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EDITOR’S PREFACE 

I. 

It may be well, before proceeding to define the scope and present some of the 
features of tliis work, to indicate tlie objects which were entertained in preparing 
it. It may be said, in general, that two purposes are combined in it, which may 
be distinguished without attempting to (locide which was more important in the 
execution : first, that of doing something for tlie thinking of the time in the way 
of definition, statement, and terminology ; and second, that of serving the cause 
of education in the subjects treated. 

As to the former of these intentions, the details of the contents of the work, as 
described below in this introduction, may give some preliminary liglit ; especially 
in the way of securing judguiont from the reader on wliat is attempted ratlier than 
on wliat is not. In all attempts to improve terminology or to settle the meanings 
of terms, oiu) finds oneself in the presence of such, manifold pitfalls, that the 
assumi)tion of failure is commonly made from the start. And this assumption is 
just, when made witii reference to attempts of certain types. If one aims at 
securing the adoj^tiou of new meanings or of now terms, one is in moat cases doomed 
to failure. If one presumes to seltlc arbitrarily the relative claims of conflicting 
usages, one's failure is wellnigh as sure. If one attempts to reach a consensus of 
autluudtative opinions, that does not succeed, for the minority may after all be tliose 
who establish the future course. So evident is all this that it requires vsomo 
hardihood to set out on such an unclerhiking at all ; and the chance of coming off 
with reasonable success seems lu bo in proportion to tlie unimportance of what 
is attempted. 

Wo have, therefuro, essayed none of these tilings. Our task has not been to 
originate terms or to make moanings : not to euiarge our vocabulary or to 
siqipress synony ms. We are, on the conti'ary, undertaking a more moderate and, 
witbal, a more reasonalde task, — a task which, as regards tlie use of torms, is 
Uvofold : to understand the meanings whhdi our terms have, and to render t’uem 
by <?loar definitions, — this on tlie one hand; and to interpret the movements of 
thought through wliich the meanings thus determined luive arisen, with a view to 
discovering Avhat is really vital in the development of thought and term in one, — 
this on the otlier hand. So much may be said without presenting a dissertaiion ou 
the philosopliy of language, or suggesting the outline of a would-be science of 
Semantics. Iii most cases, the vsuccess of this attempt depends upon the state 
of dweiission of the suljoct-m alter, here or there. Often we have found, for 
instance, that there w^ere real distinclions. wdiich clostT definition availed to 
disclose, justifying both of two usages, or making it plain tliat one of them 
rested on a niibapprehonsion. Again, it often happens that an older term has been 
wrested from its place by a mistaken assertion of novelty by- a writer uninformed^ 
or by its undisciiminating use with a meaning sliglitly at variance with the 
earlier. These instances may bo taken a.s typical of llie sorts of ambiguity^ and 
irrelevancy whitdi the student of this subject is constantly meeting, and which 
may often be cleared away by conci.se and autlioritativc detinitiona. 

Authoritative, it slioukl be said : for des{)ile the fjict that authority may not 
keep usage true, nevertheless it is often authority’' which makes usage false; and 
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it Is the part of authority, once definitions and discriminations are reached, to 
establish and maintain them. Hence, in this work, authority is invoked ; not 
merely the use of authority as representing the highest ability in the matters 
tak^em up, but also bare authority as a force, — what would be called by 
Professor Durkheiin the social force of ‘constraint.’ This has been argued 
recently by Professor Toiinics, in his discussions of the theory of terminology and 
its reform, and acted upon by Lady Welhy in her efforts to convene conferences 
of eminent men. Indeed, the idea of the former writer, to the effect that an 
International Academy for Scientific Terminology might have an important 
function, is in so far quite coiTcct. We, in this w^ork, are not an Acadeniy/*^^ 
of course, but we are an international coiiimittoe. Not to dwell upon the 
excellent work of individuals in the several departments, we may recall tlie fact 
that the Ainerican Psychological Association has a newly appointed committee on 
terminology : and that the neurologists have been aiming to do something, both 
in Germany and in the United States, by similar conirnittecs. Despite the 
independence of single writers — often of tlio highest position — who will not 
conform to wdiat committees do, this would seem t(; l‘e a w’ay of making 
progress. howx*ver slowdy, at any rate so far as it succeeds, by sharply 
. defining the allernativcs of usage and, in so far, making ambiguity less likely. 
We do not expect that our recommendations will have more success than may be 
realized through such general processes and social inlhiences ; and that some of 
our preferences will turn out uiiwiso is not only likely, but quite certain. 

As to the other purpose spoken of above — the petlagogieal — that is more 
properly the object of a dictionary than of any other work not a textbook, 
because it aims to state formulated and wrelUdelined results rather than to piTsent 
discussions. The fulfilment of thivS function has given form and set limits wdnch 
might not, from other points of view% have seemed altogether most desirable. We 
may mention in this connection especially the shorter bibliograplncs appended to 
most of the articles. These are planned to furnish to the stinlont, who i.s not yet 
the practised man of research, leaders and first guides to the literary sources. 
Such a pei*son would be lost in the maze of titles given in the bibliogniplucal 
volume (iii), as in a general index he alvrays is. Furthermore, the criticism 
of the .scope of the w'ork should have before it the knowledge of this pedagogicid 
purpose: for the introduction to a large sulycct — plulosophy, indeed, is the 
Iarge.st subject — must needs include vaiious details of knowledge of otlier branches 
of science and information, an<l of methods, preliminary to its proper task. It is 
for this pedagogical reason that a glo6.sai’y of the nervous system furthers the 
treatment of psychology for the beginner, that definitions of phj^sical terms aid the 
student of the moral sciences, and that accounts of the latest biological discoveries 
serve the worker in social philo.sophy. And this (pdte apart from the legitimate 
question of the scope of philosophy itself: indeed, the con.sciousness of the 
necessity of meeting the pedagogical demand has relieved the Editor of undue 
anxiety as to this last-suggested matter. For be has been able to say : ‘ This or 
that might possibly be excluded, if we held to a .strict understanding that only the 
materials of these and those problems were to be included; but it cannot be 
omitted from a work which aims to fit the student to approach the problems, as 
well as to explain to him the possible solutions of them.’ 

n. 

The subject-matter of the Dictionary is Philosophy and Psychology. These 
disciplines are what we set out to treat. By philosophy is understood attempt 
to reach statements, in whatever form, about mind and nature, about the universe 
of things, most widely conceived, which serve to supplement and unify the results 
of science and criticism. It is necessary to say criticism, as well as science, because 
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all the thoaght which defines, estimates, devises methods, and sets categories foi* 
science, — which, to use a comprehensive tenn, ‘justifies’ knowledge and life, — 
together with all the ways of coming into relation to things other than know- 
ledge, — all this is involved with the matter of science. If there is a dispute about the 
function of philosophy, it arises, we take it, through two main ways of regarding 
the problem of philosophy : of which the one makes philosophy a rethinking and 
deeper formulating of the results safely come to by science ; and of which the other 
makes philosophy the criticism — in Herbai't’s phrase, the ‘rectification’ — of the 
conceptions upon which science proceeds, and upon which, with all its values and 
interests, rests life no less than knowledge. The one assumes knowledge, and aims 
to systematize it ; the other ci’iticizes knowledge, and aims to idealize it. The one 
b(}gina with facts, with things as they ai'e, and aims to understand them so thoroughly 
that one insight will cover them all ; the other lays claim to the insight, the 
ideal, the universal, ami says: ‘ Whatever things may seem to be for science and 
for experience, l/tw is what, for good and all. they really^ are and mean’ 

However inadequate this distinction may be to reflect tlie ways of approaching 
the world in the name of philosophy, it may illustrate our undertaking. We are 
treating both of the philo.sophy that is science, and of the philosophy that 
criticizes and transforms science with a view to tlie demands of life. In either 
ease, however, tlie data of science, Ijroadly conceived, are there with their claim. 
It is one' of the safest .sayings of philosophy, at the clo.se of the outgoing 
century, that whatever w'e may become to end with, w’e must be naturalists to begin 
with, — men furnished with the breastplate of natural knowdedge. We must know 
the methods as well as the results of science ; we must know the limitations of 
experiment, the theory of probability, the scientific modes of weighing evidence 
and treating cases. Lack of these things is the weakness of many a contemporary 
writer on philosophy. Such a one criticizes a science which he does not 
understand, and fails to see the significance of the inroads science is making 
into the territory which has so long seemed to be exempt. Note the application 
of biological principles, in however modified form, to psychological facts; the 
treatment of moral phenomena by statistical methods : and the gradual retreat 
of the notion of purpose before the naturalist, with the revised conception of 
teleology which this makes necessary. An<l these things are but examples. 

We have aimed, therefore, to pre.sent science — physical, natural, moral — vrith 
a fullness and authox’ity not before undertaken in a work of this character. In 
the selection of the topics, in the form and length of treatment, in the biblio- 
graphical lists, this emphasis will he found throughout. Furthermore, the newer 
advances in scientific method Lave been made the subject of longer articles, as 
a reference to the topic Variation — where the stati.stical treatment of biological 
phenomena is explained — or to the topic Probability, will show. Both these 
topic.s are becoming of especial importance to the psychologist, the moralist, and 
the student of life. 

An additional and more positive reason for the wide inclusion of science is 
to be found in the present state of psychological studies, of which more is said 
below. As to philosophy^ proper — the discipline which calls itself by that name — 
certain of our aims should be clearly defined, especially on the side of their 
limitations. In the first place, this work is not, and does not include, a history 
of philosophy. The writers, one and all, approach their topics from a historical 
point of view; this is one of the distinguishing features of the work. They trace 
historical movements when this is uece-ssary for the exposition or justification 
of the definitions made or the usage.s recommended; and the history of thought 
is comprehensively illustrated through the selection of topics over the whole 
vocabulary of philosophy. Yet no one of these things has been made an end 
in itself ; rather have we aimed at truth to history, and fair appreciation of the 
spirit of historical research. More particularly, also, is it the history of 
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coBcl^ptions rather than that of terms that has concerned us. Lexicographical and 
linguiatic determinations are largely foreign to our task. Meanings, with their 
liistorical development, together with the terms which have expressed them and 
theiiv variations, — these are the essentials of our quest. 

And secondly, we have subjected oui’selves to another very definite and evident 
limitation on the side of exclusion. It would be useless to attempt in any com- 
pass, short of an independent work as large as this, to make a Dictionary of Greek 
and Scholastic Philosophy. It should be done ; it is much needed : but we have 
not attempted it We include special articles on Greek and Latin Terminology, 
with select glossaries of representative terms ; and it will be found that many 
of the finer distinctions of scholastic as well as of ancient thouglit are brought 
out in connection with the terms which in our modern vocabulary express or 
represent them. Yet when all is said, the stmlent of scholastic thotiglit, as of 
Greek thought, will find so many gaps that it is only just to our limited purpose 
to warn liiin of them in advance. It is a change which has come into the 
subject, — this facing of philosophy towards science and modern lif.», instead of 
towards logic and ancient life, — and in consciously accepting the change we accept 
as well the inevitable ciiticism it will bring upon us. 

As to the prominent place given to psychology, no further justification of it is 
requiied than the statement that this is what we set out to do, — to prepare 
a wwk devoted to pldlovsophy and psychology. Tlio associarion of tlu-se two 
subjects is traditional and, as to tlieir contents, essential. Psychology is the lialf- 
way bouse between biology with the whole range of the objective sciences, on the 
one hand, and the moral sciences tvith philo.sophy, on the other hand. I'he claim to 
tills place laid by psychology to-day is no more plain than is the proof of it 
which the re.sulhs in tliis department of research make good. The rise of c.xpcri- 
mental and physiological psychology has caased the science to Inilk large towards 
the empirical disciplines, as it always has towards the speculative ; and the in- 
roads made l>y psychologica! analysis and iavrstigatioii into tlic domains where 
the speculative methods of inquiry, spoken of above, were once exclusively in 
vogue, render pernmnent and <lefniiie tliO relation on that side as well. In biology, 
in Bociolc•g3^ in anthropology, in (.•tliics, in economics, in law, oven in pliysics. tlie 
demand is for sound psyc!ioh>gy ; and the criticism that is making itself felt 
is psychological critieir^in. How could it bo otherwise when once it is recog- 
nized that science is the w^ork of mind, and that the explaining princifdes by 
which any science advances }>eyond the mere cataloguing of facts are abstract 
conceptions made bj' proces-es of ibought ? 

It will bo found, theroforo, tJiat it is upon the psychology of this work that 
most of its lines converge ; and it is in its jm chology Unit many of the hopes 
of its producers centre. That the psyclioJogj'^ be found less ad<.*<ji]atc thnn it might 
be, — that is only to bo *^xpected : that it he found less adequate than it should 
bo, — that is the judgment wo wish mo.st of all to escape. 

i 

m. 

Coming now to more particrilar features of the work, we may make certain 
explanations. The Editor has had rc.sponsihle charge and, in the negative Bcn.se of 
control, nothing in these volume.s is outside of his re.spon8ibility. He has used 
this responsibility freely. He has assigned and rea.ssigned articles, supplenientcd. 
articles, rewritten articloH, rejected articles. But it has been his universal rule — 
departed from only' in case.s of Irivialitics or of cosmic obstacles like those of 
time and space — to exercise these pfr^rogatives under the check.s and controls 
supplied by the board of consulting editors, 'J’his board has been an irulispcnsablo 
part of the Dictionary organiy,!ition. Certain of the members have read the 
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articles of one another and of the other writers, cither in manuscript or in proof ; 
they liave passed and repasaod suggestions, criticisms, and emendations ; they 
have laboured on definitions, equlvahmts, literatuie, with a patience and self-denial 
which leads one to aece[)t Aristotle’s high estimate of philosoplicrs. Accordingly 
there is hardly anything in the work which has not the support of a group of 
men of the liighost authority. This should be remembered by tlie single writer 
or student who finds this or that point unsatisfactory. He is one ; are many. 
And this, the co-operative feature, has been a leading — if not the leading — 
metlio< Ileal feature of the work iroin its first inception. 

It has been the especial function of the consulting board to supply the recom- 
mendations as to foreign equivalents for all the terms defined in the work. I'his 
undertaking, while extremely diflkailt, has been on the whole grati I'y in gly success- 
ful. Of course, tliti developing state of philosophical terminology makes conven- 
th)ns ineftective, notahly as between ditlerent languages, — to say mothing of the 
artificial character of convention as such in matters linguistic; but it is our 
hope and )>elieF tliat in this feature, tlianks to the enormous pains and toil 
devoted to it by our consulting etlilors and contributo7‘S, we arc making a measure 
of gain for international science and pliilosophy. TIio thanks of all 7‘eader.s of 
the book are due in tlie fullest measure — not at all to umlerthank any of the 
ofiiers — to Professor Morselli and Proiessor Flournoy, members respectively of 
the Italian and Fivncb eominittees. 

As to the preparation of tlie articles, more specifically, tlie plan has been as 
follows. Two autlK.'rities detm-mined upon the terms in a given department 
in the first ijistance, am.l tlie topics between them. As tlieir work 

ad va,. need, they exchanged .their manuscripis for suggestion and consultation. 
After tills, the important articles were sxihinitted to otiier authorities also 
especially versed in these topics. Passing then through the. hands of the editor, 
tlie copy\vent, in t l)osecaH«*s in wliicli matters of detail remained still iinsettli^d, to 
one. or other of the con.sulting editors for his (;[>ii.non arnl counsel, and to the 
foreign boards for their revision, tind cspeeially for the consideration of tlie 
foreign equivalents and tlie supplementing of tlie select litiTature ll.sts. Further 
than this, the proofs have gone b<»ili to the aiithm's -iu most cases of jtunt 
anthorsldp to all <d’ the authors — and to the foreign e<litors. Of course, aft(‘r 
all this, much lias remained for the K<litor to decide, jiutably in tljc mutter of 
collatioji and selection ; and lie ha.s l>oen obliged to use Ids best judgment. 
Wheivvor he has been mistaken, it lias been not liccause tlie view adc*pted was 
not well Biqiported, but because tlieie were alternatives, lioth or all oi Avhicli had 
good .support. Ami lie wishes to sa.\^ to the collaborators, one and all, that 
whei’cin their contributioii.s are not just what they miglit desire, lids is not by 
reason of arliitrary ruling.s of tlie Editor, but by leason of general adjustments, 
in which each authority is lecognized in his own spliere - the Ivlitor no more 
than others — and so far a.s possible consulted. This is the more, to l>o said, 
seeing that it has not been po.ssil>le in each case to state the Hlternative,s in the 
text, or to indicate the authorities pro and con by name. Yet in cases of impor- 
tant emendation second proofs were sent to the writers. So far, however, as 
actual authorship goes, the writers' iiameB are in all cates appeiuh.d. The 
distribution of responsibility in cases of joijit signature, conforms to the rales 
win cl 1 follow. 

When an article is signed by one set of initials only (A.B.C.), the author is 
responsible for the whole article, except the recommendations as to foreign equi- 
valents ; these, though possibly the same as those originally .suggested by the writer 
of the article, are ne verthe less inserted as recommendations of the board of consulting 
editors. In cases in wliich a reeommemlatidn of a distinctly original or novel 
usage is due to any one of the stall’ oj* is taken from a printed authority, the 
source, whether personal or public, is indicated, in connection witlx the tmm 
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recbmniehded, in the form : Evocation (P. J.), When lacking this mdioation, a 
topic-term is itself due to the writer who signs the article, e. g. Autotelic, signed 
(J.M.B,). 

cases of actual joint authorship of an article or part of an article, two 
cases will be found : either — and where possible — each contributor’s initials 
are added to his section of the article, or the two sets of iuituils, joined by 
a hyphen, arc set at the end, thus: (A.B.C.-X.Y.Z.). In most cases this form of 
signature indicates that the article was originally written by A.B.O. (the signa- 
ture standing first), but has undergone more or less irnportaut modification to 
meet tlio criticisms or suggestions of X.Y.Z. In many cases the contribution of' 
X.Y.Z. is decidedly less than that of A.B.C. ; but in all cases it was judged 
sufficient to justify the citing of the article as the product of the two writers 
togotlier. The ai't ieles by President and Professor H errick are all of joint author- 
ship, and are signed (H.H.). 

Another case is the signature by two persons with a comma — not a h3'phen — 
between them : (A.B.t’., X.Y.Z.) This iinlicates that the article was written by 
A.B.C. and accepted without alteration by X.Y.Z., who thus adds the weight of his 
authority to it. This feature has not in general been deemed explicitly necessary, 
but is limited to cases of positive teaching on disputed points or of topics about 
which combined authority is considered, for any other reason, of great impor- 
tance. A case in point is the article on Heredity, in which po.sitive views are 
expressed over and above the scientific definition. 'J'hrougliout the range of topics 
in general psychology' many such double signatures will be found. In this latter 
subject, a detailed and prolonged series of CAinhuonces has led to the formulation 
of a series of definitions and expositions to which two of the writers at work have 
found it possible to add their joint signatures in one or other of the two forms 
here explained. And the experimental psychology has been treated with equal care. 

The treatment is primarily, as has been said, that of a dictionary ; not that 
of an encyclopedia. The articles are of three sorts : first, conci.se deliiiitions ; 
second, such definitions with the addition of certain lii.storical and expository 
matter, running to several hundred w'ords ; third, articles called ‘ special,’ on 
topics which seemed, in view of either of the general purpose.s set forth above, 
to call for extended treatment. These la.st are of encyclopedic character, varying 
in length from i,coo to 5,000 words. Imj)ortaut movements in tlie hi-story of 
pliiloso[)hy, the general divi.sion.s of the topic Philosojdiy itself, and .select 
subjects in all of the general <lepartments of science, have this special 
treatment. In most cases these .select articles have the further justification 
that they are written with a view’ to gathering iiit(.> a general presentation and 
Tei.uvi4 many' of tlic subordinate topics treatetl in a more detached way in their 
respective places. The article Vision may bo cited in illustration both of the 
nature and we tru.st also of the utility of this feature. 

A closer examination of the relative importance given to each of the depart- 
ments represented — whether calculate<l from the average length of the articles 
or from the entire space devoted to the subject — will si)ow that there is a more 
or less logical and intentional adjustment about the central subjects i*hUosophy 
and Psychology. The figure given liclow present in a rough way an idea 
of this adjustment. The vertical ordinate-s i, 2, 3, &c., vary in length from tho 
centre outwrards in both directions. It wdll bo seen that Mental Pathology and 
Anthropology, for example, have generous treatment; this for the praetical reason 
— apart from other justification — that the topics have not been well written up 
for the student of philosophy and psychology, and that the sources^ are scattered 
iuid relatively unavailable. In the.se and other subjects the intention has 
been to emphasize what the student of philosophy ought to know, rather than 
wliat he does know. On both sides the curve sinks rapidly, and terminates with 
departments in which relatively few terms are treated, ana these in the briefest 
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I'orm. Of couMe, the actual relations of the several departments are but roughly 
indicated in this curve. 



Biogi-aphy is not made a prominent feature— tpiite the reverse- Only the 
outstanding biographical facts are recorded, which any reader of philosophy 
should know, or know where to find, if he is to be educated. Seeing that the 
volume of bibliographies is arranged by authors’ names, the titles of their works 
are not given in the biographies ; and seeing that in the articles on the impor- 
tant movoments of thought the names of prominent thinkers are given, separate 
accounts of authors’ views are not generally attempted. There has resulted, there- 
fore, simply by reason of this incidental ^vision of the material commonly put 
under tlie biographical heading, a certain meagre look to the biographies, which 
is sure to sti'ike the reader. 

'Che bihliogiaphical feature, on the contrary, has been given excessive pains 
and care. The plan is to include the be.st references — both magazine articles 
and ’elect books — under the topic in each case, even though in many instances 
this repeats the entries of book titles made in the volume (iii) of general biblio- 
graphies. Yet the fact that the titles of all such independent publications are 
given in full, and with date of publication, in the separate volume devoted to 
it, makes it unnecessaxy that the same details should be given in the select lists. 
Thus some inconsistency in the details of citation (as of dates), and some lack of 
uniformity in the refcrence.s to editions, will be found in the select lists. They 
have been printed very largely as originally sent in by the writers, excej’t that 
abbreviations have been reduced to the form given in tlie lists tabulated at 
the beginning of this volume (i). When the writers include dates of publica- 
tion, these aie allowed to stand, .although they are also given in Vol. iii ; tor 
whatever saves the reader time and trouhle is, in so far. good, and consistency 
should not be mode a fetich. Tlie place of publication, however, has not been 
given in the select lists except in departments, notably Neurology, which are 
not represented in the general bibliographies. The writers’ direct responsibility 
for these select lists is, however, not the same as for the articles ; for the Editor 
and his associates have taken a free hand in supplementing and completing them. 
The references in the volumes (i and ii) of text, made in the form ‘ see Biblioo. 
A, j, c,’ are to the general bibliographies of Vol. iii. 

As to the general bibliographies, an editorial word may well be added ; to 
the effect that the Editor's responsibility for these is not the same as for the 
matter in the other volumes. It was not a part of the original plan to compile 
such extensive bibliographies ; and it was only by the good fortune that Dr. lUnd 
had them already largely prepared that we were able to secure them. This fact 
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mUde it impossible for the editorial management to bring them entirely within the 
scliome of execution of tlio whole. So far as possible, they have been made an 
intrinsic part of the work, and in thoir terminology and general character they 
maintain its form consistently. But the actual results, as respects relative 
fullness, the division of topics, the form of citation, &c., were determined inde- 
pendently in the first instance, and to change them in a material way would 
have been to make the lists over. They are, therefore, in a sense siippJernentiiiy 
to the Dictionary. The same sort of sttitement may be made also regarding 
their quality ; tliey have not been through the same forms of criticism, and are, 
therefore, njore largely the independent work of one man, ^ 

In regard to future bibliographies, we may say that it is intended to continue 
the issue of the Fi^yrholo[iiivi Index in its present form both as a part of the 
Psyeholoffical lievievj and as a supplement to this Dictionary. The issues beginning 
with that of April, 1901 (No. 7), incorporate certain changes in classification 
made by arrangement with the foreign journals Zeitsrhrlft fur P^yrhologie and 
A.nn4e J^tycholrtgique, which publish the same — changes wliich make the Index, 
as respects both terminology and divisions, identical with the scheme printed in 
thivS work under the topic Psychology, This schemci of classificfitietn, resulting 
as it has from the long experience of prol'essional workers, and gradually improved 
by internaficnal co-operation, is recommended to libiarians and bibliographers 
generally. Other bibliographical annuals are the excellent lists printed by the 
Archiv fur s^yttematiscke Philot>ophie and the Revue Heo^Hcoladv^ue^ 

IV. 

In matters of lexicography, use havS been made, by permission, of both 
the Centu^i'y the i<tandi(rd Dictionaries; in the <lerivation8 the Century 
generally been followed. The rules of composition and orthography of the 
Clarendon Press, for which Dr, Murray, editor of the New Kngiisk Diitionary, 
is largely responsible, have been adopted, except in certain specific matters, and 
the results are thus in general aceoi*d with the recommemiations of this last- 
named work. Indebtedness should also be acknowledged to Kisler’s Worterhuch 
dev pfiUosophiHchen by reason of its plan of giving large numbers of 

quotations (though mainly from German authors), and its comprehensive scope and 
recent apfiearance, has been more available than any other Dictionnry of Pliilo- 
Bophy proper. Otlier indications are made by the individual writers tlKunselvf^s 
of the sources found by them respectively to be im)st available ; and very frequent 
reference will be found to the good but unfortunately fragineutary Geiichirhie 
der pliilomphi^rheii Terrrdnohjgie of Professor Euokeii. Tjsel'ul earlier books 
which, in this feature or that, cover our territory, and on whieli we have drawn, are 
Noacks Pldlo>iop/ne'ge,>rhu Lexi-kon- (1879 ), used especially for biographical 

material; Krug's En<yldopdddrli^phdoi:<)p]ui<^ (2nd ed., 1^133) ; Franck’s 

DicUonnaire iieii Sciences pliihsop/nfjv.es (1844), which contains^ in the preface, 
a historical note on earlier attempts at Dictionaries of Philosophy ; and the 
Vocalndariee devoted to particular authoi*», certain of wlncli are named in 
the articles on the terminology of tlie great philosophers (Kant’s. Hegors, Greek 
Terminology, and J/trtin and Scholastic Terminology ). Additional references to 
the sources of Sol«olastic usage arc to be found in the article on Patristic lliilosophy 
and in tliat on St. Tboinas. 

As in the case of most works of tliis kind, it has been found impoBsiblo to keep 
all the threa<ls equally taut as the manufacture has proceeded ; and certain 
evidences of this will be open to the eye of the careful observer. In particular, 
it has been found advisable to keep the ‘polls open’ as long as possible in the 
matter of recommendations as to equivalents, &c. ; and in order to do this, the term 
Terminology has itself been made a topic in its alphabetical place. Under 
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various sections of that article— * German,’ ‘ French/ &e, — discussions are tq he 
found of certain terms which present difliciilty. The recommen<]ations therein 
made will not be found — unless tliere be especial declaration to that effect— to 
contradict those given rcsjjectively under the main English topics. They serve 
the rather to supf)lement them, and to settle points left indefinite or undedded 
in the earlier pages. Indeed, the resource which this procedure makes available 
is openly resf)rted to in many instances. Further, the development in the plan of 
the Dictionary made incidental changes necessary in one or two departments — e. g. 
the ex})aiisioii of certain subjects after articles upon tliein had already been written. 
The Editor recognizes particularly the goodness of Principal Lloyd Morgan and 
Professor Titchener for permitting this in connection with certain of their topics. 

After these explanations, no doubt some one will say that this is not a 
llictionary of Philosopliy ; and if it would help matters to call it rather a ‘ dic- 
tionary for pliilosophers/ to that there wouM be no objection. What we care 
to make plain is that we do not wish to be considered as having prepared 
a work in support of any academic view of philosophy, but rather as having 
wished to present materials and detinitioiivs wliich workers in philosophy and 
science generally might find useful and reliable. 


V. 

Obligations of so extensive and manifold a character, extending over seven 
years, have been coiitractoil hy the Editor and his associates, that only a general 
declaratbiii of habitual and generous gratitude can reach all bo whom it is due. 
In jiarticular, speaking for thcnuselvos, the contributors dcvsireto thank each of' those 
who liave given ail vice to them or made suggestions. The depavi.mont of anthropo- 
logy extends more sSpecitic thanks to Prol’cssor F. Boas, of ('olumbia University. 
The Editor finds himself, apart from his groat obligation to the consulting editors, 
grateful to those contributors of special articles who have generously given their 
'Work without financial compensation. Some of the longest and most important 
articles in the work have thus beem given without recompense. To Professor 
Warren be owes thanks for imreckoned ami unstinted aid in miiny matters; 
and to Mrs. I'aldwin, who collated the corrected proofs and gave much general 
assistance. 

During the ]>rogress of our work we have lost the presence and active 
aid of I’rofessor Hem 7 Si<] gwick, from Av*]iori<; activo co-openitiun wo gained 
much, and to w’hof^c counsel we Inid learned to look. He gave his time un- 
gi'udgingly to the criticism and revision of the articles in ethics, at the same 
time requesting that what he did should be counted as editorial, and so should 
not be set olf with his name. 'Plie writers in ethics, as well as the Editor, who 
sought bi.s advice in many matters besides, feel in an esj.'ccial way tlm loss of 
his masterly thought, and miss his genial and kindly personality. He illu.strated 
at its fullest the spirit of judicial inquiry and fair criticism wdiich the rest of us 
have aimed to make the ideal of our work ; and his going is a loss not only to us, 
but to the whole philosi)plncwil world. 

The, Editor finds it a peculiarly pleasjvnt task to acknowledge the many personal, 
no less than professional, courtesies extended to him during Ids year of residence 
at Oxibrd for the printing of the Dictionary at the Cdareirdon Press. Of the 
personal, it is not here the place to speak ; but for the very unusual arrangements 
to meet his needs ami to facilitate his work made by tlie Librarian, the late 
Sir Henry Acland, and the other authorities of the Radcliffe Library, — extending 
to the liberal purchase of books which he required, — and by the Controller of 
the Press in the many ways in which the resources of such a great institution 
may be made more available, — for these things he is sincerely grateful. It may 
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be ;taken to show, perhaps (not in any way to intimate that this sort of thing is 
unusual in Oxford and in England, or on this side of the water in the case of men 
from the other side), that the idea of international co-operation which the Dictionary 
embodies extends not alone to the tasks in hand, but finds confirmation in a 
larga spirit of recognition and encouragement. The Cambridge people, with the 
lamented Henry Sidgwick and with James Wai'd at their head, responded in the same 
spirit; and it may not be judged a violation of tlje proprietie.s of a preface to 
suggest to any literary Christian who is bearing a pack — say an editorial pack, 
which is the heaviest of all — that if he go to Oxford or Cambridge he will find 
his ‘ yoke made easy and his burden light ’ in a very material way. While beings 
so personal, the Editor may also be allowed to extend the reference to his own 
University, and to thank President Patton and the Board of Trustees for the leave 
of absence for a year, granted expressly for the prosecution of this work. 

Finally, the Editor must express verbally his apologies for the evident short- 
comings of the book. No one man, of course, could compass the field mapped 
out for the Dictionary; the present Editor least of all. He has been the mouth- 
piece of his collaboratois in their respective specialties, and the work is as much 
theirs as his. His opinion has counted only as one among many ; it has been 
sacrificed oftener probably than that of any one else; and it has changed time 
and again, as the consultations have advanced. May the future Dictionary of 
Philosophy profit somewhat by our labours, and if it profit also by our mistakes, 
that will no less a point of justification for our endeavour. 


It is intended to issue the remainder of the text — completing the alphabetical 
treatment of topics — together with full indices of Greek, Latin, German, French, 
and Italian terms, in Vol. ii. and to devote Vol. iii exclusively to the general 
bibliographies. Short prefatory notes are to bo found at the beginnings of Vol. ii 
and V'ol. lii. 


Pveaders are requested to send to the Editor, at Princeton, New Jersey, U.S. A., 
corrections or suggestion.s of alterations of any sort, with a view to the possible 
issue of another edition, if the sale of the work should justify it. Anri to those 
who adopt the recommendations of the text it may not he too much to sugge.st 
that a note be printed in their publications saying that they follow in whole or 
part the scheme of terminology jecommended in the Dictionary. Editors of 
journals often find uniformity of usage de.sirable on the part of their con- 
tril'Utors ; and in case the Dictionary system prove an advance in the matter, 
it would seem but fair recognition of the %vork and encouragement to the 
publishers, who have generously taken upon thenrselves the cost of publication 
and the payment of the contributors, to request their writers to conform, so 
far as may be possible, to the usage.s here au^ested. The recommendations 
of foreign equivalents have been made in part to meet the urgent ne,ed8 of 
translators — a need which the moat competent are the finst to feel— and in cases 
in which the renderings here given are followed, it may not be improper to 
ask that a note be printed to that efi'ect. The same suggestion in kind may 
be made also concerning the lists of Abbreviations immediately following tlie 
Table of Contents : they have been prepared on the basis of earlier schemes, 
and in a conservative spirit. 

THE EDITOR. 

PkIKCETOS UsTVEBsm, 

Jnit*. 1901 . 
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ana, an. 

AbhandL 

Ahhandlung. 

Abstr. 

Abstract. 

Abth. 

Abt hoi lung. 

Acad., Accad-r Akad. 

Acadomy, &c. 

Addr. 

Ad^iros^es. 

Adv. 

Advaru'oiiiont, 

Acath. 

Ae,sth(. t id, & 0 , 

Ak. 

Akustik. 

A]i«>n« 

Aiioiiiat, 


aligeinein. 

Amor, 

Amorican. 

Anat. 

'Anatomy, Anatomical, Ac. 

angew. 

angowandt. 

Ann. 

Annals, Ac. 

AnthropoL 

‘Aiitln*opol'>g:ciil, Anthro- 


pology , vVr. 

Anthropom. 

« Anttiropoinotiy, 

Antiq. 

t Ant iqui litis. 

AntoL 

» Anlologia. 

Anz. 

• An/oigor. 

Ap]ior, 

sAplKui. smell. 

Arb. 

1 Arbeit on. 

Arch., Ark. 

Arcliiveri, At*. 

Archaeol. 

‘ Arcliaoologioal, &c. 

art. 

:aiiiv lo. 

Assoo. 

r AsFiociation. 

Aufl. 

»Aiiflage. 

Atigrnh. 

cAugeniuiitkuude. 

Ausg. 

= AUsgMbo. 

Bcitr. 

rB* itrilge. 

Belg. 

oBolgiqcie, Ac. 

Bor. 

* B'l’ioht. 

BorL 

^Berliner, 

Bib. 

* Biblical. 

Biblb'g; 

Bibliugrapliy, Biblio- 

graphicaJ, Ac. 

Biblioili. 

Bitdi'thequo. 

Biog. 

Bioj^raphy, Ac. 

Biol. 

Biological, Ac. 

Bk. 

Bor>k. 

BL 

Blalt. 

Bost. 

Bost on. 

Brit. 

British, Britannica. 

Bnix. 

Bruxelles. 

Bull., Boll. 

Bulletin, Ac. 

G. R. 

Com p tf s Rei id ua. 

Cal. 

Cal it urn ia. 

C. til ad. 

Canadian. 


Catholic, Ac. 


Cent. 

Century, 

Central bl. 

■^Centralblatt. 

Cliir., Ciing. 

»=Cbiriirgical, Ac. 

Chret., Christ. 

sc:Cliretit'nno, Christian, A a. 

Cion. 

«Cienoia. 

Circ. 

«Circuliira, 

Oinig. 

•aCinigia. 

Clin. 

« Clinical, Ac, 

Co., Comp. 

Company. 

Comm. 

= Commissii'ii. 

Coni in r, Comm^ni. 

*= Commissi oner, Ac. 

Comimui. 

«Commnrn( iition, Ao, 

C(>m])ar. 

« Comparative. 

Cong. 

»=: Congress. 

Coll temp. 

sc: ConiemiKirary. 

Con t rib. 

«= Contributions. 

Corresp. 

« Correspoiidoriz, 

Crim. 

■K Criminal, Ac, 

CrimiuoL 

•B Criminology. 

Ciit. 

•sCriric.'il. 

Cyc. 

■« Cyclopedia. 

d. 

*«*de, dor, Ac. 

Descrip. 

KeBtiscriptive. 

deiitscli. 

■sdoulschor, Ac. 

J>eVOL 

** Dovi l«)pinciit al). 

Diet. 

••Diet ion ary, Ac, 

Dis. 


Diss. 

« Dissertation. 

Eccles, 

« Ecolooiastica!. 

Econ. 

- Er uiomios, Economy, Ac. 

ed. 

* edited, edition. 

Educ. 

* Erlucatiorj, Ac. 

Eloefr. 

»= Electric, Ac. 

Kleof ro-bio). 

Elef'lro- biology, Ac. 

Encyc. Brit. 

* Em yclopaodia Britannica. 

Eng. trans. 

-= Eiii^lish translation. 

Ensoigiiorn. 

— Enseigiiemont. 

Eiib*mol. 

c= Entomology, A,o. 

En tw ickol ungsmech. 

E n t wi c ke 1 un gsmecl lani k. 

h. 

fitude. 

Eth, 

* Ktiiic.il, Ethics. 

El hnol. 

» Ethnology. 

Exam. 

r.-/Ex;» mi nation. 

Exp€*r. 

«> Expert mental, Ac. 

Kxplan. 

»* Explanatory. 

f. 

-fiir. 

Fasc. 

m FiisciCIllo. 

Pilus., Piloi. 

•*Filusofia, Ac, 

Fortn. 

— Fortnightly. 
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Pi>r(.sch« 

Fr. 

Frrtn9. 

Froniut* 

<5az., Gaoi, 

Geb. 

Geii. 

(loncesl^ 

Genl. 

Ger. 

^.goriclitl. 

ges. 

Gesfh. 

Oeaell. 

Gior. 

II. 

Habil. 

Hiindb, 
HftiidwOrterK 
lloilk., -hk. 

Uiyfc. 

Hypnot* 

I, 1 st 
Icon. 

i in ma n* 
luaug* 

Inebr, 

Iiiq. 

lusan. 

Inst. 

Int. 

Inf«Tin».‘d. 

Inlorprot. 

lutrod. 

Ital. 

J. 

JahrK 

Jahrosber* 

Jabrg. 

J ust 

k., kgi. 

Kantstud* 

klin. 

krim. 

Kriniinol. 
krit, Krit 

I^b. 

Lane. 

I^aryng. 

Laryngot 

Lects. 

liOgtsl. 

Ijchrb* 

Lfg. 

Linsu 

Lit 

Miig. 

Med., Mdd* 
Med.-Ghir. 
Mdd.-p0ychol., &0. 


« Fronch. 

*= Fra 0911 is. 

Froniatria. 

M Gazette, &e. 

■cGebiot 
e: Geiujral. 

■pGoiHOsknnde. 

»*= Geology, i?tc. 

■^Oonnati. 

■ftgerichtlii'h. 

ttger'iiinnU. 

«s Oe.-cfiii'lile- 
■f Gc'Stdlscbaft, 

■sGiornalo. 

.-Hoft. 

« ILibilitationsschHft 
■B Handbook, llainlbuch. 

» Hand vvOrtorbucli. 
■■Heilkiindo. 

« History, &o. 

•BlIopitaL 
«s Hospital. 

• Hypnoti.sm, Ac. 

i«Istituto. 

» IooUi)clast, Iconography, 
&c. 

■B immanent, &o. 

■t Irmu,i;uraL 
» Inebriates. Inebriety. 
•■Inquiry. 

Insanity. 

•■Institute, Institution^ &c. ; 
■B Intel national, 
»lnterme<li.'iire, 
Iniorrnediate. 

-B .1 ntorinetafion. 

■b: Introductiou. 

•e Italian. 

■• Journal. 

■p Jiilirbinli. 

•t Jrt b re.sb«)rieh t 
•a Jahrgaiig, 

■r Justinian. 

mt ki^niglieh. 

■•Kantstudicn. 

» kliniseh. 

■=kriininaL 

^^Kriminologie. 

■•kritisob, Krilik, Jto. 

■■ La boratory. 

Lan<?isi.inii. 

■« Laryngoscope, Laryngo- 
tomy, Ac. 

•■Laryngolvfgy, -ist, &o. 

Lectures. 

KB Legislation. 

■s Lehrbuch. 

■■Lioferung. 

KBLinnaoan. 

*r Literary, Literature. 

■•Magazine. 

•■Medicine, Medical, Ac. 

•B Medico-Chir urgical, Ac. 
■•Medico*PBychological, Ac. 


Mtms. 

Meiit. 

Met.. M6t 
MrMh. 

Microg. 

Microsc-, mikr. 

Mittl.., Mitt 
Mo. 

Mod. 

M natsbl. 

Mon.-iisb. 

Monatssch. 

Monog. 

Mor. 

MorphoL 

Munch. 

Mus. 


N. S. 

N. Y. 

Niic. 

Natnl. 

Niitural. 

atu if. 
lSi\t urw. 
iiimIciI. 

Noo-iScol. 

Nvrv. 

Mervfnh. 
Neurasth. 
Neurob, Ndvroh 
Nfurot 

No. 

Norm, 

Noiiv, 

Nov. 

Ociil. 

Oifenb. 

Obrouh. 
Ophthal.i Ottal. 

Org. 

Oi l lie. 

Osp. 

Ostool. 

Otol. 


pad. 

Pat bob, PatoL 
IVdag. 

Pert*. 

Phar. 

Pb.ilol. 

Philos. 

Phys, 

PbysioL 

Pt*gg. 

Policl. 

Pol it 
Pop. 

Pract, 

pr.-ikt 

Pief. 

Pros. 

Presb. 

Princ. 

Proo. 


“ Mcruoiros. 

^ Men-'iiel, -elle. 

- MoiiUil, Ac. 

*- Metapliysitis, &o. 

■= Method. y 

M i <• rogrn p b i c A c. 

•c M i crosco] ) V . M i cre seopical| 
nnkroslvopisch, Ac. 

» MittJieiluiigeii, 

« Monllily. 

■B Modern, &c. 
■BrMonatsbbitt 
■■Mon;itsln.n. 

■B Monatsscbi if't. 

■s Moijf^igrapb. 

■B Morals, Mr.riil. 
■■Morphology, Ac. 
■sMuiicboner, 

•■’Museum. 

■-Now Series. 

•■New York. 

*B Natural. 

■■ National. 

■B Naturalist, Ac. 

•sNiilurlbi^t’her. 

*- Naturwirt^enaebaft 
■Bnctlerlaiidsc)i. 

■B N eu ' vSeo 1 list i quo. 

•» Nervous, A«*. 

■■ N er venli e> 1 k uiid ©, 

•B- Neurastbeuia, Ac. 
•■Nourology, Ac. 

** Neurotomy, Ac. 

■- Nicomaobaean. 

■« Number. 

•s Normal. 
ssB Nouveau, Ac. 

»* Novum. 

•■Ocu lisle, A(i. 
«*On*-nbarung, 

*B Ohroubeiikuride. 

0 p b t ha I mology , Ophthal 
in if, Ac. 

■=Organuin. 

■ ()ril.ifab 
•■Ospcd.-ile. 

■b: ()^te^lb»^y, &0. 

■■ Otology, Ac. 

■B Prnbigogik, A:0. 
■sPidhology, Ac. 

■t Pedagogy, Ac. 

«= Perception. 

K-- Pbaryrigologie. 

PbiUilogy, vVc. 

■■ IMii 1 o^opby , Ao. 

■■ Physical. 

■ePliy.siology, Aa 
ar JV.ggendoril, 

•B IVliflinie, Aou 
■el'oUtical. 

■K Popular. 

■B Pract leal. 

■Bpraktisob. 
mt Preface. 

■B Presidential. 

■B Pvt.-sbytiMian. 

«■ Principles. 

Proceedings. 
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IVog, 

•■Program, Programmab* 
hand lung. 

Psych, 

■■Psychic, Psychical. 

PsychiUt, 

Psychiatry, &c. 

PsyC;hol.. Psicol,, fto. 

Psychology, &o. 

Pt. 

Part. 

Pubh^ pubL 

■■ Publ i cat ions, published by. 

Quart. 

■s Quarterly. 

Quest. 

s= Questionnaire, Questions. 

Quind. 

•=^Qiiindlcinale. 

R* 

» Reale (Ital.), 

Rdschau* 

« Rundschau. 

Rec. 

» Record, Kecueil. 

Ref. 

•e Reference, Reformed. 

Rendicu 

■BReudieonti. 

Rep. 

Report. 

Rop'r. 

Reporter. 

Koa. 

■■Research. 

Rev. 

*= Review, &c. 

rev. 

revised. 

RhinoL 

■sRhinology. 

Riv. 

■= Ri vista. 

Roy. 

*a Royal. 

S. 

«r Series. 

Sain ml. 

■•Sanimhing. 

Schol. 

*=s Scholastic, 

Sci. 

Science. 

Scient, 

■■Scientific. 

Sciol, 

■•Sciolism, ScioHstio. 

Som. 

■■Seminai'y, Seminar. 

Semoj. 

■sSemejotica. 

Sent. 

■■Sentiments. 

Blt 2 ;l>er. 

ttSit zvingshericht. 

Sk^iind, 

»8karidiiiavian. 

Smithson. 

■•Smithsonian. 

Soc, 

•■Society, SociaL 

SoeioL 

■■Sociology, 

Span. 

■■Spanish. 

Specul. 

•■Speculative. 

spek. 

scspt'kulativ. 

Sperim. 

■■Sperimentale (Italian), 

Staatswiaa. 

« Stuatswissonschat’t. 

Stat. 

» Station, 

Statist 

■■Statistics, &c. 

Stud, 

“ Studies, Studien. 


Suppl, 

•■Supplement, 

Surg. 

■■Surgery, Surgical, 

Syst. 

■■System. 

System. 

■■Systematic, systematisch] 
&c. 

Theol. 

■■Theology, &c. 

The rap. 

■•Therapeutic, &0. 
■■Thomisie. 

Thom. 

Tijd. 

■sTijdskrift. 

trad. 

■■traduit. 

Trans. 

wTrnnsiictioiis. * 

trans. (Eng. &Q.) 

■■translation (Engliah^&c.). 

Trav. 

■s Travaur. 

Treat. 

« Treatise. 

Trib. 

^Tribune. 

Trimest. 

■■Trimostriel. 

ii. 

■* fiber. 

u. 

■■und. 

Uebera. 

«■ Uebersotzti. 

Uiiiv. 

-■University. 

TJnivl. 

■■Universal. 

Untersudu 

»■ Untersuchungonu 

V. 

■■von. 

Ver. 

-e Veroin. 

verb. 

»» verbesserter. 

Verb. 

■■yerhandlung. 

vorm. 

•• vermeil rte. 

Vo<*ab. 

■■Vocabulary. 

vol. 

*= volume. 

Vortr. 

■» Vortrage. 

Vorw. 

■■ Vorwort. 

Vtljsch. 

■■ V i ertel j aiirsschrifi. 

! Wien. 

■■Wiener. 

Wise. 

•■Wisconsin. 

iW’iss., wisa. 

a* Wi.s8ens(^haft, wissen- 
schaftUch. 

Wochensch. 

Wochensch rift. 

WOrterb. 

■■Wfirterbuch. 

z. 

■fzur, zum. 

Zool. 

Zoology, &•. 

Zeit. 

■■Zeiturig. 

Zeitsch. 

~ Zeitsch rift. 




IL ABBREVIATIONS OF TITLES OF JOURNALS 
AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Abhandl. d. k. sJlchs. Geaell. d. Wis»* 

Ahhnndl. d. phyaiol. Gesell. zu Bt^rlia 
Abhandl. z. Philos. 

Acad. K. Mod.*CJiir. d. Prance 
Addr. and Proc. Naiul. £duc. Aasoo. 

Alien, and Kcurol. 

Allg. Pitd. 

Allg. Wien. med. Zeit. 

Ailg. Zeitsch f. Psycliiat* 

Amer. Aiithropol. 

Arner. J. Med. Soi* 

Amer. J. of Iiisaii. 

Amer. J. of Oidithal. 

Amer. »T. of Physiol. 

Amor. J. of Psychol. 

Amor. J. of Sci. 

Amcr. J. of fSociol. 

Amor, Med.-Surg. Bull. 

Amer. Natural. 

Amer. Pliys. Eduo, ReT* 

Amor. Fresh. Rev. 

Anat. Anz. 

Anal, llefte 

Ann. Amer. Acad. Polit, and Soo, SoL 
Ann. Clin, de Bordeaux 
Ann. d. Mai. de rOreille 
Ann. d‘Ooul. 

Ann, d. Physik u.Chemie (or Wiedemann'® Ann.) 
Ann. d. Sci. Nat. 

Ann. d. Sci. Psych, 

Ann. de Microg. 

Ann. de Philos. ChrdU 
Ann. de Psyohiat. 

Ann. di FroniaU 
Atui. di Neurol. 

Ann. di Otol. 

Ann. di Ottal. 

Ann. of Otol., Rhinol., and Xaiyngol* 

Ann. M<ki. -Psychol. 

Ann, Soc. Roy. d. Sol. Mdd* ot Nat* de Brux* 
Ann^e Biol. 

Annde Philos. 

Ann^ PsychoU 
Anni^ SocioL 
Annual £ncy<u 
Anomalo 
Antlirow)!* 

Antiq. Rom. Syntagma 
Arch. Clin, de Bordeaux 
Arch. d'Anat. Miorosc. 

Arch, d'Axiibropol. Oriin. 

Arch, do NeuroL 
Aroh, d'Ophthal* 


Arch, de Pliysiol. 

Arch, di P.sichiat. 

Arch. f. Anat. u. Enlwickelungsgesch. 
Arch, f. Anat. u. Physiol. — Physiol. Abtlu 
Arch, f, Anat. u. Physiol. —Anat. A bill. 
Arch. f. Augcnh. 

ArcJi. f. d. ges. Pliysiol. (or Pfliiger^s Arch,) 
Arch. f. Entwickoliingsmeclu 
Arch. f. exper. Pathol. 

Arch. f. Gesch. d. Philos, 

Arch. f. krim. Anlhropol. 

I Arch. f. I.Aryngol. u. RhlnoL 
Arch. f. mikr. Anat. 

Arch. f. Ohreuh. 

Arch. f. Oplithal, (or v. Oraefe’s Arch.) 
Arch. f. pathoJ. Anat. (or Virchow's Axchu) 
Arch. f. Psychiat. 

Arch. f. Religion SWISS. 

Arch. f. syst. Philos. 

Arch. Int. de Luryngol. et d’Otol. 

Arch. Ital. d. Biol, 

Arch. Ital. di Laringol, 

Arcli. of Neurol, and Psychopathol* 

Arch . of O ph thal. 

Arch, of Otol, 

Arena 

Atlantic Mo. 

Atti K. Accad. d. Lincei 
Atti Soc, Rooi. di Antropol, 

Beitr. z. Ak. u. Musikwiss. 

Beitr. z. Augenh. Pent sch man n's) 

Beitr, z, exper. Psychol. 

Beitr. z. pathol. Anat. 

Beitr. z. Psychol, u. Philos. 

Ber. d. k. silclis. Gesell. d. Wiss. 

Ber. d. Senckenberg. Natui*£.'GeselL 
Berl. klin. Wochensch, 

Bern. Stud. z. Philos, 

BibHog. Anat. 

Biol. Centralbl. 

Biol. I4<>ctures 

Biol. Untersuch. (Retzius^s) 

Blaickwood's Mag. 

Boll, d, Soc. di Natural, in Napoli 
Boll. d. Policlin. Gen. di Torino 
Boll. d. Soc. Lane. d. Cap. di Roma 
Boll. d. Soc. Med.-Chir. di Pavia 
Boston Med. and Surg. J. 

Brain 

Brit. Mod. J, 

Brit. Quart. Rev. 

Bull. Acad, de M4d. 



II. ABBKEVIATIONS OF TITLES 


tnll. Anier. Acad. Mod. 

Bull. Hopkins Hosp. 

JlM\h M6d. 

BulL Mua. Com par. Zool. Hiirvard ColL 
Bull; Soc. d'Anthropol. d. P;;ris 
Bulk St^. d. Mod. Mont. d. H* 1;^. 

Bull. Soc. Franco-Belg. 

Bull. Soc. Koy, d. Sci. M^d. et Nat. d* Brux. 
Bull. Soc, Zool. d. France 
BulL Univ. of Wise. 

Cat hoi. Univ. BulL 
Cellule 

Central bl. f. allg. Pathol, u. pnthol. Anat. 
Centrall'l. f. Anthropol. 

Contra Ibl. f. med. Wiss. 

Centralbl. f. Nervenli. u, Psychiat. 
Coniralbl. f. Physiol. 

Central bl f, i)rakt. Augenh. 

Century Mag. 

Child-Study Mo. 

Clovoland Med. Gaz. 

Columbia Univ. Bull. 

Columbia Univ. Gout rib, to Philos. 
Commuu. air A(?cad. Med.-Chir. di Napoli 
Goinpar. EmbryoL 
Omtorap, Rev. 

Corresp.-BI. d. deutsch. anthropoL Gosell. 
Course in E.xp<'r. PsvehoL 
C. R Acad. d. Sci. ^ 

C. R, Acad. d. Svi. Mor. et Pol. 

C. R Soc. de Biol. 

Deutsch. Ar<‘h. f. klin. Med. 

Deutsch. ined. W<>rhen»cii. 

Beutsch. iTie<L Zrit. 

DeuUcb. lUiscliau. 

Deulsch. Rev. 

I)outf<cb. Zeitsch. f. NervenR 
Diet, do PhysioL 

Edinburgh Med. J. 

Edu(3atioii 
Educ. Rev. 

Em eye. Brit. 

f’t. publ, p. C<iinp. d. J<5sns 

Elh, Nic. 

Eth. of Nat 

Field Columbian Museum - AnthropoL Ser. 

Folk-Lore 

PortiJ. Rev. 

Fort.sch. d. Med. 

Fomin 

Friedreich's Bl. f. gcrichtl. Med. 

Oac, Mdd. 

Gen. Corresp. 

Gen. M*:tii. 

Gen. MorphoL 
Ge.scli. d. Aesthetik 
Gesch. d. christl. Eth. 

Gesch. d. Philos. 

Gior. di Patol. Nerv, a Ment. 

Glasgow Med, J. 

Handh. d. Phy-sioL 
Handb. of Mor. Philos. 

HandwCrterb. d. Staatswisa. 

Hist, of Eth. 
liygeia 


Inaug. Diss. 

Inland Educ. 

Int. J. of Ethics 
Int. Mod. Miig. 

Int. Monatssch. f. Anat. u. Physiol, 

Int. 8ci. Ser. 

Intemnid. d. Biol, et d. MM. 

IntormM. d. Neurol, at d. Alida, 

Iowa Mod. J. 

J. Anier Folklore 
J. Amor. Med. Assoa. 

J. AnthropoL Inst. 

J. Asiatic 8oc. 

J, Boston Soc. Mod, ScL 
J. de TAnjit. et do La Pliysiol, 

J. de Neurol, (et d’lTyiniol.) 

J. do PhysioL et Pathol. G^n. 

J. do Pliysiquo 

J. Int. d'Anat. et de Physiol. 

J. Linn. So»*. 

J. N. Y. Enioinol. Soc. 

J. N. Y. Miertisc. 8ot;. 

J. of Anat. and PlivsioL 
J. of Compar. Neurol. 

J. of E2diic 

J. of Kxper. M<ul. 

J. of LMryn;;oI., Khinol., and OtoL 
J. of Mont. Sci. 

*1. of Moi phoJ. 

J. of Nerv. and Mont. Dis. 

J. of Ophth.il * OtoL, and Laryiigol. 

J. of Orihe. Surg. 

J. of pi dag. 

J. of Phv>iol. 

J. of Poi.t. Kcon. 

J. r-f iSpecn). PliiloS. 

Jahrh. f. Philos, u. spek. Thool* 

Jahrh. f. Psych iat. u. NeiiroL 
.T<?n.i. Zeitsi.'i). f. Natiirwi^s. 

Jolins Hopkins Hos|). Rep. 

Johns Hiipkins Univ. Circ. 

J. Roy. Statist. Soc, 

Kansas Univ. Quart. 

K:int.>*l tid. 

Kliri. M'iiiatsbl. f, Angonh. 

Klin. Yortr. u. d. Gob. d. OtoL u. Phar.-Ilhiuol. 
Kril. d. prakt. Vei nunft 
Krit. d. reinen Vezmunft 

La Nfiture 
La Parole 
lancet 
Laryngol. 

Loots, on Mot. 

I^hrb. d, Ivyrhol. 

Linn. Soc. J. ZooL 
Linn. Soc. Trans. 

Lyt)n Mdd, 

Mag, Nat. Hist, 

Man 1 oonii o Mod . 

Manual of Pwycljol. 

Mod. Jahrh., Wien 
Med.*Leg, J. 

Med. Mag. 

Me<l, Mod. 

Med. Record 
Med. Times 

Mem. Amor. Acad. Arts and Scl. 
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Hem. Amer. Hus. of Nat. Hist.^ N. Y. 
Mem. Best. Soc. Nat. Hiet. 

Mi$m. Soc. d'Anthropol. Paris 
Mdm. Soo. Zool. d. France 
Ment. DovoL in the Child and the Bace 
Mciit. Bis. 

Meth. ofEth. 

Mind 

Milteil. d. zool. Stat. zn Neapel 
MonatsHch. f. Olirenlh 
Moiiatssch. f. Psych i at. u. NouroL 
Monist 

Mof: and Legisl. 

Mor. Sent. 

Morpliol. Arb. (Scliwalbe) 

Msorphol. Jahrb. 

Munch, tned. Woohensch. 

Nat. Sci. 

Nature 

Natur u. Offenb. 

Naturw. VVocluinseh. 

Neurol. Central bL 
New World 
Nineteenth Cent. 

Nordiskt Med. Arkiv. 

Norsk Mag. f. Laogerid. 

North Amor. Rev. 

Nor til west. Lane^-'t 
Nouv, Icon, do la Salpctrlftre 
Nov. Org. 

NuoA a Anb^L 
N. y. Mcvl. J. 

N. Y, State Hosp. BulL 

Open Court 
CphtlwiK Reo. 

OpJithal. Koy. 

Pad. Mouatsh. 

Pedag. Sem, 

Pediatrics 
Philo.'^. Apbor. 

Phitos. d. (vrlechon 
Philos. .Jahi l>. 

PJiiJo.s. Mag. 

Philo.s. of Eduo. 

Philos. 

Philos. Stud. 

P) kilos. 'J'raus Roy. Soe. 

PhiloH. Zool. 

Physical Rev. 

Plkysiol. d. tioruchs 
Pliysiol. Optik 
Physiol. P.svrhol. 

Polit. Sci. (jkiarfc. 
pop. Sid. Mo. 

Praet. Eth. 

Prosb. and Ref. Rov. 

Pre.sso Mt^d, 

Press© Med. .Bolg. 

Princeton Cent rib. to Philos. 

Princeton Contrib. to P.syuhoU 
Trine, of Econ. 

Prino. of Eth. 

Prihe. of PrsychoL 
Princ. of S<*i. 

Prino. of Sociol. 

I*roc. Acad. Nat. Sci. 

Proc. Anier. Acatl. Arts and Sol. 

Proc. Ainer. Assoc. Adv. Sci. 


Proc. Amor. Med.-Paychol, Assoc. 

Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 

Proc. Amer. Psychol. Assoc. 

Proc. Cambridge Philos. Soc. 

Proc. Entomol, Soc, 

Proc. Maricliester Lit. and Philos. Soc, 

Proc. Hoy. Soc. 

Proc. Soc. Psych. Rez. 

Proc. Zool. Soo. 

Progrfes M<5d. 

Prz#»glad Filoz. 

Przeglad LekarskI 
Psicol. Oontemp. 

Psycliiater 
Psych i.sehe Stud, 

Psychol, .als Wise. 

Psyi'hol. Arb. 

P.Hycliol. Ex per, 

Psyidiol. Rev. 

Publ. Amer. Acad, Polit, and Soo. Sci. 

Quart. Mod. J. 

Quart. J. Microsc. Sci. 

Quart. J. of Inebr. 

Real-Enoyc. 

Itec. d'Ophtbal. 

H( ndic. U. I. liOinbard. 

Rep. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci. 

Rep, Bureau Ei.linol. 

Kep. Comni‘r Educ. 

Rep. Smithson. Inst. 

Rev. Bleu© 

liev. d. Deux Mondes 

Ri v. d. Quest. Hist. 

Rev. d. Quest, Sclent. 

Rev. d. Rev. 

Rev, de l Eusoignem. 

Rev. de niypiiot. 

Rev. de rUniv. do Brux. 

Rev. do Med. 

Rev. do Mvd. y Cirug. Pract. 

Rev. do Mel. et de M<»r. 

Rev. do Mor. Si/cialo 
Rev. do Pfkvis 

Rev, lie P.-:.ychiat,, do Neurol, et d© Psychol. 
Exptir. 

Rev. do P^ychol. Clin, et Tlnirap, 

Rev. Encye. 

Rev. (Jen. des Sci. 

Rev. Othi. d’Ophthal. 

Rev. Int. de I’Eiitseignem. 

R«?v. lilt, do Sociol. 

Kev. Met!, do la Siii.sse Roinande 
Rev. { Mens.) d© ri<Icolc d’AntiiropoL 
Rt»v, Neo-Scol. 

Kev. Neurol. 

Rev. IVdag. 

Rev, Pliilos. 

]\ev'. Seient. 

Ri*v. Thorn. 

Rev. Trijno.st. Microg. 

Riv. di Kilos. Seient. 

Riv. di Patol. Norv. o Mont* 

Riv. di Sei. Biol. 

Riv. Filo.s. 

Riv. Icon. Pol'd. Gen. di Torino 
Riv. Ital. di Kilos. 

Riv. Ital. di Soeiol. 

Riv, Mens, di Psich. Porens., Antropol, Crim.^ 
eco. 
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^ Riv. Quind. di Psicol. 

Ktv, Sperini. di Freaiafc. 

Scff-nce 
•Sci. of Eduo. 

Sci. Progi^oss 
ScfoDt. Atner. Suppl. 

Somaine M4d. 

Semej. malat tnent. 

Sit-zber, Akad. Wins. Be rlin 
Sitzber. Akt\d. Wiss. Muiichen 
Silzber. Akad. Wiss. AVien 
Skand. Arch. f. PhyaioL 
Social and £th. Iiitcrpi*et» 

Speri men tale 
Stud, in Educ. 

Stud. Yale Psychol. Lab. 

Syst Dis. Eye 
Sysk d. Philos, 

System. TheoL 

Texas Acad, of 8c!. 

Toledo Med. and Surg. Rep*r. 
Trans. Atner. Microsc. Soc. 
Trans. Amer. Philo.s, Soo. 

Trans. Canad. Inst. 

Trans. Illinois Soc. Child-Study 
Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada 
Trans. Roy, Soc. Edlzi burgh 
Trib. Med. 

Tnke*s Diet, of Psychol Mod. 
Twentieth Cent. Pract of Med. 


tJnivl. Cyc. 

Univ. Med. Mag. 

XJniv. of Cal. Stud, 

Univ. of Chicago Contrib. to Philoiu 
Univ* of Iowa Stud, iu Psychol. 


Univ* of Toronto Stud,— 'P»ych<d S«r. 

Verb, d. Berl. Qesell. f. AnthropoL 
Vocab. of PJiiloa* 

Voprosi Philos. 

Vrach 

Vtljach. f. gerichtL Med 
Vtfjsch. f. Musikwias. 

Vtljsch. f. wisa. Philos, 

Weekbl, V. h, nedorl. Tijd. Geneeak* 
West London Med. J. 

West. Reserve Univ. BulL 
Westminster Rev, 

AVien. klin. Rdschau, 

Wien, klin, Wochensoh* 

Wien, med. Presse 
Wien. med. Wochensoh, 

Wise. Oeol. and Nat. Hist. Survey Bull. 
WOrterb. d. philoa. Begriffe 
WOrterb, d. philos. Gi undbegriffe 

Zeitsch. f. angew. Mikr. 

Zeitsch. f. Aiigenh, 

Zeitsch. f. Biol. 

Zeitsch. f. EihnoL 
ZeiUch. f. Hypnot. 

Zfdtsch. f. imman. Philoa. 

Zeitsch. f. kuthol. Tbeol. 

Zeitsch. f. ktin. Med. 

Zfitsch. f. Kriin.-AnthropoL 
Zeitsch. f. Ohrenh. 

Zeitsch. f. pad. P.sychol, 

ZoiUch. f. Philos, u. Pad. 

ZoiUoh. f. Philos, u. philos. Krii* 
Zeitsch. f. physiol. Chemie 
Zeit.sch. f, Psjych(*l. 

Zeitsch. f. wiss. ZooL 
Zool. Ana, 

Zool. Jahrb, 
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A — ABERRATION 


A (in logic). Symbol for the universal j 
aflirinative jxulgmont — All men are mortuL | 
Literature : notes on tlie origin of this and 
the other symbols of i'onnal logic are to l>e| 
i’v'.und (nub verbis) in Eisleb, Wbiterb. d.| 
philof?. Begriffe. See also Pbantl, Gcsch. I 
d. Logik. (J.M.B.) 

A==: A. The logical formula for Idej^tity 

(q, V.), (J.M.B.) 

A| All, or Abs; A or An* The fornter 
(^ 4 , Ab, or Ahs), n prelix of Latin origin, de- 
notes separation, <leviatioi), or departure from, 
as in amentia^ a departure from normal mental 
eiulowment ; abnormal, deviating from what is 
typical or normal : tlie latter (a or a pre- 
fix of Greek origin (known as « privative), de- 
notes iiV)Sonce or lack of, and is equivalent to 
the English un or less, as in loss or 

lack of memory; anaesthesia, loss or lack of 

sens^ation. (j.j,) 

Abacas (logical) [from the letters A,B, 0 ] : 
Gcr. Rechentisch ] Er. abaqtie; Ital. abbaco, 
Mechiinical arrangement, resembling the aritli- 
metical abacus, by whiclj may be exhibited 
(i) the total comhinatioiis of a nnml>er of 
simple logical terms with their several nega- 
tives, (2) the eflect produced on sucli emn- 
hinations by subjecting the terms involved to 
any restrictions or defined relations. 

Term and thing are used by J evens. See bis 
Pure Lojic and other Minor Weyrks (1890), 
80, 1 13 IL 117 ff., 151. Called also LootCAL 
Machine Ck-a.) 

Abanp, Pietro d’ (Petrus de Apono, or — 
Apoime, or — do Padua). (1246-1315 or 
1316.) Studied at (Constantinople, Padua, 
and Paris: settled at Padua, where ho prac- 
tised astrology and alchemy, after methods 
of Averrods^ and niedicdno, after metlmds of 
h ] 


the Arabs. Denounced as a sorcerer, pos- 
sessor of the philosopher's stone, &c., by 
the clergy, he received a death sentence from 
the Inquisition, but died a natural death at 
Padua. 

Abbadior Jacq[aes. (1657-1727.) Scholar 
and divine. Keceived degree of D.I). at the 
age of seventeen. Pastor of the Frencli church 
at Berlin: accompanied Marshal Scliomberg 
to England in 1688 : minister of the French 
chuixh in the >Savoy, London : having received 
episcopal ordination, he was made dean of 
Killaloe, Ireland, by King William. Best 
known for his religious treatises. 

Abdalatif, or Abd-el-Latif* or Abd-ol* 
Ziateef. (1162-1231.) An Arabian historian 
and physician. He wjote on Egypt. 

Ab 61 ard, or Abailard> Pierre. (1079- 
1142.) French phih«M)pLer and dialectician. 
Studied dialectics under the Nominalist lios- 
cellinus and under the Realist William of 
Champeaux, tluology under Anselm of Laon. 
Taught in Paris chiefly. He varied little from 
Nominalism, (q.v.), being one of the founders 
of SOHOLASTJCrSM (q.v.). 

Abercrombie, John. (17S0-1844,) Prac- 
tised medicine in Edinburgh. Writer on 
moral and intellectual philosophy. 

Abercrombjy David. (Latter half of 
17th century.) Scottish inetajtliysician, who 
wrote on the practice of medicine, on the pulse, 
on theological and philosophical themes, &c. 

Aberration (cliroinatie) [Lat. aherrare, to 
wainler, to deviate] : Ger. chronmtische A her- 
ration] Fr. aberration chrofuatique ; Ital. 
aherraziojie cremiatira, A result of the differ- 
ent *kgroes of refraction which lights of 
diflerent wavc-lejigths experience in travers- 
ing a lens, it is possibly of psychological 

B 
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iiiipurtancf, as inllueuciiig the }>eiTeption of dftermined the present view that ablaut is a 
distance. See Vision, and Space (percep- purely phonetic phenomenon, and that its varia- 
tion ot). tions luive been merely utilized by language ; 

LiUnrature : HELMHOi/rz, Physiol. Optik as notably, owing to decay of endings, in the 
(2nd ed.), 156; SAXT'Oni). Course in Exper. Teutonic languages, for the distinguishing of 
Psychol., expf, 109. (e.b.t.) meanings. See Umlaut. (n.i.w.) 

Aberration (mental) ; GeT,Geisttmt&nimj. Abnormal [Lat. normal rule]; G(‘r. 
Irrmin ; Fr. aberration mentale, alihwtvm ; ahnorm, unTryelrniissig ; Fr, cmannal ; Ital. 
ItaL ahrraaione mentide. A term of somewdiat anonnale. Distinctly deviating from a more 
iiulftinite scope denoting a more or less serious or less precisely determined norm, standard, or 
departure from normal soundness of mind ; type. 

also used to indicate any form of mental Abnormal Psychology: Oer. patholo- 
disorder or insanity. (J.J.) gische Psychologie. Pafjchologie der Oeistesstor- 

Ability and Inability (in theology) [Lat. tingen; Fr. /w/c/io/o'/Ze des anorinaiJbx^ insgoHo- 
a'^hahiliSy expert]: Cor. Fnhigkeit, Unfahig- Injie patholojiq-m\ imcologia niorbosa {or 
keit: Fr. caqfacitr, incajmcite \ Ital. ahilitd, patologica^ That division of psychology which 
inubillta. These terms designate the sinner’s treats of such mental proce.sses and mnnifesta- 
power, or want of it, to do what is good tions deviate in various ways and to a more 
ill the sight of God. ‘ Man by bis fall into or less serious extent from wdmt is regarded 
a state of sin hath wholly lost all ability as normal or usual. It is desirable to give to 
of will to any spiritual good accompanying (bis term a w'ide significance, making it one 
salvation; so, as a natural man, being alto- -of the huge divisions of Psvcrroi.ooy (q.v.), 
gether adverse to that of good, he is not able | including the stmly of all that is irregular 
by his own strength to convert himself, er to; or unusual in mental phenomena. It would 
prepaie himself tiierennto ’ {^Wiiiitrninsfer Con- > thu.s embrace the study of the various forms of 
feesion). The problem has close cuiinectloii with : illusions and hallucinations : of the plumomena 
the dogma of original sin. | of trance, bypmdism, automatism, and allied 

The Pelagians hohl the view of ^ plenary j state.s ; of the psychic etlVcts of drugs 01 in- 
ability’; the ArminiaiiH, that of * gracious j ti>xicants and of diseased bodily contlitions ; of 
ability'; and tlie school of Edwards, that of ; the impairment of the faculties in old age; 
‘ natural ability.' I of tin* unusual mental manifestations of in- 

Literature: Uaoenracu, Hi.st. of Doctrine, dividuals or classes under the dominance of 
ii. 214 f . ; A, IL Strong, System. Theol., special or extreme emotion.s (fright, panic, 
342 f, (R.M.w.) psychic epidemics); of real or alleged mani- 

Abiogenesis : see Bioof.nesis, festations purj)orting to transcend the ordinary 

Ablaut a6, off, denoting siihstitution, law.s and limitation.s of human intelligence 
a soujid). A German term in genejal (po.ssession, telepalhic pherjomena). as well as 
scientific use to denote those variations of vowfd of the more .specific types of lack of develop- 
in IndoEuropean roots, suffixeJ^, and endings, ment, irregular d eve! opine 11 1, or logs or ini- 
which are solely dependent upon phonetic con- pairment of faculty, coin;iituting tiie various 
ditiong in the mother-speech. Its best English fonn.^ «d‘ mental disorder or insanity. This 
equivalent is ' vowel-griKlation.’ last division is commonly known a.s Mentai^ 

The phenomena of ablaut first noted and Pathology (q. v.) or P.syc.hopatliology. See 
clas^sifitd in connection w ith the hiiBtorical study also Psychiatry. 

ofTeubjiiicgrainmar, e.g. were Lilrralure : tee the several topics referred 

in the early days of lingui.^ritic science conceived to, and Biblioo. G, i, g, (J.J.) 

of as developed to .serve the purpo.se of the dif- Aborigines [ liut. ah^origo, origin] : Qer. 
ferentiated meanings ; but tlie later percept h*n Urbev^ohmr; Fr. ahorigrnes'y Ital. aborigmi. 
that they are simple inheritances from the Primitive iuhabitants of the earliest known 
mother-Hpeech disconnected from any phonetic period. (J.J.) 

conditions active or discernible in the se|»antte Aboulia [Gr. d-f / 3 oi>Xr;, will] : Ger. Abulit% 
languages, and further, that the same vai iririons IVUlenlosigkelt {^schwdehs ) ; Fr. aboulie ; Ital. 
appear in suffixes and endings as in roots; that, abulia. Loss or lack of the power to exercise 
e. g. jm^cor : procus in Lat. is the same thing will. The defect apj^ears in a variety of 
as xiyu) r X6yfH‘ in Greek, and aingen : geamg forms, which are discussed in the ai ticle Will 
in Get., and that ipigOfiiv ; (ftiptre Is the same (defects of). (J.J.) 

thing as orTrov : iirnc, and as XcXocTra ; Xcmw, Abscissa: see Curve. 
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ABSENT-MINDEDNESS — ABSOLUTE 


. Absent-mindedness: Uer. kerdreuthnit \ 
Fr. diittraclion^ absence ; Ital. distrazioue, 
(t) A condition of inattention to certain parts 
of the conscious field resulting from positive 
attention to other parts. (j.m.b.-cj.f.s.) 

This is a p(>j)u]ar term applicable to states of 
mental preoccupation of all sorts, whether from 
Distkaction (^p v.) or from absorption in or j 
concentration upon a train of thought. The 
popular emphasis is placed on the incongruities 
of Setion, speech, &c., wliicli result in the view 
of the onlooker. See Attention. (j.m.b.) 

{2) Ahnonnal. A nioro habitual condition 
of abstraction or preoccupation. It is 
cliaracteriKed by inattention to one’s sur- 
roundings and a forget fulness of or failure 
to realize what would ordinarily easily and 
nattimlly enter tlie field of consciousness. 
Tf we regard as the normal attitude of the 
attention one in wliich a jimite<l gn.mp of per- 
ceptions occii])ies the focus of consciousness 
while at the .same time a wide penumbra of 
outlying [icrcejdions is less definitely prestmt, 
and in which the transition is easy from one 
fi;ca.l group to another, then we may describe 
tlie condition of ahseut-miiidediiess as charac- 
terized by a very {rhavp concentration of the 
attention upon a narrow area, the ]>onumhiaof 
pe»*ce|dions fading away, and the tr.‘ij)sition 
fi om one to another of tin? several component. s 
of the streuni of consciousness becoming ditli- 
cult and iincortain, Thi.s deviation from tJie 
normal distrilmtion of the attention is familiar 
as a transitory ex]>erlenco ; hut in some indi- 
viduals, or again as a mark of senescence, hc- 
CHuues niuro or less luihitmil ajjd characteristic. 
It is then niore or loss abnormal. The cemdi- 
tion is prohaldy allied t(» such states as I)js- 
TifAcTiox and Ecstasy ((pv.), as wrll 

as to states of vjigmuicss of consciousness, 
such as reverie, * bn>wn-study/ and the like. 
See Attention (defects id). (j.j.) 

Absolute and The Absolute [Lat. «6-p 
solrere., to loose ] : Ger, absofut, das AbsoluU; 
Fr. (Vydjsolu ; Ilal. (Z ) asso/uto. That which 
is not relative is Absolute ; and the ultimate 
principle of explanation of the universe is The 
Absolute. 

This meaning is the common element in the 
various uses of Absolute as mi adjective, cover- 
i?Ag the narrower connotations of ‘ not de|K;ii- 
dent/ ‘ unconditioned,’ ‘necessary'' ; e.g. abso- 
lute (perfect, immediate) knowledge or truth; 
absolute (independent) existence ; absolute 
(undetermined) freedom ; absolute (not rela- j 
tive) validity; absolute (ultimate) categories; j 
absolute (inherent) necessity ; absolute }X)8ition 


(the }>obiting of what is not relative); ahsoiut^ 
spirit (see Mind, in philosophy) ; absolute 
(noumenal) .space, time, ego (.see Kantian 
Tekmjnology) ; absolute (inherent, uncjii- 
ditional) value. 

The Absolute, as a substantive, has three 
great connota t ions i n the pb ilosophi ca I sy t em s ; 
it is an ultimate principle (i) as all-coinjirc- 
heusive, i.c. including all possible dif-tlnctions, 
the univt-rsal ; and (2) us immrdiate, i.e. 
e^rcaping all |)i*.ssihle definition or distinction ; 
for this nect'f-sarily^ irn])lie8 negation. This 
latter connotation covers theal)Solute as nou- 
menal (<>r unknowable to ihost* who consider 
knowledge a relation in which the object, as 
coiij-tltuted, is facto jdiejionieiiMl). {3) As 
\vor]d“gr«niTid : lii>t cause, jyrirmim 7 n(H'ms, 
7 iafur(i nittffmna, i. e. relatively absolute. In 
modern philosophy Ni:o- IlmiEi.iAMSM or ab- 
solute Iduat-ism and Pantheism, represent 

( 1 ) ; K ANTI ANiSxM and Ao NOSTicibM represent 

( 2 ) ; epistemolngical Peali.-m, Matei{IAe- 

i.sM, Seiri'j (jAi.isM, and repr4?sent 

( 3 ) - 

Besides the principal discussions under Re- 
LAT1V.E AND ABSOLUTE, InMIMTK, and PHE- 
NOMENON, see the other topics printed in large 
type above. (j.m.b., g.f.s.) 

The Absolute in sense (i) is independently 
real ; having a reality )iot imparted or other- 
wise conditioned by other reality. It is ac- 
cord ingiy'- that which is entiiely of itself, 
and as such (in th<? view of the metaphysical 
moni'-ts who chictly use the term) it must 
Icompiise all reality; for if there wen* any 
reality’ external to it, the two would stand in 
mutual relations conditiiming both. It follows 
that there is only one tiling in the ^vorld, all 
,M]>parentl\’ di.'-tiiict things being parts or 
aspects w’ithout an iiulej>endent reality. Thus 
the Absolute is simply the universe, with the 
added connotation tliat its principle of being 
is necessarily but one. 

The Absolute has figured both in idealistic 
and in realistic systems. In the jbnucr it is 
necessarily psychic in nature ; in some of 
them it is cimceivod as a cosmic consciou>ness 
in whicli liuman and brute, and whatever 
otlier consciousness may exist, are embraced 
as parts, l^ersonality is sometimes asserted 
of it, eometinu's expressly denied. This 
‘Absolute Spirit’ is conceived as transcend- 
ing time, that is (according to one conce})tion), 
as including within itself all the streams of 
temporal experience in the myriad minds of 
the world, not in one moment (for the serial 
procession of moments is present as such), 
\ B 2 
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*t)ut in unity of consciousiieiJS!, in a einiiL 
experience. The idealistic Absolute J days its 
most notable role in tlie theories ol Fichte, 

Sctdling, and Hegel, and attains with the 
last naiaod its greuiest elaboration. Still the 
sum of things, its connotation is gradually 
enriched by the process of logical or ‘dia- 
lectic d ’ devi hipnient based on Hegors con- 
ception of the concrete ai d ('rganir character 
of nnivorsals. The Alisoluto iji this process 
fakes to itself pivdicate after pie^licate until 
it appears as embodying the perfect harmony 
of the objective world witii reason and of 
reason with itself 

In the British realistic speculation of 
Hamilton ajid Herbert ;>|.>ci.cer the term 1ms 
been used in other senses. It has sometimes 
been taken as imply ing freedom from all re- 
lation — soose (2) above — even the internal 
rol.ition oi the parts to tlio wlndt^, or to tmcli 
otlier; and sometimes in its proper sense as 
implying only freedom from external and 
necessary relation, i. e. independence. Hamil- 
ton, in defining the Absolute {Dlscu^^.stmis, 14), 
dismisses one j-ense of the wan'd and gives a 
second, as tolhiw-s : * AhsolutKnn intains JhdsheiL j 
completed ; in wdiicli sense the Ah-i 
solute will be what is out of relation, 

IIB finished, porfecl, complete, total, and thus 
coi’i'espniids to ro o\oi> aij<l TO T^'Xf loi'of Aristothf, 
in tills acceptation and it is that which for 
myself I exclusivtdy use — the Absolute is 
diametrically (>pposed to, is contradictorv of, 
the Infinite.’ With Hamilton’s follower, 

-Mansel {Limits ofUdiifions TliOfujht), w^e find : 

‘By the Absolute i;^ meant that wliich exists 
in and by itscH; having no ne<-e.>siiry iclation 
to any other being/ A definition cxunpatihle, 
as Mansel intoiids, with infinity in tlm thing;,.,, ,, 

defined and cor^istei.t with the meaning {^)\ BnAUTX. IVgg, 77 ie J LxeUnminit of Taste 
.<fn. n /.h„v*.. e,p.l SKnc^T ^ (/V../ 1 ( , 687). an.l Ma.«l,all. PaiJ, Pkasure, and 


absolve thee from thy sins/ pronounced by. a 
priest upon a penitent who has confessed. It 
is regarded as a judicial act. Tiie Homan 
Catholic sacrament of Penance requires the 
payment oi a debt of temporal puuishnient for 
sill. This takes the form of pious works, and 
used to lie discharged partly by pnbli(‘ pen- 
ances. The essential points to be noted are 
that a priest alone can give alisoliition, and 
that ho is alile to do so only after con- 
fession. • 

Literature: S. J. Hit.ntkr, Outlines of 
Dogmatic Theol., iii. 297 f.; Jehome, 0|^, 
499? Basil, Op., ii. 492; Binterim, 
l)enkwurdigkeiten,i. 1,3; Klee, Die Beiclito; 
SiEMEiis, Die Sacrament Jkichto. (It.M.^v.) 

Absolutism (aesihetic)t Gei*. aesthetiHcher 
Absolutifimuit ; Fi’, ahsohdisme esthetiquc\ Ital. 
assolutisrno estefiro. The doctrine that beiiuty 
is soinetiiing objtctive and absolute, i.e. wot 
relative to the observer, and hence that there 
is a fixed, absolute standard of criticism. 

Ih*.- theory appears first as a part of Plato’s 
system of idealism (see Platonism), in which 
it is lield that any aesthetic c.riiiclvsm or 
comparison of individual beautiful things pre- 
supposes some standard ol’ ah^mluto beauty. 
It lias in general been maiiitaihed by intui* 
tioni.sts in philoso|.liy. and attacked by timse 
Avho consider beauty merely a kind of |>lea- 
surc, and hence de]>endent on the indi- 
viduals orgajii'/.ation. ^fhe ahsolntisi wouhf 
explain ditferences in individual judgment, 
by the fact that individuals may differ 
in their capacity to discover and appie- 
ciate. An intermediate jH.silion is that of 
Kant, that beauty is suI)jf‘etivo, but that tlie 
judgment ‘Ibis is befintilul’. is alwuvs made 
as if an objective standard existed. See 

T. n.. 


Princifks, 38); ‘ Tliiis til.- First C.iuse must he 
Hi every se/ise perfoefe, complete, total ; includ- 
ing within it^dt all power, and ti’anscending 
all law. Or, to use the established woid, it 
must be absolute/ Among recent thinhers 
in W'liich various mediating positions are erun- 
biru^d wilh these grout tendeiicies n-spectively 
may i)(‘ mcntionod in clironologicul Lotze 
(dX ^t*iid]ey (2), and Royce(f). Be«- Bj hu<m;. 

Cn.rj.s.-.i M.n.) 

Absolute Ethics; see l{j;LAriVL anj> 
AnSOLUTK Ethic.s, 

Absolution fBat. absolution from ah sol- 
vere. Jo loose from] : Her. Absolufiou or Los 
sprechnnfj\ Fr. absohdion \ ital. assohizionc. 
llie name commonJy ^-iven to the phrase, ‘1 


Aesthettrs (1894), represent tiie two <.»pj»ostMl 
standj>oifit.s. ( 1. h.t/j 

Absolutism (political): Oer. AhsolatiirinyM’j 
r. ahHduthme: ital. asaolulimio. The absolute 
or unlimited rule, usually of rim* man: vir- 
ttially equivalent to DjisroTlf^M (q.v.). (V.r.M.) 

Abso^tion(inedue;*.tion)| Lat.«ft 4- sorhere. 
to su<*,k in j: Her. Ve.rtiefung\ h^v.ahsorpfioa \ 
Itul. assorimmnto The eoniplote e^ccupiition 
of the attention with an object of knowledge, 
According to Herbart, ilie twofold process 
of culture is that of mental absorption ami 
its removal through reflection. Ho calls 
absorption and iTfflcctiou the inspiration and 
expiration of the soul. In the former the 
mind loses itself momentarily in the contein- 
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fVlation of new experiences ; it forgets its nor- 
lUrtl or<ier of thought through its al)Sorx>tion 
in what is novel, strange, or wv)rKlerl'iil. Al»- 
sorption is Jbllowed by reflection, which is a 
conscious process of AerKUCKrTiON (<pv.) : the 
new experience lakes its place hemeforth as 
a mental jmshession. The (.‘otnpivhension of 
these two processes is of the uirnust jinporttnce 
to the art of im-tnietion. The Hegel iiui eqni* 
vaVtMit of absorption is Sklf-estjianoemk.nt 

(<1. V.). 

Literature : Hkuhakt, iSci. of Educ. (trans. 
uy Filkin), 123; De ( 5 akmo, Essentials of 
Melbod, 40-42, and Herbart and tiie Her- 
bartiaiis; Rosemikanz, l^hilos, of Educ, 
27. (o.neo.) 

Abstract (tenn. &c.): Ger. ahatrald, ahtje- 
zOffen ; Fr. ahafrait \ Jtal. Abj^traet 

is a relative designation, probably imjrlying 
throughout its vari<iU8 uses, («) the isolation of 
an aspect, (prality, or relation from the whole 
in which it is dij cctly ajipr ehejided, and {b) the 
eniploynient of the isolated factor as the sub- 
iecl of an assertion, v»nd therefore the assign- 
ment to it of a cci tain measure of indepeialent, 
subsfcantivi? existe nce. The second feature is 
prominent in the graminatical distiaciioii of 
absliact from concrete tenns. 

Tiic Ireatincnt of ubst i act terms begins with 
Aristotle, wdio contrasts the prccesse.s ucj^tupfins 
and ;T/)0(fdc(ns, and tuk<^s his exam|«les mainly 
from tlie contrast between miith< mat ics and 
pfiysics. Ill Aristotle, also, appears the general 
mark of abstraction, a.s drjairt lire fr.mi tlio im- 
mediate data of sense. Modern foiiuai logic 
has texnhal to view the function of ahstnu-t- 
ing as a subonlinate tlmugli m cessary ]>art of 
the process of (iENEKAi iz \TiuN (ci’V.). The 
sounder vie‘w, psyehologieaily, which rejects 
the distinction of kind between sen.se ajiprc- 
hensiun and thonglit, cannot admit that there 
is only one group of notions or terms, entitled 
to claim for itself the designation abstract. 

/Jterature : works on logic; Mkinung, 
Iluine-Htudimi (1877-S) ; Mkinong-Hofiuck. 
Logik, 21 if.; IIiisseiil, in Philos. Monatshefte, 
XXX. 159 ft' (11.A,) 

Abstract Idea: abstralie Vor.deihmg ; 

Fr. idee nbMraite ; Ital. idea aMratta, When 
that view of an object which is gained by 
way of Akstkaotion (tpv.) is rcgaided us a 
permanent possession of the mind, it is called 
an abstract idea. (o.f.s.-o .M. n.) 

In a OasNKBATi Idea (q.v.). like cbaiacters 
are upproliended as repeated, or capable of 
repetition, in a plurality of distinct instances. 
But the like nature thus repeated has 


itself an ii.tcrnal con.stit ution, 'ivlucli njyy 
be considered without vt ftu ence to its particu- 
lariziition in a plurality of special cases. So 
considered, it forms an abstract universal, am,! 
the inode of thought by winch it is apprehended 
is called an abstract idea or abstract con- 
ception. See CoxoEPTio.v. 

Man is a general concept or idea ; liumanity 
is an abstract concept or idea. Humanity 
coiisists in a group of chaiacttos found in 
each and every man. Wiicij we consider thi.s 
group oi characters per se, witliout reference 
to its repitition in a plurality of paiticular 
ca>cs, We ol>tain the abstract idea of humanity. 
The general idea of coiirst? involves abstrac- 
tion, ina.^much as the g( noral nature is dis- 
tinguislud iroin it' particular embodiments; 
but tlie aljstract idea d<*])ends on a fiiither 
ab^tl action perl’oiined upon the geiu ral idcji. 
In tills further abs>ti action the fact of gene- 
rality is disregarded, and only the group id 
characters which posse the generality is 
attended to. The objot t of an abstract con- 
ct*|'t is a univorsal, and a universal beloiig- 
ing to a general conce]»t. Put the universal 
is not tin* unity of jmiticular instances or ex- 
amples : it is jath.er tiie unity of the ehariic- 
tera or attributes belonging to each instance 
or example. 

In the language of logic the abstract con- 
cept is the con nidation of a gcmual terui 
cojisidt'ved apart from its deiiOtation. Mill 
defines an abstract name as a ‘ name which 
staiuls for an attribute of a thing.’ Thus 
Svbito is a name of a thing, or rather of things; 
whiteness is the name of a qua] it v or attribute 
of those things. Man is a uamo of many 
things; humanity is a name o< an attribute 
of those thing.^.’ He protest'' against the 
piHctice of ‘■applying the cx|ues.sion alntract 
name to all naine.< which are the result.*? of 
abstraction or genera liwitiim. and consequently 
to all general narne.s, instead of coniining it 
to I lie nanie.s of attributv's.' (G.r.s., j.M.n.) 

LiUraturc’. Behkei.ev, Princ. of Human 
Knowledge, Tntrod.,§§ 6-25, 97-100 ; Hv’ME, 
Ti eat iso on Hu man ^iature, § 7 ; 11 1 hot, 
L’l^volution des idce.s g<uu'*rales ; von Kkies, 
Uel)er die Nature gewisser mitden p.^ycliischeii 
Vovgaugen verkniipfter Gehiniznstaude, Zeit- 
sell. f. Psychol, u. Physiol, d. 8iunesorgane, 
viii. S. I ; and Zur I^sychologie des Urteils, 
Vtljsch. f. \viss. t’liilos., xxiii. Heft, i, S. 7; 
.Tamks, Princ. of Psychol,, i. 468, 508, U. 
48; Ward, art. P.sycho]og3% in Eiicyc. Brit., 
XX. 7r,“6 ; Stout, Analytic Psychol., i. 78- 
91 ; liAiiDWiN, Meiit. Devel. iu the Child and 
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^the Eace, cliap. xi, with quotation from Royce, | iiiGliiFion of similars. He is forced to adapt 
330. See Bibi-IOG. O, 2, a, and ssyskmiatic j himself to difft‘ieiu;es, and this is geuetically, 
works on psychology. (ti.v.s.) : no doubt, the beginning of abstj action. So in 

fiLbstraction [Lat. ah-k^tnihere, to draw |: j the case given above, when the child tiiide that 
6ci’. Abstruktkm ; Fr. a^iitracthm; Ital. an- j the lustre of the water disappears so soon as 
(rtizione. Conc( ntration of attention on those i he changes his jxisition, the process of alistract- 
parts or charactor.s of an object which are j ing lu.^tre ha>s begun. Me does not intention- 
treated as relevant to tlio special interest | ally seek for a given quality in similar ol>jccts 3 
of the moment, and its consequent with- that would require the abstract idea before- 
drawal from tliose wdiicli are irrelevant. hand ready-made. On tlie contrary, ho sfets 

Sometimes tJiose charnctei s wliich are .sped- n]x>n his concrete perception or image, 
ally atteiid(‘d to are said to be ali-stracted, viz. and finds dilferences coinpeiling him to dro^i 
separated from the whole towhicli they belong, out iiiconsif^tent details, wliich then become in 
But so far as tliis language is accurate at all ; so far irrelevant, to bis future use of tlie idea, 
it applies to all seh-ctive interests. It is essen- j This growth in intention at tbe expense of 
tial to alistraction to be prepaied to recognize : extension gradually results in tlie relative 
and disregard the irrelevant, and what is rec(»g- I isolation of this or that mark or quality, 
nized as irrelevant is facto abstracted i according to the exigencies o( this or that 
from. j interest trom moment to inonumt. It has 

Tlie interest on which abstraction depends j b«en called a sort of ‘erosion’ or wearing 
must be of a certain kind. Sumetliing bi ing ! down. When tbe mental habit of compari- 
initially presented as part of a given context, I son and logical analysi-s has been acquired, 
abstraction occurs only when tlie interest of this process is less important, giving way 
thouglit lies ill following out its relatieus, to deliberate exclusion and inclusion of 
not witldn, but out.side this context. To this marks. (j.m.b,, G.F.S.) 

end its lelations within the given eont^'xt ; LiUratnre \ A. Mkinono, Vtljsch, f. wiss. 
must be as far as pos.sible ignurod; and when ; Bhilus. (1888), 329 ff. ; general works on 
they obti ude tbemselves, they must be n‘Cog- j psychology. ((},r,s.-,i.>f.u.) 

liized as iirelevatit, and for that rea.son dis - 1 Absurd (in logic): Ger. avnnhmt ) Fr. 
regarded. Such a process may deniand nuu-e 1 ; JtaJ. assurdo. »See FAnLAOY, and 

or less strenuous effort or ‘ resistant concen- ; Beductio ai> aumthdum. 
tnition ’ (Sully). A cliild may attend pre- j Academy and New Academy [Or. A/c<i- 
dominantly to tlie ‘ bust re of sunlit water M proper name]: Ger. Akndcmie; Fr. 

simply because it is the most inqnes- j ; Ital. ocem/emm. See Schools OP 

Hva item w’tljin the context of it.s sense ; Gki. li e, and KKNAiS.sANCE. 
experit nee at the moment. In this casej Acatalepsy [(rr. j, tJnknow- 

there i.s no process of abstraction. But = ablencss ; a term used by the Greek Sceptics, 
abstraction is present in a Mcll-marked form Sec r.\K\owAnLK, and Sri:i>Tjf jsm. (j.m.b.) 
w'hen a psyciiologist attends to tin* lustre of ; Acatamatbe8ia(orAkat-)[Gr.ri-f>K<iru-p 
the water, bccaufrc he i.s intoicstod in analys- ; to icai nj: Ger. AAaCmnatkesie ; Fr. 

ing the perception of lustre in general, wdiat- (inalulity to attend); Hal. acata- 

ever may be tJie particular circumstances oi ^rnafesi. Inability to comprehend ordinaiy 

its occuri ence. j conversation, accompanied by a hlnnting of 

AlMractioii is to be distingui.slud froni itJje percejitions. It ajipears as a degenera- 
analysis. 'J he governing interest in analysis | tive symptom in various forms of chronic 
lies in di.^ccniing ])iii tial constituents within j Insanity (q.v.). (.i.j.) 

a given complex. The governing interot in j Acataphasia (or Akat*) [Or. d-f-Kard f 
ab.'" tract ion lies in relating the jmitial con- I to speak j : Gcr. Akatajihinie \ Fr. 

.stituents of a complex to partial con.stitneiit.s i>urapha/ne (.sec Aphjrasia — r..r.); Ital. 
of other compiexeH. (g.f.s., .j.m.b.) amiafania, A disoider of t-peech appearing 

Genetically, abstraction seems to be an as an inaldlify to connect words properly in 
ada[)live lum tion. The vague * general * with nentences ; a disorder of the syntactical 
which the cliild nray Iw* thorght to start out arrangement of words. It is thus an aphasic 
in bi.s treatment of an object is found to lead defect wliich involves the most complicated 
him into difhcultieB — notably in cases in j com ponents of spoken language. The course 
which he adopts a word fjotn his social fel - j outlines of speech — words and their meanings 
I0W.S and ap])liej:< it too widely, by tlie broad 1 — are understood and Bj[X)ken, but their finer 
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relations in the sentence are confuseA The 
ternt ^as stiggested by Steinthal juid adopted 
by Kussinanl, St^rungen der chap. xxx. 

See Spekch and its Dkfkcts. 

Acceleration (law <»f): Gcr. IfelPTfudinmie 
(Hiiecki?]) ; Fr. loi d' acceleration de dcvelppe- 
fnf>nt, tachgghiese ; Ital. legge di acceleramenio 
ontogenetico. * All uioditications and varia- 
tions in progressive series tend to apjx'ar first 
in tile adolescent or adult stages of growth, and 
then to be inherited In successive dcFCcndants 
at earlier and I’arlier stages according to the 
law of acceleration, until tliey either hc'coine 
einl»ry 4 )nic, or are crowded ou t of the organiza- 
tion, and replac<Ml in the development by 
characteristics of later origin' (Alphaeus 
Hyatt). 

This ‘ law' was put forth independently hy 
A. Hyatt and E. D. Cope, who lay rmicli stress 
on its importance. Meynert regards uccelera- 
tion in tlie emhryoJogical development of an 
organ ns definitely correlated with the bio- 
logical import a net* of that organ, 

Darwin called tins principle that of ‘ earlier 
inherit ance.' A very similar ])rinciple of onto ' 
genetic acceleration has also been made use 
of by Hin ckel (Micterochrony ’) and hy Lan- j 
kestor (^precocious segregation') to explain 
the early appearance of certain characters in 
emhiyos, (E.s.o.) 

fjit£Tuture\ A. Hyatt, Mem. Host. Hoc. 
Nat. Hist. (1866), 193 ; E. I). CoPK, Trans. 
Amor. Philos. Soc. (1866), 398; The Origin 
of the Fiitei^t (1887) ; The i*rimarv Factors of 
Organic Evolution (1896) ; Ek.n>t Mkyxkrt, 
lUomcchanik ( r.^'chlossen aus deiu Princip dor 
Oiganogenese /1898). (r.nt.M.) 

Al.so E. Hakckm-, Anthropogenie, 3. Aufl. 
(1877); E. R. Lakkksthu, Notes on Embryo- 
logy and Chis.siticutioiJ, Quart. J. Microrc. Sci., 
N. S„ xvii. (1877). (K.s.t;.) 

Accent (Fi*. acf'eni, from Lat. acemtu'i, 
hlasst or tone] : Ger. d ; Fr. acceri/ ; I tab 
mxento, A term employed in phonology, with 
soino confusion of use, to denote the varying 
quality, ])itch, or stress of vowel-simnds. It 
may al.so he applied to the conventional marks 
for denoting the same; as in French or 
Gi’cek. 

The Greek Trpon-wfitu (rrpnf, in addition, 4* 
song), of which the Lat. acemtus {ad + cano, 
sing) is a mere translation, was used by the 
Greek granunarians to include all the written 
signs, the marks of quantity, the breathings, 
the three accents proper, the hyphen, the 
aposftrophe, &o., which were added to the 
letters to guide pronunciation. Tile Greek 


word-accent was a matter of vaiying pitch,* 
accompanied also undoubtedly by some dis- 
tinction of stress. That wl.ich the French 
accents mark is only a variety of quality, a:id 
that now often only of historical value ; e in 
usually close e, ^ open. The English word- 
accent is distinguished most prominently by 
stress, or relative force of expulsion. The term 
accent is also loosely use<l to denote a peculiar 
colouring of pronunciation in the dialect of an 
individual or a community. (n.i.w.) 

Accentuation (in psychology): Ger. Be- 
(•mung ; Fv. accf.nUiation: It al. accent if a zione. 
The siihjectivcempliasis put upon certaiuterms 
of a sei iea in consciousness, which makes the 
serie.s more or loss rhythmical. (.T.M.B.-G.K.S.) 

The G<*rman equivalont is used by Wundt 
{Outlines of Psj/cJwl.j § it, 1>) in discussing 
auditory tone series. fc?ee 1 i1JYTH.m. (j.m.B.) 

Acceptance j Lat. acceptatio], Recom- 
momied to replace the word recognition, 
sometimes ii.«od as translation of the 
German .Anerkeiinen (-ung). (T. Hegel’s use 

of AnerktMniung in his Philos, of Mind] 
and Eisler, ^yOTtc'rh. d, philoa, Begriffe, sub 
vrrho. (J.M.B.) 

Accessory: see pRixciPAii. 

Accident: see Essence and Accident, 
and Chanck. 

Accident (i) and Accidental (2) [Lat. 

ad -^cadcre, to fall | : Ger. Accidenz ( r ), znfiilUg 
(2); Fr. accident{-fT)\ Ital. accidnitc {-falA, 
(i) That which is not essential or substantial. 
See Kssenck, and Substance ; also the 
equivalent terms in tlie Latin and Greek 
glossiiries under Tekminocogt. 

(2) From thi.s the further meaning of that 
which is di.^’coiiiiected wdth substance, and so 
uncaused and fortuitous. A ‘ pure accident ’ 
or the ‘purely accidentar indicate.s that 
which is uncaused, and which thus illusti ates 
chance in the old sense of the Greek rvx^, 
A 8 the word chance has come to mean subject 
to the law of prohaljility, and hence not 
fortuitous, this meaning of accident sJiould be 
retained, (J-M.b.) 

Accidentalism. The theory that eventg 
mayoc<Tir absolutely without cause. In ethics 
it is Indeterminism (q. v., also for fomgn 
equivalents); in inetaphyj^us it is Tychism. 
Of. Accident, and Chance. (j.m.b.) 

Aocideuter : see Pkk Accidens. 

Acclimatisation : see Accommodation 
(in biology). 

Accommodation (in biology): Ger. Accomo- 

dafio^n, Anpaasung : Fr. accommodfUion^ adap* 
tatioii] Ital. adattainenio. (a) The process 
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' by which .*111 organism reat^hes functional adaj)- 
tation. (6) The state attained by the process 
(a). These imaiiings were suggested by 
J.rMark Baldwin (1896). Of. Natare, Iv. 

•558. . (CXI.M.) 

The term applies to any acquired aiteratum 
of fiinclion resniiing in beUer adjustment to 
environment ; and to the functional changes 
width a?'e thus effeett d. For special cases we 
have the terms Accli mat ization (actommudation 
to new climatie conditions', Naturalization 
(accommodation of an organism as a whole to 
new bionomic cuiiditioiisj, and Equilibrium or 
Balance (a state r*f relativtdy good adjust im^nt 
due to sirudural adapt iitioji of th <5 organism 
as a whole). On the distinction between accom- 
modation and Ada STATION see tlm latter term. 
See also Moniric vTiox. 

LH'irnture : Dk Vaiugny, art. Acclimala- 
tion in Biclitit's Diet, de Bliysiol. (witli litera- 
ture) ; C(jn TA VLix, Acconrinodatioiides Plantes, 
&c., Bull, Soc. France- llelg., xxx. 489; Les 
Vcgetaiix et les Milirax cosmiques (1897); 
Davkniout, Exper. lilorpbol., ii ; Hamavin, 
Me lit, Devel. in the Child and tlio Face ( 1 895), 
AI.S0 under Modikjoatiox. (j.M.n.) 

Accommodation (in psyebobigy) | Lat. 

fitj : Ger. Accxmo^hdimi ] Fr. 

\ Ital. nci:omodarJo:ie. The 
detenu inaiion of a function as uioditied by the 
incorporation of new elements. A single case 
of such incorporation is an accuminodation, and 
the generalization tliat the miiuTs progress 
and growth is by sucli modifieation.s i.s the law 
or principle of accommodation. 

Analy.si® shows that the element moat 
prominently involved is conation ; and the 
conation involved in tlie function passes from 
an initial htage of less voluntary, or perhap.s 
completely non- voluntary, conation up to nioie 
voluntary conation, culminating in iutensedy 
felt effort. TJiis prcgiessivc moditbation of 
the conditions of determination tJirough a series 
of stages is, Mdien considei ed as characteri.stic 
of mental progress, a genetic ])rii!ciplc the re- 
verse of Habit (q. v. ). K.< 1 «abit i s t he prinei j)b* 
of mental 'consei vation ( ft type,' so accommo- 
dation i.« the principle of modification of type. 
This sort; of deterjiiinatiou lia.s been called by 
Stout ^relative suggestion* {Analytio Psy- 
chol.). He now restiicts this phrase, however, 
to accommodations resulting in modifications 
in trains of thought. The process by which 
accommod<ation is secured is t^aid to be * adap- 
tive/ Tin* term adaptation, Jiowever, is am- 
biguous. See Adactatjon (in biology). The 
process is one of attention, and has been 


variously described as Skikction (mental), 
Sr.LECTivii Thinking, &c. See those terms. 

Literature’, see SisnixTiON, and Habit; also 
Bibliog. G, I,/, and 2,/. (j,m.b.--o.jp.s,) 

Accommodation (vis^ual) : Oer. Accomoda- 
tion] Fr. accommodation \ Hal. aceomoda- 
rimito. The adjustment of the eye to objects 
at different distances by alterations in the 
distance between the lens and the retiiin 
(Cc?pljnlopods, Fish, Amphibians, and Snakes) 
or in tlie convexity of the lens by the con- 
traction or relaxiitiou of the ciliary muscle 
(Chelouiaiis, Crocodiles, Lizards, Birds, Mam- 
nialh *. (O.Ia..M.‘-E.S.(l.) 

Literature: M. Foster, Textbook of Bhy- 
siol. (stii ed.), 1151; Leconte, Sight (2nd 
od.): Tif. Bkek, i’roc. Int. Biiysiol. Cong. 
(1898); J. of Physiol., xxlii. (1898-9); 

art. Accommodation in Kichel 's 
Diet, de Physiol, (with bibliography); Nouios 
and Clivkp/s System of Disea.'^cs of the Eye, i. 
50 1 . See Eye under V^ision, and Labor atohy 
AN n Abpakatl's (plnikoscope). (e.s.o.-.).m.is.) 

The true tln?ory of accorunn.Mlation dates 
: from De.scartes ( llKiiMHOLTz, Physiol. 

! 2iid ed., 154). See Waller, Hnnniu Bhysiv)!., 
1414 ; Wundt, Physiol, i\wycbo]. (4th etl,), ii. 
i 107 ; Akher, in Philos. Stud., xiii. 116, 222; 
iSankoiu), Course iii Expor, Psychol., exiits. 
I 105-8. 

j Also M . TscniKRNiNG, Le nn^canisme de i’ao- 
I conimodation, Bev. Gen. des Sci. (1894), 80 f.; 

1 P^tncle snr le m(;cani.*Hrne dt; racconimodution, 
j Arch, de Phy.siol. (1894), 158 f. ; Becheicbea 
; sur les ebangements opticpies de PiBil pendant 
; raccoinmodation, Arch, dc Physiol, (1895), 
1158-69,181-94. ^ (L.M.) 

; Accommodation (pri nciple of, in theology). 

1 A term commonly used in connection witli 
I biblical intei prctation, A doctrine is set foith, 

I not absoliittdy and in its full moaning and 
I con.9equeiices, regardless t»f all other coimider- 
atioiLs, hut in relation to the circumstances or 
I capacitie.s of tho.'?e for whom the teacliing is 
I intended. Primarily, it may be viewed as an 
I integral part of divine grace coudesoending 
I to human frailty. Secondarily, it h often 
employed in relation to all kinds of in- 
.stiuciion c(»nnected with i*eligion. Parable, 
metaphor, analogy are common instances 
of it. 

Literature : Zachania, EwLay upon the Con- 
deacension of God toward Man (1763). See 
EsOTEBIC. (H.M.W.) 

Accompanying SloTomeuia % for foreign 
equivalents see CoxsENStJAL. Involuntary 
or indirectly stimulated movements accom*^ 
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panyiiig or associated with voluntary or 
directly stimulated movements. 

Physiologically such movements are secon- 
dary to the reactions wliieli the stimulus 
normally excites, or correlated with them ; 
such as symmetrical movements of both sides, 
two arms, &c., when tljo stimulus is applied to 
the apparatus of one side only. Tim pheno- 
menon is held to illustrate the irradiation of 
nefvous disclnirgcs, paiticulaily under intense 
stimulation. In voluntary movements they 
Pi*e more marked when elfort is intense. 

* Literature', ViEnoiiDT, Phyaiol. d. Knides- 
alters ; MitNSTKKiiKTU?, iV'itr. z. oxper. 
Psychol., iv; BaIiDWIN’, Ment. Bevel, in the 
Cliild and the Piace, elmp. iv. § i citiitioiis 
under Localization (ccrebial); the text- 
books of physiology. (j.M.n.) 

Accountable [ME. accompl, from Lat. 
com.2Mtum \ : Gor. veraniu:<>rtlich\ Fr. comjjt' 
aide, resp msahle; Ital. reaponmlnle. The re- 
lation of the agent io some judge in respect 
to his action. 

Tlie term is jural in origin ; but its appli- 
CJitiou is extended when tiansferred to ethics. 
The accountablencss is regarded sometimes as 
soi'ial or legal (e. g. a man is accountable to 
the laws of his country), or llicological (he is 
accountable to God — aquat^i-legal conception). 
Sometimes a purely peisoiiul significance is 
givfij to the conception. Thus a man is .*^au] 
to be accountable to bis own conscience, wliicli 
pasi^es judgment upon his eoiuluct by refer- 
ence to an idoal code of rules, or to an ideal 
self, conformity to which lie acknowledges 
to l)(? his duty. A late. fitatonu?nt in terms 
of the ideal self is tliat of Baldwin (iSocml 
and Eth, hUcrprcL, cljap. i\). ^See Gnu ca- 
tion. (W.li.S.) 

Accuracy of Biscrimiuatioxi. See 
Dll* LiiitifiNCE (ju.-t noticealle), and cf. Wlukji's 
Law. 

Achenwall, Gottfried. { 1 7 1 9-7 2.) Ger- 
man writer on statistics ; pndessor of philo- 
sophy at Gottingen. He introduced tlie term 
St mitswissenscliaft. 

Achilles Argument : see Zkno (of 
Elia). 

Achillini, Alessandro. ( 1 4ti3-i 512.) Cele- 
brakd lecturer in medieiuo and in philosophy, 
clucfly in Bologna: was styled the second 
Aristotle. He and Mmidiinis were the first, 
after tlie {lennission given by Frederick II, 
to dissect dead liodieB. 

Aohromatopsia [Gr. d -h colour, 

+ o^tr, sight]: Qcr, /iehronuUojisie ; Fr. 
acltromaiopm ; Ital. acroimlopsia, A defec- 


tive perception of colour : Colour Blindni:^ s 
( tpv.). See also Vision (defects of). (j.j.) 

Aconative. Not involving Conation 
( q.v.). Cf. Action, and Non-voj.untaiiy (also 
for foreign equivalents). (j.m.b., g.f.s.) 

Acosmism [Gr. d + Koarpos, world] : see 
Pantheism. 

Acoumetry [Qr. aKovetv, to hear, + 
fUTfwv, measured]: Ger. A/mmetrie; Fr, 
acoumetiie, acumHrie) Jtal. acumetria, Tlie 
quantitative determination of hearing capacity, 
e. g. of tlie distance at which a sound of 
standard loudness is heard wdtli variations 
according to direction. The standard clinical 
instrument is Politzer s acouraetcr, in wliich a 
c” is given by the drop of a steel point upon 
a steel rod. In p.sychological hiboi atories 
the telephone is often adapted to this purpose 
(M iinsterberg, Cattell). 

Literature: Sanj OHD, Course in Exper. 
Psychol., expt. 61. (K.B.T.-J-M.B.) 

Acoumetry is also used to include the 
invent igation of the hearing of pitch and 
timbre. (j.m<^k.c.) 

Acousma [Gr. QKovfTiia, from ukovuv, toliear]: 
Ger. Fr. ilhmon ou hallucinaturn 

imditive; Ital. acusma, A form of audltoiy 
hallucination. See Hallucination, and Illu- 
sion. (j.j.) 

Acoustics (psychological) [Gr. dAovfrrtKs, 
relating to hearing] : Ger. AA'unti/c ; Fr. acor's- 
t/f/ue ; Ital. acustica. The science of Hearing 
( q.v.). ^ (a.M.R.) 

It rests upon (i) tlie physical doctrine ot 
sound, and (2) the results of anatomical ami 
physiological investigation into the structure 
and function ef the auditoiy apparatus. It 
includes (r) the psychophysics of simple tone 
and noise; (2) the psychophysics and psycho- 
logy of the perception of sound; and (3) the 
psychology of music. (e.r.t.) 

Literature: Helmholtz, Sensations of Toi-e, 
trams, from the 4th ed. (1877) Ger- 

man w'ork (Tonempfiudiingen) by A. J. Ellis 
(last ed., 1893); Stumte, Tonpsychologie, i 
(1883) and ii (1890), and Beitr. z. Ak. lu 
Musikwiss., i. ii. (1898); Hknsen in Her- 
mann's Hand!), d. Physiol., iii. 2 (1880); 
KOnio, Queh|ues experiences d’acoustique 
(1882). (B.B.T.) 

Acoustics (physiological): see H earing. 

Acquired (in psychology) [Lat, 
rere, seek]: Ger. eiworben; Fr. acquia; Ital. 
aequiaito. Added during the individual's life 
to the original or innate equipment of the 
mind; expcviential. 

This term had considerable currency during 



ACQUIRED AND CONGENITAL CHARACTERS 

the early controvers}^ on iiinato ideas, in the disuse, Use-Inheritance (Ball) or Kiiu togenesis 
phrases ‘ acquired ’ ideas, perceptions, notions, (the c<iuse of evolution according to Lamarck’s 
jiKhMiieiits, capacities. It was made jniieh ol theory). The transrnissihility of acquired 
by The Scot tish philosophers, indicating what characters depends in tlic first place on whether 
was nut ‘ intuitive ’ (Reid, Hainiltun, ]\IcGosh). they j»ersist after the cessation of the stimulus 
It thus came to mean due to experience’ in under the inlluence of which they arose, or 
discassiojis which discriniinated sliaiply be- wliotliei they disappear or l)econie obliterated 
tween what was ‘ native ’ ami wljat * acijuiied.' by the modifications called tortli by the succeed' 
It is analogous to the usi* of 1 lie tame term in ing stimulus. In tlie latter case there can 

biology in the phrase A(e»i:nii:j> CifAKAC- be no question of liereditary transmission. 

TiiKS (q.v.) — as contrasted with those which On the other hand, if a stimulus can so affect 
are congenital. Cf. Lwatk Ideas. an organism as to leave an iiTquess, whicli per- 

Litf.ratwre: Hamilton, Metaphysics, chap, sists, and is not obliterated by the effect of 
xviii ; Reid, Active Powers, and Ei^snys, iii. succeeding stinuili, such modification would 
Ft. I. cliap. iii ; McCoi'ii, Cognitive Powi rs, obviously affect succeeding generations in cases 
chap. i. 12-14. (J.M.B.) of fission and budding, and possibly also in 

Acqnired( I ) and (2) Congenital Charac- ca.ses of sexual generation, by its supposed 
ters : Ger. erworbem uiid amijenitalc Eigen- effect on the germ-cells (or embryo in viviparous 
schoften : Fr. caracth es acqvi,*i et carat tires | forms). For further discussion see IIkueditv, 
innes\ Ital. coraUeri ucquisiti e curafterl and Vakiatton. 

cdnjf.niti. (i) Tliose modifications of bodily Although Pricliard, in 1826, had clearly 
BtriictuixM'rhahit wliich areinqu'essed ontheor- distinguished between acquired and Ciiiigenital 
ganisni in the course of individual life. (o.Lr.M.) clnaractcrs, and had denied the transmi.'^sihility 
(2) Those characters or [>ropertica witii j of tlie former, and Galton, in 187;*;, had iii- 
wLich tlie organism is originally endowed. j dcpendently come tu the same cnnclusion, it 

(E.^^.G.) I was not till 1883 that tlie ialieritance of 
Acquired chara<'t<'rs are logically, but not } modifications seriou.^sly questioned hy 

piacticallj, distinguisliahle from congenital j zoologists. (E.S.o.-.y.M.K.) 

chancters. An organism being the result cfj T"p to 1883 the inheritance of modifications 
the interaction between it.s innate or coji- j played a lerniiiig part in the conception of or- 
genital qualities and its environment, every ;ganic evolution as presented by Lamarck and 
particular cliaracter is developed under the ! expounded by Herbert vSpencer, but hehl 
infiiu nce of ccjUain ^^tiimdi. and so partakes Ai subordiiiate pt>sition in that formulated hy 
of the nature both of .in acquired iui<l of a ? Darwin. 

eongt iiital eljiaracter (cf. Delage, »^friictnre\ In that year Weis m.ann denied tlie pos.si- 
du Prntojflasrua] Roux, 77 e.o 7 c mi ; bility^ of lien'ditary transmission of such ac- 

OryamsmuPj. 8ome go so far on the .strength <»t ' (jnirod characters. Weisrnatm claims, in the 
tills as tocoiiti-nd tliat all cliaracters are alike : place, that then; is no sidHcieut evidence 

- acquired’ (Ortniann, Eiol, C*udralh},,VQh, 13, : that modifu ations arc tran.smittcd, and in the 
1898). When the complex of stimuli, whicli : second place that, on the Cell-Theouv (<pv.) 
C(>n8titute the normal environment, are suf- ;! as now undcr.stood, the line of hereditary coii- 
ficienily altered (to upset linit balance estah- 1 tiniiity and descent i« through the germinal 
lisliod between environment and innate qnidi- j cells, ami not through those which compose 
ties resulting in tlie production of a normal ;• the sulistarice of the rest of the body. It is 
individual) to produce an appreciable change, claimed, on the other hand, by tliosc who still 
fcuch a rnudificalion or ‘diffi rcnce ' (Sedgwdek, adhere to the view that acquired chaiactera 
Pim Addr. Jiiit. Assoc., iVci^Mr<?,8epl.2 1 , T899) (.sexually) transinitied, that, although the 
may be called an acf|uired character. The re- body-cells are not in the line of direct heredi- 
sponsc to a stimu]u,s i.s determined, apart from tary tian-smiseion, they may none the less in 
the prfipertie.s of the htirnuln.s itself, ]»y the some way inliuence the genn-phism so as to 
degree of plasticity of the organism (its respon- impress upon it the tendency to give rise to 
fiivcness). Aequired characters maybe grouped variations similar to the modifications acquired 
in three classes : (i) Mutilations; (2) Modi- by the body-cells. Darwin’s view was that 
ficatioiis briuight about directly by the envi- they throw off gemmules which are collcclcd 
roninent (the cause of evolutioji according to in germ-ccdls (see Panoenesis). W. K, 
Biifbui and Saint-Hilaire) ; (3) Modifications Brooks romodelled the theory iji 1883, ^^tit 
brouglit about indijottly iJirongh lue and modern investigation lends little support to 
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this view. Weismaiin held that the modifica- 
tions of the cell-siihstance of the uiiicelUilar 
organisms were transmitted. Even this is 
denied by those who hold that the Cukomo- 
soAfjcs (cj.v.) of the nucleus are independent 
of the cel h substance ; but in cases of fission 
(as said above) modifications must be carried 
on. (c.Ll.m.) 

Various names have been suggested for 
acquired and congenital characters; for tlie 
latter, the terms blastogenic, centrifugal, in- 
born, innate, and inlioreiit clianicter are used; 
for the former, the terms soinahjgenic and 
ceutri^jetal character. (E.s.o.) 

Litarature : .1.0. Puichakd, Kesearcbes into 
the Piiysical History of Mankind (2nd ed., 
1826) (cf. E. B. Poui.TON, A Kemarkable 
Anticipation of Motlern Views on Evolution, 
Sci. Progress, 1896); A. Weisjiann, Ueber 
Yeierbung, in Essays, i ; The Germ-Plasm 
(1893); 0. Darwin, Animals and Plants 
umler Domestication (ist ed., 1868); W. K. 
Brooks, The Law of Heiedity (1883); The 
Fouudatiuns of Zoology (1899); Tii. Eimkr, 
Organic Evolution, traiis. hy J. T. Cuuning- 
hani (1890); llKunERT Si’Icncek, Princ. of 
Biol. (2nd t'd., 1899), also Conteinp. l\ev. 
(Eel), and March, 1893); J. Dei.age, L’UV- 
redite (1893); G. J. JioMANKs, Darwin and 
aftia* rWwiii : W. Haaoke, Gestaltung und 
Veierhuug (1893), and Grundrisa der Eut- 
wicklungsnieeh. ( 1 897) ; 0. 1 1 khtwjg. Zritsch. 


curable insanity. It has a more liteial sense 
in Acrophobia, a term used (by Verga) to in- 
dicate an ext rerne or morbid dread of being at 
a great height and a marked uneasiness when 
in .sucli positions. See Phobia. It is further 
used in its oiiginal sense of high, as in Acrch 
Cfq)haUc. (J J ) 

Acroamatic [Gr. aKp6afjLci, things heard]. 
Esoteric (q.v.). Applied to the more private 
lectures and teachings given by Aristotle to 
his pupils. (J.M.B.) 

Act [Lat. actio, a deed, an action] : Ger. 
That] Fr. acit] Ital. alto. A deed per- 
formed wdth fcome foresight and deliberation, 
whether cairied out in muscular movement 
or not. See Action (in psychology), meaii- 
j ing (l). (J.M.B.-G.F.S.) 

Act (in ethics). An event wdiich is due 
to human Activity (q.v.) and is not merely 
the re.sult of the laws of nature. It in- 
cludes any volition, whether an external 
effect follows the * inner act ’ 01 * ‘ act of will/ 
or not. 

In more popular usage the term is apidied 
not only to changes brought about by a volition 
or * act of W'ill,’ l>ut also to those due to organic 
reflexes. Hence the distinction of voluntary 
und involuntary acts. It is commonly lield 
lliat morality, as distinct from huv, takes 
cognizance only of the former. Cf. Conduct. 

Literature : Kant, AVerke (ed. ilartensteiu), 
VI. 125-6, and Theory of Ethics, Al)l»otP8 


u. Streitfrageii d. Biol. (1894); K. Giu»o<, 1 trails, (3rd ed.), 337-8 ; IAillock, First Book 


Die Spiele der Thiere (1896; Eng. traii.^., 
1898); E. B. WusoN, The Cell (1896); 
E. 1 ). OoTK, The Primary Factois of Organic 
Ev(dution (1806): A. 


of Juris|>i udeiue, Ft. I. cluip. vi. (w.R.s.) 

Act (in hnv): Ger. (i) That, IlaruUung; 
(2), (3) (Act of the German Confederation, 


(1896); A. SEiKiW’'irK, 1 T* p. I ; Act of Accusation, 2l'/i^7«q/f!rfcf^) ; 

Addr. Brit. Assoc. (S( cl ion Zoolog^q 1 899) ; j (4) iiechtiiiji nchiift] Fr. ( i ), (2), (3) acte ; (2) loi] 
G. Wolff, Beitr. z. Krit. d. Darwin’scheii j (4) rt!:^?yif/rn/i7uc; Ital. a//Or (i)A determina- 
Lebre (1898)4 (c.Ll.m.-k.s.o.) j lion of will, producing an external effect in 


Acquisitiveness [Lat. acq nisi tvs, from 
acqumre, to acquire]: Ger, lLihmch(\i), 
Leruft'ihiyJcelt (2); Fr, instinct (fajqyrojnia- 
tion ( i ), faculte d' acquisition (2) : Ital. istinto 
di aqyproqrriaziom (t), apiroiyriativiti% (2). 
(i) la general ; the propensity to appropriate 
objects so as to make them part of one's 
personal belongings. (g.f.s.) 

(2) In psychology ; relative ease of acquir- 
ing or learning, considered usually as part of 
a person's natural endowment. (jr.M.B.) 

Aoro- [Gr, combining form of ^icpov, 
higli, extreme]: Ger. (not used): llohenfurchi 
(acrophobia); Fr. aero-; Ital. aero-. 2\piefi.v 
used to express an extreme form of a con- 
dition, such as Acroaestliesia, exaggerated 
sensitiveness; Acromania, pronounced or un- 


the world of sense. See Fact. (2) An act 
of legislation ; a statute. Public Acts are 
statutes pmssed to regulate matters of general 
concern, and all subjects of the enacting power 
are bound to know them. Private Acts are 
statutes passed to regulate private interests, 
and the general public are not presumed to 
knotv them. (3) Barely (except on the Conti- 
nent of Eui'ope), an act of administrative 
goverimiPiit, as a notavial protest, or an act 
of accusation (equivalent to indictment). 
(4) Juristic Act, an act producing an effect 
which was intended by the doer (Holland, 
Jurisprudence, 100 ; Mark by. Elements of 
Law, ehap. vi. § 235). Act of God, any event 
resulting from fiirces beyond human control, 
and which a man cannot be expected to fore** 
II 
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see, or loreseoing, to prevent or oppose; Vis We recommend the following scheme of 
wa/or (Hohenmacht), Cf. a somewhathroader terms for the different soHs of action; it is 
definition in Pollock on ContractSy chap. vii. carried out under the various lieudings: 

36*6: * Under the term ac^ 0/ Gofl are com- actions are (i) * Voluntary/ (2) ‘ Non- 

preheiided all misfortunes and accidents arising voluntary/ (3) ^ Involuntary/ Voluntary 
from inevitable necessity, which human prii- actions are those whicli ia) are and (h) may 
deuce could not foresee or prevent/ Williams Ijo performed by an act of will, i. 0. (a) 
«?.Griint,i Conn.Ijt\\vKeports,49r. ‘A'ismaior, ‘Volitional/ and (6) * 11 volition a 1 ’ or ‘ Spon- 

quiim Graeci Otov id tst. vim caelestim tar.eous.’ Non-vohuitnry are those which are 
ap[>cllant’ {Oitj, xix. 2, Locati ConducHy 25, performed (piite in indepeiid'ciice of the will, 
§6). It excuses a man from the performance Le. ‘ Itellex/ ‘Automatic' actions. lu- 
of what would otherwise be a legal duty, uii- voluntary Dctions are those which are opposed 
less he has bound him.self by contract to the by the will ; they occur in spite of a volitio*n 

contrary. It is a legal maxim that Actus dd to the contraiy, See V01.ITION, and Veto 

n*: mini fad t iniuriam. under Fiat. In terms ot conation, actions 

Literal are'. Poi.LOrK, First Book of Juris- arc: (1) ‘ (.■onative/ (2) 'Acoiiative/ (3) 
prudeui e, cliap. vi. 1 32 f. (i 896) ; ZIT^:T.MA^•^^ ‘ Conti a-conative/ 

In turn iind lU chtsgeschiift : eine p.s^'cliolo- Literafnre : general works on psychology 
gi^eh-juristisebe UnttTSUchnng (1 879). (s.E.n.) and etlucs. (J.M.n., (i.R.s.) 

Act of God: s<‘e Act (in law). Action and Reaction (law of): Ger. 

Actio ad Distans : see Guavu ation. Kinwirknng und Geyenwirkungy Action und 

Action (in law) : Ger. Itechtshand^ly Pro- Ueuction. iicaetionsprinclp ; Fr. action et re- 
cess. Klaye (civil action, Cymlklaye\ criminal aciiim\ Ital. azi>me c rmzitme. Tiie law that 
\n\m(i\\i\Kyi\yKriViiiuilklaye)\FY.acti(my proch'y whenever one body, A, exerts a mechanical 
Ital. azionc giudiziaria. A lawsuit : a par- force or system of forces u[>(»ii another body, 
ticular nght growing out of the violation of />\ the latter exerts an ( ijind force or system 
other riglits. and given by law, either to put of forves on A in the same lines but in the. 
a stop to such violation, or to give redress for opposite direction. For example, wlien the 
the. injury already suffered, or i)i»th. Itedress foot pres down 11 pen the gnnind, the latter 
is secured s*>inetime.s througli restitution, presses upwanl agaijir-t tin; foot with ecjual 
sometimes through compensation. An action free. First clearly .stated by Nowtuii in his 
m persoTiani seeks to enforce a right ag’ainst /^rivcipia. See Fokok. (S-N.) 

a pi.rsoii ; an action in rern, a right to a thijjg Action Current : see Xkgativi: Vaima- 
against all persons whatsoever. Chose in TJO.v. 

actu/n, a tiling to which a person is entitled Active Powers: Ger. Ac^ionavermUym; 
who is not in possession of it. The nn»ving Fr. facultcs acthh's; Ital. facoltd uftive. 
party in an action i/t iMrsoiiarn. is styled the The capucitit s of impiilBc and desire wliich 
ac;=or, plaiutilT, (ornplainant, demandant, lead to or di-termine human aeth>n, as dis- 
pititioner, orator (ju equity suits), libellant tinguished from the rapa< itioB of reasoning, 

(in admiralty); the ]iarty agidnst wlioni lie judging, conceiving, &c. (called Intellectual 
iiiove.s, the reus^ defendant, or rc.‘i*pondent (in or Uognitive Powers). It is no longer in use 
equity suits). a.s a technical term. 

Austin, in his Jurupmdmce (Lecture.*? xx, Tlie distinction is derivtid fiorn Aristotle's 
xxiv, XXV ), considers the liability of a wrong- analysi.s of the capacities or j>owers(ovv«/if«) of 
doer to an action at law as the sanction irn- living beings into nutrition, aj)petite, jMjrcep- 
jarsed by law for its tiauKgrcsfiiorg and so a tion, movement, and reason. Of these, reaK>n 
penalty for disobedience. Cf. Holland, Juris- is held to be peculiar to man, in whom, how- 
prwlencey <Anip. xiii. (s.k.r) ever, appetite (including desire, 8cnsuou.M iin- 

Action (in |*sychob>gy) : Ger. (i) A ction, pulse, and will) partakes of reason in the sense 
ThMiykdt (genet al, conti a-sfed with Passion)^ of being able to obey it. On the distinction 
(2) Thtttiykdt (e. g. Rcjlcxthdligkdt) \ Vr, ac- thus reached between the appetitive and the 
tion \ Ital. azi(me. (i) A general tcrni for deeds purely rational functions of man was founded 
or Acts (q. v.) anti the doing of them. See the distinction of moral and intellectutil vir- 
C<>Ni>t;cT. (2 ) Used also in phrases for various tues. Ari.stotle's fivefold distinction of powers 
sorts of motor processes, as (q. v.) Hkfi.kx was adopted by Aquinas, but he discus-ved in 
Actio.v, VoLUXTAftY AcTiofT. See also Hk- detail only the intellectual and appetitive 
ACTION. powers — the latter including desire and will. 
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Thomas Held gave currency to this dual being, or to what is merely possible. Yet, as« 
division in the early philosophical literature thus opposed, cV/p-ycia is not the category itokiv. 
of the 19th century, although the psycholo- But since Aristotle's account of God makes 
gists preceding Kant had substituted a tri- him, in the tei ms used by the scholastics, actus 
partite division by the separation of feeling puruSj or purely actual, this expression, and 
and activity. Thus Tetens reckons three its Greek originals, have suggested that to be 
fundamental powers of the soul; feeling, under- real, and to be active, must mean precisely the 
standing, and active power. Later writers same thing, and by contrast the passive has 
who retain a twofold division (e. g. McCosh) even thus been sometimes confused with tlie 
include feeling among the active or ‘ motive/ merely possible. Apart from this historical 
povi*ers, Cf. Olassiitication (of mental func- misfortune of terminology, the idea of activity 
tions), and (Donation. Jieid distinguished will goes back of course to primitive epeeclj, and 
fjom the principles of action, and included to popular interpretations of experience. Two 
under the latter (i) mechanical principles regions of experience especially gave origin to 
(instinct and habit) ; (2) animal princi- the notion of activity, and have controlled its 
pies (appetite, desire, &c.); (3) rational development. On the one hand, physical 
principles (e. g. duty, rectitude). things (e. g. the sun, or fire) appeared to affect 

Litmihire : Akistotle, De Anima, ii. 3 ; or to act upon other things in observable ways. 
Etli. Nic., i. 7, 13; Keii), Iiitelloctual [‘owers On the other hand, the process of effort and 
(17S5). and Active Powers (1788); Tetenis, volition, as observed within, suggested the ex- 
Versuche uber die menschliclie Natur(i777), istence and the nature of active processes in 
i, 625 ; McCosh, Motive iWers, and Cognitive a very complex but interesting way. Priini- 
Puwers. (w.K.s.) ' tive thought brought these two sets of facts, 

Activity [Lat. actirifas ] : Ger. T/iatiylcpit^ the outer and the inner ‘ active ’ processes, 
ArivvifiU ; Fr. activite; Ital. aifivita. ( i) into a close relation in the animistic inter- 
Tln^ state of any being at the time when it is pretation of nature. Thought has ever since 
changing. (2) Any operation or chang<! itself. l>een busy, as science and reflection have deve- 
In the first sense one say.s that the object is ‘in lopi^d, (i) in trying to distinguish and to con- 
.‘ictivity.’ In the second sense one speaks of trust the two sorts of ‘ active processes ' which 
the ‘activities' of the mind; or of Ijodies, as animism confused ; (2) in trying in various 
in the phrase actio wi distans, action over an ways once more to synthesize the two, or to 
intervening space. (3) Fn case of tJiose who reduce one them, despite tlie recognized 
regarrl activity and real being as essentially j dLstinction, to the other as its source, basis, or 
tlie same thing, to be in actu, or sometimes | explanation ; or finally, (3) in trying to ex- 
to be active, has on occasion meant the same udain liow the activities, whatever they may 
as to be real. (4) Activity, in Aristotle's be as activities, are rehited to the other modes 
list of iIk? catiguries, is opposed to such of reality, such as Matter, Soul, Qualities, 
categories as substance, quality, &c. It is Relations, &c. Tbe .story of these efforts would 
here a name tor a doing, as opjioscd to a involve the greattir part of the history of psy- 
bcing, a cluiracter, or a jiassive state, PJiysical chology and pJnlosojiliy. iSee Immajjent and 
Activity is the operation of a being in the Transient, and Cause, (j.b.) 

physical world. Mental Activity is ti process Literature : the general works on meta- 
suppos-ed to be directly observable, or else pbyt^ics. Recent : Lotzk, Metaphysics ; Ladd, 
otlierwis(? verifiable, in mental life — a process Tlieory of Keality (1899), chaps, v, x ; Wabd, 
wberehy either the ‘niiiid ' or *Ego' acts, or Naturalism and Agnosticism; Wundt, Syst. 
else an opcrati(Ui occurs, for wliich see d, Philos., and Logik ; Ormond, Basal 
Activity (mental). Self-activity i.s variously Concepts in Philos.; Paulsen, Introd. to 
used to mean: (i) the activity of something Philos.; Hodgson, Metaphysics of Ex^ieri- 
wdiose operation is solely the result or efl'ect eriee. (j.M.B.) 

of its own nature; (2) the activity of a being Activity (mental); Gew psi/chittcfie Activi- 
already called, for other reasons, a Self. Sec Thatiykeit, Action \ Fr. activite mentdle\ 
Self-Actia’XTY, and Si:lv. Ital. aUivitii mentaU. If and so far as the 

The whole history of the term activity, intrinsic nature of conscious process involves 
and of its related terms, has been greatly in- tendency toward a Teraunus (q. v.), it is 
fluenced by an unfortunate ambiguity in Ari- active process, and is said to have activity, 
stotle'stenninology. Act, or actual ity(«Wpyfi«), See End, and Tendency, 
in Aristotle's sense, is first ojiixised to potential It is a disputed point whether a distinctive 
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activity-experience exists other than sensations 
of motor strain and the like. Our definition 
leaves that question unanswered, and relates 
to activity considered as a form of process and 
nSfc as a peciilim' experience. The older con- 
ception of active process is well expressed by 
Locke on Human UruhrstanuUngj 

Bk. II. chap, xxi, § 72) : ‘ The active power of 
motion is in no siii*stance which cannot begin 
motion in itself, or in another substuucc, when 
at rest. So likewise in thinking, a power to 
jeceive ideas or thoughts, from the operation 
of any external substance, is called a power of 
thinking : but this is but a passive power or 
capacity. But to he able to bring into view 
ideas out of siglit at one’s own choice, and to 
compare wliicb of them one thinks fit, this is an 
active power.’ AV e have generalized this view j 
so as to include all direction toward a terminus | 
as well as explicit choice. Older psycho - 1 
legists ol'leti draw a hliarp line of distinction ! 
between active procesfces aJid pa'^sive processes. 
Some limit activity to ]a*actical activity, and 
regard the cognitive side of our natine as 
purely passive. Eeid, e. g., distinguishes he- ' 
tween intellectual and Active Bowers (q. v,). I 
The modern tendency is to regard tlie distinc-j 
tion as one of degree rather (liau of kind, I 
the element of conation being in some measure j 
present in both. In recent times there has j 
been much di.^cussion concerning the nature | 
and even the existence of mental activity. | 
Ward regal ds it as a simple ami ultimate j 
datum of consciousness. According to him it j 
is essential to all cunscion.*>ne.ss, and no accf)unt \ 
of it can be adcijiiate which doc^s not einpha- 1 
size the concept of efficiency. The notion of 
causal efficiency in geneial is ultimatelydcrived 
from imnital activity. AVundt speaks of an * im- 
mediate feeling ofactivity’ | 

Bradley, on the other hand, regards flie expe- j 
rieiicc of activity as a cornjKiratively late ai d ; 
comjilcx proiJuct of mental development. It 
is difficult to say whether lie regards in the 
same way activity itself in distinction from the 
experience of it. »Shad worth Hodg.son entirely 
denies validity t») the conception of mental 
activity. Activdty-experiences are, accoi cling 
to him, indic.jtions of the existence of an 
activity which is not Triental,hut neural. We 
have tiled to evade these debated questions by 
defining activity as a certain form of proce.s8 
which appears certainly to exist, whatever we 
may think of its origin and implications. The 
limiting cases would seem to be (i) so-called 
* auoetic ' or ‘ passive ' consciousness, in which 
the whole question of ‘conscious process,' as 


a narrower term than ‘ conscious experience,' 
would be in debate, and (2) cases of non- 
voluntary process, of such an automatic or 
habitual kind that the concept of terminus loses 
its application. 

Lfteraiure: James, Pri no. of Psychol.,!. 296- 
305 ; Wundt, Grundzuge der physiologischen 
Psycliologio, Syst. d. Pliilos.; Ekiimke, Allg. 
Psychol., 348-425 ; Biiadley, Appearance 
and Eeality (2nd eel.), 96-100 603-7 *' Alind, 
O.S., 43, 47 ; IJfiUFDiNa, Wiudt rerkeifnen, 
Association und psychiiiiche Activit/at, A^tljsch. 
f.wiss Philos.. xiv.; Ward, Afiud, O.S.; Stout, 
Analytic Psycho]., i. Bk. II. chap, i ; Baldwin, 
Handh. of IVychuI., Senses and Intellect, 64, 
69, and Psychol. Eev., i. 6. ((i.v.s.-j.M.n.) 

Actuality and Actual (Lat. : Ger. 

Actiuflltdt, Wirklichkeit ; Fr. actuaUte ; Itiil. 
attualitd, ed aUuale, Tliat which is in plic- 
nomeual reality or fact is actual, and is said 
to have actuality. The terms are opposed to 
Potential, and Potkntialitv (q.v.). 8ee 
also Beal anm) Actual, and IlEta’.LiAN 
TERMiNoi oay, A'l. (.t.m.il) 

Actuality Theory. The theory that all ex- 
istence is activity ; opposed to substantiality. 
In psychology it makes the essence of the 
mental life entirely activity or process. For 
fiirtlier discussion and literature, see Suu- 

ST ANTI A 1;1T V . ( J . M .D . ) 

Actus (purus, and in (dluT jhrases) : 
see Activity, and Latin and Scholastic 
Tkuminolocs Y (gh sarv). 

Adam | Heh. At/o/n, human beings (Geii.i); 
personal name of the fu st man (Gen. ii » ; 
probably connected with Assyrian tiddmu, 
to build, foim], Adam occupies an important 
place in that section of doctrinal theology 
which treats of man in liis actual and ideal 
relations to God, Here the dogmas of the 
Fall and of tlic Imputation of Adam’s Guilt 
may he regurdc<l as yiriucipal sources of sin. 
In connection with this arises the dogma of 
the means of deliverance from God's wrath 
and its penalty — of a universal condemna- 
tion to eternal perdition. This dogma con- 
stitutes the objective aspect of God’s relation 
to man in connection with reconciliation, just 
as * convcisii>n ' constitutes the subjective. 

Liieraiurex Edwards, Works, li. 303 f. ; 
J. Alt)LUER, Origin of Sin ; Kahnis, Dog- 
matik, ii. 107 f. ; Van Oosterzek, Christian 
Dogmatics, 466 f., 628 t; O. Pelkideber, 
Philos, of Religion, iv. 10 f. (r.m.w.) 

Adaptation [Lat. ad^ajr^Iare] : Qer. Anpasa^ 
ung\ Fr. adaptaticn ; Ital. adattammto. (i) A 
word signifying adjustment or fitness; as of 
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means to ends, organ to function, &c. (2) In 

biology, adajitation is a general term used to 
signify the adjustment of the organism or its 
organs to the environinent, with esj^ecial refer- 
ence to other organisms. (j.m.b.) 

The doctrine of evolution has rendered the 
study of adaptation of scientific importance. 
Before that doctrine was formulated, natural 
adaptations formed part of tlie mystery of 
8|)ccial creation, and played a great role in 
nati^'al tln-tdogy through the use of the 
argument from ‘ design in nature/ The term, 
as now t*mployed, includes both that which is 
hereditary and tliat which is acquired. In view 
of modern biological theory and discussion, two 
modes of adaptation should be distinguished : 

(1) adaptation through variation (hereditary) ; j 

(2) adaptation through niodification (acquired). 

For the fiinciioiuil adjustment of the individual 
to its environment (2, above).. J. Mark Bald- 
win has suggested tlie term Accommoda- 
tion (q. V.), 1 ecoinnnmding that adaptation l)o 
confiued to tin? structural a<ljustinent3 which 
are congenital and hereditary (i, above). t)n 
this distinction adaptations are phylogonic 
(and bhistogenic), and accommodations are 
ontogeiiic (and somatogenic). (c.Li.m.) 

Before the formidatiun of tlie principle of 
natural select ion, the existence of special 
adaptations so calh:'<l was a great difficulty to 
the tiieory of evolution ; nosv cases of lack of 
ada[»tation are cited as furnishing objection to 
the principle of natural selection. Darwin 
very early considered that adaptations were 
the real difficulty to be met by one who would 
attempt to solve the problem of evolution. 
He expre.ssos this in tlie Introduction to the 
Oritjin of S^>ecfes, and more epigramniatically 
in hia letter to Asa Gray (Sept. 5, 1857): 
'The facts which kej)t me longest sciontitic- 
ally orthodox are those of adaptation — the 
polio n-nia^'.scB of asclepias — the mistletoe, 
with its pollen carried by insects, aixl seed 
by birds— the woodpecker, with its feet and 
tail, beak and longue, to climb the tree and 
secure insects. To talk of climate or Lamarck- 
ian habit proiliicing such adiiptatiou to other 
organic beings is futile. This difficulty 1 
believe T liave surmounted ' {Life and Letters, 
J. Linn, Soe., 1858). (k.k.i\) 

Literature: H. SrENOER, Princ.of Biol. (2nd 
ed., 1898); Ch. Dabwin, Origin of Species 

i i8f>9); A. Wkirmann, Essays on Heredity 
1889); J, Mark Baldwin, Nature, Iv. 588 ; 
PouiiTON, Charles Darwin, 42, 43, 68. See 
also under Evolution, Desiun, and Natural 
Selection, ( i^-ll. m .) 


Adaptation (visual); Ger. Adaytatiou • Fr.# 
adaptation^ I tab aecomodazione {visiva — e.m.) 
Adjustment of the eye to altered objective 
illumination, which takes place through change 
in the size of the pupil and in the sensitiveness 
of the retina. (j.aick.c.) 

(1) If the retina is exposed continuously to 
the harne objective stimulus, sensation tends 
towards a medium degree of brightness, and, so 
far as colour is involved, towards neutrality. 
This is ‘ general adaptation ' (Hering). If the 
edges of adjacent fields, that differ in bright- 
ness or colour tone or both, are fixated, a 
similar mutual compensation takes place : 
Hering 8 ‘local adaptation' (Ebbingbaus, 
Psycho!,, 230). Tliis is brought under 
fatigue or ‘partbd’ adaptation by many, 

(2) To be distinguished from this is the 
ada])tiiion to a faint illumination, wTiich takes 
place in from fifteen minutes to half an hour, 
and which has been connected with the pro- 
duction of visual purple (rod-purple or rod- 
pigment) ill the rods of tlie retina. Experi- 
ments on direct and indirect vision, with 
adaptation to light and darkness, are theoreti- 
cally important, e. g. as possibly aiding us to 
distinguisli the sen.'^e functions of rods and 
cones. Cf. v. Kries, in Zeitsch, f Psychol, ^ 
xiii. 241, and see Colour- mixture, Vision, 
and PuRKiNMB Phenomenon, (e.b.t.-c.l.e.) 

Literature: Aubp;rt, Physiol, d. Netzhaut, 
25 ; Grundzuge d. Physiol. Optik (1876), 
483; Sanford, Course in Exper. Psychol., 
expr. 1 23 ; H. Parinaud, La sensibility de 
Fivil aux couleurs spectrales ; fonctions des 
elements retiniens et du pourpre visuel, Ann. 
[d'Ocul. (1895), cxii. 235 f . ; Rev. Scient. 
1(1895), iii. 4® s., 709 ff. ; iv. 134 f. (ef. J. of 
jOphthab, Otob, and Laryngob, 1S96, viii. 
15 f.) ; and (especially) La Vi^sion (1898); 
A. CirARrENTiKR, L'iida]»tation retinienne et 
le pliynomcne de Purkinje, Arch. d'Ophthab, 
xvi. 188 ff. (E.B.T.-L.M.) 

Adaptive (mental ]>rocess) ; Ger. eich aw- 
pasmid] Fr. adaptif; Ital. adattahile. Menial 
activity is adaptive if and so far as its mode 
of pursuing its end is varied in accordance 
with varying conditions. The process of 
adaptation is still going on so long and so far 
as its modes take the form of trial and failure 
upon variations of content. The completed 
state of adaptation has been reached wdien no 
further trials are required. See Accommo- 
dation, Selective Thinking, and Deteb- 
MiNATiON (mental). (g.f.s.-j.m.b.) 

Adaptive Characters : see Con veroencb. 
Adelard of Bath. Lived in England in 
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ADENDRITIC — ADJUDICATION 

, the lath century. Wrote De Rerttm NalUJ'is, Afler Luther’s death, the * hard ' Protestants 
and translated Euclid from Arabic into revolted from the observance of lloinau Catholic • 
Latin. rites and ceremonies required by the ‘ Augsburg 

Adeiidritic [Gr. pertaining Interim,* and especially by the ‘Leipzig In- 

td^atree]: Gw. adeufjlrtt ; Fr. sans dendrites; terim/ which the Elector Maurice passed in 
Ital. admdritico. Without dendiitcs or proto- 1548 with the active suppoit of Mclanchthon, 
plasmic processes. Saitl of a nt?rve-cell whose humanistic tendencies kept him from 
when giving rise only to a neurite, or axis- extremes. Fhicius, Amsdorf, and other zealous 
cylinder process. Cf. Neukocyxe. Eni- Lutherans could not bring themselves to view 
biyoiiic nerve-cells are often adeiidritic, hut it as ‘ iudifferent * the Mass, Feasts, Images, Ex- 
is doubtful if such a cell can function i>er- treme Unction, Confiiination and Ordination 
fcctly. (H.ii.) by bishops, to all of which Mclanchthon had 

Adequate [Lat. fl'i 4- equal] ; Ger. temporarily assented for the sake of peace. 
adaquat \ Fr. ade^tuit; Ital. adeguato. (i) Flacius in purl icular attacked MelanchUion and 
Used of the DEfiMTiox (q.v.) in wliich the his associates as ‘the dangerous rabble of 
* generic and specific marks ' are suHiciently Adiapliorists.* AVith the civil and religious 
determined. changes effected by the Treaty of Augsburg 

{2) The term has also been applied by iiidi- (1505) the question ceased to be part ofeccle- 
vidual philosophers to knowlt;dgo, ideas, causes, ainst ical practical polit ics. 
to indicate sufiiciency or exactness in various Literature : Church Hist., iv. 

ways. Locke and Hume {IWeat, ii. § 2) discuss 193 f., 201 f., 435 ; Die Tlicol. d. Concovdien- 
the adequacy of ideas to their ob;tcts. Lcib- forinel, iv. i f. (n.M.w.) 

nitz ( 0 /)., ed. Erdmann, 29) considers know- Adjective: see Scbstantivk and Adjec- 
Icdge adequate when ‘all tluit is contained tivk. 
in the concept is unfolded.' See these and Adjective taw : Ger. 
otlier citations in l-isler, U'orlerlh d. philos. tjehorig {Rfchtsverfahren, as contrasted \vith 
Begriffey sub verbis. Spinoza uses adequate! Wesen des Jiechfs) ; Fr. loi de i>rockltire\ Ital. 
to express the ‘intrinsic’ characters of a txw\dmtto j[>‘roceMuale (as contrasted with diritto 
idea as opposed to the ‘cxtriii.sic ’ agreement positivo). The law defining or creating the 
of the idea and its object {Ethics, Ft. 11 , means of enforcing rights, as di^tinguishe(l 
def. 4). {tT.M.B.) from the law defining or creating the rights 

Adevism [Lat, a-^deus, God] (no foreign themstdves {suhstantive law); the law of pro- 
equivalents in use). Adevism designates cedure. (S.E.ir) 

deidal of gods, as contrasted with Atheism — Adjudication [Lat. a</rM(fmrt 7 «o] : Gcv. ge- 
denial of God. It is applied by F. Max Muller richtliche Zuerhennung \ Vv, jugemeut, arrH^ 
to consequences of the teaching of the W'daiiia dvs tribunaux; Ital. aggiudi- 

riiilosopliy. True science (Vidya) com|uers caziom. The sentence of a judicial tribunal— 
Nescience (Avidyji) \viti» its accompaniment a final judgment. 

of Adevism. In Great Jliitain and the United Slates 

Literature: F. Max Muliu^b, Gifford adjudication is a recognized source of law. 

Lectures (1892), chap, ix; Tlie Vedanta when it ascertains something which before wa.s 
Fhilop., 100 f. (R.M.w.) uncertain. It cannot vary or abrogate a luw 

Adiaphora [Gr. a 5 «ci 0 o/>a] : see iNDiin-’ER- previously established by the legislature, but ii 
ENCE, and Stoicism. may fix upon it a piirticukr meaning. It may 

Adiaphoristic Controversy [Gr. assert that to be a rule of the common or un- 

0opoi,indiffereiit]; GtY.adiaphorufisclierStreit; written law, which w^»ia never before stated in 
Fr. ccrnlToverse adiaphorisiique ; Ttal. coutr(y0e.T- form, but which, in the opinion of the judges, 
ria adwforistica. The "Form of Concord' was is properly deducible from other rules of that 
the name given to the latest of the Lutheran law, which are generally acknowledg(‘d as ob- 
Creeds or Confessions (iS77-*Bo). Its tenth ligatovy. A 1 ule thus asserted or affirmed by 
article grew out of the Adiaphoristic con- courts of last resort becomes the law of the 
trovi iey. iSubstantially it teaches that rites jurisdiction, and may affect past transactions 
and ceremonies wdiich tlie Scriptures do not as well as future ones. Such decisions are 
imrose or forbid are indifferent {neutra), known as judicial precedents, and out of them 
although in certain circumstances they may most of the private law of England and the 
become affairs of conscience and adhesion to United States has been judicially built up, 
punciple. The Roman law gave them no such force, 
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ADJUSTMENT OP OBSERVATIONS ~ ADOLESCENCE 


‘Non exemplis, sed legibus iudicandum/ 
Code VI 1. 45, de SententiU et Interlocur 
Honibus Omnium Ivdicum^ 13 . ( s.e b .) 

Adjustment of Observations : see Ob- 

SJ5BVAT10K (experimental). 

Administrative Xiaw : Ger. Vetwaltvngs- 
recht; Fr. droit administratif \ Ital. diritto 
amminiatrativo. That branch of public law de- 
fining or creating the way in which the active 
exercise of the powers of government is main- 
tained and conducted. 

Under the influence of Montesquieu’s 

sprit des Loi St it became a common belief of 
publicists and framers of Constitutions in the 
18th century that the functions of government 
could be reduced to three divisions — executive, ! 
legislative, and judicial. Experience has taught 
that a considerable body ol law, in all civilized 
communities, must exist which is not strictly 
referable to either of these heads. Most of it 
18 now termed administrative. See Tn re Ap- 
})liciitiun of Clark, 65 Connecticut Law Re- 
ports, 38 ; Norwalk Street Railway Company’s 
Appeal, 69 Connecticut Law Repoits, 597, 
606. (s E.H.) 

Admiralty J nrisdiction : G er. A dmirall- 
tiitsyerichtUirkeit ; Fr. la vonnai stance den 
affaires rehitires ci la marine, la competence de 
la cour de I'amiraute ; Itiil. yiurisdiziom marlt- 
itt/ta. Tlie jurisdiction exercised by Courts of 
Admiralty: in England confined to <lealingwith 
acts done upon the high seas, and demands 
for seauicn’s wages or on bottomry bonds ; in 
the United Stales oxtciuiing also over all 
navigable waters of (he Ignited Slates, salt or 
fresh, and to all contracts for maritime service, 
or res].>ecting maritime transactions or casuuF 
ties, wherever executed; on the Continent of 
Europe, generally as wide as in the United 
Suites, or wider. See Insurance Company v. 
Dunham, i W allace’s United States Reports. 
The forms of proceeding in general are similar 
to those of tlie Civil Law. Process is issued 
both in rem and m jyersonam. If admiralty 
jurisdiction Jitt aches to a ship, the decree, in 
case of a sale, will bind the ship and all in- 
terested in l»ei\ in any country into which she 
iiu\y aftcrwaids come (Woolsey's Jnt. Law, 
§§ 141. M 3 )- 

Modern admiralty practice rests on the 
foundations of the Roman law, which in turn 
embodied part of the maritime law of Rhodes 
( ZViy. xiv. 2, de Lege Hftodia de lactu). A coni- 
pilabion of the sea-laws of the Mediternuiean 
{/IConsolato del Afare) ox the 13th century lias 
also had great authority. (s.i*..b.) 

Admiration [Lat. adiniratio^: Ger. Be- 
I. 


wunderuny; Fr. admiration \ Ital. ammiror ^ 
zione, (i) Feeling as going out in active 
approval. (2) Aesthetic feeling as so going 
out. 

The terra originally denoted primarily Won- 
BEii (q.v.) or amazement, or was used to char- 
acterize the mingled intellectual and aesthetic 
feeling. The feeling now denoted by the term 
may contain in varying degree the element of 
w'Diider, but this latter cannot be regarded as an 
essential constituent. 

Literature : Martineau, Types of Ethical 
Theory (zrid ed., 1886), ii. 152-60. See also 
under Feeling. (j h.t.) 

I Adolescence (psychological) [Lat. + 
olescere^ from alere, to nourish, grow] : Ger. 

J angling sailer \ Fr. adolescence) Ital. ad ole- 
semza, A peiiod in the development of the 
individual introductory to the attainment of 
maturity. Legally, it is from 12 in girls and 
1 4 in boys to 2 1 ; physiologically, to about 25 
for boys and 21 for girls. 

Oenenil usage makes adolescence apply to 
the time between beginning of puberty and 
matui ity. Clouston would confine the term to 
tlie later part of this period, i. e. from ‘18 1023’ 
(Clouston, MmL JJiseaseSt 542). (j.j.-c.f h.) 

The term is usually, but not exclusively, 
confined to human develoj>mental stages. It is 
customary to distinguish the periods of infancy, 
childliood, puberty, adolescence, the ivdult state, 
and senescence; a distinction between the early 
and the later periods of adolescence seems also 
desirable. The inoie distinctive characteristics 
of adoh'scence are of a physiological nature 
relatetl in great part to the unfoldinent of sexual 
functions; but t!)e accomf>aiiYing seiMindary 
psychological tendencies are hardly le-ss char- 
acteristic and important. Tlie appearance of 
the beard, the change in voice, the assumption 
of tJje adult form, the more ])ronouiiced dif- 
ferentia ti»>n of sex characteristics, the final 
consolidation of the bones, tlie appearance of 
latent i)ropensities, the change of features to 
show new characters, the prominence of here- 
ditary iiifiuenccs, as well as other less objective 
and more subtle changes, serve to distinguish 
adolescence. The period appears earlier in the 
lemale than in the male, and its advent is some- 
what affected by racial and social intluences. 

The psychological tiaits of adolescence are 
prominent, but their variability and complex- 
ity render an adequate description difficult. 
In thought and feeling, as well as in appear- 
ance, the boy becomes specifically masculine 
nnd the girl feminine. There is in both a funda^ 
mental change and expansion of the emotional 
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ADOPITONISM — ADORATION 


life. The mind is filled with hopes and ideals, 
dreamy longings and fervid passions. Ethical, 
religious, and intellectual motives become more 
.''ogent ; oonscientiousness an<l seriousness in- 
spire action. Gieiit emotional lluctuations 
occur; periods of enthusiastic energy and 
spasmodic attempts at high achievement giving 
place at times to languor and depression, to 
doubt, dissatisfaction, and morbid runii nation. 
It is a period of violent affections for the op- 
posite sex, of intense friendships, of pledges 
and vows. It is a period when home sur- 
roun(ling.s begin to seem narrow, and the desire 
to wander, to do and dare, seizes the adolescent 
enthusiast. It is the period of adventure, of 
romance and poetry and artistic sensibility. 
In its later stages it may iii^hcr in the peiiod 
of doubt and speculation, of the desire to 
reform existing evils, and the ambition to ac- 
complish great things. Many decals and move- 
ments of historical importance found their 
origin in the impulses and strivings of ado- 
lescents, while the deso-iption of this period 
in their own caieer or in tluvt of others ha.s 
offered an inviting field foi the biogiapher and 
the novelist. The storm and stress periods of 
Goethe and John Stuait Mill, of 'lolstoi and 
Marie Bashkirtseff, no less than the masterly 
delineations of George EUet\s Gwendolen liar- 
leth and Maggie Tulliver, !brm a vulnalile and 
suggestive contribution to tlie psychology of 
adolescence. The period has been i ec< gnized 
by primitive people.s, and in past civilizations 
by special rites and cults. In its edueational 
as well as psychological as])eet the study of 
adole»< eiJcc is ot groat ijnporf ance ; the utiliza- 
tion of the enthusia.sins and good impulses 
and the avoidance of the dangors and excesses 
of this period form a piirt of tin? duty of the 
edueafor, the pl}y.‘'i( ian, and tJje p>arent, to 
h renewed attention is being directed. 

Literalure : (.'nousToN, Ment. Disea.ses, 
542 ff, and art. DevtJopuicnfal Imsunities, in 
Tnke's Diet, of Psyehol. Mod., i. 360-71 ; 
also, Neuroses of Devel. ; BirnNnAM, The 
Study of Adole.'jcencf, Tedagr. Sem., i. i 74-9;’^ ; 
Lancasteh, I'hf; IVychoIogy ami Pedagogy of 
Adolescence, Pedag. Sein., v. 61-129 (with 
literal u re); A. Makro, La pubeita studiata 
neir uornu e nella donna (1898); W. Wjij.e. 
I>ie Psyoho.s(n de.s Pubeitat-r alters (1898); 
H. P. Bowojtcii, Tlie Growtli of ( hii- 
dren, Mass. State Board of Uealtli lup. 
(B^Mon, 1877); Louis N. WjUisON, Bibliog. 
of Child Study (1898, for numerouK reier- 
emes). (j.j.-c.E.n.) 

Adoptionism [Lat. adojiUm, to choose, 
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select]: GQV.Adoptioniaraus^ Yr.ado2)tiiyniame\ 
Ital. adottcizionimio. The doctrine accord- 
ing to which Christ is viewed, in his human 
nature, as the Son of God by adoption only. 

The union of two natures, divine and human, 
in the pijrson of Christ has given rise to many 
difficulties, which, in turn, Jiave occasioned 
numerous controversies. Of these last, ‘adop- 
tlonism ’ is one. Similar tendencies manifested 
themstdves early, and still continue to exist. 
Adoptionism proper was formulated neJlr the 
close of the 8<h century, vigorously oppo.'rcd 
by Alenin in paiticular, and condemned* by 
the ( ouneil of Frankfurt in 1794. It arose 
in S})ain, wlien; its chief exponents were 
Eliphantus, arebbis-hop of Toledo, and Felix, 
bishop of Uigel. Tlicir ti aching substantially 
was that, in his divine nature, CLribt is the 
real Son of God; in his human nature he is 
the Son liy adoption only* This view proliably 
recommended it.-elf to the Spanish dignitaries, 
because of the eriiphasi.s it put upon the human 
element, and the consequent accc^ss of power 
with which Christian doctrine could be pressed 
uj on a Mohammedan community, ThediHieulty 
of t’ne non-divinity of tlie human nature was 
supposed to be les^sened l)y tins doctrine that 
it won God's adoption by its inherent virtue. 
From the stundpjoiut of the Clmrcli, this view 
was heretical, becaii.se it implied a manhood 
seiiarated, ccuupletely from Cod before tint right 
to adoption had heen earned. And tlie Church 
was so tar correct in this judgment; for the 
implied independence of the human nature in- 
volved an iireducihle duali.sm. >Scveral cen- 
turies l arlier germs of a similar view are to 
he found in the teacliing of TJieodoi e, hishopof 
Mopsue.stift (400 A. I).). AV ith liiin llie diflicuity 
of the iudepemlcnce of the human nature is 
removed by the su}i])ositi'Ui that, through the 
indwelling of the Logos, the man Je;'Us Ik came 
the seeond Adam; tins iiidwelling (ami here 
JIckS the import HI. t point) i.s distinctively ethical. 
It is ol>vious tluit, whenever ethical eomsidera- 
tions, especially such as imply normal develop- 
ment, predominate, pariiilel prohleins mutt 
arise; natmully these made their influence 
most leit after tlie Beformaiion. 

Literature : .IJouner, H ist. of tluj Deveh 
of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ (I'big. 
trans.), IHvisioii II, i. 248 f., ii. 338 f., iii, 
301 f. (r.M.w.) 

Adoration [Lat. adaratlo] ; Qer. Aiibet- 
un(j\ Fr. adoration \ Ital. aihyrazlone. An 
act of solemn worirhip, accompanied by suit- 
able observances, usually paid to divine, or 
rpiasi-divine, beings, and later to gods or Goil 




ADliASTUS — AESTHESODIC 


In the com of history, the Ivoman Catholic 
Church has come to diflereiitiate adoration of 
God from the secondary adoration paid to the 
Host, the Virgin, the saints and maityrs of 
the C^mreh, the crucifix. Protestant teaching 
regards all tliis, with the exception in some 
cases of tlie last, as idolatry. (r.m w.) 

Adrastns. Suj ptjsed to have lived in ist 
or 2ud century a.d. A Greek commentator 
on Aristotle, and author of an extant work on 
music. 

Advent [Lat. adventus^ from ad + venire, 
txj approach]: Ger. Advent; Fr. averit (in 
opposition to careme), aveneme/d (in <>pj>o- 
sition to the Second coming'); Itah avvento. 
The time of tlie * (Jliristian Year’ which im- 
mediately precedes Christmas ; the period of 
the Nativity. 

In the Honnan Catholic and Anglican 
Churches Advent has come to he recognized 
as beginning on the Suiiday nearest to St. . 
Andrew’^s November 30. This custom j 
probably dates from ho early a period as the 
4th century. Two centuries later the cus- 
tom of regal ding Adv<*nt as tlie bo'ghining uf 
the *(. 1 iristian Year' liccame prevalent. In 
the Eastern Church Advent dates from St. 
Martin’s Day, Novendx r ir. (r.m.w.) 

Advent (the second) : see Millfnnium. 

Advocate ! Fat. udvocatvs] : Ger. A<ivo/iat ; 
Fr. avocat ; Ital. m^coc<Uo. One who makes 
it his profession to cemduct the trial of causes 
before judicial tribunals. Especially used for 
admiralty lawyers who conduel the trial, as 
distinguished from mlniiralty lawyer.% known 
as proctors, wdio piepare the cause for trial. 

Advocacy as a prolession was first developed 
at Home. The pat runs were iiat iirally advocates 
of the causes of their clients, but their position 
was a political one, and implied no special 
legal education. Servius Sulpicius, a contein- 
porary ol Cicero, was the first gn at plea<ler 
of causes {orator), who also wa.s a learm*d 
jurisconsult {Dttf- F 2, de (Iriyine luria, &c., 
43). ^ ‘ (ft.E.B.) 

Aedesins. A Neo-Platonist, follower of 
lamblichus. Born in Cappadocia in the time 
of Constantine, be became the tutor of Con- 
stantine and oilier famous men. 

Aegidius of Colonua (Aegidius-a-CoUim- 
.iu ). (I ) ied 1 3 1 6 .) N a live of Home, educated 
for tliedlogy under ’riaunas Afjuinas in Paris. 
Became tutor to the Dauphin of France, 
Plnlippo le Bel. He was very prominent as 
a theologian, and wrote a pbilosophieal work 
called De Regimine Principis, 

Aeneas of Gaza, A follower of Plato, who 


lived in the latter half of the 5th century a. t>. 
Heliecame aChi istian, and wrote Th ophradua, 
combining Cbriatian and Platonic ideas. 

Aenesidemns. A sceptical philosophl^r, 
born at Gnossus (or Cnossus) in Crete; sup- 
posed to liave lived in the ist century of the 
Christian era. 

Aeon [Gr. al^v, age]. That which exhts 
from eternity. Atei iii of the Guu.stics denoting 
a subordinate or tlepeiident deity or semi- 
deity. mediating — especially in the process of 
crciition — betw'een the world and tlie supreme 
Deity. Cf. the literature cited under 
Gnosis. (j.m.b.) 

Aepinus, John, (i 499-135.1 ) A Protestaiit 

divine, discii)le of Imther, the most influential 
tbeologiiin in the north of Germany, and a 
great polemical writer. 

Aesthesia [ Gr. dlaOrjfns, perception by the 
se 1 1 ses I : Ger. E nvpftn dli chkei t ; F r. sen sihilite ; 
Ital. sensihilitdy estfsia. A synonym of Hcn- 
sibilily. As Anaksthrsia (q.v.) denotes the 
absence of the capacity to have sciiHution, so 
Ae.'^tlicsia denotes its normal presence. (J.J.) 

The term is also used to denote (be general 
power and process uf feeling, in opposition 
to kinesia, the powder of movement. See 
Arndt, LehrK d Psychol., and ^^lorselii, Seniej, 
malat. nmit., ii. (E.M.) 

Aesthesiogen, Aestliesiogenic [Gr. uc- 
feeling, -fy€i-T]9, producing]: Ger. 
thesiogen, gefiihherregf nd ; Fr. esflust'oghie, 
asthesiogmique \ Ital. estesiogeno. (i) Having 
the ca))ar:it\ to stimulate or proiluee .sensation; 
analogous in its use to Dtnamooenic (q. v.). 
{2) Specitivally used, in eonneotiou with ex- 
periments iip«m hypnofi/od subjects, to denote 
the apparent power of coi tain substanccfi — for 
instauve, a magnet — to produce by mere con- 
tact or proximity peculiar forms of sensation 
and nervous action, sucli as the fra ns fere rice 
of a cataleptic attitude from one side of the 
body lo the otlier. See Hypnotism. (j.j.) 

The term dates from the researches of Bury 
and Ids .school on ‘ metal otlu rapy ' aiidat stlie- 
siogenic processes, and has only lately and 
indirectly been introduced into the study of 
byimotisui. (p.j.) 

Litiirature, to (2) : Bin/.t and Fkr^, Animal 
Magnetism, 125 and elsewhere'; Myious, 
Proc. ISoc. Psycli. lies. (Oct, 1886), 127. and 
succeeding papers ; Beppilli and Buccola, 
Uiv. di Frcniat. (1880), (j.J.) 

Aesthesiometer : see Labobatory and 
Apparatus, III, B. (c), (i>, (3). 

Aesthesodic [Gr. ahrd»/<ny, sensation, + 
ofiitv, road] : Ger. rddeitend, iusthesodisch 
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'{applied to spinal ganglia, not to cortical 
centres-— n.M.) ; Fr. (not used); Ital. este- 
sioiiico, Keceptive rather tlian centrifugal 
oi^initiatory. 

An aestlicsodic centre is one 'which receives 
stimuli from a eeiitiipctal nerve, especially a 
cortical centre forming the ceiitial end-organ 
for a sensory tract. See Kijjksodic. A more 
inclusive term than ‘ sensory ^ in the same con- 
nections, and not implying that the stimuli 
necessarily participate in sensation. (h.h.) 

Aesthetic and Aesthetics [Gr. maOrrriKm, 
from <iiV^^i?fTfordflc, to ]>erceive] : Ger. arsth tisch, 
A*’stitetiA' ; Fr. {r)esthHiquef snmee du beau-, 
Ital. eskiico, Vestetica. Kelating to the heauti- 
fui in the broadest sense, i.e. as including (q v.) 
the SuBLiMK, Comic, Tiiagic,Pathktic, Toly, 
&e.,as in the phrases AestheticFeeling. Ae^the- 
iic Fancy, &c. CT. Fj:elixo, Fancy, Emotion, 
Sentiment (aesthetic). The aestlu tic is re- 
lated to the agreealde, the useful, and the mo- 
rally good, in that all are experienced as values. 
The qualities by which it is distinguished from 
these are stated vari(nisly by different antiiori- 
tifs, but there is general agreement that the 
value, experienced in the at sihelic field is re- 
garded as objective (as contrasted with the 
agreeable), shareable, intrinsic (as contrasted 
with the useful), and is apprticiatcd in a con- 
templative as opposed to a practical altitude 
of consciousness (as contrasted with the moral). 
Aesthetics is the science of the beautiful. See 
Keauty. 

I. Tin? term was introduced liy Baum- 
garteii {Aiis^htitica, 1750-8) to signify the 
science of sensuous knowledge, 8U|>|)iementary 
and parallel to logic, the science of * clear think- 
ing,*or of the higher faculty, the intellect. Both 
sciences were regar<Ied a.s rather jjropaedeutic 
to philosophy than as included within it. In 
the current p.s:ychology of iliat time the char- 
acteristic quality of scJisuous knowledge was 
held to be its * confused ' or obscure nature. It 
is felt or ‘ sensed,’ rather than known. As the 
p<ouliar excellence or goal of clear thinking, 
w ith W’hich logic i.s concerned, is truth, so the 
end or porfection of sensuous knowledgeas such 
w.is held to bo beauty. Beauty was declared 
to be the province of aesthetic. Kant, in his 
Critique of Pare Rmson (1781), still used the 
word in the pense of a science of sensuous 
knowledge, but rejected the p|>ecial turn given 
to the term by Baumgarten; because Kant 
tlien held that tljcre could be no .science of the 
beautiful in the strict sense. He a<“Cordiijgly 
gave t(» the term the new content of a science 
of the a 2>riort principles or forms of the sen- 


sibility, viz. space and time. In the Critiqw 
of Judgment (1790), having, as he supposed, 
discovered a rational basis for the treatment 
of our judgments as to the beautiful, he 
discussed them under the title ‘Ciitique of 
the Aesthetic Judgment,’ to indicate that they 
are judgments as to feeling. Since Kant 
there has been general uniformity in usag<». 

II. Sco^e and Divishms of Modem Aesthe- 
tics. Aside from the question as to th^ re- 
lation of beauty to ultimate reality, which is 
more properly a problem of metaphysics than 
of aesthetics, modern aesthetics deals with two 
main sets of problems: J, those of aesthetic 
appreciation ; B, those of artistic pn>duction. 
These of course cannot always be kept distinct. 
Under A may be considered (i) psychological 
and physiological problems, such as the origin 
and nature of aesthetic feeling, its relation to 
imagination and sensation, and tlie influence 
of association ; the physiological l>a8is and con- 
ditions of the aesthetic tlirill, including the 
relation of the stimulus to the sensation, the 
matliematical relations of harmonious tones, 
the relation of aestimtic feeling to other pleasur- 
able feeling, and to the vital procepscs ; finally, 
the biological significance of aesthetic feeling 
in the development of the organism and of 
the race. (2) Iholdems arising from analysis 
of the form and content of objects judged 
!)eautiful, or of the nature of the aesthetic 
judgment and of the categories of beauty; such 
as the qin/stion as to the * objective ’ character 
of beauty, that of valid art criticism, &c. 
Under B fall (juestions as to (i) the end or 
espeiituiJ nature of art ; (2) the nature of art- 
impulse; (3) the imagination and its relation 
to the execution of tlie idea ; (4) the origin and 
function of tho art-impulse in tlie devclopnunit 
of the race; (5) the evolution of art. Tlie 
two main groups of problems, A and are 
often spoken of as respectively concerning art 
from the ‘ s|)ectator’fi point of view ’ as con- 
tiasted with art from the ‘producer's point 
of view.' 

III . Methods, The problems under A (a) 
are analogous to logical and ethical prob- 
lems, and demand similar methods of analysis 
and criticism, 'Fhe remaining problems 
are largely psychological or historical, and 
therefore employ the methods of those 
sciences. More particularly, in addition to the 
older method of introspoction, the expert 
mental invest igatiou of the structure and 
formation of tlie special sense-organs and the 
corresponding qualities of sensation, or of the 
[diysioiogical basis of all pleasure and pain, 
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and the relation of stimulus to response 
studied by psychophysics. The historical or 
genetic method is throwing much light on the 
origin and development of the arts; and the 
attempt has been made to apply this method 
to the oiigin of' aesthetic pleasures, such as 
the delight in colour, the pleasure of the 
comic, &c. For specific illustrations, eec 
under Beautv V, and Aut IV. The historic 
treatment of aesthetic problems will be found 
chiefly under the articles Art and Art 
Theories, Beauty, Classimcation (of the 
fine arts), Comic, Suiilime, Traoic. See also 
Feeling (acstlietic). Association (aesthetic), j 

Literature : historical works are given in 
connection with the topics nametl ; special 
monographs are also named in connection with 
articles on special topics. Many recent Avorks 
aie named in sec. V of article on Beauty, 
ami sec. IV^ «.>f article on Art. A selection is 
given here of general works, and of essays on the 
general subject, (i) On the general field of 
aesihetics : 8ully, On the Possildlity of a Sci- 
ence of Aesthetics (essay xiii in Sensation and 
Intuition, 1874); and art. Aesthetics, in Kncyc. 
Brit.; Ladd, Introd. to Philos. (1890), chap, 
xii ; VoLKKLT, Die gegeiiwUrtJgon Aiifgal)en 
der Aesthetik (vi. in Aesthetisclic Zeitfragen, 
1895); KilLPE, Introd, to Philos. (1895, 
Eng. trails.), § 10; Jerusalem, Finleitung 
in die Pliilos. (1899), V. Absch. ; Marshall, 
Ae.sfhelic Princijdes (1895). 

(2) Systematic and other Avorks. («) Brief 
or jjopular works : Sch ASi.Eit, Acstliet i Iv ( 1 886); 
Knight, Pliilos, of the Beautiful (1891-3); 
Oauckj.ivh, Le Beau et son lli.st. (1873); 
Veron, Aesthetics (trans. hy Armstrong, 1870); 
Van Dyke, The IVincipics of Ait (1S87) ; 
Santayana, The Sense of Beauty (1896); 
Onoos. Einleitung in die Aeslhetik (1892). 
'//) M( ro comprehensive works: Carrie re, 
Die Aestlictik (3rd ed„ 1885); von Hart- 
mann, Aesthotik (1886-7); Laud, Ncder- 
lamlsche Acsthetika (1881) ; Zeising, Aestho- 
lische Forschungen (1835) ; Vlsctier, Aesthe- 
tik(3 vols., 1846-57); ZiMMi'.RMANN, Aesthetik 
{1858-65); Ko.'^tlin, Ae.sthciilv(i869); Chai- 
GNET, Les Princijies de la Sci. du Beau (i860) ; 
LlivlcQUK, La Science du Beau (2nd ed., 1872); 
Marbhall, Pain, Pleasure, and Acstlielics 
(1894). 

The first volume of Knight contains a very 
full bibliography of important w^n ks. Cf. also 
Gayle Y and Scott, Guide to the Literature 
of Aesthetics (1890), and Introd. to the 
Meth. and Materials of Literary Criticism 
(1899). See Bibljog. D* (j.u.t.) 


Aesthetic (trangcendental) : see Kantian 
Terminoi^ogy, cf. also the jireceding topic ( 1 ), 

Aesthetic Standard: Ger. aesUieiischer 
Maasstab ; Fr. regie esthetiqm autoritativt ; 
Ital. misura eeteiica. A principle or criterion 
of criticism, which must he presupposed if a 
work of art is pronounced good or bad, or if 
any acstlietic object is compared with another 
and estimated as more or less beautiful. See 
Criticism. (j.h.t.) 

Aetiology [Gj\ airui, cause, -f dis- 
course] : Ger. Afdiologie\ Fr. etiologie; Ital. 
etiologia. The tlieory of Cause (q.v.), (j.m.b.) 

Mainly used in medicine, whore it is the 
science that deals with the causes or origin 
of disease; the description of the factors 
wliich produce or predi.spose toward a certain 
disease or disorder. Compare, for example, 
what is said of the aetiology of insanity under 
Insanity and Sanity. 

Affect [Lat. ad -^facere, to do] : Ger. Trieh^ 
feder, or affeciivtr Bewegungareiz; Fi\ 
njectif, vwlite (cf. Terminology, French); 
Ital, rri'divo offf'ttn'o, A stimulus or motive 
to action wliich is Affective (q. v.) or felt, 
not prestuited as an end. 

Suggest e<l hy Baldwin {Ifandb. of Psychol,, 
Fueling and Wilt, 313, 319, 354). The 
same distinction is nnule by Mackensie 
{Manual of lithlcs, 62 f.). See also Wundt, 
(hitlims of Psychol,, 714 (and the German 
original). Tlie two cases indicated in the de- 
finition are those lespectivcly of non-volimtary 
and voluntary action ; only in the latter case 
is the allect a Motive (q. v,). Wundt uses 
Triebfcder fur the affcclive eUmont in cveiy 
Motiv, the presented or intellectual element 
lieing the Beweggiuiul. Jiuhrs tran.'^lation of 
these respectively by Impelling Force and 
Moving Boason (see End) is clumsy. Impelling 
force loses the implication of feeliugaltogcther. 
The earlier English ethical term fc^priiig of 
Action (Mariineau)..i.s too comprehensive, and 
is be.^ides complicated by Ixdng ‘lower' and 
’liigher.' We accordingly fall back upon 
alTect. (j.M.n, G.E.S.) 

Affection (i) and Affective (2); Ocr. (i) 
clement ares Gefahf (2) GefahU- (in comp., as 
Gefnhhton)', Fr, (i) ajfcctam. semibilite, (2) 
af/ectif; Itul. ( i ) senthimUalita, ( 2 ) affetlivo, ( 1 ) 
Tlio livpotlieticiil elementary ibrin of leeling, 
(2) Belonging or pertaining to feeling of all 
sorts. AtVection is also a popular word for 
Love (q.v.) or tender feeling, wdlh the adjec- 
tive aliectionate. The adjective form (meaning 
given under 2) was used before the substantive, 
notably by the French psychologistB(cf.fittbier). 
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''See Feeling, Emotion, ami Ai kei tion (in found in Descartes. There is u wider use in • 
ethics and theology). Spinoza, by whom the term affectum is made to 

This usage seems best since there is no adjec- cover purely ratituial sentimonts. And this 
ti^e formed from ^feeling/ The deimind for wider application is ciiaractcristic of the British 
the iK)un AtVection seems to h ive c*ome from moralists, in wlios-e wi itings tlie word affection 
those analysts who desired to avoid using tlje is of very fi ecpituit occurrence. Shaftesbury 
ambiguous word Keeling. The term is useful, uses it in the widest sense as above defined, 
and tlie same Is true oi Conation (q.v.), pro- But otlier writers draw a distinction between 
vidvd one guards against the evident danger of affection and passion : Hutcheson, on the ground 
taking them to mean real things, and of tliink- that the former does not necessarily — whereas 
ing that complex mental states are at all ex- the latter does — involve uneasiness; Price, 
jdained when stated in terms of them. .Sufficient hecause of the distinct presence of a sensuous 
care is not always exercised in distinguishing element in passion, which also indicates greater 
the English affecti\e from the German Afi'ekt, vehemence of active tendency; while, uocoid- 
the e(piivale!.t of emotion. ing to Gay, passion is the ‘pleasure or pain 

In Titcheiier’s tianslation of Kiilpe^s ai is ing from the j)rospcct. of future pleasuie 

of Psychol.^ § there is the eoinplieation or pain,’ ar.d atfoction is ‘the desiie conse- 
that affection is made equivalent to Gemiiths- qneiit thereupon/ The narrower usage (2) is 
in the term Gennithshevvegimg — a direct con- sanctioned by Beid, who defines affections us 
fusion of what is effective witli what is coiiative, the ‘ various principles of action in man, which 
seeing that the German G cm uthsbewegung ! have persons for their immediate object, and 
includes both feelings and impulses. Judd | imjdy, in their very nattire. our being well or 
srcnis to luive Wundt’s endorsement of the j ill affected to some person, or, at least, to some 
,‘-ame rendering (trans. of Wundt’s 0 ?/^ I animated being.’ 'I'liis usage is followed by 
HhCi of 109, 187. and Glossary) Sidgwick. A. F. Shand didines affections as 

but it does violence to English usage. It feelings for, not in, an object ; and says: ‘The 
revives the confusion of feeling and action scui terms sentiment, intere.d , and affection do not 
in the older t.Mius ‘Aclive’ and ‘Motive .^ecin to mark any important difference. We 
Powers’; as in Judd’s tjanslation (loc. cit., speak of the sentiment of justice, ti uth, .and the 
j 68), w here Gefiihlslage is rendered by the moral sentiment generally, of the sentiment of 
same adjective (‘atfi.ctivo state ’) used for Ge- fVit*ndship); hut of affection for our friends ratlier 
miiiLshewegaing (‘affective proce.sa ’) and Ge- than sentiment, and of interest incur health or 
muths]ag('(orGcmtiths/.ustand,‘affectivestate’) business rather than cither: the difTeivnce turn- 
in other passagt s (cf. .ludd. Joe. cit., Glossary), ing iipoii the ditfi ient chiuacter of tiie object.’ 

Of. Tekminology (German). (j.m.u.-g f.s). lAt<Tuttire\ ArcusiiNE, De Civ. Dei, ix. 4; 

Litfjrahire: nA.MiLTON, Lectures on Me*ta- AQUl.NAS,>SunimaTbcol.,ir.i.Q.22; DKsrAliTEH, 
physics; IiAUIEK, Lemons de J'.sychol. ; Bujliog. ■ Dc Pass. Anirnae; Spinoza, Etldca, lii. 58 If.; 

G, 2, e. j IIvtcuffo.n, E.ssay on the Passions, § 2; 

Affection (in etliics). (i) Any .statoB of j PltlCK, Prine. Qoesit. and DiJIIcuIties of Morals, 
prr.nouiiced fv oiirig. In English msage, the term : ciiap. iii ; Gay, Dissertation prefixed to 
applies both to the more [lerinanent .sent injents I Ltiw’.s transl. of King’s Origin of l\vil, §3 ; 
(Ger. and to pas.sij.g emotional state.s i Hume, lluinan Natiue, I. i. 2 ; Bejjj, A«:livc 

(Ger, AJfecie). The best writers distinguEh it Powers, Eshay II 1 , i^Ai t ILcbaji.s. iii-v; Siiani,>, 
from passion, as having less vehemence*, ami Mind, N.S., v. 214 ff. (W.n.s.) 

as less dietinctly, if at ail, connected with a Affection (in thetJogy) [Lat. affectio\\ 
sensuous ba.sii-. (2) Sometimes it is rehtu'eted Ger. Fr. (i/fecfum ; Ital. affetto. 

to feelings which have persons for tln.ir obje ct. ( i) The affections (plural UMiaJly) are the sciiti- 
The first dt fiidtion is, however, more in accord meiits (»f per.sonal incilnation lliat give rise to 
with p.svchoJogical usage, >See Apeection ANJi j love. (2) The motive forces in an individual 
Affec tive, Aj fect, uikI Emotjon. that r(*uder him cojiftistenlly devoted to some 

.St. Augustine, as quoted and adopted by one aim. The subject falls within the ])rovince 
Aquinas, says : ‘Those mental states {jmoiUH of (Tiiustian ethicB, and, especially in tlie latter 
anihii) which the Greeks call Trdfirf, and Cicero inspect, ijivolvts controversial questions con- 
f^e/t'turljatio'tuii, are by some called affteJm^ or eernijjg the will. 

offrclioHea by others, keeping to flie literal (l) The iilfectiorie, especially as they pro- 
rendering of the Greek jiasmnm! Tliis duce hm? to God, are natural and h(?althy, 
equi\iilcji(;e of and ajJecluM is still The extreme of mysticism, which offers devotion 
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^ to the Deity as if he stood in need of it, is to 
be avoided. Similarly, the love which, sure 
of its object and satisfaction, remains tliere- 
after quiescent, is to be condemned. Tlie ideal 
lies in a unto caritatis, whereby the opposition 
between individual and universal is ended. 
(2) To be turned to their esi'Ciitial tises, the 
ailections must be enlisted for high ends. 
11 uinan action is not the result merely of affec- 
tions that have always hold rule, or which 
remain fixed ; it depends upon their trans- 
formation by the Christian ideal, Man is 
naturally perverse and selfisl), hence the need 
for the process of moralizing the affections or of 
rendering iliem holy; only thus can they furnish 
motives for correct moral action. In recent 
years the aspects invfdved in ( 1 ) have attracted 
great Jy preponderating attention. 

fAtcrature: for (i) see the treatment of 
love in any systematic tiealisc on Cliristian 
Ethics, e. g. hy Dorner ; for (2), such a 
work as Jonathan Edwards’ Religious Affec- 
tions. (R.M w.) 

Affective Tone or Feeling Tone: Ger. 
(lifulilsUni ; Fr. t'ltin-mt affect if, ton imotiormcl; 
ital. eh mento aff ttivo, tono seniimeniale. The 
ingredient of feeling that attaclies to a mental 
state, of any kind. (J.M.R., o.F.s.) 

Tlio term was introduced, in its German 
form, by Wundt, who distinguished sensation 
from its affective tone, snp])osing that every 
sensation has with it a certain qualitative 
sense-feeling. To some (Ward) it aj>pears to be 
vague organic sensation accompanying special 
sensation. Other writers fail to find such 
ft'eling, and consider tlie st>-eiilK'd affective 
tone of sensation as pleasure and pain ; yet 
others consider all feeling 11 state of com- 
]>ounded pleasure and j)aiii (see Fdhlino), To 
them affective tone is simply tin? ])resenc (3 of 
pleasure and j>a.in. It is best, on the whole, 
to confine affective tone — or feeling t(»iie — to 
qualitative differences of the affective order 
everywhere; to leave it as a further question 
as to wljether sensations have such affective 
tune; and to use tliephrase Hedonic ToNE(q.v.) 
for the ])leasure-pain colouring throughout. 

Jsitmxtiire : Wundt, Physiol. Psychol,, chap, 
X ; Outlines of Pyschoh, § 7 ; AVard, Encyc. 
Brit,, art. Psychology ; Ladd, Psychol. De- 
'‘■crij). and Explan., chap, ix; Elements of 
Physiol. Psychol., 514 f. ; Baldwin, Handb. of 
Psychol., Feeling and Will, chaps, iii, iv; Stout, 
Analytic PsyclioL, i. chap. vi. (,7 .m.h.-o.f.s.) 

Affinity (chemical): see Chkmical Syn- 
thesis. 

Affirmation and Affirmative ; Ger. Be- 


luiuptunfj\ Yv, affirmation \ lidl. affermazione. * 

See JUDOMENT. 

A fortiori [Lat.] (the same in the other 
languages). With stronger reason; hence, moi\r 
conclusive, as applied to an argument, (j.m.d.) 

After-image: Ger, NacldnUl; Fr, image 
consecutive) Ital. immagine persistmte (or 
consecutiva). ( i ) Aftkr-sen.sation (q. v.). 
(2) After- sensation of sight. These may ho 
classified as (a) positive and negative, accord- 
ing as they retain the relations of light and 
shade of the original stimulus or reverse tliem ; 

(/>) same- coloured, com])lerncntary, and vari- 
able, according as their colour-tone stands 
related to the stimulus colour ; and (c) mono- 
cular, binocular, or transferred, according as 
they are set up in ihe stimulated eye or eyes, 
or ill the unirlimulated eye. 

The negative and complementary after- 
image (‘the ' after-image of popular parlance) 
is explained by Fecbner and Ilobnholtz as a 
phenomenon of retinal fatigue (Helmholtz, 
PhgsioL Optilc, 2nd ed., 534). Bering regards 
it as a plienomenon of Adaptation (q.v.), 
as sigiulicant of a return to equilibrium 
<*f tlie antagonistic visual processes (Ebbing- 
haus, PsgeitoL, 258). Positive and same- 
coloured after-images, resulting from brief and 
intensive stimulation, are explained as due to 
a continuation of excitation after removal of 
stimulus ; but there are difficulties. Between 
primary sensation and this (positive and .same- 
coloured) image is .‘^ometimes seen a positive 
and oomplemeniary attcr-image : the explana- 
tion is doubtful (Khhinghaiis, loc, cit., 244). 
Bee Ai-TER-si nsation. The variable after- 
image shows the ‘ flight of colours ’ (c. g. solar 
after-image), which must he iialiciitivc of 
highly complicated excitatory procesf^cs. The 
transferred after-image depends app-aiently 
on the cxistenee of a sensory reflex arc in the 
hinocnlar visual apparatus (Titchener, Philos. 
Stml,, viii. 231). Altogether, the aiter-hnage 
chapter is one of the least satisfactory in 
current visual tlieoiy. Of. A^jsion ; also 
LAnURATOKYANDArrABATUP(optical). (K.n.T.) 

Both the ‘explanatione ' (Hehnlioltz' and 
liering's) are merely restatements of what 
a comploinentary or an aintagonistic colour is, 
in the given tin ory — i. e. a residuum, when 
one colour is removed from white, or a * le- 
versed ’ colour-process. 

It has sometimes been supposed that after- 
images arc due to processes of fatigue or of 
restitution in tlie visual centres of the brain, 
higher or lower— not in the retina. This 
view is based upon the fact that an after- 
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image clue to stimulation of one eye may, 
under proper conditions, sometimes seem to 
be seen witli the otlier. Experiments show, 
♦however, tlnit in such cases the after-image 
is really seen witli the eye first stimulated; 
other consul Cl at ions, tog* ther witli Exners 
expoi iineiits on retinal and optic nerve stimu- 
lation, support the retinal location (Sanlord, 
Couri^e hi Kxper, Psychof eyi\^t, 27), (c.l.f.) 

LitenUure: works cited above. Also von 
KiiiES, Zeitsch. f. Psychol., xii, 8i ; Hkhixg, 
Pfliiger’s Arch., xlii. 488, xliii. 264, 329; 
Arch. f. Ophthal., xxxvii, 3, 1; xxxviii. 2, 
252; Hess, Arch. f. Ophthal., xxxvi. i. i ; 
Pfliiger’s Arch., xlix. 190 ; Fick and GOrber, 
Arch. f. Ophthal.,xxxvi.2,2 45,xxxviii.i, ii8 ; 
S. Biowki.l, Pr<-c. Roy. 8oc., Ivi, Xo. 337, 132 ; 
Franz, Mon. 8upp. to Psychol. lUv., No. XJl; 
and general relerences under Vision. 

Aj^er-sensation : Ger. .Vachempjinduny \ 
Fr. acnmtum consecutive ; Ital. persiatenza della 
senaazione. In various senses, lirief stimula- 
tion of the pel iplieral organ results in ( i ) a 
primary sensation, (2) a short blank interval 
after the stimulus eea.scs, and (3) a secondary 
sensation, called after-sensation. 

Liter altire : K ulpe, Outline.^ of Psychol., § 9. 
Pressure: Goi.dschfideu, Ahliandl.d. phyt-iol. 
Gesell. zn Perl in (Oct. 31,1 890), Tempera ( are: 
Dessoir, Du Bois-PieymoiKTs Arch. (1892). 
Tone : TFRBANTSoniTSCU, Pfliiger’s Arcli., xxv. 
(1881), Sight: see Aeter-imaoe. Touch: 
SriNDLr.R, Psychol. Rev., iv. 632 f. 

(2) The name is also given to the continu- 
ance of sensation without pause after removal 
of stira ulutj. 

Literature: Temperature: Goi.dschkidek, 
Du Bok-Rcymond s Arch. (1885), ,SuppL-i>d. 
Tone: Stemef, Tonp.sychologie, i. 213 (not 
admitted). »Sight : ^falT of sensation (cf. 
Ehhinghaiis, Psychol., 241); Saneoko, Course 
in Exper. Psychol., expts. ii, 13, 19, 64, 
124-8. (E.B.T.) 

Agamogenesis [Gr. murriagc, 

and yfVfcris, birtlij : Ger. %m(jeHchV:(Mliche 
Fortpjlanzuny \ Fr. agamogenijse, generation 
asextoee; Ital. agatiutgenesi^ ripro*luzioae 
agamica. The process of asexual multiplica- 
tion (or Monogony) in animals and plunts. 
Compare Gamogenesis (or Amphigony). 

Four modes of againogenesis have been dis- 
tinguished : (i) Where the organism divides 
into two more or less similar organisma by 
binary Fission (q.v.), as in the amcteba and 
other unicellular organisms [and occasionally 
in higher forms (Schlzogamy of Annelids). 
(2) Where the organism divides into a iium- 


her of minute bodies or spores, each of which 
can develop into the adult form (sporulation), 
as in plants and unicellular animals, (s.s.o.) J 

(3) Whei^ buds are produced by Gemma- 
tion (q.v.), as in many plants, and among the 
Coelenterata and many other, especially sessile 
and colonial, animals. (4) By the development 
of unfertilized ova (see Parthenoo>3nesis). In 
many animals and plants reproduction liy both 
procc.sse.««, gamogciietic and iigamogcnetic, pre- 
vails. Tiius hydra, when the conditions are 
favourable, repi’oduces by gemmation; but 
under the indirect influence of cold or frtuii 
insufficient nutrition, it gives rise to ova or 
spermatozoa. See IhiOTOZOA, Arterna- 
TioN OF Generations, and Partheno- 
genesis. (C.Ll.M.) 

Whether organisms can continue for an in- 
definite number of generations re[‘rndncing 
asexually, is a question which has a very im- 
portant bearing on the subject of the origin 
and significance of sex, senility, and death. 
Man pas found that in the case of the Infusoria 
(unieellnlar animals) an occasional return to 
Ami'HI MINIS (q.v.) is necessary to jirevcnt tie- 
generation and eventual death. Nevertheless, 
there are groups of lowly organized animals 
ami plants amongst which agamogenctic 
n production only is known to occur. See 
Death. 

Literature : E. }I auras, RecViorches expt^rl- 
mentalca sur la multiplication de.s infusoiies 
cilics, Arch. Zool. Exp. et Gfm. (1 888). ( e . s . o .) 

Agency (in law) [Med. But. agemtia ] ; 
Gt'l*. A gmtsrkaft. Agent wr^ iitdlv<.rtretung ; Fr. 
j) 7 ’ocuration, agence; Ital. procura. A con- 
tractual reljition, w!n*rel»y one person is 
authorized to act for another in such a manner 
as to confer upon tlie latter new rights or 
impose uj)oi) him new obligations. The wife^s 
authority to act fur her husband so far as 
to bind him for the purchase of necessarie.*? 
for her support was originally an incident of 
her legal relation to him, hut is now treated as 
pioceeding from his implied consent. Tlie 
absence of authority may be supplied by a sub- 
sequent ratification. By some, jurists agency 
is considered to involve a delegation of power 
tb exercise some discretion in dot enni rung the 
manner of action, so that the juristic act, which 
Is tlie result the agency, is performed by the 
agent : in this view a mcr© messenger is not ti 
true agent, for in bis case the juristic act is 
concluded by thex>rincipal, and there is no real 
representation as to the latter (Sohm’s Imti- 
tuten of Roman Law^ § 32). He for whom 
another is an agent is termed the principals 




AGENT — AGOBEOATE 


Agency is h development of the law of the 
family, where all act in subjection to its head, 
and on his account. Its basis has gradually 
changed from that of siatuB to that oi‘ contract. 
It played but a small part in Homan law, so 
far as it depende<l on contractual relations 
(8ohm's Institutes of Roman Law, § 32 ; Pliilli- 
more’s Principles and Maxims of Jurispru- 
dence, xx). The Homan mandatarius bound 
himself personally as to the third party with 
wheftn he might deal for his principal, the 
mandator* 

Literature : Mohky, Outlines of Roman 
Ijaw, 370; Cur, Institutions Juridiques des 
Romains (1891), 649. A schohuly discussion 
of the history of agency in English law, by 
Chief Justice Holmes, of Massachusetts, will 
be found in the Haivurd Law Review, iv. 345, 
V. I. (s.E.n.) 

Agent [Lat. agms, acting] : Ger. xvirhmdes 
Weseti, Agent ) Yv. agent; IXtA. agrnte. That 
which manifests Activity (q.v.) in any of 
the senses given under that term. The more 
special meanings immediately follow, (j.m.b.) 

Agent (free). One who exercises Fhi edom 
(q.v.). The agent is said, in general, to be 
free wlu?n the act is not performed under ex- 
ternal constraint, or by mere physiological 
reflex. Tim degree to which threat of pain or 
decejdion or ignorance interfores with free 
agency is a disputed question (cf. Aristotle, 
Eth. Nic., iii. i). (w.R.s.-j.M.n.) 

Agent (in law) [I/at, af/ejnv] : Ger. xigenty 
Geschdjtif uhrer; Yi\mandataire, gh'ant; Ital. 
agente. One authorized to act for another 
(who i.s tcinii’d his principal) in such a manner 
as to give tiie latter new rights or impose upon 
him new oldigations. 

Bee Agency. An agent is jui Istically 
identified with his 2>rincipa,l. Qui farit 7/cr 
alium/acit per se* (8.1c. B.) 

Agglutination (linguistic) [Lat. ad, to,4- 
glutinare, to pastoj : tier. Agghtfinalion; 
Fr. agglutination ; Ital. agghitmazione. A 
method of Ibrmatioii in language, whereby a 
modification of meaning or of relation is given 
to a word through a significant element or 
elements attached to it or contained in it. 

The method is widely apjdied in language, 
and is abundantly illustrated in English (e. g. 
in cirdet, leaflet, nnglet, the element Jet 
is distinctly and sepai’ately significant), and 
can bo applied in the fonnation of new wonls, 
as jmestiet; so -ess in goddess^ baroness, au- 
thoress ; so -ed in sounded, hated, ‘ sfuicided * ; or 
ex- in ex president, ex-convict. This, which is 
in English and generally in inflectional lan- 


guages one of various devices used for modify-* 
iiig the meaning of words or fitting them to 
their function in the sentence, appears in a 
large number of languages, known as the ag- 
glutinative, and of which the Turkish, tlie 
Japanese, and the Bantu languages are typical 
examples, as the dominant principle of struc- 
ture. Like elements are with a high degree 
of consi.stency used for like modifications, and 
hence the structure is in general simple and 
regular, making the minimum of demand upon 
the memory. Such languages appear to have 
been originally developed in adjustment to the 
needs of scattered populations within wdiich 
intercourse was maintained at low tension. 
Psychologically they represent a grammatical 
consciousness awake to the nccesHty of indi- 
cating simply aud unmistakably every turn 
of thought, and are so distinguished Irom the 
inflectional languages, but most widely aud 
radically from the monosyllabic or isolating 
languages like the Chiuese. (b.i.w.) 

Agglutination (in psychology), A term 
used by the early assf)ciationists for cases of 
close or * adhesive ’ association of itleas. Also 
by Wundt for the simfJest form of apperceptive 
combination [Verbindung), Its use is not 
recommended, (j.m.b., g.f.s.) 

Aggregate [Lat. ad -f grex, flock] : Ger. 
A(jgT*gat, Eusammen (lor lleiRart s use, hee 
CoMiu.Ex) ; Fr. agriyat ; Ital. aggregato, ( i) A 
collection of individuals coirsidered as aggre- 
gated or loosely gathered together (see Aggre- 
GATJON). ( 2) In psychology, an Aggregate Idea 
or Concept is a general idea of a class or group 
taken collectively rather than abstractly. In 
the aggregate or collective idea tlie uiult iplicity 
of sepaxTite units is held before the miiui. Cf. 
General and Abstract Idea, aud Notion, 

Judd (trails, of Wundt’s Outlines of Psy- 
chol., Glossary aud 260), following Titeheuer 
(ibid. 260 note), uses Aggregate Idea to 
render Wundt’s GesammtvorstfJluug, an alter- 
native expression being Idea of Imagination, an 
ap}terceptive compound which is distinguished 
from Fusion and Association by being voluntary 
and scha-tive. The English word Concept 
w'ould seem to render this meaning suffi- 
ciently Well, provided we do not follow 
Wundt (loc. cit.) in using its equivalent (Be- 
grift) for a special case of Gesammtvorst el- 
lung. The aggregate idea is a General (see 
that term for the foreign equivalents) that is 
the idea of an aggregate, not an idea that is 
itself * aggregated or complex.’ For this latter 
we have the terms Composite and Complex, 
which may be used (cf. Titeheuer s rccommeu^ 
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' Jilt ion, Amer. J, of Psychol., vii. 82) for the 
intellectual framework of the Concept as 
covered hy (^osamnitvorstelliiiig. (j.m.b., g.f.s.) 

«jAggregation(iii socioh'gy) : Ger. Aggreyat 
( I ), Hauftn (2 ) ; Fr. agrhjvii, agregation ; Ital. 
aggrtgazione. (r) A collection of beings 
taken tug(?lher, consiJeml as a unit or as 
made up of units. Scm; Unit (so^'ial). 

It is a general term for the dilforent cases 
often designated by tlie term Assoitation 
(social) (q.v.). It is recommended that iiggie- 
g.i ion and (social) (tHoup (q.v.) take the ])la(‘e 
of ' soc al a.<5soci;ition/ fur reasons given undei 
Association (scchd), in sociology (the {Kuiit 
of view of the onlooker); and that ( ‘o-upeha- 
Ti(>N(q. V.) be used iii the same general way | 


ley) who draw agnof-ticcouclusioris from the doc- 
trine of the Relativity of Knowledge (q.v.). 

Literature: see Unknowable, Pov^itivism, 
Epistemology ; especially Kant, ‘ Transcen- 
dental Diabetic/ in ( Vitique of Pure Reason; 
lIiTALEY, Collected Essays, i, and ‘Hume*; 
SpENCEJt, First Pj inciples; Steklinc., Text- 
book to Kaut ; Wakd, Katuralisrn and 
Agnosticism ; Pum loO. E, 2, a . (j.m.b., g.f.s.) 

Agnosticism (in theology). A word j>n- 
rnai ily descriptive of any Ihoory wbieb denies 
that it is possible for man to acquire know- 
ledge about God. 

\Vliile tlieologiiiiis almost unanimously unite 
in oppusiiiig agtios'ticisnq they have not been un- 
dleetud by cognate tcinlencies. The problem, 


for all sorts of Aggiegatnm and of Groups 1 * How far can a linite being know the absoluto 
wh«‘n looked at from the point of view of the! P>eing U invariably laises (lifFiculties that often 
aett r in the group. We .should tlion have ; iead to conclii.sions of a partially agnostic char- 
Aggji’gation (general) dctermuied in different ; actor. These dilliculties ai e inseparable from the 
Gruuj.g (?poc a]), as Fainily, (,’hurch, Com- j manner in which th» ology states the proVd cm. 
mercial, &c., in .sociology, arid Co operation •( i) As against the doetrine ot ‘ traditioiial- 
detenninedas Instinctive, Spontaneous, intel- 
ligent, &:c., in social ]^syc!Kjb gy. 

LiitrnUnre : see SociOLOtjy, and SoeiAi 


ism, wliich hold.s that man necd.s the aid of 
a superimtural revelation to airivc al a know- 
ledge of the liciog of Got], the Runian (k'dln)lic 


PsYf'iioi OGV. (j.m.b., G.F.S.) j Church authoritatively teaches tlait ‘by the 

(2) A term of demography or of statistics j natural light of human leasoiC t he fact of 


God's exiwtenc** can certainly be ascertained. 
Put, on the other hand, us against the theory 
of ‘ oiit(ih*gisnC-*“ that niarr is able of binnolf 


(IgO 


of population, meaning a gnaqfmg of indi- 
viduals in one place or tiu ritory, 

Hulda's(/)« Corpora ]\dit 'hX)y Pt.IF. cliap. ii 

§1) uses the phrase ‘a multilude con.sideied j to know (.hxl directly, and that all kmnvh 
as an aggregate.* Genetic and congregate i is nothing more t Iran a mode ot this knuwledgo 
aggregation are terms introduced by Giddings • of deity — it iq)bold.s a modified agno.^tici.sni. 
{Princ. of Sooiol., 1896), with the following | In coudenining the tendencies to }»antheiMn, 
ineaniMg.s: genetic aggregation = a groiquugj which are id leged to he traccaid^ in suchawriter 
of kindred by coinmon descent; c»>ngrogate | as, say, Posniini, it was mcessary to divlare 
aggregation =r a grouping liy immigration of ; that from nature marj does not ol»tain any 
either unrelated or related individuals. (r.ir.G.) } in.^^igljt into the es.^enee of (UmVh btung. Tiie 
Agnoiology [Or. ignoranca*, -h I diiect perception of lltc nature of Oral is re- 

discoiirfie !- The theory of human igin >ra nee, ; .served tor tin) hlc.sscd in anotlicr life. Here 

its extent, limits, and conditions; a term | God can h(* known only ‘ ndlect«*d in a mirror/ 
used by Ferricr {Instit. of Mel., 48) to indi- j While, then, man can know that God i.s by an 

cate a discipline between qd.sU iuolugy and I cffoi t oi mere icason, ho cannrt know what 

ontology. (inrr.S.; j God cg.senliiijly is. (2) Cliri.stian theiMii is 

Agnosticism \ Ji^t.a-^gr»osrf.re,U) l.nowj: |;dso f»artially agnostic. It liold.s tli.at man has 
Ger. A g 7 iosii^:i.<yiu.i, A goo.'fU.; Fr. a giw.^ffri. mw; { UiiowhA'^i. of God, bat denit-s that God is one 
ItaJ. Tlie class of phi!i)^<q»hival I with the universe. It therefore iniers that the 

ccognize an ahsolute Being tru 


or eciciitific tlnories wiiich i 
i n t ri nsi * al iy I ’ N k n 0 w A 1 5 1 .1: ( q. v.). 


ng tninsccmls the universe, and 
that iiuman km)\vlodge of him, while always 


The term is due to Huxley , witli w horn. | pn.gresHing, can never be complete. (3) Mansel 
and inanv oflicr xidentific men (cl, l)u Bois- • furni.'^ln*.^ t lie classical iiislaiice of iigiK)stici^=m 


Reyinond, (/eber d. Grenzm d. NatnrerkmnU 
nhis), it nn ans latber a I abit of mind which 
considers meta}'hy>ic.s futile. I n p>hilofe.ophy it 
has been appli^-d eyp<*cia]ly to Rpencei' and the 
Positivif-ts sec Poi^rj’ivjSM). to Kant (see Kan- knowledge always attaches predicates in order 
TiANit-M), and to tlioso (e.g. Ilaniilton, Brad- ! to obtain dcfiiiitcncas, and as iircdicates limit, 


in tbeolog'v. His conception is that, while 
man must lielieve in the infinity of Gwl, he is 
unable to compndiend it. Faith atid know- 
ledge are tiiua necessarily divorced. For, as 
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* there cainiot he any real knowledge of the AgrapMa [Gr. d + ypnclmt^, write]: Ger. ^ 
infinite existence in which, nevertheless, man Agraphie^ ¥i\agraphie; agra/ia. The 

must helieve. (4) The niont recent form of loss or impairment of the power to expiess 
agnosticism in theology is to be found in the oneself by written symbols. It is one of jf* 
teaching of A. Kiti?cljl and some of his scIksoL group of the diseases of luuguage (Aphasia) 

It njposes upon a specializ(*d theory of know- wilh intiicate and important relations to the 
ledgi', derived partly from one interpretation growth and decay of other speech functions, 
of Kant and partly from Lotze, according to treated under the aiticle Speech and its 
which man knows only phenomena. As God Defects (q.v., also for Literature), (j.j.) 
is not^a plienomenoii, he is not known by iinm. Agreeableuess and Disagreeableness : 
1 ’heology tlierefore deals not witli the cauaa see Pain and Pleasure, and Pleasantness 
rjjfiviens, but with the cauaa Jtnalis. That is and Unpi.easantness. 


to say, it trejit.s of God not as a being, but as 
an ‘ atti’Mclive ideal* which, by impressing 
n man subjectively with its value for liim, 
leads him to adopt it. God is llius u id; now- 
able in himself — even in divine revelation it 
would seem ; man i.s aware of him only in so 
far as apjovciativc of tlie value of his nature 
(which is love) for the puiqjoses of moral and 
religious elevation. (u.ai.w.) 

Literature-, reo JIiuliog. E, 2, /j, a. 

Agoraphobia jGr. dyopu, marked-place, + 
(joiilu, feai*] : (;ler- F/af.:f im‘lit, F/atzaiigst ; Ei*. 
agomphohie^ fopopkohie ; Ital. ag trafohia, A 
morbid uneasiness or fi'ar in crossing open 
places. The term riatzfurcht or Agoiapliobia 
is due to ^Vestpli^ll. Tla; .symptom is one of 
a group of excessive fears (see Phoiua) char- 
acteristic! of states of nervous d<d>ility or of 
persoms with n<a’vous diathesis. It is also sym- 
j>toniatie of mental degeiieratiou and of ntur- 
asthenia. Open s]>ace.s, [airks, squares, and the 
liln* are avoided. Wiieii it is neco.ssarv to cross 
them tl>epatli‘ut follows the surrounding houses 
or trees or dingus to a coinpanioji. There is no 
vertigo, but the legs feel weak, the heart pal- 
pitates ; tlierc may be eoldncs.s or numbness 
aiid profuse sweating. The patient may realize 
1 lie groin idleSMU's.s of the fear, but none tlie le.ss 
feels alarm and apprebensiori. At times it 
cannot bo overcome, and momentarily inhibits 
action (c.f. Aboulia). (.i.j.) 

Literature'. II. Saury, Etude cliniiiue sar 
la folie bereditaire (i<S86); Benedikt, Allg. 
Wien. med. Zeit.., xl ; Westpiial, Arch. f. 
Psychiat. ii. N ei veiih. ( 1872); K AAx, Der neur- 
astbeiiische Ajigst.sfiekt ; Jahrb. f. Psyeldat. 
u, Neurol., xi. 149 ; Siickijng, Amor. J. Med. 
Sci., xeix. 476-83; Leorakd du Baulj.e, 
fttude eliiiique sur la peur dos espaces (1878) ; 
Dechambhe, Diet. Encyc. des Sci. Metl. (sub 
V(?rbo); Oordes, Arch.f Psychiat. u.Nerveiih. 
(1872); I)\;iTAiiT, Cojisi<lerations sur ragora- 
pbobie (1879); M. DE Grain, Delire cbez les 
d6g(n6r6s (1886); V. Maunan, Lti^oiis sur 
les delires (1897). 


Agreement [O. F, agrernrnt]-, Ger. (i) 
Urhereuistimmmig, (2) Gleichheit, (3) Ueher- 
tiudimuwng, Consistmz ; Fr. ( i ) conrenance, 
(2) hirniltiude, (3) compatitnlUe \ Ital. (1) 
concordanza, (2), (3) uccordo, (i) Concord, 
harmony; (2) similarity, likeness, or same- 
ness ; analog'y, or eonncctednes.s of meaning 
i in case of id'^as ; (3) logical consistency in 
case of judgments. 

Locke {Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing^ Book IV, chap, i) define.s knowledge 
as ‘ ti e pereeption of the conneetion and agree- 
ment, or disagreement and repugnancy, of any 
of our ideas.’ He then names four sorts of 
‘ agreement or disagreement' : (i) identity, or 
: d i V ersi t y ; ( 2 ) rclat ion ; ( 3 ) c oex i st once ; (4) 

I real existence. The first is the paiticular 
indation between two ideas, wbieli makes them 
I called the same or not the same. Tlie second 
refers to abstract relations which exist be- 
tween ideas such as are still not identical ; e.g. 
the relation of equality or inequality between 
two different quantities. The third has to do 
with the relation in concrete sub.stances, be- 
tw'eeii their various qualities; e.g. fusibility 
i and yellowness coexist in gold. The fourth 
! refer.s to the agn ement or (li.sugreement of ia]y 
I idea * wdtli real (‘xistence,’ e.g. one may ailirm 
I God is. d'his view^ of the conception of agree- 
! and of its relation to judgment and to 

knowledge, was later imicli discussed. 

Literature: FkasEk's edition of Locke*B 
Fs.s iy, ii. 120 (with rcfeience>). (j.b.) 

Agreement (legal): see CVniraot. 

Agreement (metluid of): Ger. Methode 
der i’iherehistunmwig ; Fr. metJuxh de concord- 
ance*, had, metodo di concordanza. Theproct ss 
of using a iiumberof instances of constant con- 
junction amid difl’erences as basis fur inference 
to a real connection, most commonly of cause 
and elfect. The rule defining the kind of 
conjunctit)!! required is expressed in Mill's 
oimnciation thus : ‘ If two or more instances 
of the phenomenon under investigation Lave 
only one circumstance in common, the circum- 
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nymous most nearly with Purpose (q. v.), and , 
havinga less exact meaning than the terms Enb 
and Motive (cI those terms). g.f.8.) 

Aim (in education): Ger. Zid\ Fr, hut\ 
Ital. fint. A stage in Herbariian Method 
( in education; q. v.); the end to be attained 
in a given exercise. 

than Bacon did the characteristic imperfection of It is thought to conduce greatly to success- 

the method due to the possibility of Peukality ful instruction if the end, or aim, towards 
OP Causes (q. v.), aiul more fully than ^lill which it moves is brouglit clearly to the con* 
did the practical difficulties involved in applies- sciousness of the pupil. That the aim may 
tion of the method to iinanalysed experience, bo both clear and important, Herbartian 
Tlie method as a test or criterion of the suffi- writers urge that the subject- matter of *ia- 
ciency of evidence is pre-eminentlv but not structlon should be so grouped that each sub- 
exclu si vely applicable to data of observation, division may be considered a unit, or whole, 
Litc^rahire : Bacox, Nov. Org. ; J. S. Mil n, for method. The aim for eacli u ni t, or method - 
IjOgic; Venn, Ejnpiricai Logie, chap, xvii ; whole, is simply the leading purpose for teach- 
Buadley, Princ. of Logic, lik. II. Pt. 11 . | iiig it. TIjus, in introducing a lesson upon tlie 
chap, iii ; H<:»bhoijse, Tlieory of Knowledge, | motions of the earth, the teacher may sny: ‘ We 
Pt. 11. chap. XV. ( 11 . A.) j have found that the earth is a great ball sus- 

Agricnltnral Stage: Oer. j pended in space; let us sec whether it is at 

der Acketbauer] Vv. Hat atjricole ; Ital. rest or in motion.’ ^>t‘e Method-whole. 
agHcdlo. That stage <;f economic development Literature : McMubky, The Method the 
ill which agriculture is of the greatest relative Reeitatiiui, 98-109. (c.Deo.) 

inijKJrtance, when the pastoral or nomadic stage Akinesis jGr. a-f- motion]: Ger. 
is over, and manufacturts and commerce are JintrcjitnyHimf/keit; Fr. paralysk, ; 

still restricted. (f c.m.) Ital. adnesL Sec Paualvsis. 

Grosse {D*e formen der Fmnilie) distin- Alalia ami Dyslalia [Gr. //AaXof, from «-f 
guishes a ‘ lower ' from a ' liigher * agricultur.d to talk J : i ler. A lafie ; Fr, alalia ; ftal. 

stage. (K.G.) alalia, (i) Partial or cvunideto loss of tlie 

Agrippa, Keury Cornelius, of Nettesheim. power to articulate, or imperfect articulafioii, 
(1486-1535.) A (..Jermanpliysician,j>hiloat»pher, due usually to 2)a i Hlysis <»f ono or other of the 
and astrologer. Lecturcil in theology in C’o- groups of muscles (lips, tongue, larynx) used 
logne and elsewJicre, ajid practised meiiicine in s]>ealving. Himiiarly, d>>lalia h uved to 
in France. reft>r to faulty articulalimi, or, which i>. better, 

Ahrens, Heinrich. (1808-74.) Educated complete loss of that power (Scglas, TroMes 
in Goltingren, he fled to Paris, and tlicic du Ltnujaya), wiiich defect, when ct»ii fined to 
lectured on the liistory of Oernian philosophy, a few .special sounds, is termed mogilalia, and 
He was professor of plji]o:-ophy in Brussels which, when the sound uttered is different 
(1834), of law and poiiti< aI economy at Graz from the one intended, may be termed para- 
^5^)- tif practical phiJo.sop}iy and politi- lalla. In tl)es(v cases the defect is called 
cal science in Leipzig (1859). Wrote on law |»eripheial, although tlie cause, of il (paralysis) 
and politics. j may he in the centres Indow the coiicx. The 

Ahriman. The pi incipJe of evil in ; difficulties in prcJiiouncing r, /A, 2K‘eulifir 
Peisian pliilosophy. See Oiuental Phjlo- j to individuals or races, arc cases r.f ningilidia, 
.SOPHY ( Pi rsian). (j.m.il) j and these in turn have been given special 

d’AiUy (or Ailli), Pierre* ( 1 350-cir, j names, accortling to t be letter involved — rliot a- 
1420.) A Frencii chunlnnan and reformer, cism, &c. These tonus are used and illus- 
Clmni ellorof tlie univcrsityol Paris after 1 389; trated by K ussmaul (SUrrungm der Sjyrarhe, 
arclibishop of Cainbniv after 1395; cardinal chap, xxxv) and Morsclli (.SVw/cy. mulat. 
after 1411, He presidtrd at tlu^ trial of John mevt., ii), but liave not been generally «aiiopt;ed 
Hiiss before the Council of Coufifanec. He by other writers. Siicb normal difficulties of 
exposed and condemned the abinses and im- pronunciation are purely pi'ritheral. (2) Loss 
purities of the Church. of the ihTUcnts of speech due to cerebral 

Aim [I. at. aegfimare.j to estimate ]: Ger. liisease; be. a central defect. This is leas 
Zkl\ Vr,Jm,l/ut: Ital, scopo. A more remote usual and less desirable, See distinctions 
or general pioject in voluntary action. Syiio- glveu under Si ekch and its Defects. (4.4.) 
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stance in which alone all these instances agree 
is the causc(or effect) of the given phenomenon.’ 

The Method of Agreement is substantially that 
inculcated by F. Bacon as ‘comparentia ad intel- 
lectum instantiarum quae in eadem natura con- 
veniunt per materias licet diasiniillimns* (Aov. 
Org, ii. 1 1). Modern logic recognizes more fully 
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AlaniiB(or Alan), Johann. (1565-1631.) 
A Danish professor of philosophy, and author 
of philosophical works. 

Albertists : followers of Albertus Mag- 
nus (q*v.). See also Thomists, and PAXHrsTic 
PuiLOSornY. 

Albertns Magnus. (1193-1280.) Some- 
times called Albert von llollstadt, ‘ Doclor 
Universalis." One of the most learned men 
of the Middle Ages. Me iidroduoed the com- 
plete System of Aristotle to his'age by a loose 
reproduction of Arabic versions and commen- 
taries. Lectured at Cologne and in Paris, 
Thomas Aejuinas being one of his pupils. He 
was a Dominican and became bishop, but 
found the ofHce uncongenial and resigned. 

Albo, Joseph (or Jose), (died 1428.) A 
Jewisli scholar, disputant, and polemical writer, 
who continued the work of Maimonidea. He 
considered the existence of (jlod, the law of 
Moses, and the future life the fundamental 
dogmas of Judaism (c|,v.). 

Alcoholism [Arab. : Ger. Alkohol- 

ittnius; Fr. afcoolisme; Ital. alcoolimio. A 
morbid condition with marked physiological 
and psyclmlogical sym})tonis, hrouglit about by 
exces.^ive iiidulgciue in alcoljolic liquors. 

The i!ffe<its of alcohol vary considerably 
according to the duration, inanncr, and degree 
of imbibition, and the predisposition and 
general coiulition of the individual. The 
term Acute Alcoholism is reserved for a very 
distinctive group of symptoms which occurs at 
times after an excessive debauch, at times as 
an incident in the develo])meiit of chronic 
alcoholism, and at times in predispised patients 
as tlie consequence of severe mental or ])ljysical 
strain. This condition is also know'ji as de- 
lirium tremens. Chionic Alcoholism is a con- 
dition rcsnlling from the elfects of the abuse 
of alcohol taken lor a long peru^d. Drunken- 
iiesa \b a transitory condition resulting from 
an excessive dose of alcohol ; its synonyms are 
Inebriat ion or Intoxication . Di PSOM an i a 
(q.v.) is strictly ai> intermittent, irresistible 
craving for liquor, being a defect of inhibition 
similar in nature to other manias, but is 
often used as synonymous with drunkenness 
or alcoholif^^iu, as dipsomaniac is used for 
drunkard. 

The morbid symptoms of alcoholism present 
A wide variation. The hereditary predisposi- 
tion is a most important aetiological factor 
which influences as well the nature of the 
symptotns. Alcoholic poisoning seems to 
attack the region of least resistance, and, 
though slow and insidious in its onset, is 


certain to undermine the vigour of the nervous 
system. The nervous disorders pass, as tlu? 
disease proceeds, from the periphery to the 
centre, appearing first as sensory and motoi'' 
derangement, and later bef^ieging the intellec- 
tual and moral faculties. The sensory troubles 
appear as pseudo-sensations in the extremitios, 
itching, creeping, or pricking ; at times hyper- 
aestliesia, but more usually a progressive loss 
of sensibility occurs. The eyes lose their visual 
acuteness, and are prone to p.^eudo-sensatioiis. 
Of the inotur disorders, wJiich likewise pro- 
ceed from periphery to cejitre, the most salient 
symptom is a tiemor, at first slight and 
occasional, then more marked and constant. 
Such tremors are exaggerated under nervous 
strain or effort, appear in the articulation, and 
fiequeiitly lead to more stTious motor neuroses 
(spasms, cramps, convulsions, and paralyses). 
The intellectual disorders arc usually described 
as falling into two periods, the second period 
exliibitiiig the typical picture of insanity 
(mania and dementia), while the first reveals 
j the effects of a less serious but comprehensive 
I intellectual decline, 'fhe excitability of the 
I nervous centres leads to violent outbuista of 
anger, irritability, suspiciousness, or reck- 
lessness. Moral sensibilities are blunted, and 
the general plane of mental life gradually de- 
clines. The final stages of alcoholic dementia 
present complete decay of all the mentnl 
fiiculties,with pronounced stammering, tremor, 
and paralysis (see Dkmentia). 

Acute alcoliolism (delirium tremeins) is the 
sharp outbreak of a predisposed nervous system 
under tbe influence ofalcoliolic poisoning, and is 
in many cases an exacerbal ion of a chronic ci>n- 
dition. The attack is generally foreshadow e<l 
in a prodromic period marked by cerebral 
exaltation, rajdd flow of ideas, excitement, 
excessive sensitiveness, fear, irriUH>ility, and 
the like ; and rensory illusions, fiintastic and 
persistent, and reguhii ly iiu:rea.sing at night, 
render the sleep of the suflei'er a protracted 
nightmare of gruesome scenes and fearful 
catastrophes. The delirium itself is the cul- 
mination of tlie protlrornic symptoms, the 
illusions passing into more constant and varied 
hallucinations ; the patieiit, no longer a spec- 
tator but an actor in the fancied horrors, 
becomes tlie victim of numberless fears and 
torturing sensations, particula i ly affecting 
sigiit and touch. In drunkenness likewise 
there are two periods — one of excitement and 
the other of depression. A lively imagination, 
exuberance of spirits, loquacity, lack of reserve, 
are characteristic ot the first stage, while in 
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the ensuing triage are obhervetl confusion of 
thought, ditKculty in speech and in the finer 
motor co-ordinations, vertigo, sense-illusions. 
**Thi8 is followed hy a period of deep sleep — 
a recuperative period ot licaviness and stupor 
gradually lejiding to the normal eondition. 
The condition, like other forms of alcoholic 
poisoning, varies considrrahly with the indi- 
vidual and t])e nature of tlie dose. The study 
of alcoholism has an importance he^^ond its 
medical and psychological interest. It has 
contributed to much of the <legradation of 
individuals and races, and the regulation of 
its use has been for generations one of the 
most important sociological problems. The 
tendency to this excess has passed into our 
heredity, and is recognized as one of the 
significant marks of a degenerate iliathesis. 

Literature . : Lkouaiv, articles Alcoiiolisin, 
Chronic Alcolmlisni, Delirium Tieinens, in 
Tuke's Diet, of Psycliol. Med.; BnNunKPFKii, 
Der Geistcsz)istan<l des Alcoholdeliriejitcn, 
Wornicke'.s Psychiatrie, App. 6 ( 1 898) ; C. F. 
Hopok. Exj)eriinents on the Physiology ot 


study V)eing geometry. He \vi otc on dynamics, 
fluids, and a number of important literary and 
philosophical themes. *\Vith Diderot, he was 
one of the Encyclopkbists (q.v.). 

Alexander, Archibald. (1772-1851,) 
President of Hampden-Sidney College ; pastor 
in the Presbyterian Church ; professor in the 
Theological Seminary of Princeton. He was 
noted as a pulpit orator and as a writer on 
theology and the evidences of Christianity, 

Alexander, Janies Waddell. (1804- 
59.) Son of Archihiild Alexander, educated 
in Princeton College and SiTninary. Pasfor, 
editor of I'he P redry hrian (1830-3); |H'o- 
ftss^or of rhetoric and l»elh?s-lettres at Prince- 
ton (1B33-44); pastor, New York (1844-9 
and 1851-9); profc.s8or of cliurcli history and 
government in Princeton Thcolugical Semi- 
nary (1849-51). 

Alexander, Joseph Addison. (1809- 

i860.) Son of Archibald Alexander, educated 
at Princeton. Distinguished for oriental 
learning, he became profess«»r of biblical criti- 
cism find ecclesiastical history in Princeton 


Alcohol, Pop. Sci. Mo. (1897), 1 . 594-603, | Theological {Seminary (1833), and profcsor of 
769-812. An e\tcn.«ivc bildioginpliv of alco- j bihlic:»l and eccle.siastieal liislory after 1852. 
Jmlism has beem compiled by J. S. Hujjnos i Alexander of Aphrodisias. A teacher 
(1894). (J.J.) I of the Peri[>ateiic philosoj»hy at Athens in the 

Also V. Ma(.*xan, Recherciies sur le.s Oiitres j end of the 2nd and beginning of the. 3rd 
Nerveux, i® serie (1876), 2^ .«‘iie (1893) ; j centuries; a.d. Wrote conimentariffs rn tbe 
Lemons Cliniqiies sur les Maladies Mentate • works of Aristotle, which were translated hy 
{1893) ; De i'Alcoolisnie (i B74) ; De.s diverses | the Arabians, and publi.‘*hed later in the Aldino 
formes de Delire alcooliquc et. de It ur Traite- - edition of Aristotle’s wmrks (1495-8) and, in 
ineiit ; DEctrAMBHK, Diet. Kiicyc. des Sci. ; part, in more recent times. 

Med. (sub verho) : J. Dk ieium:, De rHcic-j Alexander of Hales, (dn-d 1 245.) Named 
dite daius lc,s Maladies du Systome Nerveux j ‘ Doctor Irrcfiagabilis ’ and also ‘ Foils Vi- 
(1886); M. Lkokaix, Hfredite et AlcooliMiie j tae a celebrated lOnglish thf'ologian of the 
(1889). (J..M.) I iqtJi century. Traim d in the moiiasteiy of 

Also Hrr^s. AJkoholismus ; E. Fazio, l/Ub- : J jales he relinquished an archdosiconry to 
Zkiiboolio, Alcool- j study in Paris, when? la? received the doct(»r'a 
(K.M.) I degree and became famous as a tt acher of 
( I 799-i8vS8,) I piiilosopliy and theology. Ann iig liis jmpils 
was Ikniaveutura (hut nut Duns Scot us or 
lliomas Aquiua.s, as lia.^^ been asserted). Kn- 
terod the or<]er<>f Minorite Friars. Hi? most 
famous book, t^umrna Tholoyiae, is based on 
the of P» ter Lombard, 

Alexandrian School : Oer. Almxn^ 
(Iriiiiseh* Schula] V\\ rrole tV Ale^andTie] Itah 
scuoh. alesmtidrma. The phrase ha.s been 
li.sed in Uvo distinct senst s - - a literary and 
a philo.^ophico-theological. In tbe former 
sense, with which we need not deal here, it is 
applied to tlie ]it.t?rary tendencies dominant 
during the age of the Ptolemies (322^ 
30 n.r.) In its philosophico-theological usage 
it indicates that junction between Eastern 
20 


briache/za (1878-92); 
i?n]0 (1896). 

Alcott, Amos Bronson. 

American transcendental philosopher; cuntii- 
huted to TltAi Dial, and pufdi.^hed works on a 
wide rangeof speculative and practical themes. 

Alenin (or Alknin), Flaccus Albinns 
Alcinns. (cir. 735-804.) An English church- 
man, ‘ the most J^sirncd man of his age.' He 
became (782) member of the court of Charle* 
inagiie, wdth whom lie stHtained an intimate 
friendship until his death. Assisted the kiiig 
ill foundic.g and maintaining scliools, was 
head of the com-t school, and was made (796) 
ahlxft of »St, Martins at Tours. 

d’Alembert, Jean le Bond. (1717- 
83.'. A French geiiineter and philosopher : 
educated in tlie Mazaria (,oIh‘go, his favourite 
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and Western tliought which took place at 
Alexandria and produced a new series of doc- 
trines which mark an entire school. Although 
these tendencies may be traced as far hack as 
280 B.O., it is convenient to date the flortat of 
the school from 30 b.c. to 529 a.I), 

East and West met and commingled at 
Alexandria. Tlie oj)erative iileas of the civil- 
izations, cultures, and religions of Rome, 
Greece, Palestine, and the further East found 
tlienftelves in juxtaposition. Hence arose a 
new pioblem, developed partly by occidental 
thought, partly by oriental asidration. Re- 
ligion and philosophy became inextricably 
mixed, and the resultant doctrines conse- 
quently belong to neitlier s])bere proper, but 
are rati jct witnesses to an aUcinpt at combin- 
ing both. These eflorts naiu rally came from 
two sides. On the one liaiid, the Jews tried 
to accriinmodale their faith to the results of 
West(?rn culture, in which Greek elements 
predominated. On the other hand, thinkers 
whose main impulse came from Greek philo- 
soj>hy attornpt(;d to accomiinxlate their doc- 
trines to tlie distinctively religious problems 
which the eastern jiations had brought with 
them. From whichever side the conse/juences 
be vi<!W<‘d, they are to be cbanicterized as 
tbeo^o})bi<‘al ratlu-r than puidy pldlosophical, 
jiurely religious, or imrely theological. 

(1) The beginnings of tlie movement are 
almost entirely lost in obscuiity. borne pro- 
fess to find traces of it so early as the Septua- 
gint (280 n.r.), but it is usual to date the first 
overt traces from Aristobidus (i6o n.(\). The 
Jewish line culiniiiated in ridlo (fl, .^o 

who accepts Greek metaphysical ideas and, by 
the method of iillegorical interpx'etation, linds 
their justification in tlie Ilehrew Scriptures. 
Phih/s syste m falls into tlireo main porth 11s: 
{a) The existence and nature of Ciod. (&) 
(h d*s rclatiuii to the woild, embodying the 
very important and influential doeti ine of the 
Logos. This doctrine i.s Philo’s most distinc- 
tive coni l ibiit ion to the history of thought, 
and is a dctiTinining element in the teaching 
of the school in all its branches, (c) Man’s 
life ill the light of his own and of God’s 
nature Philo’s significance is to be sought 
I'aiber in what be attempted than in what lie 
acconqilisbed, and the same may be said of 
the Jewish Al(?xandriaris as a whole. These 
thinkers are significant phenomena, not per- 
manent figures. 

(2) In the more strictly philosophical line 
the doctrine of the .Alexandrian school goes 
by the name Neo-Platonism. Here, once 


more, great obscurity prevails regarding tlio • 
earlier history. It may be said generally that 
the Neo-Platon ists are deflected from philo- 
sophy proper by their adoption of the coi)i* 
temporary religious and apocalyptic longings 
of mankind, and by their tacit agreement to 
view tliese tbeosophical movementaas originat- 
ing the problems wbich it was most essential 
for })hilosopliy to solve. Consequently, tlieir 
intei'pretatioii of the universe and of life is 
not unbiassed, but is conducted in the interest 
of the great question of salvation from this 
present evil w'orld. Philosophically viewed, 
the school is (‘minently eclectic. Although 
relying upon Plato for its first principles, and 
esjKcially for its dualism, it agrees with the 
post- Aristotelian sceptics in its contempt for 
knowledge; with the Stoics in its manifiJd 
tendencies towards pantheism, and in its re- 
gard for an ascetic morality ; it bears traces 
too of the infliiei ce of Aristotle, especbdly in 
some aspects of its statement of the j)roblein 
of the relation of God to the world. Accord- 
ing to generally accepted opinion the school 
was founded by Ammonius Saccas (11. 200 
A.n.). H is doctrines w'ell illustrute the general 
selicme of its teaching. The human soul forms 
the central sul ject of investigation. Its pure 
origin, its falling away, and the moans of 
its return to its first estate constitute the 
principal subjects discussed. The entire atti- 
tude is mystical. That is to say, the begin- 
ning lies in a transcendent spliere, and there 
the end is to he found also. Man must needs 
get beyond experience, and tins by exceptional 
means. By cultivating fieedom from the 
trammels of sense, a man may* at length 
achieve a condition ctf ec.stasy in wbich ho 
will become one. wiili God. M’itb Plotinus 
Neo-Platonism attains its highest development 
and, very specially, its clean st and least ir- 
rational teaching. Porphyry (H. 280 A.n.) 
was Plotinu.s’ greatest pupil, and he always 
remained a pupil. He departed fi'om tlie 
theoretical severity of the master and eiii- 
pbasized the pr.»ctical element more, with a 
view to combating the ri.'-ing |xnver of Chris- 
tianity. After him tlie theoso]»hical interest 
predominates, as in lambliclius, bopater, Max- 
imus, and many others. The members of the 
school became religious teachers charged with 
a mission on behalf of Paganism against Chris- 
t ianity . After the deal h of J uliavi * t lie Apostate ’ 
(363 A.D.), the power of the Church gradually 
iuei wued, aval that of Pagan theosi>phy waned 
con espondi ugly*. Alexandria and Rome censed 
to be the head quarters, and Greek thought 
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found it*s last refuge in the old home, Athens- 
Plutarch (fl. 425 a.b.) utuI Proclns (fl. 470 
A.D.) are the most distinguished representa- 
tives of this brunch. Naturally, under the 
changed conditions, the general aspect of the 
school was once more aheied. Its scliolars 
tend to emphasize accurate historical know- 
ledge of previous systems, mid, on the basis of 
this, they try to resysteniatize the entire body 
of Greek thought, relying at the same time 
upon riotinus for the general framework. 
"Wit]! Piocliis dialectic comes to occupy a 
pi oruinent position again. Neo-Platouism may 
be said to end with Damasciua, who was bead 
of the Atlieiiian school when it was closed, 
by order of Justinian, in 529 A, 11. Boethius is 
the last eminent thinker to ho affected by it. 

(3) Owing to the historical circumstances 
in which they found themselves, rather than 
to the influence of Xco-Platonism as a formal 
system, some Christian thinkers were pro- 
foundly swayed by ideas characteristic of the 
Alexandrian school. Of these T. Flavius 
Clemens (H. 200 a.b.) and Origen (fl. 240 a.b.) 
were the most distinguislied. (demens was a 
pupil of Pantaemis, the first great ti-acher of 
this branch — the catechetical — of the school ; 
he was also a convert from Paganism to Cll^i.‘^- 
tianity. His main importance in tlie liistnry 
of thought lies in his jierception of tlie value 
of phih)SOpliy to religion, which had become 
oh.scured, or even lost, during the conflict of 
the ('hurch with the Gnostics, (.'oniiug so 
early as he did, he was unable to realize tlie 
full significance of the problems that turned 
upon an alliance between Cliiistiaiiity and 
Greek thouglit, wliilo his lack of system gave 
an air of accomiiiodatiiig syncreti.«^m to his doc- 
trines. He attempted to combine purity of 
life (as against some Gno.stics) with freedom 
of tliought (as against Clmrcli tendencies). 
The former takes ii’oin Christian conceptions, 
the hitter fjorn Greek. Origen is the great | 
systenmtizer and scholar of the th* oh^gical line j 
of the. school. In his combination of the 
Christian religion with (Jreck pliiios'>phy, the 
1‘iactical tendency of the former counteracts 
the mystical implications of the Litter. He 
lias his theory of I he universe and his rule of 
life, like the Neo Platonists, hut he fouud.s 
them on the Scri]>tiires, and by Ids }>eculiar 
iuterpretation.s contrives to ])ring about Imr- 
mony. Hence ld.s theory of one teaching for 
the people and another for those ^ who are 
aWc to bear it.' The whole truth is too high 
an<i diflicidt. for the mas^ses. He evince.s inar- 
vcllou.i skill in harmonizing the varied ele- 


ments, BO much BO that, at a later time, op- 
posing theological factions agreed in appealing 
to him, and with equal show of reason. The 
best example of this skill is to he found in 
his treatment of the Logos. Origen had no 
successor of e(|ual intellectual rank, though 
Athanasius must have known something of 
current .speculation. At the end of the 4th 
century the philosophical writiiigs of Synesius 
of Ptolemais show how close might still he 
the bond between Christianity and * Neo- 
Platon ism. 

The value of tlie wmrkdone by Clemens, and 
especially by Origen, is often unclerestimated. 
They saved Christianity fiom the extremes of 
faiiaticisni and superstition, due to early 
apocalyptic iileas, and strove, by incidcating 
the Fatherhood of God, to unify the conception 
of the revelation in Clirist with tke older no- 
tion of a revelation in nature. In this con- 
nection, the continuation of tlieir work by 
Augustine deserves clo-se attention. 

The comi>aratively recent ro.searche.s and 
contentions of A. BitscI)!, and particularly of 
A. Harnack and his co-workei’S, have renewed 
intere.st in tliese problems by showing their 
great importance for the hist^^ry of the develop- 
ment of dogma in tl)e Christifin (^'liurch. 

LiUrature: (i) Gfiiokeh, Philo u.d. Alex. 
Theosophic ; Dajine, Darstellung d. jUd.-alex. 
HeligiunsplMlos, ; ZKnj.Ku, Phiios. d, Grie- 
chen, iii. 2; Hlin/k, D. Lehre vom Logos; 
DjiUMMOM), Philo- Judaeus. (2) Zelltui, op. 
cit. ; Hkin/.e, op. oit. ; Uewkkweu, Hist, 
of Philos., i; Vacjiekot, Hi.st. de recolo 
(rAlexaiidric. (3) AnoirsTiNE, Confessions, 
vii, 9-21; any good CJjurch Histoiy, e. g. 
Neanbeu, F. il JCm;k; Hak.nack, Hist, 
of Dogma; Voc;t, Ntuplatoni.sinn.s u. CHiri.s- 
I tent hum; Keim, An.s d. IJrchiistenthum ; 
Keim, Augustinus; Bebei'Enning, Origeues; 
pATKfCK, Apology of Origen; A. Bitschl, 
Theol. u. .Met; IlioG, (^hiistian Platonists ol 
Alexandria; Hatch, Hihhert Ijectiires; the 
nexvediti(msorEarly(’hristianLitoi’ature(rspe- 
cially Oii^en) by llAriNACK and his as.sociates. 
See pATltlSTJC PnilOSOVHY, V. (rt.M.w.) 

Alexia | ( 5 r. « 4 to read ): Ger. A ton;; 
Fr. alf xie; I tab alassia. Loss or impairment 
of the |xj\ver to read ; i. e. t(» understand the 
meaning of the visual symlxdB expressed in 
printed or written words. It forms one of a 
group of th(; diseases of spevcli witli intimate 
and im];ortant relations to other defi:cts. See 
Spekcji anb its Ukvects. Forms of alexia are 
tennod word -blindness, text-hlindriebs ; and 
it is related to, though not synonymous with, 
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TOental <n* rniiKl-hliudness, called also Psychic 
Blindness (q.v.). 

Alexinus of iBlis. Lived in the 4t}i ceii- 
tuiy B.c. A logician, follower of Eubulides, 
who attacked Aristotle and Zeno the Stoic. 

Alfarabi or Alfarabie (Ijat. Alfarabixts). 
Died 950 A.i). A distinguished Arabian 
scholar and pliilosoplH.'r wlio lived in l.)aniascu.s. 
He is said to have knovvji stvejdy languages ; 
aud wrote treatises on the sciences and on 
Aribbltle. 

Al-Gazzali or Al-Ghazzali. (1058-1111 .) 

Moslem tlieologi/in and idiilosopher, A prolific 
writer, who taught in Nisljapoor and Bagdad. 
Lived in Syria, and travelled (or visited) in 
Egypt. 

Algedonic Aesthetics [Gr. aXyo?, pain, 

+ rjfioi.//, pli'jisinej : Ger. altjedonuchp. AedheLik^ 
Cffiihhaesfhetik ; Fr. esthetiqtie afytdotiique ; 
Ital, eHetica. Aesthetic.s considered as a S2>ecial 
branch of the science of hedonics, or, more 
broadly, of the science of pleasure and pain. 
The term was suggested by Marshall, in rahi, 
Pleamre, and A estheJd<:s (1894), chap, vi . (a m .t.) 

Algesia [fir. to have iiain]: Ger. 

Schmerzentji/IndliM^^^ ; Fr. ahjt-sie ; Ital. al- 
yfsia. 1 'he <a])acity for havijig pain. As 
Analoksia (q. V.) expresses the absence of the. 
seiue of pain, algei-iii expicsses its normal 
presence ; it is abo iistal (Tuke) us a synonym of 
Hvf*j:iiAE.siTij;sj.A (q.v.). See Pleasure and 
Pain (also tor fsiferaturc), (j.j.) 

Algometer or Algesimeter : see Ladora* 

TORY AND Ai’UARATU.S, HI. B, (c). (C.) 

Algorism (and, erroneously, Algorithm). 
The Araldc <»r decimal system of numeration, 
ainl hence arit hinetic ; so called from the name 
of the Arabijiu wi iter <>n Algebra, wliose work, 
ill transhithm, introduced the (ieciinal system 
into Europe curly in the 9th century. Of. 
Murray’s Kng, Diet., sub verbo. (j.m.b,) 

Alienist ( i), Alieuism(2), Ali6natiott(3) 
[Lat. aJlmiis, l>eloiiging to another, estranged |: 
Ger. Irrntarzt (i), Psuchintric (2), VcisUts- 

iftorung {2) s i ' (du ninte {1), psychiatHe {2), 

ah'mttiiou (3); Ital. aJt(*nli<Ui (i), paichia- 
tria (2), (dienuziotu meiitaff>> (3). A medical 
spccialisi in the study and treat inent of mental 
diseases. Alienism is the name for such study, 
while Alienation is a generic name for the 
various forms of insanity or menial derange- 
ment. (J.J.) 

Alison, Archibald, A 

Scottish writer, be^t known for his Ksm2^$ on 
the *yaticre and Pnaciples of Tade. 

AUdndii Abu Tusuf (also Alchendius). 
Lived in the first half of the lotli century, and 
• 1. q 


died after 961. The most encyclopedic vvi iter • 
among the Arabs. IJe wrote on nearly every 
science and every brniich of philosopliy, and 
was one of the earliest translators and com * 
mentutors on Aristotle. He represented the 
first philosophic revolt against Mohammedan- 
ism. 

All [AS. Ger. Fr. to/; 

Ital. tutto, (i) As noun, a name fur tlvi whole 
universe, ‘ The all.' Also, in general, for iho 
whole of anything. (2) As adjective, with 
di.'*tnbutive force, the characteristic adjective 
prefixed to the [dural form of the subject of 
any univei\«ial affirmative judgment; and 
equivalent to ‘ every ’ followed by the .singular 
of the jsanie subject ; e. g. ‘ All men arc inurtal/ 
(3) As collective adjective, tlie sign that a 
number of objects are legarded as iurming 
a single collective individual; e. g. 'All the 
angles of a triangle taken togetbor are equal 
to two right angle.s/ 

Tlie use of ro nav as a philopojdiical term for 
tlie universe dates back to the Pythagoreans 
and Plato. See, for Plato's usage, Timaeu^. 2 8c., 
and elsewhere. The universal judgment, with 
its character as the judgment wliich affii ms 
the predicate of every member of the subject 
class, was distinguished as one of the foims of 
judgment l>y Aristotle. Modern logic and 
Epistemology, ever since the discussion of tho 
categories of Allheit by Kant, have been 
couccn.ed witli a discussion of the grounds 
upuii which any universal judgment could be 
founded; and a distinction has grow'ii up be- 
tween tlie ailjective ‘ all * when used with refer- 
ence to a niiineraltle class or eollcctiou of 
individuals found in exj.erieiice, and when 
used with reference to eveiy member of an 
idejilly defined class Avliose 1‘epiveentatives 
may be intiidtely numerous. Of. Sigwaii:, 
Bk. I. § 27. See also Induction, Uni- 

VKUyAL, aud .IrjXIMENT. (J.R.) 

Anaesthesia (Gr. uXXof, belonging to 
another, elsewhere, 4- feeling! : Ger. 

AlhKstheMtiy Fr. allf’sthhie; Ital. altede^a, 
eterestesia. See Allochi ri a. 

AUaniaxid, Jean Nicolas Sebastian. 
(171 3--87.) Swiss [>hilosop}Kr and naturalist. 
Professor of philoso[)hy, an l later of natural 
histoiy, at Leyden. 

Allegiance [L. Lat. lujius^ duty of a ten- 
ant]: Ger. V nlertjiantnpjilcld, Fehdeiflieht : Fr. 
dfUgeance. ; Ital. feddta, suddilmmi. The 
obligation due IVom a subject to a sovereign. 
Also, the sense of such oldigatiou. Extended 
to denote, obligation of any inferior to any 
su[erior, or the sense of it. Cf. Fealty, 
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Loyalty. It moy be (i) ‘ natural and per- 
petual ’ as of a citizen, <>r (2) local and tem- 
porary as of a mere resilient (Wliartoa, Law 
^.Lexicon (i^()z)). (.lu.) 

AUochiria 01 Alloclieiria [Or. aXXof, else- 
where, -h a band | : Ocr. AHovkirie ; Fr. alio- 
chrrie; Ital. allochina. A disorder ol' tactile 
sensibility of contra! orii^in (see Janet, Ner- 
voses ft vUt a in wliicb a t(mch on one 

side of the body is felt and located on the op- 
posite side. Also tenued allaesthosia. 


bet. The letter J is a modern ditlcrentiatioi) 
out of I establislied in usage in the 17th 
century A.D,, and tlie letter W representB the 
attempt, in tlie earlier use of iho Konian 
alphabet among Germanic jjeoples, to indicate 
the consonantal u w) hy doubling the 
Konum V. Neither the number nor the order 
of the symbols is adjusted to phonetic con- 
sideriitioiiB, but both are dependent on traili- 
tioii with slight makeshift alterations. The 
order remains essentially tliat of the I ljoeni- 


Alogia [Or. d -f XoV»f, reason j : C!cr. I ciaii alphabet, in wliich it was apparently 

Fr. aloyjf; Ital. ahxjia. Inability to speak j originally rational, being in part at least 

due* to intellociual d*'fcct ; i. e. a disorder in • determined by the names given the letters 

the foriiiati(»n of thought wherein* speech is j IVom their fancied resembliujce to jiutural 

ir.'t acijuiied or hecomes iini)oSv«iblc. It is j objects ; thus, groups were formeil like rt/f'/'A 

tbercfoi e not prnptrly an aphasie hut a mental |(=ox), toA( = lu*use), i/fwn / ( = cauie!), 
ditlicully. See Siu:KCri and its (.t.j.) i (==di>ui‘), i. e. A, B, D; or '/nrm (=. water), 

Seglas, Triuhlfif du Lamjaye (1892), sag- (= fish), i. c. M, N; ov ayia ‘o' (--eye), 
gests Dyslcgia. (j.m.p..) ^ ( = mouth), i. e. (), P; or k >ph- (rrrljead, 

Alphabet [Or. «X<jf)n -h /?/>«, the finst two ; rear), rish (rrihead, side), shin ( = t«>utli). i, e. 
letters}; Ger. AljJiahct; Fr. alphahft; itabiQ, Ji, S. Groups like 1 >, G (i/). lb and M, N, 
alfabeto. A set of .symbols iisid h»r writing a! L, on the other hand, pifmt towards phonetic 
given language* hy a more or les.s exact imiiea- ! arrangemt'nt. The Phoojjician standaid onler 
tion of its sounds. 'I'he term is sometimes • was continued in the Greek and Boman a Ipha- 
also used loosely in application to sy rn hols ; bets, nieaiiingless as it ivas for them, me? «*Iy 
that denote things, not sounds. 'flms tlie ; on account of the use of tlic letters as numeral 
Chinese characters, wliich are partly idco- ■ signs. The Greek names of the letters idso 


graphic, partly [ihonetlc, are called the Chinese 1 
alphabet. 

Tiiis term, formed from the names of the 


were meaningless echoes of tin ir Semitic 
originals. The Phoenician alpliiibet. like the 
earlier Hclirew writing, liad no menus of in- 


first two Gi'cek letters, alpha and beta, after I dicating vowels. Its symbols were evidently 
the inaiiiier of our a, hex, cee, oi iginally dc- ; developed from ideographs, ami these from 
noted the series of letteis by wliicb the Greek j hieroglyphs, prcsinnabiy tlie iygyptiivn. The 
language was written, and was then extended, • common order of dev**l(>pment is the sound- 
fii>t to the vai ious tyjJes of the Greek alpha- i sign from the .‘-ylhihle-sign, the syllable-sign 
bet ill use throughout Europe, secondly to like ; from the word-sign, the woid-sign from the 
sots of .syml/ols of non-Greek origin. The | picture of an ohjeet. The Sanskrit alphabet 
alpliabets of Eastern Europe in the domain oth rs an example of a series of symbols care- 
of the Ortliodox Greek (Tinrch an; mod itica- i fully, almost .''Cientifieally adjusted to the 
tions of the (/yrillic al]djal>et, it.^elf based upon j phonetic malerial, and arranged in a phonetic 
the Greek writing of the 9U1 century A. d. | order. 

Tho.se of Western Eiiro|)e, including our own, | Literature : Tayi.or, The Aljihahet, 2 vols. 
arc e.ssentially the Ihanaii form of the Greek. !(iSSj. ed. 1S99); Ballhdun, Alpliabote der 
The liomans received imt the common Ionian j 01 ientalischen und occidentalischen Sprachen 
form of the Greek a]pljiibet,but the Chalcidiau, I (12th ed., 1S80); LAinTXD, Mu 11 oj**h Hand- 
iij whicli the 3id letter w’^as C, not T, the i buch d. Altcrtumswis.s. i. 494 tf.; SciM.oXT- 
I 2 tb L, not A, the 20th P, not P, the 23rd V.imann, Kiehin’s Handwbrterb., s. v. Sehrift; 
not Y, and in which tlie fitli letter F und 1 IbnifiKii, Hist, de I’ccriture daiiB Tantiquite 
koppa, 9 =:Q, were in use, and X had the 1(1891). (B.i.w.) 


value ki^, not cA. It gave C the value of 
using K hut little, gave F the value of/ in- 
Btead of w, created G, a modification of C, in 
tlie value of g, and gave it the place of disused 
xeta, and finally in the Augu.stan age intro- 
duced the Ionian V, with value i'q a,nd 
the zeta^ and .set them at the end of the alpba- 


Alphabet Method (in education). A 
synthetic un thod of teaching naidiug, by the 
construction of syllables and words fr«)m the 
letters of the alphabet. 

This was formerly the usual method of 
teaching pupils to read, as it must ever re- 
main the ultiimite one. Modern teachers, 
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however, ijitroduce the subject by prcst-ntiug 
at fii-at a limited numljcr of words ug wlioles. 
These are learned as such, only afterwanls to 
be analysed in order to arrive at the ultimate 
units, the letters. These are then used in the 
old way to build up words. 8ee Metiiod (in 
edueatiim). (r.j)e a.) 

Alter I Lat. alter, other] : Ocr. der And* re; 
Fr. autrui; Ital. Caltro. An individuals 
thouglit of aiiotJier self as such, (j.m.u.-g.e.s.) 

The* term is geneially used as coiTclative 
with EttO (<].v.), and emj>liasizes the distinc- 
tion, seen in the term Ai/niuiSM {(j. v.), be- 
tween ‘self and other/ wdthin the iiidlviduar.s 
consciousness. In social psychology the alter 
is the social other as the self at the moment 
apprehends him. It is accordingly a shifting 
ct)nfeiit growing witli the growth of tlie ego, 
wlialtrver theory may he held as to the nietlifid 
of this growl Ih S<*e also Sklf-consciousnkss. 

Literature ; see umler Eoo, and Sklf-con- 
S( 1 < 1 1; SN i:s S. (J . M . B.-O. F.S. ) 

Alternating Insanity: Ger. circuit res 
Jrresda.; Fr. folie circufafre. folie d douhle 
for/nei LjjI. pa^.^i(i circ> flare, A form of in- 
sanity clniracteri/ed by periods or cycle-s of 
i-julioal emotional and iiitelle»’tuul variatiun, 
as the ehange fioin exaltation (mania) to de- 
pre.--iiou (melamholia). See Rkcuhrknt Ls- 
SAMTY, 

I^iPrature : ai*i. Circular Insanity, In Take's 
Jtict. of Fsyohol. Med. 

Also V. MA(iNAN, Ib cherches snr Ics centres 
nervenx, iJ'* serie (iSo.’j); laryons clijiirpn-s 
siir Ics maladies menlales (i 8o;]) ; Ivhai- j-f.i.in, 
P.sychiatric. 


liapH iriegnlar) alternation of spore-forming 
and feexual generations; amongst Protozoa 
and Annelids, alternation of generations ]«ro- 
duced sexually and by fis.sioii; amongst Coe "' 
lenterates, Platyhelminths (Flat-worms aiul 
Flukes), Ascidians, &c., alternation of genera 
tions XiFoduced by hndding arid sexiufliy; 
amongst Arthropods are found oaBe.s oJ heter- 
ogamy. FiiiHlly, some worms show exumjdes 
of more or less regularly alterimting unist'xnal 
and hermaphrodite generations; for instance, 
among th(3()stracoda(Cyj>ris)a varying number 
of genoratj(U)s are inter- 

polated hetwoeii the sexual generations, among 
the Cladocera (Daplinia) pai thcnogonetic 
generations occur iu spring and summer, 
.sexual generations in the cold Aveathcr 
only. (K.y.o.) 

Litcratnrt : f«jr the jiheiiomena among differ- 
x-.ut groujis i)i' jOants see IbwLEy BAEFouii, art. 
ik^tany, in Kncvc. Brit. ((>th ed.), iv. i^g, J'or 
animals se»‘ IIuxt.ev, Inveriebiutcd Animals, 
133; Ci.AF.s Zoology, i. 123; and F. M. 
j llAi.FoOii, Cimipar. Kmbryol., i., Jniiod.; 

I Ann. DE CifAMissi), De animalihtis ([nilnrs- 
iihmi, see Fac. i. De .^alpa Rerolini (1819); 
j J. J. S, STjncKNSTUur, Uel»cr d<*ii Geiieration.s- 
j wcch^(d, iilKuV'Ctzt von C. Tlionenzeii (1842); 
j r iKT • c K A RT , 1 .’ el )e r M eta morph ose , u n g esc h 1 ech t- 
liclie Vermehruug, Generationsw( chsel (1851). 
For recent treatment in animals see 1 j. C. 
Ml ALL, Address to Feet ion 1 ) (Zoology), Brit. 
Assoc., Ttu’onto meeting (i 897) ; and in plants, 
I). II. Scott’s ad<lross to Feetion K (Botany), 

I Brit. Assoc., liiverpool meet ing (1896); and 
F, O. Bowlk. Address to Sectimi K, Brit. 


Alternation of Generations [der. (L nc- 
ration,so:e<‘JiS( I ; Fr. ult»'rnanc.e de gcavrutio its; 
Ital. fjeuirazione a/tertniute. The alternation 
ot gam(»genet.ic and aganiogejietivj reprodiu- 
tiiOi in the lift* history of certain animals and 
plants. See Gamo(j.i:m:sj,s. An amooenesjs, 
BAUTiiKNOdKNKSis, and xMlt AGENESIS. First 
discovered among animals by Chami.sso in the 
SalpidttJ and su2»ported by Sar.^ in Aunlia. 
Al)ly livatcd by Streenstrup and laon kart. 

Balfour says : * It would jau hap.s be con- 
venient to cla.ssify the cases of alternations 
of sexual and geiumij'arous generations under 
the tfiMu luetagt'ueais, and to employ the term 
beterogamy for tlie cases of alternation of 
sexual and parthenogenetic generations.’ - 
Wi»rk cited below, p. 13. ((Ml.m.) 

Botanists generally restrict the term to 
de.'^ignate tho regular alternation of dis- 
similar spore-forming and sexual generations. 
Amongst Protozoa are found ea^es of (j.)cr-; 


As.soc.. Bri.stol mei fing( 1S98); A. Wkismank, 
(term-plasm (i 893). 

Altliuseu, Johann (or Althusins, Jo- 
hannes). (i A lliitch juriirt wlio 

advocated the doctrine that supreme power is 
the right of tliv pcv»2>le. 

Altruism (in ]>.sychology) [Lat, alUr^ 
other, through the Fr. tnUrui] : Ger. A Urn- 
isjuus ; F i-. (fUrui sm e; Ital. a liruism o, A t ti - 
tu<lc.s or di.spositinu8 having as their conscious 
end the advantage of an Altkii (<pv.) or 
other self are tei niod altruistic, and constitute 
altruism. 

This definition follows th.at of alter, and 
defines the term in contra.st wdth fXiOisM (q. v.). 
Altruism and egoism are correlative terms 
representing an oi»posilion witliin self-cou- 
hciousnoss, which arises only when the two 
sorts of attitude are submitted to some degree 
of reflection. It is opposed to tbo usage 
which applies either of those \vords (1) to 
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spontaneous or unrefleciive action, winch to 
the onlonker appears generous or selfish, hut 
does not rt.'i^reseut an opposition in the con- 
■feclousno^s of the actor, and (2) to instinctive 
oi* merely hioloi^lcai phenomena of gregarious- 
ness ami collective ill or welfare. 

Litmifure: see the general works under 
li-TiMCs, and Sof’iOLOGv ; many of the text- 
books of psychology, and Biiu.ioa. F, 
2, «. (j.ivr.n.) 

Altmism (in ethics). Interest in others 
for their own sake. More precisely, the term 
is Used for tlie ethical theory according to 
which the moral end of conduct is the good 
of others, however oonceived. 

The tendencies to action which have the in- 
terest of others as their direct object are called 
‘ alii uistic ’ ; and, logically, they slionld be 
culled altruistic whether it is the good or the 
evil of others to wliicli tJjey tend. ]>ut in 
}>ract{cal usage, it is only the tendencies to 
the good of others that are called altruistic. 
Altruistic are distinguishod from egoistic ten- 
dencies, uhieh Ijave sell-interest as their direct 
object. The use of tlic w'ord is due to Comte, 
who maintained tl»at ' tiie chief prubit m of 
our existence is to suhordinate as far as possible 
egoism to altruism,’ in accordiuice witli bis 
fundamental precept, Here pour antrui. It 
was iuloyded l)y H- Spencer, wlio disi usses 
the oppo.silion between egoism and allruism. 
Disinterested (or benevolent) and self-regavd- 
iijg are the cune.spuiidjng tenns with older 
moralists, 

Jjiteniture: Comik, Systome do politique 
positive, i. Iiitrod., ehap. iii., ii. chap, ii ; 
Spknxkr, Prine. of Kill., Tart T, .l)2\la, xi-xiv ; 
the genend works under KTTnes. (vv.ji.s.-H.s.) 

Aiualric, Amaiiric« or Amanri, of 
Bena. Lived in the 12th and 13th centuries. 
A scholarfcie pl»i]o.so])h€U* who attempted to 
reconcile theology with Av< rrotis’ inat(3rialistic 
interpretation of the inetaphysi' s of Aristotle. 
He was forced to recant, but toiinded a pantho- 
istic and mystical «^cct who rt^cctutl the Church 
and its sacraments. 

Amaurosis [Or. a + finlp^ip, to shincl : (Jeiv 
Anuiurose ; Fv. amavrosfi ; Ita]. om/mrosi. A 
somewhat vague term foi’ a forui of total 
of vision, in which the eyes, when examined 
by the ojddlndino.scope and otberwi.se, sliow 
no ostensible lesion or detect. 

Gntta sereiia was an older term for this 
disiuder. A coiaiition of similar nature, in 
wdiich the ]os.s of vision is not total, ifi termed 
AMnr.voi'iA. (q.v.). In typical cases the 
defect ia due to some abnoimulity of function 


of the central nervous system. See Vision 
( defects of). (J.J.) 

Ambidextrous [Ijii-t. arnhi, botb, + dc^rf./?r, 
right )iand|: Cut. Ambidextrie; Fr. amhi-- 
dextre ; Ital. atnhidrstro. Possessing equal or 
nearly equal facility and skill in the use of 
^dther hand. It isdilTerentiatcd from the normal 
superiority of the right hand (right-handed- 
ness) and the exceptional superiority of the 
loft hand (left-liMiidednoss). It is opposed to 
Dextualitv (q.v.). ' 

Literature': referoiioos undtr Dpjxtkality ; 
also LoMnur»so, AMtio[»ol(>gia criminalo. (jfj.) 

Ambiguity [ Lat. amho -f- wjere^ to act] ; 
Gi r. Ziveidmt'fijkHt] Fr. avihujuUe] [tub 
ambiguitfX A source of verbal lallaoy, depend- 
ing on the fact that the same word or words 
i may have cotne historically to bear more than 
I one sense, or may have a meaning that varies 
I rvith the context. See FAnLAcy. (a. A.) 

j Amblyopia (Gr. m>3Xi's-, dull, -f o>\/', eye, 
Isiglitj: Ger. /^cfncachsichtiy/aiitj Amhlt/o^fie; 
\Fx. (tuihlyopie I Yi'A.amhliopia. A partial cn- 
i feebleinent or obscurity of vision, in which no 
j lesion or defect of the oigans of vision can be 
j recognized by theopldhalmoscope or othei wise. 
It is apt to be connected with an abnormality 
of i’uiielion of tlie central nerv(>us system. See 
also Amaurosis, and Vision (defects of). 

Ambrosius, Sauctus (or Saint Am- 
brose). (cir. 340-97.) Tlie t^on of a Roman 
noble in Gaul, he became governor of Ijiguiia 
and later arch bisho]) of M ilan. He served willi 
‘unequalled ability, zeal, and disinterestedness' 
from 374 until his death. His great inilueiico 
humbled King Tlieodosins into performing 
public penance. 

Amelias (or Aiuerius). liivcd in the lust 
half of the 3rd century a.t>. The dhciple of 
j Plotinus, he became an Ficlcctic. Uis own 
] writings are lost. 

j Ametropia j Gr. « -f /icVpoi/, measure, -f 
I eye j : Gcr. A7m/.ropie, JlefraMitm^storuny ; Fr. 
lamelrojjte; Ital. aiuetropia, A gem ral term 
I lor a n fractive error or abnormality in the 
j eye ; the opposite of E^imkiuoPia, or normal 
j refrax tion. M yopia, AsTiOMATiftM (q. v.), &c., 

I arc special forms of Ametropia, VimoN 
I (defect. s <.>f), (J.J.) 

LiUrature : 1 )oni)KUS, lU fractnm, edited 

by Oliver (1899) ; Isokims ami Oliver, Di.s- 
CcLses of the Eye, iv. 401-81. 

Amimia jGr. d-f / xZ/umv, a mimiej: Ger. 
d?/iiwxte; Fr, wuiniie\ Ital. amimia. An 
aplijisic symptom involving the loss oi the 
power to iise gestures and other [mutominiic 
meuiiB of exjn t'ssioii of thouglit. 
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Ceitaiu aphasic patients, when iiiiahle to 
exjirebB theinseives by sj)(;ken words, can still 
coiimnniicate to some extent by defecriptive, 
imitative, or conventional signs and trestures ; 
can nod the head for * yes/ slinke it for ^ no * ; 
exi'ress numbers with tlie lingers, and the like, i founded Neo- Plutonism 
Amirnia involves the los.s of tiiis power. 

If the gestures are iijappr(»piia1cly or in- 1 
coiM eerily used i bore is paramimia. Tbe defect j 
is of /rortioal origin, and leiu’eseiits tlie motor | 
aspect of tbe function wbicli, when seiihorily ‘ member J : Ger. 
disordered, jjnxluces AsEiUA (<p v.). A defect j amnesia. Loss 
of similar nature ijjvolvij>g a subcortical 
centre presents an inability to coj rectly imitate 
or re] »eat gestures and the like. Sucli a defect 
may also be regarded as a form of amirnia, but 


Literature: Wi^ismann (a.s cited); Uomanks, 
Darwin and after Darwin, Pt. Ill (witli quota- 
tion on p. 1 3 , from Diii.ncKtJF). (c.j.r.M.-j.M.it.) 

Axnmouius Saccas. Died about 241 A.b.** 
A Greek plnlosopher, l>orn in Alexandria, vdio 
lie taught Plotinus, 

I Origen, and Longinus. Born of Gliristiaii 
parents, be prefenvil healbenism. Heo Ai.J::x- 
i AN OKI AX S( JIOOL. 

Amnesia (Gi-. d-}-/^ig»^cr*c€ii/, to remind, re- 
A innrsie. ; Fr. aninesie ; Ital. 
or impairnient of memory. 
See ^Ikmoky (defects of). 

Amoeba [Gr. afioifU)]: Cer. A rnoche; Fr, 
amibe; Ital. amtha. A g:enus of unicellular 
organisms cluvraeterizc*! l)y indefinite 


move- 


is not usually included in tbe use of llie word : meiits and changes of form. 


as a]»pliod to aphasic disordiTS. See 8rFJ:<’H 
AM) ITS Dni KCTs; also Mimktism, and the 
cl Jssi(ication given untbu* Rk.si'.miu.anCE. 

Literature: Sfulas, I'rouhles du Langage ; 
Baihwjn, Mcjit. Dove), in the Child and the 
Ibn e, cha]». xiii. § 4; Kcssmaitl, Sldrnngen 


Yon Posen hof described tbe Proteus uni- 
mulcule in 1755. Kckt r drew attcntioji to 
tbe contractility involved, and comj>ared it 
with that of muscle. Later observers gimlually 
recognized in tlie amoeba tho beginnings of 
ail tbe essential p]iy.«i(»logical processes, such 


dor Spraehe ; Muhseli.t, SenicJ. malat. incMit., ' as contractility, initabilily, assimilation, meta- 
ii. Also literature (•ited under Aokapiua, i buli.^'.m, respiration, and reproduction. The 
and ScKncii ani> its UEKtarrs. (JJ.)|t<Tm amoeboid is ap]>!iecl to movements (o. g. 

Amitodis [Gr. <1 -f- gtVoi ) : Gcr. ; | in white blood-corpiucle^) like those of the 

Kr. arnifose: ital. ainiiosL Direct nuclear ; amoeba. 

di\ isioii in tiu* cell without those complex | 'fbe common species, A wW>« con- 

changes known as karyokinesis or mitosis. I sists of a little mass of naked semi-tUiid proto- 
Fir st applied hy Flemming ( 1 882). ((M.i,.M.; ! plasm containing a nucleus, but with no further 

Tl»e nucleus remains in tho resting stage, | permanent dilVerentiation of the cell aub- 
without the formation of chromosomes, ami | stance. The amoeba alters its shape and 
simply divides into two similar daughter- j moves by means of ]>se.iidopodia, processes 
nuclei. Tbi.s process of direct nuclear diviiriojj, ! farmed by the outflowing of tlie protoplasm 
discovered by Beinak (ixS5f,), was at first con- ; at any point, and ciqiable of being withdrawn 
fiidtTcd to bo the normal inetb ul <>f division ; | again int4) tlie body. Nutrition lakes place by 
l)ut it ha.s since Ijeen fouml to lie relatively 1 tbe ingestion into tli<’ sul>stance of tbe amoel>a 


rare, occurring chiefly in degenerate, and in 
very highly specialized cells, or in pathological 
groAvths. (K.s.(».) 

Literature : Flemming, Zellsubstanz; Wil- 
son, Tho Cell in Devel. and Inheritance 

(1890). (O.LI..M.) 

Amixia [Of. d -}- fillip, a mixing]; Ger, 
Amix'te\ Fr. Ital. A term 

denoting the absence of free intei crossing. 
Cf. Panmixia. 

The term was pn^posed by Wtusiminn ( Uehcr 
den Eindnss der hoUmny auf die A rthiidung. 
1872) for the prevention of interbreeding 
between groups, by geographical isolation. 
Delhceuf has advanced mathematical con- 
siderations to show that any such separation 
of groups mus=t result in divergence of char- 
acters; and Rmnanes makes much use of the 
principle in his theory of Isolation (q.v.). 


uf food juirticles, wbicli undergo digestion 
witliin food-vacuole.s. A pulsating contractile 
vacuole periodically becomes filled with liquid 
and emptied to the exterior, acting perhaps as 
an excretory organ. The ainocka i.s known to 
rcj)iodui*e by simple binary fission of the body, 
with accom[»anYiiig divLion of tbe nucleus. 
Amoebae live an active life in stagnant water. 
Under Certain conditions they secrete a closed 
protective cyst. Cf. Pkotozoa, and Unickl- 

LUrAH OllGANlSMS. (K.S.G.) 

Literature: Marshall and IIgrst, Praot. 
Zook ; M. FovSTKr, Textbook of Physiol., 
Introd. ; T. J. Parkkr, Elementary I>ioL, 
art. Protozoa, Eucyc. Brit, (yth ed.). 

(C.Li..M.-B,S.G.) 

Amortization [Lai. : Ger. 

simortisaliou ; Fr. amorlissernent : Ital. amor- 


tizzammto. 
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Tht» practice of setting aside 
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riiiiy, there Ciin he no douht that the custom • 
of wi-aring anuileis is a very ajicicut one. 

^ , AVheii spirits, lieaveiily iKKlies, and occult 

set aside, with t!ic iutorcst aceruiiig upon them, powers wcie heli«.‘Yed to work evil upon man, 
constitute what is known as a sinking fund. these cluirins were used to ward oil’ or mini- 
Amortiznt ion se«'ms to have heenfii>t applied lui/.e the etrects. Witcln raR was a potent 
to tiie 2)nblie debt of EiijLilajid eai ly in the i8tli cause of tlieir cmploynient, and still is, in 
Cfnturv,and to liavehecji ini roiluced into I Vench Africa for example. Saper.s< itioii so dominates 
]»uhlie finance almost immediately aflcrwaid. | the liuman mind tliat amulets were hy no 
The aimu ti/.atiojiuf iudustrialen(erj)visesl>e'4aii : means uncomimui even amongst adhereiyts of 
with the Knglisli 'turnpike trusts’ ; hut it has; the more s])ii‘itual religions, such as dudaisin 
Ih’cu far more extenj^ivoly applied in Franca' | and ( 'hristianity. Early ( ’hristians wore tj^e 
and Gormany than in England or America. ; nsh-syinhol ; and we find Chrvsost.om and 
The term originally signified alienation in j Augustine protesting against similar us:ige.s. 
mortmain; hut the meaning here given has ! WldJe common still amongst Eastern jieoples 
giciilually superseded the i»lder one. (^A.T.ll.) j and half-civilized tribes, and even amongst the 
Amp&re : seo I "ni is (electrical). j superstitlonsly inellneil of civilize*! peojiles, 

Ainphibolog'y or Amphibolia I ( ri . d/i(/u- j amuJets were condenmed hy the Ciiri.^tian 
/iJoAio t; (xcr. J mp/'/Vo'A; Er. ; I ( /hureh as early as tlic Council of Trullo 

Ital. nn/iloloijiu, A vei'hal fallacy, arisiiig > (692 A.D.) (li.M.W.) 

funu tile d.aihle iuterjurtation of any pio-j Aumsia [(Jr. d + ^orrm, a muse]; Ger. 
jxisiiion, leiulered jiossihle hy some want of|d wwtf/V-; Er. <(7a«.s7> ; ital. The loss of 

chiuiiess or detiulteness in the granmiufical ! the [>o\vcr to iiuderstaud (U* to execute music; 
eousf nn tion of the .statonieut. 8ec Aristotle. . a deli ct in regard to inu.sic, aijah»goiis to 
chap, iv, (11 . a.) ’ aphasia in reganl to speech, it presonts 

Amphigoiiy: see (JAiMooKNT.sjii*. Itypes and varictie.s amdi^gous to the typos of 

Amphimixis: tier. Arnphhuhrte ; Er. u/zi- ! .spei'ch disorders. 

; Ital. oti/hnlsiti, Tlie luijigling of the j The deh^ct may Vie motor, as in a lo.ssofthe 
substance Iniopj.ASM (<j.v.) tVoui two indi- 1 power to ex*‘cute nunsic hy .singing or hy per- 
vidiials .sons to elfect a ndngling'’ of hereditary ' forming n[M)n an instrument (rnoioi* aumsia); 
cliaraetoristics. >Sec {sexual Rki'KOmuction. j or the loss of ahilily to c*>mpreliejn] and ap- 
The term is due to Wt ismanii, and includes | preciate music (sens*»ry amusia) ; *>r there may 
the plnojoiuena ol Conjugation and fert ilization I l>e a pervcricd inu.sical son.'^e (paramusia), 
amongst unii'ellular and inulticellular organ-! Lo.-s of musical memuricK cojistitutes amiie'ic 
isms. Weisiiiaiiii also makes anqiiimixis thi? aimisia. 

main fource uf congenital Vauia-hoas (q.v.). in almost all cases, amusia involves some 
Lrttrafure: A. Wi:i.sMANN, E.ssays 0/1 iicJe- degree of aphM.sia, hut ea.scs of sensory and 
dity, ii. Xo. Xli (1891); (Joim-Pla.sni (1893) ; amnesic amusia (musical recogrdtion) oci ur 
E. (hilton, A Tli«x»ry of Heredity, J, Aii- j wilhoiit apliusia, 'l ids tact, and the fre<[ucncy 
tliro]>..d. Instit., V. 5 (t‘^ 73 ), ^iud (A-Uitemp. j with wliich the mu.sical powers are retained in 
Rev. (1873) ; v. IJeneiiex, Reeiicrcims sur \ cases ofapJiasia, tend to cstahli.sli the existence 
la maturation de To uf, Arch, do Biol., iv. j of a .separate musical centre, situated usually 
(1883). (cm.l.m., in the left hemisphere, with clo.se anatomical 

Ampliative : Oer. Krireitfi-runys'- {xirtPiV); and functional cojmections with the c('ntro 
ir. Ital. Luiiidiativo. Ampliative *»f speech. Corresponding to woixhdeafness 

.Furjgmont is one in whicij the predicate add.s would he toiiodeatness; and to w-ordd»liiid- 
soinethihg not already cojitained in the inztion mss would he note-hlindiiess. A .suhnonnal 
of the subject. It is confrast< d witli explica- capacity hir the appreciation of inivsic is very 
tive or Axalytk Judgment (<j. v.). (u.a. . i cominon in noruial individuals in complete 

Amulet j Lat. am'al‘‘futn\ : tier. A nniht ■ hmilih and iii the absence of any nervous 
El-, ] Itah amuhfo. A chann to <klect; such persons lack ‘ a musical ear/ and 

ward of! evils. (Jems and other stone.*'-, in exli erne cates a])proxin)ate to a condition of 
pieces of metal, both usually engraved or amusia. 

stamped with some design ; piece.s of parch- Literature: Eldku, Aphasia, chap, x ; Bas- 
ment hearijig taercal writing like tlie Jewish tian, Aphansia, 289-9S ; JhfAZiEK, Rev. 
])hyhu'teiics— all are common lorms. of the Philos. (Oct. 1892); Wallaschek, Zeitflch. 
amulet. Although the word is first used hy f. < sychol., xii, i ; Mokjsklli, Seiiiej. malai. 
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fixed, sum tnit of etirrent income for the sake of 
e.xtingiii^liing a debt (or other form of liability) 
within a detcrininate Deriod. The sums thus 
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» merit., iv ; Baldwin, Ment. Dm'el. in the 
(Jliild and the Race, cliap. xiv. § 2 (with 
hihliogmphy) ; Edgkkn, Brit. J. (1894), 
ii. 1441: ; IiiJSLANi), J. of Ment. Sci., xl. 354. 
Also citations imdor Si’Kncii and ns De- 
fects. (j.j.) 

An sich (Ilegcl) : see TTegeIiTAn Teem 1 no- 
LOOT, Y. 6. 

An und ftir sich [ G er.]. ‘ In and lor itj-clf' ; 
fust yfcod, it is said, by Baningarfen. See 
the glossaries under Kantian Tekmi- 
NOLOOY (ding an sich) and IIeokj/s 
Teem i n oeooy . (.1 .m.r/ 

Anabaptists [Or. om, again, -f/itrtTrrtft if/, to 
baplizej : Ger. A'n*ih(t \V‘it:deH(infer \ Fr. 
A nahajdfHtes; Jtal. A nuhattisti. The name of 
tile most extreme sert of llio Beformatioii 
pcM iiuh Se tting out from the ivj»'ction of the 
saonunont of Infant b.T[)tisni, on the gioiind 
that jicisonal prole.^sioii, with bajitisni as tin* 
seal, alone sutlires to salvation, they e\entu}illy 
aimed at a coniploto overthiow of the exist- 
ing social onier, and the estahli^hment ot 
a f'hrivtiaii Ihcocraiy on the basis of com* 
nmnily of goods and of absoluti? pcisonal 
eiimddy. 

The jjrineipal names connected with the 
rnoveno lit, which originated in Gormany and 
liad its nmst eon.si«leralile influence theie, arr 
Thomas Miin/er, Luthcraij pastor of Zwicknii, 
in Saxony (1521); N ikohius Storch, the ‘ pro- 
])het ’ of Wittenberg; Bothmann, of Miin^^ter, 
in Wotphalia; and, aliove all, ‘John of 
Leyden’ (Johann Eockhold), who rule<l Milii- 
.ster for a year (153 ^-5), and, ah»ng with his 
followers, gave himself over to nnhridled 
licence. He was pul to death in 1536. The 
inovornent was closely (‘«'niu*eted with the 
‘ IVasaiits’ War ■ in Tlnuingia (1525). After 
the Boehhold rising had been suppressed with 
terrible severity, the pect disappeared; but 
Bonn? of its teaeliings \veic soberly continued 
by ^Icnno Siminoiis, the founder of tlie sect 
known as Mennonites. 

Auabolisxuj G r. ai'o 3 ..Xi;,athvo\v 5 ngup j ; Ger. 
A )ii\h(jlUin US ; Fr. ariabolisnu' ; It a I . uvuhiflf^mo. 
The constructive or syutlietic metabolism 
wheroby more coni]dex chemical substances 
ai e elaborated in the cell ; associated with a 
storage of energy, wliieh is libeiatful by the 
opposite process of katabolic Metabolism 
(<|.v.). 

This term, which was suggested by Michael 
Foster and used by Gaskell in 1886, has 
st rved to bj-ing out clearly the distinction 
between the constructive and disintegrating 
changes which occur in the cell. Geddes and 


Thomson have elaliorated the thesis that the 
ovum is predoniinaiitly anabolic, the spermato- 
zoon katabolic, thus giving these proce^'ses 
a role in evolution; and luive extended tliis# 
l)oth to the female and male organisms—the 
former biong supposed to have a ]>n dorii- 
nantly anaholic, tlio latter a katabolic diathesis 
— and to s])ecio.s. 

Literature: W. H. Gas k ell , On the Struc- 
fure, Distribution, and Fuiietioii of Visceral 
Nerves, J. of I’hysiol., vii. (1886), 47; M. 
Fosteii, art. l’h\ .siiJooy^ in Fncyc. I hit. f9th 
lal), xix ; Geodes and Thomson, Evolution 
of Sex (1889). (c.Ll m.) 

Anaemia or Anemia j Gr. J -p «!//«, blood J : 
Gcr. Andmie, IHutarjuulJi \ Fr. aurmie; Ital. 
aueuiia, Blcodle^'sne.s.'^, deficiency of blood ; 
acute, when due to liiiemrirrliagi* ; chronic, 
when causeil hy a ])!ith. -logical condition of 
the ])lood. See Vaso-motou Systt.m. 

Lite rature : Riibet’s Diet, de rhysiol., art. 
Anemic. (o.P.h.) 

Anaesthesia [Gr. a + a^ir&rjais, feeling]: 
Ger. C'iinnj)JiudliehloL Annstlnaie; Vw unes- 
th('sie) Ital. o.7V'<ifsia. A loss or impairmeniof 
sensihility ; a comlitiun characterized by such 
lo.‘-s. 

Anao.«;i]H'sia may bo the icsnlt of a lesion 
in tlie in rve r«‘ntivs, or in tin* nerves supplying 
a given part, or of a functional interference with 
any portion of tlu*. inocluinism for receiving 
BeiKse impiessions (a.s by tlie action of drugs or 
anaesthetics). Auaesthesia usually involves 
loss of tactile seiKsibility, of pain (analgesia), 
and of temperature sensations, but in ex- 
ct ptional ca.ses any one of those may be lost 
and the others remain unimpaired. Several 
varieties of auaesUn siu are distinguished ; ac- 
cording to its origin, it is central or j.‘erij*heral ; 
to its extent, general or lueal ; to it.s degree, 
complete or incomplete; it may be uiiilatiu*al 
(licmi-anacsthesla) when due to lesion of the 
sv)inal cord on the op[K^sito side ; it may be 
associated with severe ]»ain in the part affected 
(anaesthesia dolorv'sa). Muscular anaesthesia 
indicates a loss of the muscle sense without 
loss of other Bcnsatious; one form of it ap- 
pears as an awkwardness in movement, and 
an inability to jierform certain movements un- 
less guided and controlled by the eyes (see 
iVxAXTA). Optical, auditory, gustatory, olfac- 
tory, Ihernnd, and tactile anaesthesia (know^n 
as anapliia or apselaphesia) are sometimes 
used in reference to a loss of the special sense 
denoted, rsycliic anae.sihcBia is a term (used 
by Gorman writers) to denote a condition of 
impassiveness or apathy — a dullness or lack of 
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response to ihe usual motives, feelings. and im- 
pressions of life. It occurs in conditions of 
extreme prcocouj)atioii, ecstasy, grief, melan- 
cholia, and the like. See also Anaesthe- 
tics. (J.J.) 

Litrtature: llirHET, Rcclicrches sur la 
Sensibilite; Janet, Lcs Stigmates Mentaux des 
Ilyst6ri(j\ies (1893) ; Moeuius, Diagnostik 
d. Neivt uhraiikheiten, 185 tf. Also extended 
hiMiogiapliy in Iviohet's Di(?t. de Physiol., 
arh Aiiesthesie, and references under Pj.ea- 
si:iu 5 AND Pain. (j.m.u.) 

Anaesthetics : Gcr, BeiimhutigsiniUtl ; Pr. 
anesihesiques; Ital. ane^tftici. Substances 
producing diminished sensibility in general, 
fljid especially to pain (Analgesia, q.v.). 

Anaesthetics are adiniiiistered by inlialation, 
injection, or local application. Tlioy difler 
corisidcraldy in their mode of action as well as 
in the acetunpanying pliVvSiological and psychic 
syniptonis which they induce. Of prime iiri- 
portunee is the distinction between general 
aijfiestlietics, which produce a general condition 
of ijiseusildlily with lessor profound modifica- 
tion of coiixdousncss (ether, chloroform, nitrous 
oxide gas, &<:.), and hjcul anuesthetics, which 
are applied to, and otTect dijcctly, the part 
to be anacstlieii:':ed (ether spray, cocaine, 


century (Eucheiins), and continued in use 
more or less till the Jieforination. It is tmee- 
able probably to the fixity of dogma which 
left theologians little of essential interest to 
work ii])Ou. The following lines throw sonio 
light upon modes of approaching the Scrip- 
tures then prevalent : — 

*Litera gesta docet, quid credas allegoria, 
HI oralis quid agas, quo tendus anagogia.* 

(K.M.W.) 

Analgesia or Anal^^a [Or. « -f- nXyor, 

pain J : G er. Schnwrdo{ii(/kiiL Anahjie, A nalyesde* 
Pr. anahjetiie,^ Ital. anahjeda, anahjia. /ui- 
pairment or loss of the sense of pain. 

It may occur without involving tho loss of 
tsiciile sensibilily. It occurs in the tojpor 
induced by ANAESTiiKTjrs (q*v.), in certain 
forms of poisoning, in brain diseases (epilei)sy, 
hys(ei ia),&o.,and in diseases of the spinal cord. 
Kmminghaus uses the term Psychic Analgesiato 
indicate a lowered sensibility, an apathy and 
indiffertnico to the opinions and feelings of 
olliers, or again, to indicate a loss of the finer 
moral, aesthetic, and social sensil>ilitle 9 . Bee 
Anaesthesia. (j.j.) 

Likrahire. Physiological : RichePs Diet, 
de I'hysiol., art. Ancstlie.''ie. iVycliological : 
Pi.EASj.’RK AND PAIN. (.l.M.B.) 


&e.). (,T.J.) 

Chi (reform was discovered and first u?^e(l 
as an aJiacstbetic for an operation by Sir J. 
S'lnpson, in Edinburgh, 1847. Sulphuric ether 
was used for operation in BostoJi in 1846. 
Cf. Simpson, J, Med. Soc., viii. 415, and Jio/As 
(187 1), ii- 23. Tlie teim anuedhetic wins 
proposed by Oliver Wendell Holmes. (j.M.n.) 

LifenUtire: for the hi.stoty, metliods of use, 
and specific effects of anaestlictic.s, consult 
article by J. T. ( Lovi-it and O. IJ. P.vilev, in 
Qiuiin'.s Ibet of Med.; Nineteenth Cent. 
I*ract. of Med. (sub verbo); .Buxton, Anars- 
tlmtic.'^( 18(92); Turn HULL, The Advaiitage.s and 
Acc ideiit s of A 1 1 i tic : al A naes thes i a ( 1 8 90 ) . A 1 so 
citations under Asa ksthesja, P.sY'cnic Efeeut 
or Oiicos, and literature there cittMl. (j.j.) 

Anagogic Interpretation |Gr. (itv/ywyf/ciic, 
mystical -f- Lat. mferjjrdaiw] : Gor. erhfbende 
Erhbirung; Pr. interptefotimi amigogitfm] 
Ital. initritteiazimxe^ araujvgicu. One of the 
Yvays of interpreting tho .‘‘O-ealled (in mediaeval 
times) ‘fourfold .««en&e ' of Sm ipture. An con- 
trasted with alhgorit'al interpretation, wliich 
refers to redemption as it is already known, 
extracts refeiences to future revela- 
tions of things heavenly. 

This factitious kind of interpretation was 
known so early as the begiiming of the 5th 


i Analogical Characters: see Convek- 

! GENf'E. 

i Analogies of Experience. T ho d n aJogien 
I drr Erfuhrurfij of Kant ore the rules according 
! to which ‘unity of expciiciice arises ont of 
: the inul(i[»licity of perceptions ' [Krit. d. mum 
: Veirmnft), They an; tlv a priori priin iiihs 
; which constitute tiie p-rsistenc'e of Hul‘stjinoo 
land the relations of eausiditv and cluinge in 
I the phenomenal world. Cf. Kantian TiUiMiNO- 
iLOGY, ir, 19, and Kamtam.'-m. 

{ Literature i citatioiis in Wdrtt rb. 

: d. philos. Begrili'e ; T^aas, Kanf/.s Anuiogien 
I d. Erfalirung ; the te xtbooks to Kant by 
Caiiid, Watson, Stjiu.incj, and the histories 
of philosophy. (J.M.B.-K.G.) 

Analogies of Sensation: see Synaes- 

TJIESIA, 

Analogon rationis. U^cd hy ladbuitz and 
Wolff fo)’ wlnit appears to be reason in the 
animals. B* e. citations in Kiskr, ird'/*/<jr6. 
i. philns. Be.griffe^ sub verbo. 

Analogous Organs: analoge Organe; 

Er, organee aualogmH; Ital. organi anahghi. 
Thore paits or organs of animals or plants 
which are similar in function though of 
different origin in development ; or, in other 
woixls, of different phylogenetic history. See 
UoMOLOaOUB OHGANS. (C.Lt.M.-E.H.G,) 



ANALOGY 


TJie term in its present biological use, as 
contrasted with hotnologouF, was introduced 
by Kichard Owen {The ArchHf/pe and Homo- 
logiee of the Vertehrate Skeleton^ i ^ 4 8 ) . (c.t.i..m.) 

Analogy [Gr. (wa\oyia, proportion] : Ger. 
AnalogUy Fr. analogies Hal. awthgla. (i) 
Agreement or similarity in general. (2) Pro- 
port ion, i. e. agreement or equivalence be- 
tween the ratios or rcliitionships present in 
diffcnj^it cases or objects. (3) Such agree- 
ment in relationship between two objects as 
gives real or apparent wanant fur an aigu- 
inent from Analogy, in bjgio ((j. v.). (4) 

Such agreement between objects as leads to 
a lue of analogous names, or to a njuiiing of 
objt^cts aecoitling to analogy. 

’Ai'flXoyin is u^^ed by PJato. By Aristotle 
the term is defined {Kth. Kic.^ v. 3) as an 
efpndity of ratios, hence requiring for its ex- 
pression four torins; only, in case of such an 
expressitm as ‘ /I is to li as B is to (\' the 
terms may be only virtually four, since B h 
taken twice. But as the a}>plioation to ilie 
case of distributive justice at once shows, 
where the equal or fair distribution of two 
objects to two pci'iSons is in question, Ailstotle 
d«>es not cone* Ive bis ratio as necessarily 
merely quantitative, although bo uses the 
cases uf gc<»nu‘trical proportion as illustrative 
insiaiict's'. As a fact, the equality of qiudita- 
tivo ratios is very frequent in Aiistotles 
us.ago. So in the instaiuu* {Mtiaph. ix. 6, 7) 
wheiv Aristotle speaks of actual and poten- 
tial being as the ‘same by analogy' in all 
things, bicause tlie statue is to its malevial 
as the waking man is to ilie sleeper. The 
usage of analogy thus defined is the one that 
has since beetime universal. Tlie scholastic 
use of the adjective an.dogtius, of terms 
equivocal in usage and af)p]ied to objects be- 
cause of some analogy between them, has an 
obvious basis in the Avistotvlian usage. 

Analogous terms or names ; equivocal 
terms, or nanicp of double moaning, where the 
deublenefis is due not to c])ance or to arbitrary 
choice, but to a known connection or analogy 
between the objects thus homonymously 
named. (j.k.) 

Analogy (in logic). A kind (d resemblance. 
All derivative uses ol the ti*rm bear trac€.s ol 
the original j*estviction to resemblance in rela- 
tions. Oonerally it may be defined as resem- 
blance in any feature that does not form part of 
the constitutive or defining marks whereby the 
classes to which the things compared arc deter- 
mined. Analogical reasoning is therefore 
always external in cliaracter, and is suggestive 


rather than prol>a<ive. Briefly : a form of argu- 
ment in which, by reason of the identity or 
similarity between the relationships believed 
or known to be present in two or more objects, ' 
wo argue from charactcra observed or know' a 
to co-exist in one of them, to a similar co- 
existence, not yet observed, in the other, and 
so predict that this otlier, if correspondiiig to 
the first object in some features, will also 
correspond in still oiht*r features. (n.A.-j.it.) 

'AvaXoyla is used by Aristotle in the specific 
sense of identity of ratios, hut its cognates 
were employed by him with the same geno al 
meaning winch they bear among modern 
writers. He did not designate any special type 
of reasoning analogical (though syllogisms 
turning on relations of proportion W'ere re- 
cognized by the commentators); what in his 
scheme corresponds most closely to analogical 
reasoniiig is the argument from ‘example* 
{mipddt ly Aristotle, Anal. Fr.y ii. 4. 

Kant {Logiky Werko HI. 320, ed. B. u. S.) 
defines induction as inference from what is 
found in many particulars to the same as uni- 
vei^ally present, ai.d analogy as irdercnce 
from manypoiiitB of resemblance between two 
ibings to their resemblance in some other point. 
Mill {LogiCy Bk. III. chap, xx) rigidly rejects 
the Kantian distinction as artifievai, and makes 
the distinctive worth of analogy the absence 
t>f knowledge or of assumption tliat the knowui 
features of rcsombbince fnun which the argu- 
ment starts are connected by any general law 
with the points as to which iiifvreuco is made. 

Literature: Aristotj.e, Kant, Mill, ns 
cital ; Jevons, Brine, of Bci., chop, xxviii ; 
SiGWAiiT, Lngik. § 98 ; BosANtv»i->-T, Logic, Bk. 
II. chuj», iii; HoprK, Die Aiialogie (1873); 
W. KtIvKx, Die Analogie im volkhtliumlicticn 
Dodeen (1893). (u.A.) 

Analogy (linguistic). Coristruction or 
aclaptatiou of the mechanism of language in 
conformity with what is felt to be a predomi- 
nant type of mechanism for the expression of 
like ideas. 

The earliest grammatical Rvstera of the 
liucicut Greeks, wJiich was concerned pre- 
eminently with demonstrating that grammar 
is an art or t€x*v governed l>y canons (Vfayoi'fs), 
used the term analogy to express couformity 
to the cstaldisbod canons or inflectional schemes 
of the language ; in the rhetorical schools the 
analogiift came to be what we should now call 
a [ uriet. In distinction from the older gram- 
mar, winch was descriptive grammar, because 
it sought to record and arrange the facts, and 
lutistic because it sought to establish canons. 
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ANALOGY OF EXPERIENCE — ANALYSIS 


the inoilern liifitorical grammar seeks to uiuler- 
Btancl the facts in aeconlaiice with their lines 
of descent and the lustorii iil causes tliat gave 
them bcijig. It uses the tenn, thcTefore, not 
in reference to conformity to canons, but to 
those liistorical changes of woriMbrm and 
expression winch arise under tlic operation of 
ccrtaiji great j^sycliological principles. Not 
being coiiceriicd with tJie notioii of correct- 
ness or incoriectness, it cannot speak t»f 'false* 
analogy. When tlmbhi aj>[>ears in }dace of 
trehh, under infliiejice of thr*e, it is no more 
‘false* than ill place of (Kr. 

fn/iell':)y under intluonce of nm/e. Chinee in 
place of Chi}u:iie {-:ing.), or shaij in place ofj 
chaii^e, is detorminod by tlic ratio tree : irces^ 
or ara : seas, i)ieeisely as ehtrry in place of! 
"^chtrris (I''r. cerise), or pea in place of | princ 

All jissociation of foi m in language j 
is foujjd to rest nltimately in iissociation of 
ideas. Tilings and their names are indissolubly 
connected in the follv-consciousnoss. Tlie 
natural iiistiuot is iherofurc to express the 
like by tlic like. Association of idea leads 
thercfoi e diieelly to association ol’forin. TIic 
as'-igmuent of the naming material to the idea 
material being guided by what is ininiediately 
present to camsciousness, and not by a com- 
plete summary of the existing historical 
material, leads readily to asseciatimis which 


Literature : H. Paul, Principien d, Spnich- 
gesch. (3rd ed., JtS(>8), v; {Strong-Loge- 
MAN- Wheeler, Iiitrod. to the Study of the 
Hiat. of Language (1891), v ; B. T. Wheeler, 
Analogy and the Scope of its Application in 
Language (18S7). (B.i.w.) 

Analogy of Experience. A class-name 
given by Kant {Analo(/ie dev Erfahrung) to 
the throe a priori principles of substantiality, 
causality, and reciprocity or interaction, (.'f. 
Kantian Terminology (Erfahiung), (j.r.) 

Analogy of Faith, and of Doctrine, (in 
theology): Gcr. AnakMjU {des (Eaidims)] J^h*. 
analotjie (de la ./h/); Ital. arndogia {ili fade). 
Phrases that sprang up in connection with 
the interjnetation of Scripture. Analogy of 
doctrine is set forth by Augustine in the 
pie tlnit the interpretation ought to 
xplain the more obscure passage.s by refer- 
tTico to the ‘ e>sciiiia] contents (/hristlan 
doctrine.* When dcliiiite inteipietation cannot 
be obtained, in spite of observance of tins 
rule, it is to be inferred that the matter lien 
without the sphere of llic efr.scntial doctrines 
of the Christian faith. Analogy of faith is 
rcgardetl tliifercntly by Bomaii Catholics and 
Proiestaul s ri;S|»cclively ; f«»r the latter rest rict 
the sphere of faith to the Jbble. 

I'lie Council of Ihent strictly prohibited 
all interpretations which were not in agree- 


‘ northern,* the common vowel i induced a dis- ! Irom 
tribiUion wiiieh cau.sed that nieridi- in tlie om*, 1 After 


pervert historical conditions. Thus in Latin i ment with tin* unanimous o]>iiiiou of the 
meridialiH^ ‘ JrOuthern,’ and | Tliis opinion con>t ilnt« d a noi m 

which tlic analogy of faith set out, 
tin* JJerormution, the analogy of faiili 
and sppknfri- in the (U.lier, shiaild carry tlie j was detined .ts ‘tlic fundamental articles of 
body of tile meaning. (Joiju'ion.sne.-.s of like | faith, or the princij»al eliapters ot the Christian 
funetion in the endings tin*!! extended j faitli, colh-eted b euii the ch arost testimony 
from the latter to the former with the result j of tlie 8ei i].>lures/ In olh' r words, inter- 
meridionalis, ! pretalion ouglit to proceed, in doubtl'ul case.s, 

Likenes.s of idea may bo tii st sugg»‘sh»d hy ! upon the analogy to be drawn from the 
resemblance of form, Mild t]ji.s sugge.sted like- i consensu.s of Sciijdure in its pei fectJy lucid 
ness of idea then lesn It in com plett* adaptation I })as.sages. Tiivse form the basis of faith. 
oftfUTu. Such ate the common phenomena of i But the Beformed Church did not always 
folk-.'tymology : thus, cavseg (Fr. c/uhos.^vvi • hohl to this attitude. It. is iiotorimis that 
suggests that may In* int.<*nded to demote Unnlil ion has been reinstated once more, a.nd 
the .siinc filing a.s and reaull.s ; I this in the fnrm of cn ed.s, of which many 

blit .still it is the asHiyciation of i<lea, not that ‘ example.s .still exi.st. For Lit rature see 
of form, whicli is ultimately respon>ibic for the j Exegesis. (h.M.w.) 

cliange. Mere resemblance of r-xtenial form i Analysis |Or. awiXvn'ir, from nva-f-Xwo', to 
is nev 
the 


*vcr found to dfect association w ithout : looino] : Ucr. Analyse; Fr. analgse; Ital. ana- 
intfT'venlion of ideas. Tlie tendency ol | lisi. The isolation of what is more elementary 
analogy i.s to eliminate the purposeh .ss variety i from wiiat is moi-e complex by whatever me- 

of Ibrin-rnaterial which mixture of dialect ami ' “ " 

the destructive action of phonetic laws Irave 
prod need, and with whicli tradition offers to 
en(lo\.v language, and to introduce uiiity and 
simplicity in place of diversity. j 


thod. Of. the following terms, (j.m.tl, g.e.s.) 

Analysis (in logic); Oer. logische Ar/a- 
igse; Fr. aiialgse iogi^ue) Ital. analisi 
lofjica. Literally u resolution, an unloosening 
of tliat which lias been combined. The kinds 
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ANALYSIS -ANALYTIC AND SYNTHETIC JUDGMENT 


v*of aimJysiH may therefore be analogfuis, but whichprocmlsbytheprogressivediscTiiuiiia- 
each will have it-H Bpeeial elui racier cietermined tion of the parts or aspects of any kind of 
by the nature of the combination to be resolved, whole. (o.f.s., j.m.u.) 


Even within the spliere of logic, this differ- 
ence is oljsorvable. Analysis means, in one 


Wolf defines analysis tis follows : ‘ The re- 
solution of a notion into the notions of those 


sense, the exhibition of the logical form in- things which enter into its composition' 
volved in concrete reas<}in*ng. In niK>ther ^^eijse, 1 339)- The attempt to give 

it is logical in kind, when the attempt is | preoisioji lo the concept of mental analv.sis, 
made to tho common character involved | however, is modern. 


in all iipccial cases wJiere the procedun? is of 
tlie nature of rcsolutif)n of a given whole. 


Xhat Aristotle calh d the ceiil ral portion of sclien Analy.' 


lAteralure : Stum pu, T( mpsychologi(j, i. 96 ff. ; 
Meinong, Ikitiiige ziir Thcorie der psyclu- 


Zeitsch. f. Psychol., vi. 340 


lii.s logit:al work A iKdyticul liesearch indicates I and 4 17 ; J 1. ( j>nNUi.JUS. UIxt Vcrschmelzuiig 
tliat in Jjis view tlie problem of logic was to | nnd A)iJtly.sc, in Vtljsch. f. wiss. Philos., xvi. 
re.«olve the concr<*te facts of r<‘asojiing and 1(1X92), 404 ff. ; xvii. (1S93). 30 ff. ; James, 
demonstration ijitu their elenamts. He dl.s- j Pnne. of Psyelioh, ii. 344* Also the text- 
tliiguishcd Prior Aji.dyties (tln <n y of infer- 1 books of psyeluJogy, in wbieh the mental 
cnee) from Posterior Aiialylies (theory of i lunetion of analysis is often treated undci’ U on- 
proot). I'he Creek inathemalieians worked i uEPTiox or Abstkactiox (tj-v.). (g.f.s.-j.m.b.) 
out in detail the n lations of the analytical i Analysis (]>sycln>Iogical) : Cer. jf^yrho^ 
to tlie syntljetical meihod (ef. Pappus, C*oll. \ hyische .lea/y>c; Kr. analyse pi^ycholoyique; 
;l/n/A., Pjk. Vll), and Descaite'^’ gemual descrip- j ital. analfA pAcoloyka. A giumral method of 
ti<m (»f liis method (>ee I\yrt Royal Leg />,! psychological study, giving what is known as 
Pi. IV) is Jill attfiiipt to ai>ply the same ; analytic psychology. 

general eoueept ions as the Creek niatheniati- i Analysis or analytic ])roccdLire in psychology 
tMaiis had used to the wlnde spheie d' know- 1 consii^ts in the reduction of e.om]>]ex slates of 
ledge. Modern logic exliihit.s the ti lah nev, I mind to the simpler elements «.r factors which 
not wholly jtisi iticil, to identify analysis With | compose them, i'his is the object of all science, 
induct ion and s> j»tho‘is with dednetioju p.sycboh'gical or other, ami any niellKMl winch 

LhUr.ifv.re: 1 ). S i tava KT,lMiil(>s.ofthc Unman ! accotuplislies it is availaldc. Inasmuch, liow- 
jMind, Pt. 11. viii; Duiiameu, Moth, dans les | ever, as all p.sychological re.sults are, in the 
Sci. do Paisonnoment ; G. (/. Komeutson. i last lesort, bnaighr to consciousness J‘«>r vtri- 
Pliihes. Pemain*?, S2-()9; Wui^DT, Logik, 11. 1 tication, and this verification requires a more 
I, i ; Piui.hk;. i \ 2. I, vK -^ ) !or le.ss indepeiMlent analysis by introsjjeetiou, 

Analysis (linguistic) : see SvxtuesIs (liii- ; the proce>s of using introspection for purposes 


ginstie). 


jalysis has lHCt.‘me a recogni/.ed method 


Analysis (method < f, i?i odueati*>n). The called analysis, ()r introspective analysis (and 
Bcparating of a wIjioIc into its component ; its n suits analytic), in di.stiiiCtion Irom de- 
part.*', in order to discover tlioir relations ; I scrijdioji (and descriptivi^). As a body its 
118 the analysis of a sentence, or of a cbemual j results are contracted witii tliose of genetic 
compound. and tliose iff eN])eriment:il Psychology. It 

The projuu’ use of analysis in instruction is important that tliis should l>e distiuguislted 
depends upon tlie nature of the subject-matter from psyehiea! or mental analysis (see 
and the age of the ])U]>ils. llcrbarliaii writer.s tojuc above) — a di.stinetion for wiiieh terms in 
ofttui use the term in a peculiar sense, as the four languages are recomuuinled. It is 
denoting the preparation of the pupil’s miml j an instance of the general distinction between 
for tlie ready assimilation of iji.av knowledge. • the terms P.syciik'AL (or mental) and Psy- 
Tlie knowle<lge already poshe.ssed is ‘amdyseii’ j ( uoi.uujrAL (<|.v.). 


in order to bring to the front tluMiiost appro- 
priate ideas and feelings, See Method (in 
education). 

« _ ^ .WV « rN • ^ 1 


LilertUure: Pkin, Das erste Schuljabr, TEiniiNnn 


Lifcratare : the textbooks of j^sychology. 

(.f.M.B., G.F.8.) 

Analytic (transcendent d) : see Kantian 


40-41; Hekdaut, Sci, of Kdiic. (tnuis. by 
Filkin), 154 - 8 . CC.Deo.* 


j Analytic and Synthetic Judgment: 

I (ler. analytisches and sytU/mlisches UHeil\ 


Analysis (psychical or mental): Oor. juAjemeiU analytique et sytxihHique\ ItaL 
pst/cliMie Analyse) Fr, analyse mentale; giudizio anah'tfco e sintetico. An analytic 
Ital. Uiialm nuniak. The mental function judgment is one in which the predicate is 



ANALYTIC ANII SYNTHETIC JUDGMENT 


oWaiiieil or obtainable by auulysis of tlie philosophical relations [of relations eoriKiJered t 
notion of the snl>je« t ; a judgment therefore as objects of ( onsciousiiess 1, viz. resemblance, 
which on the one IuumI requires no appeal to idejitity, relaiituis of time and place. pro[>or- 
a giouiid in expericiice, and on the other lion in quantity or number, degn-cs in any 
band has as its suflicient test the principle of quality, contrariety, and causation. These 
contradiction. ivlations may be <livided into two classes; 

The name was introduced by Kant, and the into giicb as depend entirely on the ideas 
distinction between analytic and synthetic j which are compared together, and such as 
Judgments is fundamental in his tlieory of! may he chang'd without any change iji the 
'knv»\vlt.Hlge. Tlie distinction is hardly of logical ! ideas. ’Ti.s from the idea of a triurigjc that 
woitli (cf. Sigwart, Lofjik^ § i8). See Kantian ! we discover the relation of equality whicli its 
TiiK.MiNiJLOov. (n.A.) I three angles hear to two right ones ; and fids 

The synthetic judgniejit, on the other hami, ' relation is i]»varial>le as long as our idea re- 

is one of wliich the piedkate is not obtainable ! mains the same. On the contrary, the rehi- 

by analysis of the subject, but is something ; tions of contiguity and distance betwixt two 
added to the subject in the act of judging. The | objects iiuiy be changed merely hy an altera- 
predicate is, thorerojc, either ohtaii:ed In ; tion of their place, without any change in the 
ex|HM'ience or contii!>ute<l by the mind, the j objocts them stives or in their itleas; and the 
latter being th.e alfei native which Kant dis - 1 place <lej»end.s on a huiuli ed ililh rent accnlents 
enssfs and alhrn)s in his ‘ synthetic judgments tliiii cannot he foreseen Ity tlie mind.’ Tlie 
a priori' See Kantian T>:i{MiNv*i.oGy. fiivt cla.-s of rehilions are <‘aJled by Humo 

The value of the dhtiiiction would seem to ‘ rehititujs of itleas/ ainl the second class 

dtpeiid largely upon one'.*? view of Judgment ‘matters of 1 ‘att/ 

(f;.Y.); i.e. iij>on wliether judgment is psycho- Tlte llumian tlistinction, iidieritod from 
logically a function of chnngc in livcntal cont‘Oii LocKe. is not coincident with the Kantian, 
or taie of mere lecognition of such change as j Vvv instance, the pnqtositioii 2 q- 2 == 4 is not 
takes place in conct [)tion. li the hitter — as j an unalyl io jinlgmenl in iIjc Kantian sense; 
in varyii.g hnnus is tla* later and more adc- | for the c()nce]>t; of 2 -f 2 need not include, as 
qiuite view - tlmn tiu* gr<>wih of conc< pt ion. j ]>Mrt of its i*ecognized coiiteiil, equality to 4. 
involving both analysis and suitiiesk, (overs j Tut the juojKHition expresses what Hume 
at once the two contrast cd ca.‘^es; and judg- | calls a relation of ideas; foi* it lies in the 
moi.t in all of its fcrius reprcsciits analysis, j intrinsic nature of 2 -f 2 uud 4 to bo equal 
Tlie syiithctic inspect (rf cnia eption simply to eaeli other. The same liohls t rue of all 
tlie growth of expeiicnce itself; and the mathein;»tieal identities. Simihirly, llinne 
i<h'ntiticjif ion of, c g., J H (tiic later experience) would mnk many geometriciil judgments 
with d (the earlir r), giving d = A />, an apj)a- under the same heiuh though there is no 
rently synthetic jmlgment, is psychoiogieally l ea.'Oii to .'-'uj>|M>se tlmt he woiilil have admitted 
only the recngidtioii by analysi.s of the growth them to be analytical in the Kantian smise. 
of A into AJj, 'I’his view, which may ]>e called It may ]>e iiiaij.tained that the Lockr-Il nine 
the conceptual interpretation of judgment., distinction, or a distinction Irarned on siinihir 
applies to tJie comhinatitm of judgnu-ids in lines, is of far mure vital importance to tlie 
tlie syllogism (cf. tlie writer's iiandh, oj theory of hnowleilgo than the distinction he- 


P.'iychol.y i. cha[>. xiv). la eases of the so- j tween Byntln tic and analyi ic judgments hb 
called ‘synthetic a priori,' what is ‘ addvd ’ is ! formulated by Leibnitz and Kant. J. B rg- 
m t eont'-nt, hut rliaiacter ot' lelation, i.e. i inann has eritiei/ed the Kantian system from 
universality, and thi - again not a matter I this point t>f view, though without reference 


ol judgment. I’o have a univei .sal is m t to to Hume [Gesch. d. Pldioa., 32-7). Biehl's 
judge the ticular dltlerently, hut to think distinction hetween Ibllieile and hegriffliche 


wliat is not particular ; so judgment again j Siitze {Vlljsch. /. wisi*. Philos.^ xvi. 13 f,), 
here is hut tin* lecogiiition in analytic terms j and the analogouH distinction of von Kries 
of what is thought (,r.M.n.) hetw'eciii Jieal - Ui ttieile and Beziehungs- 

A di.st.indioM ]>;u tially coin s|>unding to Urtheile, aie akin to that of Hume hetween 
that between analytic and .synthetic judg- lelatioiw of ideas and rriaitera of fact. The 
ments, but by no means coincident with it, antithesis between ‘ huni conjunction' and 
pliiys a ino.st important part in the philoRophies ‘necessary coniK>ction/ which plays so large 
ot L<:(*ke and Hume. Hume states it si part in the philosophy of Bradley, is finmod 
follows: ‘There are teven (liderent kinds of ; on similar lima (see in particular * Contiadic- 
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ANALYTIC METHOD — ANARCHISM 


, tion and the Contrary/ Mind, N.S., No. 20, 
**repritited in Appendix to Apjmtrance and 
Heidity, 2nd ed.). (G.-F.S.) 

Aual;i^ic Method : Ger. arndytische Me- 
ihode; Fr. mMhode annlyfifpie; Ital. nidodu 
analilico. See Akalysls (j>syehologicai) and 
Method. 

Anamnesis [Or. avuyivri<Ti\\\ E:eo Reminis- 
cence. 

Anaphase [Or. dwi + </)afric, appearance]; 
Gor. ; Fr. anaphase; Ital. anufasL 

The later phase of mitnsis, or complex iiuclcar- 
(livtaion, in which the chromosumea are drawn 
apart so as to divide tiieir substance between 
the daughter-nuclei. See Remiodlu tion. It 
W’as fii st used by Strasburger in 1884, 

Literature: STRAsnuiujEn, Neue Unter- 
siichungeu iiber don RefiTiclitungsvorguug bei 
den l-harjoiogoinen, als (Iriindlagc I'iir cine 
Theorie dor Zeugung; E. B. \Vils(»x, The 
tVil in f)evel. aial Inhoritancc (i8y6, with 
full btl)liogTa]hy). 

Anaphia [ G r. « -f toucb] : Ger. Anaphe, 
A)iaphk ; Fr. annphie (ran-ly used ; s]>eciiil 
lorins are paresthesit\ aneslhesie tnclilef &c.) ; 
Ibd. nnafrsia. Sec Anaksthesia. (J.j.) 

Anarchism (Or. a + government j: 
Ger. Anaichismiis ; Vr. ana rchi sine : Ital, a?i- 
arrhisitio. Tlio do<.* trine that every form ol 
govi rnment is noxious, and that tlie imlividual 
should be al>seliit«'ly free to act as he thinke 
proper, (jod win’s Political Justice (1793) 
jMils foiward. iifst in modern times, as the 
ultimate goal of political pro,gnss, ‘the dis- 
suliition of political government, of that brute 
engine, wbie.b lias been llie only perennial 
.spring ol the vices of iminkind ' (rd<. V. chap, 
xxiv, end). 

The growth of modern anaidiism as Mudi 
may bo dated from tlie writings of Tivne 
Josejdi }Toudhoii (1S09-65). JVoudlnui is 
best known by his youth i'ul essay, QucM-ce qne 
la ‘propricte I — containing tlio famouB answer : 
* La propriete c osl le vol.' His princl|)al work 
was La Philosophic de la A/isere, puldislied in 
1846. Himself £i labouring man, iToudhoii 
felt deeply the wi etchedness of his class, wliicli 
he exjdained, inneh as socialists have done, 
by capitalist competition and ea]>ilaHst 
monopoly. No Batislactory state of things 
\vsi 8 attainable, be thought, until the labourer 
should receive the whole luoduce of liis labour. 
But he looked lor the loimdy in unlimitejl 
iiidividiial freed^au, not in stale control. 
The next emiiunt teacher of anarchism w-as 
the German schoolmaster, Ort.S]*ar Schmidt 
(1806-56), who took the noin de plume of 


Max Stirner, and expounded his doctrine in 
The Individual and hie Property, puWished in 
the same year as The PhUostphy of Misery. Not 
a man of action, but a pliilosopher bewildered 
with much thinking, Max »Stirner rejected 
not only all existing authorities secular or 
ecclesiastical, hut every idea, such as God or 
humanity, which tended to limit the absolute 
self-determination of the individual. ‘ 1 derive 
all right and justification from myself abuie; 
for I am entitled to everything which T have 
power to take or to do.’ But these leveries 
also failed to take liold on tlie public. For 
many years after 1848 anarchism appeared to 
he on the decline, and certainly was not a 
lolitical force. The revival of anarchism, and 
the fullest development of wliatever brutal 
and destructive tendencies may be implicit in 
it, arc the work of Russian revolutionists. Of 
noble birth, and at first an uflicer in the 
Russian army, Michael Bakunin (1814- 
96), before reaching the age of thirty, had 
convinced himself that anandiy was the only 
tolerable state of man, and the destruction of 
all existing laws, institutions, and beliefs the 
most impel utive, indeed the one imperative, 
duty. Bakunin’s writings, though numerous, 
are fragmentary. But it is he and his school 
who lijive dv>no most to pioinpt the many 
murders and attempts to murder characteristic 
of anarcldsm at the present day. The einiuent 
geographer Elisoc Recliis, a singularly ujh 
right and amiable man, cherishes the })Ieaaing 
fancy tliat all men are, like himselt^ anxious to 
further tlie welfare of humanity. Au]»eron 
Herbeit disa]>provc.s of cc)Mipul:sory taxation, 
and would trust the maintenance of Ihc Stale 
to voluntary lil)erallty. Even from tlie writ- 
ings of Herbert Spencer passages miglit 
l»e extriicled almost startling in tlnir 
icsiriction of the province of govcrnmeiit- 
Tliua anaiebisni, like its counterpart socialism, 
admits of iiniunuTablo degrct‘s. Tlie crimes 
wliich in recent years liuve marked the course 
of auarobism may be explained (1) by the 
savage fanaticism whicl) Ru.ssiaii anarchists 
have infused into the party ; (2) hv the (»iv.<^sure 
of nruery in Russia, and, to a less extent, in 
Sjiain and Italy; and (3) hv the .spread of a 
moral malady, not eonfuud to anarch isis. which 
makes many people regard assassination as a 
venial method of jiromoting and advertising 
political changes. See Sot’iALiSM. 

lAtcrature: .E. V. Zenker, Anarchism, a 
Criticism and IlistcU’v of the Aninrhiift 
'I’henvv (with bibliographical references); L 
Rkoae, r«)litical Crime; I.OMnuoho aiul 
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ANARTHOSCOPE — ANGER 


Loschi, Lo Crime Politique; Sernicoli, 
L'Aiiiu cilia ; Gakofalo, Criminologic ; Tosti, 
in Polit. Sci. Quart., xiv. 3. (f.c.m.'} 

Auarthoscope : see Position and Movk- 
MEN'T (illusion^? of). 

Auarthria [Gr. d -f dpOpnv^ a joint]: 
Oer. A narthnc \ Vwanarthyte \ Ital. «n«r/r/a. 
Loss of, or oxtroino difliculty in, articulation, 
especially from dirticuU y in moving the tongue, 
owing to paralysis of the liypoglossus nerve. 

It is a characteristic symptom in bulbar 
paraly^ij^; is muHcular and wholly pei*i- 
pheral defect; and involves no ceivliral oi* 
central apliasic symjitonis. Of special forms 
of aiiarthric defects may he inenthmed : (1) 
Laijjng (q.v.), an indistinct utterance due to 
lack (»f precision in articulation, wliicli WDiild 
be normal in chihiliood, but sliouhl disappear 
Avitli education (see also At atta); (2) Stam- 
MKKiNq (q.v.), and also Stuttkkixg (q.v.): 
and (3) Apbtijongia, a rare dii^iu'der in whicli 
sj.'eech is impicscibh* owing to a spasm of tbe 
liypoglussu.s, which sets in wlienewr speech is 
attempied. ( f Bastian, .ly Aus/o (1 898), chap, 
iv. See ScEECii and its Dej ects (also for 
Literature^. (.i.j.) 

Anaxagoras, (cir. «^oO”42 8 n.(\) Ionian 
philosoplier. Spent nearly 30 yeai s in Atln iis, 
where he enjoyed the fiieijilship 
w’as finally lianishe^l on a charge of iinph ty. 
See 1 ^ki>So(;hatic PHif.osorn^ (I idcs). 

Anaxarchns. Lived in the 4th eenturv 
ba;. a (Ireek philosojilicr, horn in Abdcra. 
An intimate of Alexander the (beat, 

Auaxilaus. Lived during the 1st century 
B.c, A physicuiri ami Pyiiiagorean phiIosophc*r, 
born in Larissa. Ilis skill in natural philosophy 
brought upvui him the cliarge of practising 
magic, for which lie was banished from Rome 
hy Augustus, 

Anaximander, (cir. (>10-346 n. <;.) The 
eetond of the Ionian physical philosophers ; 
a pupil and friend of Th;de.«, the first. 
He is said to have invented the sundial, and 
to have taught the obli(jiiity of the eclijitic, the 
globe-shape of both the eartli and the sun, and 
the infinitude of worlds. Seo Buf-Suckattc 
PniLOboPHY (fonics). 

Anaximines. Lived prohahly about 500 
n.o. Am eminent lunian physical philosopher, 
who.«e ojunionis are recorded by 'rbeoi»liifistus. 
Pee PnE-SocjtATic Pjiii.osfimiv (lonicsi. 

Ancestor Worship [f)F. ancestre, from 
Lat. aeitra:m>rj one who goes before!: Gej-. 
Ahnencult ; Fr, f:u!U <L‘S ancHre.^] Ital. culto 
detjli wnienatu Tlie worship of dead ances- 

[ j.M.n., n.F.S!.) 


The whole question of ancestor worship is 
still in a tran.sitioii stage. It la prevalent 
among peojdes of the Indo-European, the 
Mongolian, and, in some degree, the Sinn i tic 
stock. 15iit the precise relation of this social 
and fiimily idea to the prevalent religion, ami 
the reasons for I he growth of the custom, are 
as yet in dispute. 

Literature: (..hvEAND, Uclier Totenvt'rchrnng 
bei eiiiigen d. indog. Vdlkcr; Robektson 
Smith, Religion of the Semites; F. B. jevonh, 
Tntrod. to the Hi.st. of Religion; .Maine, 
Early Law and (^uatom ; II. Si'enoek, S<fcm- 
logy ; F. Max i\ri;ij.EU, Anthropol. Religion; 
V. Adhian, Dor Iliihenkultus asiatischer 
u. europitischcr Vi'dker; de Beauukpaike, 
Du oulte des auectres chez les Romains ; 
BofjiNAis and PAm's, Cult<‘ ih s Moits dans 
TEmp. (.'elesto ot I'Annam; J'k t-Aiun, Evo- 
lution of Religion, i. 239 f. (b.m.w.) 

Ancestral Inheritance : .see Gaston'h 
Law (of ancc.stral iiihcritance). 

Audronicus Rhodus (of Rhodes). He 
lived about 80 B. r. ; c<dlected and arrange<l 
tliC writings of Aristotle. 8eo PEKJrATETies, 

Angel, Angelology [fir. nyyt\os\ a mes- 
senger, -f Aoyov, di.scoin se* ] : t h r. EuijeL 

Fr. art(j*\ arijjilofotjie ; Ital. aufjeln, 
tiffelolo*i( A me>.-engcv, i.e. one ent .stod 
with a sj/ecia! mis.-ion ; but, in theology, 
i>ither a ihe(*phany or, more ui^ually, a spiiitual 
being iiitermediate ludween God and man. 
Angelology i.s a systematic discussioJi of tlu; 
nature and office of ajignOs. 

The ccnioeption of angels may ]>e said to 
liaA'O nourished in three main perioils : (i) iliat 
represent* d by tlic .scriptures of the Old and 
New Teslarnenl.s; (2) thi* periotl of the Alex- 
|aij<lrian .sc]n*ol and of tlie early ‘ lierctic.s ’ - 
the (Riostic.s and Manichacans ; (3) in the 
mediaeval thought of the Latin (’hurch. 
Parallel heings are, of Course, incident to 
many pre-Christian faitlia. 

IJt^ ratare : Sc Bih. Theol. of the Old 

'restameiit; WEr.'^s, Bil). riieol.of theNowTeHtu- 
ment ; works on the Alexandkian Senoon 
(q.v.); .Mattjck, F.C. Back, Lirsius.and Man- 
.sEEonGNOSTiriSM (q.v.); works of P.(ABAt:n, 
Beaii.sobkFm Thechski., F LtNiion, Geyleu, 
and Kf.sslkr on Mamghaeism (q.v); 
AquiN'AS, Hunumi Totius Theol., i. 44-74, 
99, 105-15; S. J. llrNTivK, Dogmatic 'rheol., 
ii. 265 f . ; P. ifEiu.'OEE, 11 Teismo (1884); 
reJalive art«. in Hekzoo, Ha.sting 8 , Chkyne 
(D ietionarieH). (11.M.W.) 

Anger |ME. anger]: Ger. Zorn\ Fr. 
coUre; lUd.coliera. A painful emotion cssen- 



ANOrOSTHENIA - ANIMAL HEAT 


tially cliurMcterized by tlie tendency to destroy 
*or to break down opposition. ((j.f.s.-j m.b.) 

Aiiger is usually considered one of the 
primitive emotions, closely associated with 
fear, and is thoiifzlit to have aris^m in con- j 
nection with the reactions of defence which 
situatiinis of fear w'ould call out. Ilolh psy- 
chologically and in its muscular (and other) 
expressions, liowcvcr, it tends to supersede 
fear, taking on forms of positive opposition 
and aggi'iission, wluae fear alone i-esults in 
inaction or flight. The expressions of anger 
— ii*^>{iit from organic changes — involve tin; 
iiin.sclcs of the cyehrowg and jaw’s, facts wdiicli 
suggest the utilities of clear vi.sion vvitli 
])iolcttion of the eyes, and biting. The vaso- 
motor changes are those of intense flushing; 
liither than the leverse, as in cii^es of extreme 
fear. Cf. Emotional Kxi*ki:ssjon. 

LiteraHire: Emotions and Will, chap, 

ix ; I )akw IN, Exprepsioii of Emotioms, 240 f. : 
.Tr.sisi:N, Versueh ii. Psychol.; J amks, rilnc. ol 
IVychoh, ii. 409, 4 ^ 0 . 47H ; If. M. »Stanlky, 
Ev<'lni ionary ^^syehol. of Feeling, chap, x: 
Stoi-t, Manual of J’syt*hol., 307 f. 

Angiosthenia : see Astiikma. 

Angles of Displacement : (h r. ErMj- . 
u/tf/'-irni/trl vvd St^ttj'nvyfiufiriUjHwiiihi (d^^j 
Fr. aufjit: du rt-yat'd 1 

dt- d'.ifhtc^iiu'.nl Idthud {^/-^ / J Ital. j 
antfi Ii di itj osUantjito viamde. The angles of | 
Vertical and lateuil dis[da('eiiient (see Dondffs 
i..AW' ) are UfcOil by Melmlioltz to (letermine the 
direction of tlu‘ lino of regard, 'Hie former 
ntoasures the depai tnre of ilie [dane of regard, 
upwards or downwards, fioiii the primary 
p( sit Ion ; the latter is the angle made by the 
[►rescjd line of regard Avilli the median line of 
the piano of regard. 

Liferoture : 1 1 llmholtz, Physiol. 0 ]dik 

(2nd ed.), 617. (E.n.T.:: 

Aiiglo-Catholic (or Oxford) Movement: 

sec TuAri'AlUANlSM. 


‘ On the Border Territory hetw'oen the Animal 
and Vegetable Kingdoms,' should be consulte'l. 
At present tlie liigber animals are readily dis- 
tinguished from the higher plants by the . 
nature of their life-history and mode of de- 
velopment, by the manner of their nutrition, 
by the distrihiition of energy rendered possible 
by a more or less devclo2:)ed nervous system, 
and by the relative preponderance of certain 
(pialities of the protoplasm which is common 
to both animals and planis. Only among 
some of the lower organisms do w^e find any 
difliculty. And it is lunv generally agreed 
that ‘in gioupiug organisms as plaijts or as 
aniniMl.*?, we are not called upon to apply a 
defluitioii, hut to consider the multiiarious 
evidences of historical evolution' (Lank ester). 

' Tlic real question at issue in detenniniiig 
the position of any d.oul>trul organism is not 
the possession of this, that, or the other char- 
acter which may have been used to ticket the 
I animal or vegetal)le kingdom, Imt whether th 
jw'holo life-liistory of the organism indicates 
a nearer blood-relationship to groups of un- 
doubted plants or lujdviubted aiiimids. All 
simple foiniH should be regarded as so far 
common ])roperty that they should ]>o studied 
equally by zooh'gisls and botanists’ (D. U. 
Set ‘it). 

Liferature : TIuxley, Collected Essays, viii, 
Essay vi ; Hakcxkl, Phylogouie der Protesta 
iU. Ptlanzen; Tikouem, Tiaite de Botanique 
*(2nded.); JiANKESTFU, art. Protozoa, Encyc. 
Brit. (9th ed.). 

Animal Keat: Oer. ihif^ri^che 
Fr. chalenr animale; Ital, oihrr' an??n(de. 
The beat of tliu living animal body is a cou- 
tiuuous evolution of energy due in ultimate 
analysis to combustion of constituents of the 
tissues or food materials. 

Animals were formerly divided into w^arm- 
i blooded (mammal.s anti birds) and cold-1)loo<ied. 
A uu>re exact designation, nt»w generally used. 


Auima: see TuRMiNouuiV (I.atin). classe.s them as; (i) homothennous (t»f uui- 

Anima Mundi [Lat.j : see \Vohij) i’orm body tem]tcraturc), birds and uiaimnals. 

Animal [Lat.j: Uer. TIdtr; Vi\ (mimal; anti (2) poikilotherinous (of variable tern- 
Ital. anirtude. TIutc is no short and simple perature), all other animals, nomothermous 
definition by which the animal can be so animals inaiutaiii a uniform body temperature 
labelled as to be clearly distiiiguislied from by means of heal -regulating mechanisms wd)ich 
the plant. Perhaps the nearest a]>proacli we contnd both heat production (contraction of 
can Tuakc In such a concise defiiiitiou is tlrnt muscles, shivering) and heat dissipation (flufl- 
an animal is a living organism whicli is unable ing up of teathers or hair, perspiration), paling 
to nianufacture protoplasm from inorganic or blushing of the skin (see Vaso motor 
materials. Cf. Life, and Vital Provicr- System). The normal tcmpeiature for man is 

‘ about 37-i°C. (98 8 F.) for the armpit, 

For a sketch of the earlier stages in the in the mouth, 37*6^0. iutlie rectum. Muscle 
concept ‘animal/ Huxleys article (see below),! is the great heat-producing tissue; the large 
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ANIMAL MAGNETISM — ANIMISM 


glands, notably tlie liver, rank next ; and tbe 
brain baa also l;een proveil to be an important 
beat -prodn 0 i ng organ . 

JMeraHttve : A. Mosso, Dio Tompei ature des 
Gobirns (Leipzig, 1894) ; general works given 
under PiiYsioLOtty. (c.f.h.) 

Animal Magnetism : see IIypxosjs. 

Animal Psychology: Ocr. 7 'hierj*sf/cho- 
lojie ; Vi\ psyi'hologie ammah \ ltal,/).N‘2C()?09/rt 
anunaU, See Comparative rsYOiiOLOQY, 
and PsYCiroLOGY. 

Animal Worship: Ger. Verelirimg der 
Thicrt. Thiervfirehnmg ; Fi*. cidte des auijnauio ; 
Ital. euito dpyli animaU. As the name in- 
dicates, Animid Wursldp implies either (i) 
that animals are helievod to possess in some 
crude sens© deities worthy of worship; or 
{2) that they are associated with some sacred 
person, conception, or custom, and are lliere- 
fore sanctified. 

(i) This is the earlier phase, and is inti- 
nialt'ly connected witli the psychological ideas 
incident to prin>itive AMMJiSM(q. v.). In this 
early stage, too, social reasons, whatever they 
may have been, especially in connection with 
Totemism (q. V.), were potent. (2) At a later | 
stage, when Fetichism (q.v.) was fully 
developed, certain animals came to he re- 
garded as incarnations of <Uvinities or, still 
later, aa specially sacred to some god. The 
ancient F^gyptian religion, lirahmanism, atul 
contemporary Iliiiduism are the most noted 
instances of this. The entire subject is still 
obscure. 

Literature : Tylob, rrimitive Culture, i. 
467 f. ; ii. 229 f. The view wliich ex- 
cludes the iiifliicnoe of Tntoinism is represented 
by Wjedemann in l.>ie lieligion d. alten 
Aegypter, 94 f. See also Fra/ek, The 
Gtdden Bough, and many iiotes'in his edition 
of rausanias. (k.m.w.) 

Animalcule [I^at. animalculum, little 
animal]: Ger. Turclmi \ Fr. animaU\de\ Ital. 
animahtto^ animalcido. (i) A vague term 
for a microscopic organism, now called inicio- 
organisms; genera) Jy ajjplied to the infusoria. 

Used in early times for any small animal. 
More speaks of flies and gnats and such-like j 
bold animalcula ; and Carlyle calls the s])idcrs 1 


spermatiste.animidcuUsUl Ital. animaladista. 
One wlio believes timt the male germinal cell 01* 
spennatozoou is or contains a miniature model 
of the organism into wdiich it is to develop, 

Ludwig Hamm, a pupil of Lecuwenhoeck 
(1677), is credited with the discovery of the 
speriUiitozoon. By many it was regarded as 
a parasitic animal; and Johann Miiller, in 
1842, regarded the question as undecided, 
j But S|)ailanzaui (1786) showed that tlie 
fertilizing power lay not in the liuick but in 
the contained spermatozoa. The aninialculist 
believed tliat each Bperinato/oon contiuned 
in miniature the future organism which, in 
the early stages of its development, received 
nutriment from the ovum. Together with the 
ovists they are classed as prefonnationists 
or preformists. The development of tho 
modern cell-theory has made the aninialculist 
hypothesis, in anything like its original form, 
quite untenable. Cf. Prefoumation. 

Literature : Y. Delage, Pi otoplasma . . . et 
rHer<l‘dit6 (1895). (C.Ll.m.) 

Auimism (iu anthiopology) ( f^at. anima, 
soul]; Qci\ A^nmismus ; Vv, a'uhniii'me; Ital. 
anrniismOy doltrina animi.dica. There aje 
three more or less current uses of the term 
Aniini.sm in ethnology and the science of 
religions: (i) it signifies belief in the aui- 
mation of all nature, wliicli does not imply 
the existence of agents distinct from visible 
bodies; (2) tbe belief iu sonietbiiig dwelling 
in liodies but distinct JVom them ; this 
something, liowever, may still he inatOf iji) ; 
(3) tlie belief tbai bodies are animated or 
; inhabited by tho glmsts of dep.ated men. 
j The second usage is in the niiiin that of 
j Tylor ; tho tliird viow is developed iu the 
i Oiioir-T-THKOHV (q.v.) of Spciicer. It is the 
I second meaniiig which — especi.dly in its 
I liiglier form, and imlependently of tho truth of 
the ghost- theory — illubtrates the principle ol 
Person JF iCATiox (q, v.). 

Animism, in Bome of its forms, is one of 
the most imjiortant principles pervading the 
jihilosophy of primitive peoples, and has left 
its traces U[>orj customs and Imhitss of thought 
in all stages of culture down to the present. 
Its most sjiecific apidication was to the ex- 


the basest of created animalcules. Tlie irse of planution of the forces of nature. Eveiything 


the microscope caused a narrowing of the ! not obviou.^ly to be accounted for by material 
usage. (c.L ,M.) I cauBe.s was believed to lie in some way animated, 


{2) Used by Lceuwenboeck and his pupils The sun and moon, the winds and rains, the 
(1677) prt»roiined germ of man, and imrvest and dearth, goj)d and 511 foiiune, sick- 


other animals, in the spermatozw^n. See Ani- ne.ss and death were conceived of as animate 
MALCULisT. (E.M.) bcings to h© feiuvd and appeased, to bo 

Auimalculist : Ger. Fra/ormut; Fr. worshipped and attended. 
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ANIMISM — ANNUNCIATION 


'rhe theory of animism of Herbert Spencer an early and cruder form of the monism 
(3) includes the belief in the existence of a which takes on a more refined phase in Spiiii- 
human spirit apart from tlie body and surviv- tuausm (q.v.). 

ing the death of the body in a life after death. Literature : see the citations in Eisi.kii, 
This conceplioii may have been sngjL^ested by \Vd)tt‘rb. d. phi! os. Eegi itfe, sub verbo ; 
the experiences cd dreams and trance, of visions, WirNiJT, Syst. d. Pliilos., 210; Paui-skn, 
and by the attacks of nervous disease. Around tntrod. to Philos. (Ei);;,^ traris.). (j.m.b.) 

it. has doveloi>ed an ela]>orate variety of cus- Anisometropia [Ur. d + r<ror, equal, 4- 
toTiis and beliefs affoctiii" almost all the exi- a ineasuie, + the eye] : Ger. 

gene iea and fortunes of life. The vv or.- hip of Aniaometroine] Fr. miisometrie; Ital. anzV>- 
ancestoVs, flie transmigration of souls, the metnqiia. An inequality in the refractive 
doctrine of the life beyond the grave, the magi- mechanisui of the two eyes. See Vision 
cal influeiiciiig of other persons and events by (defectH of). (J.J.) 

sorcery and witclici aft, the intercourse with Ankle Clonus : Oer. Fn 
demons and fairirs, and a liost of superi^titious i thi in*d ; ItaL vlouo dd pude, A tendon rellex 
customs and rules of conduct, all find a more (see IIeflkx Action) diagm».stic of lateral 
or less definite origin in one or another of the Sci.krosis (q.v.), spastic l^ARALYSifi (q.v.), 
ramilicatitUiB of this primitive conception, and other di.-icases of the B}>inal cord. It is 
These two doctrines — the existence of powerful produced l)y artificially flexing the foot at the 
spirits or deities in nature and of individual ankle, and consists of rhythmical contractions 
fouls as separate from and surviving the body of the iiiusoles of the calf of the leg. (11 . h.) 
— form the two great dogmas of developed Anlage [Ger. j there is no adequate 

religioLis animism. Frei eh term, the best translation is rudiment 

A specific develojunent of this general belici (y.d.) ; Ital. rmUtuento (e.m.). See Rui>imf.nt, 
s known as FjvIk jiism («|.v.) ; in this docirii.e ami of. Disposition, It is contrary to the 
he eonnecti:)!! of tiio spirit or force with genius of tlie English langimge and especially 
ome material representative becomes of fun- to Bcientific usage, to introduce non-clas.sical 
l.'iincntal inq)ortaiice. The meaning of the words, such as Anlage, preserving the inflec- 
lei ich is, however, in dispute. Cf. also Ma'iIO, tions. Its use is, therefore, not recom- 
K.ir.cTinN, and 1ntr(»ji:ltton. mended. See Tekminorogy (GermanV (h.h.) 

Annett or Aunet, Peter, (died 1769.) 
des lleligions; Goblet d’Aj.vjella, Aji English deistical writer. 

L‘idce de Dku d'apr^s fAiithropol. et Annihilation j Pat. Lat. ryd-p 

VHist. ; Tylor, Primitive Culture, chapters to bring to nought] ; VeraiclLiung ) 

on Animism; also iji briefer form in the art. Fr. amtiUddan ; Ital. anuientafnenUK The 


Animism in Kiicyc. Itrit., and in chap, xiv 
of 'ryh>r'.s ;\uthro])ology ; 11- SrKNCLR, Princ. 
of Socio). ; F. B. Jkvoxs, An lutiod. to the 
Hist, of Religion; CJiRARD i>e Ri.allk, 
Mythol, Ct)mparee (1878); J. G. Fra/j'u, The 
Golden Hough (1890). 

Animism (in pliilosophy). The view that 
the soul (aninifi), however coucoived, is the 
cause or principle of life. 

Applied to Arifctntle’s theory ofthe relation ; 
of soul and body, and held by (lie Stoics. 
The point of view was deveh»ped and retined 
})y the scholastics, without, however, losing 
the material connotation of the term which 


doctrine which tt aches complete destruction 
of the wiektd or* unregcuerate,^ as o])pjsed to 
thidr eteiiuil punishment in the WT)rld to come, 
is called AnniiiilatioiiiMU. 

This dogma has never been formally in- 
ooiqxirated in any creed, but has been tauglit 
from time to time by various theologians, 
though seldom in its full force. (Cf. Con- 
ditional iMMoitTALiTY.) Arnoblus of 8icca 
(cir. 310 a.d.) and Faustus Socinus are its 
older representatives. In modern times 
E. White, of Hereford, England (1846), and 
(". F. Hud.son, of New' England, have written 
the most iinpi riant books on the .subject. 


attaches to theOi ick conception. A]» plied also Richard Rothe is the most distinguished theo- 
to the theory of WolU.l) SnUL (q.v.), and illus- lugian who has ])aid attention to it. It was 
trated in Hylozoi^m (q.v.). It is attributed held by Whatcly and Isaac Barrow, andLocko 


to Leibnitz (^ee Monadulooy); and finully made reference to it. 

it is used to express the form of Vjtatjsm Literature'. Salmond, The Christ. Doc- 
(q.v.), which makes life (or life and mind) the trine (jf Immortality, 594 f.; for Locke, see 
dii'ectivc principle in evolution and growth. Loud King, Life of Locke, ii. 139 f. (r.m.w.) 
Logically considered, philosopliical aniinism is j Annunciation [l.at. aivnuncuitio^ ad + 
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ANODYNE — ANTAGONISM 


nuntiare^ to announce to] : Ger. Verhiin- 
digiiny] Fr. annoncuitfon; Ital. annnn^^ia’- 
ziane. The name given 1o the visit of tin* 
angel Gabriel to Mary, wlien he announced 
the beginning of the Inearnation, 

The origin of the Church feast-day is un- 
known. Docvnnentiiry evidence for it exists 
so far back a.>: ^92 A. i). It is now observed on 
March 2;“,, though December 18 and the fourth 
Sundayin Advent were assigjied by the Council 
of Toledo (656) and the Milan Chinch respec- 
tively, Tlie ciaitroversy on the subject raged 
in tlie ].atin Chincli fiom the 12th till the 
15th century, ami was finally emied by Six- 
tus J V, in 1480, when tlie feast was tunctioned 
with a jrjK^cial otfice. It tlius passed from tlie 
Easterii into the Western Church. Cit.M.w.) 

Anodyne [Or. « 4 - oSiur/^ pain]: (ot. 

(or limhrudes) Mitbd; Kr. 
artoJin ] Ital. unotlino, A remedy wJiieh re- 
lieves pain by lowering the irritability of local 
iiorvos or of tlie brain; called also aiialgosic 
(' 1 : Lauder- llrnntonj. (r.v.n.' 

Anoia, Anoea, Anoesia [Gr. dvmn, want 
;if uu'lerstamiingl : Ger. A'noia\ 

Fr. idi(Ai>u imhecfllde ; Ital. aftoitf, iJlozirt. 
See Tia(»ov, (i,.i.' 

Anomalous Colour-system. A sugge.-^ted 
rendering of the (Jerinan Anoniah s Farhen- 
syeteiu. ( 'olour etpiatioiis which hold fur one 
individual hold also with very slight excep- 
tions for nearly every otl»er individmil; the 
exceptional ca.'-es al.so ail b^'long, so far as yet 
know'll, to ii single tyja,* called the Anoriialou.s 
System. 

Such individuals aie few in number ; out oJ' 
seventy per.sons examined in this lespect bv 
Konig and Dietruici Ihreoonly bad the excep- 
tional col our- system. TJiey were first noticed 
by Lord Itayleig'li, later by Dfuideia, and they 
Jiave been thorougbly tested by means of 
spectral light (apiatiousby Konig and Dieterici, 
Tin? abnormality exists only in red and gi-een. 
and it may be described by saying that the 
curve fur the green constituCMit of white liglit 
has a transitional |»os’iiion befw'een the red 
curve and tlie green curve rd' the normal e\c. 
To make yellow out of reil ami gretm they; 
re<jiiire only one-tliird a.s inindi green as do 
individuals with normal (fves. 

LU^TiUif re \ Physiol. Optik 

(2nd erl.), 359 ; ItAYi.KiiiH, Nature (1881): 

KilN’HJ and Djj/ii.iiK r, Zeitsch. f. Psych<»l. 

(C.L.F.) 

Anomaly (mental) Gr. even, 

frotu oi/oy, same, eominon|: Cti^v, gfd^tige Ah* 
normitat; Fr. auhnuidie mmtaU\ Ital. ano~\ 


\7nnlfa men tale, A marked deviation from the 
j norma' or tyxiical mental eiuhAvnumt or fuiic- 
j turning; any such irregularity implying some- 
tiling exceptional or iniueual. The term 
unoinaly is used in reference to physical 
structures and functions, to mental processes 
and traits, as wcdl as to general occurrences. 
Many of the traits and sym|.itoins studied in 
abnormal jisycbology can bo cbaracterizcd as 
mental anomalies. (J .i.) 

Anorthopia [G r. #1 -f st ts ighf , + dyyfr, 

eye]: iAcv, Anoi'thopie; ¥v. iftruUmie; Ital. 
miartopia, Oblitjuity of vision ; squinfing. 
See YisiON (delVets of). 

Anorthoscope : see Lauohatokv and 
Aiu>au.\tus, hi. 15 . (a), (9). 

Anosmia [Gr. d-Porr/zr}, smell]: Ger. An- 
osmie^ Anosntiay Fr. anosinie ; Ital. aaomnia. 
Latdv, loss, or impairmt*jit of the sense of snudl ; 
olfactory anaesthesia. Like all defects of the, 
special senses, it may he due to disonler of or 
infcrference with the function of any ]?ortiou 
of the sen.'-c-meclianism from centre to pori- 
ph< ry. Aside from local disorders and injuries 
to the head, it may rc.siili from tumours, or 
from the (locline of sensihility wifli old age, and 
may be associated with fther sympioins of 
loss of function in other jairts of the ocrebial 
mechanism. 

JAttrafure : Ross, Dis. of the Nerv. 
Syst. (t88i^5); Z\VAlM)KMAKi;ri, Physiol, d. 
GiTUclis ; AKONSoriN, Zur Physiol, d. tMuan hs 
(1886); J. Passy, Sur Ics sensations olfacti vos, 
Anuee P^vclio]., ii. 382 f. (.1.1.) 

Anschauung [(ier.]; see Ti-nAUXonoov' 
(Gerjiian). 

Anselm, Saint. (1033 -i 109.) A ])U(>il 
of Laiifvaue at flu? abbey of Dec in Neji niai-dy, 
wlicn* lie became a monk ami succeeded Laii- 
franc as prior. He laa arat* abliot of I 5 ec and 
archbisho}! of Gaiiterbury. See ONToLiMiiCAD 
An(ir;MK.\T, and Tkkism. 

Aiiselmian Argument (for the existence 
of God): .see < JNToncuacAL Aiujumknt, Fiom 
An-olrn, of ( 'anterbury. 

Antagonism ( Gr. dvr I -f i(* 

struggle agaiiiBtj ; Ger. Antmjonunms, Arv» 
tayoHisten (of muscles or nerves) ; f'r. ant- 
mjotUHme {rnv^cukiire et nerretix)^ pfdmrm 
anfuy^midten (of <l>ugs); Ital. antuytynimio. 

1 Jilt'd of muscles which oppose tlie action of 
otiicr muscles, e. g. fb'xors and extensors, 
adductors and abductors, inspiratory and 
expiratory, sphincters and dilators. See 
Must xi:. 

The word is used also to designate nerves 
wliich cause opposite elfccts on the same organ, 
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.RB tlie inhibitory and acceloiator nerves of ilie rower sense, the fainiJy which conij[Jii>:cs the 
heart, tlie constrictor and dilator nerves of the nuinlike apes. 

iris and of the hlood-vessels. As now defined, the sub-order Antliropoid< a 

A third physioloj^iral use of the term relates contains five families, viz.: {5) Hoininidao 
to oj)posing actions of drug’s, notable ('xainplea | (man); (4) Sirniidatj (apes); (3) Cercopithccidae 
being iniiKearin and atiopiii, fetryciinin and | (baboons); (2) Cebidae (American monkeys) j 
atropin or chloroform. (i) lla]>alidae (marmosets). 


Literature : antagemistic ]diysiological ac- 
tion is fully disens.^ed in liicliet’s Diet, de 
I^jVsiiil. See also Wallkk, Human Phv* 
siol., and the general works given under 
PiiYSiOLOoy. For antagonism of drugs see T. 
LAunER-MiaiNToN, Pbai macology, 493. (c.f.h.) j 

Antagonistic Colour : (h-r. (ivijenfarhe\ 
Fr. rovleur antiujunisti^^ufi ; colurr aatatjo- 
viatico. Flering’s term for CoMiu.EMK.vrAnv 
C01.OUE (q. V.). Cf. V'isioN. (i:.n.T.) 

Antecedent (in logic) [Lat. anfe + ci‘do\: 
Ger. vorhrrtjrh>nd (gene 10 1 ), antecexhns (in 
logic); y\\ ant vc^’ dent: antecedent e. Liter- 

ally, aidi'Cedent is that which goes before, 
pi ijnarily in vSpace, then in time. 

In logic, tlie simse of precedent in time is j 
still retained when the tenu ap]>ears ii» th 
treatment of indue! ive reasoning, otherwise, 
the derived meaning of G hound (q.v.) or 
conditiem i.s the most eommoii. Tlie ante- 
cedent as statement, of that from which the 
logical (.’ONsrocKNT (q. Y.) is assevtcd to 
fid low, forms om* element of hyp< 

thelicai judgment. (k.a.) 

Antenna | Lat. antnma, a sail-yard] : Ger. 
Fiih.lhnn’, Fr. afitemir\ Ital. anieuna. A 
jointed appendage* ol llu eart 111 .some ar- 
thio]*ods. .in in.sects the antennae probahiv 
rcjiresent the anlciior pam metameric 
appmalagcs, modified lor use as organs of 
sense. ((M.l.m.-k.s.g. 

ill the antenna' of ants and laes there are 
according to LTibhock, at least eigdit difi’ment 
tyjies of sfmsory organs, consisting of modified 
hails or sensillae (Whitman) and pits. 8*»m(? 
are tactile, some proliaMy aiulitory, otheis 
gustatory; while of others tlie sensory value 
is unknown. 

Litrratfirc: LunnocK.The Senses of Animals 
(188S) ; K. KoHscinu.T and K. Hi:idf.ii. 
Ledirh. d. vergl. lOntwicklungsgosch. d. wiihol- 
losen Tliieie ; Whitman, Woods 11 oil Biol. 
Leelnres (1898); Whkei.KK, Coni, rib. to 
Ins(*ct Morphology, J. of Moiidiol., viii. 
(1893). (C.LI..M.) 

Anthropoid IG iiiAia)rroy, man, + flSof, 
fonii j: Ger. Men<chena(J\'n, menschendhnliche 
Affen\ Fr. anthro/ioides] ItuL arUropoidi. 
Ill the broader sense the sub-order of tlie 
Primates, wliich iiicludoB man; in the uav- 


The family of the Simiidao or anthropoid 
ji]ies includes the gihlions of S E, Asia, the 
orangs of Sumatra and Borneo, tlie gorillas 
of W- E(|iiatorial Africa, the chimpanzees of 
W. and ('entral Kcpiatorial Africa. IVohahly 
none of these are on the direct line of human 
descent. In their teeth the gililions, in their 
hrii in-structure tlie orang.s, in their size the 
g<»rilla 3 , ami in the signuoid cui vaturo of the 
vertebral column the ehimpaiizoes mo.-t closely 
resoinhle man. (C.Ll.m.) 

The families Cercopithocidae. Simiidae, and 
llomitiidae form tlie group Catarrhini, dis- 
lingnishod by the possession of a narrow 
nasal soptum, a skull with tlie auditory bulla 
not swollen and a long external auditory 

iaius, a dentition of 32 teidli, each side of 
I each jtiw ha 2 premolars and 3 molais, 
and a comjdetely <q>po.sable pollex. 

Intheir genc3ial Sinn ture the apes (Simiidae) 
apprOiich very closely to man, as in the absence 
of tail, the tomi- erect piosture (ve-sling on 
finger-tipB or knuckles), the vertebral column, 
the shape of tliestenmm and j>elvis, the adajda- 
lion of the arm lor pronation and supinalion, 
the prt-sence of a long vt rmifiu’m appendix 
to the. short caecum of the intestine, the si/c of 
the cerebral hemispheres, and tlie complexity 
of their convolutions. Yet in certain respects, 
as in the projantion of tlie limbs, the develop- 
ment • d'tluj bony ridges uf the skill], the adap- 
tation of the foot as a dim lung and grasping 
organ, the liigher apes lepresent a line of de- 
velopment tVom which tlie human Jins diverged. 

Man dilfeis from the anthropoid apes 
chiefiy in the recluclioii o!‘ the haii y covering 
and its spt'cial local devehqmient on the .'Calp 
and face ; in the dcv(d'»]'mciii of a large hjluilo 
to tlie external car; in the fully erod attitiule 
in walking, the ilatter.ed walking foot with 
a large non-o|)posable hallux, the straightened 
limli-Jiones, widened pelvis, ami pionoiiiicid 
sigmoid curve ot the vertebral column ; in the 
peificled structure for the rotation of the arm 
and fi»re-arin, and the further adaptation of 
tlie hand as a delicate organ of piclnuision and 
toiuh; ill the small size of the canine teeth, 
and diminution in size oi the molars from 
before backwards; in the arrangement of the 
teeth in a continuous crescentic or horseshoe- 
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sha}>ed row witliout dinFteina ; in the develop- 
ment of a mental prominence (chin) on the 
lower jaw, and the f^inall size of the jaws re- 
latively to the innueiise dcvelojnnent of the 
brain-case, accompimied by the shortening of 
the bjisi-craiinil axis, shiiting forward of the 
foramen magniiin, and elevating of tlie facial 
region into an almost vertical plane; in the 
reduction of the supraciliary ridges, and de- 
veh»prnent of a projoctiiig nose. 

Most <»f the ditVeivnces between man and the 
apes in the structure of tlie skull and shape of 
the d arc directly related to the gieai in- 
crease in size of tlie human brain. The average 
cranial capacity of niiiii is about 1500 c-e., 
and that of the higlier apes about 490 c.c. 
(tlie maxiinuni in the gorilla being 621 c.c.y 
The cranial capacity of man is therefore 
roughly three times that of the apes. 

The relative weight of the human brain, as 
compai*ed wiili the W(‘ight of the wliole botly, 

very superior to that of other orders of 
Mammalia; buL inf(*rior to that of many of 
liie smaller I'riinates. The superiority of the 
linman biain in absolute weight is, however, 
very great. Whereas the average weight of 
the brain of the larger apes is at rimst 400 gr., 
tlntt of man is about r400 gr. The aveiagc 
Inniian bruin is, tlurefoie, inoie than tliive 
times the weight of tlie average simian. The 
iniiiinnim we ight of the normal human brain 
is rarely, if ever, less tlian double that of the 
maxi in tun simian. 

In tlie brain of man tbe heun.^pheres are re- 
latively larger and niure convoluted, piinci- 
paliy in tlie f’n»ijtal region, whieli apj^ears to be 
more especially concerned with the exercise 
of the hfglicr faeulti€.s ami with speech. The 
Hutlirupoid lirain is generally di.sf inguisln d 
hy the presence of a eonspieiious tiaijsvei*s<‘ 
groove (.simian fissure) let ween the parietal 
lobes and the overlapping edge of tlie occipital 
lohe. Cf. Bkain (coinpaiative anatomy). 

The gup between man and the ape has to 
a considerable extent btren bridged over by the 
discovery of remain.s of fossil men, and of an 
extinct rjirnate, P'dhecanthro^fUS, wliich ap- 
jicjiis to be intermediate iji structure between 
the two. The fragments of Pitkeatnihropus 
treclus, Dubois, were found by K. Dubois 
in Java (Pleistocene?), and consist of a femur, 
tec til, and tlie upfier region of u skull (cal- 
varium). not nec< ss-arily belonging to tlie same 
individual. The skull appears to have been 
low and depressed, with strong supraciliary 
ridgesf, elongated (cephalic, imlex 70), and 
with an csliiiiated capacity of 855 c.c. Tiie 


corresponding brain-weight is estimated at 
750 gr. The teeth are very large, and the 
femur quite human. Pithminthropu^i is be- 
lieved by some autliors to be on the direct 
line of human descent. 

The moat imporiant remains of fossil (Qua- 
ternary) men are tin? Nciinderthal calvarium 
from near Elberfeld (IVussia), a low’or ja^v 
fnim La Naulette near Dinant (Relgiiim), 
Iragiiients of crania from La Denise (France), 
skclctojis found at Spy (Belgium) ainl in Kent 
(Galley Hill Terrace Gravels). All these re- 
mains show, so far as their condition allows, 
a low elongated cranium of essentially normal 
capacity, with large supraciliary ndge.s; the 
molars de<0Tase not at all or very little from 
before backw^ards; ami the mental prominence 
i.s rudimentary in tlie lower ja\v.s of Spy, and 
absent in the jaw of La Naulette. (k.s.o,) 

Literatiiir. '. T. H. Iluxnr.v, Man’s Plaet* in 
Nature (J863); Fluwkii and LydkkkIvU, 
Mammals Living and Extinct (1891); P. To- 
ri.NAKO, L’Homme dans la Nature (1891); 
R. Hautmann% AntJiropoid Apes (188.-,); 
A. H. Kkami, Ethnology (1895); E. {>i;iu)js, 
Pithecanthropus erect us, eitie Ucberga}jg.«f»>nu 
aus Java (1894); also in Proc. *|th Int. 
Cong, of Zool. (1899); O. 0 . Maiish. Amer. 
J. of Sci. [4J i. (1896); J. FiiAiroNT and 
M. Loukst, La Race Hiimainc do Nean- 
derthal ou dc (‘andstadt eu Belgique, Arch, 
dc Biol., V. 7 (1887); Hakckku, Natiirliche 
Hclidptiingsgeschichfe, and Aiithropogcuiio ; 
Mf)Us>J.LLJ. Antropol. gen. ; lA‘zio2ii .sulT Fomo 
(Turin, 1888-1900). ((M.L.M.-n.H.ft.) 

Anthropology [Gr. man.-f X^yo?, 

discourse): (.^er. Anthroijologie. ; Fr. ftnlhro/Ch 
logi 6 ] Ital. aidn)}/oIoyut, The Srciejice of man, 
or the natural history of mankind. 

TJje t< rm anthiojxdogy has tluctuated in 
u-sagt; coii.^^ideralJy ; and even at the present 
day issoinewduit diflerently conceived bydilfe- 
rent nations and autliorH. The term was used 
by Aristotle, but soinewljat inexactly. In 
the i6ih to iBtli centuries it was fretpiently 
employed in a purely physical sense, m synoiiy- 
im U.S with human anatomy and p}iy.sioh>gy ; 
and by another school of w riters in a psyclio- 
logicai and aho in an ethical and religious 
sense. Kant, while considering in other con- 
nections the origin of races-*, devotes his treatise 
on Anthro2>ology to a specifically psychological 
discubsion. Although it had been, for a long 
period, theoretically defined as tlui Bciencc and 
natural ]ii.story of raaiikind, it was not gener- 
ally used in this sense until the beginning of 
the prei^eut century. Tliere was, and still is. 
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,a teiulency amongst Germans to regard the scribed as that department of knowledge which 
term as synonymous witli jiliysical authroi>o- renders an account of inaii’s origiii and dis- 
logy or SoMATOLOc.y (q. v.), and ainonght tribution over the earth, and his relation to 
the French to use the expression anthropologie other animals ; of the various types, races, or 
genh'ah for the science in its hroadest aspects, varieties of mankind and their i*elations, liis- 
With many French writers anthropology is torical, pliysical, and psycholegical, to one 
the pliysical description — nient a] also, but another; of the development of the arts and 
mainly physical* * of the different races of man ; sciences, indusii ies, and occupations of the 
the study of the manners, enstoms, haliits, re- human race ; of the 02 ’ganizatioii of man in 
ligions^&e., belongs to ethnography or ethnn- society, and the complex and endlessly variable 
logy. In the description here given, an forms of custom and belief in wliicli such 
attq^npt is made to interpret the mostauthori- organization finds expression; of man’s mental 
tative consensus regarding tlic significance of iiatuie and the various forms of thought-habits 
the term in current usage. and teiidmicies, myths and superstitions, rites 

The most general, well as tlie most de- and cults, in whii h it is rellccted; and further- 
sirable, use of tliH tei in gives it a significance more, antliropoloi»y assumes the task of in- 
broad eiiniigh to .include tiie various lines of ttrrj)reiing, in all these respect a. the relics of 
interest and study which contribute to a man’s most ancient and piiniilive occupation, 
knowledge of the nature of man and tlie st(»ry and (»f collecting similar data in regai‘d to the 
of Ids development and o<‘cupatioii of the earth ; uiideveloped peoples now extant. The his- 
and yet definite enough to give tlie study of toriailh’ recorded phases of these subjects must 
anthiopology a Fpecilie, consistent, and useful logically also be included within the realm of 
place among the sciences. It will contribute antliropology ; but it is the peculiar function 
to H clearer conception of anthropology to bear of that science to consider the prehistoric 
in mind that a science receives its distinctive jduises, utilizing as conq»aratIve aids the data 
characteristics (piite as much from the paiint | of history. 

of view 1‘rom which it approac])e.s its facts, and j In common witli all the Vaological sciences, 
from tlie purposes and guiding conceptions j an thrnj>oloi!y has shared in the renaissance 
wddeh dominate it, as from the nature of the • which has come iVoni the ap'plkation t>f evolu- 
grou]».i5 of facts which make up its material | thaiary and deveh^pmcutal conceptions to the 
conteiit ; and likewise that one science should prohlcins of origin and growth. The discua- 
not lie icgartlcd as including in its own domain siun of man’s place in nature and his deiiva- 
ono or more other .sciences hoeanse it utilizes tion from less dovclo[»ed forms of animal life, 
or «le| ends lor certain classes of facts upon the which is sometimes known as aiithrojuiL^c- 
results coiilr;hut<'d ]fy such sciences. Anthm- lu'.-is or autliropogi iiy, tbrnuHl erne of the first 
pologv an anatomy both st inly ininutely .Jiid most luitly contesied <bscu>sion.s in the hls- 
tijc plivsical characteristics of the human hody, iory of the doctrine of evolution, while no con- 
hut the points ot view, and the urposcs seiisus h.is a'ii yet been reached in regard to 
of the two, arc quite <liflcrciii ; nor d(.e.s an- i the derlvavioii of his nuaual endowummts from 
thropology in any h gitimaie siuisi. iiichnhi j those of the higl’cr animals, or Llie precise 
anatomy la-iause its progtv'^s iji ci rtain tlii ec- | relation of the two to ench otlicj*. The eoiu- 
tions di’pcnds upon tin.* data which the latter j p.ijative nutliod ha.s Jikewisc been lertile in 
supplies. In other directions a similar re- j aidhrop/ology n(>t (Uily in trm-ing kinsliip and 
latiou obtains hetween ajithnjpolo; and ^rations of races ami thought-lial»its, in 
geology, psychol(.igv, ]>hysiology, sociology, stiggvsling intercommunication and the ordci 
lljjguistics, lu.'^tory, and other departments of and direction of cu^toms a)id beliefs, but a,s 
stinly. ‘ Antliro|»ology should not too amhili-* well in cxlii luting the general .similarities and 
onsly strive to include wdihiii itself the sciences sjjecilie. ditfcreiiccs of ihe arts and sciences, the 
whieli pz'oviile so much of its wt alth.’ hut | mentiil and material oecn})arii*ns of nuudvind 
' it is the oflice of anthropology to collect and : under different and imlepcndcnt conditions, 
co-ovdiiuitc [ the results concerning man fur- The comparative met hod has also been service- 
nlshed by other seiencesj. so as to elaborate j able in funiisl/rng tt» anthropological .studies 
as completely as may be the synopsis of man's a sense of reality by revealing numevous 
bodily and mental niifuiv, and the theory of and salient points of similarity between the 
his whole cours<^ of life and aetion fxoiu his customs and beliefs suggesteil by the relics 
first appearance on earth ' (Tylor). of primitive ))eoplcs or tVmnd current amongst 

More specifically, untliropology may he dc- savages, and those in vogue In past civiliza* 
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tions or surviving from these into our own 
times. (J.J,) 

It is convenient to recognize certain main 
divisions of anthropology, and to recognize as 
well tiiat these are frequently not sharply 
separated from one another, and stand in 
constant and intimate relations to other j 
fccieiict s. Amid tlic very great diversity in i 


Anthro|)ology, for a list of which, ns well as 
for iletailed references, see ‘Anthropology,’ &c., 
in Index Catalogue of the Siirgeou-Uenerars 
Library, i. {1880), and second aeries i. (1896), 
Recent more popular works are IIaduoh, The 
Study of l\la.n (1897); and Denikkr, The 
Races of Man (1899), (J.J.) 

Anthropology ^ia theology). The name 


the mode of drawing these distinctions, tluv given to that section of doctrinal or dogmatic 


following stand out as the most usual and 
iinp'irtant. 

On the one liand, lunnan individual ana- 
tomy and physloh'gy are generally exclmled 
as belonging to the wider science of biology, in 
its zoological division, and, 011 the other liand, 
psychology and philology are generally given 
indepeiident rank. (>mitting these, the fol- 
lowing scljenic (wliich should be compared 


theology which treats of man in his actual and 
ideal relatimis to God, or of man the ‘ subject ’ 
of the kingdom of God. 

The liistory of tlte Mibjf ct as a wdiole refates 
mainly to the articulation of ajjthropology 
with the other parts of the doctrinal system. 
Among the ino.^t noleworlliy of the varying 
arrangeim^nts are those of ('alvin, Cooceius, 
Schlcicrmaclier, Hagctibach. Lipsiiis, and LA. 
wdth that given umh r Bionoov) will suflice to I Dornei. A. b’it.sclil and his iollowers have 


indicate the sid)divisioTns of the .science. 

I. Nutural Jlutri'ij of Man: a. Physical 
cl I .'I i’M<' t eristics ( n 1 1 1 ro p 1 , g 1 j i] » h y , A x t n u opo- 
-MK'i iiy : sometimes called soj)iatologv) ; h. Re- 
lati<»iis to otlu r organisms and to environment 
(Anthropomanics). 


developed a view of the snl/[ect-inatter wliich 
leaves tin* lines ciiNtoirifiry liitlierto. 

Lifpraturf.^ V'atkk, J >. mens* Id. Pudlndt; 
V. ()ostj:kzkk, (‘Inist. 1 dogmatics (Kng. 
trans.), 3f)5 f. (gives litemtuie of pj)ecia.l 
I topics) ; IIasttncs, Diet, of th** Ihlde, art. 
Geo- j Man ; E. (’airo, Evolution ol’ileiigion, i. 2X f., 
70 f.. 188 f., 205 f. i^n.M.w.) 

Anthropometry [Or. m^?gui7ro man. -p 
geV/jM/, nieasiuvj: (rei*. A tUhroprmK trifi ] Er. 
it 7 iihr>}potniirie\ Jtal. arftropomdriu. The 
science tliat fleals w'ith tlie ineaMiromcnts, ])ro- 
|K>rtioi)8. and ph3sical characlciistics «>f the 
human iMuly. 

The two dominant interests in anfhrojjo- 
5. 1 1 is progre-'S as represented in things ! metrical invc.sl iga tions and l esults are the 


2. Jhstnhvtion in space and time: 
giajdjical and Histoiical 1^1 hnography. 

3. Aeiioloyy and Kvoluiion: Tlio desu’ent 
of man and il.e origin of races (F/ihnology). 

4. The ndations <'f man in ."social CojttmiinU 
with psychological variations, dc*s(‘rip- 

tivo and aetiologloal (SorioLOGY, OiiMiNAL 
AxTiiuopoLOCiY, and RAcK i^SYCnoT.or.Y, by 
m;inv rcigarded :i> separate lira nches of science), j 


and institut ir)ijs (AmnAravLOGv, History of 
(Tdtnre), See tlie tejni.v in luavy type; 
alsM Eolklork. 

Littrafura (genera)) : E!. IT TvLOJt, Antlirc- 
jxdogy (consult selected list of books tlnro 
given) ; also art. Aniiiropology, in J:]ncvc. Pa it. 

{(jih e<l.), and iiescarcbes in the Early History 
of Mankind : iiA.\ k k, Der Alerisch : Pkjtch aud, 

Nat. Hist. t>f Mankind ; .Hcxm.y, J'Jssays, vii : j (q. v.) ; 
P. To PIN ART), Anthropojc.gy ; Pi (KI.ANJi, An- 
thropol. Stud. ; I>>: Qr ati<):pa(.;j;s and Hamy, 

Crania etlmif a ; Vkiinkatt, Les raci s Im- 
irrdm s; E. Momsi.LT.i, Antiopol. Gen., Turin 
(1888-1900); Hkhvj-; ai*d IJovj^LAijQrE Precis 
d’Antliropill. (1887 .» ; Krane, Ethnology, 
and Man, Past and Present (1899); Ra'IZEL, 

A'rdkei Kunde, i. (1893); Acuerih, Moderne 
Vblkerkunde (1896) ; Waitz, Intiod. to Aii- 
thropol. (Eng. trails., i. only, 1863). 

For Jijiecial departments of anthn pology, 
tiee special tcims and bildiograjihicR given in 
the huger treatises, in t.iie jouinals devoted to 


anthropt.ilooical and sociological, and llic do- 
velopim ntiii. TJie anthroj ologist uses arithro- 
jioiiietnc measnrfincnlH to aid him in the 
diifeientiation of raoc.s and peoples «ajid in the 
various ]>robIems of rthnoli.gy. '^f’hls desrrip- 
iion of man as a member of a zoological species 
is best (although not invariably) termed 
litysical Antlu o]n>logy or Ho.m.atoi.O(;y 
also S(‘e A .n^i 11 ropoj.ogy. Physical 

anthropoloLfy is tlnrefore a t>roader term 
than aiithroj/oMietry, including the study of 
man's origin and placi; in nature, the diflcien- 
tiation of ?*acep, variation of types, Ac. 

Aiithiopometiy, on the other liand, includes 
Iho upjilieatioii of bodily ineabureineiitB to iii- 
dividuul development, to the effects of social 
jidluence-*, of envircmrnejit, of special training 
and the like. The developjnent of anthro- 
pometric research is a recent acquifcitiou of 
scicjicc. Ajairt from the accurate desciiptiou 
ot tliij physical characten.stics of man and their 
la-rrehition with one anulher, anthropometry 
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has been fostered by tlio study of the growth 
and development of the body (and its correla- 
tions with mental chanujterislics) ; by its 
|)]«ctical applications in gymnastic and athletic 
training; t»y its connections with medical re- 
Bcareii, and the stu«ly of climatic, hereditary, 
and social iidlu cnees. Cf. Tksts (psycho- 
physical). 

A division of anfliropometry of special iin> 
porta nee in ethnologieal i ll is CuANio- 

METn'.*(n, V.). A further applieation of bo<bly 
incus'll rernent and de^■erip(ion to the ideniifica- 
ticfi of criminals has recently l)een introduced 
wiili some success, (Jf. A, Hertilhrii, in whose 
volnme, hlevtijlcation aiithropometriqiifij new 
( dition (1893), with atlas, a coinj;]<*ie account 
of < hese me! IkkIs is given. For a specui sliulv 
with a similar pujpose soo P. (Jalton, Frytijer 
Prinfs, Fim^er-pvivt JHredories, Cf. Criminal 
Anthro|)ology nialer CniMiNAf.. 

Ltferatirrc: CjiAUMis iionnirrs, A Alaimal 
of Aniliroiioni. (1878), ami tlu^ com|dete 
liti rature, laj’^cly of sjteeial siiidies, jepriiitcd 
anil eidavgoil from J. If. flaxter; Stutisties, 
Mill, and Antbropob, ol the Provost -Marshal - 
(.ienerjirs IhinNin. 2 vols, (187",). Amoi'.g 
more recmit iM.ntribuf ions aro Kmil >Sc!!.miI)T, 
Aiithropol. Melli. (i.^SS); Mkoiikt, Anthro- 
poin. Xmiuale (i^n^); liiU)i.n'KA, Anthro- 
ponieti y, Ainer. J. ol liisaii. (1897b liii. 521. 
J(. T!!<>:\!A, Cntersuchuiigen uber die Grb.-se 
niid da-^ (Jewielit der anatomischen Bestand- 
tlicih.' lies nnuischlirhen Kbrpvrs (1882). is to 
hi' reei'inmcmleil, auil includes a bildio- 
graphy. S*' aIso DoksKV iu Seieiico, N.8.. 
vi. 110. 

AiithropoiuorpliiBm [Or. m^jw/ros, man, 
-f- lorm I : (bf. Anthrax ontorihhmuH] 

Fi' titithropotKOi'ifh f.<i)ir ’ 1 1 a 1. aiitrnpoumrjifirtKK 
Tlie assmn]»tioii of Immaii beiiig.s that their 
own char.ictejisi ics are pro.‘';ent in beiiig.^j or 
fuels widely dill'ment fi'om thimisclvcs, mure 
puilicnlarly in gods or in llie foj ces of nature. 
It is a ilominnnt trait iu certain forms of 
the animistic eoneeplion of nature, and 1*^ 
discerjiiblc in nunc idahorate religious and 
ihilosophieni s>sten!s. (u.ii.y.-J..!.) 

Antbropiunorjihism is ft unnower eoneep- 
tioa than ANlMll^^^ (q.v.) ; it tinds illustrations 
in each of iho t.hre<? mi'anings given under 
the lattoi’ term, since it indicat is the. special 
Jorm of animation— -ofton Ijnman jinalogy - 
but i.s nut limited to the spiritual, or oven to 
any Port of oxistonco distinct from visible 
bodies. Tlio (Jiiost Tiikohy (<i.v.) applies 
to tlio quasi-spiritual form of iuitliropo- 
inorphisin; but the ghost may, in partieular 


cases, he a rofinod matorial shape; and 
the U.SO of the dream-ghost it.sfdf rests on 
tin earlier cruder animism. Cf. the topics 
Ejbot and Peksonjfioation ; ami see the ^ 
next topic. (j.j.-j.m.h.) " 

Anthropomorphism (in religion). The 
name applied to that tendency wliieb endows 
the gods, or Cod, with the nature of men or 
of man. The ancient Greek religion is usually 
cited as a ty[»ical instance. 

1'he history of tin* .subject is too intricate to 
be .summarized briefly. But it may be said 
that anthropomor[)hisin marks a stage in the 
hi.story of religions euperior to Fctiehisni, 
Nature A\b)r.ship, and Sham an ism. The ex- 
tremist antliroponiorpliists in the bi.story of 
Cbristianitv were the Andiims, who tlourisla.'d 
in tlio .jtli and jtlj ei-nturies. They were 
literali.^ts in bildieal interpretation, and held 
that all passages ot Scripture attributing eyes, 
ears, and the like to God were to be taken in 
their strictest sense. At the present time 
interest iti anlbiopomorpliism centres in the 
eou.-eipjences of the view, favoured l)y many 
pbilosophei.?, tliat thi^ teiidency i.s necessarily 
iiivulved in the attjihution of iNu’Sunality to 
I God. At this point the discussion tuuchoB 
! u]>on t)»e ultimate problems of pantht ism 
•and tbelMii, wiib their metajbysleal accoin- 
i j»animents ot‘ immanema? aud tnms* endence. 

: Liferainre: N AiiKi.siiiXK, Die llmTiori.'icho 

•Theol. ; CA.Mriu'.Li;, l^eHgion ijj Gr» ok LiL; 
i Klements i f Hie 8^ei, of Boligion, ii. 

, 100-21 ; E, CAiiin, bAolntion of Boligion, 
i. 239 f., 367 f. ; A. Lami, Myth, Bitmil, and 
ib ligioii (jnd td.); L. Maiuli.m:]!, L’ongjne 
ilrs i)ienx, Bev. Bliilos. (i 899 '; A. Kj.vii.li;, 
I’rolegi ineiios de ITli-st. des Beliginns; B<.i- 
AiAXKS, Mind and Alaitei-, and Monbni; 

' Bai.dwin, Social and Kth. lnter]>iet., chap, 
viii, § 5, a!id ch:»p. y. § 4. 

Antichrist jCJr. uuri, against, -f Xgarrof, 
;Chri^ti; Aittichrist; ¥v. a^ifcchrid; Ital, 

' Auftct iitfo. The a|a)i aJYptic eimcoption of a 
! rsunal jx'wcr opi rating specially to defeat 
j the scheme of salvation (le])eiident upoji (.'hrist. 
j Tlie subject belongs properly to the esebato- 
j logical section of doctrinal theology. 

The idea had its origin during the religious 
I fermentation in the early jxars of the lioinan 
Knipiie. From time to time theologians have 
idiaditied the ‘^laii of Sin’ with historical 
peisonage.s or moYomeuts. Instances of tliis 
are: — Aidiocbiis .Fpipbane.s in Panid ; Nero 
in JitvcIatiMi Moliammod with the Ohris- 
lians of the dark ages; the Pope with some 
Protestants; Napoleon III and the modern 
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Bocpticul movomeiit, especially in its * realistic ' 
aspects, with some dogmatists. 

Literature : l\f:NAN, L'Ajiteclirist ; De la 
Sacssavk, Stmlien, i. 65 f. ; Commentaries on 
* the Apocalypse, Thessalouians, Daniel; Poub- 
CHKT, Antichrist; Hist, of Clirist. 

Thooi. in the Apostolic Age, i. 115, ii. 192, 

448. (K.M.W.) 

Anticipation [Lat. ante, before, + capere, 
to take): Ger. (i) Erwarhmg, (2) rorzritftje 
Reactioiieny iifyativen IVerfh {Reaction vom)\ 
Fr. (i) anticij atian, (2) reaction ant id pee 
Ital. (i) antidpado-ne, (2) reazione miticipaUr. 
(l) A state of mental readiness for a coming 
event, on wliatever ground it may rest. (2) 
A voluntary reaction to a stimulus before the 
latter occurs. See also Piu.u.Krsis. 

(1) ' Kxpectatiuri ’ has been used (by the 
translator of Kiilpe's Otiilines of Rs^jch doijy) in 
the genenil sense, but tlnit tt^nn (q. v.) has a 
special signilication. Cf. the usage of KeM, 
Inquiry^ ii. § 24. Terms which emphasize 
more special pliasca of this state of mind are | 
expectant at feiit ion {see Aitentiox) and Pbk- 
rKK(T.lTl<.'N (q, V.). 

(2) The iiuinber of anticipations in experi- 

ments iji the liilioratory is greater in so-called 
‘muscular reactiun/ In German (Wundt) these 
eases ore called ‘ negative values,' For thoc rie.s 
of such anticipations and methods of treating 
results containing them, see the references given 
under Pka{ tion-time, (.r.M.u., a.r.s.) 


unconscious) of some among the evangelical 
churches to raise subscription, or orthodoxy,* 
above life. 

Literature \ Douxini, Syst. of Cbrist. Doc- 
trine, iv. 24 f., 77, 23311;; Fkank, Theol. d. 
Konkord ienformel . (ii. M .w.) 

Antinomy: Ger..dw^i'//om?'fi; YY.anlincmie] 
Ttal. antmomia. A logical contradiction l>o- 
tween two accepted principles or between con- 
clusions drawn rightly from premi.scs wliicli 
have equal claim to objective validity, t 

The term, not in connntai use, though it is 
to be found in application to casesf; of contlict 
of positive laws and in controversial iheologicul 
literature, has acquired a definite place in 
phih sophy from tlie enqdovment of it by Kant, 
to indicate the position in which reason is 
placed when it endeavours, taking the cosmos 
as n given and determinate subject, to lay out 
.'systematically the general ]u*edit ates by \v!.ieh 
it must be characterized. Cf. Kantianism, and 
K anti A\ TeBM 1 NOLOO Y. (B. A . ) 

Antinomy (ethical). Any conflict of moral 
primiplcs, each so compreiieiisivo that im 
ippeal to a third principle can decitle between 
tiiem. 

The term is used 1)V Kant with reference to 
a special conflict to which bis ethical criticism 
leads. On the one luuui t he Surnmnni Bonum 
involves a comhinatiuii of ha j>pine8s and virtue, 
and ilie promotion of tlie .Summum Bonmn is 
a priori a neces.sary object of tijc will and thus 


Anticipations of Experience. Kant'-s i insc]n<rably nttaclied to moral ia-vv ; outhcotlier 
expre&aiun ( Ant icipatioiien der Wahrnehinung) • haial, happiness and virtue are conceptions 
denotes the prii:ci}>le» of knowledge (l^r- 1 which have nothing in comimm anil which 
kenntnis) by which I am ahlo to recognize and | depend on different conditions; so that their 
determine a priori any tiling that is known 1 connection ciUinot bo brought about either 
empirically (zur empirischen Krkcniitnis ge- I analyf ically (one involving the othei*) or syn- 
hdi t, Krit. (/. rdnm V*rn\vnft, 103), and c.spe- j tlietically (one being the cause of the (dlicr). 
cialJy, of tliese priiiciples, tin? .'^^cc<«n<l of the ' The a nh'nomy i« solved liy Kant by reference 
‘ GrtMifhsatzen de.s iviooii I 'cuken.-,' which ? to tho postrilate of Go(rs existence, Cf. Kan- 
road.s: Kveryoli joct of .scjji^ation 1 ms intensive | tt an TKitMiNor.ooY. Tho jdirasc. Social Anti- 
nnignitude, i.e. degree. (j.m.jj.-k.g.) j nomy is applied to the conflict between the 

Antixiomiaiiism I Or. uh^r/, again-t, -f ro/ior, | imlividual's sense of duty and tlie practical 
law] : Ger, Antinond^inus ] Fr. antinomisim] ■ formulations of society. Hoe Social Ftiiics. 


lXii\, antinfm/ibrno. A forcible .sejiaratimi be- j 
twedi the ‘gospel* and tlie ‘law,* or hetweeu 
faith and works, whereby the latter are ex|i‘; lied 
from tlujir due place in an ('tliico-religious 
unity. 

Beginning with Pfiu], this controversy has 
come down tlirough tho ages to tin* })re.sent 
time. The contest was acute among the 
Ih.fornicrs, of w'hom Arns<lorf was the most 
extreme. At present, and from the point of 
view <..f philosophy of religion, the interest of 
the question centres in thci tendency (probably 
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Literature: Kant, Krit. d. prakt. Vernunft, 
I. ii, 1-2 ; Baldwin, SocI.t! and Etli. Inter- 
pret. (W B.S. ) 

Antiochus of Aegae in Cilicia. A Greek 
sojibist of about 200 A. i). 

Antiochus of Ascalon. A Greek riatoiust 
who lived iii the first half of the lat century 
B.C., teaching in Atlions, Alexandiia, and 
Rome. Tlie friend and teacher of Cicero; 
the pupil and later the successor of Philo as 
head of the New Academy. He tauglit phi- 
losophy in Athens and later in Alexandria. 
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He sought to refute Ihe scepticisiu of Philo 
auil Carjjeades, and to unite tlie priiiciplea of 
the New Academy with Stoicism. 

Antiochus of Laodicea. A sceptic of t)ie 
1st or 2iid century ; disciple of Zeuxis. 

Antiochas of Saba or Seba. He lived 
in the early part of the 7th century and wrote 
a treatise on Ch» istian morals. 

Antipathy [Gr. dvri\ against, + rrudf#?, 
feeling]: Ger. Ahneryung, AntiprUhie; Fr. 
antipaifhw ; Ital. antipatla. A deep-seated and 
unreasoning mental aversion. See Appe- 
TKlft'E. 

Aiit;i[iatliy falls inulei* tlio general history of 
Impulse (<j.v.). It has leference to an object, 
generally an individual person, toward which 
tlieaversiun is felt . Its unreasoning character 
is expressed often by the words ‘ unaccount- 
able/ ‘ nnivasoimble/ ‘instinctive/ luid even 
‘ plivsical ' (wbeii the physical .‘-igiis of aversion 
arc niarbed). As contrasted with aversion, 
it is infetnsive. 

It nri. os (i) ihroiigh association of ideas 
(Spino/a), or (2) from iuliorite<I ])rc<lis]>osi- 
tion. (j.M.B.-K.a.) 

Antisthenes. LivcMl prolaiblv in the later 
j»art of tlie ^t li and ejiil}^ part of the 4th ecu- 
turics n.r. Founder of the Cynic hcla ol of 
(h*eek j hilosopln rs. A friemi and pupil of 
Socrates, teacher of Diegenes, but hostile to 
riuto, 

Axititheistic Theories. More important 
p]iiloso|>hictil theories which oppose Theism 
(<|. V.), more particularly I'anthkism (q.v.) 
and Matkihalism (<pv.). (j.m.b.) 

Antithesis [Or. dvrt, ogaiu.<<t, -f- dcaif, 
the>i}:^|: Oi*r. A/tfi/Zufifi ; Fr. Ital, 

J.ogii'ul or vorlwl t>))position ; also 
the second of two <'ppoKe<l ]) reposition. 9, the 
first of which is the tlicsi.s. See Theses, 
OprosiTn)V, and Hi.hei.iae TEnMfxoi.or.Y. 

Anxiety | Lat. (tuxina. anxious, froi\i angor. 
di.stress!: (U:r. A ng.^t. Briingsiigung) Fr.na- 
xitft\iWire am if vx, inqnii:tiuh' \ Itnl, onneta, 
(l) ilelativoly htrong appieheubion or fear of 
the type doscribod under Hope and DEsrAiit 

ti'-)- ... 

{2) Pathological : solicitude, mental di-stress 
or agitation; either in dread or anticipation 
of some siUTow or trial, or as a general apjire- 
honsivencHS of misfortune. Its specitic expres- 
siouw may be recognized in the worried aspect 
of tho features and attitude, and in a feeling 
of constriction ami dibtieta in the praecordial 
region. It is a frequent symptom in various 
forms of nervous weakness ami of mental 
disease. 


It characterizes conditions of degeneracy, and 
is a symptom of Morel's ‘emotional delirium ’ 
— d^lire eniotif. (l.m.) 

Literature : cf. V. Macnan, Eecherches sur , 
les Centres rierveux (2nd series); and Le9<>n-< 
cliniques sur 1 (‘S Maladies raeiitales (1893); 
Mosso, Fear (Eng. traiis.). (l.m.) 

Apagogue (in logic) [Gr* dnrnywyi}] : see 
EeIHJCTIO AJ) AbSUK-DUM. 

A parte ante and A parte post [Lat.]. 

Scholastic expressions for those aspects of 
tho eternal life of God wliei el)y it is tliought as 
without limits in the past (ante) and in the 
future (post). Cf. Eteunity of Goi). (j.m.b.) 

Apathy [Gr. «-f7radfb^ to suiVer, feel]: 
Ger. Apathie ; Fr. apathie ; Ital. apatia. Lack 
or sufipressjon of normal emotional sensibility. 

It i.s a fie(|iieiit symptom in conditions of 
pliysical and nervous weakness Jis well as of 
mental iin]»ai»)neiit. It ii[»peai‘s in the mental 
sUtes of MjvT.Ancijoija (q.v.) when character- 
ized by stupor rather than ])y agitation ; and 
in Slates of dementia. See Fere, Pathol. (Us 
tmofiom (1892) ; cf. NEUi{ASTiiE^«iA. (J..T.) 

Apathy (in ethics). The being unmoved 
by any motive other than reason. 

Apathy expresses the negative ideal of tho 
wise man in tlie Stoic pliilos(q)hy. The wise 
Ilian is legarded as unmoved by the effects 
whicli external excitations produce ujxui the 
feelings. In this consists the rule or hegemony 
of reason in the soul. Reason (I'otp), seeing 
that the violence of the nuOq is contrary to its 
nature, refuses to be hurried along by them. 
The wise man thus overcomes the impulses 
which external stiinuU tend to originate, and 
prevents them frv*m becoming his irdthj. In 
overcoming these impulses Ids personality re- 
mains unmoved, rieasure or j-aiii may arise ; 
but, as be refuses to call pleasure good or pain 
evil, ho remains self-sutlicient. 

A similar eonceptiuii ajipeurs in niodern 
\vritcrs, e. g. .S|)iiJOza ; and it appears as a 
general clianicterislio of Oiiiextal Piiii.o- 
SOPUY (q.v). But the modern use of the 
term apatliy is rather popular than technical ; 
although it has the same signltication of 
emotionlessness. 

Liitrature : Zelleb, Bliilos. d. Grieclicn, III. 
i. 8 ; and cf. Stoicism. (w.k.s.) 

Apeii'on jGr.ro «7Tft/K>r]. The unlimited 
or iuvlottMiuii.filc of Anaximaiider. See PuE- 
SocKATic ruii.osoviiY, and Gkeek Tehmino- 
liOGY. Cf. the citations in Eislcr, H’orffrft. 
d, philos. IkgrilJe, sub verbo. (j.m.b.) 

Apelty Ernst Friedrich. (1812-59.) 

Piofessor of metaphysics at Jeiia; writer on 
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ihdiK^tioii^ metaphysics, and the philosophy of senscay, as in 1 *sy(;iiic Bijxjdnksb or PiiAir'- 
religion. Studied under J. F. Fries, adopting ness (q. v.) for words, or (2) iiinnesic, due to 
his method. impairment or loss of verbal memories other 

Aphakia [Or. d <p<mk. lentil, taken for tliaii muscular, 
lens!: Ger. J2>ha/iie: Fr, ajjhacu \ Ital. Theoretically, it is independent of any defect 
afackia. Absence of the crystiilliuo lens in of sensation or articulation. It is contrasted 
tiie eye : the condition may result from an with motor aphasia, and has intimate and iin- 

ojieration tor cataract. See (defects portant relations to the other factors ol' laii- 

(>{■). (.I..1.) guage which are considered under Sj'EIK’ii 

Aphasia [(Jr. « speak] : (ler. Ajha - and its Dkit.cts (q. v.). (j.j.- j.m.ti.) 

] Vv, iq^hasie] Ital. fhs/aiiia. Loss Aphemia[(jr.«-f</o5/ir;,voice]:HeJ.yl7'//c- 

tn* iinpainuent of any or all of the faculties Fr. iqihi:mie; Ital. aft min. Los-s or 

tOJKHrncd in the understanding or n.so of inqmirnu iit of the power of vocal spc^.ch ; 

sp<‘kcn or written language; sucli lorS being : praclically equivjdt'iit to mot‘>r aphasia, which 
<!e].cndeijt njioii iijjiiiy to the nervous ceinres : term has in largo measure been snbstituti'd 
involved, and being inde])endent of aiiv serious ; tbr aplieinifL Aphemia is used in sliglHly dii- 
ii cntal incajiacity, and of any (li.-easc or ; feient scnst?.s. (( 'f. q^t)n?^^can, ; 

paralysis of the organs concerned in articu- | 'ramhurini, f>i.^ttfrhi Je! Untjnaijijio (1^75); 
iatitm. Uiastian, A]hnsia, 62, iSo.) 'I lie tenn was 

TJie term is tl)Tis a most general one, and j (Pruea) aial is sonietlme^» nst d as syiK>nyniou.s 
inclinles the various forms ol speech defect — iwitli apliasia in general, but this use is not 
sen.sory and uiotor, complete and partial, de- | deisirable. For its relations to tlie varimis 
fects in speaking and in coii)]a‘el«en.sion, in | forms of aphasia, see Sj'KKcji and its ]>Iv- 
reading and writiiig — that <lepend upon a ikcts. 

lesion in any of tlie centn^s inv«dvt d,a bieak- Aphonia or Aphony [Ur. voice]: 

iug dnwn of the conruction betweeii any two (ier. /?////?/< )*7;/Av?V, AjJi^rnir.; Fr. 

of tljo.'O centres or of tlie paths cutei ing or ! Ital. Less c.f the power ol vocal utter- 

leaving them ; or again uj)on an impairment j auce, due not, as in aphasia., to not knowing 
of tlur imitative and rclh^x fuiiction.s of sj^eecb. ; how to speak, nor, as in aiiartluia, to inability 
The teim b.is la en u.-ed in im.»re s{>ecialized j to art iciilate, l»ut to the iimbilily to proiluia? 
and .somewhat diliercnt senses, hut the usage j rhe sound, troni [)ai aly.si!s or imjxMiV'ct a] -pi o.xi- 
here given is ut mice the ino.st useful and j mat ion of the vocal curds. Whispering is 
general. Dysplui.'ia, is sunietimes uscil | iisualiy p»issioh.*. 

synonymous witli a]»ha-ia. For aji account of | llystciical aj'honia or mutism (‘mutisine 
tiic various foiiii.- of a]jh.j*^ia and nil other de- | hystei iijne - Janet, />c,s* Sfifjnint^s mrntau.c 
sec SeiviX’ii AND ITS 1 tr;ri;( Ts. M.j.-.i.M.n.; ; //f.v Uysfcn'ifUtis) is a term ap}»lied tu thi.s 
Aphasia (motor) :( Jer. Ay /u/.vyV ; ' cohflit ion when ucciirrii g as a sym}>t«»m in 

Fr. (qif^asie mi tric>\ aphtt'^ie de Ut ova. fq’hhuie] , ca-Vt-.v of II YS'l Kni.V («{. v.). Laldwin 1 ms sug- 
ItnI. ofasia motriie^ nfi.'iia del. tijjo ///uev/, I ge-^ted {Afent. DereJ. in the CJtdd and the 
Lu^s or iinpaij luent <.‘f the pow^r >o express’ ilmp. xiv. § 1) tin* term Psychic Dumb' 

oiicsj’lf in spuken or written language, due ness, co-uidinate with psytdiic Ivlijidnes.s an<l 
not to a ileh ct in articulation or in go neraJ <ieufut*sfl. Cf. Mutism, and j-fs 

intelligence, Imt to an ij;al)ility to effect the IJeffcts. (.t .i.-u.m.) 

pr<‘ja:r iiUier\atlons for language 01 to re-: Ax>hrasia [Ur. « 4- 0pcirFif, gpeicli j : Her. 
Instate tlie pro| r?r Kix\ ai;.‘'TM UT ir Fqui VA j .!;»/? mi?? « ; Fr. aphra^ie) Ital. afni^ia. (i) 
^KNTS (q.v.) of tim muscular order. i: A disorder of .-pi-ech \u whicli the patient can 

It i.s used in CiUiiiast with Hen.Muy a]»hasia, | sjieak single wvuds or exju’essions, but can- 
<iud is tlie fuiTii of a))hasia mo.st frequently not make use of c(mnected jJirases; in this 
issociatejl with the gejjcral term. Its rehiLiotji^ souse partially equivalent (Kussmaul) <0 acatu- 
to other forms of .speech d< fect are cfm- phasia. In French, ‘ a, catajlmsie ^ designates 
fiidered unrier bi'UUuD AND ITS Dj.j k< ts iucaqiacity to construe phiases, in o])positioii 
(q.v.). (.j.j.-.i.M.n.; to ‘ autonomasie/ <liHicail(y of associating 

Aphasia (sensory) : Ger. svmorisekr A jjha- words. 
si.e] J'r. a'phu?.ifi tim.^oHe/le ; Iial, afasia (2) Most, frequently used to denote speech- 

iioHale^ afa.sia dd tipo Wernicke. Los.s or Icssness due to Jack of inlolligence, or the 
inijiairment of the powei’ to compreliend stubborn silence due to voluntary restraint or 
Kp •ken or written language, either (i) pujcly some Insane motive for not speaking (a^diasia 
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paranoica). Cf. S6gla9, Trotihlea dn langage ; 
Morst*lli, Semej. malat. mrnit.y ii. 

(3) Used by Ihocu as synonymous witli 
aphasia in geiioral (Tuke). Cf. Spekgh and 
ITS JjKFKGTS. (J.J.-P.J.-J.M.B.) 

Aphthongia[Gr. r? + voice, sound] : 

Qer. Aphthongie ] Fr. (not used); lial. aftongia. 
A term iise<l by Kussmaul. »Sec A lama. (e,m.) 

Aplasy or Aplasia | Gi\ « + forma- 

tion ]: Ger. Aplade] Fr. (not in use); Ital. 
aplasuA Failure of an organ or iii^sue to 
tlevolop ])y reason of operative interfereme or 
disease. See ATUOrny. (ir.ii.) 

Apocalypse ( Gr. (Itto + KiikvTrTfiv, to reveal ] : 

Aj^ohtfypse] Fr. A]>ocalypi>fi) Ttal. 
cuHaac. In the lii^^tory of religion, tlie 
jiame given to certain Jewish and Jewish- 
(Jnisi inn vviitings, extending from the. ‘Bonk 
of fhiocli ’ (200 n.c.) to the ‘Sibylline Orach s ’ 
{350 A.i>.). 

A]>oc;vlyptic literature 111 Is the gap between 
tin* ]iro[dietie. mnl the Christian writings. It 
betrays several leiuilng cliaracteriistics. (j)i 
Inierest centrea in a Hupraninndaue sphere. 
{2) A pessiniistio view of the world pievails. 
(3) 'j'he fntnie is pr(<le(<?r mined hy God, i.e. 

I hi- iiiterpret'il ion is nie(?ha]doal. ( .j) Author- 
.‘•■liip is psendonyinous, 'rim literal lire was 
called Ibrth hy the diDiiulty of lecnnoiling 
pMistmt sulVeiing with continued coididence iti 
the tiivine order of tl'.e univerve. 

Liln'ufure: 8 c)uh:j.rK, Hist, of the Jew- 
isli J'eopU*. niv. II. iii. 44 f, (Fng. trans.) ; 
'fnoM.'^oN, Bonks' lliat inflin'iiced our Lord; 

) >j;i M.uoNji, The Jewish Me.'-.^iah ; TIilokn* ! 
1 i:m), i>ii' jiidi.sche Apokalyptik, The best | 
aciavimt of tins sulijcct is by (^irAiMKS, art.! 
Aporalyptie Literature, in Clieyne’s Knoyc. j 
I'ibiiea. (u.iu.w.') | 

Apodictic (-tical) (^^^pclt also a])odeiktic) | 
|<ilr. ihtn^ukTiKO!,'^ demohstrativi*] : Gcr. apo- 
dicdsch; Fr. apv.dicthjue \ Ttal. upodiidco. 
Ca|»able of clear demuiislration, hence neces- 
sary. as ajiplied to etatements, trutlis, or judg- 
ment s. Kant distinguislies judgments as pro- 
blematical, opsei toriiial, and a|KjdicticiiL the 
last being judgments expressing nece.ssary 
truth. So ft Byll<»giMn in which tlie con- 
clusion follows with logical certainty is 
anodiclieal. 

JAtcrature : Mans3?l, Brolegom. Logica, vii. 
252; Caiiu), (Tit. Fliilos. of Kuni, If. iii. 
242. (J.M.U.) 

Apogamy [ (^r. arr^ marriage]: Ger. 

Apoyamie] Fr. apogamie; Ital. apogamia. 
Fur (r) tlic foreign eijiiivalents are not in 
general lusc. (i) Tliat indiscriminate mode 


of Isolation (q v.) which gives rise to separate 
breeding in an isolated group of animalH, Cf. 
floMOGAMY. The term was suggested liy 
Romanes {^Dwi'win and after iJarwint iii., 
1897). (C.I.r.M.) 

(2) A term ako used ky liotnnista to denote 
tliesuhstitutioriof a vegetati ve, asexual, mode of 
reproduction for the msiial f-exual mode. (K.s.G.) 

Apokatastasis [Gr. arro -f down, 
A-hrrai/ai, to Set): CoT. Aj)okata.staee ; Fr. 
rHahlissement unirerael] Ital. apocfitmtcisi. 
The <loctrino which teaches the rchtitiUion of 
all sinful bcu'ngs to the life of happiness wdth 
God (Acts, iii. 21). 

OiJgen is the origimitor of this teaching, 
but he regarded it as esoteric only, (jri'egovy 
of Kazianzen and other Eastern titcologians 
also advocated it. Krigeiia was its first sup- 
porter in the West. He was followed by 
eertain of the Mystics, such as the Brethren 
of ihe Free Sjiirit; liy home of the Anahap- 
tihts; l)y F. C, OetingcT, the Pietist; and by 
Sehleiermucher. Ifothc and Martensen are 
its most formidable modern critics. It is 
closely connected wdtli 1 • xivr.ns.vi.TSM (q.v.). 

Lderaturf' : the article in Herzog's Real- 
Em yc. ; llAKNArrc, Hiht. of Oegma (Eng. 
trans.). ii. 275. iii. 186 f., vii. 128 t, (n.M.w.) 

Apolar Cell; (Jer. apofare Zdk] Fr. 
crllule (ipolairp; Ital. cdla apoJtxrt. A c(‘ll 
witbont processes. Sucli are tlie youngest 
NMTUom.AsT." (q.v.). Ihobalily no funciioniil 
nerve-cells are apolar. See .Nlkvous Syi^tem 
(Histologx). (11. H.) 

Apolliuariauism : Ger. Apollmariiimm] 
Fr. Ajioldnarkme] Ital. ApoUinarisnio. The 
nam*' given to one of tin? many attouqited 
soluli»ms id’ the didicuhlt-s incident to tliC 
union of Invo nature.^', a divine ami a human, 
in one person — Christ. 80 called aftiu* its 
originator, Ajudlimuius the Younger, bishop 
i»f Laodicea (d. 3yo). 

From being un orthodox uplndder oi Atha- 
nnsianism, Apollinariiis promulgated the here- 
tical theory that tw^i natures, »me altogether 
divine and tme altogether human, could not 
be unified in a single personality. To get 
over this problem, A[)oHina.riu.s redui tMl the 
human element to a body and an animal (or 
inational) soul, while lie held ih.at the Logos 
1o»»k the place ol the liinnan (<ar vati‘mal) soul. 
Hence the. lierctical eonclusioiu tliat ('hvist 
was no move than a man to wimm God has 
given inspiiution. The doctrine met with 
universal o]q»i»sition and soon gave way before 
the Nf.stuuian (\vntuoyi:ksy (q.v.). 

Littniture : Dr ascii kf., AiiolUnurius v. 
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Laodicea (in GeblmnU and Harnack, Texte 
u. Uiitersuclaiiigori) ; Haknack, Hist, of 
Pogma (Kng. tiuns.), chaps, iii, iv, especially 
clmp. iii. (R.M.W.) 

ApoUonins of Chalcis. A Stoic phi- 
losopher who lived in the 1st and 2nd cen- 
turies A.D. liivite(i to Rome because of his 
moral attainments to teach iMarcus Aurelius, 
who commends his powers, 

Apollonixis Tyanaens. A Neo-Pytlia- 
gorcan philosopher, native <»f Capiaidocia, who 
lived in tlie time of C-lirist. He has been com- 
pared by enemies of (.‘hristianity to Chri.st, for 
his miracles. Probahly a riioral refoviner in 
Gieece and Rome. He was accorded divine 
honours ha* four centuries. 

Apologetics [Gr. d 7 ruXoyr)TiKi)^ : Ger. Ajw- 
lofjefik : Pr. apo'oijf^fnitte \ ItaL apoJotjt'ticn. 
One of the three main divisions of systc- 
inatic tlietdogy. It is used in two senses 
— a wider and a narrower, (i) In tlie wider 
sign] tie at ion it includes any con>ideratiun that 
may be tuldtJecd in so])|)nrt of the particidar 
system for wliicli apology is being made. 
(2) In the narrower and usual aoco[>tatu)n 
it ir.cludes all jdeas for the divine origin ainl 
authority of Christianity. 

Ap«dogcties naiur.illy take?, a prominent 
position when Oiiri.stianity is the objeet oil 
attack. Tbrnce the iiiain periods of its history 

aie: (i) the Early Ohurch, with Origen’s 

Arfaiitiit Ctlfius as the typical work ; (2) the 
i8tii ceiiturvy with the ikdsts and Rutler as 
coii.?])ieuou8 actors; (3) the lydj century, 
esja cially since 1835 — the year of Slraus.-’s 
L(:l>f>n Jem. — fr»)m whicli tinn* iiniy also be 
<lated the scientific moveuKOit in its Po.sitivist 
{iK|>ect 9 . It sin add be jioted that, till the 
linje of StraiKSs, aj ologetics occupies a very 
small place in Geiman religious literature. 

Literature', A, B. Bki'm:, Apologetics; 
Flint, »Sormons and Addn s-es, 299 f. ; Oe.h, 
(diri.?t. l ieu ol (Jufi and the W'o hl ; Wn.M.jiy, 
Ihepanifiun for f 'Jii i-ti.anity ; the relati\c art. 
in f ler/( g\ R ■al-Encyc., where the litmaturo 
is given at levjglli. (k..m.\V.) 

Apology (( hristian): see AroLouETJCs. 

Apoplexy (Gr. drrdj olf. -f- Tf^tfiranu, to; 
strike]: Ger. Srhhap ApojJe..vie] Fr. ietn-H, 
apipfej'ie; Ital. culpo^ api*pl> asid. A sudden 
seizure, or ‘ strolu / involving loss of cojiscimis- 
ness, Hcti»itioij; and the powxT of niovemeiit. 
due to the effusion of blood in the bruin 
(ceiTrbral Ijacrnorrhiige). The term is al.<o 
used to dcscrdie a similar gioup of a\rnptom.s 
due to other causes, ]>ai't'culav]y stoppage of 
a blood -ve.ssel -- lhrond)n.s or ein])oli8Jn, 


During the apoplectic attack there is usually, 
jirofouiul coma ; the face is flushed, the lips 
livid, the head and neck in perspiration, the 
pulse full and ?low ; the inuseles are rtdaxed, 
the limbs dropping when raised, as if inert. 
A further cliaracteristic sym]»tom is the con- 
jugate deviation of the eyes wdth rotation of 
the hciid and neck. While the typical apo- 
plectic attack comes without w\'irni!ig, other 
forms of it are preceded by sucli premonitory 
symptoms as headache, dizziness, mihibness, 
twitching, &c. The seriousness of the attack 
depends largely upon the pluce and size of^ tho 
lesion; and it is frequently fatal. When 
recovery takes place mental sym])ti)mfi may 
ensue similar to those of senile dementia, or 
mental W'oakness not ainounting in degree 
and kind to a condition properly tunned ir»- 
?anity in the legal sense, (kuiditions of de- 
pression or excitement with delusions may 
I supervene W'ith pri'gressive dementia ujid 
emotional weakness. Paralysis, particularly 
on one pidt^ of tho body (liemiplegia), is 
rpiite ccmstantly present, and some form of 
apirasic disorder is equally likely to oc(.’ur. 
A coiisideralde number of oases of disoiders 
of s})eeoh (n o Spkicch and n s 1 ts) arc 
those iu which the aphasia was sequential to 
apofdcxy. 

i Liieraiate.'. Il098, Nervous I) i.**. ; OuAsSLT, 
'IVaite du systeme uerveux (udtii i'ib]iogra])liy) ; 
Uon.i:uTSON, iirt. Po.?t-apopl(!ctic Jnsunity, 
ill Tukf fi Diet, of Psychid. Med.; Lkvokl, 
Kiude sur les troubles iutellcctuols lies uux 
I ItVions circonsci'ites du cerveau; Mingaz/inm, 
B i V. d i Frcniat, ( 1897 (.j j . ) 

A posteriori [ I .at. j : see A puioui. 

Apostolics [(-ir. and, :iWa V. -f aWAXet^, to 
^e!J<i forth j : Gor. IJaHtoraffhf olotjw ; Fv, th''o- 
livjie pastorale -J holotjla pasloraU. The 

division of I’ractical Theology devoted to 
(|Uest.ioiis concerning the propagation of re- 
ligion — to inis.«ions, in sliurt. OtIn.T names 
h>r the same subject are Malieutics and 
Keryktics. (k.m.w.) 

Apotheosis jOr. aTrol^fOi-e, to deify; and 
god j ; Ger. A potheosey Vf njdUr rung; 
Fr. apnthkm'y Ital. "1 lie name given 

to the reception of a great man, or ruler, into 
the Pantheon. 

The moHt hiuiiliar case is tliat of Augustus 
Caesar. For this tlr*re were precedents in the 
East, in Egj^it, in Greece, ami even in Rome. 
The general seuiinnMit is best set forth in 
Virgil and Horace (especially Ckirw., iii. 5 ; 
iv. 5, 14). 

Lileralure'. Fdstkl db Coubanoks, Lii 
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Cito Antique, 21 f. ; Fkikhlandkr, Darntel- 
lung a. d. Sitteiigosch. Roms, iii; ITaus- 
BATH, Hist, of New Test. Times, and The 
Times of the Apostles, ii, 31 f . ; Boissier, 
La Religion Roinaii.e d'Auguste mix Antonins, 
1. 109 f. ; Back, l)e Graec ’ium caeremoniis 
in quilms deorum homines viee fungebaniur ; 
Njtzsch, De apotheosis upnd Graecos vulgatae 
caussis dissert. ; Di:n Mar, The Worship of 
AugustUH Caesar. (r.nf.wO 

Ap^ratus (i>svchophysical) : see La- 

bor atorv AND Ai’rAiu rus. 

Apparition | L i:t. apj^arerc, to iippeor] : 
(h*r. Ceist^'rej'itcheinmifp Ofnimiat ; J'V. up- 
'ffaritioa'y Ital. appanuiyne. An unusual, 
inai’vclhuiH, or preternatural appearance or 
phenomenon. See ilALr.uciNATiON, and Ji.LU- 
SION. Cj.,1.) 

Appearance ; see I’henomenon, and Skm- 

BLANCK. 

Apperception | Lat. ad-^^percipere., to per- 
ceive I : Cr(u\ A jperct ptlou ; Fr. api-^^rapfum ; 
-Ital. (ippfr<‘e'Jo}ie. Tlie piocess ol attention 
in so far as it involves iiiteravtion between 
the i»rc.seniation ol' ihe object attended to, on 
the one hat id, and the |)receding con- 

sci(»us content, together with prel'ormed mental 
disposit ions, on tlio (jther liand. vtJ. 

J j< ibnil/, wlio introduced ihe coiice])t of 
apperception into }>hih sophy, understood hy 
il tile apprtdiensiou of an olijeet as distinguished 
from and related to the self. His actual mean- 
ing iii practically coincident wltli that ol 
attention in nutdern })syi*iio]ogy. 

Kant's view rosmnblcs that of Lei])nitz. 
He distinguishes transcendeiital and empirical 
appcrcept ion. Transcendental apperce])tn»n 
is awareness of an object as involving self- 
consciousnes.s. But ihe self of tianscendoiitul 
aj>perc(;plion is not the concrete self as con- 
stituted by a Ilow' of .«^})ecific states and pio- 
ct\sse.s ; it is tlie June subject implied in tlie 
base possibility of an objectV being presented. 
Empirical a])peree|)ti(Ui. on the oflier hand. 
i.s a cognition which has for its special 
object the conertte helf with its stales and 
])rocesses. Cf. Kantian' Tkrminoloov, and 
Kantianism. 

Tbe treatment of appeiccplioji by Herbart 
foims a turning-point in tlie bistory of llie 
Bubject. Apj»ei'< eption,forIiini,istlie process by 
which a mass of presentations (A) »pere option s- 
masse) assimilates relatively mw elements, 
the whole h arming a system (ApptTci'ptions- 
systeiii). The new material a.Ms.milaied may 
be either given in sensation, or reproduce<l 
by the intei nal worKing of the p.sychological 


mechanism ; and attention, in the broad sense 
of noticing an object, coincides in the main, but 
not altogether, with the apperceptive process. 
Relation to the self is, on this view, involved 
in apperception because, accoi ding to Herbai t, 
the self is a product constituted by the mental 
modifications left behind by previous ex- 
perience. Wundt's theory of apperception 
emphasizes the formal or fiiiietional side of 
the attention-process and gives a definition 
largely in terms of conation. It seems to in- 
clude both the Leibnitzian and llerhartiaii 
views. Acc<u*dii)g to Billsbury (^Anier. J, 
of Fay choL, viii. No. 3), Wundt’s api>tTception 
consists of four elements. ^(1) Jnerease 
<d‘ clearness in tiie idea directly before 
the mind, aecoinjuinicd by the immediate 
Iceling of activity (Thatigkeit sgefiihl) ; (2) in- 
hibition of other ideas; (3) muscular strain 
sensations, with the feelings eonneeted with 
them, intensifying the primary feeling of 
activiiy; (4) the reflex effect of these stciiiii 
sensations, intensifying the idea apperceived,' 
Our definition follows IJerbartiun lines in 
giviiig prominent place to the * mechanism of 
presentations,’ i.e. the psychical interactions 
involved in the process ot attention. 

JJteratu re : L w bnitz, Pri nc. tl e la Nut. ( Ei d- 
mann), 4 Opp., 7150, and Moriadologie, 23-30 
(Erdmann, 707); Kant, Krit. d. reinen Ver- 
lunift ; Her BART, F'svehol. als Wiss., zwoiter 
Theil, erster Ahsch., cap. 5; Yolkmann, Lehvb. 
d. Psychol., ii. 175-211; Steinthal, Ein- 
leitung in die IVychol. u. Spracliwiss., 164- 
263; Erdmann, Vtljsch. f. wiss. Philos., 
\. 320; Wrxirr, Physiol. P.-ychol. (suc- 
cessive i.'ditions); Lirrs, Grundthatsacheu 
des Seeleiileheii.s, 390-4 lo; Bai.dwjn. Ifandh. 
of Psychol., Scusi s and Intellect, 65—6, and 
Mont. Devel. in the ( hild and the Race, 308 
tf. ; Stout, Analytic i*syc]jol., ii. chap, viii; 
Piij.SRURV, Amer. J. of Psychol., viii. 3; 
Staude, Philos. Stud., i. 149 if. ; HErxnirH, 
Mo«l. Tlieorien d. Aufmorksamkeit ; Villa, 
Psicol. Contemp. (1S99); Eisi^er, Worterb. 
d. philos. Begritfc, sub verho (with many 
qiu»tations). (g.v.s.-j.m.b.) 

Apperception (in education). The inter- 
pivtation ol’ new knowledge in the light of 
that previously obtained : mental assimilation. 

The teim is largely used by educational 
writers to characterize the synthesis of new 
with old experiences. New aequi.sition6 of 
knowledge l>ecome significant only to the ex- 
tent of the interpreting power of our former 
acquisitions. Tins being the case, the apper- 
C(‘ptivo i>ower of the mind ia a constantly 
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develiipiig capacity us tlio cluld inrrensea in 
years, knowledge, and mental alertness. Alodern 
cliild'Study eni}'liasi/.e« the lact that tlie siib- 
jeet-niatter of instruclion, together with the 
sequence of its topics, and the time of its 
presentation, sliouhl be governed by tlie chihrs 
power to apperceive. Furthermore, merhods 
of teaching and of moral training slaniUI take 
their cue from tlie same changeable power. 
See Method (in education). 

LiUratare: works in niolem psychology; 
Lange. Apperc^qdion ; De: Gaumo, Essentials 
of Meth., 24-44; M('MuirRY, (ien. Meth., 106- 
21; Harris. Jlerhart and Postal ozzi com- 
pared. Ivluc. Rev. (May, 1893). (c.ne g.) 

Appetence [ I-tvi. aiii-Henthx | : Ger. Strehni 
{nach KrhvufitrHj fAnf'n ImthvtOiden A^UHtaiHhs), 
(Eialer) ; Vi\ apiKtitian; Ital. u’ppfi- 
tenza (appetite), (desire). Conations 

which find satisfaction in some positive slate 
or result are called a)»petenccs. An appe- 
tence may be either innate or arr|uired. It 1 
is contra.sted with aversion, which has for itsj 
terminus the avoidance or removal of some j 
disturldng coiuliiion. Cf. (’onatjon, Im- 
runs*:, and AprEirrE ; also Teijminou)0\ j 
(German). (O.p.s.-j.m.u.; ; 

Appetite [Lftt. to seek) : (Jer. 

sintilickes Jinjehren, VnrUiUfjen \ Fr. nppHIt, 
hesoin physi^pfe ; Ital. aj>petit K ( r) An organic 
need represented in consciousm^ss hy certain 
Bc-nsatione d*‘scril»ed below. (2) Applied to j 
cojiative tendencies of all Forts, fur which tlie 
terms appetence (or appetency) and inipuksc? • 
are better. (3) ‘ Acquired upfudite ' is used fur 
tendencies either physical or mental whicli have 
arisen in the individiiafR experience. This 
irsage i.s not good; it .should bo limited to the 
physical. 

Apj)etite is distingnislierl from instinct, in 
that it .•'liow.s itself at /ir.st in cunneef iun witli 
the life of the organism itself, and does not 
wait fur an oxternal stimulus, but appe;«r.- 
and crav».s .satisfu-tiori. The mov'ements, how- j 
ever, hy which an apj»etitc is gratified are-' 
mostly leflcx and instinctive. For example,! 
the ciiihi has the imperfect irnstiiict of sucking; 
to satisfy tlie appetite for food. Appetite is j 
not equivalent to impulse, in tliat the («rganic j 
pr, •cess is Will defined and deep-seated, and | 
is uidy to u veiy limited ‘logreo subject to ; 
voluntary cuntiol or inoditic.ation. The appe- 
tites generally recognized are those of hunger, 
thirst, and sex ; y<.*t the need of air, tlie need 
of exercise, ami the need of sleep come under 
the definition. 

Rsycholugicully the progress of an appetite 


is about as follow's : (i) A .state of vague unrest, 
involving, when extreme and wdien satisfaction 
is deferred, painful semsations of definite quality 
and location (largely in the organs by which 
the gratification is to bo secured), (2) Pleasant 
seiiFatioiis coining from the organs securing 
the appropriate stimulation, together with 
sen.sations from the rctlex motor profCBscs 
which are involved in the organic reaction. 
(3) Prosentations or idea.s of tlie ohjects or 
events which afford the stimulation! tlicFe 
modify con.'^ciuusne^^^s on future occiirrences of 
the apjieiite. (4) A complex stale of tension 
of all the motor and other elements when- 
ever the appetite is aroused either («) hy the 
diiTot organic condition of need, or (/>) indi- 
rectly through the pretence or memory of the 
object. 

'Hie gratifiojitinn of an appetite is pleasur- 
able both in immediate, more local, and 
generally in its remote, more .systemie, effects; 
thus, in the case of liunger, both the t.asto 
and the general digestion etfect.s arc pleasant. 

Liferafyre: Iti:!!). xVrtive Pow’tus. Essay 111, 
Pt. 11. chap, i; Steavakt, Active Powers, 
P.k. I. cinip. i; Rmn', Senses ami Intellect 
(4II1 cd.). 360 f. ; P»r..vu.N’l.s, Les SeUKations 
Internes, chap, ii IK (Im swins); Ladd, Psyehol. 
De-crip, and P.xpliin., 576 . (.t.m.ii.-g.f.s.) 

Applied Ethics : see Ernic.s, and Social 
Ethics. 

Appreciation (and Description) TLat. ad 
+ ptieo]: Ger. Hftverlhtm/p Wiiniitj- 

untj ; Fr. (tppikciatkm ; Ita). apprt^.zmmmlo, 
A way of idi inulating the distinct ion ijetween 
judgments involving value and those of 
seienee, which latter pertain to fact. 

I'erms due to Royce {lieUyiotis As2^ect 
of Fkilos.), who brings umler them the 
current ojipositions between ‘ought * and ‘is/ 
'practical* and ‘pure* reason, ethics and 
M'ieuce. The ethics of the inatti r is dis- 
ciDKed k pr(>po.s of Huxley’s Frolution and 
Ethics in papers hy sevcial writers in the 
International Joarnal of Ethics (189;;), and 
the p.syclioingy of it i.s covered, by tlm jneseiit 
writer, m»(]».‘r the broad(?r ili.stinction lielwecn 
‘ procjiective * and ‘retrospective^ ]ioint.s of 
view {Psychol. Pev., Nov. 1895). Cf, Origin 
rs. NxVTUiti:, and eeo Worth (also for Litera- 
ture). (J.M.U., (l.E.S.) 

Appreciation (economic) : see 1)e:i’Rkcia- 
t;on. 

Apprehension [Lat. apprxikensio. from ad 
4- j)rehend*re, to seize]; Ger. Auffasmng, 
Ajyprehmsion (Kant); Fr. apprehension; 
Itai. apprendirnmto. (i) The iutellectual act 
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or process by which a relatively simple object 
IB uiidersiood, gnispeAl, or lirouglit l)erore the 
iniod. (2) A relatively riniple or elementary 
intellectual act itself (witliout legard to its 
object), as opposed to a coniphx act, such as 
judgment, or a more finished sort of know- 
ledge, such as coinprelieiihion. (3) An act of 
imagination or of piesenting to knowledge 
the image of an ohject. (4) A comparatively 
.simple belief, understanding, or opinion, espe- 
cially oftc for which no explicit reason.s are 
now buthcoming. Tf such a belief is later 
judged false it is called a misapprehension. 
The second meaning given is that to 
which good usage tejuls to confine tlie word, 
without allowing closer delinition. It is thus 
almost .syr»onymo(is, iV>r p'^ychoJogy, with hare 
consciousness of an ohject. (.i.m.u.'-g.f.s.) 

In Ai istotle's tlietwy of the types of know- 
ledge*, stress is Liid upon tlu* assertion that 
only judgments arc pioperly fine and false, 
wliiJe tlionglit (rofs), cm ]>recisely iis highest 
levels, deals with ol>je(.:ts which it is possildo 
eit her to gJ asp directly, or to grasp not at all, 
hut which it is inipossiljh: any longer to grasp 
fal-ely, (>r to misjudg<‘. when one knowt; tliom. 
This act of attaining direct .MC(|uaintance with 
tinth Aristotle inelajdjorically calls Otydu, a 
toueliing. or direct contact, with trullj. It is 
e<|nivalent to wliat has olten been later calb d 
Mnluilive. knowledge/ It is couijiared by Ari- 
Bt.'.>lle himsffir to seeing. (On tliis Ai istotelian 
usag4‘ Fee Jkniilz. Com/iH/ifart/ to J m 7 o/A’\s 
J/i'hi/ hf/sic 9 j, Purs Poult rior, 410, ot bis ♦•ditioii 
of lliat work. The Aristotelian pas>ages in 
tjin.-rion aie espicially Jhi Aninia, iii. 6; 
Jfrftij!>h., ii. 10, \ii. 7.) The term apjue- 
hension, in ^c1^olastio usage, is a translation 
of the Aristoieliaii ihytir. Ihit tla^ tenii Inis 
been from the outset of its usage extended 
to a|>ply to varluiis sorts of direct or siinph* 
knowledge, or knowledge involving acquaint- 
ance with objects, as op]»osed to complex, 
imlirect, or discursive knuwl. dge. Tlio Aristo- 
telian contrast hetween the knowledge ea]>al)Ie 
of truth or ialsity and tlie simjde knowleilge 
or ap[>reIiirnsiou iiicapa)>ie of truth or falsity 
has indeed been frequently retained, ai least 
by more technical usage. But apprehension, 
even iu Ciist' of such retention, has lueani very 
frequently not liigher gntdes of intuition, but 
lather sensory knowledge, or presentation, too 
fiimplc to be a matter of truth or falsity. Ajal 
other in age ha.s ahandoned allogel hcr the con- 
trast to judgment or belief, so tbat an appre- 
bension becomes merely a comparatively simple 
cognition (see llainiltdnfl note to Reid's /??- 


quiry, cliaj). ii. sect. 3), whether involving 
judgment or not. 

Kant, in \\w.Critique of Pure Urxtsony defines 
appreheirsion a.s the syntheti(r act whereby the 
contents of a perception (Anschauung) are 
given their temporal and spatial form, and are 
prepared for the liigher activity of the under- 
.staiiding. This act is more fully called the 

* synthesis of a]*preheiision/ (j.r.) 

Apprehension (moral). The Appukukx- 
siox (q.v.) of the moral value ot action or 
chiuactei*. 

This is the most generic term in use for what 
is more specifically spi^ken of as moral scjise, 
moral judgment, or ( ’onsciknci: (q. v.). The 
term is commonly used so as to convey, less 
than any other term, any the(-ry as to the 
specific nature of the power by which moral 
value is * ap]uehended.' (av.r.s.) 

Apprenticeship j Lat. ap))Tehmfh‘re., to 
learn j: (Icr. Lf Jirltnfjm't srn\ Kr. iqrpre'ntismuje^ 

1 tab n yriziato. The h arnijjg of a trade or craft 
under a contract wliioh gives the teacher the 
right to avail himself of the services of iho 
pupil for a specified term — usually a vathv^r 
long one. 

In the middle ages the right to exercise a 
craft was a valimble legal frai.chise, and those 
who enjoycil tliai right were jealous of any 
addition to tln ir numbrn s, which would make 
i their monopoly of the craft le.-s valuahle. TliC 
j cratt gilds and otlu-r iiKiustiial corporations of 

• the middle ages were powcrrul enough to secure 
;the passage of law.s relating to apprenticeship 
j devised in the intei'e.st of their monopolies 
; ratlicr llian nf the jmhlic at hirge. Maiiy of 
j the^e law.s survived the power wldcli had been 

iustiurnental in their ereati-ui (of Adam 
Siuilli, IVruhfi i)f yiilioKS, Ilk. 1 . chap. x). 
Tlie beginning of the loth ceiiturv wituc’ssed 
the downinll ol' tlie ohiioxious iealurcs uf the 
system. (at. it.) 

Approbation (moral) [Lat. ojqyt'ofMttfo ] : 
(h*r. Hhfsche P/th\ji*inj; J’r. a/q>rohali<m 
' vioraf*’ ; I tab n} proni.ziom' morale. Tiie recog- 
nition of conduet or character us moi ally gooti. 

The term is in most frequent iisc witli 
Hutcheson and siu‘cec<ling lbiti>h moralists, 
who discuss the questions whether moral ap- 
prohation is innate or the result of cxperiei.ce 
of cousequenocs, and lunv it is related to 
sonsiition, tt> reasoning, and to aesthetic appre- 
ciafioii, Adam iSniith (Theory of (he Moral 
Sentimnifii) iliscusse.s tlie social character of 
moral a]>probation. It is commoidy diatin- 
j guished Irom ae.^thctic n}>prcciation by the 
'• ditl’erentia tbat tlie ioruier does, wheieas the 
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latter does not, involve merit or demerit. S^?e 
CossciKNCK (also fi)r Litf'rafure). (w.K.s.) 

Appropriation [Lat. ad 4 - proimaTi, tt^ 
take to om*M lf| : Ger. Jfuayninig; Fr. ajipi-o- 
pnafion; lu\\. appro/ rnazi am. A term used 
technically hy Piotostaiit, especially Calvin- 
ist ic, theologians with n ferenoc to the heliever's 
relation to ‘ Grace ’ and to the ‘ Word of God.* 
The believer ‘ appropriates * the ‘ Grace of the 
Sciiptures’ })y faith (Wt*3t, Shorter Cateelusun. 
4jne5>t. 90); l»e ‘appropriates’ the ‘ Word of 
Ciod’ hy reatliu" and nxditation. Biblical 
interpretation, conducted in consonance witli ' 
princi])les, and applied practically in life, dis- 
covers the ground of the appropriation. Cf. 
Faith, and Hr.UMKNiirTics. (k.m.w.) 

Apraxia [(Jr d -f do]: Ger. 

Apraxle’, [n\ ft/yraxie ] liii), aprassia. (i)The 
loss of the piiwer to use or approciato the 
nature of coiunioii ol»jectw. 

It involves no sensojy disorder, hut a 
purely |»s_vchica! one. As aphasia expresses 
iijcajxicitv to handle words conectly, so apraxia 
ex|*re»ses a similar incaijacity in regard to 
common objects. The apraxic p<atient inis- 
t(d\es tlie use of objcNds; e. g. ht? may no 
longer he able to recogni/e coins and their 
use, may inistake a fork for a spoon, or a brush 
for a cane. The condition is contrasted with 
Asf.mia (<|.v.)» in which there is a general 
recej)tive defect, and to the eotiditiori termed 
(mental)Bj.iJJ J.>NF.Ss(q.v.). the defect in apraxia 
being primarily niotv»r. Cf. SPFKrii Am> its 
U r/FIXTS. (JJ.-J.M.U.': 

(2) A term used hy Morselli for the loss or 
suspension of psychomot r activity; « variety 
of <lis|)raxia, or general derangcmejit of con- 
duct Other pathological varietie.s are hvpcr- 
praxia, parapraxia, and hypopraxia. >See 
MorseJli, Sf-rni^j. mahiL tnenf,^ ii, {1H95). (k.m.) 

Literature : E. Cl a pa [( k n e , I 'ena pi ion 
6teieo-giio.stifpjc et stereo-ag'iiosie, Annec Psy- 
chol., V. 65 f. ; the literature of aplia.sia given 
under Siu:E(;h and jts IrEfLCis (<pv.). (j.j.) 

A priori and A posteriori (in logic) [ Lat] ; 
Ger., Fr., Ital., tlie .‘^arne. A rea.‘-oiiing is 
a priori when it proceeds to the determination 
of a profKX'^ition from or on the ground of the 
notion in which the es.sence of a subject, its 
conHlitutive marks, is siip|)osed to he given. 
It is thcreroie, independent of expeiience 
so far as attainment of the conclusion is con- 
eernecl, being thus Deductive {<pv.), and of 
ex])erience altogether if the notion he itself 
held to he due to the mind itself. (K.A.) 

A posteriori is contrusled with a//riw in both 
these mcajjing^. It ilesignales reasoning, which 


is Ikductive (q.v.), as opposed to deductivQ, 
and also applies to notions which are due to 
experience (i. e. making appeal to exj>erience), 

! rather than to the mind itstdf. P]xtended 
citations fiom literature on the contrast are 
to lie found in PJisler, Worterh d, philos, 
Bejjriffe. (J.M.U.) 

Although the definite use of the contrast 
a priori and a posteriori in reference to reason- 
ing goes hack only to Albert of Saxony, in 
the i.|.tli century (cf. Prantl, Gesch, U. Loyik, 
iv. 78), the contrast itself i.s as old as Aristotle, 
Beasouing a priori is that based on insight into 
the essence or furm of the subject, an insight 
which might in order of time he preceded, 
even nece'Sarily j)rcc.eded, by the collection of 
particulars from sense percej)tion, but vvhiidi, 
once attained, constitutes the source of 
necessary predications respecting the .‘subject. 
The Aristotelia!! doctrine, interpi eted hy such 
Platonizing moderns as Cud worth, who id» *Ji- 
tifietl the essence with innate ideas (see Ktenial 
and Jmrnultdde Mornlittf, l>k. 111 . chap. iii. 
§ 5). is evidently closely akin to tin* later 
Kantian viesv, the di^tiilctive mark of wliich 
is its definite statement of what it is that 
mind contvilmt*‘S from itself to ex|K‘riejice, 
and liovv the cunti ihuting is to ho coiiceivc'd. 
In Hume and Clarke may be seen the more 
special sense of a irriori as that wliich can he 
evolved, w ithout ajipeal to spei ial experience, 
hy inspection of ideas themselves. The term 
is used very sparingly by Iluuie in the Trea- 
tise on fJuman X<(ftt.re, jind frequently in the 
L\s>'a//s. C.M’, K antian TivUMiNOLOfiY. (it.A.) 

Aprosexia jGr. u -f 7r,>of7€V*»'i 
heodj: Ger, A/froserie PV. apro^exie; Ital. 
aj/roscsh'ia, Iruibility to fix. the attention. 
See Attention (flefe< ts of). (.T..).) 

Aptitude I Lat. aptiludo, from aptus^ fit]: 
Ger. Betjnhuntjy Neiynn<j\ P^r. aptitiule) Ital. 
attitndim, A natural or HCtpiircd rapacity 
for a certain kind of activity'. 

Like the wokIs faculty, trait, nisus, bent, 
the term \i.sually indicates an cmlowment of 
nature strengtln uod, it may be, by training, 
experience, or circumsfance ; as an aptitude 
for sports, for gaine.s of .‘^kill, for music, for 
business affairs. &c. In connection with the 
problems of human facultie.s — tlieir nature 
and distribution, the parts played by nature 
and nurtuie in our intelleotual growth — 
the tuTOJ hecomefi significant. (J.J,) 

Aquinas, Thomaa. (122 7-74 ) Of royal 
family, lie became a Dominican at the age 
of sixteen, and was instructed by Albeitus 
Magnus. Beiused ecclesiastical preferment, 
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uml .spent his life in teachiiig and writiiijiv. 
He was canonized in 1323. See St. Thomas 
(philosopliy of), 

Arabian Philosophy : see Scholabti- 
OJSM, Mohammkdamsm, Aveekoism, and 
Avicennism. 

Arbitrage : Ger. A rhilrage ; Kr. arbitrage; 
Ital. arhitruggio. The profit, wliich can he rea- 
lized from tin* dilferenee in market price of the 
same article in dilferent places at the same 
time; (j^iitrasled with the 8 [^culalive ])rofit 
due to the variation in price at dilTerent times. 

Btihne the inveniion of the tolcgtaph the 
ivpeiatioiiB of arbiti’uge re(piired great skill 
and involved large possible piofit or loss. At 
[rresciit tlje conditions of dilferent markets are 
so far km)\vn to buyo! S and sellers the world 
ovei- that tin* 1 isks and jxrofits of arbilrugo have 
b»*t n greatly reduced. lint at the same time, the 
S]jl)ere <.»f o]a‘ratiou oi arbitrage brokers has ex- 
tondrd itself more widely than ever, (a.t.u.) 

Arbitration [Lat. arhilndio ] : Ger, schhds- 
rirliferliche BniTteihiiig und Knt$chddutuj ; Kr. 
arbitrage; Ital. arbilrato. The delennination 
of a matter in dispute by a third ])(*rson acting 
by arilhorit y voluntarily eoiiferi ed upon him by 
tile HgreeuK lit of ilio piirtii^s to iIk* difference. 

Its voluntary eliaracter distluguisliea it 
Iroru judi<;ial pimeodings. Statutes exist in 
many stales by vvliicli, if the parties who 
agrtM* to submit tlicir dispute to arbUiation 
agree fnrlhrr to ask the aid of the Governimnit 
to eii force the award (or sentence), such aid 
may be given by judicial process. This is 
Hometinies, though iiuvTiecily,ttrnii<‘d Compul- 
sory ArbitralioJi. The arbiti at ion is not com- 
pulsory, but at the voluntary request of the 
))artics conijmlsory forct^ is given to theinvard. 

The actionrjs arbitrariae in Homan law paved 
the way for modern arhiiration. hi those the 
judex, though ajipoiiitecl l»y the court, was 
called an arbiter, and could decide according 
to his view of justice and equity, and grant 
specific relief if mciieydamagos would not afford 
adequate redress. He was appointed on the 
defendant's demand [lustit of Just., iv. 6, de 
Aciimifnt^, 31 ; Gains, iv. § 163). (s.e.h.) 

International Arbitration, or arbitration be- 
tween nations, docs not differ in principle from 
that between private individuals, except that 
there can be 110 mode of enhu ciiig the award 
by l;iw\ Their agreement to a resort to 
arbitration (submission, ct^npromis) imjdies, 
how'ever, a mutual engagement to submit 
in good faith to the decision reinlered, pro- 
vided it ho one within the jurisdiction con- 
ferred upon the arbitrators. See Title IV, 
1 . ^ 


De V arbitrage international, <if the * Decisions 
de la Conference do la Paix,' held at the 
Hague in 1899; Coisi, Arhitrato Inter- 
nadonale (Jdhvi, 1893); Darby, Int. Tribunals 
(London, ^^^ace Society, 1899). 

Arborization [Lat. arbor, tree] : Ger. 
EndbCiunichefi ; Fr. arborisation ; I tal. arborisa- 
TVi iniual ramifications of the processes 
of a Nkurooyte (q. v.) or nerve-cell. See 
Neuvou.s System (histology). (11.11.) 

Arcana [fiat, arcanns, hidden}: Ger. 
Arcana ; Fr. mgsteres ; Ital. arcani, (i') occulto. 
Applied generally to anything hidden or un- 
known, but usually^ to the esoteric. Used most 
fiequontly now by esoteric Buddhists and by 
thcosuphist.s. 

The cliief lii.«itoricrd interest centres in the 
arcana discigdina of tlie. early Christian 
Church. Converts from other system.s went 
through a lengthened catechu menate. When 
th(‘y wane so far iinsti ucted as to be ready for 
ba]jti.sm, tlie arc ina discl/dlna — consisting of 
the Creed uml the hold's Kiayer — w^ere made 
known to them. The moie es.scntial parts of 
the service wu re closed to catechumens. About 
the 6th (u ntury. owing to tlie altered circum- 
stances of the Clmrch, this custom seenu-s to 
have lapsed. Of. Magic. (u.m.w.) 

Arcetsilans or Arkesilans. (316-241 
n.c.) A Greek sceptical pldlosophiT; founder 
of the New or Middle Academy. He studied 
jhiJosophy under Theophrastus and Polemon. 
Ct’ Sciiooi.s OF Ghkj.ce. 

Archaeology and Prehistoric Archaeo- 
logy [Or. ancient, -f discoui'se, 

hue]: Gw. {prohisl'n'ische) Archaologie; Fr. 
arcUologie {^prehist^/riqae); hiA.urchrologiapre- 
istorica. Aichaeology the science wdiich 
attempts to reconstruct the history of man 
from the relics and lecords of the past. 

While a generic similarity of purpose charac- 
terizes the varir>us departments of areliaeo- 
logy, they differ in method and in the cliaracter 
of their fumlameutal problems according to 
the nature of' tlie material relics at command. 
The most important distinction is that wdiich 
.separates prehistoric (a word due to Sir Daniel 
Wilson) from historic archaeology ; for in spite 
of the fuudameutalcontinuity between the two 
periods, the presence in the latter period of 
written recoisks and the endless possibilities of 
illinninatioii wddeh a civilization capable of 
wrritten records may reveal, and the iota] 
absence of these in the former period, result 
in significant differences of method, material, 
and problems. Prehistoric arclmeidogy, con- 
sidered as a department of Anthropology 
5 r 
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(q. V.), finds its material in tlie relics of earth 
and lx>ne, of stone and metals, of fd)re or sinew, 
whicli have escaped the rava^^es of time, and 
perhaps by their ^jfeologioal location, or internal 
evidence of con junction with animal remains 
and the like,sugi»est the period of their original 
construction or deposit, Tlio two most general 
problems in regard to prehistoric man are the 
determination of tlie time of Jiis fir.st ap[>oar- 
ance, and the division of the j>eriods that 
elapsed l.Ktween then and liis emergence into 
liistoric times. The presence of ((uatevnavy 
man coeval with the mammoth at the opening 
of tlie glacial epoch is quite universally ad- 
mitted ; while his presence in still earlier 
geological ])erit>dfi, though by no means impos- 
sible, has not. us yet been .sati-dactorily estab- 
lished. The oldest age indicated by bunian 
relies is termed the Stone Age, and is sub- 
divided into iht^ ])alaef lilliic or old stone age 
(the j»leistocene period), and the iU‘o]itliic or 
new stone age (the preliistoric period). These 
names are derived IVom tlie clmracter <»f man's 
tnosl primitive imjdemeiits, the pabuolitliic 
(usually clii[qH.*d) iKing of a rnub r* typo of 
worknuin.sbip than the neolithic (fr»<juently 
polished). These, especially when found in 
fiitu nrnl in c^’miiectiou with the ndics of man 
Inniself and his rmmunients, inouinls, graves. 
kitchen-mi<!den.s^ and the like, s^ ive to fix a 
more or less definite grade of dcvcl<»pnumt, 
which, however, indetlnitely shades into, and 
may be overlapped by, the neolithic age. 

.Relics of judatolithio man have been found in i 
almost all portions of tlie earth wdierc coni- j 
potent investigation lias been carried on, and | Ger. Arehtti/}^ 
frequently in situat.ioijs sngrgi stive, if not de- j A 

raonstri:iti\e,()f a fairly detinite location in time. ! 

Vet it c'IkjuM l)e: mentioned that recent dis- 1 
cussion lia.s called in question the validity! 
of the criterion between chip/ped and polislnrd j 
iiriplcments as an index of serpicncc in time : ! 
for there is .some evidence not oidy tliat the 
two arts may have been carried on togctlicr, ! 
but that, with certain matci iais or in certain I 
places, the rubbing may have bo« ri more primi- ! to liave la cn a ]>upil of < "anoa of Egypt, and 
tive tlian tlie chipping. Cautiim demands j a relative of Micro IJ, king of Syracuse. He 
that stone inijdements of a palaeolithic ajipear- ! was ]»rofoun<lly ven ed in rnerdianics and 
ance Avifliout other corroborative evidence } hy<ln»statics. 

should not be too readily accepted as belong- 1 Architectonic: see AnrniTKCTimF. Ap- 
ing to tlie earlbfet period of mairs occupation. i plieil to principles of coiirtruciion and to 


advance. The former undoubtedly overlaps 
the neolithic period, while the age of metal, 
naturally forms an easy t.iansitioii to the cul- 
ture stages of liistoric times. The problems 
here discussed as prehistoric archaeology aro 
not infrequently considered under the heads 
of KTHNOi.<HiY or Ethnoguaphy (q.v.). 

JAterature : Kkank, Ethnology (1896), 
442 ; 8jii Daniel Wilson, art. Aivliaeo- 
logy, in -Ihicyc. Brit, (qth ed., 1875} ,* 
and ITvhistoiic Man (2 vols., 11875); Lun- 
lUH'K, Pieliisti.ric Times (4th ed.,* 187S), 

; d. (\ SoirniALL, Tlie Kpocii of. tlie 
Mammoth (187S), 430; TV. llovD DAW'KfNS, 
Early Man in Ihitain (1880), 537; X. Jota', 
Man before .Metals (1883), 365; Dk Bayi:, 
I/Archcoh Prehistoriqiu? ; G. ok Moutillkt, 
Le iVtdiisturique ( 1883); Mok>i:li.l Antropol. 
gon. (t 8()0); Sorm-.s Mi'Li.kji, Nordisebe 
Altortbum.^kunde (1898) ; NADAir.LAr', 
1 /Anu*i‘. Prchistorlque {1883) ; Ra.nkk, 
Her Menscli (2Jid ed., 1896); HOunks, 
Ergesch. (Ie.s Alenschen (1892). For more 
detailed and special works see the Htmature 
under Anth nopoi.oo v. (j ..1 . ) 

Arche |Gr. 've\T/]. Aristotle’s term b>r 
first ]»i inriple or source, in the stmsc of Ibrmal 
and final (.‘ausk (q.v.), in bis .scheme of 
causes. (.i.M.ii.) 

Archelaus of llffiletu.9. Sunmmctl Pby 
siens. Lived about 450 n.c. A Greek philo- 
soplitu* ilcvoted to ])bysical scienec. 'The pupil 
I of Anaxagoras, and ]>robal.)ly tlie teacher of 
Socrates. 

Archetype jGr. rlilef, -f form] 

i rhUd] Fr. ; I tal. 

Platonic word meaning tlie 
perfect or ab.-olutc idea (cf. Plat«>njsm, ami 
Ii>KALlS!ir) of each thing allm- its kind. S.-i; 
refm'cMees to Plato (lu’poUic, .lowettV trails., 
vi. ,507, and ildd. v. 472, and others in 
FJeniing-C'uldeiwood, Vocab, of rkilos,, sul> 
verbo). (J.M.P..) 

Archimedes, (cir. 287-12 n.o.) Tho 
grcjitest geometer of antiquity. He is said 


Following the. Stone Age was the age. of 
metal, which iis uijually dividi d in Europe 
into the Ih onxe and Iron ages ; the former 
characterizing the general ]>eriod of culture 
contoinitant with simple nietallurgic jirocessc^s. 
while the latter i-uggests a period of far gre-ater 
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the science of such principles in all theoretical 
work. By a secondary meaning it is applied 
to whst i» extremely schematic, formal, and 
logical. Kant’s usage illustrates tho fir.st 
meaning, ami liis pliilosophy illustrates the 
second, (j.M.n.) 




ARCHITECTURE — ARISTON 


Architecture [ Cr. + art ] : Ger. 
Jiati/m'Hsi ; Fr. architecture ; Ital. architeUura. 
The Bcii'iice and art of l)iuMij]g. 8ee 
CATION (of the fine arte). 

Archytas. Lived about 350 b.c. Greek 
philosopher, Tnatheinaticiaii, and gi iieral. H<* 
holonf^ed to the Pytluii^orean seliool ; is saiti 
to have ]>eeii the fiist to apply geometry to 
mecluinies, and to have saveil Plato from the 
wrath of Dionysius the tyrant. 

Argiwent [Lat. argamenUim]*, Ger. 
A rgument (^*1 rgumentirtn, x\ rgiuiientafion)^ 
/Jewels; Fr. anju/nent ; ItaL argomento, A 
reasoning in \vhi« h the }ehiti(»n between 
gioiiuds and eonehision is explieit. 

Aigmneiitum seems at first with Cicero to 
have had tf»e m«)re special sense of ground on 
which a conclusion inii.d»t be based, and Iicikt 
was fV(Mpicntly identified with the middle | 
teini in a SYll<»L*;iMn. Put the more general | 
iiK'aning toexisle<l with the other, andgiadually j 
gained widvTacrept-.mce. Arguim iUatiois (piite | 
a common ( (piivalcnt for argumentum among j 
the later I.atin logi(fiaiis. (a. a.) I 

For tin? various sorts of argument sec! 
Dkitc'i ion, lNi»(jrTioN\ A raioiM, A foutioki, 
CllO l l.rs IN PiOiUANOO, PllDiaTIO Al> Au- 
snunuM. SoiMirr., Faij.acv, and Puouf. 

Argumentation ; se t: J 1 1 : as< » n 1 N(; . 

Arianism : Ger, Aria/^i.smus \ Fr. dro//^- 
; Ital. Ariaai,<ttio. 'I lie nani.' given to i 
tile (.‘liristological tluujiy of Arias (li. 318; 

A-l.,). I 


1720, with Samuel Clarke; ami in New 
England, in 1747, witli Jonathau Mayhew. 

Literature: GinnuN, Decline and Fall of 
the Ponian Empire, chap, xxi ; KuuviNff, 
Gesch. d. Ar. llai csie ; Gwatkin, Suul. of 
Arianism; Haknack, Hist, of Dogma (Eng. 
trans.), iii, iv; the relative article in Herzog’s 
li» al-Kncyc. (with liteiaturc). For modeiTi 
times, see Sti:»‘hp:n, English Thought in the 
1 8th (.Vntnry: PAiTiSoN, Teiideiiries of Re- 
ligions Thought ill England (1688-1 7 60) i 
M, Stl'Akt, Letters; NoinoN, Statement of 
luasons. (jt.M.w.) 

Aristippus. (423-cir. 366 n.r.) Gnn k 
])hiloso])liei-, founder of the (’vniiaic school. 
A j>upil of Socrates, lie diil'ered trom Socrates 
in philoso|)hic teachings. ETe pas^rd .some 
Years at the coui t of Dionysims. See Schools 
OF Ghkkcf (Cyrenaics). 

Aristobulus. Lived in Egypt between 
181 and 1 17 n.r. ; lait datc.s of liirth and 
death are not certain. A dew who tried to 
identify Greek philosophical conce])tions witli 
the .lewisli religion. He is tl»e tir.si. ri'pre- 
sentative of Hellenic Judai>in, or .L'wisli 
Alexandrianism. His reputed Cor/iotentf.nies 
on the Writings of JIoscm are ipjoted hy tlie 
patri.stie Fathers. 

Aristocles or Aristokles. (i) Of Me.ss{ina 
or M< .ssiiia. A Ciivek Peripatetic of tiie 2nd 
(‘oiiturv A.J). Wrote on **thics, (2) Of J^er- 
garijus (cir. 100-33 A.n.). A rhetorician 
and JVripatetic philoso[>her ; pupil of Herodea 


Tlif Arian doctrine must l»e traced to the 
appareiiily c<mtradi<-1orv .statnni-nt.s of the 
Alexanilriaii tlieologinns, e.-^j'ciially Origen, 
regarding the relaiion lietween the Fattier 
and tli«' Son. Tlio Alexaiidi ian.s taught, on 
ll'.e one hand, tlu^ eicj-nity of t'hiii't ; on tlie 
other, his ^eparato ‘ e.s.^enc<^’ and, by con.se- 
<pieiice, his iiifi riority to the Fatiuu’. Arius 
aceejited the latter alternative. This contra.'^l 
was exjrreSBe*! hy the ‘ full ' Ariaus iu the* 
term hetero onsios. The ‘ seini-Arlans * u.sed 
the term /u*'ino-o?/siu,s - -inimitting identity of 
S*asenetN’ but denying idonlity of ‘ sub.staiice.' 
Some of tin in, like Kunomiu^, ein ployed the 
term anmi nos, thus emjjhasi/iiig the diiVer- 
euees rather than tlie identity. The orthodox 
formula, as.'^oeiated with the Nieriio Creed, is 
expressed in the term homo-onsios. uud implies 
the eooipiality of Father and Son. The whole 
subject is intimately bound up with the 
dllHcult problems surroumling the Alexandrian 
th(a»ry of tlie Louos (q. v.). Tlie ekussical 
jieriod of the eontiover.sy is from 318-81. 
Till' discussion liroko out again in Eiiglaud iu 


Attieu.^j. 

Aristocracy : Ger. Aristocratie: Fr.an'sfO' 
erode.; Dal. aris/oerazia, ^i) form of 
goveriiuient iu wliich the .sovereign ]>o\v(M‘ is 
vested in a .'-elect nuiuber of i udi\ itluals. 
(2) Tho.'^e iudiviiluals and tlu‘ class to w]ii<‘]i 
they l.»elung. 

Py fieri vatioii • pr(‘V(*rument of the be.^it/ 
eitlier singular or plural. Plato and Ari- 
stotle di.^tingui.vh it funu oligarchy tgovern- 
nnuit f)f the few, in a had sense), and it has 
still a better flavour. The commonest sense 
now is a class .^ufierior in birth and bleeding 
to the utlier ehisse.s in a .slate, w'hether re- 
taining special political privilege.- or not. Fur 
the difiiculty of an exact definition see 
0 . Lewi.s, I\ifit. 'rcrms, x. 73. 

Litvra/ure : \If«NTKsc,>i;ii':c, Esprit dcs 
Lois, 11 . iii, cf. ILL iii. iv ; Akistoti.k, Pol., 
iv, () ; Halt.eck. Int. Law', i. diap. vi. 
§ I. (j.n.) 

Aristou or Aristo. (i) An Athenian, sou 
(»f Aristocles, and father of Plato. (2) Of 
Alexandria (cir. 30 B.c.). A pliiio.sopher (seo 
7 F 2 
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Pkrjpatetics). (3) Of Ceos (cir. 230 bc.). Aristotle's Experiment: Ger, Vm^nuch 
Succeetled Lycon as head, or scboUirch, of the vmi ArUtoteles \ Fr, rx/tericrLce d^Arufote; 
Poripatetie srliool. (4) Of Cliios (cir. 273 B.e.). It ah f^xjterimmto d'Aristotile, Tlie second 
Surnained tlie Hireii for his eloquence. A finger of either liand is crossed over the first, 
JStoic, disciple (»f Zeno, who opened a school in such a way that its tip is broiiglit upon the 
at Athens and lediuvd on ethics. Jiediifered thumb-side of the latter. A unirl)le or other 
Iroin Zeno. He despised logic, nyiaded natural round object is inserted between tbe crossed 
})hiloso|:»hy, and reganl(‘d indifierence to every- tips : the single marble is ‘ felt ’ as two objects, 
thing e\(?cpt virtue and \ico as the highest Sonietiines, ii* the subject is eye-minded, only 
good, and a clear, wcdl-iiiibrmed, healthy habit one tibject is ‘ felt,’ despite the fact that two 
of mind as the only virtue. sensitive surfaces are affected which, under 

Aristotelian Logic : see Formal Logic, ordinary ciiciinistances, can be affected only 
Aristotle. (3S4-22 b.o.) In point of by two distinct objtcts. The iJlusioii is 
intellect alone. ])rohabIy the most remarkable assisted by slight movement of the finger- 
of men. His father, Nicomachus, was a phy- tips. 

sician. Left an orphan early, he was placed JAterature: Sakpoiid, rV>urso in Exper, 
under a guardian, Pruxenus, who had him cart - PsyclioL. exj>t. 3 ; Kivkus, Mind (1894), 583 ; 
fully educated. At seventeen, accortling to the ihiiNHi. Ruuinw. d. Tastsinnes, and Annce 
In st account, he visited Athens, and, wlieii Plato IVychol., iii. 225 £. (1898); Arlstotlic, On 
leturnod from Sicily, joined the latter's school. Dreams (De Insomniis), chap. ii. (R.n.T.) 
He remained in Athens twenty years. He did Aristotle's Terminology: see Gh£EK 
not fully agivc with his inasler in opinions. Tl•:KMl^*o].oGV, passim, 

^larrietl I’ythias, the daughter (by iidoption) Aristoxenns of Tarentnm. Lived about 
of Hermias, prince of Atanieu.s in Asia 330 B.c. A Gn ek pbilosoplier, pupil of Aii- 
Miuor. Upon liie assassintd/ion of tbe prince, stolle. He wrote many works, nearly all of 
he tied with his wife to Mitylene for two Y(‘ars. which are lo.st. 

Ikcame the tutor of King Philip's .son, Alex- Arithmetical Mean: see Mlax. 
under. Aristotle opened a school in x\thtniH Arithmomania [Gk. number, + 

called th<.i Lyceum. Accused of imp/ieiy he gai'ui, madness] : Ger. Arithnuynirinie ; i'r, 
withdrew to (>liah’is in Euboea, where ho died, aritlmimnanio ; Ital. aTituumumin, A maj kt d 
He wrote ou all tbe sciences of his time and or morbid tendency to cotini or keep tally, or 
created new ones. The trequent mention t)l to be anxious about, and speetdate in iiumeri- 
hi.s Jiaine in tlie main articles of this or of cal relations. Gf. .Mama, (j.j.) 

any pliilosopbical or scientific dictionary Literafnre: IL Sauky, Etude clinique .sur 
showfc his extniordinai y inrtueijco upon human la folic heieditaire (1886); V. Maona.v, 
tiiought. (- 'f. the tr»pics following. Recheiches .sur les centres norveux, 2<’ fccrie ; 

Aristotle's Bictiim : Ger. dictum de omni and Lev* din. sur les mal. mciit. ( 1 893) ; Lk- 
et nullo (Lat. form); Fr. (Lat. form); J’tal. grain. Delire chez k*.s degdicre.? (1886). (L..M.) 
(Lat. form). The so-called </£; e/ Arius. (dr. 2 50“’336 a.d.) The founder 
Aulio, the general axiom of categorical syllu- of Aiuams.m (q.v.). Ordained ^leacon by tlie 
gism : ‘Quidquid dicitur universuin dealiquo patriaich iVtei*, and promoted to the highest, 
suhiecto, affirniatur dc quoviseoiitentosub illo, rank among the clergy by Ale-xander, he wtis 
quidquid negatnr do aliquo univerHJiliter ne- exiled to Illyrioum, after the Council of Nicaea 
cepto negatur do oiiinihus de quihiis illud (or Nice), by Constantine. Tlie seiiti-m^e 
alterum aflirinainr,’ is rightly assigiied to was revoked after two or three years, and he 
Aristotle, though liis enunciation of it (i 1), would have lier^n restored to communion, after 
10-15; 24 h, 26-301 gives less prominence to i avowing lii.s suhniiission to tiie creed ado]>ted 
the aspect of extension tliaji do the ordinary | by the Council, iuid be not suddenly died, 
scholastic formulas. Arius left several valuable theological discus- 

Explicit recognition of the Dictum a.s the sions ami treatises, 
gcneial piindplc of Hyllogisin occurs, first in Arminiaaism : Ger. *4 warn am /wws; Fr. 
1 ioe thins (sec Pif till 1 , 6WA. </. Loyik^ i. 652, Arminianime \ Ital. A rminianismo. The 
659). rao:at cehibiated form of the reaction against 

Literature ; Ou the rfdation of the Dictum tlie extreme or sujiralapsariaii interpretation 
to other axioms of ffyllogisin, Hamilton, of the Calvinistic dogma of predestination. 
Logic, ii. App. VI; Mill, Logic, Lk. I. chap. So called from its origimitor, »]acobu>s Araci- 
ii ; Lotzk, Logik, § 97 f, (ila.) nius (q.v.) of J/cydeu (1560-1609). 
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The rigid Culvinistic dogma of predestina- 
tion — taught hj Tin Beza of Geneva, among 
othei*8, under whom ArminiiiB studied — incul- 
cates that eternal life is foreoidained for 
some, cternul damnation for cithers ; and that 
these arc ends wliich exist for the revelation 
of God's attrihutes. Against this view the 
Arunnians drafted the Jicnumstrano* (i6io) 
to the States of Holland ; hence their other 
name, llemonstriints. In its live articles the 
RemortM/trance sets forth: (i) Election con- 
ditional upon faith ; (2) the death of Christ 
for all ; (3) the dependoiice of man upon 
grace, and his insuftieicncy without it; (4) the 
indispensableness of grace for goodness, yet 
its faihire in some cases; (r,) pari icipmtion in 
Christ's Sjiirit as the na'ans of salvation, 
altlnmgh all may not persevere in the use of 
it as an iiistrnmeiit for the defeat of Satan. 
Hugo Giotins, the jdiilosopher, was the most 
eminent adherent of Arminianism. The Cal- 
vinistic ainl Ainiinian theories represent rc- 
sjiectively determinism and indeterminism of 
tiie \vill. The Arminian vit;w is represented 
to-di»y by the theologians of the Wesleyan or 
Metluxlist Kpiscopal Church. (r.m.w.-j.m.b.) 

Liferaturc \ Banos, i4ifo of Arminius; 
LiMHuKCn, Theol. Christ ianu ; G. 8. Fkanckk, 
I)e Hist. Dogniatum Ai min. ; J. MUller, 
Lehre v. d, Siindc?, Bk. IV. chap. iii. (also 
Kng. trails.) ; Doknkr. Hist, of Brotestani 
Theol. (Eng. tran.s.), i. 42o f. (tt.M.w.) 

Arminius, Jacolius. (1560-1609,) A 
Dutch thenlogiaii who founded Ahminiamsm 
(q.v.), II is I >iitch name was J acob Hai inenseu. 
Educated at Maibuig, Leyden, and Geneva, 
he also visited Rome. He was ordained 
mini.stor at Amsterdam. Doubts as to the 
Calvini.stic doctrine of predestination led to 
the cliurge of lietoiodoxy. The Supremo Court 
of the Hague listened to a discussion between 
Arminius and Gomar. He left several able 
theological treatises. 

Amauld, Antoine. (161 2-94,) l^octor 
of the SoiVxmne, a c^didiratcd French tiico- 
logiun and pldloMipber. lie was always a 
determined antagonist of the Jesuits, whose 
enmity finally drove him into exile, wlieie he 
died. He became a zealous Jansenist. He 
wiMte uuiny works on theology, h»gic ( 77 /c 
i^.r^ Roy(U Loyic), and [diili.sophy. He 
produced a reform in the style of French 
theologians, Bascal and Bossuet following his 
purer taste. 

Amoliius (‘ tlie elder ’), Lived probably 
about 302 A.i). An eloquent converted 
apologist for Christianity. He w^as the 


teacher of Lactantius. Wiote a strong and 
sarcastic work against Paganism. 

Arnold, Daniel Keinrich. (1706- 75 -) 
Professor of philosophy and divinity at • 
Kdiiigsberg. 

Arnold, Johann Christian. (1724-65.) 
Professor of phih>sop>hy, and afterwards of 
physics, at Erlangen. 

Amott, Neil. (178S-1874.) Rcottisli 
pliysician and eminent experimenter in 
natural philosophy. A pu]»il of Sir Everard 
Home, hr jnactl.sed in J.omlon ; lectured 
and wrote on natural pliilosophy. Became 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, and in 1854 
received the Rumford medal for his inventions. 

Arrian. An eminent Oeek historian 
who lived during the 2nd century a.j>. The 
[uqiil and friend of Epictetus, he published 
the master’fl works. Under Hadrian he was 
prefect of Cappadocia, and consul under 
Antoninus Pius. 

Art and Art Theories fljat. unvl : Ger. 
Kiiast und Kmisttheoruui ; Fr. (thtiories de V) 
art; Rul. {leorie deM') arte, (1) tn the 
broadest sense, any activity or production 
involving intelligence and skill. In this 
sense it is opposed to * nature' on the one 
hand, and to unskilful production on the 
otlier; while it is distingnislied from science 
as doing from knowing. (2) In a narrower 
sen.se, equivalent to fine art, an activity or 
a product of activity, wliich has aestiietic 
value or (in the broadest sense of the term) is 
beautiful. (3) In a still narrower sense it is 
sonudimes restricted to sculpture and paint- 
ing, but this is lialilc to ol»jccfion as the w'ord 
is needed in the broader sense of {2). 

Under this topic tlicie is given a sketch of 
general theories only, except wiiere a particular 
art may' illustrate a gouoral ])oint of view. 
For the various cla.ssilications of the arts sec 
Clas.«ofjo’ATIOn (of the fine arts); and for 
closely related problems see Aki>thktic.s, and 
Bka uty. 

Theories (if art fall, for the most part, under 
three classes according as they examine 
^a) the end sought by art, as to imitate nature, 
to express an hleal, tt> give delight ; or (6) the 
social or educational value of art, und its 
relation to morality and religion ; or (c) the 
psychological impulses out of which art 
has sprung, as the instinct of play, of self- 
exhibition, of decoration. See, 

L Ancie7U 'Flieories, Greek theory regarded 
imilation as the essential nature of fine art. 
According to Plato, God creates an ‘ idea,* or 
a world after the pattern of ‘ideas*; the 
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ortisiui reseiublt'S Ooil in that he makes real useful arts) to give pleasure or to serve 
thiiigs Mil accordance with the idea,’ i.e. he ‘diagoge* — that rational enjoyment or ideal 
has to have a scieiitilic knowleilgt* of his employment of leisuie wdiieh tl\e man of 
products; hut the artist (e.g. the painter or culture and elevation of mind delights in. 
poi t ) iinilatos tla‘ products of otliers without Art is thus distinguished from play or i>a.stime, 
necoss:iT ily having any scientific knowledge ! wlilch gives merely rern*ation, though music 
of tlie thing iniitated. He is thrice remov»Ml I may iialetal serve this latter end also. Only 
from the truth. He has as Ids pattern not j music is treated in detail with respect to its 
the eternal Mdea/ the true reality, but the j educational value, but j)ainting and tragedy 
thing of seJise. A copy of this is iiiferior in ; have inci<]ental mention. The es])ecial edu- 
value to tiie original. Moreover, the artist is ; rational value of music is as a moans to 
sntislied to present an apjiearancc: he di»es j lational enjoyment, hut it has also moral 
not necessarily peiietmte to the truth, .lust ; power by hi ingiiig us into syin])atliy with 
lor this reason art i.s dangerotis in eilucation. ! st itos of mind like courage, gentleness, See, 
Additional objections me that poets often jit slruld liave a threefold use: tlie ethical 
convey faulty ethical and religious concept j inch divs for education, the lax for recreation 
tioii?', and H at imitation of iiialesirahle stati'S I in old ago, the cntliu.-iaftic for [>nrgii]g the 
( f mind through music, or of evil }»assions | emotions. Fur I'orsoJis specially liable to 
and characters in acting, must react tm tlie j the emotions of compassion, fear, or en- 
jKTson imitating, and, by sympjitliy. upon the | thu.^iasm. ‘after listening to melodie.s which 
speitator. Art, liuwever charming, should not ; raise their s«;ul to ecstasy, relap.se into their 
he {nlmilted unless it can he juoved to he for t normal condition.' ‘They ex|.ierience a purg* 
the good (jf tlie .state. ^Vllen usf‘d to adorn ; ing and a ph iiMira)>le feeling of relief.’ A 
noble sentiments, music and all art may havid >iuiiiar catharsis of the passion-: is ellVcted by 
the highest educational \alue. For art! tragedy, ('f. (‘ath.vusis. and TnAtru’. 

springs from certain primitive instincts, whiclii i 1 . 1 . 71 imnes' in the (uid iSth erntun^s, 
in aniuiids find ex])iessi'.ni in play and crios j The same genera! prlnci|>le tliitl art i.s imjta- 

of various kinds -an ovm flowing of activity | tion api^ears as the hasi> of early French and 

or surjdus <if energy ' hut wliicli iji man have I Englisli theoi ies. The forimila. Jcctdved a 
the additional element of older, i.e. of ih\thm ; diiVerent emidiasis in conse<]uence of the actual 
and harmony, and so find exprcfc.’i-ion iii the Mendencic.s ot art (genre and landscape jiaiut.' 
choral dance and song. I ing), and as Imitation of Nature was given 

Imitation is for Aristotl(‘ both a source of; general statement by Hatteaux (1746). 
art, at least of ]-oetry and painting, and the ; Anoih* r formiiJa. tanphasi/ed trull) as the end 
means of its enj(yment. it is natural to man ‘ of art, ‘ Jtieii n est Im mu »jue If* vrai ’ ; hut 
to imitate ainl tc» fl«*light. in imitations. W e I Mrui h,’ wliicli with Iloileau (11)74) had meant 
.‘^ay tliis is .so-an»l-so; and Ihi.s ]dca.sure of j nearly the .same .as tl>e ratiumil ‘ elearne.ss and 
le.'UJiing i.s tlie cliief element a.'^ide from th.at i di.slinctnes.s ‘ of ] )csi’arte.s. came to mi'an, witli 
produced by tlie colouring or sme/. .similar hln* growth of ‘ Nat uialism/ 11 1 « presimtat i-»n 
camse. But altl.ougli art i.s called imiiation, M>f the varit?ty of nature, or of its life and fidi- 
aiid eveii music is f^yleri the most iniitati\ e j lit ss (i.)idci'ot, 176, a). 

of the art.s, the term has witli Aristotle the ; The ‘ strictest imitation of nature ' i.s alsf) a 
significance, not of (<>])yii;g existing tiiing.s uri standard with Shatteshury {(' hornet crii^hcs^ 
acti«ms, hut of repn sejjtiiig more or less j 1 7 1 1 ). hut his watchword of ‘ truth ’ i.s HUp]de- 
ideali/ed (i. e. iiilensifitd or inodilitfd by ; meutf'd In’ ‘ unity of design,’ and the painter 
imaginufi<m) cunot ions, characters, or .situations, j * knows that lie is even llien unnatural when 
Poetry should relate not what has oc. uri ed, i he follows natun* too cl(>se and .strictly copie.s 
tmt what might <;ccnr, what is |»os>ihIe in ; lif<?.' In his furth.er .statement that the artist 
aecoid with general laws. It i.s therefore ; a vind.s what is jx*cuJiar ami se(di.s to form his 
more jdiilosophical and more elevated than • idea from many objects, we have the suggestion 
history. Ti agefly .'^eeks to r< pj i'seiit men j of the theory which hoKl.s that art i.s to expre.ss 
better than they are, < oinedy worse; mid the j an idt?a!, and tliat the ideal is to be found in what 
same difference ajipcars in tljLMVoi’k of different I i.s niit>.st charaetcTlstic, not of the individual, 
pa inters. | hut of the species. So Reynolds (i 759 )- 

As regard.^ the end and tlie educational j Wim kehnaiiii, also, in his I/istnrf/ of Aricimt 
value of art, Aristotle makes Die end of|dr/ (17^*5), held that the Greek.s aimed to 
all the line arts (a.s coni lasted with the 'express ideal beauty by niuking tlieir works 
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of art general rather than in(livi(lual. Ideal (1790). It is tlie essciiee of art that while 
beauty would be like pure water with no known to be art, and not nature, it yet must 
individual cliaracteristios. Expression is detri- seem like nature in being free from all con- 
niental to beauty. On tin* other band, he atraint of rules or set purpose. Beautiful art 
notes, besides the ‘ beautiful ' style, (or style of is free ; it is the production of genius, and tho 
grace), the ' gi and ’ style, wind) is beautiful as esseia e of genius is that it works not accordiiig 


the expression of a tranquil soul, and again says, 

* Beauty williout expression would lie colour- 
less, expiVFpion without beauty unjilKisant/ 
The antithesis Vietwe<‘ii (formal) beauty and i 
exjiression, whieb has lieeu proinineut in all ! 
Ruh*equent theory, was thus (letinitdy stated, i 
Lessing restricted formative art (sculpture; 
inid jiaiiiting) to beauty, but admitted the 
iepresentati»'ii of the ugly into poetry, as the 
latter art need not dwell permanently upon 
the painful impressioji. l.e>>ing al^o (in his 
Laoi'oihi, 1769) defined sharply the proviiic<\s ; 
of the arts of foiau, on tlie one bund, and of 
jioetry on tlie other, by their i cspeetive media. 
Scul[)ture and painting, employing co(‘xisting 
signs (.slia]U‘ and colour), can represent bodies, 
but only suggest actions ; poetry, using succes- 
sive signs (tt'iieft), rei»resents actions, but 
depicts bodies liy suggestion only. 

111 . Thor'hi* ijiotcrng out of Ronianiic 
morcimni. X'arious temleneies, social and 
poliiirjd as well as aesthoti<t, iound expres>ion 
in a revolt, fr(»m clas>ic foiins, in a deni.aud lor 
Ireedoni in art. a.s in life, in Rouss.*;au's en- 
tliusiasm for tlie natural as opjiosed to the 
conventional or artificial, aiul in tlje ajipi ecia- 
tionol Sbakespeare, of ( h^thic archit<'ctui‘e,aml 
of romantic poetry. Wliat had been called 
‘will!’ or ‘ uiaudered ’ was given aesthetic 
value undei’ the c(>nce|»tion of the .sublime or 
sigiiificant. 'I’liis found tlieopetic evpitssion 


to models imposed, but by originating products 
wliieh serve a.s models. OeniuB embodies in 
art aesthetic ideas ; and an aesthetic idea is 
i\ creation of tlie imagination which, instead 
of being formed liy rule, suggests more than 
can be exliausteil by any definite concept. On 
the other liainl, a. ' normal idea,' formed by 
making a comp* ..site of various particulars, is 
merely correct, not lieautiful, 'I he end of all 
aesthetic art is to give ph asure : if in the meie 
senpatiniis, it may be called pleasant or enter- 
taining art; if in mod( s of cognition, beautiful 
art. 

Schiller exjiressed anotln r aspect of the aid; 
coiiscionsnes.s of his time iu terniing ancient 
art Naivk (<1- v.) and modern ‘sentimental.’ 
In the former the aidist /s nature ; in the latter 
li (5 iiature, is consciously ajairt from it, 

is subjective^ rather tlian'olijeetive — a thought 
\vhi(di was fnrtlier dt veloped by Scblcgel in 
hivS conception of Ikoxy (q. v.). Sehlegel 
ako asserted the essence of modern ait to be 
not the beautiful. but t lie interestlng,inoluding 
tbe jiiijuant, the striking, the ugly, &c. ; and 
again lattu* asserted that the beauty of art lies 
in its significant content, and hence that its 
essence is the symbolic. Schiller's most impor- 
tant service lay in liis treatment of tlnij function 
of art. in the education of the race {Letters 
I on (he .1 Edtu\ of Mnn, 1 793 ”' 5 )* 

[ 'fhe aim of cdiucation is to bring tin? indivd- 


in (ioethe’s essay on (lernuin archifecture j dual into harmony^ with universal law\ It is just 

7 7.1)1 which he lamfrasts ‘beautiful' art {tin- characteristic of art ami beauty tiiat tliis 
with ‘ chai acteristic ’ art to the advantage of j is acconqilislied — that the individual Iiecomes 
the latter. the ideal — not by compulsion, but in free* loin. 

Tliis doctrine was cariied further by Hirt For art is play. It is an activity which is 
(1797), ami tlie essence of art wa.s declared to autotelic (nut eontrtdlml hy outside ends), and 
hiM he clianieteristi<'. Art shoul<l aim to present at the same time perfeclly harmonious (llio 
what nature intended to proiluce iu a given expres.sion of an ordering principle). This 
sjiocies, and to present tliis by means selected acsthelie jday is imleed not to bo identified 


oxjiressly for their fitness for this end. This with physical play, hut it may he l egaidod as 
was in turn criticized by Coot he, who as.serted an outgrowih, since the freedom wdiioli is its 
that the characteristic must be nuulilied liy prerogative has its analogy in the surplus of 
])(;auty (formal) in order to Vie really individual energy exhibited in the play of animals. The 
(as contrasted with the generic or abstract), necessity which calls tiiis out is not oxtenial, 
and to liecome perfect art (i. e. the beautiful hut lies in their own fullness of life. Sehopen- 
conceived in a narrower sense, not ineliuling hauer gives a similar value to art, a.s silencing 
necessarily the significant). the de.siies, and cnahliiig the individual to 

'rbis same general movement toward freedom transcend himsell‘, to contemplate or embody 
and enlargement in art. found more systematic the ‘Ideas’ which are the objectifications of 
expression in Kant’s Criti<iue of Jmigment Will, the ultimate reality. 
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ART AND ART THEOEIES 


Scliflliiig iind ifegel give tluj thought of 
Kant and Schiller a more metaphyaioal turn. 
Art, aeeording to Schelling, is that complete 
union of subject and olyoet which philosophy 
geeks : it is therelorc superior to idiilosopliy 
as expression of tlic absolute. According to 
Hegel, art is the revelation of truth in sensuous 
form, and a more adequate expression of the 
idea than can be made through nature. It is 
therefore on the same plane with religion and 
p]jilusu[)hy ; but as embodying the idea in 
sensuous form, it is fitted to he, as it has been, 
the first instructn ss of peoples. It has em- 
bed ie<l and shown to them the spiritual values 
of tlieir lives. 'I'he various periods of symholie, 
classic, and romantic art are determined by the 
expression found for the ideaL 

IV, lurml art th'orles, llecent writers 
have concerned ilieiuselvos largely with the 
psychological and nnthiOj)ological origins of 
art, or witli its social and moral functions. 
As reganis the nature of art. tii<ioiies may 
again be related to the actual development of 
art itself. This has been chiefly in mn.Mc and 
kaubcape painting on the one hand, and in 
the i.ovel on the othci*. Of these, the former 
tend to bring into prominence the pleasures of 
sensation uml form, the latter the leprescntu- 
tioJi of a significant content. lm}»ressii*ni.sin 
(as a theory of tin? aim of art, not of the 
means by which this shall l)o.‘ securtvl) has its* 
motives ill tlic former. Tater {Fortn. Aei?.. 
October, 1877, reprinted in Tht> 
uige.s that music is the type of all art, the 
ideally consnmmato art. Talne leans, iu his 
definition, lo the empliii.sis of content. ‘The 
end of a work of art is to manifest Botne 
essential or salient cliaiaetcr. ... It does 
tills by einploving a group itf connei ted parts.' 
Kuskin eni|>liasi/.es especially the value of 
charactei isiic exprcs.*‘ion, and by tim insistence 
on sincerity and truth tends often to transform 
aeatlictic into ethical cafegorie.s, Guyaii seeks 
to com] line both sides : ‘Art is expres.sioii of 
the highest idea in the langtiage which thrills 
the sense.s most dc'eply, and thins stirs all 
emotions, higher and lower.' If art i.s defined 
as tlie embodiment of the beautiful, the same 
antithc'.siis may be repeated according us the 
Imutiful is understood to include or to exclude 
expression or signifi<*ance. Of. Foumalism. 

Finally, there may be noted here the di»plica- 
tioii of Lange’.s theory (see under v, Y) 

to art, by which art is defined to be a capa- 
city to give to others a pleasure free from 
pradical interest .s and resting on a conscious 
self-illusion. This conscious illusion, ‘ make- 
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believe/ or Skmiu.anck (q. v.), whether in 
imitation of nature or in the production of an 
emotional state, is the ‘ constant factor in art/ 
As regards tlie moral and social i*elaiions of 
art, Kuskin lias cmpba.sized its earnestness as 
above noted, Morris [Ilo2)es and Fmrs for 
dr/, 1881) its dependence on social conditions. 
Ciuyau(/>'«r/ auj>oint de ime socMogi(jiuejiSS()) 
regards artistic emotion as in it.s nature social, 
and the end of art to be not only the pro- 
duction of agreeable sensation.s, but • the ex- 
pression of life. This last inchules especially 
the expres.sion of the social sentiments, sym- 
pathy, interest, fiity, &c. Tol.^^toi would limit 
art to the production of simple pleasures 
shareable by all, or to the rejircsentation of 
sentiments of universal fraternity. 

Another set of writers liave treated espe- 
cially the origin of art, and fro(juently in con- 
nection with this its: value to tim individual 
or the race. Spencer {Priuc. of PaychoL, 
ii)adtq)ts and develops the ])layand ‘Mirfilus- 
energy' theory of Plato and Schiller. Ikihl- 
win Brow'll cmi»]ia.^izes the festal origin of art, 
-Marshall (Pom, PUamre^ and AestMdcHy 1894; 
Aesthetic /V/ac., 1895) j-eeks its origin in im- 
pulses ti> attract the attention and good will 
of others, < alled by J. Mark Baldwin ' self ex- 
hiliiting imfiiilses.' Grosse {'Phe Beijinnrrujs 
of Art ^ 1897) emphasizes tlie close relation of 
primitive art to the activities of tlie })unter,and 
show’s its value in the struggle for existence. 
He also maintains that instead of one art- 
impulse tliere are several, and as agaimst 
Spencers view of the giadual diiTerentiat inii 
of the art.s niairitiiiiis that all the mnin arts 
exist in distinct though crude form among 
primitive peofiles. Groos {The Play of Ant- 
mals, 1898. tJer. trajis. 1896) attacks the ‘sur- 
plus-enei’gy ' theory, and shows that play (and 
hence art) is rather in tlie nature of a nece.s- 
sity than a luxury, as providing c*xercisc of 
the faculties which have later their serious 
me. Lange (^eitsch. /. Psychol.^ xiv, 1897) 
points out the social value of art in the em- 
ployment and cultivation of activities and sen- 
timents which are useful to the society, hut 
wliich do not always find afield for exhibition 
in earnest, e. g. tlie value of music or poetry 
in kindling patriotism. J. .Mark Baldwin 
{Social and Eth. Interpret, 1897) em- 
phai-izeH the social value of imituiion and 
self-exhibition, and Tarde (Rev. Philoft.y 
XXX. i) compares artistic enjoyment with 
economic consumption. 

lice and Thorngon also (CorUemp. Rtv,^ 
1897) criticize the ‘surplus-energy' theoiy 
2 




ART IMPULSE — ARTICULATION 


from the experimental staiul point. For these 
last theories in their relation to the origin 
of specific arts see Classij ication (of the 
line arts). 

Literalnrei General works dealing inci- 
dentally with art theories as well as other 
aesthetic prohlcnis will ho found under Aks- 
THETIC8, Beauty, and Classification (of 
the line arts). 

(^i) llisto-rical: Bos anqukt, Hist, of Aes- 
thetic (% 892) ; Scha^leh, Krit. Gesch. d. 
AesUietik (1872); Walter, Gesch. <1. Aeg- 
thetik irn Alterthnm (1893); E. Mulleh, 
Gesch. ( 1 . Tlieoi'ie d. Kunst bei den Alton 
(1834); Eogek, Essai sur rilist. de la 
Critique che/. les Grecs (3rd ed,, 1887); 
Bitch KH, Aristotle’s Theoiy of Poetry and 
Fine Art (1895) ; Bknarl, L’Esthetique 
d’Ar’stole (18S7); .1 Torino, Die Knnstlehre 
des Aristotelcs (>876); SvonoUA, Gesch. d. 
ld«‘ah' luit hegunderer Bcruckaichtigung d. 
hihlcnden Kunst (1886); f.OTZK, Gesch. 
d. Aesthetik in Dtnitschkuid (1868); Hart- 
mann. A»>th(tik, llistorisch-krit. Theorie 
(1S80) ; Bascii. Essai criii([ue siir I’estlu tique 
de Kant (1896); ConKN, Kant’s IWriiiulung I 
d. Aeslhetik (1889); Caiiuk Crit. Philos, of 
Ivant (1889); Oio Entwicklung v. 

SehilhVs Acsthetik (1894) ; Kkdxky, liegcTs 
Aesr lietics (1885); Bosanqukt, ITegera Philos, 
of Fine Alt (trails, of the Introd. with pref. 
essay, 1886); Milsam), L’Esthetiqnc anglaise 
(1S64, on Buskin): Kant, Crit. of Judgment 
(trails. Bernar<h 1892); JSohillkr, Essays, 
Aesthetic and Philos. (Bohn Lib.); Hkgkl. 
Ae^lhetisohe Werke (1833-48), x. 

(2) : in ndditinii to those named 

under I. V above and under AEsTnirncs, 
G. Baldwin Brown, Tlio Fiiio Arts (1891); 
OoLLiNc. WOOD, PIdlos. of Ornament (1883); 
Kku, 'rho Pliilosophy of Art, in Essay.s in 
Pliilos. Ciiticisin (ed. })y Seth and Haldane, 
1883); FjEKKNs-OKVAr'.irr, Essai sur TArt 
coiileniporain (1S97); Guyau, Les Ih'obl<';inos 
derEstlietiqur contemporaiiio ( 4tli ed., 1897); 
H ADDON, Evolution in Art (1895); Morris, 
The Lesser Arts, in Lectures on Art (1882); 
Proudhon, Du Principe de I’Art et do sa 
Destination soclale (1863); S6ail les, Essai 
sur le Genie dans TArt (2nd ed., 1897) ; 
Rikgkl, Diobildeiiden Kiinste (4thed., 1895); 
Volkklt, Aestbetisebo Zeitfiagen (1895) ; 
Wallaschkk, Priinitive Music (1893) ; Aes- 
thetik der Toii-Kunst (1886); Sully, Sensa- 
tion and Tnt,iiitionD874); Gurnet, The Power 
of Sound (1880), ami Tertiiiin Quid (1887); 
pRUDiioMME, L’expressioii dans les Beaux- 


Arts (1883); VisCHER, Krit, Gauge, e^p. 
Heft vi (1873) ; Cauiuere, Die Kunst im 
Zusammenhauge der Kulturentwickelung, 
ii. die Ideale d. MeiKSclilieit {3rd ed., 1883); 
Alt, Syst. d. Knnste (1888); Semper, Der 
Stil ill den techiiischcn u. teebtonisc hen 
Kiinj^ten (2nd ed., 1878-9). (j.h.t.) 

Art Impulse: Ger. Ktwsftrieb; Fr. in- 
stinct esUteiUiue ; Ital. istinto (or imjruiso) 
art'SticiK The impulse which manifests itself 
in the [iroduction of works of art. 

Like the play iinpul.se, it is generally held 
to be free and spontaneous, and not diroclly 
determined by material needs. It is diatin- 
guislu.'d from the play impulse in that j’or its 
gatislactiou it requires expression in a rational, 
ordered, ami significant activity. 

For the various theories as to the specific 
impulses as.signed us the origin of art sec Art, 
and ( Classification (of the fine arts). 

Literature: Recirit works giving especial 
attention to the subject are : Si'ENCER, Psy- 
chology, ii : Broavn, The Fine Arts (1891); 
Gros.se, Die Anfaiige cl. Kunst (1893, Eng. 
trails. 1897) ; Marshall, Pain, Pleasure, and 
Aestiictics (1894) ; Groos, The Play of Ani- 
mals (1898, Gtr. 1896), and The Play of 
Man (1900, (Jcr. 1809); Birot, La Psychol, 
des Sentiments (itSyh); Baldwin, vSocial and 
Etb. Interpret. (1897). (j.tj.t.) 

Artery [(Jr. the Avindpipe, a sur- 

vival of the ancient notion that those vessels 
contained air] : (Jer. Arferie, SMafrader; FV. 
artere ] Itul. urteria. A vo.ssel wlihrh carries 
blood from the heart to a system of capillaries. 
»Sec Vaso-motor System. (c.f.ii.) 

Articular Sensation [Lat. articularis, 
pertaining to the joints] : (ier. (Llenkcrnp- 
Jlndmaj \ Fr. sermation articufaire: Ital. 
sensazionc delh gmah/r*!, A sensation, wliose 
adequate stimuliLs is movement of the one 
joint-surface ujam the other, or ])ressur0 and 
counter-pressure of the two surfaces. Tlie 
sensation is of great importance, as the basis 
of the perceptions of movement and position of 
the limt)S, of iTsistaiice, &c. It posst sses local 
signature (sec IjOcal Signs), and seems to show 
constancy of absolute scnsi. discrimination. 

Literature : KItli'E, Gutlines of Psychol., 
140 IT, 341 If,; Sanford, Course in Exper. 
Psychol., e\i»ts. 39, 40, 43; Goldscheider, 
Du lloLs-Reymond s Arch. (1889), 369, 540, 
and Suppl.-Bd, (1889), Mi; Ccntralhl. f. 
Physiol. (1887 and 1889); E. CLAPARi:DE, 
Du Sens inuscuhiire(i897). (e.b.t.) 

Articulation (voc.il) [Lat. artimlatlo, a 
joining together] ; Ger. ArtikuUrung ; Fr. 
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ARTTFICTAL SKr.E(TrON — ASCETICISM 



articulation ; Ital. articokalone. The act of which tlins couHtitutcs the great ditiercnce. 
eo-operatioii ann ng the organs of speech in The distiiiotion ms l>etween the fit, in the one 
larynx and month, ^vllelch^^ tliiougli modifi- case, and the unfit in tlie other, is largely a 
■ catioiJ or check of the hreath'cui rent, distinct matter of degree. In Social SerruKSSTON 
speech-sounds are produced. (.4* widittest, from a distinctly social 

'I’he character of sj)eecli-soun(l.«^ is determined I poiiit of view (e. g. eriminals), are i-Holated or 
hy the noises generated as the hreatli-euncnt j .'^uj)pressed. (c.Li.M.-j.M.ii.) 

passes the articulated organs, or l>y the rcso- j Ijiterutore \ Dauwin (as cited); G. J. 
name dependent on tlu' idrm of the resoitanee Komaxks, Garwin and alter Darwin, i. (1892). 
eavity in mouth ami nost* created in the aitiou* See also under Skllction. 

I.itituu or hy both. See Victor, Eltnimlc d. Aryan [Sansk. Anja, iiolde]: Ger. Arinr, 
Phvitt'hk, 2nd » d., §§ I tl. U Idtney s delloi- amrA; Fr. J ; Ital. d nVzna. A ternuJSfdhy 
[Prur. Amer. Philol. 1881, 22) anthropologists and historian.'? to desigjnite the 

is: ‘Articulation is virtually syllabication — j sp'Oicli-family commonly called among philolo- 
a breaking of the stream ot utterance into 
joints, by tlie interventit>n of closer utterances 
07 - con^<)n:vnt.s betweeii the opener vdteranees 
or vowt'ls.’ Tins dues not lejii'csont with any 
exactness ti c jnc.-eiit seientilic use of the I the Indo-h-aniaii speech-fainily, i. e. the family 
trim, though it may lie etymologically more ! who<e cliiof ancient reprc^clltativ(!s are the 
concct. (n.i.w.) ] v^anskrit and Avestan (Zend). As the use of 

Artificial Selection : Gcr. | the term I iulo-lranian. Iiowever, lias now i«rac- 

Avxirnid (ifF’ ,S(:(i;ldum); Fr. srh'ctiun n;*/7/2- Gically dis|'laeed it in this value, tlic value 
cicile ')nith<j(iiqiif>) ] Ital. orA?//V/o/ri : given it by anthrojiologists may well be rr- 

((»r liiHtxiica). The selection by man of certain i garded as its .standard tneaning, in w Inch sen:-!^ 
animals or jdants from which to breed, witli ; its. Inevity connnends it to general use. yri.w.j 
a view to securing cerlaiu cho.sen or de.sirable i Asceticism (in etliics and ]>hilosophy) 
cl la meters. exercise «>r training I : ( Jer. J.scc- 

It is treated by Darwin under \\n) \ fid, stuns; Fr. ; Ital. a,scftisiHO. A 

htails (i) * MethiAlical ^Selection’: 'That .'system of combiet in wbnb the ivali/alion of 

which guides: a man vvlio systeinatieall> ; the moral life is attempted by means of a 
endeavours to Timdily a breed acco.'ding to ' complete subjugation of sensuous im[»ulse and 
some j»red<'t< nnined staudunl.’ (2) ‘ V neon- 1 worldly dr.sir,*. 

scions F^elect ion ’ : ‘That which fol!f>ws fiiiiiij Asreticism is not so much the name of a 
men naturally ju e.'rerving the im;.st valiu d j niojid tltcory as of a |.'raetic;d inet luxl of i-eali/.- 
and drstnniug' the le^s valued mdi'. i(lind.« ; ing moiality. But it implies t his element of 
without any flKuiidit of a!t(-riiig the bieetl.' j thia ry, that the inn- good for man is some- 
Tlie terifi uncon-ciou.s is s<»mewliat unfor- : thing outside of and (.»|.»j50sed to liis animal 
tniiate. The (ii -tincf irm is hrt we»n .sch etiug i mature and the ordinajy intencTs of mundane 
with ron.M;ion.s infrntion of ini]>roviug or ; The regwlation of the imjuilsi'.s which 

aht ring tlie breed, and .-eltefing t(»r various | morality jecjuiies is not |>ossil)le witiiout a. 
other reasons of utility, coin enience, witJi I -uhjugation <d’ lower im[>ulses in jiresciice of 
no tljouglit of the breed. See Sli.kctiox, I higher m eds. And the life of mere impulse 
where recoTiiim iidatioiis regarding various j (wliieh is non-niortil) 1ms its most obvious 
meaning.s of the Fjjgli.sli word seh etion j antithesi.s in u complete .‘^ubjugat ion of imjudso. 
are to be tound. fc.LL.M.-.i.xi.b., ; J lence asc* ticism is an early factor in the 

I htrwiii’s AnitnoLs ami 1‘lants undt^r 1 demand for a liiglier* life. Tn particular it has 

titfUiun contaiiis a .store of facts relating to i eharact-eri/ed nio.st oriental religions; and. in 
artilicial .‘^election. 'I his pfoce.ss ditfers in its : them, abstineuee from ileshly and W'orldly 
njt th(Hl from that of natund seh cti ai in that j desire was commonly accomjianied by various 
man sehet" the lilU-.si. from which to breed, j methods of actively morti lying the l)ody. The 
the ‘fit ’ being those individual wlii<'h already I Jewish religion is in this respect exeeptioual 
sliow the desired character and the process | am. uigst oriental faiths : in it there were only 
leading- to the accuniulation of variations jiloiig slight trai es of asceticism, although the Deity 
artificially cliosen lines, while nature elinii- was frequently apj>roached by fasting, as W'ell 
nates tiie unfit in the struggle for exi.sfenci? a.'^ by prayer— until the rise of tlie sect of 
wiilitiut the olejiiCiit ot roubcious dance, the Essenes, slim tly before the ( -linstian era. 
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gists of Fngland, America, and France thelndo- 
I European, and of Gei-inany J ndogei'inaniscli. 

I 111 the stride!* usage of present-day philo- 
logists the term is limited in it.? apiilication to 



ASCETICISM --- ASE1TA8 


Th« niost complete hy stem of ascvitic inomlity i disiiiiction of two inodes of life — tlint of 
is to be found in Buddhism, in wJiich creed ordinary Cl)iistian morality, and tlx* )jit:her 
it is held tliai the stiiijjigle aj^ainst imjmlsc is s1a«fc marked chiefly by eelilnicy and with- 
contiiUH'd by tbc individual soul in successive drawal from llio wi>rld — a Christian form ot 
iivarnations ; and it is charaeteristic of this the distinction in Greek ethics betweeu civic 
system that the victoiy over impiilise is held and |thi]osophic vii tue. 

to be ca]»ab!e of perfect attainment c)iily in Asceticism has found its most constant 
the coujplete submerj^ence of the. indi vicinal 1 aidagonist in tlie Tlefluni.sti<‘ morality, t’f. 
consciousness. In modiu n thou^dit a ^similar I But l)je vie\VMjf IJentlmin TA me. 

view is Jo he found in the pes.dini.stic in(»ra.lity | o/ Mot. and Ltujid.y clmp. i), who cnnii':;sts 
of St hopenliauer : tlm stdl ajinihilation of f he ■ Ins own docirine will) rhi:* ascetic, and 
will lo live involves the deHtruelion of con- j <Ie.scrilies the lattfr as takinj.!^ ]>ain insteatt ol 
scitinsne.ss, alon^ vvilli that wliich ^rives birth I i lcasiuv for its suitinntfu horrom, is — and was 
its consciousness. On tin' otlier hand, the | perha j>s nannit t ) l>e a (‘aricatnre. 

Christian ascot los have iut.rtilie<l the thsli and i Lihi attire: Lickv. Hist. (;f Kinopean 

the worhi for the sake of s])irilu;d perh etion;; Nb*r., cliajc i.v ; Lt;i iiAKi>T. Hi.st. of Christ. Kth., 

and their icnunciation of the pleasures of iliis : §§ 34 if. (w.n.s.; 

lite has always l>o< n aeeom]ainied hy a huctasle 1 Asceticism (in religion). Tlie view which 
<ji t he spiritual joys of a tuture stateot exisb iu e. ! Icaela s that inacerati«)n of the body, extiipa- 
Asretiei.-^m was, un the whole, Imstile to the: lion of passioji, ami the like, aie essential to 
spirt! of (b'eek ethics: hut it appearc<l in the ' salvation. It is commonly cc.'niieeted with 
l.\\ tlja:;orean life, and in the e(uitempt ol j aft Apor.vnvrric (q. v.) eoiieeption of the world, 
pli'a^nie winch e.i!;u\ut{eri/r<l at h ast the j iiivulviiig a h>w o>t.iniiite of the present life, 
nn*n’ otrefjH? forms of (‘vtticism and Snuelsm. i and a belief iu the essentially evil nature of 
riato al-o, in th«^ Phatilo, iookod upon the j matter. 

buddy ii!(’ as a mere eiog and obstio-le to tin* | Asceticistn is found in association with the 
trn«' dcstifsy of the ‘^(ail, and held that life ; doct) ines of Uuddhism : of some forms of 

.slioidd be a practice of deatli. In the AV- ; H indnisin ; ol‘ th(‘ Jewish Kssone.s ; of the 

yoz/J/c, l)o\V( vi‘r, he jcaclad a l»roader view, j Egyptian Tln rapenine ; of tl)e Alexamli'ian 
iitnl .sketcla d the in<jrali/at ion of eivic life : i N»‘0*J’latonis1s. 'rhrov.gh the latt it came 
aiihongh tins morali/al iort was only hroiight .into contact, with Ciirisiianity, and, favoured 
al)ont. bv «i reorgani/ation of tiie state, under il>y certain Miju rslitions ciuTent in the early 
tlje rule of plnlosophers, in which the. con- ; ( TirisMan cenlnries, eflected a j>ermanont 
Hid. of interests arising from appropriation was I lodgi nient in the (Tirislirtn system. Ht ine 
to 1>(} eliminated and individual ael ivities were ; wriieis, eliiefly Bomaii (^atludie, assign M 
t(i bf subjected lo sti icl regulation. In the ^ .special place to a-cetie theo!(*gv. wliiob, as 
Nco-Elatonic systems the eoiilcmplalive life : distinguisht-d from ilogmativ.’., my.stie, and 
e/irried with il an ascetic attitude. \ moral thotvlo^^v. oilers direetinus Tor a more 


K lenient s of ase(?tieism were jiresent from 
the lieginning amongst the ( 'lii i.s'l inns, ami 
the ascetic s[)irit manife.^ed itself in the 
second century in the ri'commcmlalion to 
Cklib.xoy (q.v.). Tlie Gnostics and writers 
influenced l»y tliem vvorke<l out a contem- 
plative or mystical ideal of life in wdiicb the 
tlesh had no part l)ut to ho suhdiusl ami 
kept under, 'Flie ascetic tendencie.s of the 
Church Were fiirilier develojK’d in ojiposition 
to the growing corruption of Kieiety. Of this 
niovement immastieism was the nio.^t striking 
result, 'fho ascetic iileal wais ])ut forward by 
Butinus, Sulpicius Hevcnis, Cassia n, ami Pi u- 
dentins in the 4 th cmiturv, and by many later 
writers. The ideal included various tbrms of 


I iniimate walk wdth God than is necessary 
j tor all. 

I Lderafore. : ZiX Ki i:h, Ivj it. GeSeli. d. 
!A.skese; Dok.mih, Cliri.st. Eth, (Kiig. tiaiis.), 
i 405 f, 

I Aschenmayer, Adam Karl.(i 768 -i 852 .) 
A (Mrinaii my.^lical |jliilo.s(»plier, born in 
i Neiu nberg, Wiirtembeig. He, l.>ecanie jiro- 
re.s.sor of pldlos<q)liy and medicine at Tiibingon 
in 18 1 r, ami was transfei rod lo tlie chair of 
practical philosophy in 1818 , In 1836 he 
I moved to Kiichheim, wlierc ho <lio<l. Hois 
best know'll fur a tvurk on IJie phiio.sophy of 
religion. 

Aseitas j Mod. Lat. a se, being for one- 
. 9 elf]. A term incident to the scholastic dis- 


abstinevice, such as cc‘Iiha(\y, poverty', frequent »‘Uswions of the metaphysical esscnct? of God. 
fasting, and, as tlie flistinctive mark of monas- It may he tninslated by the words ‘ self- 
ticism, solitude. Connected with it was the existent,’ or ‘ uncaused.’ 




ASEMIA — ASSIMILATION 


The motaphys-iuiil i.Sh;t*iice nf auytliiiig is 
thut wliich is s[>et ial or peculiar to it. The 
Scotists maintained that inlinity is the meta- 
physical essence of God ; some of the followers 
of Aquinas assigu this to Goil’s complete 
self-knowledge : tiie prevalent view maintaiius 
that aseitas (or life in himself, John v. 26) is 
the attribute to which all others must be 
referred. The question has naturally entered 
ijito the quasi-nietiiphysical di.^cussions eon- 
cennng tlic relation of tlie Son to the Father. 
It dates hack to Dionysius the Areopagite. 

IMeratutr. : Duunku, Doctriije of the 
Person of Christ, 1 . div. i. 83, and pasmn ; 
OosTi:ir/KB, Christ. Dogmatics, 256; Ci aukk, 
Di-conrse conccniiiig the Iking and At- 
tributes of God, (u.M.w.) 

Asemia c*r Asemasia f Gr. ci -h a sign] : 
Ger. Aafniifi; Fr. (little used); Ital. 

asemia (a variety of dissemia). Loss of the 
pi»wer ti) form i.>r to understand any sign or 
symbol, whether word orgestureor otbei action. 

The essential nainre of this defect is the 
Sfone as in ajJuisia, but tlic term covers a \vi4ler 
field of application. The essential processes 
of speech are the comprelicnsion and expression 
of thought l)y an acquired system of symlmli- 
zation. Apart from the spoken or written 
systems (languages), gej^ture signs, facial and 
other furms of (:xpre^sioIl are employed ; feel- 
ing is conveyed by music ; anti conventional 
forms of greeting and other social customs me 
readily interpreted. Ai^emia implies the loss 
of till* power t«) interpret any of tliese sy.stems, 
or indeed to interpn t any group of sensations 
as the sign or gyinhol of a thought or feeling. 
The term Asemia is used by Steinthal, Kiass- 
niaul,iind othcr.s; I-familton propose Asernasia; 
Finckehdmrg, Asymholia. The loss of any 
spetiial .set of syinholp may l»e referred to by 
appropriate adjectives: Asemia grajluca, loss 
oi writing; Asemia inimica, loss of gestiuv 
.sigiis ; Astunia vcrhuli-s, loss of veriial symbtds. 
If the defect, extends to the mishandling | 
and confusion of olijects, it becomes Awiaxjai 
(tj. V.), The defect has also relations to Llind- ; 
NKSs (mental, q. v.) and tr» Sp^kck and iTt^ ! 
Djkfectj^ i 

LiUrature'. Sf:onAS, Les trouhhs du Ian- 
gage ; HiannnoNNKK, Asymholic (1897); 
Mokselli, 8emej. malat. nient., ii. (J,J.) 

Asexual B>eproductiou (or multjjdiea- 
tion). Keproduction without sex in animals 
and plants. See A( 5 aat(>okni>is. (J.m.B.) 

Asonia or Tone-Deafness : see IIeauinu 
( def(*cts of)* 

Aspirate : see Phonktjcs. 


Aspiration [Lat. ndA^spiraTe, to hiCcdh^ 
upon]: Ger. Aspiration; Fr. aspd ration; Jtal. 
aspdraziom. In the system of Christian 
ethics, aspiration is an integral clement in 
the theory of the genesis of ( .’liristian character. 

Faith in the Gospel possei^ses, as one of its 
most important consequences, a power of 
generating as|)iratiun, i.e. either a ‘longing 
i desire ' for reconciliation with Christ, or an 
I ‘ overmastering determination' to lead the 
I Christian life so far as pos-sihle. • 

I Literature : DoRNKit, Christ. Eth. (Eng. 

I trails.), 363 f. (u.M.w.) 

Assent [Lat. adA-t^tintire^ to feel]: Ger. 
ncwillitfU 7 i(j ; Fr. nssenliment; ItnI. 
Agivonient with a judgineiit jiresonted to one 
Ibr aciu ptanee. This meaning of the term 
rtqilaees its use loo.sely for vaiious forms of 
jurlginent, belief, affirmation. (j.M.n.— g.f.s.) 

Assertion | Lat. a^sertio j : Ger. Bejahwmj ; 
Fr. assertion ; Jial. asstrzimie. See Lelief, 
JUDUMENT, and riiorosiTiox. 

Assignment (in law) [Med. Lat. a ssi (/na- 
me ntum]: (h r. LJbertra(jnn(j ernes NechtPS. 
f lsfru'eiiomfj; Vi\ tr an sjiort, cession; Ital. ce^^- 
sione. The transfer of a right : less often, the 
transfer of a thing in jmssession. A G^'iieral 
Mssignmtuit is a transfer of all a maifa rights 
of property for the benefit of bis ere<litor.s. 
An Invohmtary assignment is one made by 
iiperation of law, without the owner's consent. 

By the comnnm law of England and America 
an assignment cannot pass a legal title to 
anything of which the person assigning is not 
at the time in possession, that is, to e hoses in 
action. An equitable title, however, might 
thus he gained. 1 'he Roman law was origin- 
ally tlie same (Gains, ii. 38). (iS.E.u.) 

Assimilation (in jihyyiology) [Lat. ad + 
shut /.is, likej: Gvi. xUsirnilation; assimila- 
tion; ital. assimilazifme, Th(? process of 
converting food mateiial.s into living proto- 
plasm. See Anauousm, and Metabo- 
lism. (O.F.H.) 

Assimilation (in psychology), (i) The 
union of elements in consciousness by which 
certain content B (those aasimilated) lake the 
form of or contribute material to the forma- 
tion of others (those wliich aJssimi- 
late). (J M.B.-o.F,8.) 

(2) Association between like elements and 
comp<mnds (WuikU), 

Wundt (reference below) uses the term in the 
special sense (2), which is not recommended. 
A better usage ift (1), in which it serves to 
indic.ate the content side of the Herbartian 
form of the notion of APFEBCKmoN (q.v.). 
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ASSIMILATION — ASSOCIATION 


Assimilation describes what takes place in 
any case of mental syatliesis from the point 
of view of how the eloirients of presentation 
behave. It is a convenient term, since the 
Various cases of contrast, fusion, association 
(of all sorts), wiili consciousneKs of identity 
and reBemblance, reco^/nition, &c., can be 
construed as involving assimilation of diifereiit 
inodes. Cf. Ward (art. Tsycljology, iii Knetje. 
Brit\ who speaks of 'assimilation or recog- 
nition ’ of aw impression in the process of per- 
C(‘ption. On tlie nervous side it rests xipoji ilio 
dir eef coalescence of senaory processes (James) 
or tlieir indirect union through the synergy 
(Miinsterheig, Baldwin) of motor piocesses- 

Literature'. WuNivr, Philos. 8tud.,vii. 345 ff., 
and Outlines oi‘ Psychol., 22S ft*. ; Lewks, I'ro 
bleins of Life and Mind; Waiio, art. Associa- 
tion and Assimilation, in Mind (July, 1893, 

Oct., 1894); Baldwin, McjiI. Uevi'l. in the 
Ohild and tin* Jhice, 308 If. (j.M.n., G.r.s.) 

Assimilation (linguistic). A piocess by 
which contiguous sounds in language tend to 
approximate or bectojio alike. Thus lutmis 
becomeis handzy the voiceless s assuming the 
voiced quality (if d ; hani^ from 0 . Eng. henejj. 

The organs of speech, in passing from one 
mode (if AnTirL'i.ATioN (q.v.) to anot her, either 
carry foiwurd somewhat of tin; position iieces- i 
sary for the foi rner, or by aiitici])ation draw 
back soniowliat of tlic lattcn*. (iriAV.) 

Assistance or Concurrence : Ger. Con- 
currenz; Er. concurrence; Ital. concorrenza. 
The act of Cbal in maintaining the i elation 
of mind and body on tin? tlieoiy of Pni;- 

EM AIU JSHKI) IIaIOIONY ((p V,). (j.M.H.) 

Associate Points: see CoNom ent. 

Association (tvxperiments on) ; for deriva- 
tion and equivalents, see Association (of 
ideas). Experimental work upt)ii association 
of ideas falls under t]»e followdjig lieads: 

(1) (lassilicatory (typ(\s of association). 

Literature: Wi ndt, lliysinl Psychol. (4th 

ed.), ii. 45",; Tkautscuoldt, Philos. Stud., 
i. 213; G AJ .TON , Bra in ( i S 7 9) ; Boltidon, 
Rev. Philos,, XXXV ; M rNSTEKKiino, Beitrage, 
i. and iv, Cf. Mofkdjng, Lehmann, and 
Wundt, Philos. Stud., v, vii, viii,and Vtljseb. 
f. wiss. Philos., xiv ; (!'ai.kjxb, Psyeliol. Hev., 
Monograph 8uppl., 2 (1896); Zikhkn, Die 
IdeeuaBso/Jiition dcs Kindes (Beilin, i8()8); 
Waiile, Vtljsch. f. wiss. Ehilos. (1885); 
lllBOT, Rev. Philos., xxxi. 35 if. 

(2) Analytic (ineclianies of association). 

Literature: SoiumniE, Philos. Stud., 

vii; MiiNSTRttBKiiG, Beitriigc, iv;W. G. 
Smith, Z. Erage v. d. iwittellmren Assoc., 


Dis.s. (Leipzig, 1894); Howk, Amer. J. of 
I’syclit)!. Cf. BouKiniN, Rev. Philos., xxxi ; 
llOEKDjNrr, Lehmann, W undt, as above ; 
Calkins, loc. oit.; AschxVffenbubo, Exper. 
Stud. ii. die Assoc., Psyidiol. Arb., i. 209 IL, 

ii. I ff. 

(3) Reaction Time (q.v., for literature). 

(4) Scattered experiineiits only exist u{n.»n 
a.ssociativeiiess, i. 0. the conditions under whicli 
ideas are liable to l^e associated, and upon the 
capacity of a given idea to arouhe an associated 
idea. 

Literature: MiiNSTFiiUEJiG, loc. cit. ; Pills- 
lUTiiY, Bikch, in Amer. J. of Psychol., 
iSl'c. See Kulfe, Outlines of Psychol., 
§§ 27-3.3- (E.n.T.) 

Association (in aesthetics). As an aes- 
thetic pi‘inci[)le, ass<)ciation is used to explain 
aesthetic value by deriving tlu^ pkasuni felt 
in the presence of the beautiful or sublime, 
not directly from the form or constitution of 
the object as such, nor Irom the sensations it 
excites, but from the recall or revival of 
[deasure previtaisly experienced in connection 
with the same or a related object or (piality ; 
j c.g. a red cheek sugge sts youth and health, 
and is beautiful; red ImndB suggest disagree- 
able labuur, and are ugly. 

The ]»i'iuciple of association has been used 
to explain either all or only a jKirt of aesthetic 
value. Some writers have had in mimi tlie 
accidental associations whit h individuals have 
formed in their )>articular experience ; others, 
the universal relations of natur;il piocesses 
and quiilities. ButH^r (1724) aiiJ Rey- 
nold.s (1759), in connection with the view 
that the beautiful in nature is a fixed 
form for each species toward which nature 
iiK-lines — a sort of mean or average — and 
that the ugly is a departure theiefi*om, drew 
tint conclusion tluil 'the effect of beauty 
depemhs on habit ahmo, the most customary 
form in each species of tilings lu ing invariably 
the most beautiful.' We admire beauty for 
no othcu* reason than that we are used to it. 
Alison (A\s>«// on thr Nature ami Principles 
of Taste. 1790). while rec(»gnii’ing tliat asso- 
ciation cannot account for the effect of beauty 
unle.ss the associated elements have intrinsic 
pleasing quality, developed the working of 
the princi}>le in great detail, and was followed 
by Jeffrey, who asserted that ' beauty is not 
an iidierent pn>j>erty or quality of objects at 
all, but the result of the accidental rehitious 
in which they may stand to our ex}H;rience 
of pleasure.s or emotions.' Any object may 
become beautiful in this wTiy. Stewart 
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(i8io), \v))i]o rejt^otiiiK tlie oxtreme foim of tiiig^ni.sluil)le oontonts of consciousness, ami of 
the theory as held by iieynohls, ao-ceed in the such a nature that whtMi one conlent recurs, Uie 
main with Alison, and made a speeilic applica- other content tends in some nuitiner or degree 
tion of the pi inci]>h* to explain how tho to recur also. (n.F.s.-j.M.B.) 

word ‘beauty,' wliicli originally refcncd to Ari^toth-, in his treatise on Mtmory and 
objects of siglit only, came to be applie<l Rcmiaimncc, reeognizes tlie principle of as- 
‘ transitively ’ to pei coptiniis of tdher soiises. soclation, and distingnisbes association by 
8p<*ncer {Vrihc. of /V/cAo/., ii) accepts tlie similarity, by contrast, and by contiguity, 
gem ral jirijiciple ‘ inidcf an e\'j>ande(l foi iu,' j Tlie doctrine is fintbcr explained and illus- 
wbich would include not rm rcly our owniirated by ancient commentators on Aristotle 
individual associafions, but tln>se of the race, | and by the Hclioolinen. In the period of the 
transmittrd by liereilijy. Spencer, however, j Renaissance, Ludovicus Vives is distniguisbed 
does not use this as tlie sole jninciple of* by bis careful treatnient of tliis tojuin It 
explanation. occupies a vi-ry pvt luinent plare in the psyebo- 

Tiie same is true of Frcbner (ToascA d. logy of llobbt-s. Tlie phrase ‘association of 
At-fifhijik', 187b), who lias givan the most €>\- idc.is * was llist iidriKluced by Locke; but lie 
tended reta nt disrussioii, lie einpliasizc'i stvins to have batl no insight into its gem ral 
opoeiaily tlie constanr and univei‘j-al associ.i- ; psycbojogicai impnrtaiice. IVrlodoy was the 
lions found in natnie -eoloiirs with gias.s, [ tirst to cxteiid the jirincijde of association so 
sky, or tire — as contra‘'ted with accidtuital or j as to make it cover not merely tlie se(p.icnce of 
individual esperirnecs. 'I’lic princijde. so far i it leas in train, luit also the formation of per- 
ns it imp-lies a eoieeious 1 crolli.a-tion, was I cepts and biglu r vstates. Hart l(?y proceeds fur- 
Cririclzed liy V'olkelt {Dt r Synihoiht'ffriif ui d. I tlio r in tlie saine direction, and so becomes tJie 
myvitfm J<,y/Ae^A. 1876), aia.i has been le - 1 loiimh r of jnodrrn Associationism (<|. v.). 
aOinm il in tho son.se not of c<mseions recollvc- i Llhratun^ \ for a, compact bistoj’y of the 
tion or comparison of se[iaiMte eleiuents, but ; subj**et see ('uoom Roiu.kison, I’liilo.^. 
as ‘the imjdi<'it relation (xistlng la twtcn | Remains, 102 f . ; Fkuui, La P.-yclioL de. 
cliherent ivli.a.s,’ by Sti rn {FJoftifdo o<j i/. i i'As'OC., i> also historical ; i loimr.s, l..eviat ban, 
dv'isoc. Ui d. ru ioren iS^H). Sen ! chap, iii, and Human Nature, cba].>. iv ; 8ei- 

also 'niuinas lu'uwii, Philoa. of the //omo/# ; noza, Ltbics, Hk. 11 , Prop, wiii (applied in 
Mrud^ 124 ft. I P>k. III. to tb(‘orv oj enn»tion); II Air.rr.KV, 

Liffrafure : 7 lie work of Stkun', cited above, '■ < Hrsorvations on Man, yassivn ; .1.\mi;s Mir/r,, 
Contains a skotcli of recciit discusd'Ois in ;• Anal. I'heiiom. Hnnian Mind; IkMx, Sen.^^n's 
(Jeriiuiny. Hioui, The Devel. of Taste, j and fntellecl (4th ed.), .>,.}b-40, ami the ex- 
1887, Si KWAiiT, Kssuvs, in Works, ed. ceedingly dct.iihd and inslrn.tive expositioii 
Hamilton, v, coideiin sojiie hrstoiical mu- wdiieh follows tlir iighout the rest of the 
tmial. See also (L unkv, Povv<*r of Souml, book; SpK\rj;ir Prine. ot P.sydiol., cha}»s. 
cli.p. vi; Saxtavan A, -Sciisc oj Ikrmty ( I 896), vii and viii, cHpccially § 120; Sr'j.rv. Human 
Pt. 1\ ; a.jal tie- authors ii.om d in ilin text. ! -Mind, i. i85“20", ; S. HomrsuN’, Met. «*f 
iJA!ri rr:v, ( )l<servii(i')ns on Man ( i 749), i I’Npei ience. iri. chajis. i and ii ; J aaiks Waud. 
ajid Ja;s. Mjr.ii, Anal. Pin rum. H iinian | Kneyc. ihii., xx. 60; .L\mi:s, Prine. of 
.Mind (1829), treat licstlieiic a.ssociation ! Psychol., i. ciiaj). xiv; .Fuifis, .Neue Krit., 

(J.n.T,.'! 159; Voi.KMA.NN, Lehrb. d. IVvcIiol., i. 7.P-9; 
Association (in education). A pnrpo.dvo | Lim s, (L umllhatsachen de.s .S< e]<‘nlebens, 
Comjtanson of newly pi’e.'‘ :itcd facts with ! Pt. 11, chap, vi; Kaui. 1 )j:n ni:k, 1 )ie Aidin- 
ollicr related facts aliMuly kncwii; a piiase | ladikcilsa-.'-ui iatinn, in the Zeitscli. f. Psychol., 
of inductive teucliing that lead.s to the per- j wiii. JJi'ft ; Wknot, Physiol. Psychol., ii. 

ee]*tioa ot a general truth; a stage in Her-jcha]). xvi ; (Jrundrlsa, 265 f. ; STitiCKKit, 
bartian meth<M. See ^1 i;niOh (in ediuation), ; S|ud. h, die Akkjc.; Tai.nk, On Intelligence, 
JAUratorf^: .McMukiiy, Tlje .MeUr i>f the| Pt. 1 . Bk. fl. chap, ii ; .Koujkckk, La r*sychol. 
ho citaliMj), chap. vii. .r'.nec.; • dr.- idees-forces, i. ilk. III. chap, ii ; iljtATiKKV, 

Association ("f idtais) ( Lat. rt'Z-t . Stml. in Logic; Vili.a, JNicol. (V>nti.nip. 

c»>ni])aiji<*n I ; (h r. (/r/c///-) A sst>('int.iort\ [•>,1(1899). textbooks cited under 

Oi<socfaiwii. {d'idF's); Hal. ntis,du::nmf*, A j PsVCHOLouY ; El-ShKIt, Wbi tcrb. d. pliilos. 
ui.ion iiiorc oi- less (aunplete lormed in ami j PiCgrilFe (for many quotations) ; and Hiiujon. 
by the course of c.xpei lence In'tWcen the mental j 0 , 2, /. (O.F.S.) 

disi ei. iiiotis cruTtsjionding to two or more di.s- 1 Association (nervous). The proces.s by 
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whicli the activities ])iT)|>er to several centres ■ 
of the central nervous system are hrou^^ht 
into a slate of mutual intlueivco or intenle- 
pendenco. The Jn’ocess of neural association 
is prubiildy at the bottom of all mental pro* 
cesses nioro complex than tlie simplest sense 
presentation, and is accordingly ninch wider 
than the psychological term association of 
ideas. Cf. Association Fihkks. (n.n.) 

Association (social) : Ger. (i), \ 

Vertiu, Gf;sdhchaft (j) ; Fr. as^odatioa (i), j 
comitiuprp (2); I tab assorunione, (i) The; 
sj)Oiit^inoous being together of eieatures, in 
regular ways, wiilnuit regard to the mental 
states which actuate thorn; tl:at is, without 
regard to the j>re.‘ence or absence of Co- ! 


the science of ' tlie association of ideas ' with 
sociology as the Bciciice of ‘ the association of 
iudivi(iiiais.* For a direct working out, 
however, of an analogy hetwetui tl»e two, see 
Hosanquet, Fhllos, Theory of the State, 
chap. vii. 

lAtivratare : see the titles given under 
SorroLOGV. (j.m.b., g.f s 

(2) An organization to promote an ohjeet or 
to realize a [)nrpose, e. g. The British Assoeia- 
tiiuj for tlie AilYiHicernent of Science, The 
A merican ]^ycholo:4;ical Association. Legal i/.etl 
or chartered associations are called Companies. 

Kouss*mi fust clearly distinguished between 
association and aggregation. In his (Jonlrat 
SodaL chap. v. § i, he says of a svicitdy liehl 



lh :;.;nun <if UlO .A .'iS-'CTHtiou Fihros of the corebrntji. , sliort tlhrivn 
nt gyre.s ; /. !. s., supiiior luii^iuuliu.il, /. /. i., iuiViinr 
l.'U^ihj^linal. /'. n,, uDcmau.* (to the inu'iualo gyre), au<i /. p., pt!r|vivli»M:lar 
; {•»., j /Vi., fornix ; yi,. tiinbria ; v. J'J., Imiulii* \>f 

(I'A/yr. After .Soliiihr-.MoyuLrt, tVom Alili’t* Serrona und its Disvtmi's. 


orFBATiON (q. V.) on their part, or to its i 
degree wlion present, ! 

Association used in this sense is a .socio- j 
logical rather than a psychological term. It j 
applioH to social and grogjiriovis life looked at j 
by an outsider ndher than as involving the 
lecogiiition of it by tbe beings ihemselvcs. 
AVhen used at all — it were i>otte!- avoided 
ttltogetlicvr, unless tpialilicd as ‘social*; cf. 
Aogkkgation — it should bo very carefully 
defined, sctdng that one of the elements of 
conscious social and gregarious life is the 1 
association of ideas, a very diticreiit con- j 
ceptioii ; and the confusion of the two is i 
aoinetimes made. For example, (biddings ! 
(/Vmc. of Sodol,) cimtrasts psycliology as! 


together liy force, ‘ e'est, si Ton vent, line 
agregatioii, mais non |»ms nne as>it*ciaiion. 
‘In the situation of an ignorant labounu’ . . . 
associating with no one cxci'pt his wife and 
his children, ivhat is tlicre that can tcacli 
him to co-operate / * (»!. 8. Mill, and 

DiscnsmrrtH, i. 103). This usage oontimudly 
recurs with reference to all possible ino<U*s of 
iViendly and useful associavioii in the AVco- 
machcan Ethics of Aristidle. ( f . h . g .) 

Association Fibres. Those fibres wlilcli 
connect ditVerent parts cif the bruin. More 
s[»ecifically fibres (usually collaterals) which 
unite ditferent areas of tbe .same hemisphere 
of the eerehrum as cent rusted with commissural 
fibres, .such as connect corresponding parts of 
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tlie opposite hennsphere via the callosum and 
precuininisMire. lA>r a diaj^rain of the latter 
relation see Spinaj. Cokd 4). For illns- 
tratioii of the course of the more definite 
association tracts of. the tigure on p. 79. 

The association fibres apparently dcveloji late 
in the onti>geny, and the perfection witli which 
the higher j)ro( esses of pena ption, coneei^tiom 
jinlgrnejd, &c., are pej lbrmetl may reasonably 
l>e suj)posed to be coinlitioned on the com- 
j>lelenos.s with which tlie neural associations 
a IV jn-ovided for. Senile return to the sim- 
[>L r range of associations may result from the 
atrophy of the more remote connections. 

LiUratvre: \Ikyxkih\ Neue Studien fiber 
die Assoriiitionsbiindel dcs 1 1 irnuiantels, 
Sit/ber. d. kais. Akad. d. Wiss. Wien, ci. 
(i(S92), 361-79; Bfchtkekw, Zur Frage fi. 
<1. iiusseren Aftso/ iationsfasei n del* Hiriiiiiule, 
Neurol. Centrjilbl. (itSt;!); Fi.ECiisir., Zur 
Kn twickelungsgesc hichte dcs A ssoc iat ions- 
8}steins iin luenschlichen Gchirn, Berichte u. 
Verb. d. kgl. siichs. Gescll. d. Wiss. (1894) ; 
Flkchsig, Gchirn u. Secle, lledc (2iul ed., 
1896); Barkkk, Tlie Sense-areas and Asso- 
ciation-centres in the Brain as d«a<‘rii)fd by 
Fle<:]i>ig, J. of New. and Ment. xxiv. 

6, 326-56 (1897); SouuY, Le Svbt. new. 
centi , (1900), ii. See also BitAiN, and Nkii- 
vous Systr-M. (n.ii.) 

Associationism : Ger. Associat!onnps<i/cho- 
logie; Fr. assvciatimtimie ; Ital. dottrina 
p^icologica dell’ a.^socicnione. The theory 
which, starting with certain simple and ulti- 
mate constituents of consciousness, makes 
iiieiital development coiisi.^'t solely or mainly 
in the combi natioTi of these elements accord- 
ing to certain laws of Association (<]. v.). 
According to this theory, rigidly carried 
out, all genesis of ne>v prodnct.s is due to 
the combination of pn>exi.vting elements. 
Of. Composition I'hrory, and Mind-stuff 
Tukory. (gf.s.-j.m.b.) 

We may «|Uote from Hartley ((Jbf>en;(it 7 (r/ift 
m A/an^ ^ 749) at once the founder and, 
togetJicr witli Janies Mill, the most typical 
rejjre.sentativc of modern as?ociulionism : 

‘ Sensations may be said to be associated to- 
getlier when tbeir impressions are either imule 
precisely at tlie .same in.siant of time or in tlie 
contiguours 8ucces.sive instants. . .. Any sensa- 
tions, Ay B, C, &c., by being associated with 
one fuiother a f-utficioni number of times, get 
such a power o\er tlie corresponding idivas a, 
by c, &o., that any one of' the j-ensations A, 
wlien impressed alone, shall he able to excite 
in th»i mind 6, c, &c., the ideas of the rest * 


(Pt. T, prop, 10). By frequent ropotition of 
this reproiluctivo process ^ tlie simple ideas of 
sensation run into clusters and combinations; 
and each of these will at last coalesce into one 
com[>lex idea, by the approach and commixture 
of the several compounding parts. ... If the 
number of simple ideas which composo the 
complex one be very great, it may happen 
that the complex idea shall not appear to hear 
any relation to these its coinjument parts. . . . 
The reason of this is that each single idea is 
overpowered by the sum of all the rest. . . .* 
as ‘ ill very compound medicines the A'^veral 
tastes and flavours of the separate ingredients 
are lost and overpowered l>y tlie complex one 
of the whole mass. . . . One may hoj.e, Ihere- 
fon^, that by pnr.siiing and perfecting tlie 
dcictrine of association, wo may some time or 
other he enalilcd to analyse all that vast 
variety of comjdex ideas, which pa.ss niuler 
the name of ideas of reflection and intidlectual 
ideas, into their .simple e<mq.(>nndii!g parts, 
i, e. into the simple ideas of sen.sation, of 
which they consist/ (prop. 12). ‘Admitting 
the powers of leaving traces and of association, 
com])ounds of mental changt s will arise from 
simple bodily ones by means of words, syml>ols, 
and associated circumstances* (prop. 33). * The 
passions must be aggregates of the ideas, or 
trace.sof tbe sensible plciisures or pains ; wliicb 
ideas make up, by tbeir number and mutual 
iiitluence upon one another, for the faintness 
and transitory nature of each si ugly ta ken * 
(prop. 89). Hume, who.se Treatiaeon Human 
jVainre was fust puhii.sbed ten yeais before 
Hartley's OlmrmtiimSy is the first among 
Knglisli writers clearly to distinguish between 
association by contiguity and iibsociation by 
similarity, lie adds to these causality, and 
coiibidei 8 himself to liave given a complete list 
of the conditions of association. The chief 
interest of his work, however, lies in his 
attemjit to give an explanation on the lines 
of as-socifitionism of the psychological oiigin 
of the catcgoric.s of causality and individual 
identity. James Mill (1 773-1836) works in 
an original manner on tlie lines of Hartley. 
In him associationi.sin (julmlnates. It.s later 
repre.seiitHtlv«*.s, J. 8. Mill and A. Bain, fire by 
no means pure associalionisls, J. 8. Mill 
breaks away from Die old tradition in his 
doctrine of ‘mental chemi.stry,* and Bain 
does the same in a different way by laying 
.stress on the importance of subjective selo.c- 
tion as determining motor activity and 
attention. (G.F.8.) 

Literature', see Association. 



ASSUMPTION ~ ASTIGMATISM 


AsviimptioxL [Lat. od + to take] : 

Ger. VoTau98etzung) lieLi.assun- 

zione. In modeni logic, an Assumption is the 
statement of a proposition, the truth of which 
is taken as granted for the purpose of the 
argument into which it enters. It is the more 
general type of wliich PoSTirnATK and Hypo- 
THKsis (see these terms) are tJie more iinpor- 
tant varieties. 

Assumption among the earlier Latin logi- 
cians, from Boethius onwards, was the 
teehnicaf name for tlie minor premise. See 
Hamilton, Logic, i. 281, 284. (k.a.) 

Assumption (in theology) : Ocr. Maria 

Jlimrnelfahrt ; Fr. Ass)mpf.ion; Ital. Aasun- 

zione. In Roman Catholic usage, particu- 
larly, Assumption means direct reteplion into 
heaven. Like freedom from original sin 
(though not with the sumo dogmatic ccihainty) 
it is viewed by tlio RoniaTi Catholic Church 
as one of the ‘ pi ivileges of the Virgin.* j 
'the feast of the name is celebratcti on 

August 5. (II.M.W.) 

Assurance [OF. a»surance, from Pat. Lat. 
a^sccurare, to sec me to one] : Cer, Zuver^ 
Mcht\ Fr. asmrancc] ItnI. cerleiza. A term 
whirb came into general u^e at the time 
of tlu*. Reformation. In its teebnical sense 
it means personal cortainiy of grace or, more 
commonly, of salvation (ef. Horn. viit. 38; 
xiv. 5; Col. ii. 2; iv. 12; 2 Tim. i. 12; 
Mob. vi, 11 ; X. 22), See also Insuuance. 

llisioruvilly, three g*'eat theological group.s 
have expressed themselves on the subject: — 
(i) the Reformers; (2) the Council of Trent; 
(3) the Wesley aiis. (i) With Luther, the 
asMininee of salvation is one distinctive feature 
of ‘saving hiith.* Knowletlge of the faith 
brings sure and firm consolation to ]>ious 
minds; tlie foundiitiun is individuiilistic, 
"With Calvin, the same doctrine hohls true; 
belief in Christ’s imputed righteousness im- 
plies assurance. (2) 'The Cotmcil of Trout, 
consistently with the Roman Catliolic and 
scholastic position, allows the possibility of 
assurance, but treats it as h purely private 
affair. 'I'he Virgin and Jesus are the only 
subjects of a certain revelation on the matter. 
For, if thus fuvomvd, the believer would he 
freed from obligation to the offices of the 
C.-luircli. (3) Wesley held a doctrine closely 
akin to that of the Reformers. ‘ Witness 
of the Spirit ’ is the source of this assurance 
in the evangelical chuiMheB. Cf. Justifica- 
tion. 

Literature: Dorner, Hist, of Protestant 
Theol. (Eng. trans.), i. 227, 292; Cun- 
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NXNGHAM, The Reformers and the Reformation 
Theol., 124; Hunter, Outlines of Dogmatic 
Tlieol., iii. 127. (R.M.W.) 

Assyria (religion in) : see Oriental 
Philosoph y ( Dabyl on io- Assyria). 

Ast* Georg Anton Friedricli. (1778- 
1841.) A Geiman idiilosopher and philo- 
logi.'^t. 

Astasia: see Ataxia. 

Asthenia [Cr. u-f<r^<Vor, strength] : Ger. 
AetJienU; Yv. asthenirry IteX. aslmia. Lack or 
impairment of slrcngth or vitality; general 
debility; also u.'-ed in combination, us in 
neurasthenia, lack of ra*rvou.s vigour. The 
term aiigi(^stheula is used for lack of mus- 
cular force. (j.j.-E.M.) 

Asthenopia [Or. d -p strength, -f- 

eye]: Cor. AMcnojAa: Yr. Ui-thenojjie ; 
ltd], astenopia. A visual weakness due to the 
susceptibility to fatigue of tlie muscular 
mediunism concerned in Die accommodation 
or in the general moveiuents of the eyes. It 
may result from special strain or weakness in 
the accommodation mechanism or in the 
ocular muscles, or as a symptom of more 
general disorder. Cf. Vis>iON (defects of). 
A retinal asthenopia is also spoken of. See 
Norris and Oliver, Sgst. Dis, Eye (1900). iv ; 
Clarke, AVram (1892). (J.J.) 

Astigmatism [Or. d -f artyfia, a point J : 
Ger. A fitig 7 natiBnmii ; Yv, astigmatism e ; Ital. 
astiginatisrno, A defect in the refractive 
mechanism of the eye, owing to which not all 
the rays of light which proceed from a single 
point are brought to a single point on the 
retina. 

In regular astigmatism, one of the refract- 
ing surfaces, generally the cornea, is elli]jsoidal 
instead of spherical ; that is, it has meridians 
of maximum and minimum curvature at light 
angles to each other, though in each meridiau 
the curvature is regular. Wlien this is the case, 
the rays proceeding from a single luminous 
point are brought to a focus earliest when 
they lie in the meridian in which the surface 
is most convex ; the pencil of rays wdll there- 
fore have two linear foci at right angles to 
each other sepaiateil by a space in which the 
cone of rays is first elliptical, then circular, 
aiiil then again elli))tical. (An excellent 
binocular diagram of the course of such rays 
is given by llowditch in How'elTB Amer. 
7 'e.vthook of PhgsioL) The defect may be 
detected by simple tests; if straight lines 
drawn in various directions through a com- 
mon point cannot all be seen with equal dls* 
tinctness at the same time, it is evident that 
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A8YMB0LIA — ASYNEBGIA 


the 03'e necclb to he iliilerciitly aecomniodatecl 
to fc»cus ruyt? in tlillcivnt ineriilijins — i.e. it is 
asiigimi! ic. The «lt*groc ol may 

be acciiraU'ly dotevminod by ihe opIithalniO’ 
meter. The di'lect is oniv<‘fted by the use 
of aj>propvIat<* cvlindrioal lens* «. Nearly all 
eyes are slightly astigiuatie. Ilrlmlioltz 
could see shai f'Jy a vertical and a horizontal 
Jitie at the same time if tlie b>? iuer was 650111. 
aud the latter 540111. distaut; for 'rimmas 
^ ouiig (wlio tiist st lulled the deieet) the sense 
of tin* en(»r was reversed. The imiue wa.s 
proposed iiy AV he well. 

ill irregular astiuniadism there is a lack of 
hoinogeneou.siiess in the reliacting media (or 
else their curvatures in certain diieetions are 
not ares of circles or ellipses). It is incapable 
of corn el ion. It is the enuso of mono- 
cular polyo])ia of the several images which 
most ]ieopli‘ see of the horits of the crescent 
moon, for instance • and also of the rawil 
appearaiu'c of stars and of distant street- ■ 
lights. See Vision (defects of). (r.L.F.) 

Lifcrahtre'. I Iei.m nin.TZ, riiysiol. Oplik 
(lmkI ed.), i 6 (); Ixi KL, ill Richets Diet, 
de l*hy-inl. i. 779 ; Wai.kku, Human Physiol., 
422; nuKNi-.TT, Astigmatism (1887); Don- 
DV.KS, Refraction (ed. by Oliver, 1900); Lk 
C oN'i’ K, S i gh t ( 2 1 ) d Vi I , ) , 4 6 . 1 1 .. Ji.T.- J . J .) 

Asymbolia jCir. « -f- Hymholj : 

Ger. AtiyinhofU \ Fr. asipuhoU*^] Ual. aaun 
hoUa, Loss of the fiovvir of foiining or 
under.stiUi«liiig signs or symbols of expres- 
sion. Tlie term is al^o used by Finkeluburg' 
as a general synonym of aphasia, f.’f. : 


a greater development of the left hemisphere 
of the brain. Umisual asymmetries of sti iic-i 
ture or funeiion — such as marked diflerences 
ill the shape, of the two sides of the liead — 
are cited as signs (*f degeneration, and have 
been noted in the insane and erimiiial classes. 
Sec also Dkxtkality and literature tliere 
cited. 

Lttt rafiire : Hai.u and H.AirrwKf.L, Bilateral 
.'Vsymmetry of Function, in Mind, ix. 95, 
899; Van BiKKViaKT, L'homme droit ot 
riminme gauche, in Kev. Philos. *(1899) ; 
V. Mao NAN, Recherehes sur les eejitres 
ne r ve u x. ( J ..J . — l.. M . ) 

Lombroso {^U Uomo ddwyvcat(^ and the 
Italian school of criminal aiilhropoiogiBts 
have investigated all forms of somatic and 
physiological asyinmetry in lunatics, epileptics, 
and criminals. ( 'f. ( hu.MiXAO. (K.m.) 

Asymmetry (in aestlieties). The absence 
of iSymmoky <4. V.). 

Asymmetry (in vision ; of ocular move- 
ment-). (1) Movements <»f ocular (.‘oNVKi;- 
GKNCK (4 V.) may he symmetrical or asyui- 
meti ieal. In the ftirint-i- case tin* point tixat^’d is 
in tlie me<lian nlam* of the hcatl ; in the hdlej’ 
case it is outsidi* that phiut?, and the lines of 
regard make unequal angles with tlial jfljiue. 
I .Ahvmmeirical < oiivergence is (‘oidinetl to 
I transverse movements; c>t Ihi* eyes : since tliey 
jure in a hoihoi.tal line, asymmetry <>1 move- 
I meiit upw'ard and downward wnnld hi.*iiC'>n- 
1 si-tent with oonv^‘rg<‘nee, uml hence it d<ies 
: not occur in normal eyes. 

Lih ratlin \ Wundt, Fliysiol. Psychol. {4th 


Asv.mia. :m ) 

Asymmetry [Gr, fi 4 -'^rer-f a mea- 
.surej: (.Jer. Vv, nsynudrin] I tab 

adwirutria. An uniiMial ih gi ce of unlike- 
ness in stincture or fiinclion in tlie two 
c</iresponding‘ oigan.s or IimIvi^s of the body. 

A large degree of synirnetry is the rule in 
all hut tlie low«*r fornis of animal life, ami 
seem.s to he relate<l to the CMij.-ta nt dircc- 
tinu of progressive h coinotioii charaeterirhic 
(•f sueh organisms. Vet symmetry i.s not com- 
j>lete, .and tlie term a.SM)inu trv may he insed to 
denote its normal lack ut coinpletene.ss, as well 
as an abnormal de\iati(»n in parts usually 
alike or nearly so. Tbe nervouF. system and 
sense-oj gans shai e in tin's general symmeti y, 
but mox! precise observation reverds slight or 
marked diveigencrs. The two eyi s are rarely 
alike in vi.suaJ aeuL-ne.ss mr tJie ears in 
delicacy of iiearing. Tiie tendency to 1 ight- 
liaiub/dncss \h doubtless tlie most marked of 
the fuiKttional asyunnetriey, and i.s related to 


ed.), ii. 165 f. 

(2 ) Asymmetrical innervation ofthe mnsole.s 
of an eye (e. g. paresis of tlio abdneens) lea«bs 
to wrong localization in the field of that eye. 
\Vhen tbe patient is lequiied to turn the 
eye in tlie direction of the normal action of 
ihe pa ralyzt‘d muscle there is di.splacemejit f.f 
objeeis in tbe viaiial Jield, despite the fact 
that tiu* eye Las not moved. TJic ])benomena 
of displacement have been turned to uecount 
for tlieories of visual localization. Cf. Local 

LUiraHire: W'undt, Hiysiob Psyebob (4th 
ed.}, i. 424. 

(3) Normal asymmetry of muscular inner- 
vation in tbe vertical and horizontal directionfi 
is thoiiglit to ace(.)Uiit for certain geometrical 
OiT’icAL IllUvS-Ionb (q v.), 

Likrature: W’'um)T, Physiol. Psycliol. (4ili 
cd.), ibr37. , , , (k.b.t.) 

Asyuergia jOr. to work]: 

Ger. ; Fr. auynt ryip] livA, admnjia. 



ATAVISM — ATAXIA 


l)efectiveiuii.sruliirt:o-ordiii!itioii. See Ataxia, This last usane, howevta*. is certainly not 
and Synergy. desirable; and it is well, in order to dif- 

Tlie term refers to the lack of central co- ferentiate the several forms of ataxia, to retain 
ordination in the innervation processes in* that term in its general sense. Asynergia is 
volvcd, as in paraphasia. another term used to designate this general 

Atavism ( Lat. atamis^ a distant ancestor]; defectof eo-ordiiadion. Ataxia i.s distinguished 
Ger. ; Fr. a/av/s*?/ic; Ital. a<ar?V/?io. as static, or motor; the former appearing 

Reversion to a more piimitive type shown hy as .'ui irregularity in the niainteiiance of atti- 
the reappearance by liereditary transmission of tudeg and positions, while the latter I)ecomes 
ancestral characters, which normally are no evident in the dilTicully and lack of precision 
longer developed . The cases of atavi.sni may of movements. As forms of static ataxia (also 
be classed in two main groups: (i) the re- symptomatic of tabes) may he mentioned the 
appe»^iance in the progeny of a cliaracter exce.ssive swaying amt toth ring wliieli o(‘cvirs 
(normal or abnormal) absent in ite immediate wlien one is standing still with tiie eyes closed, 
progenitors, hut present in its more remote the inability to balance the body on one 
ancestors; (2) the reappearance in a race or leg, or to extend the arm steadily (also calle/l 
individual of a character originally derived hy astasia). 

tile crossing of more or le.s.s remote ancestors Motor or muscular ataxia is much mere 
from another race. Atavism often accompanies striking and varied; it much more frequently 
intercrossing, or a proiiiainced change in the affects (and in tabes usually first aliVets) the 
conditions of life. In practice, however, legs than any other organ of moveinent. and 
atavism is not always distinguishable fn ni the is then locomotor ataxia. As exam[>IeH of 
recunenct} of variation of like character, or ataxia of the upper extremities may he men* 
from the direct effect of external inHuences | tinned the shakiness of the handwriting, difli- 
011 plastic organisms. Indocd, it is [jrohablo I cult}’ in handling objects, in gras-jjing and 
tliat the latter may act as stimnlatijig condi- j pointing, in playing upon an instrument, and 
tions under which the atavistic cliaracters • in all actions which rc(|uirc skill in inanipula- 
avise. (E.S.Ci.— E.irr.) 1 lion. T'he ditficiilty becomes greatly emphasi'/.ed 

/Jt* r(ifnrf^ : < 'ir. Pauwix, Aniinaks and ! it any uftlic simpleiaro-ordinations is attein[>ted 
IManls un(h r 1 kanestication (i8?^8); A. Weis- i with the eyes closed. A similar disorder af- 
AfAxN, (lerin-Ilasm (1893); Y. Uki.aoe, : fecting spccclMVonid he ttTined atactic, apliasia 
L I h (1895). ((\.u.,M.) ■ or ataxopliemia. The signs of lot omotor ataxia 

Tlie tlieory o! atavi.sm lias rt'cently been ap - 1 have been carefully studied. The ataxic gait 
plied in criminal ant]no])olt gy (see (Tiimixai ): ; is most churacleristic ; walking witli the eyes 
a clmss t>f criminals being considered, tm the! closed becomes im]Jossil)le, and sticks t>r 
ground of certai.i apparent ly at.avi.slic physical j crutches are depended up<»n. Tlie noi mal 
charaettas, as owing their criminal propcn.sitics i ])endular swing of the leg is nplaced by a 
to reversion tlinuigh heredity. See tlie liier.a- 'jerky lilting and propulsimi of the foot to he 
lure given under ( kiminai. (anthro]>ology), i advance* 1, w hich is tlicn frt'queiitly brought, 
especially the w«>rks of the Italian school, | dow n w ith a thump, 'fhe body is not well 
1.4)inhroso, h\ rri, (lan»falo, &c. (j.m.r) j balanced, and fclu* trunk is elevated undnly 

Ataxiaj t fr.ci q- Tuatffx^.tuorder.toarrange |: in shifting the w'eight of the body from one 
Ger. Ataxie] Fr. tabfs; Ital. atassia, leg to the other. In less pronounced eases 

Althon.eh the term ataxia imlicates any irre- walking is less seriously affected, hut tliere 
gularily of function, its use i.s practiially is considerable iincei-t.iinty in .starting out, or 
restiicted to ineo-ordination of muM’ular ac- in suddenly rising from a chaii' and walking, 
lion; a diilieulty or inability in cn-ordiiiat- in .starting and stopping at command, in 
ing voluntary mt)vemen1s. Furtliermore. as turning about, in going down stairs, &e. 
locomotor ataxia is the most common form Tlicse and other tests have Ijceu ii.sed to 
of the disor.der, the single term ataxia is fie- detect the incipient stages of tabes dorsalis, 
quently used as synonymous with tlmi form; Cf, Ta)u»s. 

and again, as locomotor ataxia is the most Lifxralure: P. Piax Q, Lcs troubles de la 
cliaracteri.stic eym})toin of a (lisea.s’e of the rn.arche dams les maladies nerve uses; Pick, art. 
spinal cord known as tabes dorsalis, the term Ataxie, in Kulenheig's Ileal-Kncyk.. ii, 409; 
locomotorataxia is frequently used as a synonym Orasskt et Hangikr, Traito pratirpie des 
of the, disease of which it is the prominent maladies nerveuses (cjth ed., 1894, alsc/ for 
symptom. bibliography). (JJ.) 
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ATHANASIAN CKKED — ATOM 


Athanasian Creed: Gor, Athana- uyton the historical questiou : ‘Are there 
sia}iisch€s ijlaubenshf^kmntnis \ Fr. stntiMe athtistio peoples or tribes 1' Great interest, 
d^Athanase ; Ital. mnholo di Atanasio. A too, has recently surrounded the view of God 
pseudonymous dornnient, diiefly reuiiukable as a subjective phenomenon, issuing fi-om the 
as an orthodox summary of the conclus^ions Kitschlian scliool. But neither question falls 
arhing from the great Chri.stological discus- within the range of theology proper ; the first 
siona which broke out at tlie time of Arius, belongs to anthropology and the science of 
and coutimied till the 5tli century. This religions, the second to psychology and meta- 
creed is liotorious for its damnatory clauses. i)Iiysics. Although, as a rule, theologians 
The origin of this formula is unknown ; it have employed the term with reprehensible 
was certainly not wj iitcn by Athanasius. In- looseness, esi^ecially in controversy, it may be 
ternal evidence would seem to relegate it, in said that, strictly speaking, from the neces- 
its? piesent form, to a pei iod after the 5th sarily dualistic standpoint of theistic thecAogy, 
century. Altliough often so classed, it cainiot atlicism can be applied to one theory only: 
any hmger l)e legardcd as an Oecumenical Pancosmism is, for orthodox theology, the 
creed, for it is reject td hy the Greek ('hurch sole atheism. 


and the Amei ican Kjn.-copal (Jhuich, and has Litero 
been seilonsly (|uestioned by the Olmrch of rohesteii 
Kngland. Its main value lies in the pivcii-ion Theol. ; 
with which it summarizes the decisions of Tlieis»n ; 
Occnmeiiical Councils and the doctrines of Hakuis, 
Augustinianism (q.v.) in regard to the i.andkk, 


Literahire.\ Eoskoff, Ibdigionswesen d, 
ohesteii Naturvolker; Gnu, Eitschlian 
Hieol. ; AVenley, Conlemp. Tliefd. and 
riieisTn ; Fmxt, Anti - theistic Tlieories ; 
lAiMiis, Philos. Basis of Tlieism ; Main- 
.ANDEK, Plulos. d. Ki Idsiing ; Garvib, 


Trinity and the Incuriiatioji. In these matters Hitsehluui Theol.; D'Knc'OLE, Teismo, i 
it is more dogmatic and abstruse than the (1883). (R.m.w.) 


Niceue Creed, of which it may be regarded as 
a development. 


Athenagoras, Lived in the 2ndcenimy. 
A Greek pliilosoplier converted to Christianity, 


Literature'. Sohaff, (Tiurcli Hist., iii. win) wrote An Ajiolorjif for the Chrisliaiis, 
689, and Creeds of Christendom, i. 34; together wdtli other theological works. 
Omaiannky, Larly llist. of the Athaimsbin Atman [Sansk.], The Sanskrit term for 
Cree«l; Li mby, Hist, of the Creeds; the ijiner principle of that conception of unity 
Habnack, Hist, of Dogma (Eng, trans.), iv. which occupies so conspicuous a place in the 


*33 ** (R.M.w,) Kig-Veda ainl (ispecially in tl \i) PiiahTnanas. 

Athanasius, Saint, (cir, 296-373 a.d.) Four senses in which the term has been 
A famous Greek Father, the pupil ami frieml used are traceable: (1) meaning life, pavti<u- 
of Archbishop Alexander. His zeal and larly animal life, when the wonl often appears 
eloquence against Arius made him prominent in the form ‘tnuuC; (2) meaning the life 
in the Council of Nice, As archbishop ol principle — much in the same reuse as the 
Alexandiia, he is raid to have refinsed to Aristotelian expression, ‘soul is the piimaiy 
restore Arius to communion as ordered by reality of orgairsm*; (3) meaning the indi- 
Constautinc I. Accused of sacrilege, he w’.»s vidnal subject or ego, w ith an eiiqiliasis, mak- 
conderaned and exiled without pj oof, restored iugit comparable to the scholastic coiJce[»tioii 
by Constantine II, aiid again deposed by Con- of ‘essence’; (4) meaidng the soul of the 

staiitius. Ihe Synods of Pome and Sardica w'orld or universe. The former two may be 

approved his cause and doci lines, and he ro- called poetical, the latter [ihilosophical, usages, 
turned to Alexandria, but was again exiled In later Sanskrit (3) and (4) are the common 
ly Julian, and la.«‘tly by V^iIens. The hnst meaiiings. Cf. Oriental PiiiLOSoriiY (India), 
five years of his life were spent in pos- 1 : OnnKNUERa, Buddha, 25 ; Max 

session of Ids see. He was the firm and j M teller, Ancient Sanskrit Lit., 18. (r.m.w.) 

cflicient cbainpion of the ‘orthodox party’] Atom and Atomic Theory (material): see 
which centred in the doctrine of the Trinity. | Matter. 


Cf. Arius, and Athan.\suvn CJreed ; and see j Atom and Atomism (mental): see Mind- 
Patristic Philosophy. | stuff Theory, and (composition TrjKORY. 

Atheism (th<‘ologica] use of) [Or. dj Atom and Atomism (philosophical): see 
+ Otijv, God]: Ger. Ath^dmius ; Fr. j PRE-SorRATio Philosophy (Atornists), and 

tsme; Ital. atdsmo. Within recent years Monadolooy. Cf. extensive literary cl tatiouB 
theolngians have so far tlrparted from their in Eisler, W&rt^rh. d. •philos. Begriffe, ‘Atom* 
ancient usage as to concent latti discussion and ‘ Atoinistik.’ Cf. also Matter, (j.m.b.) 



ATOMIC WEIGHT — ATTENTION 


Atomic Weights see Chemical Affinity. 

Atonement [ME. at’Orie^menty probably]: 
Ger. Versohnung (Anselm), Acceptationstlu^orie 
(Eisler); Fr. expiation; It^iL espiazione. 
The term used to characterize Christ/ s re- 
deeming relation to niatihincl. The relative 
terms in the Old Testament embody the idea 
of * satisfcictioii ’ and ‘ransom'; in the New 
'leirtument, those of ‘expiation/ ‘redemption 
by blood/ * release ^ (from the law), and 
* ransomf In the fndd of theology discussion 
of the subject falls within the doctrinal division 
of systematic theohigy,and is the chief problem 
in the Becthm wdiich treats of God's relation 
to man under Itistoricul conditions. 

On a philosophical analysis it may be 
said that tlie history of the doctrine has always 
depmided upon (i) the dominant religious con- 
cejitions ot‘ the day, with their philosophical 
piesuj)positloiis and accompaniments; (2) upon 
the nature of the answ'ors given to thei-e three 
qncsiions: {a) What is tlie nature of Claist] 
{h) rrom what does innri stand in nt ed of being 
savetl ] (<'. g. from sin! from guilt / from evilt). 
(0) Wliat i"« the nature of Ootl 1 On this basis 
it may bo said very generally ( i) tiuit with the 
FidluTs (rspe<'isilly the Grev‘k Fathei>) a metU' 
pht/sical conception pivdoininatcd ; reunion of 
iiiankiiul with God avus the end of atonement. 
(2) As speculative interest waned, ai.d social 
and ecclesiastical organization beeame more 
fixia], jiyn/vV/Zca/ concept i<»n emerged (Anselm) 
whieh, nevertheless, like, the former, still left 
the personal, or subjective, element largely 
out of aeconnt, Tlit 3 purport of Abelard’s 
moral injlncnce l]ic(,»ry Avas to recognize iliii- 
8nl>jective side ; but,ow- ing to the circumstaTices 
of t he time, it exerciseil .small fojmative in- 
fluence: on the w'hoh*, .scbola^ti<;ism remained 
steadfast to the object ive juridical idea, (3) 
With the lieformation the subjcelive element, 
in the shape of parsonal coiiv>ction of guilt, 
altered tin' entire trend of the discussion. 
Extreme ilieories tended to be ibriuuloted, 
of wbicli Kant’s may be taken as a leasoncd 
tyjje. (4 ) The metaphysical tendency of the 
earliest. t)ieorii?s was resuscitated at the begin- 
ning of tbo I9tli c<*ntury, tmiiidy by Hegel 
and hi.s school ; union of mankind with Cb>d 
onco more became the leading problem. 
Objective ideas of a more specially Ibeological 
character were promulgated by Hugo Grot ins, 
whose stdieiue, known hb the governmental 
theory, became the oHicial ‘New Enghuul ’ 
theology ; by McLeod CfmiplKvll, a mt'diating 
theory of an ethico-pcnal character. (5) The 
chief modern representative of the, Bubjcctive 


tendency was Schhiermacher, according to 
whom (Jhrist transmits to men a new sx)irituMl 
life of fellowship with God through hi.s personal 
jiower over them. This theory may he termed 
mystical. Other notable modern discussions are 
those of Dorner and Rothe, the former being 
conspicuous for knowledge and analytic power, 
the hitter for s[)iritual insight; both atteinx^t 
to combine the subjective and objective 
elements. Finally, Ritschl has reiterated a 
subjective view by teaching that men are able 
to judge of sin only through the impresaiou 
iruule upon them by the life of (Jhi ist. From 
a purely philosophical standpoint it cannot 
be said that the personal subjective and 
metaphysical objective eleineiits liave been 
ade(|uatelv reconciled as yet. The contact of 
the reforming suhjcctivity with the obje<*tive 
conclu.sions derived from evolution and other 
recent conclusions serves to make this the 
plainer. M any prominent theologians rccogrdze 
the existence of the dilli cully, 

Likralure: the relative article in Herzog’s 
Real-Encyc. (with literature) ; Dornek, 
Syst. of Christ. Doctrine (Fng. traus.), 
l*t. IT, fnst main division (with literature); 
l>uig:K, Humiliation of CIn ist ; Orr, Clnist. 
View of God and the World. (r.m.w.) 

Atrophy (-ia) [(tr. tWiiorpia, lack of nr urisli- 
mentj: tier. Airophie: Fr. (ttrophier, Ital. 
atr fia, llc<luction in size or eihciency in an 
organ or mechanism of the body as a l esult of 
disuse, injury, or disease. Atrop'ny diifeis from 
degeneration in that th«‘ latter iniplie.^ an 
actual de^t^ucfioll of tbe ti.s^ue. It is uUo 
distinguished from aida.^iv l>y careful writv rs, 
Gf. Aplasy, and T>roKNKK.\TiON, (u.h.) 

In corim'ction with the theory of tjvolu- 
tion the term atrophy is iioiv ii.sc<i for the 
diminution of an organ or tissue owing to its 
being useless itlirougli ciiange of liabit or en- 
vironment), or through its being supr’iscded 
by .some other organ. The inheritance of 
airo})hy due to disuse is one of the tenets of 
the I-amarokian .school of evolutioiiiKt.s. 

LiUratiire : art. Atrophy, Eneyc. Brit. 
(9th ed.) ; J. Dkmook, J. Mas.sart, and 
E. VAx.i)KKVKLi).t;, Evolution by Atroj»hy 
(iScX)). (C.la.M.) 

Attention [T>at. ad + te/ndere, to stretch] : 
Ger. Avfmiwhmmkeit \ Fr. attention; Ital. 
ottinzimu. The nnnd at work or begiu- 
uiiig to Avork upon its object. Cf. Janet, rcl. 
below. (G.F.S.-J.MB.) 

The attention is commonly described by 
such expie.ssioiJ8 as ‘being occupied with/ 
‘concentrating upon/ ‘absorbed in,' &c. 




ATTKNTTON 


The two fcorts of atfentiou cormnonly <lis- 
tiiiguished me : ‘ relK-x/ ‘ passive, sometimes 
imippropi iatcly called ‘ spuiitaueotis, on tlie 
one hand; and ‘ voluntary ' or ' active * on tlie 
other Jiand”-attoiition l»eing reflex when 
drawn witiiout the snKjeet's foiekn<>wled*r(> 
by an ct»^d stiiiinlation, and \oluntiiry 

\vhen (i) it follows a ])uip!..so to attend, or 
(2) pursues an olvjeot intrinsu-ally interesting. 

If we eall the first of the'^e c:i.«sos * volitional, ’ 
the latter may he named ‘ unvolitional * oj‘ 

• spontaiK'ons/ l oth being * voluntary/ Cf. 
tlio reia'inmeiidalions made under Actt(*X- 
This ijuiiii »U>tin<!tion, between reflex and 
voiuntaiy attention, inarka so clear a fart 
that it sliould be preserved (as against, e. g., 

Stumpf, Toni>st/chohijif\ ii. 283). 

'lo the-e may be added, thungh not corre- 
lative with them, I'rimary AtteJiliofi (cf. 

Jaidd), wliich indicales the sujiposed form of 
atteniii'ii. t>r its oiganic analogue, in organisms 
so InNv as to be imapalde of having a lift? 
i>f ]>resentatioii. If attention be used with 
this mo'iniing (cf. AVard, Jvneye, Brit.j art. 

J 'sy< hoiogy) it is better to (pialify it by some 
sueh woni as ‘ primal y.* 

(Itlwr distinctions are marked by the 
phrases: (r) Expectant ttentiem, or Ere- 
aUeiitioii, with tlie variations rreperceptioii 
(l.ewes) and ideational Ereparation (ikiiin 
Btiioth n^ and 117 //, 373 ; James. Princ. of 
J'sycf.ol., i. 438; AI lin.-terberg. Die W'iUms- 
lauid'o.ny, 67), wltli (2) DiiVufed or Scattered 
AUeiitlmi, cliara^teristic of states of In- 
diileiejice, lark of Ijitcjvst, and Ajiathy, 
terms of d^ gn-e used (in cauitrast w’itli 
Stiaincd, C».n<entrated, Eif.rtful Attintioii' 

in relVrenee to mental objects wliich an? | an act of attention, a|>art fnmi the 
cleaily taken in Imt quick ly |>a.ssed over. (3) i attejided to, in whicli the wyjiibols have tlie 
Seh'Ctive Attention, having jvfVrence to the I following significance : 


of Psychol. f\. 402). It wtis con.^idered an un- 
analysable attribute of the soul, and direct 
evidence of the indepeiuiont activity of the men- 
tal principle (Hamilton, C.'arpenter, McCosb). 
With Leibnitz it was the essential mode of 
receiving new experiences which he termed 
apperceplitni. 

Eeceni literature, Iiowevcr, is full of theories 
of attention, whicli may be grouped undcsr 
certain headings. Tlicre are (1) the affective 
theories (11 orwicz, flibot); (2) the * [fsychioal 
energy ’ and ‘ original activity' tlieories { J.«>tze, 
Wnndt, Stumpf, Ward, T.add, Jodi); (3) the 
couaiive and motor tlictu-ios (Lain, J>ange, 
Muicstcrberg, Stout, Bablwin); (4) the Mu- 
ten^ity ’ and ‘ reintorceim.nt ' tht‘j)ries {Von- 
dillac, G. 1 ']. M idler, Bradley); (3) the ‘in- 
hibiiitm ' theory (Fen ier, Obersteiiicr). 

The dilTeroncei? of 0[>inion on the question 
as to wliether attention is a separate or in- 
depeiubuit faculty or a function of the conlent 
in mind, arc now reflected i]i tlie rpu stion as 
to wlietlu'r it he, if a function, a common and 
constant or a variable and specialized funct ion. 
It has recently been argued, in O|)positiou to 
rho ‘ oonslant function’ view, that nltention 
is a varialdf? fiuiction : lliat we have not (me 
attention, but many attentions. On this 
view, while there Is a constant t lomcmt in the 
different reactions of attention to different. 
contenUs, there are nevertlieless l)otli ‘ typical ’ 
(visual, auditory, &c.) and also individual or 
speeial elements eharactci istic of cjach. The 
discussion of the <jin'stion i.s facilitated by tlie 
Ufco <'f symbols put in a hirmvda: — 

Att (attention) = A -p a -hm ix formula 
showing tlie mental olemeids whicli enter into 


outc«»nie, on whhh see Si:mi:rTiox (menial). 
Still rs of atrmition are a’so dislingui.^hed 
witli reference to their objects as (i) Scnst-rhil 
(alt' ntion to ;i sensation) and (2) Ideational. 
Ideal, or Int^d* ctnal (attention to an idea). 
Fur tliv' one. S* ii.voi lai is prefcralJe to ‘sensible,’’ 
as u translation of the G(*rman ' .sinidich,’ 
and for tlie other IdiMtional is recommended. 
In regard to atleiitiun ilirected to the motor 
functions w'e iiml that it facilitates strictly 
voluntarv functiinis, but interf les with and 


A = elements common to all acts of atten- 
tion. 

a = elements sjicoial to acts of attention 
to (liffeiviil classes of objects, but 
eomnn'ii to acts of attention to all 
tlie objects of each class. 
a =z elmnents special to acts of att(?niioii 
to eacli aingh' object, but coiiouon to 
repeated acts of aiteutioii to the 
same olject. 

The advantage of tlie symbols is that tlicy 


retards Ih' S*! which are automatic or tending jean be used in the discUKsion of any of tlie 
to become so. : tlioories of attention; that is, they can be 

With .‘^ome nutalJe exceptions (Wultf, Kant, 1 given motor, alfcctive, or inlellectaal values, 
and James -Mill) tlie attcTitiuii was gieutly I It floes not even refjuire the view that all the 
negleoli'd until luore rnodoii times, notably j symbnls have positive values; for on the 
by the English empiricisfcfi (ef. James, /Vmc. ! t l)i;oiic.s which consider attention m a con- 



ATTENTION 


stant fat^ulty or function, tlie forTiiu1>i reduces ; effort for any considerable period, never passes 
itself to A = A, the otlier symbols ludiig I beyond the undeveloped stage; while in tiie 
each zero (cf. Baldwin, Mint. Daid. in /A<? ! hitler case the normal range of attention has 


Child and the Race, cliap. x. § 3 ; chap. xi. § 2 ; 
chap. xv). 

Literaturc\ CiiB. Wolff, Psychol. Empirica, 
§ 245; Jamks Mill, Analysis of the Plieno 


been estaldisbed, but has again become unduly 
contracted. A .subnormal capacity to fix the 
attention is also cbaracfeiistic of teveral varie- 
ties of functional derangements of the nervous 


mena of the Human Mind; Bain, Einotioji.s : system, particularly in cases of brain exbaus- 
and Will, 373 f.; Bkaiiley, Mind, xi. 305 ff. ; ’ tion (cf. NinatASTHKMA). Sulferm s from tliis 
Ward, art. Psvcbology, in Encjc. Bril. • disoider fij.d great difficult v at certain times 
(oth oA); STirMFF, Toiipsycbologie, i. 33, ; in concent j ating tbelr eiVuvis in a given direc- 
and ji. 208 ff . ; Munstfruktoj, Beitr. z. exjjer. I tion : a few minute s ol reading may bring oil 
Psyclad., i. ii, and Die Willenslniiidlung; C. E. j feedings of mental confusiuii and di...trcss, or 
Ml LLKU, Zur Tlicorie d. sinnlicben An fnunk- there may ivstdt a ‘swimming' of the page, 
sainkeit; J.adi), Psycho). Dcscrip. and Ex- ! the words ff»*ating by witlcut conveying a 
plan., chap, v; Jaatls, Ih tno. of Psyciiol., ; meaning. Talking, 4)r lisii inng to conversa- 
ii. chaps, xi, xxvi ; \VrM)T, I'bysiol. Psychol : lion, may unduly strain Use weakened ])u\ver 
ii. cliaps. -w, x\i; Lj.wks, Problems of of the alient ion, and laus.- vague je< ling.> of 
Life aii(l ^Tind, 3rd series, Prol). 2, chap. ix. mental uneasiness or pf.»sitive pains (lieadacln*, 
106, and oluip. X. 184; Jliiarr, La Psychol. \^c.). Wliile this delect is intimately related 
de rAttention ; Pifurf Jankt, art. Attention to d(ffect.s ot the will (see Wii.l, delects of), 
in IPehet’s Diet, de 1 ‘liy.siologie, and Nevioses ; it is well to note tliat many neurasthenics 


ot idecs li.xes. i. 69 ; Wait/, Lebrb. d. Psy- 
c\n>\.y § r,.j; VoLKMANN, Lobrl). d. Psyched. 


have a)>|‘earaneo of eiici'gv and desire to 
I work, bill the actual effort. brlng.< on speedy 


ii. § 114; Baldwin, lJandl>. of Psychol., exhaustion. Piuely physical fatigue, or 
Peeling and Will, cliaps. xii, xvi, and Ment. abstinence fivm food, defective nutrition, 
Dovid. in tlio Lhild and the Paco ; N. Langf, : weakness I'nun illness, may also luoduce 
Pldlos. Stud.. V. 4 13; Maujlj.i i;R, Lev. Iffnlos., j similar symptoms of a more or less temporary 
xxvii. 366 ; pKRiM KR, I'miotitujs cd' tiic Brain, ; character. 

102 f, ; Oi;r,Rs'i KJNFR, IVaiii, i. 439 ff. ; ! The cerchi al intoxication induced by the 
ilKiNRirii, Die mod. jdiysitil. P.syehoL in ! action of drugs (cf. IVvt inc Ei fkcts of 
Deui.vldand ; Stout, Analytic Psychol., i. ; Djiucjr) i.s frcipn iitly chariictcjize<l by u wan- 
180 tK; Ejslkk, AViirterb. d. philn.'^. Begi life dering ol’ the attention and difficulty of oon- 
(Cor Deiinan references). (j.M.n., o.f.s.) c»u>tration. This is true of the elVects of largo 

Attention (defects of). Inasmuch as the 'doses of alcohol, and poliap^s even more of 
novnml exercise of atteni i'.)n, considered in both opium ami its related medicaineiits, Tiait 
its spontaneous and volitional f-rms, iuvedvt s ; sucli drug Induts may biing wdili them a per- 
tlie ability to c.oncent rate, the intellectual pro- i main nt impaii inent of tlie mental powers, in 
cesses ilia desired direction, and al^o a .-^us- j which attention [< markedly afft'cied, is suffi- 
ceptil'iUty to the influence *>£ a large and ideiit ly indicated by accouiits of akvdedisui and 
variable nniid)er of impressions, any marked opium-eating (De Lhiineiy, Opiinji Raft r ; cf. 
<|i‘ vial ion from the.-e may bo regarded a.s de- Larponler, Mt/it. y7/y>7.i/.). A ionu of 
fects of tlie attention. Abnormalities in the attention may alsv) appear in nonnai men of 
former direction would iinolve a deticienoy of' gifted iiittdiectual akullty and high originality, 
voluntary atteiil ion, and in the latter ilirection ; wliose miiids overflow with plans and projects, 
its excessive <M»ncent ration, aiui cmi.stMpiently j but for whom the effort ol execution and dcii- 
lui undue limitation i»f its ri«*ld. j iiile concentration scorns almost impossible, 

.Dificinny </ Atftntiua, ‘As attention is which is y*'t not a delect. It has been called 
the great conditioning lactor in our iiitellcc- i ‘ fluid attcntiiui. and described by Baldw’iii 
tiial life/ any serious impairment of intelli- | (.'^Von/ of ihc Jfind, c\\.\]y. viii. 3) as cliarac- 
geuco will naturally bring with it a defect of •leristic oi the ‘ motor type.’ 
flic iittention. This is well imu-ked in Idiocv j No definite i>atholt>gy of the attention has 
(<j. V.) and lMR>;rjLrrY (q. v.), as also iu the 
waning of the mental powers in Sfnfscknce 
( q. V.) and Dfmkntia (q. v ). In tin* former 
case, the very limited capacity, wliicb is normal 
in childhood, to direct the Ibie of inlcUectiial 


been made out, and may by the very nature 
of the case be impnssihle; hut there Is con- 
siderable evidence (from disease and injury, 
from artificial expcMinients, and from com- 
parative devckqunent) for regarding the 


^^7 
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functions of the frontal lobes of the brtuii 
as intimately connected with the power of 
attention. 

Literature: D, Fkrrtf.r, F'linctions of the 
Brain; and th»^ tith‘s given under Psychic 
oi’ Drugs, and under Localization 
(cerebral). (l.m.) 

The name aprosexia has been given by 
Guyt‘ (Brit. Med. J.y 1889, 709) to an 

itn|):iinnent of the attention due to nasal 
olKstruction. Most of the cases occur in 
boys and young men of the student class. 
Aprusexia is also used in a more general sense 
for the iiuibility to fix the attention; when 
due to neurasthenia, it would Vie neurasthenic 
apiMsexia; when due to nasal obstruction, 
nasal aj>ro^exia* 

Fixed xUif'tdlon. A typical ex nnple is fiir- 
nislud Ijy the insi.‘:tent or Fixed 1 i)EA (q. v.). 
which occupit's the narrowed held of attention 
and prevents the access of other impressions. 
Such a condition is frequently characteristic 
of the brooding phases of grief or melancholia, 
and likewise of conditions of undue ex»-itement 
and the rkdiisions of monomania. States of 
Ecstasy (q. v.) and deep religiuuB absorption 
may present, kujger or shorter periods (»f in- 
terne oblivion to outer iinpreS'Sion.s. Many 
writers regard the liypnotic condition as in- 
volving by .suggestion a similar cramp of the 
attention u|>on the suggcsle<l action or idea, 
and a consequent lack of receptivity to all 
ctlicr im|»rifssi(>n8. 

Lilemture: P, Janet, Nevroscs efc id^es 
fixes, i, ii (1898), and L'autoinat isine p.sycliol. 
(1S89); Kibot, Psyehol. of Affenlioii (Eng. 
trans., 1890); Di.s. of the Will (Eng. trans., 
1884); Caut'EMER, Mint. Physiol. (Eng. 
trans., 6tii <d., 1891), ehap. iii, See.; Mauds- 
j.EY, Pjiysif>l. of Mind (itS7S), and l^odj and 
Will (1884), chap, iii; Fekjuer, Functions 
of the Brain ; E.xner, Psychi' clm Erschei- 
mingeii, chaj). iv; Sollier, Psychol, de i'idiot 
et do rimhecile (1891); L. Marillier, 
Iiemarqu«‘S sur le nifcrini.«^me de Batterition, 
liev.I*hilos.( 1 889), and Du role do la pathologic 
mcntalc dans les recherches psychologiques, 
Bcv. Philo.s. (1893). (J.J.-L.M.) 

Also Paoi.o UiccAiiDi, T/Ait.c*rizimje iielhi 
serin animale {1876); G. Btr;< OLA, Leggi 
del tcni)>o nei fenomeni ded pensiero (Milano, 
1883); ].)E Banutjs, Patologia dell’ Attcn- 
zione (Pome, 1896). See also Attention 
(above and below). (e.m.) 

Attention (experiments on). The c^xperi- 
mental investigations upon attention maybe 
grouped under the following heads 


(1) Fluctuations of attention (see that 
topic). 

Literature: Urbantschitsch, Centralbl. f, 
med. Wiss. (1875); PflOgers Arch., xxvii ; 
N. Lange, Maube, Pace, Eckkner, Leh- 
mann, in Philos. Stud.; Munsterbero, in 
Beitriige, ii ; W'undt, Physiol. P.sychol. (4th 
ed.), ii. 295 ff.; Heinrich, Anz. d. Akad. 
d. Wiss. in Krakau (Nov., 1898); Cook, 
Amer. J.of Psychol. (1899). 

(2) Complication (see that topic). Of. 
Wundt, Physiol. Psychol. {4th ed.), ii. 389 ff. ; 
von Tschisch, Philos. Stud., ii ; Pflaurn, Philos. 
Stud.. XV ; Pierce and Augtdl, Jastrow, 

J. of Psychol., iv, v. 

(3) Ihinge of Attention (see Span op Con- 
sciousness). Cf. Wundt, Physiol. Psychol, 
(4t.h ed.), 286 ff. ; Cattell, Dietze, in Philos. 
Stud, ; Bechterew, in NmroL Centralbl, 
(1889). 

(4) Distraction of attention (see that 
topic). 

(5) Indnence of attention on the Cfitimii- 
tiou of time intervals (see Time- sense). 
Of. Wundt, Physiol, Psychol. (4th ed.), 
409 fi'. 

(6) Keaction-tirne experiments (see Rkac* 
TiON Time). 

(7) Attention and conconiUant processes, 
physiological and psychological. 

Literature: Breathing and pulse: DeT/A- 
barre, Rev. Pliilos., xxxiii. 639; Lehmann, 
Philos\ Stud., ix ; MlrNSTERREUG, Jleitrago ; 
Wundt, Physiol. Psychol. (4th cd.), ii. 297; 
Mextz, Philos. Stud., xi. Muscle sensations: 
Mi'NSTERBKJn;, l^eitriige. Adaptation of organ 
(eye) : Heinrich, Zeit.'rch. f. JVychol., ix, xi ; 
.Mac Douoall, Psyclnd. Rev., iii. 138 ; Anoell 
and Moore, P-sychol, Rev. (1896), iii, 243; 
(ear): IIeinbich, Physiol. Central))!. (1896); 
Wien. med. W'ocheiis'ch. (1896). Oiganic 
processes: Axgell and Thompson, Psychol. 
Rev, (1899), vi. 32. 

(8) EJfects of attention. 

Literature: M t:’NSTE.HHERG, Psychol. Rev., 
i; Lalande and Paulhan, Rev. Philos., 
XXXV ; Hamlin, Ainer. J, of Psychol,, viii. 
Cf. Jamek Princ. of P.sychol, i. 424. (e.b.t.) 

Attitude [Lat. a^dus, fitj : Qer. llaUung, 
Eimteliuny {ci. Predisposition) ; Fr. attitude ; 
Ital. aititudinx, lieadiness for atjiention, or 
action, of a dt linite soit. A mental attitude 
is thus a motor or attentive Disposition 
(q. v.) which represents a definite, relatively 
independent, and conscious function. 

Attitude is used of l)oth mind and body. 
Mentally, it is a slate of the uttentioii primarily. 
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and eecondarily an exprcFsiori for habitual 
tendencies and interests. A physical attitude 
is primarily a state of partial stimulation 
to action of a definite kind, and secondarily 
an expression of Habit (q.v.). 

Tlie theoretical question concerning mental 
attitudes is as to tlieir relation to the re- 
spective mental contents or objects to which 
they have reference. A mental attitude is 
always directed towards someth ing in mind : 
is the altitude a function of this, or is this 
contont hroiiglit up by tho attitude? Put 
this way, th«i queslion presupposes, however 
answered, a vital connection between content 
of whatever kind and attitude with its result- 
ing action. 

Psychologists distinguish between voluntary 
and non- voluntary attitudes, and for the lalter 
class it is held that both attitudes of the atten- 
tion and those of action result from mental 
contents (purely physical attitudes being due 
to habit or to direct organic stimulation). 
With icfcience to altitudes toward action, 
mOiH.t coiitemp<n’ary psycliologitsts hold that 
they are revivals i)f earlier actions brought 
about bv the p<Tccptiou or thought of the 
olgect to wliich they arc appropriate (James, 
Mui'.stcrherg, W^indt lately, BuUiwin). Some, 
however, still hold (Ladd, W’nrd) that the 
iniiid may take a quite original attitude, 
which is not a function of the content, and 
r< iilizc action or new' tlioiight from this atti- 
tude. With this latter po.silitui i.s associated 
the view (W'undt forineily, Ladd, W'allcr) 
that tills origiiml luoiital attitude has its seat 
in the motor centres of the brain, whose dis- 
chaige inaction is accompanied by ‘ .‘‘cn.^ations 
of innervation' and ‘feeling <if dVort.' Sec 
I NMUiVATiON (rensat ions of), .fames holds that 
higlier intellectual and moial attitudes are 
original and initiative of action (Prhic, of 
rsy^hol., i. -^53 f), a view' which is not recon- 
ciled with his other p(»sition that elfort is due 
to kinacsthetic hcnsations and is ultimately 
attrition. 

Tho tendency to consider attitudes apart 
from contents was practically universal in 
psycliology until very recently. But felt 
attitudes are now o(msidered on a par with 
presented contents as dements of analysis, 
under the terms ‘motor dements/ ‘dis- 
positions,’ ike. Munsterherg, Fouillet?, Koyce, 
Stout, Baldwin, have worked out tlieories 
which recognize motor attitudes as links of 
association in mental compounds (Munster- 
berg), as dynamic units correlative with ideas 
(Fouillf^e), as the unifying and the general, in 


all the mental life, contributing the subjective 
phase to various psycliose8,8uch as recognition, 
judgment, belief (Bain, Royce, Stout, Bald- 
win). Further, in genetic psychology the view 
has been worked out that the organizing and 
conserving of experience on which mental 
development proceeds are due to two typical 
attitudes, under which all those of attention 
and action may be subsumed, the attitudes of 
Habit and Accommodation (see these terms). 
See also Sedkction (mental). 

Literature: see the titles given under the 
special headings cited in this article. Also 
Bain, Emolious and Will (3rd ed.), 505 ff . ; 
James, Princ. of Psychol., i. chap, xi, and ii. 
‘diap.xxvi ; and The Will to Believe; Mcnster- 
BERO, Beitr. z. exper. Psychol., i; Fouilli’e, 
La Psychol, des Id^es-Forces, and Bev. 
Philos., xxviii. 561 f. ; Ladd, Psychol. 
Desciip. and Explan., chaps, v and xi ; 
*Stoi;t. Aiialylic Psychol., Bk. II, chaps, i, iii, 
vii,viii,xi; Baldwin, Ment.Devel. in the Child 
and the Race, chaps, viii, xv. (j.m.b.-g.f.r.) 

Attraction and Repulsion \ \iiii.aUr(tctio 
ct repuhtfs]: (Icr. Anzvlmny tmd Ab^to$8U7iy’, 
Fr. attraction et repulaion ; Itiil. atlraziom $ 
ripuhione. Attraction is a force exerted 
Isetwoen two bodies or particles tending 
to bring them together or to prevent their 
sepsralion. 

When tho two bodies in question are at an 
appreciable distance apart attraction always 
varies inversely as the square of the distance, 
as in the case of Gravitation (q.v.) and mag- 
netic and electric attraction. When tlie 
attracting particles are in contact, the result 
may he coheswe attraction^ keeping the parts 
of a hotly together; surface ten^unt, a con- 
Mactile force hetween the turface molecnies 
of a liquid wliich makes a drop of iirpiid 
assume its spherical form ; or cnjnllary attrac- 
tion^ between a solid and a liquid. Tlie laws 
govern ing tlie various forms of coliesive 
attraction arc es!<entially ditferent from the 
law of gravitation, because twm particles 
ct»uld iu>t cohere l»y virtue of an attraction 
which did not increase more rapidly than the 
inverse square of the distance. 

Jiepnhion is the opposite or algebraic nega- 
tive of attraction, and is a force tending to 
sepanate two particles or bodies. Its most 
familiar forma are the tendency of two like 
magnetic poles, or two Imdi’es electrified by 
like electricities, to move away from each 
other. As in the case of attraction, the in- 
tensity of the Ibrce is inverstdy as the square 
of the distance between the repelling particles. 
80 
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The impenetrability of mattei*, or tbe resistance merit of tlie attributes became necessary ; the 
\viii< h it utters to comprissiun, is, so far as its relation of unity (of mitui'c) to diversity (of 
manire>tatioii i^oeSj of lln* natiirt^ of 11 repulsive attiibules), and of unity (of substance) to 
force, tlic negative of nioJociilar or cohesive diversity (of persons), now became the central 
attraction. (s.N.) problems. On them the mediaeval and scho- 

Attribute [Tart. to j ssieii]: lastic theories of God converfjfcd. The ten- 

Ger. (i ) J f trihat. { it) Kitj^miclmft ; Fr. atfrihu^] deticy was to elaboriito the intellectual aspects 
Ital. altribato. (i) An osirciitial character- and to pass li;^btly over the ethical. (4) Even 
isiic of a being. Witliuiit its attiilnitcs, the after the Reformation this ttuidency continued, 
existence of a tiling is u 11 thinkable. It is • thanks (a) to the special Cliristology of the 
ojjposed I0 Quality, Modi:, Accidknt. Cf. 1 Reformers and to its promiiuMice, lAid (6) to 
these tcim-^, | the Deistio controversies. Similar le»niiigs 

Uh:*i 1 in this .‘^ense by tbo Scholastics as • were pi c.scnt in the Mystics, llic most inai ked 
a Iriinslation of tho Aristotelian j ditt‘enoiee being traceable to the doctrine of 

I'sually apjdicd by thorn to the essential • kimwladge termed the ‘ lieatifie vision.’ (5) 
cliar.ictcrist ics of the LVity. Tho term is ‘ In the iDtli centurv the iidluciice of the 
still in use in theology. The 17th century ; idralistic movement (Herder to Hegel) and of 
pVtilusopliors apply tho ienn to snbslaiice. : ScldeierinachcT at Icngtli bi'< ughi systematic 
Extension and tliinking are the two attri - 1 theoh)gians fuce to iacc with 1 he cnt.iiv prohlein, 
bates which wo may know. It is driinod b v j on the ethical as well as on tin- intellectual 
fipin.'za: ‘ That which the intellect peiceives 1 side. The analyses of Pliilippi, Th<»masiiLs, 
of substance s coins! ituling its essence.^ The | Nitzsch. .and others, more ['ai l iciilarly .Dorncr, 
jireci'O meaning of the t< rni in Spinoza's | are tin* most ade(|ua1o pic}*ent;al ions of the 
sy.stem is di>]miod. K. Fischer makes • subject; as a whole. M uch has been dom*. 

* attribute ’ efjiiivajent t<i a force proceeding - Iroiii a more s|»(‘ciaUy j>bilosoplii<‘al standjioint, 
iVom the substance which he conceives ;«s by I. M, j'’ichte and his uronp (including 
a caa^a f'JJlcnn^; .J. Erdmann considm.s ; Lotze), As eonceiTis )>hil«^so])hy of religion, 
the 'attributes’ as forms iindor ^vbich lliejthe central piol>]e.m flill remains that of the 
limitatbms oi tlio Unite mind compel ir- to : reconciliatimi of immanence with transcen* 
view tho inrinile suhstauco {Hist. /Vi > ; donee, and at the present moment it is 
iii. 72)- jaUiiKiting increased attention. 

(2) Tlie l(»gical predicate is sometimes | Liftrafurt* : l)onNr,Jt, Ss.st. of Chri.st. 
called 'an attribute ’ or >Mld to be at tributive. i Doctrine (Eng. trans.), i. 187, 324, 344, 4f,3; 

13) Loosely, any (pialily or propei ty i.s | Ihosoii of Gi»rist (Eng. trans.h i. divi.-itm i. 
called attribute; an in«;oiT(.;c.t use of the ! 88 ; itisk of i’rr.tcsi.int 'rheul. (Eng. trans.), 

(K.n.s. : ii. 432 ; ]li;\'j j;ij, Oiitlincs (.f Dogmatic 

AttHbntes(ofGnd,dor.frii)CM>f): Ger. (//e ;Theol., ii. 30: *S. Gj.arkm, Di.-coursc cmi- 
Lt‘hreder)(fdiIii:laM fH(ji^vsrJinfte.n\ corning the Rciiig and Attributes of God; 

de Dieu; ftal. (/?r//i?:. An integral \Vi,r:Kj{, Vom Zorno Gotfes ; Rkuch, Lclne 

part of the division of systematic thoulogy von dm goltlicheii IhgeiiHchalten ; IfAuVArK, 
devoted to discussion of tlie nature of God. lli.st. of J>ogiaa (i'hig. iiuiis.), iii. 244 f., v. 
An atfril.'iite is a (piality which may, or must, no f. (k.M.av.) 

be joined to the concepti^m ; but junction Attrition [Eat. aftritm, from 
with a concoptioji hy no means implies llmt jrubi: Ger. Attritii/fi; Fr. attrition ; llal. 
it is merely sufjectivc. Id. Essilnce, Vivt- \ aftriziirwi. Tiiere are degrce.s «.»[ snn-ow for 
i KU'j Y. . . — Conviction of guilt, im|dying conirition, 

(i) I'rom the Christian standpoint, otlte.r l.*eing the highest. Attrition is the name given 
i»-ligio ]]3 ijjevitubly le.ad to partial or abstract to sorrow' jnoce.eding from Home lower motive, 
views; e. g. .Judaism to undue exaltation of e.g. fear e«f future consoipiences. (K.M.W.) 
bobness, heathenism to a imnely physical con- Atwater, Iiyman Hotchkiss. (1813- 
cejitioh. (2) In early ( Toi.stian thought the 83.) An American divine, gradnate, of Yale 
Hubj« ct w-a.s not. systematically ex[)lored. ( 'ollege and of the New Haven Divinity Hchool, 
IGiciwledge of God, and the fact of the divine Held a Gongregatiunal pastoi’ate at Fairtteld, 
njjity (ns agaijjst Gno.stic.s and Manichjo-ans), Conn., and (.diairs in Princeton (.‘oUege ia 
cojislihiUMi tlic centres ol inlercHt. (3) With turn in mental and moral pliilosopliy, logic, 
Hie rise, and .spiead ot t hristofogicaJ ami ami moral and jiolitical science. lie was, 
Iriniiariaij contKAXM.^ieis, fcy-feinatic tieat- foi' a time, acting pie.sident at Prijiceton. He 

ijO 
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publij^hed several discussioiis, and an dejneii- 
tary work on lo^ijic. 

Audition and Auditory Sensation : see 

Heaking. 

Audition Colorde farbitjes 

Ilorm ; Fr. as in topic ; Ital. ifdizif.ne coloraUi. 
See »Syna):sthesta. (j.j.) 

Aufklarung [Ocr.]: see ENMonTKNMi.XT. 

Augsburg Confession: Ger, Atifjnhiirg- 
ische Kmiff'sslon] Fr. Cimfrsiiioifi tl Autjdminj \ 
Ital. C(mfH.'!tsioite di A^inmita. 'Tlie Au^^.-biirfr 
sioii is the most autlioritative of tlie 
Lntlieian creeds. It was |>npiircd hy ]Me- 
lanclitlioii in ifj^o.witli tin* appi()val of Luther, 
and at the ie<{ne.st of llio I^Ill|^^•ror Cliarles V. 

Its main value to tbe student of history of 
tliou^^ht lies in the admii ahle nioderatii>n with 
whiclj it sets forth the points ot‘ a^o-t^ement 
and difference lietween the Iveforiners and 
till* t'hurch. 'This (a>nfessio!i <lre\v a ‘ (’on- 
filiation ’ from lick and oilier (jatludie divim s, 
which the enna ror ivjiproved, Melanchthoii 
iji turn ])re|>;tred !i confutation of this, Unown 
ns file A[H)l<»Lry of ll<e AnoshurLT ( onfV.ssion. 
'ihis is a move valuable document for tlie 
Jiistoiy of tlioiiglit tlnin the t/unfe.'^.sion -of 
wliirli it is tlie mU hoi'il ati VO ex[M.)sit It was 
con j ] « I c t e* I IV>u rt een nioiit hs a ftei* t li o t Vn i h sr ion. 

L (Urohcrc : Hen A ff, Creeds < •£ Cln istendom, 
i. 2 2,5 ; V (U.M.W.) 

Aug\istiue» Saint. (.^.5.3-430 A. d.) See 

Ar(;r>'ri\i AMSM, and Fatuistic IhiJi osoniv. 

Augustiiiianisni ; Ger, lojn.stlniaaiitfmiii; j 
Fr. Anuirsfi)iuiiii^mt^: Ital. Jjvdraiauihino, 
Tlie name oivcii to the doctrines of Aurelius 
AuLOvstinns, Idshop <if Hippo. 

Aiio'ustino was the foumler of Christian 
pliilosophv iji tile West, and hy far the most 
import. ml of jralrlstic wtifers, lioldinij a su- 
premaev amojijT the Latin Fathers which even 
(h rti'twi ]>\ MO nuan.*^ en joyed ainonj.C the Greek. 

In llie eianve of liis lentr eareiT Augustine 
passed 11oou‘4h .several distim t stages of in- 
tellerdual and spiritual experience ; these have 
left tlieir nuivk mi Ids woik every wdiere. (1) 
After receiving 11 good edue.ition, he devoted 
himself to the principal liigher study of his 
time, rhetoric ; was arous<'d to tlio pursuit 
of t ruth hy (hcero'sy/o/toifff/?vi!i,a n<t, to thi.s end. 
studied the Seriptiires in Latin translations, 
his knowledge of Gieck h(*ing very <lefective. 
(2) Dissatislied with the results of tliis iiujuiry, 
he turned to the MANirnAiiANH (q. v.) for aid, 
and belonged to their sect for ten years (till 
.1^3)- (3) Having gone to Home, he was 

there appointed fo a professmship <if rhetoric 
at Milan. In hi.s new homo he listened, first 


as a ihetoriciaii and for practical purposes, to 
the eloquent preaclung of Ambrose, but soon 
parsed from coijnoiHSein-.ship of its manner to 
consideration of its matter. This, with s])celal 
study of Paul’s writings, led to his conversion 
in 386, and baptism in 387. (4) Passing once 
more to his native Afih a, he lived a.s a recluse 
Ibr several years, in raaiked contrast to hi.s 
former laxity, in 391 he was ordained priest at 
Hi}>po. in 393 coadjii.!or'l>ishop,and six months 
latei* succeeded to the full bishopric. The rest 
of lii«. career, coincidt.nit with his cpisco})ato 

3.0 yeai s, was spent in Alrica, whore eeole- 
siasticu-religioLirt conditions exerted an im- 
portant inthience over his tliought and writings, 
lie was prcmiinent ini luce great contrnvorsies 
— with the Mank HAiiAN.^ (M*''-)* Donati.sts 
I (m* '’')j p 3 :LAf:JANs (q. v.). Opposition 

to the teaching.s of the rii>t and last was of 
particular inqioitaiice in moulding his views. 

< specially of (.lod ami the Trinity, and of 
(.Iraco and Free llis igiiornnce of Greek 

left liim inde])endeiit of })revious dnctiinal con- 
troversies, vvlille id.' training as a rhetorician 
lent jK'culiar force to his speech, and eleganee 
to Ids writing. 

Three main elements combine in the Ibr- 
niation of liis opinions : (1) The perstuail, con- 
sisting in vivid spiritual oxperieiices, and in 
ivmai kable talent for self-.malysis ; (2) the 

pljiIosophicaJ, emanating cliielly from the })ur- 
suits and training incident to his pre-( hvistiaii 
jieriod, and de.-lined to exercise more inllncnco 
in hi.s rarlier than in his later etclesiastical 
life ; (3) tlie religioiip. traceable partly to his 
early st niggles, [»artly to his concNqaion of the 
Gatholic Chiireh, and | artly to ihc dinioultic.S- 
of (.'hrisliaii doctrine wliieli ho wa.s conqielJod 
<0 face as a coniroverslalist. This element, 
particularly as connected with the idea r»f the 
( bin el], grow in force, and linally liocaine 
p«avamount. In liis philosophy, Augu.‘‘tino 
starts tfiun tlio ]n’inciple of the immediate 
certainty of knowledge. Kveii doubt cannot 
hut testify to the fact of knowleilge. Thence he 
at once p;uses to sluuv that tlui existence of 
God is mecs.'-arily involved in this first 
princijile. With these two normative prin- 
ciples he has a firm basis, and tinds hinnelf 
able to mute tlie individual ami tbe uidversal. 
Here Iluj influence of Plato exercises marked 
inHneiiee, esjucialiy in the jiroof that all 
knowledge i.s ultimately knowledge of God. 
I’roceeding to fill out tlic coiice[ilion of Deity, 
Augustine at once shows his tendencies as 
.*1 master of introspection by adopting the will 
as central cliaractovistic ; and ia this what is 
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the head, which is a freijuent premonition of 
an epileptic at tack ; (3) a supposed emanation 
or fluid assumed by believers in mesmeric or 
similar forces as the medium of conveyance of 
such forces. 

The premonitory symptoms of epilepsy are 
frequently spoken of as the axira epil 
and of hysteria as the aura hysterica. The 
forms of aura are extremely various. Tliey 
may be motor, such as local tremors, twitch- 
inga, or spasms, deviations of the ej'cs, con- 
tortions of the face, &c. ; they may be sensory, 
as a general feeling of heat or cold, tingling, 
numbness, pain, dizziness, as well as snb- 
jecti\e auditory and visual senyationas; tliey 
iiiay be visceral or vaso-motor sensations, 
hliibhing, choking, burning in the stomach, 
excessive salivation ; and they may he, nit utal, 
such as sudden fright or appieljonsiveness. 
The nature and development of the aura is at 
times of importance in detecting the pre»:ise 
nature of the malady. Sec KpjLErsY: (also 
for literature), and II ai.i.ccin ation. (j.j.) 

Litrratif.re: Parish, Hallucinations and 

Illusions (1897); Ma( 5 SAN, Lemons din. sue 
les iiuiladies ment. (1893); ^1 and 
Sknkitx, Khsai sur la patiiogeiiie et le tvalte- 
nieiit de IVipilcpsic (1893); (,^n. Fkrk, Les; 
epiifpsies et Ics epileptiques (1896), particu- 
larly chap, vi, 

Austrian School (of political economy): 
ace Consumption, ami Maroinal Tnckkmj-.nt. 

Authenticity [Cr. «vT«ei/rr;i’, one 

who decs anything with his own liand ; < ler. 
A/d^entirit/tC, Ji'cfifhtH \ auflir/iticife ; Ital. 
aMtCidi'iftr, Amain ]•rohl^•m of ‘liigher,’ as 
distinguished fioiri Huwci* ' (or merely tt xtiud), 
criticism, inv(dving all queslif/iia of author- 
ship and title; ot'geiiuinenos?. comi>iliit.ir»n,and 
fnrgery ; of tradition with respect to aurhor- 
shi]». I\.s.sil)ly the most vivid practicid ex- 
ample of tlie prohicjn is to he found in Tk ntley’s 
work cited bohov. ( !f. Canon, ( .’hit k jsm, and 
EviDKNrij (external and internal), 

Liie/rature: JiiiNTUKY, Diss. oti the Epistles 
of Phalaris (Wagner's ed., 1883). (u.m.w.) 

Authority (in religion) [Lat. ancAoritas, a 
decree] : ( Jer. Antoritiht. (of writings) ; 

Fr, autonlh ; Ital. aut >rith>. The term lias 
several meanings, (i) Ecclesiastical, (a) 
ti aiLS ), V. (u.m.w.) I Tlie RornaTi Catholic view, of an infallilile 

Aura j tlr. nv^m, hr< eze]: Oor. Aura\ Fr. • Church, implies that an ext cj nul organization, 
aura ; llal. aura, (i ) Any snhjectivc sensory j being universal, submerges the iinlivitluahor at 
or motor plienoinesion fliat. usliers in a nervoirs ' least sets tlie bounds within which conclusions 
seizure such as epilepsy or liy.^teria ; (2) speci- ; reached by indiviiluals must fall. PusIutI to 
ficully, the subjective lensation as of a ciurent j an extreme it falls into a one-sided legalism, 
of uir rising from some part of the body to j and this is always its prevalent tendency. 
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coinraonly known as Augustinianism has its 
source. The world was created by Cod’s free 
choice; the Timeless created the world in time, 
and upon Cod it ever depends for continued 
existence. Evil was not created by God, and 
is good only iii so far as it must exist with 
Cod's pel mission, and because he can cause 
good to grow out of it. Hainan souls are 
essentially personal or individual, and come 
into existence along with their bod ies. Memory, 
ijitcllect, and will are tlie soul's principal 
faculties, an<l tliey serve to reflect the triune 
nature of Cod. Tliis psychological theory 
immedintfly pas.ses over into an ethical one. 
Tiidividuidity and will are intimately related. 
Hence, free will i.s the foundation of the 
pop.sihility of morality. Free M'ill implies 
freedom of choice, or, in another aspect, ex- 
emption from evil- -which may be expresseil 
also as freedom for good. In the latter sense 
• — whicli predominates as concerns this life — 
freedom is wladly depei.dent up'.ui the grace 
of God. Here philosophy passes over into 
theology. Man w’as fiee at the first, and 
ihertlbre had the ca[*acily to sin from choice. 
Tills Adaiti did, and, tlirougli him, all men 
lost freedom ; it became impaired as concerned 
tiic soul's nio^t vital interest. Man could nut 
attain salvation hecauso of original sin. l>ut 
God in his grace bail elected some to salvalion; 
before Ihe liegiiiiiing of the woild he had pre- 
dcteiTnincd the gav< d. Lut this giace can be 
received only througli tlie Cluirch. Tlie coii- 
cc|itloiis of God, original sin, and the (.'liurch 
are therefore organic to eacli other, and serve 
to explain at once one anotlier and imuiV 
worldly vocation. Fr«.odoin of the will and 
Predct^tination are iho two fud of Angiis- 
tine's theology. I>y iin ans f)f tlie foimer, 
he triumphs over heretics; by moans of the 
latter lie is able to furnish a systematized 
Woltaiisicht. Christian subjeetivity and Greek 
olyectivity lie side by side. The develop- 
ment of Augustine'.s inninune, especially in 
Atpiinas and the Refonriers, shows that tlie 
tM'o sidi s liad not been completely united. 

IAtera(im\ art. in ller/ogB lieal-Encyc, 
(with lii orature) ; any liistory of inedliteviil 
p 1 1 i J oso f » h y — S i ( i r k i. . \Vi n 1 » r. L 1 i A n d, E r d .m ann , 
HOfi ding; Harnack, Hist, of Dog'nia (Eng. 




auto- — AUTOMATIC 


(6) Accor<r»)g to the Protestant view, the 
Church (in its creed chiefly) and the Bible are 
norms from which the individual sets out ; hut 
their influence, qua authoritative, is dependent 
upon his personal rebponse and willing co opera- 
tion. This view often runs the danger of rating 
belief higher than life, just as the Roman 
Catholic rales conformity. 

(2) Theological. («) The creed of a Cliarch, 
ortho theory of ecclesiastical organization, and 
the scriptural records are the norma from 
which tlife theologian starts ; they provide the 
implicit subject-matter, the principles of which 
ho is to render explicit. 

(6) In Sj»cculutiv<j Theology, which approaches 
most closely to philosophy, the norms are the 
facts of God’s existence, his rclntion to 
the universe, and his peculiar nutiire. Here the 
authority may lie citlicr in a common or uni- 
Yt rsal reason, held to be ivvealing itself in the 
univcr.se, according to theliberal ijiterpretation ; 
or ill Cl riaiii dogmas — which stand in need of 
being systematically nitionalizcd — according 
tolhe coiLvervat ive view. In recent years, owing 
to the influence of philosophy, such writers 
as Dorner, »SteiTett, tlie authora of Lux MimcH , 
and ot hers, liave tended to fuse these two views. 

LiUruture: Watkk.savoutii, Faith of(Mho- 
lios; MAiiTiNKAU, Seat of Authority in Re- 
liginii; OKTTiMiEK, Die Autoritiit ; Dukneii, 
lli>t. of Christ. Doctidne (Fug. irana.), i. 79; 
Stekkktt, Reason and Authority in Religion ; 
Goke (editor),Lux Mundi; BALVOtn, Founda- 
tions of Belief; liEWis, Authority in Mattne 
i f Oi/mioii. (R.M.W.) 

Auto- (in compounds) [Or. en’Tos-, self j. A 
prefix denoting relmeiiee to self. 

Examples (<pv.) : Automatic, Autonomous, 

A UTOHUOGESTION. (j .M. H.) 

Autocracy (Gr. : Ger. 

herrscha ft ; Fr. aulocratie \ Ital. mUocrazia^ A 
foi m of government in which the sovereignty is 
vested in 0110 individual absolutely. 

The Greek means 'ruling by oneself’; and 
the adjective (ovToitparijir) often means ‘inde- 
pendent' But aeTo#fpar<up 13 used of absolute 
rule as well as of simple independence. In 
post -classical times it w^as translated dictator, 
and later still iniperator in the sense of emperor. 
The typical ttutocracy is Russia, and thcRussian 
word, HHnei>aTop'i>, was borrowed from Byzantine 
Greek. (j.b.) 

AutokinesiB [Gr. avror, 8elf, + irtw«i', movej: 
Ger. Autokinese ; Fr. mouvemmts apontarms or 
invoLontaires ; Ital, autocintai. Movememts 
due to causes within the organism. See Move- 


Automatic and Automatism [Gr. avro- 
pftrnf, self-moving] : Ger. automatisch, Aufo* 
matismus*, Fr. antomatiqne^ automatisms; 
Ital. automatico, autemaiis-mo. A machine 
which shows complex adjustments is automatic, 
and its action illustrates automatism. 

1. In physiology: the adjective automatic is 
applied, in a strict sense, to those functions of 
the Jiving organism whiith are independent of 
external stimuli, finding their stimulus in the 
conditions of tlie organism itself — sucli pro- 
cesses, e. g., as tlie circuLation of the blood, 
respiration, the beating of tluj heart. 

Literature ; general works on physiology; 
especially Foster, Textiiook of Physiol.; 
Wauukr, Human Physiol. ; Veuwoun, Gen. 
Pliysiol. (A.S.P.P.-J.M.B.) 

2. In neurology : the terms are ireipiently 
used in a wider tense, to inclmle what are more 

; strictly known an Rki lex. (tj.v.) reactions. 

I 8ce Automatic Action (in psychology), ft 
j tlien indicates the performance of responsive 
Ittcts independiuitly of higher cerebral con- 
I trol. (C.I4..M.-J.M.B.) 

j Literature : Lloyd Morgan, Compar. Psy- 
! chol. (1894), Monist (1896), and Habit and 
I Instinct (1896); Hautiky, Essay on Man; 
Carpenter, Ment. Pliybiol. (c.llm.) 

3. In philosophy: automatism characterizes 
the whole liehaviour of a living organism, so 
far as that is not influenced by couative con- 
sciousness. 

Many of the actions of men and other 
animals fall admittedly under this category, 
and the question has been raised whether the 
whole life-exporience of animals may not be so 
explained. This theory, called Automatism or 
I the Automaton Theory, was propounded by 
iDescaites in regard to the lower animals, 
whose actions lie explained throughout on 
purely iiieclianieal principles, going so far, 
apparently, as to deny to them any couscious- 
ne>JS accompanying the changes wliich trans- 
pired in their bodies. During tlie last halt- 
century the attemjit has been made by tluxley, 
D. Spalding, Sbadworth Hodgson, and others 
to ttpl>ly the same theory to man, in whose 
case, however, it is impossible to deny con- 
sciousness accompanying the bodily changes. 
The theory of conscious automatism docs not 
seek to ignore the irreducibility of conscioua 
facts to leriTis of matter and motion, but it 
regards consciousness as, in its own language, 
an Epiphenomknon (q. v.), an inactive accom- 
paniment of a series of mulecular changes 
which form in themselves a closed, circle of 
causes or real conditions. In lluxlov's words 


AUTOMATIC ACTION ~ AUTOMATIC WIUTING 


(Essay on * Aiihnal Automatisiw.' ColUetnl 
Esmiys^ i, 244), ‘ our ineijtal condiUons are 
simply tlie synil>ols in consciousness ol tl«e 
changes wijicli take place nutoniatically in the 
org<inisni J mid. to take an extrenio illustra- 
tion, the feeling Ave call volition is not the 
cause of a voluntaiy act, but the eynihol of 
tliat state of the brain wliicli is the immediate 
cause of the act.' As Shad worth Hodgson 
insists, states of consciousness not only do not 
cause matei ial movements ; they are not even 
the can ires of other conscious states. They 
are ‘elfects of tlie nature, sequence, and coin- 
biiiation of the neive states without being 
themselves causes eilli<T of one another or of 
changes in the nerve states wlilch support 
them ' {ThiOry ofPraetke., i. 3.^6). ‘ The doc- 

trine that we are essentially nervous machines, 
with a usoles.s appendage of consciousness 
somoliow added* (Sully. The. Ifiwuin ii. 

368), to involve the coiitra<liction of an 

ctTcct which ct»sts its cause nothing; for t ran s- 
ft»rinations of energy are supposed to go on 
entirely in the bodily sequence. The mental 
accompaniment is cither mere surplusage or it 
must absovl) some of the energy of the matei ial 
system. The Dnvivur; Asi-kct Tmiouv (q. v.), 
which in some of its statements closely resem- 
bles automatism, endeavours to avoid this 
inconsequeiicc by reierring both series conjointly 
to the causation of a single sub.stauce. It is to 
tliis: group that UliHbrd nioie pnqierly belongs 
thnngh sometimes ciUtl as an antoinatist. 
Cf. Paraixi-lism, and MiND-tiTi -FF Tiikoiiy. 


We owe to Hartley the distinction between 
‘primarily ’ and ‘secondarily ' automatic actions. 
Under the first head he includes all congenital 
reflex action-s; under the second head, those 
actions which we perform without attention 
hecau.se we have become used to thoin. The 
tyi>ical cases of primarily automatic actions 
! are the rhythmical organic processe.s, such a.s 
hreatliing (Hai’tley, Observatioiu on Mm\^ In- 
trod., and pro])S. 19 and 21). We adopt 
Waller's distinction between the simple reflex 
and the automatics }>riu;ess. Th(^ i^utomatic 
pi'oeess is a serial effect of serial iKiniuli 
(of. Waller, PhytiioL.^ 293). Tlie word iiuto- 
matie is also sometimes ust‘d in the sense of 
self-iuoving or .spontaneous. This elashes with 
the commoner usage, rind sliould be discarded, 
exciq)t so fai‘ as the pliv-siological ii.sage given 
undor (i) above is meaid, in which cas»?, 
however, tln^ roaotions are due to corstruit 
stimulating condit iont?. 

Liti‘ratiirH\ see general work.sou psycliology 
and phxsiology. (ri.r.s.-J.M.n.) 

Autoxiiatic Writiug ; (b’r. antouiatfiicheii 
•^chniheH ) Pr. venture nnfomufi(jue ; llal. 
scrittum (nitonuftka. The naim^. given to a 
fojin of writing that is recorded without the 
conipJelc ami conscious co-operation of the 
individual who writes; it is an elaljorate 
and coiiseijuently less m-ual form of auto- 
matic movement which seems to he associated 
with obsettre functional disonlers of tbo 
ncrviois system (hysteria, &c.), I>ut also (/ccur.s 
in j)erson.s wlio are healthy anrl entirely 


4. Aristotle uses the term to <a.T<I/.iaToi' in a j normal, 
special .sense to de signate wliat would now be | While really of tho same general clairacfer 

called tlie contingent — cv(*nl.s wlu’cli, as he j as the unconscious inuveir.ents involved in 

explains, are not due to the purposive power! M vsrnK-Ki'.AiiiNo ((J.a\). it goes hevond tbr'se 
of natuie. but wlvch occur, as it weie by in involving not merely a definite direction 
the way, a.s ]>y-j>roducts, in consequence, of ; of mov'ement , or number and coinbinafion of 
some action wlii' li was purposive. St^e al.^^o j inovenients, as in ‘ tahlc-tnrniitg * or ‘ table- 

31 (A.s.i'.r. : I rapf>ing,' but also .a constant and comjdcx as 

LtCiraturn: cf. Mjnd and Boj>v. The 
best cxpo.siliori is contuiiu'd iiJ Sh.adw'ORTH 
Hodgsov, Met. of Experience, ii, chap. ii. 

§ 6; see also Ucxlkv, Sci. and Cuiture, 

199 ff. The bf st ci’il iclsni h contained in 
Hekwkkt, Mofl. Ibali.^in, Sec also Lkwds, 
rroblemsof Life and Mind, 2ndserie?<, and The 
EJiysical Tki.sls of Mind. 307 ff. ; AV'atm), Natu- 
ralism and Agno.stici.-m, Lert. 12 ; dAA!i;s, 

Erii c. of l\'?yclnd., i. chap. v. ((.\F..s.) 

Automatic Action (iti i>«yThoIogy). A 
tuceession of acts in res]amse to repeated or 
(■(•nfinuous excitation, jiroceetling in more or 


Avell as conventional co-ordination of t!ie niove- 
inexits neci >sary to form letter.^, words, and 
In a typical but simple ease, a 


sentcuiecs. 

pexici) plaeeil in the Jiands of the autonuitist 
will begijj to Avrite api-arently" of its oavu 
aec<>rd ; the automatic character of tiie result 
being indicated by the fact that the writing 
proceetl.s the more sneeessfully the more tlie 
subject is di.siracted fi'om the action (]>y being 
dircct<?d to read aloud or l>y being eiigaged in 
couA-ersatioJi), and frequently, too, by the 
content and character ot the writing. Sue!) 
un experiment is still more likely to succeed 
less orju I dele independence of aftention. Cf. j when seA^crul per.sons co-ot>erato by placing 
Co.ssdoijy-nKFLKX. | their liiaids upon a planchctte or similar 
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ii)tjtrument, for then the 8light(‘st automatie 
tendency of any one of the party is apt to 
rotnain unchecked by the writer, and to be 
taken up and encouraged by the movements of 
the others. In a typical hysterical case, in 
which, according to Ihe testimony of the 
normal consciousness, a hand or other member 
of the body is anaesthetic, the psychical char- 
acter of such aiiaefithesia is revealed by the 
record automatically j)roduced in response to 
touches upon the anaesthetic inen)l)er. Much 
more elal)*>ratv* and obscure forms of automa- 
tic writing liave been recorded, which it is 
dillicult to comprehoiid ])ayeholngically, and in 
which an element of uncojiseious deception is 
not excluded. It seems pre‘p<‘r to speak of 
tlie dij ecting intelligence of sueh writing and 
to cmleavoiir to dett i-niiiie its relation to the 
conscicus normal intt lligence. Themi0.st usual 
tlieoiy asci*il)es tlie automatic expressions to 
the agem y of a suhcoiiscious personality, wliich 
has hecome «lis'soclat**d from the main con- 
scitMis stream </t thought, a se* ondaiy p«*rson- 
ality sjdii olf from tiie main personality, and 
ac((.'ssii.le only l>y psychological means like 
hypm.'tisin, or by autouialic wiiting which re- 
veals aw ‘ out of gear' the usual co-ordiiiating 
ndaiiojis of the high(‘st cerelmil centres. 
Much study and ingenuity have been expemled 
upon the <lcscrij>tioii of the [>henumeiia, but 
no \cry satisfucloiy ox]»lanatiuii has as yet 
been readied. 

]. item ill re : A . Bi N KT, A 1 1 c ru I i on s of Po i-- 
sojialily; P. Jani.t. Automat i>nie P.syclK)]. 

ajid Nt vrohos ct idiV*s tlxes; JAMi-:s, 
Ihine. of Psychol., chap, x; Mvi:rs, scries 
of articles in Troc. Soc. Psych. Ues., 
especi a I ly M ay, i S S .y ; I'l.oun n o v , I >es I rules 
a la j>ljinete Mars ^1900 *, \V. W. Nkwbo],, 
I\»p. ISci. Mo., xlix. ►See ri-iusuNAi.iTY (di.s- 
orders of). 

Automatism (ps\ chie, psychological) ; 
Ger. psffchi^chtr .l///o//n.i//,s>nyos‘ ; Pr. aiUcrfmi^ 
tisiiie ]}ft*/rhohup't/ur : Ital. automatisnio puio- 
loijico. The jKo lor ma nee ol ad ions a pj'.areiitly 
involving somo degree of psychological de- 
termination, without the conweit-usness ol the 
personal subjoct. 

This term has gained euirency from the 
usage of P. ,)a.net in Ins work A fitoniatisine 
PiiychvhMjiqur, which i.s devotaMl to the study 
of the phenomena descrihial more lully under 
Pkhsonality (disorders of) and Automatic 
W lUTJNG. The aspect emjrhasl/ed by the 
term is that of the analogy to nervous 
nutoniatic movement, in which no conscious 
control or initiative is exercised, litre the 
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movements, &c., though apparently involving 
psychological procesir^es, are nevertheless psy- 
chically or mentally uncnn.scious, and are 
variously ascribed to ‘ sccondai y,^ ‘ split-oftV 
‘low/ ‘ uncojjscious ' forms of mentality resi- 
dent in restricted portions or areas ot* the 
nervous system. Following the usage recom- 
mended under Psychic anu Psychoi.ogjcaj., 
psychic or mental automatism is the more 
exact expi eswiou. Cf. the literary refei'eni i s 
made under tin; terms cited. (j.m.u.) 

Automatograph : see Labokatury and 
Apparatus, III. li. (c), (5). 

Autonomy [Or. avrni'r.jLita. indcperidence] : 
Gcr. AutOHoniie,\ Fr. autonoinit: ; Ital. a/f 7 o- 
nomia, (r) [udi peiuhnce, sclf-dctcriiii nation, 
freedom from external lestraint or authority. 

(2) By .‘uitoiioniy of tlic will may bo meant 
either the actual freedom of the will (i. e. its 
freedom from causal ncce.ssity), or its n dative 
freedom from externally suggestt^d or irn]>o.sed 
motives, sucii as social or theological restraints. 
In the latter sense a ])eliever in necessity 
could still speak of the redative autonomy of 
the will of an independently minded man. 

(3) In Kantian terminology, the cdiajacter 
I'ehuiging (‘^peciaily to tlio rational will as 
.such, the character, iianudy, ot being alto- 
gether its own lawgiver. The law that tlie 

I will or th«> practical reason gives to itself is 
in Kant s view, namely, quite independent of 
experii uce, as W(dl as of all ordinary forms 
of nutliority. This autonomy implies ineta- 
physi<Ml freedom, Cf. the next topic, 

Autonomy (efliical). The characteristic of 
a moral being in virtue of which he is said to 
be a Maw to him.sclf’; not in the sense of 
following his desiiva, but ]>ecause the law 
wliich he recognizes as morally biruliug upon 
him i.s I lie law laid dowii by his own moral 
coil .-(r ii >u .‘-nos. ( \v . u . s.) 

Til this ^ehS(' the tenn is tned by Kant, 
GrumlL •/. Mtt. </. Sifttn, ii ; krlt. J, 
l,rnkt. Vin'tiViGt, L i. 7* di.-^tin- 

gnishos between the true or iativ>nal self and 
the natural self witli its content of sense and 
de.-iro. This true soli, which is piacti«:-al 
r«:';oon, is at tho same time will, and deter- 
mines itself by its own hnv, whicdi is tho 
moral law. In other passages, liowevor, it 
should ho romeuil ercd (e. g. Krit. d. prakU 
Vrrtmnff.^ 2 2 9-;] I , ed ih isenkraiiz), cn4>udoal 
character is le! erred to the ‘eausilily (»f the 
noumeiioii/ All other ethicalsvtsteins.imisimicb 
as they rt ly upon a law or end outside the 
r.itional will, arc clashed hy him as system? oi 
H etoroiuuiiy. (w.r.s.-h.s.) 
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Autosuggestion: Uer. AufOisufjg^stl<m\ 
Fwauforngyestion-, axUosuggeMione, The 
process of bringing ubout in oneself hyp- 
notic or analogous suggestive states- Cf. 
SuiiGKSTioN, anti Hypnosis. 

Wundt uses the term Freindsuggostion for 
the contrasted and usual process of suggestion 
from another f)eison. The analogous Greek 
formation wouM be Heterosnggestion. (j.m.b.) 

Autotelic (i) and <2) Heterotelic [Gr. 
avros, self, and truio^, other, -fTfXor, eiidj. (i) 
Autotelie : having or being its own end, exist- 
ing ‘for its own sake/ as contiasted with (2) 
iroleroteiic : having or serving a foreign or 
external end. 

Autotcdic is suggested as serving, in the 
phrastB autotelic function, process, Ac., the 
meaning indicated by the Gernnin Selbst- 
zweck, evspecially in recent discussions of the 
aestlietic. According to certain theories, 
iho aesthetic and piny impulses are autotelic. 
It is analogous to autonomic (in eontrast 
with heteronomio), but narrower in its con- 
notation. The distinction is important also in 
di.seussions of ethics and TEf.noi.ooy, under 
which it is fuither illustrated, (j.m.b,, o.f.s.) | 

Avarice [Lat. <1 ran f raj ; see {Sentiment 
( ethical). 

Avatar. In Hindu mythology, the name 
used to signify each of the lea incarnations of 
Vishnu, 

Vishnu became specially prominent in later 
Bi alinianism fur Ids incarnations. These were 
not THEOPHANiKi> iior cleini-gods, but 

mcM in whom tire god was actually present. 
The docdrine is that of a theanthropos. But 
the lich mythology liaa included beasts and 
monstrosities among the Avatars. 

Literature: Baiith, Religions af India, 170; 
Hopkins, Iteliglona of India, 468. (k.m.w.) 

Avempace of Saragossa. Died 1138. | 
Ojjc of the leaders of Arabian thougirt in 
♦Spain. A phy.siciaii, a niatbenuiticiaii, a philo- 
BOpher, ami an astionoiner. Lived also in 
Grenada and in Africa. 

Aveuarius, Richard Heinrich lindwig. 
Son of Kduard Aveiiarius, a Gennan publi.'^ber 
and bookseller in Paris, where Jlicliard was 
born in 1843. The family removed to Lei|> 
zig, and soon after to Berlin. Here began 
his education, continued later at Leipzig, 
whfjre he was especially influeucod l>y Cjirl 
Ludwig, Drohisch, and Zarncke. He was one 
of the founders of the Akademiscli-i'hilo- 
Eophischer Verein of Leijizig. He hec>-me 
Docent at the same university in 1876, and 
founded the ZeiUchrift fur wisaemchaftliche 


Philosophie, He succeeded Windelband as 
professor of philosophy at Zurich in 1877, 
where he died, August 18, 1896. His philo- 
sophical system, called Einpiiiocriticism, has 
gained considerable currency (of. the general 
account, biographical aud expository, by <Air- 
stanjen, in Zeitsch. f wim Philos,, xx, 1896, 
361 If., with references to the writings of 
Avenarius). An extended criticism of tlie sys- 
tem is by Wundt, in Philos, ZtiuL, xiii, 1897. 

Average and Average Error : see 
EnnoRS of Obskkvation, PsYCHerHysicAL 
Methods, and Variation. 

Averroes, or Averrois, or AveroiSj or 
Averoys, or Averrhoes. (1126-98.) The 
greatest of the Arabian pbilosophei-s and 
physicians. The pupil of Avempace and of 
Avenzoar, be became cadi (jurlge) at Seville 
and Cordova, enjoying great favour at the 
court at Morocco. He wrote commentaries on 
ArLstotle and lunntTous works on medicine, 
tbeology, law, logic, &c. See the next topic, 
and the remarks on Arabian plulosophy under 
Scholasticism. 

Averroism (Ihn Roschd): Ger. Aver- 
ro{srtm$\ Fr. Averrhoisnie; Ital. Averroismip. 
The doctrine of Averroes, the last great thinker 
of the Muslim w’orld in the West. 

In Averroes’ thought, as in that of other 
Muslim thinkers, three main elements meet, 
(i) The philosophy of Aristotle. (2^ Neo>Pla- 
tonisin as deflected through cast cm Muslim 
thought, which was indebted chiefly to the 
Nestorians (4.V.). (3) The influencos inci- 

dent to Islam as a religion. Averroes is thus 
at once a philosopher, a tlieologian, and a 
theoi-opliist. But in him, more than in any 
other, the philosophic fendency predonii nates, 
thanks to his faithfulness Ui Aristotle. His 
peculiar and normative tenets are : (i) the 

eternity of matter and of the universe, thus 
eliminating creationi.sni ; (2) the unity of 
the iiiteili'ct. of the individual man with tlie 
universal spirit, involving a denial of im- 
mortality, and a doctrine of return to an ‘ over- 
soul.^ Tliis ‘over-soul ' (Frdgeist) is not God, 
but an emanation from Gud- Averrol>s was 
thus a speculative raiionalisi. As such be 
came into collision with Islamic orthodoxy 
and was rejected; for the same reasons 
he was attacked by Albeiius .Magnus and 
Aquinas. Through Maimonides he exerted 
widespread and profound influence; lived 
again in the teaching of the school of Padua, 
of which Pouiponalius (1495) was the most 
brilliant ornament. Roger Bacon, Duns 
Scotus, John Baconthorpe, Walter Burley, 
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and Michael Scott, the ‘wizard of the North/ side, and his system is a doctrine of Being, 
were all affected l)y him. based on Aristotle. God is necessary being; 

Literature: UEnKnwEG, Erdmann, ST^OKn, space, time, and the like, which receive ne- 
Histoi ies of Philos. ; A verroes, Philos, u. cessity from God, are actual being ; while the 
Theol. (Gei*. trans. by Muller) ; Munk, objects of the jdiysical sciences are possible 
langea cle Philos, juive et arahe; Renan, Ixdng. God is thus shot througl* all things, 
Averroes et I’Averroisrae. {r.m.w\) and the doctrine of emanation mediates bc- 

Aversion [Lai. a+ to turn]; Ger. tween a crude creationism and an equally 
Aversion, A Jyne{(fung\¥r. aversion :lit\i.av^ 7 er- crude materialism. Hence Aviceruia’a doc- 
8 i(yne. See Aitetence, and Antirathy. (j.m.b.) tiinc of an ‘active/ intellect, common to all 

Avesta. Avesta, Avesta-Zend, or, us it is men, imported to them, and destined to ro- 
popularlj' and incorrectly termed, Zend- turn aguu to God. In spite of this, x\vi- 
Avesta, is the name a|»p]ied to what remains cenna holds personal immortiility. Tlis doc- 
of the sacred writings of Zoroastriaiiisin. trines had wide iuHui nce in mediaeval thought, 
‘Avesta* probably means ‘ law’ ; ‘ ZentP (Zand) Those wlio opposed Averroes respected Avi- 
lueans ‘commentary.* cenna, not perceiving that the later thinker 

What remains in the Avesta is hut a frac- only drew the logii al conclusions to which 
tion of a great literature, wdiich pruhahly the eailier uncuii.sciou.-ly po'nled- It sliould 
])erishcd during, or after, the dcstiuction of be noted that liis influence is most marked in 
the Persian power by Alexander the Groat. Dante and the Mystics. 

The fragments date back possibly as far as Literature: Uererweg, Hist, of Pliilos., 
the 6i,h century n.c. What tlicii remaint'd i. 107; Enoye. Brit., sub verbo ; Erdmann, 
was gathered (•uiofully together under the ! Hist, of Philos , i, .^62. It shouhl be pointed 
SassaniaJis (2 1 3 A.D.). This, with further losses | out that exi.sting literature is far from ex- 
incidout to tlui Muslim Ci)n([U€ht. was made j hausting the subje ct. (r.m.w.) 

known to the Weslern world by Du Pierson j Award (in law) [Old Fr. esguart]: Ger, 
in 1771. It maybe divi^ied into six parts, USV 7 fc?a/.v/;rm 7 r, Ln^scXeiJung \ Fr. jiujemmt 

(1) Yasna and Gathas — liturgy and hymns. | aWu 7 y a? ; Ital. (i) The final sentence 

(2) Vi.‘^pera<l — invoentiona. (3)Yn.sht8 — hymns | pronounced by an arbitrator upon the matter 

to angels and horoe.s. (4) Smaller texts — : suhiuitted to his deternnnation. (2) That 
prayers and ‘doxoh»gies/ (5) Vendidad — tlie i Avhich is to be said or done according to this 
law dii ecfed specially against demons. (6) ! sentence. An award difters from a judgment 
Otlier fj'agmentb*. jin tlmt upon its ]»ubliciition the authority by 

Litt rature: Sacred Hooks of the East, iv, | whicli it is pi onounced terminates, and there- 
xxiii, xxxi; F. SriEGEL, Kianische Alter- i fi re does not extend to its enforcement. Cf. 


thuujskuude. For other literatiiie see « 

NER, Aiiier. and Oriental Lit. Roo. (July 20. 
t^b5); Tikle, Hi.‘-t. of Auci»uit Religions, 
160; Jackson, Zoroaster. For n philo- 
sopliical iiderju etation see Jum A Wedgwood, 
Moral Ideal, chap. ii. (r.m.>v.) 

Avicebron, Salomon Ibn Gabirol. (clr. 
1020-70.) A Spanish Jew who applied 
Aristotelian piinciples to the doctrines of 
Moses. Ho wag distinguished also as a reli- 
gious poet. 

Avicenna, Xbn Sina. (9S0-1037.) An 
Arabian [)hysician and philosopher. See 
Avioennism. 

Aviceunism. The doctrine (^f Avicenna, 
the grcat(‘St thinker of the Muslim world 
in the East. . 

Aviceimas philosophy consists mainly of 
Aristotelianism plus Nco-llatoniam ; hut the 
mystic elements drawn from the latter are 
affected by Mazdaism (q. v.). He is thus 
interested mainly in philosophy on its religious 


Arbitration. (^s.e.b.) 

Axiom [Gr. dignity] : Ger. Aximn, 

Orimdsatz) Fr. axiome \ It ah assioina. A 
pro}K)biition, general in imi.*ort, and held as 
standing in no need of, or indeed as iu- 
eapahle c»f, proof. Axioms are stlf-cvident 
truths. 

Aristotle uses u^/co/ia in the sense of ulti- 
mate |>rinoiples, whicli were regarded by him 
as being of two kinds : cominon, i. e. fu inciples 
ultimate as regards any kind of reasoning or 
knowledge, such e. g. UvS the law^ of contradic- 
tion; Hpecial, i. e. principles which unfolded 
the ultimate nature of aouu* type or kind of 
real existence. Such ultiiiiafe nature ho took 
to be apprebensilJe, even if approacln d through 
the subordinate offices of sense- percept ion, 
by the intuitive grasp of reason. The same 
term a|4wga was afterwards used by the Stoics 
to denote merely a proposition, and this usage 
was follow^nl by the Ilamist logicians and 
partly by Bacon, who, however, takes axiO/nata 
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AXION — AZYMITES 


more iji the scneie of generalized statements. 
With Kant, axioms are synthetical proposi- 
tions only, soli'-evident arid intuitively appre- 
hended. In his view, therefore, axioms are 
possible only within the sphere of intuition, le. 
of space and time. Hound such axioms, much 
modern diseuy^ion is concentrated. (k.a.) 

In mathematics, the teim is commonly 
lestricted to the self-evident propositions on 
which geometry is based, and tliose facts of 
general experience w'liieh are so lamiliar that 
every one must admit thorn, (S.N.) 

LHerature : CnooM ItoBEnTSOX, Philos. 

I'emains, 1 10-134; 1 >. Erdm ann, Dio Axioine 
d. Geomeirie ; Eisler, Wdrterb, d. pliilos. 
Begrifte, sub verbo. (r,a.) 

Asdou. The central jiervous .system or 
cerebrO“S].»iiial axis; cf. Keuraxis. To be 
distinguisliod from Axon, used by Wilder for 
the longitudinal skeletal axis of the verte- 1 
brate body and by Koiiiker for the Nedrite 

(q. V.). (H.M.) 

Axis Cylinder: Gvv. Frimiiivhivtul, Axen- 


cylinder; Fr. eylindre-axe \ Ital. cilindrasse. 
The centi al nervous axis of a nerve fibre. Cf. 
Nervous System, Nerve. For axis-cyliniler 
process, see N kurite. Sometimes abbre- 
viated to ‘ axis ’ (Howell aii<l i I uber). Opinion 
differs as to whether the axis cylinder consists 
of an outgrowth of a single cell. Tlioie is 
much evidence in favour of the view that 
the longer peripheral nerves are formed by 
a moniliibrm union of many ueuroblasts or 
ganglioblasts. (11. u.) 

Azymites (and Frozymites) [Gr. 
leaven j. Azyinitc is one ot the names which 
arose during the dispute between the Eastern 
and Western Churches. It was applied by 
the Greeks to the Latins, because the latter 
used unleavened bread in the celebiatioii of the 
Eucharist. The Latins retorted upon the 
Greeks with the epithet Fermentarii or Pro- 
zymites (1051 A. D.). 

Litf ' rafttre : Pickler, Ge.sch. d. kinjh. Treu- 
nung zwischen d. Orient 11, Occident, i. 255; 
Neander, Church Hist. vi. 337. (k.m.w.) 




BA ADER— BACONIAN METHOD 


Baader, Franz Xavier von. (1765- 
.1S41.) (Jerniaii ])liilosojthor and Koiiiari 
Calliolic a folNivvcr of Jacob 

libbine aiifl opponent of IL'^^el and Scliclling. 
He was professor of pbiiosophy at Munich. 

B^biism : see Sunnites and Siii’itks. 

Babylonia (nliftion in): sro Okientau 
Pfiir.osoPUY < Ha bylonio- Assyrian). 

Bacon, Francis. (1561-1629.) Stinlied 
at 'riTiiity (’<*]le!.:e, Cainbriiiire, and there 
formed a dislike for A listotle's ]jhilosopby. 
Visiletl Enoico to study law and was admitted 
to tliti l^ar in 15H2; lu'caiue couuhel extra- 
ordinary to the ipnan in 1590. Khaded to 
PiuTninu'iit in 15S4, he sat in every ParliaiiK^iit 
uni il 1 6 r 4. Tlie Cecils proeiired the reversiim 
ol rcidsti’Mi’ of the Star Chaujher for him ; 
it h'll to him during tin* reign of King James. 
Kniulitoil in 1603, he hceanie one of 1 lie counsel 
of King JanicH 1 . Maii ied in 1606; iHcaine 
solicitor-general, 1607 ; at forney-generiil ajid 
meml>er of the i>rivy cmneil, 1613; kee[>er of 
the great sral, 1617; loitl lilgli ehancelhu* of 
Kugland, 161S ; in this year he bccaiiic Hanm 
V’endam and took his seat in tljc House of 
Peers; Viscount 8t. Albans, 1620, Alter 
his .sixtietli birtliday, he pleaded guilty to the 
charge of having accepted biibes as judge, 
and retired on a piuision of Jt' 1 20,000, <levoting 
hi.s time until tleath to stmly. His great 
iidluence was all directed toward lh^^ ‘ new era * 
of science; but bis real services arc variously 
estiiTiated. Bee Baconian Met non. 

Bacon, Soger. (1214-eir. 1292.) An 
English philosojdier and monk, possibly the 
greatest philosopher of the 13th century. 
Educated at Oxibrd and I’aris, he joined the 
Franciscan ord(‘r at the former place. In 
1278 a Franciscan council condcinned his 


writings and eoininitUd him to prisi.in, whei'O 
lie reniaint d ihr ten yeur.^. 

Baconian Method. The method of in- 
vestigating experience which j)ri>c(ed< tiiun 
giveji ]>art.ieular fact??, and applies no general 
cor.ccptioiis tliat have not themselves been 
gaiiK'd from ami tested hy comparison with 
partieular.s. S,ee Induction. In tlie nmn* 
special sens© it mnm's tlu* special form of 
induction advoe.ated by Francis Haeon, 

The salierit features a. r(* : |a)tbe investigation 
begins with a collection id' particular iiislaiices, 
and for its perfect working (lUt najnires an 
exbaustivo collection ; (A) freni the collected 
inst:inces there are exelivled Viy comparison all 
elements that do not accompany tliC jiheno- 
incMJon invest i gatevl ; (c th(' result of tlie ex- 
chisiou Ol’ elimination of tlie non-essential i.s to 
disclosi* that sinipler ‘form’ or umre general 
characteristic of reality of whieli the jdit iio- 
rnenon investigated is a speeifii atiiui ; (»/) the 
work of exclusion ia a gradual one, and ex- 
planation therefore prmeeds regularly fix'iu 
Jess to more general j>rup(»sitions ; (^) wore 
(he collection of instances exhaustive, the com- 
parison and i-xclusion would lead in all case- 
to a true result. Bacon/s method is defective 
on two sides; his conception of nature retains 
so much of the Aristotelian and scholastic 
doctrine of cumes (though his ‘forms’ are in- 
tended to ho piliysic al and are not abstractions) 
that his rules for exclusion are too narrowly 
framed ; he did not allow for tlie free action 
of tlioiight and its necessary function in 
theorizing. It is to be said also that Bacon's 
total failure to grasp the significance of tho 
mechanical element in natural process pre- 
judices his view and method. 

Literature: Ellis in the Jntrod, to vol. i 
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of Ellis jiiid S])C(l(linLr'8 ed. of Tkcoii*s 
Woiks ; Fowi.KK, fd. of Bacoirs Nov. Org. 
{1878); I;TKni(J, Fr. Bacon (1863); Sio- 
WAiiT. in Viv\i>>. J.'dub. (1863); HKt^ssi.KH, 
Fr. l)MCon ii. soino go-cliichtl. Stclinng (i8<S9); 
Katgi:, F. I Eicon’s Forincidohre {1891); 
Li:r<vK iKi.n. Aicli. f. Oe^ch. d. PJiilos., 
viii. (K.A.) 

Baer, Earl Ernst von, (1792-1876.) 
A Jbisjsian naturalist bolongiiig to a (»oriuan 
btiiiily. Brufcssor in zotdogy at Kbnigsberg 
in 1819. Bccanifi lilirariaii of the Academy 
of Sciences at St. Petersburg in 1834. Cf. 
V. Baku’s Law. 

V. Baer’s Eaw : Cor. Baer aches (Hcsctz ; Fr. 
loi de Iku'T ; Ital. hifije di Baer (dello sinluppo). 
In the develojnvienl both of the organism and 
of its parts there is progress from the simple 
to the coinjdex, and from an unsperialized to 
a more specialized condition. Tlic embryo 
pass^es tVjrough a series of stages in which it 
r^’scmbles the embryos ol’ lower forms. 

This generalization, based upon careful 
obs(TVrtlioii and prolonged research, Agassiz 
among the antbevoliif ionists and ITaeckel 
an)ong the evolntiojii.‘'ts regarded as of funda* 
mental importance in organic development. 
See JiKCAlITliLATION. 

JMeruture : V. Baetc, Beoluichtuugen u. 
Bettexionen u. die Knt wiektlungsgescb. d. 
Thiere (1829); Loi:i8 Aoassiz, Zi»ol. Gen. 
(1854); Kknst Haeckke, Gen. Morpliol. 
(1866); A. SKinnvicK, On the Law of I>e- 
veloi»mciit, Quart. J. Microsc, Sci., xxxvi. 
(1894). (C.Ll.M.) 

Bahnsen, Junius X^iedrich August. 
(1830-81.) A Genuau philo.soplier. Edu- 
c:ite<l at Kiel and at Tiibingen, In* became a 
disciple of Schopeiiijauor, and an ardent advo- 
cate of ]]is doctrines. 

Balance (in aestbetirs) [Lat. bi-fanx, two 
fiCfdesj : ( ler. (Belch fetri rid \ Fr, equilibre] 

Ilal. bilancAo. equllrbrio, tirpiivaleiicc of 
value in the lespective parts of a spatial or 
temporal whole, when C'-ntriisted or set over 
against each other with alterj.ating attention. 

It is an important tactru- in liarmony. Its 
aesthetic value is probably closely connected 
with tlie feelings arisiiig from bodily equi- 
librium and the rhythm of respiration. 

It does not, like symmetry, imply an exact 
correspondence of point with point, nor does 
it refer primarily to the relation of part to 
Tvlude, but rather involves that the general 
iirjprcsfiioa oi‘ the one part shall be of equi- 
valent strength to that of the other. It is 
applied to the divisfioiis of a line or surface, 


as in architecturo, to the disposition of 
figures in painting and sculpture, to the 
strength of different parts of an orchestra 
or chorus, and to the parts of a liiie, stanza, 
or period in vei-se or prose. Cf. Harmony, 
PKOPoiinox, and Symmetry. (.j.h.t.) 

Balance of Trade: Ger. Ifa^uhJsbilanz ; 
Fr. balance du commerce \ Ital. bilancio dd 
conimercio. The difierence between the value 
of the merchandise exported iioin a givcii 
country within a sj)ecirKd period, and tlie 
v.ahie of tlie merchandise imported the 
siune countiy during the same peiiod. When 
llu‘ exports exceed the imporls the balance is 
said to bo favourable ; in the revei>:e case it 
is said to be unfavourable. 

Most of the economists of tlio 17th and 
18th centuries thought that tln^ exports of 
a country coiTe>pt>3jded to the sales of a 
meicliant, and its iiiqjorts to the purchases 
of a merchant; that the net income of the 
merchant or of the countiy was represented 
hy the excess of sales over jmre bases ; that if 
a country had such an excc.*'S, it would ]>e 
pros[)eroufl, and get gold or silver from other 
nations: that if it had a deficiency instead of 
an excess, it was uijprosi>crous, and would 
lose its gold and silvt^r. 'riiese views consti- 
tuted what is known as tlie mercantile sqatem. 
Their fallacy was exposed by the Bhysiocrats, 
by Adam Smith, and by J. B. Say. These 
writers showed that many utl.er eleiueiits 
besides exports and imjioi ts combined to deter- 
mine the movement of the precious metals; 
and also that this movement was n fur less im- 
portant index of national prosperity than the 
adherents of the 'Mercantilo J^ystein had sup- 
posed. 

Literature: Co.ssA, Introd. to the Study tif 
BoJit. Kcon, (3rd ed., trans. In* iB'er), 201- 
10; Smith, Wealth of Nations, Bk. IV; 
Gosciien, The Theory of the Foreign Ex- 
changes, (A.T.n.) 

Balfour, James (of Pilrig). (i 705 *“ 95 *) 
A Scottish jurist and philosophical writer. 
Me was appeanted professor of moral pliilo- 
sophy in Edinburgh University, 17.^4^ *tnd of 
law, 1764. He became the friend of Hume. 

Balfour, Robert, (cir. 1550-cir. 1625.) 

I A Scottish pbih»sopher of the i 7tli centui’y, 
who wrote commentaries on Aristotle and 
edited the works of (.'leoniedes. Professor of 
Greek and principal of Guiciuie (cir. 1586). 

Baiiialip : see Moon (in logic). 

Baptisiii (Gr. /3«7rT<f«n', to dip]: Ger< 
Tayje\ Fr. bapteme\ ital. haltemno. Bap- 
tism ia one of the seven aaciameiit.s recognized 



BAPTISTS — BARTER 


by the Roniau Catholic Church, and one of the 
two sacraments recognized by the majority of 
Protestants. Its detailed treatment belongs 
to the doctrinal department of systematic 
theology, and there falls in the section deal- 
ing with the functions of the Church. 

From tlie point of view of theology, baptism 
is a condition of salvation. Its due treatment 
involves tl»cse consideratioiiB : (i) the ma- 
terial — water; (2) the form or formula, in- 
cluding ^he question of institution by Jesus; 
(3) tho result — regeneration, or gift of new 
life; (4) the subjective condition requisite 
for its reception. According to the Uoman 
Catholic doctrine, baptism gives entrance to 
tlie Church, outside of w’hich there can be 
no salvation. With Pjotestauts it is a sign, 
wliich has no eftVet in itself, but depends on 
the co-ojH»rant faith of tlie recipient. Cf. 

SACIlAMJiNTS. 

Literature : for full treatment and literature, 
see Herzog’s Iteal-Encyc.; oil the pl!ilos<»phical 
aspects of the matter, .see Mozlky, Review of 
tlie Conti oversy, (r.m.vv.) 

Baptists ; Oer. I'diifrr, Baptisfen ; Fr. 
Jiaj)tiiites ] lial, JiaUisti. Those wlio regard 
baplisin as the ceremony special to a public 
confes.sion of l}eli«.*f in the central dogmas of 
CIn isliaiiity, and make use of the custom of 
‘dijjping* or subuierhion, not that of sprink- 
ling. 

Fi om the standpoint of history of religions, 
the mutter has interest on its mainly philo- 
logiciil and archaeological siile. 

Literature: ait. in HerzogV Rcal-Kncyc, ; 
the works of W. W'Ai.n, Moses iStuakt, 

E. Bf.e( iiEK, A. Cakson, a. (‘amfukel, T. J. 

CoN.\NT, J. W. J)ale, on Ruptism. 

Barbara: see Moni> (in logic). 

Bardesanes of Bdessa, or Bar-Baisan. 
(cir. 155-223). An orthodox Christian wd»o 
enjoyed grout iaivour at the court at F.dessa. 
An astrologer, and strongly influenced by the 
Gnosticism of Valentinus. Missiuiiary to Ar- 
menia ill 217. 

Bardili, Christoph. GottfHed. (1761- 
1808.) A German philovopher, w'ho opposed 
Kent and favoured a philosophy of identity. 
Professor of jiliilosopliy at Btnttgai't, 1704. 

Bargain: G cr. /wmcW/i; Fr. wnrc/nmrffr ; 
patteygi are. To offer a low price for a 
commodity with the coiitemplaled po.ssibi!ity 
of paying a higher one; or conversel^s to ask 
a high price for a commodity witli the con- 
templated possibility of accepting a lowrer one. 
Op|K)sed to the one-price system. 

In isolated transactions bargaining is all 


but universal. If A wishes to sell a bouse of 
a peculiar character, and B is the only man 
who, for the moment, wdshes to buy that kind 
of hou.se, it may liappen that the ma.ximum 
price which B is willing to pay is greater 
than the minimum wliich A is willing to 
accept. In view of this possibility, A is re- 
luctant to name tlie lowest price at which he 
will sell until he sees whether B cannot be 
induced to pay more, while B i.s equally re- 
luctant to name his highest price until he sees 
'whether d may be induced to sell for less. 
But if there are other house-owners in the 
same situation as d, or other buyers in the 
same situation as R, the matter ussumes a 
different as])cct. A is afraid to ask an ex- 
orbitant price for feur B 111 ay buy of some one 
else; B is afruid to begin with an unduly 
low figure for fear A in.iy sell to some other 
buyer, (kanpetition tends to take the place of 
bargai n i ng. ( a.t. i i . ) 

Baroco (Bavooco, Baroque) [ a rough pear) ; 
deriv. uncertain] : Ger. Btirok ; Fr. baro<^ue; 
Tial. barocco. Odd, wilfully peculiar; more 
specifically in aesthetics, a species of the 
peculiar or abnormal, in which this effect of 
peculiarity seems to be intentionally or sy.s- 
tematically sought. 

The term has been applied especially to 
the aichilecture of the 17th and i8th cen- 
turies. At its best, this W’as characterized 
by grandeur, massiveness, }ucturcs(|ueiies 3 of 
effect, and richness of detail ; often, however, 
by exaggeration, over-luxuihnice, contorted 
scrollwork, and generally im»2ganic orna- 
mentation. Cf. Liibke, JJist, of Art (Eng. 
traius., 1877), ii. i 5 qff. (J.ii.T.) 

Baroco (in logic) : see Moon (iu logic 

Barter j G . F. ba ru ( \ : ( i e r. f o rat (a icach, 
Xafurativlrthschaft\ 1 r. Iroc; Iial. baratto. 
The exchange of one comim'dity oi* group of 
oonimodilies for anotlier without the ini er- 
ven tion of Mi>xf.y (q. V.). 

Tlie difficulties attendant upon a system of 
barter are so great as to make extensive trade 
by this luetliod impossible. It requires 
double coinci<lence of wants and possessions.' 
If a hat is to be bartered for a pair of shoes, 
there niu.st be at once a producer of shoes 
who wants a hat, and a producer of hats 
who wants a juiir of slioe.s. As a natural 
consoqueiice, we find tin* invention and use of 
inouey to have been almost coincident with 
the development of exchange ; and where 
money is lacking, w-o see a resort to some form 
of credit, however insecure, rather tliau a lapse 
into the regime of barter. (A.t.u.) 




BARTllftLEM Y-SAINT-HILAIRE — BAUEK 


Barthelemy-Saint-Hilaire, J. ( 1 805- JAtcrat wre : Schaff, Creed s of Christ endoni, 
95.) A EivjjcIj pIiilt).<o|>ht r, stare.-inan, and i. 385. (K.M.W.) 

oriinitnl scliohir. He lirst In ld odiee under Bashfhlness hashm, for ahaskm, 

the .Mijiistcr ef Finauve, coiitriouiiiig mean- to abablij : Ger. t>chUcliternheit \ Fi\ tiinidite 
wliile to ths‘ Globe and tlie AVr/Wi. In 1838 ai^ontanec (or mstlnctive) ; Ital. timidila 
he wjii? elei t» d to tlie cJinir of Cheek and i:>tintiva. Those mental and physical atti- 
Roman pliilo>(»j*hy in the Collef^e do France, tudes of insliiKtive and Hpontaneous timidity 
In i 83<^ he became a iueiid)cr of the sliown by youn^ cliildreii in the presence of 

Academy of aMcaal and Political Science. In persons more or less straiioe. 

1848 ii(' entcTt'd the Assembly, niid at the Ihisli fill ness characterizes the attitudes of 
co>]]* (fvCui was impj isuiied. Upon his rele.ase the child before t lie sense of self is su^iciently 
lie ivsijjjitd Ids eliair. In 1871 he entered developed to arouse reflective atiitinjos of 

llie Asseiiil'ly at Bordeaux and supported Modksty (<[. v.). Gf. Coyness, Shamj 3 , 
fl'ldois- In 1876 the Assembly elected him Timidity. 

life-member of tlie {Senate, and in 1880-1 seeunderSnvNKSs, (j.m.ti.-G.F.s.) 

he licld the portfolio ol Foreign AtVaiiv. liis Basil, or Basilius, Saint. (cir. 329-79 

greatest service to pld!oso}>hy is a Freiicli A. D.) One of the * tJnee lights of tlie church 
iransialion of Aristotle s works. He con- of Caj)|nidocia,‘ called Basil the Gieat. He 
trihuted inucli to Western knowI<‘dgc oi was ii follower and great admirer of Origeii. 
Indian ji]ilh»s<>phy by lii.s works on the Vedas, Born iu Caesarea, ( 'a|»j>a<loeia, l\o studied in 
on Buddhism, and on Ihidillia and his Athens, 35 1-5. Alter extensive travels, lie 
Ileligioii, speiit seven years in monastic retiiem*.nt 

Basal Ganglia : see Bn ain (Glossary). in Pont us. In 370 he became bishop 
Basedow, Johann Bernhard origin- of ('aesarea, and Judd the otlice until his 
ally Joliann Beimid Tja'Setlau). (1723-90.) ascetic habits brought on death. He was 
A lamous German educational relorimr or the brother of Gr«gory of Nyssa, and an 
revolutionist. Born in Jlambur;/ ; educated intimate iriend ot (7 regoiy Na/.iaii/.en, 
at Ijeipzig; piotVssor in the Academy at Basilides. Tlie cveijts of Ids life are 

8orde, Deiiniark, 1753. Transferred to the unknown. He lived in Kgy[»t iu the 

Gymnasium at Alt(*na in 1761. Jb-us- r<‘igns of Trajan and Hadrian, from about 
fceaua suggested certain iin pi ovements ico to alxiiii 140 A,j>. II<' was a Gnostic, 

in tcxtliooks, and, s<jliciting aid fn'in in- aiid ioumled the sect of Basilidians. See 
tcrcsted fi icnds, lie jmblished hia Gh runifar^ GN<;»sT 3 r:]s>r. 

ufrk with 100 c<ippe] -plate ilhnvtrationi^. j Bathmism | Gr. /:fa^Vdv, a stej^ | (not in use 
‘Everything accoiding to nature' might l»e i in othm- Jangmigrs). ‘All the meclianivijms 
said to be Ids watclnvord. In 1771 he was • neei^'^Miry to the mature life of tlie imlividunl 
called to Dessau by Prince Eeop'dd, and in 1 774 j are const lucfod by the uct ivity of a sjH'chil 
took cliarge of the fainous Pliilantln-opinuni. ! form of energy known as grosvth-eneigy or 
Manual ti'ijiiiing.g'yiunji.stics, tiiecoiiversaiioiial I liatiiTnisin.* — PI. D, ( opo ( l^riinary Fadors of 
hiiiguage-njei jiud, tho free use of picture.s fisr | Ev(tluUon^ 1896). Hence bathmo- 

illustral ion, the dialogue form iff lexlbookb, | gencj-is, bathmic. ein r'/y, &:c. 

&c., were introdm tions »»f Ids. Owing to lack It is one ol the newer atU inpts to dt^siguate 
of tact, he was foi ccd to retire from the Vitalism (<j.v.), ol which ‘ sell-adaptHtion ’ 
school in 1776, and lived an iricgular life (Henblow) and ‘genetic imergy' (VVilliam.s) 
att*i*wards. are otliei’s; tlioy seem, liowever, to lose 

Basel ((x'nfessiziij of) : {\{^x.7iasder Konpa-- nothings of the essential obHcurem ss of the 
; Fr. i 'imfe.Miion dt HMe \ Ital. ( ortfessioae vitiilisiic conception. (C.Ll.m.-j.m.fi.) 

di Jtasih'd, A ( .'onf< s:-ion bi longing lo the Bauer, Bruno. (1809-82.) A German 
Zvr ingliaii lu’iincli of the lefoiined t heology, nitioualistic, ihcological, and liist 01 ieal writer, 
fiivt flrafted by John Oecohimiiadius in 1531; He In'hmgod to the younger group of ITegel- 
f Hither el;dx>rated l»y Oswoild Myconius in ians, the ilegelians of the ‘left' (Strauss), 
i jvrmnulgated in 1334. The Gon- who taught that immortality is merely the 
iession is renuirkalilc for its simplicity, for it.s eternity of the ludversal reason; that the 
freedom from influences due to d*>gmatic dis- God-man is siTn]dy humanity; that the God- 
piit.es (excejif that with the- A nabjiprdsls), and head attains eelf-coiificiousness first in human 
for its compariitivc subordination of Protestant spirits. After 1S34 he devoted himself to 
bilvliolatry. the Fcieiitific ‘criticism' of the Bible. 
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Banmgartenv Alexander Gottlieb. 

(1714-62,) A German pliilosoplier, born 
und ticlioolod in Berlin. At tlie Oi*])iiaiuige 
in Halle, he was much influenced by A. H. 
Francke, Breithaupt, and Laiigo, H« early 
began wrifing poetry. A strong prejudice 
against. Wolff, received in Ilalle, led him to 
carefully study the system, and he bcciime an 
adlieroiit in )»is twenty-first year. He lectured 
in Halle, 1735-40, He tlion became, aiid 
remained until liis death, professor of pldlo- 
.soj>by inVrankrort-oii-the-Oder. ilis writings 
constitute a sort of completion of the work 
which Wolfi' began— an encyclopaedic review 
of all the Hcicnce.s. Ho made iinmerous con- 
tributions to the modern German philosophical 
vocabulary, as o. g. tiie exjn o.-ioii an mid 
far bich (a modification of Woltr.s ror and an 
sich) and the term Aestlietics, denoting both 
the science of the lower founs of knowledge 
and the .science of tlie beautiful. 

Baur, Perdiuaud Christian. (1792- 
1S60.) A Gennaii rrot<--stjint ibeologiaii, 
Ihhie Clitic, and hiNtori-an. Htudiod tli'-oh»gy 
at iJlanlM'urcn 'rijtM>lo,i:ical Seminary ami at 
Ibo I'niversiiy at Tuhingen. In 1S17 he 
biOMJue pro!esst>r of llietilogy in the fonuer 
instil u1 ion and in 1826 in the latter. He is 
the foundor of the ‘ Vuhiiigon school ’ of JJiblo 
critics and Hegelian thinkers. A ju'ofound 
schohtr and a stiong constructive crilie, he is 
elii* (ly known for liis bold views in biblical 
crii icisni. 

Bayle, Pierre, (1647-1 706.) A French 
SfViptitral philosopher and critic. The son of 
a rrot<*.slajJt minister, ho studied at the college 
at 'roiiloii.so, and was for several years a 
private tutor at Genova and Momn. Pro- 
lessor of pliilosophy ill tlie Protestant College 
id Si dan after rh75; prvdesHor of pliilosujihy 
and liistory at Botlerdani iifter 16S1; etiifoi 
..d‘ a critical monthly review, 1684-87. Do- 
ju’iv* d of his ju’olessorsliip in 1693 account 
of his religious views. 

Bayiies, Thomas Spencer, (1823-87.) 
An i'higiish plnlosophical wuitcr. He Btudied 
at a i^rivate school, at ih istol Cvdlegc, and at 
tho L'niversity of Edinburgh. He was pro- 
fessor of logic at Kdinhuigh, 1851-55, and 
professor of logic, rhetoric, and metapliyj^i^Jf^ 
ill the Univer.sity of St. Andrews after 1864. 
He was aflsistant editoi* of the London Daily 
Neu's, 1S57-64, and editor of the 9th ed. of 
the Dncyclo^media Britannica. 

Beasley, Frederick. (177 7 '-iS 43 -) An 
American clergyman in the Protestant Epi- 
scopal Church. ImI uent ed a t Pr i ncot on Col lege, ! 


he became professor of mental and moral philo- 
sophy ill the University of Pennsylvania and 
Provost of the University, 1813-28. 

Beats [AS. hetarf]: Ger. BcJmehtincjeny 
To/iMtifte; Fi’.hattemf.nt 8 ; lUxl.haUiinentL When 
two or more tones are sounded simultaneously 
their sound-waves interfere; and the result, 
when ihediffercnce l)etween thei r viliration rates 
is Hlight, is a rhythmical intensive variation 
ill tho total impression. This is termed ‘ beating.' 

Tbeir rapidity depends on tlie difference of 
the vibi'ation rates of the tones. The limits 
of distinguisbable beats seem to be al)out 
lliii'ty per i-econd for the deepest, and fcixty 
for the highest tones of the musical scale. 

Beats liave been divitK-d hy Konig into 
lower and upper, on tlie following fonnulii : 

iij is the vibration rate oi the lower, n^ that 
of the higluT tone. N is a whole number. 
Then tho vibration rates are: 

Lower beats, iijj— N . n, ; 

U pi^er lieats, {.N -P i ) 11, — Hj. 

Littralare: WuNi/r, Physiol. Psychol. (4th 
ed.), i. 466 if.; Sanford, Course in Kxper. 
Psychol., cvpts. 79“8 i ; E»mNOHAu.s, IVvtdiol,, 
i. 30 1 . See also works cit ed iimh-r Ac« 'USTICS, 
especially KOnio, Quelquos Experiences d’A- 
cousthpm (1882), cliaps. ix. X. (K.D-T.) 

Al.-o Kr;Nir,, lV)ggi'ndoiir.s Annaleu, clvii, 
177 If.; Stuvh'F, Tonpsyehologic, ii; KfTLpB, 
Outlines of Psychol., § 45; Hkt.mhoi.t//, 
Tojiemptindungen, 4. Aull.; Hfn.sfn in Her- 
inanii^s Uaiulb. d. Physiol,, iii ; Xim.l. ait. 
Audition, in ]iichet\s I)ict. de Phy.siol. (with 
extensive, bihiii^graphy). See Literature under 
llj:AU]N(r. On t he (piestions of subjective and 
central loiMlizatioii involved see ^\AJNI>T, loe. 
cit.; K. L. ScMAFFH, PthigeFs Arch., Ixi. 
544, and Wiedennann’s Annalon, Iviii. 785; 
M kjnong and W .n asrk', Zoitseh. f. PsyelioJ., xv. 
(i8i>7), 189 If.; M. Mfyf.k and Eubjnghau.'^, 
ilmb, xvi. (1897), *5- i SiUMri-, ibid., xv. 

(1897), 2N9; M. Mkykr, ihid., xvii. (1S98), 
401; xvi. (1898), 196; (with Si UMPir), ibid., 
xviii. (1898), 274, 294, 302; ileitr. z. Ak. u. 
Mu.sikwis.s., ii. (1898), 25; Sximpp, ibid., i. 
(1898), I. (J.M.B.) 

Beattie, James. ( 1 7 3 3- 1 ^^03.) A Scot- 
tish poet and })liili).sophical writer. Ho was 
born at ljuurcncekirk, and educated at Mari- 
Bchal College, Aherdoen. Ho became scliool- 
master of Foixbuin in 1753, and under- master 
in the grammar school at Aberdeen, 1758. 
He was appointed profesor of moral pliilo- 
Ho]>by in Mariscbal (Adlege in 1760, and 
entered into intimate pbilosopbieal inter- 
course witJi ileiil, Campbell, Gerard, and 
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otliers. Ill 1770 he piiblishod liis fumoiis 
Essay tm the Suture and fmmut ability of 
2 Vut\ attiuKIng llelvethis and Huine anil 
advocating what was afterwards called the 
doctrine of Common Sense. 

Beat tone: Oi r. i^tosstou; Fr. son resultant] 
Ital. siumo (or tono) di huttimento. At a 
certain rapidity of succession, beats may thein- 
selve.s form a tono — the beat tone. These are 
‘ u|»per ' and ‘ lower.’ 

If N i.s I (see Bkats), the first hiwer beat 
tone is the difference tone t»f the first order 

— 111). Xo other beat tuius coincide, in 
Crises of simple tunes, with audible combination 
tones; in cases of coniiiouiid (ones there may 
be coincidence. The beat tones are beaid 
most cleai ly in dissomuieop. (k.b.t.) 

Literature: WrNDX. Physiol, Psychol. (4th 
eil.),i. 471 : S AX KORTi, Course in Kxper. IVychol., 
ex]jt. 82 ; EniuxfiuAus, IVychoh, i. 312. Aho 
the citations under P>eats, especially the 
references to KOxia, and under Acous- 
tics. (K.B.T.-J.M.Ii.'i 

Beauty and The Beautiful [ Lat. hell us, 
pretty, charming j : (h r. Schijnheit, das Schimef 
{^clu/n as adj. i> broader than ‘beaut ifuT ; rather 
= ‘flne’) ; Fr. heaufe, le hmu ; Ital. helle^za, il 
hello. (1) That (pialily whicli is a|'prohended 
as a specific value, tlie marks or chaiacteristics 
of which are di.scu.s.sed under Aksthktjc and 
Kkemnu (ai sthctic). In this broad sense it 
is used as a generic term including, as sub- 
ordinate species, tlie sublime, the beautiful in 
narrower .semscs, the graceful, comic, tj agic, &c. 

(2) Various narrower senses of which the 
most inijrortaiit are: {a) That portion of 
ae.sthcfic value whicfi excludes the predomi- 
iiant aspect of nr»griitnde or power (the 
Sublime) and the iningied unpleasant feiitures 
of the tiagic, comic, pathetic, &c., while iii- 
cliiiiing the plcinsnre derived from expression, 
as well as tJiat from form or colouring. (/>) 
That portion of aesthetic value which depeiid.s 
solely on form, or on form and seiism us 
elements combini'd, as cuntrasted with the 
value derived from the idea or characteristic 
expivi-fiid. shades (d meaning are in- 

dicated beh)w. Cf. EA'riiKSSKjx, Charao 
TEUKST ic, Sublime, Fit.ness, and Art (II and 
HI). 

The tliree main points of vieiv from wdiich 
the subject lias Ijeeii treated have hcren stated 
under the title Aesthetic (q. v.) as (i) that 
of the psyclioJogy of beauty, which considers 
e.‘»pe< ially the nature and origin of aesthetic 
experience ; (2) that of an analy>i8 (a) of the 
form and content of objects judged beautiful. 


and {h) of the nature of the ae.sthetic judgment 
itself, in order to find the distinguishing marks 
or categories of beauty ; (3) that of the meta- 
physics of heauty, i.e. tlie relalion of beauty 
to ultimate reality. Discussions of beauty 
may be roughly grouped as follows : I. Ancient 
writers, wdio deal mainly with problems (2, a) 
and (3), above ; 11 . Modern writers prior to 
Kant, dealing especially w-ith (i) and (2, a); 
HI. Kant, who investigated (2, li) ; IV. German 
writers following Kant and developing various 
lines, especiiillv (3) ; Recent investij^ation, 
dealing especially with (i), 

I. The Greek term for beauty (to koXov) 
seems to have been applied at first to objects 
of sight (so in RnsKian until very recently), 
especially to the human form (Hesiod uses it 
of the female, not of the male). In consequence 
of the religious assijciiitions of the word uiiich 
was applied to many of the gods and goddesses, 
ainl more especially becaui^e of the prominence 
in Greek lift* of manly beauty and of artistic 
Cl cation in nearly every form, the term came 
to embody for the Gtcek nearly all that was 
of higln st value. It represented not an ab- 
stract quality nor an ocea&ional pleasure, but 
the real value of life, in wdiich he measured 
the various ‘ goods.' As, however, int(dlectual 
and moral lile gained in importance the cori- 
cept ‘beautiful’ came to wiihm its scope to 
include these, and finally to give them the 
prc-cmint nce. Tliis made the constant ititer- 
chaiige of aesthetic, moral, aiid meta}»hysi(\Tl 
point. s of view a natural occurrence. Finally, 
the laws of tci bmies and of plastic art em- 
phasized the elniracteristics of symmetry, and 
of unity in variety, ar5 tlie essential marks of 
beautiihl forms. 

Socratt^s, according to Xenophon, examined 
the conception oi’ kalokay at hia, ‘fair and good,’ 
in which the Greek ideal of the ‘ best people * 
fuuiul expression, decided tluit no such con- 
nection between heauty of ouiw'ard form and 
gootlness of inner character as the jjopuhir 
view implied could be verifnrd, and concluded 
that the com e}it, if true at all, must apply as 
a whole to the inner lift-, lie also urged tiiat 
the beautiful, like the good, must be useful and 
fit for its end, and refufi(;(1 to rejiard as 
adequate any alwliact criterion, such as the 
^ well-proportioned.’ 

riato, although dealing w^ith beauty only 
incidentally (except in the dialogue IJippias 
MajoTy of doubtful authenticity), bjought out 
nearly all aspects of the Greek aesthetic con- 
sciouMiesH, U ntler ( i ), psychological ue.sthetics, 
he names as aesthetic senses vision, hearing, 
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ajid, in a lesser degree, smell. These senses Its nudn chavacteristics are said to be ‘ order, 
yield ‘pure pleasures," uinnixed with any paiii symmetry, definitis limitation/ and hence it is 
or want. More specifically, these pure not alien to niathematics. A certain inagnl- 
pleasures are given by beauty of colour and fude is also a condition of beauty, especially 
form, and by sounds which are smooth and clear in the human form. * Small men may be well 
and have a single pure tone. Tragedy and j proportioned, but cannot be called beautiful/ 
comedy excite a feeling less purely aesthetic, I Subjective definitioiis are also given: ‘the 
because it contains a mixture of pain with beautiful is chosen for itself and is worthy of 
pleasure. As to (2). the characteristics of beauty, praise (like the good)"; or, ‘tliat good which 
I^ato ill the Gorgias advances the view that is pleasant because good.* The virtues, or 
objects are beautiful in proportion as they rather the excellences or admired fjualities, 
cither (a) are useful, or {h) give delight when arc said to be beautiful,— especially the crown- 
contemplated (fv TiS 6€tiD{>tht$ai In the ing quality of ‘ nobility of soul/ which is a kind 

PhiUhus he distinguishes from things which | of lui^tre of beauty. Real beauty is also dis- 
are n latively beautiful rc eaX<i) those tinguislu d from a beauty which has reference 

which are intrinsically and absolutely beautiful only to desire, as manifested in sexual pre- 
(/fiiX/i Kn& avrii), A 8 to the marks of this lattei* ference. 

class he seems to adopt two attitudes. Atone Cicero rendered a twofold service in the 
time lie specifies a number of characteristic definition of beauty. He distinguished clearly 
marks, e. g. beautiful forms are ‘ straigbt lines, the concept of beauty from that of adaptation 
circles, and figures formed out of them by or fitness to an end ; and secondly he noted the 
ruleia.'&e. (wdierc measure or Bjnnmetry seems division of beauty {i>ulchritiido\ as a geiicric 
to be tlie essential feature), or fiounds .«irnooth term, into its species, dignity (digniias) and 
and clear (simplicity] puiityl). ‘Measure grace or loveliness {veHuatas), the masculine 
and symmetry/ be declares, ‘arc beauty/ a doc- and womanly aspects. Plato bad prepared 
trine forced upon him no doubt by the whole j the way for this by distinguisbiug tw’o classes 
development of (Jrcck art, and by the experi-jof the beautiful, the manly or energetic («>Svs), 
mental and theoretical considerations of tlie ; and the calm or modulated or wclborderod 
Pythagoreans, The (beck word from which ! (K«V/jirif). P>ut the Latin ‘digiiitas" is a more 
we derive the two different terms ‘ cosmos * 1 adequate expression than the Greek o^cf. A 
((•(►smic) and ‘ co.siiietic " shows the two ideas I similar distinction was made by Vitruvius in 
‘order" and ‘decoration* fused. Variety isjliis characterization of the three styles of 
also an aesthetic (dement. At another lime, • architecture. The Doric is strong and severe, 
lie seems to reject these considerations, regards the Corinthian ornate and graceful, the Ionic 
it us confusing and illogical to say that colour or between the two. A great nnmher of aesthetic 
form or any such thing is the source of lieauty terms were developed by the iliotoricians, t spe- 
(i. e. to explain a single concept by several cially Quintilian, to describe the three main 
vaiious unirks), and falls back on the state- stylos, and it was in this conncciion that tlie 
ment that it is tlie prcsenct? of beauty wdiich concept of tlm Sujiijmk (q. v.) received its 
makes things beaiiriful. This W'ould naturally treatment in the treatise as< rii»eil to Longinus, 
force a modern to conclude that ]>eauty must The im st important contribution of Plotinus 
be defined in terms of subjective value, but to the theory of beauty was his sharp 
it leads with Plato to (3), his metaphysics delimitation of beauty from the good. Using 
of beauty. For beauty is thus identified tv ith a suggestion of Plato, he characterizes the 
the Platonic Ideas. It is distiiiguislied good as avvakenlng desire (a) for its pos- 
from wisdom in that it is visible, peiceptiblc session, and (6) for possession of it as reality, 
by sense. It ‘ shines,’ It is easiest seen in the The beautiful on the contrary (a) belongs not 
human form. From this the seedier of beauty to the observer but to itself; and (6) it is 
may pass on to beauty of all forms, thou to enough to have tlie seeming or ap^x^arance of 
beauty of soul, then to beauty of institutiojis beauty. Beauty is therefore objective, disin- 
and law^s, then to beauty of science, until terested, and is tlius essentially an aj>pearance, 
finally the vision of beauty absolute, separate, i.e. a sensuimsly apprehended quality. In 
and eternal is reached. Plato’s dtpreciatory aesthetic oujoyinent, we do not distinguish 
view of poetry did not affect the value which reality from stniihlunce. 
he set upon beauty. The lover of beauty is Beauty in its xiUimate or metaphysical ohar- 
oi the same class with the philos^opher. acter is an expression, a shining forth, of spirit 

Aristotle treats beauty only incidentally, in some particular form or shape. The ground 
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of aesthetic ploasuie is that the soul perceives 
in till* beaut ilnl uleject a trace of its own nature 
as rational, pariicipatini]: in ‘form* or ‘idea/ 
Unity in variety is tluis pleasiniy because the 
soul is such a unity. Bodily l)cauty is, how- 
ever, intcricjr to beauty of soul, and tliis in 
turn leeeives its charm from reasuii (vovt). 
Hence syinmetiy is (piite inadequatt* as ex- 
planati'.u of beauty. Beiiuiy C(»nsists rather 
ill (he light, the life, that stroains forth in con- 
nection with the symmetry ; and tins in turn 
derives its value from its ultimate source, the 
good. 

This general conception of beauty as a 
niaiiil'e^tation of the good under sensuous con- 
dit ions was influential with mediaeval writers. 
Thomas A([uiuas names as Its objective cliar- 
acieristics, ‘clearness or brightness ol colour* 
and * symmetry ' ; ‘ hrilliaiicc of form ’ 
drtitla for meu^), in addition to materials pro- 
portionally divided, or t<» diveu'se poweis oi* 
acti' iis; haimonyiii divei>ity. Tlie beantiliil 
is distinguished from (he good in that wheivas, 
in tile ease of the good, desire is satislied by 
the ]«(>s:.sessLon of its object; in the case ol the 
iM'aniifuI, <lcsirc is satislied, not by tbe posses- 
sion, I'Ut by tbe asp»>t:t or cognition of the object. 
Visinii and hearing arc the ac.sthetlc senses 
hecanst they i«re the. cognitive senses. 

li. The influenco. (^f Greok coin-eptie»na is 
also niiinilest in tlic earliest nio<lcrn wu'iters 
oii beauty in Iviigland and France. In Fiance 
beauty was usually discussed incidentally to 
the tieatment <d‘ art. Ihit in art tbe nuiliori- 
tative canon wm.s hclil fo 1*0 ‘imitation of 
nature’; In iioe the beauty of a work of ait 
Avas its trutli- ‘‘ rien ire.st lieau qne Ic viai* 
(Boilcaii), In Fnglaml, Shafteslmiy, like 
Plotinus, <listlnguishes successive grades of 
hcauly, from dead fonn.s up to fiod. Beauty 
is in the tbrin, not in the matter. More 
specificiilly, ‘all beauty is truth'; ‘what i.*- 
beautiful is harmonious and jui portionable.’ 
Its essence i.s t*; be Ibuinl in thi; study of ‘in- 
ward iiuinlyeiv and ]>iopc<rlions.* 

A more systematic attempt to flefine the 
p.sychoiogieaJ basis of aestludic feeling was 
made by Hutcheson (1725), who antieipated 
most of the categories later elahorat.^sl by Kant. 
Beauty is ap[»r*'ltendcMl by a i. e. it is 

immediately pen ei ved, ami does notarise from 
any knowledgi; of ju-inciples or of tbe UM*fiil- 
ne:>.s (>f ilie olijed, nor can it. be altered by 
it. The (categories of the aesthetic are sub- 
jeclive; it is (i) not a quality in the object, 

‘ without ndation to any mind which perceives 
it’j it dcjioU s a poi ceplioii. (2) Beauty may 


be original, or comparative. The formal law 
of original hoauty is uniformity in variety. 
Comparative, or relative, beauty is felt on 
the comparison of some object with its original, 
which may be eitlier some object in nature (as 
in imitative arts), or some idea or intention 
(beauty of puiposivencs.s). The suggestion 
that there is a harmony between reason, whicii 
seeks regularity or uniformity, and the ‘sense* 
w hi oil iiiids beauty in the same, is another 
anticipation of Kant’s theory. 

Ifogartl), in his Anabjsis 0/ 753 )f 
named as the principles which make objects 
heiiuiiful, ‘ fitness, varioty, uniformity, sim- 
plii ity, intricacy, and quanlity.* Of these it is 
variety which is the cause of ])lca.sure in tbe 
‘ line of beauty,' or in tbe still more iidiicately 
curving .serpentine ^ lino of gj'ace/ wliicli arc 
ass'.*rt('d to be at the basis of lieaiity in art. 

Burke’s Esmy oa ifu} SMhtu* and 
(1 756) inark.s aii attempt to find a pliy.sioingical 
explanation ol a»sllietic feeling. Discarding 
tbe mure usually accepted n uiciph'S of pro- 
}iortion, fitness and perlection, he name.-^ as 
llie elements of ln.-auty (1) smallmss (jf si/a*, 
(2) 8moothuc.>s of .sniTac(.‘, i ;^)grjidual variation 
0! parts, (4) d« iicaev, (5) brightness and inild- 
nes.s of colour. J)i^caidiug also tlie usual 
restriction of beauty to vision and hearing, 
and .seeking for a common mark of aesilietic 
feeling in all sense:-, ho fixes on smootluiess as 
mo.st important. This jiroi lin es a * relaxing * 
or softening effect on the body, and fliis in turn 
produces lbo]»assion of love in tlie mind, wbicli 
iH tlm p.sycboJ(»gical connteipait ot beauty in 
ilic object. Gf. Sunni ME. 

Home (Kh imnts i(f Criticism, 1762)18 note- 
woithy as ch veloping llie analytic im tliod of 
treating beauty whieb liad been suggested in 
Hutcheson and was latiu’ elaborated by Kant. 
Uc seeks, tliat i.s, to analyse Ix-auty or determine 
its essential oharaetcristics. I'irst lie notes 
that while uiidouhtedly subjective it is \ct 
perceived a.s ‘spread upon the (»bject‘; hence 
its restriction to vision and hearing, which do 
not locate the feeling in the oi ganism. .Beauty 
is eitlier * intrinsic * or ‘ of relation ' (to some 
e.xterjml object). Intrinsic beauty may bo of 
colour, of figure, or of mol ion ; and the beauty 
of figure has, as eh ments, regularity, simjflicity, 
unil(»rmity, proportion, and order. 

UuuMi discussed ae.sthotic Taste (q. v.), and 
Adam Smith incidentally called altcntion to 
the effect of custom and fashion on our ideas 
of beauty — a line of tlxiUght developed by 
Ali.soii and Jeffrey (see Association, aesthetic) 
and, with niodificatious, by btewurt. 
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in. ill Gtrmany, Buuinj^arton luul wriHeii 
tlu; iirst on Aosthotics 

(^Aeathetlva, 1 750-8). W'liiie fiiicling the ck- 
BOiu:e of Ix iuily in the himiliur principh; of 
‘ porfo< iion/ iie yot aitule a psycliological ad- 
vance hy tn. ating if as perfeciion * fell ' rath<‘r 
than iutdlectually apprelicndeil. This dis- 
tincfirni, emphasized hy Meiidclssohirs acciMi- 
1 nation ol icelings as a distiiict c;la.ss of mental 
states, seems to havo hlatefl for Kant tin* 
pn^blein distinguisliing delinitely the judg- 
jTu iitH ar to the beautifnl, whieb are }»iise<l on 
feeliijg, from those of Si ience and ethics, based 
on nit<‘lleet mid will. Kant's treatment of 
beanty is thus diatingiiislii'd from the Giei‘k 
in that it is not a im taphysics of beauty — 
]»‘aiity is ‘ siibjrctive ' ; m>r an attern}>t. to find 
its Ibimal ei» nnaits in beautitul ohjeets. Nor 
(loos ho, like tine eontem]«oiarv llriti>h psyeho- 
lo^dsls, sech (he physiological oc psycliological 
sources of aestlietie feelings, Kant exainiiies 
the judgment, ' 'fhis is l.>eau1 iful,’ to consider 
its pre-uiipnsitioi.B and distinct is e character 
as eonij>a.r<*d with oi hoc judgrm uts. This gives 
the follow ing: (i ) 'The heaiitiiul, as contiasbal 
with ])i til the g(;od and tlu? agreeable, is the 
(tbjeid ot a disintercsiod satisfaction. (2) The 
heautiiu] is: I'egai di.d as a (piality of a thing, 
aiid hence* as ph.asing nnivn sally, not as 
pleasing nio alone. In tln^•^ it dilfers from 
tin? nierely agr*‘eah]e, vvhicli is not necessarily 
i’eg;tc(h‘d as more ilian a sirojeetivo gratiii- 
catioii. (3) '^'he hcantifnl is ‘purposive/ i.e. 
ada]>ted to our mental ])(»\vecs, hut is not 
judged .as fo its c.ciifbj inity to any deliiiile 
end, subject ivo oc ohitcfivo. It dijfeis in this 
fi’em the perfect. (\|) d’he heautiful is judged 
as ]>ltasing, necer/aiily ; we think it ought to 
1*0 approved l)y others. 1 )isljilrr<‘steduo.ss, 
objoclivity, and pui j)osivoness wilhoiil con- 
seionsly eoncoived end, aro tlius the essenliai 
marks. A free beauty (as of a Ihover), and a 
ilependent beauty (a.s of a human being, whicb 
luu.st con form to some concept of what the 
thing is intended to he), are also distinguished. 
Tliis latter kind of heauty leads to an in- 
creased .satisfaction hy its adiiilitu of per- 
fection to beauty; intellectual content and 
characteristic, to form. 

IV. The immediate successors of Kant in 
Oermany were iidlin'iiced in their treatment 
of bi’iiuty (a) by tl»e great contemporaneous 
interest in act, uiid (6) by iiietajibysical mo- 
tive®. The former factor made the beauty of 
art 1 he prima ry object of consideration, whereas 
Kant hud empha-sized the free beauty of na- 
ture. But consideration of the beauty of 


art, especially in conru'ction with the newly 
awakemd historic inti're.st, brought to the 
fore the coiKojJtiou of the ‘ideal* embodied in 
the art, and this in turn h*nt itself readily to 
metaphyalcid definitions of bemity in teirus 
of till* idea oi‘ ideal. (.'£ Tdkal, Idk.aljsm 
(Sch<‘lling, Hegol). *>0 Selnllii.g defuu.d 
beauty ivti ‘the infijiite re[>re.sented in fiuite 
IVum’; Jleg**], art ‘the ideal us it .shows its<lf 
to sense’; Schoj.-eiiluiuer, as an object ill fat i'.uj 
of will, consideied not us a particular, but 
as iepn*sentativ(: of tb(* idea. JcnjtfVoy j epu e- 
seiiti'd a similar stan«lpf»int in France. Tliis 
‘idealism* may lie either frb.stinct, if the 
tendency is to reguid the ‘iih a* by itsi*]) or 
ill isolation from sensuoii.s form, as the highest 
or true bfauty (so with S( helling, Sehojsen- 
hauer, S«<lger, \\’t*i.sse. Lutze, utcord.ing to 
Murtinunn); or com rote, in which the unity 
ot idea and sensuous form is insisted upon a.s 
essential (Hegel, Trahndorf, Schhderniacher, 
Deutinger, Ersted, Viseher, Zeising, Canieie, 
Si haslet ). ’I'lif cl'iief impoitance of all this 
gpoiip It* in (onucction wdth ai t. Tlieir most 
impoilae»t contrihntioji to tlie theory ol lieauty 
W'as tlieir emphasis upuui the element of the 
sigp.ificaur. or (.TjAinvcTKifTSTo; (<i.v.). The 
eimdionul element received h*ss attentioti. 

In contra.st Nvith idealism, which he re- 
jeeted us ‘ mystical ’ aesthetics, 1 lei hurt con- 
sidi red it a more scientific procedure to study 
ihe formal elements: in b« auty, ami thi.s was 
carriid < ut systeinutically b\ his disciple 
Zimnn rmaun. Not the * w hat ’ but tho ‘ how * 
is thf jUi*pi‘r ol‘jei-.t. of aesthetic impilry. Cf. 
Euitw, and Eoim.M.isM. 

W Jiicent writers have followed, in the 
main, one of two gem rai lines, attempting 
eiliKU' («) to deiiue mure sliurply and ucou- 
luteiy tile evai t natun^ of tlie beautiful ; and 
this generally by examining I’S].'*. ciully the 
su!>jevtive condition — the line murktd out by 
K.'iiit ; or (Jy) to lind the psycliologic.il and 
[>iiY.sioh>glcal eausi‘8 of specitu; aestiictic 
pUasures. Of the first class, IVigmaiin {( ’ber 
t/ns Srbone. 1 8iS7)eu4jhasizes the contemplative 
atlltudo as the (’ssenlial factor: Biebeek [Das 
UV.N^ri drr {isfJitdscht n A Jt^75) 

detluees the be.nutifiil frvun the Herl>artiau 
the«)rY of apperception, as the interpeiietratiou 
of seiisuoms and .^[uritual ]jre.senled as illusion 
in tlie prtuess td appercejitioin where there is 
a .si'eming jipju araiico of personality beneath 
t ile form. Jjot/e ( ( 'i her dm Beyrilf der BeJum- 
h it, 1845; Outline’s of A ( si h., 1884, trans. 
1886) maintains that the beautilul is not to 
be sliar}>ly sepanitod from the agroeabh.*, but 
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is one of a continuous series of higher and 
higher values. From another standpoint 
beauty is tl»e appearance to immediate intui- 
tion of a unity undeidying ideal, means, and 
necessary laws a unity wdiicli cannot be dis- 
covered completely by cognition. 

Devel of Taste, 1887) considers 
the question of the subjective or objective 
character of beauty, and criticizes the associa- 
tion theory. Dinietreseo (^l)er Sch'Cmht:its-‘ 
begriff, 1877) ai’gues fora recognition tliat there 
is both a beauty of form alone, and a higher 
composite l)eauty of ideal content added to 
form. G uyau {Les problhnes de ffsth-etiqne can- 
te7n2 ) oraine , 1884) urges a broadening of the 
field accorded to beauty, and its closer affilia- 
tion with other pleasurable feelings, rather 
than its delimitation from them. He insists 
(against the ‘play theory’) tliat ‘all that is 
Serious niid useful, real and living, may become 
beautiful.* * The beautiful is a perception or 
an action wliich stimulates life within us under 
its three forms simultaneously (i. e. sensibility, 
intelligence, and wdll ), and produc(?s pleasure 
by the swift consciousness of this general 
stimulation ; as contrasted with a sensuous or 
intellretual object, which stimulates only part.* 
Kbsllin {Aesth,^ 1869; I'eber den ASch'&nheiU- 
hf griff, 1878; Prolegomena z, Aestk., 1889) 
has discriminated in great detail tlie various 
aspects and manifestations of the beautiful ainl 
its allied concepts. You Hartinann {Philos, 
des 1887) asks, what is the object 

to which we attribute beauty? — ami declares it 
to be neither things objective in ordinaryseii.se, 
nor snbjeetive feeling, hut rather a middle 
sometbing which he calls ' der aesthetische 
Schein,* ae.sthetic iSemiit.axoe (q. v.), or ap- 
pearance. Thi.s may he of tlie eye, of the 
ei*r, or, as in, the heauty of p<»etrv, of the 
fancy. Grades of formal and concrete beauty 
are set forth in great detail, and the related 
aestlictic concepts analysed. Grooh {Lmleitung 
in die Aesth.) adopts tlie conception of ‘ acs- 
theti.^eber *Schein,’ and define.s it as ‘ inner 
imitation' of outer data. This ha.s also been 
called ‘illusion* and ‘ inake-l>elieve.' Sem- 
blance is recommended in this work. It is 
the product of the imagination. 

When now a seiisuou.sly agreeable datum i.s 
taken U|) into the aesthetic imago, illusion, or 
seiid)lanc*‘, we have tlie beautiful ; when a .‘Sen- 
suously disagreeable, the ugly. The conception 
ol semblance or illusion is further developed by 
Konrad Lange (/)?c hewusste SelbslUiuschung 
Ills Kern des neMhetischen (rsnasses, 1895) into 
the coiiception of * conscious self-iliusion/ 


Marshall (Tam, Phasure^ and AesthstXQS, 1894) 
discusses rather aesthetic feeling (see Fekl- 
INO, aesthetic) than the beautiful. He finds 
aestlietic pleasures to be those which are re- 
latively permanent iu revival. Santayana 
{The Sense of Beauty, 1896) defines beauty 
as ‘value imsitive, intrinsic, ami objectified,’ 
or ‘ pleasure regarded as the quality of a thing,' 
and di.stinguisbes beauty of material, beauty 
of form, and beauty of expression. 

The writers last named in many c|ises might 
be properly included also iu the sect^id class 
of recent writers, as defined above, viz. those 
who seek not merely to define the concept of 
the beautiful, but to find psychological or 
physiological explanations of specific beauties, 
or luore lu-oadlyof at'Bthetic feeling in general. 
Typical examples only of this second cla.ss can 
be named. Darwin treated of the sen.se of 
heautv in connection with sexual selection. 
Spencer and Allen give a biological explana- 
tion of various aesthetic pleasures {Sj>eiieer, 
Psychol., ii; Pssays, ii; Allen, Physi >1. Aesth., 
1877; The Colour Sense, 1878;. Allen de- 
fines the. beautiful as ‘ that which affords the 
maximum of stimulation with the minimum of 
fiitigue or waste.’ Colour is heaul iful, because 
our frugivorous ancestors lived on briglit 
coloured fruits, and so naturally learned to be 
attracted by coKnir. 

Helmholtz Tmte, 1 863),Stumpf 
{frimjtsyclu/logiey 1883), Kdniund (Juniey 
{The Paiorr of Sound, 1880), J. Sully {Sen.>*a- 
tion and Inlntfion, 1874), liuve tiviitcd espe- 
cially the pri>hlcms of tones and of harmony 
and beauty in MuvSic (q v.). Fechner {Xnr 
experi/nentalen Aesf/i., 1871; Vorscbnle d. 
Aesth., 1876) mnde a notable iif tempt to 
define metliod.s for an t.xjieri mental deter- 
mination of pleasing figures, and emphasized 
again the importance of AsbO( iation (q. v.). 
He fimnd the rectangle who.se sides bore the 
j-atio of the Golden Section (q. v.) to be re- 
garded as the most beautiful by the largest 
number of persons experimented upon. vSimi- 
lar cxpciiments have been marie by VVitmer 
(W'undt’fi Philos. Stud., ix) and discussed by 
Helwig(A*m€ Theorie des Schdneny 1897), who 
holds that the maximuTn of beauty is a moan 
betw'^een extremes. 

Vernon Lee and Aiistruther-Thomson (( 7 on- 
Ifivig). Bev., 1897) seek a physiological basis 
for bffauty in the furthfU’ance of equilibrium, 
respiration, and circulation produced by the 
contemplation of beautiful forms. Tlie general 
standpoint of this class of investigations is 
stated by Soiiriau {L'esthStlque du mauve- 
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fnenty 1889). The beautiful is soinetbiug so 
complex that it is impossible to detenniiie 
its luitut^e a 2yriari, Aesthetics will became a 
science only when the ex j^eii mental method is 
aj)plied to it. Biological science has made it 
j)ossible to explain many of the simpler in- 
stances of beauty by showing tlieir relation 
either to the welfare of the oiganisrii as a 
w hole, to the mechanism of the sjx cial senses, 
or to the sex instincts. Cf. the topics »Suhlimk, 
Comic, TjiAoic, Pathos, Ugly, Asso('iati()n, 
AiiT. Aii^MiiKTics, F^kling (aesthetic). 

Literature : K night, Philos, of the Beautiful, 
i. (1S91 ; a brief but comjirehensive outline of 
the history of tlieorics) ; Bosanquet (Mist, 
of Aesth., 1892) empha.siy.ea rather theories 
of art than of beauty ; J. Suli.y, art. Aes- 
thetics, in Kncyc. Brit. ; Waltkii, Gesxh. d. 
Aesth. ini Altcrtliuin (1893; very complete); 
S< 11ASJ.KR, Krit. Gescli, d. Ae.sth. (1S72 ; tlie 
most thuiough general woik); Zi.mmkumann, 
Ge.soh. d. Aesth. (i8f)8; a valmihle supple- 
ment to the proeedlii") ; Lotzk, (Jesch. < 1 . 
Aestli. in Deutschland (18(18; critical and 
Fuggi stive); Von Haktmanx, Die dent sche 
Aesth. seit Kaut (1886; fuller on recent 
wTiteis); C. IJekmann, Die Aestli. in ihrer 
(lesch. u. als wiss. Syst. (1876); M. Stkik, 
Die Knt.'^lehung d. iieueron Aesih. (i88(>; 
i7tl» and i8lh centuries); Sommlu, Grund- 
citKi' Gesch. d. (Icutschca l\>x*hol. u. 
Ae.slh. (1892; Bainngarioti t») Bchiller) ; 
(.'ilAiGNET, L(‘S Pj iiK ipcs do hi Science du P*eau 
(i860) ; LEvf.t;i:K, La Science <bi Beau (1862 ; 
coiilains histiu ical sketcljes) ; 1 >. Stkwart, 
Kssa\ » (Works, ed. Hamilton, v) ; Marshall. 
Pain. Pleasui e, and Aesth. ( 1 894); NHunKCKKK, 
Stud. z. Geseli. ( 1 . deutsch. Aesth. seit Kant 
(1878). The last three have historical discus- 
sions. See also recent P.sychologies, especially 
those of Yolkmann, Wumit, Sully, Bain, 
Laih), and Baldwin, the literature under the 
topics referrt?d to, and Bibliog, 1 >. (j.h.t.) 

Beck, Jacob Sigismund. (1761-1840.) 
An important Gt rman Kaidian; an o])]ionent 
of Beinhohl. lie wa.s born near Danzig, in 
Lissau, and educated at Konig^l)e^^. He 
read at Halle (1791-9), and was pn)fi.s.sor 
of philosophy ut Kustock in the later years 
of his life. As a pupil, he stood in tho 
closest ]>n>ximity to Kant, ai d wioto a w^nk 
on tluj philosophy of liis muHter, which the 
Kaiitiuns used as a rnmpemlium. 

Becoming | AS. //fcamonj : Oer. Wenkn ; 
Fr. deve 7 iir ; Ital. (iJ) diveuire, (1) Any pro- 
ces.s by which a dolinite new stage, form, or 
condition is reached. 


It is opposed to mere change, which is a more 
general notion, and involves no notion of 
a limiting condition to be reached ; and to 
giowtli, wliich implies that the new stage is 
an advance. 

(2) In a more general .vense for any change 
or ilux. Thu.s being is contra.sted with Be- 
coinjjig in cliaracterizing the Elea tics and 
fleraeliluH (cf. Weber's IJist. of Philon.). See 

CllANGK. !R.H..S.) 

Begging the Question ; see Pktitio 
PR iNcirn. 

Being i AS. fieon] : Ger. Sein ; Fr. {Cytre ; 
Ital. (?’) Jinte. (i) The most general 

predicate possible and to be aihrmed of 
fuiylliing whatever. So in llcgels ‘being 
eijuals norhing' {Sein yhich Aichts): cf. 
Ueihjj.’s Tkkminology, Glossary, Setn. 

(2) Atliiined of that which exists <.»r may 
<?xi.st or have ivality. This meaning always 
involves .some unity and tieteiininiitcnc.ss in 
the existent. So in Ai istotle’s ‘ EsbC in 
Potentia’ and ‘Esse in Actii.* 

(3) Existence in time or space (rns, entity) 
as oj>}»osed to idea or lepresenlation. From 
this point of view^ the question may be raised 
wild her any being corn'sponds to a certain 
idea, i. e. whetker the idea has being or not. 

As a fuialamental conception in every 
}?kilo8ophy, tho w^ord lias liad as many specific 
definitions a.< there arc philosophers. The 
materialists make being equivalent to matter ; 
the hloalistH make it equivalent to mind. 
For llerhart. relations have no jilace in being ; 
for Lot/.e, to be is to bo in rehitions. CT. 
Beality" and Existp:n( e, and see the exten- 
sive citations given in lusler, JVortfirb, d. 
2 }hilos. JJec/rife, vSein. (ii.H.S.) 

Bclgic Coufessiou ; Ger. Belijische K a nfts- 
sian; Fr. Confessiou heUje.; JtaJ. (/onjessiom 
hrlfca. The doctrinal stamhird of the Dutch 
ainl Belgian Befornied Gliurches. and of the 
Dutch Belbrmcd Church in the United Stales. 

It was drafted, in 1561, by Guido de Brtss 
and others ; adopted by the Synods of Antw'erp, 
Wesel, Eniden, Dort, and Middelhiirg (1566- 
81); purged of Arminiau Grorruptions * and 
)'eadi>ptod by the Synod of Dort, 1619. In 
formal construction it is like the Gallican 
Confe.ssion, hut is less dogmatic on important 
points such as the Incarnation and Trinity, 
the Churcli and t)ie Sacraments. It is iin- 
])ortani, liistorically, as the most representa- 
tivti of the inoderiite Calviiiistic Confessions. 

Literature : Schaff, Creeds of Christendom, 
i. 502, iii. 383; Dkrmovt, Oeschiedenissen d. 
Ntderlamlsche Jlervoiinde. (R.M.w.) 
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Belief [ME. heleve\\ Gcr. Glauher^ Fr. 
eroyance\ ItaL credenza. Mental endorse- 
ment or aeeeptanoe of something thought of, 
as real. 

It is one of the conquests of modern psycho- 
logy (hat it has marked off tlie fi< ld of belief, 
and so brought to an end the liistorical con- 
troversies which turned upon ditferences of 
detinition. There liave been two great ways 
of dLstiiiguishing belief from otlier mental 
states: (i) The term lias heen used to inclndt- 
all states of mind in which the object pre- 
sented was not explieitly declarecl unreal. 
This made it possible to say that we lieliev*.* 
in our sensations as well as in oiir reasoned 
conclusions, in our intuitions as w’ell as iii our 
pictured hojvs. Under this definition the 
uncritical attiiude of the cliild, in not reject- 
ing anything, is called belief or crorlulity. 
(2) Inlief is consitlered by aiiotbci* school of 
thinkers as a jjositive endorsement, not merely 
a negative acccj)tance, of something as real ; 
that is, it is an attitude over and above the 
uncritical consciousness of bare experience 
itself. On the basis of t hese two forms of de- 
finition theories of l.‘eli<‘f have fallen hdo two I 
great classes. On the first iisage I'clief 
attaches to wdiat is }>a>cho]ogically inune- 
diate ; on ibe sec<in(l it does not. Cf. Tmmk- 
niACY (psj'chologieal). 

Acconling to the first class of tbeorie.*?, 
belief is considered a sp< nlaneous and imme- 
diate attribute of consciou.sucs.s, a ^firr^t in- 
tention,* and as such il has been considered 
a form of feeling (lluine’s Knqminj, Ludd), of 
will (Lain’a first vi<'W iii Emotions mid Will, 

* Belief'), or of intelligence (Jaim-s Mill, 
Herl>art;, Opptpsed to this general way of; 
lot»king at belief is (lie second clas.sof tbcoric.- 
which consider it a matter of reflection, 
a ‘secr)nd intention,’ a new phenome non added 
to mere presence in pre.sentative eoiij-cioiisnes.-. 
According (o tliis view belief pro|uu‘ is only 
present when a- certain complexity of the 
mental life affords tlie requisite conditions. 
This line of distinction is lajndiy gaining 
ground. It. is well to ncogid/e t))e <lil!erei.cc 
of lact between tlie lower form of accept ance 
of experience, on the ojie hand, called by Bain 
‘primitive credulity/ and described by the 
piesent writer under the term ‘reality feel- 
ing/ Olid, on the other hand, the higher 
attitude of mind which accompanies the 
weighing of evidence, the attaining of con- 
viction, and the asserting of a reflective 
judgment. If tlie former he called belief, 
the distinction might be marked by an anii- 


tliesis between implicit or unformulated belief, 
and explicit or formulated belief. The more 
explicit belief, or belief jiroper, is marked in 
the German by the term Anerkcimen (-ung), 
meaning ‘acceptance as true' (Fiir-wahr- 
hal(cn). It is belief as function of the Oo- 
EFKiciENT (q.v.) of reality or truth (nach 
Merkmalen, &c., Platner, Philos. Aphor.f i. 
§ 44, quoted by Eisler) distinctly recognized 
as objective. See below. Anerkeiiuung, how- 
ever, nu ans tlit? rec.ngnitioii of or accc*ptance 
of a thing for what it claims to b^, as the 
recognition of another self as a self. 

As thus defiiud, belief is explained in 
various ways by <Iiffcrent authoi-itios. It is 
held (i) that belief is a senlimfiit, an ‘emolion 
of conviction ’ (Bagcln t). aroused by a com- 
plex interplay of presentations and id(’a.s, or 
a feeling v>f ‘vividness' and iutensily in ideas 
(llu rue's Tnatise, Taine, Dugald iStewai t); 
or (2) it Ls fin intellectual fact (Bain’s st?cond 
view, in Ment, and Mot. Sri.^ Appendix, 
100), an ‘ irresistible or in.^qiarable asso- 
ciation* (James Mill); or (3“) it is an active 
determination, either voluntary or sponta- 
neous, a personal Jittitudc toward the [day of 
presentations. Bain’s lirsft view w’as one of 
the earliest atatements. 'riiis view, as sup- 
ported to-day, takes eltlnu’ the foi*m of the 
postulate of an ultimate principle of ‘assent ' 
(J. S, Mill; Brentano’s ‘Judgment*; James* 
'Attention* and ‘Will to Ibdieve*), or of 
making the attitude of belief the result of an 
assimilation of Jiew eb ments into the groiq) of 
motor processes, by which mental activity is 
realized, and to wtiich it i.s limited. This view 
tis held by the pivsoift writers is more fully 
do vclopcd IhJow'. 

Tliere are cm tain great depart inents of 
(:X[)erieiice in which belief arises, and in these 
several departments we may look for the 
sjHcial marks or .signs upon which the belief- 
attitude goes out. Tljcse mark a are called 
‘criteria' of l»elief, when hjoked at a.s belong- 
ing to or adhering in the facta or object.s 
which stimukite la.lief (tliat ia, cojiaidcrcd 
logically and metaphysically), ami ‘ coellicients 
of reality,’ when considered as guiding indica- 
tions to consciiui.siies.s in its attrilfution of 
reality (liiat is, considered psycliologically 
and genetically). Uf. JunaMFNT, and Co- 
FFFJun-NT. We Iiave tlie spheres of judg- 
ment or bediefs in fact or truth, divided into 
(i) belief in the external world of fact on the 
basis of ‘ gensational * and ‘ memory ’ coeffi- 
cients, and (2) belief in truth, on the basis 
of the ‘ intellectual ' coefficient, or evidence. 
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With these goes the other si)here of beliefs 
or judgments of worth or a])preclation pro- 
ceeding on (3) the ‘ethical* coefficients, and 
(4) the * aesthetic * coefficient. The last two 
named chars cferize what is called aesthetic 
and etliical Woktii (q.v,). 

The coefficients on the basis of which belief 
in the reality of the external world arises 
have been much in dispute. The view that 
the external world consists in ‘the permanent 
pos8il)ility of sensation' (J. S, Mill), has lK‘en 
dcvelo])^j^^ (rilvler) into the staiemint that 
the tesv or cocqficient of external reality is 
‘ volinitary control,’ i. c. the meaihs through 
voluntary action of securing the sensations 
which are, according to Mill, a pormaiieiit 
possibility. On tlic other hand, the view 
(Spencer) that the iK-lief in the external 
world arises through ‘ sensations of resistajioe* 
(Widerstandsgcliihl) has been corresj)ondingly 
generalized into the view that the primary 
co«dlieieut of external reality is ' limitation of 
mental activity.’ 

A third view (Lippa, Stcnit, 1 ‘ahlwin) suggests 
that these twi> rrilt ria have reference respeo 
lively to two etpially necessary, though not 
co-oidinatr. elements in external reality, i. e. 
(i) ])iesent fact, which involves nuiinlya ‘ limi- 
tation of activity/ presenting the ccxlTicient of 
‘ inconlrollahlenci^s/ and (2) persistence, or 
possilulity of taiiiJ'ational re|'etition, which pro- 
cc'cds mainly upon the cueflicient of the ‘ volun- 
tary control’ thniugli nienioiy, of tlic scries 
whicii a second time tolnlinate^j in the resist- 
aiu^e. or limitation. To which may he added 
the fact that memory also includes limita- 
tion ; and that present fact has a controllable 
or ‘ get-abh‘ ' asjxct. For the possibility of 
aensaticuial repetition is an indication of ex- 
tt rnul reality only in so far as tlie repetition 
depends on eonditioiis which are incoutrol- 
liihle, viz. which do not depend iiieiely on our 
tree movements in space. 

In other words, there is belief in ex- 
ternal reality only if and so far as voluntary 
control involves adaptation to the iricontrol- 
lable. This incontrol labh nesa is present botli 
in ilie primary {>ercei>tion and in tlie ideal 
representat ion : it is because we perceive 
things as existing, I'crsistiiig, and changing 
indep(‘iidc'ntly of our free movements tliat we 
ideally repn^sent them as existing, persisting, 
and changing independently of our position 
relatively to them in space, including our 
presence or absence, ^f utati8 mutamliSy these 
remarks ap])ly to thought-reality. Ideally 
represented connections are bt*lieved in, tUere- 
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fore, just in so far as they are for us conditions 
to which we must adapt our.selves in the 
pursuit of ends, whateveu- those ends may he. 
Thus voluniary contnd is bound up with 
belief just because belief presents us with the 
conditions to which voluntaiy control must 
adapt itself if it is to be effective. Belief Is 
a condition of activity, and activity a con- 
diti(ui of belief. The two sfaTcraents express 
different aspects of tlie same lact. 

If we call tbe former the ‘ Bensaiional ' 
and tbe latter tbe ‘memory’ co<dficient of 
external joality, the two necessary factors are 
recognized. It is |»ossible that in lower forms 
of life the sensational cootliciont is all ; and in 
these the element of pei aisteiice, or ground of 
possible recurrence of stiiiiulation, is presum- 
ably wanting. 

The consideration of the coetHcient of 
tboughl-reality, i.e. tlie ‘criteria of truth/ 
raises a similar question. Only that aspect 
wiiich concerns llic psychological ivcognition 
of truth as having reality is in place, however, 
in this connection. Oi the criteria established 
in logic, ‘ consistency' or ‘non-contradiction' 
would seem to correspond to the coetneient of 
‘ voluntary control.' It involves, wlien pro- 
gressively applied, the repetition and refining, 
liy the voliinttfry pursuit of truth of relation- 
ships already established. The other logical 
criterion, Hlie inconceivability of the o))posite ' 
(Spencer), ajipeals to the criterion of ‘ limi- 
tation of activity/ or ‘ incontrollableness' 
(Z wangsgefiihl , L ipps). 

It is through tho ‘memory coefficient' of 
reality of all sorts that tho stole of mind 
called Kxrji^cTATiON (q. v.) arise?. These 
coefficieuts of reality, of both s-irts, hear 
relation to tho active attitudes of the mind, 
and would seem to supjKnt the view that 
belief is an affair of activity. On the other 
baud, it is possible to recognize purely sensory 
and affective criteria, such as sensations of 
resistance (Spencer), * vividness ' of memory 
(Taine, Kabier), as coefficients of external 
reality; or only cognitive criteria, such as 
‘ inbereufc consistency and non-contradiefion/ 
‘contradictory representation/ ‘ inhibition 
among ideas/ ‘irresistible or indLssoluhle 
association/ as coefficients of truth. This 
wiuild be to support the view that belief is 
an affective, or aguin a cognitive plKnomenon. 
The decision between these two opposed w'liys 
of looking at the matter would seem to require 
a genetic examination of the concepts of 
ilKALiTY and Tkuth (see those terras). 

The relation of belief to WiLii (q, v.) 
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would also seem to turn upon the way we 
view the coeffiritmts of reality ; if we recognize 
only ‘voluntariness' or ‘ contror as ground 
of belief; then it is vei-y Inird to distinguish 
between the two ; so we have belief determined | 
by ‘ the passional life * (Jaiiios), by ‘ iiutbority ' i 
(Balfour), On the other hand, if we fmd 
‘ ivstriction of activity* in any of its forms 
(e. g. ‘ resistance/ ‘ consistency/ ‘ indissoluble 
association/ ‘ motor adaptation ') an element 
in the coeflicient, then belief cannot be the 
SiiTiie as volition. Volition would represent 
work against limitations, belief activity within 
liiniifitions and adapting itself to limitations; 
for the liinitativins are not mere negations, 
but positive conditions — a point of view 
developed further under Tiuttii. 

According to Baldwin, ‘ There is a distinct I 
difference in consciousness between the consent 
of belief and the consent of will. The consent 
of belief is in a measure a forced consent : it 
attaches to wdiat is — to what stiinds in the 
order of things whether T consent or no. The 
consc'ot of wilt is a forceful consent — a consent 
to what shall 1)0 thrungli me. Fuither, in 
cases in which belief is 1 wrought about by 
desire and will, there is a subtle consciousness 
of inadtHjuate evidence, until by repciition llic 
iteun desired and willed no longer needs volition 
to give it a place in the series deemed objec- 
tive : then it is for tluj first time belief, but 
then it is no longer will’ [Hundh. of Psychol. , 
Feeling and Wi(L 1891, 171). 

Tl)ose who hold this view would sziy, hoW’- 
ever, that the influence of will on belief is 
nevertheless real, inasinucli as the volition or 
control factor in the coeflicient is ahso prosoiif, 
though secoiuhny. ft works by the vulimtary 
reinstatement of motives, reasons, &c., in 
which personal preference and interest serve 
to set the attention on some data and to 
exclude otliers. 

In disladief we have a state of belief in 
a c<.uitrai V truth. It involves the same sort 
of reflet'live determination as j>ositive belief, 
and so does not differ psychologically from it. 
Logically expressed, disbelief is the .same as 
* neg'ative judgment’ based on a contrary 
positive judgment. The contrary of belief is 
accordingly not disbtdicf, but DoruT (q. v.). 

(\)nviction is a loose ieim whose conno- 
tation, HO far as exact, is near to that here 
given to belief, ^lakiiig^ up one’s mind, being 
convinced, weighing evidence, &c., are plirases 
desci ibing^ the complex jilay of ideas prepara- 
tory to belief. 

As compared wdth the term judgment we 


may say that belief is the psychological, and 
judgment the logical or formal, side of the 
same state of mind, called succinctly by Stout 
tbe * Yes-No’ consciousness. See also Faith, 

Lileratare: Humk, Treatise on Human 
Nature, §§ 7 ff., and Enquiry, § 5, Ft. II; 
James Mill, Analysis of the Plicnomena of 
the Human Mind (ed. J. S. Mill) ; J. S. Mill, 
notes in preceding, i. 412 f.; Dissertations, 
iii ; Exam, of Hamilton, chap, xi ; Ducjald 
Stkw'AUT, Fhilos. of the Human Mind, 
Ft. I. chap, iii; Feciiner, Drei^Motive u. 
Orunde des Glaubens; Uuaci, Giauhen u. 
Wissen; Nkwman, Giaminar of Assent; llAlN, 
Emotions and Will, ‘ .Relief/ and Ment. and 
Mor. 8ci., Apj»endix; Wakh, Encyc. Brit. 
(9th ed.), art. Psychology; Biientaxo, 
I’sychul., ii. chap, vii ; Lilts, Grnndthat- 
sacheii des Soeleiilchens, chap, xvii; J.\mes, 
Princ. of Psychol., ii. chap, xxi ; The Will to 
Believe; Stotit, Analytic Psyclioh, Bk. T. 
chap. V, and Bk. 11 . chap, xi; Baldwin, 
llandb. of Psychol., Feeling and Will, chap, 
vii; Balfour, Tlio Foundations of Bidief; 
Adamson, Encyc. Brit., art. Belief; Vok- 
URODT, Die Psychol, des Glaubens; l‘‘A(.JEU‘/r, 
Lit. Kind., i. 412 f. ; Koyce. Religious Aspect 
of Philos., chaps, ix, x; IldFEDiNO, Outlines 
uf Psychol., V. D. See also the references 
given under J udoment and in Bini lOG. (.*, 2, L 
Cf. the following topic. tJ.AI.D., G.F.s.) 

Belief (in theology and religion) : Gcr. 
Ghtid^e) V\\ fiji\ credenza^ f:de. This 

word lias always been loo.'^ely used. Before 
proceeding to ctuisifler its theological and rc- 
lligions moaning, two other senses of tbe term, 
which are involved in the religious usage, are 
to he distingui^licd. 

(1) The term is employed in a </w«.y7*-Ioglcal 
sense to denote tbe kind of judgment wJiich 
is based not on pundy intellectual grounds of 
afTiriJiatioii, but on sentiment or will, especially 
in their reference to practical life. Tliis may 
be illustrated by tin- common usage of tlie 
words ‘make believe,* where, on the basis of 
an artificial universe, inclusions and exclusions 
are made acctn-diiig to tbe piiu tical necessities 
of the occasion. Belief here implies an or- 
ganization, which carries tbe subject of it 
beyond mere a]>ptehension of objects or mere 
iindeistanding of propositions in tlie direction 
of what has l>een called ‘ will to believe/ It ha.8 
been made tbe ba.sis of more or less important 
views classed iogetberiuider the term Fajtu- 
I'HILOSOrilY (q, V.). 

(2) In contrast with this is the psycho- 
logical meaning of Belief (q. v.) given above. 
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(3) The theological employ moot of the term Newman, Grammar of Assent. See also re- 

coiiicides most closely with customary usage, ferences given under Belief above, (k.m.w.) 
The theologian difitingaishes two meanings : Bell and Lancaster (monitorial system) : 

(1) probability, giving a more or less ten- A monitorial system whereby one pupil teaches 

able opinion; (2) certainty, either (a) of a to other pupils what he himself has been 
general nature, and having no very specific taught. 

gi’ounds, or (/>) of a special nature, and de- This system, used by Bell in Madras, India, 

pendent either upon the report of witnesses and begun at the same time in England by 
or upon remembered facts. Itoman Catholic Joseph Ijancaster about the beginning of the 
theologians further distinguish betw^een ex- Kjtli century, was of great importance in 
pli<*it and implicit belief. When a man introducing and furthering the cause of uni- 
bclieveF>- a truth which he knows, the belief versal elementary c*ducation in Great Britain, 
is said to be explicit; when lie extends this Littratare\ J. M. D. Mkiklejohn, Life of 
belief to consequences involved in this truth, Bell (1:881); Sketch of Lancaster, Encyc. 
whiidi he does not know, it becoincB implicit. Brit. (9th ed.). (c.ne G.) 

Thus there are dogmas which all Christians Belligerency [Lat. heZlum^ war] : Ger. 
ought to believe explicitly * e.g. Creation, the Kriegsznstand; Fr. VeJat de guerre) Ital. 

I'rinity. the authority of the Church. On atato di guerra, hellfge.ranza (little used), 

the other huiul, all that flows from divine Tho state, relatively to each otlier, of nations 
revtdat ion— which tlie Church interprets — at war. lleht ls may come to occupy this state, 
ought to bo believed implicitly. in relation to the government to which they 

(4) In philosopliy of religion, the iniplica- refuse allegiance, if tlio rehellion assumes the 
tioiis ami problems referred to under (i) and projioiiions of a civil war. 

(2) iiHve an cFsoutial ])lace. Here belief moans Tlie term wav {bHlum) is used to indicate 

dclluite Ftatement tluit a portion of human my n actio, Sf'd ala fua De lure UdU et 

i‘Xj>ericiu:e is of such and such a cluiractcr, Pads, i. 2). It is a status aflectiiig neutral 
and that particular occuncnces are expUcabh? powers, as well as tho immediate parties to 
in such and such a iiianncr. This Indief in the hostilities. Belligerency is the status of 
the nature and value tif experience, or ex- one enemy with respect to the other, 
periences, has two pivotal prineijiles. Fir.st, Literature*. The Prize Cases, 2 Black’s 
the d<*i trine that the divine, or supernatural, United States Beports, 673; Wiiakton, 
can, and <loes, enter into relation with man. Int. Law Digest, § 69 ; Holland, SStud, in 
Second, the universally diffused conviction [nt. Law (1898), Pt. 1 . vi, H. viii. 

that for every effect a cause can be found, Benedictines : Ger. Penedictiner ; Fr. 
Belief consists essentially ill an application of Bcnldictins; Ital. Benedeltini. A monastic 
the conception of ilivine causality to cases order, foiiii(led by P>ei»c*dict of Nnrsia (480- 
where no natural cause can be traced, or to 543), at Monte Casino, in (.kimpania, in 528. 
which natural causation appears to be in- 11 is rules, which fur some etmtiiries governed 
applicable, lii the history of religions, per- the monastic orders of tlie Wchteru Chui*ch, 
ception of this divine causality usually were set fortli in 529. 

originates in the superior insight of in- The Ikiiiedictines have passed through many 
dividuals wiio are — or are supposed to be — vicissitudes. In 5S0, on the destruction of 
s[>eci:illy gifted. This, in turn, may be trans- their buildings by the Lombards, they were 
lated into modern phraseology by saying that scattered and fled to Borne. In the 8lh 
some men, simply on account of their superior century riches ami social exclusiveness had 
jiower of iittcntioi), organize their experience seriously corrupted them till, in 817, Benedict 
differently from others. Cf. Faith, Myth, of Aniane reinforced the original rules. In 
Literature: Bbentano, Psjxhol,, Bk. JI. the 10th cent uiy, like reforms again became 
ebap. vii; \V, JvVmes, Brine, of Psychol., ii, necessary. TheOrderpassed through numerous 
chap, xxi, and The Will to Believe; Stout, trials till the Befornmtiou, when it was seriously 
Analytic Psychol.,!, chap, v, ii, chap, xi ; J. threatenedby the Jesuits. It gained new life in 
KOstlin, Der Glaubo, sein Wesen, Grund the 17th century, when its mcinlK'rs were the 
und Oegenstand; O, Pfleidebeu, Grund liss moat distinguished scholars of the Komaii 
d. cbristl, Gluubcns- u. Sittenlehre ; J. Caibi>, Catholic Church. This is the connection in 
Philos, of Religion; J. Roycb, Religious which it is important for philosophy. The 
Aspect of Philos., chap, xi ; F. B. Jevons. editions of the Fathers and Doctors then 
lutrod. to the Hist, of Religion, clmp. xxvi ; superintended, chiefly by the Congregation of 
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Bt. Maiir, have become classical; the same 
Cougregaiiiui also made extensive contrilni- 
tions 10 the scientific stinly of history. At 
piesent the Order is most active in Austria. 

Literature: i^lAiOLLOX, Acta Sanct. Old. 
St. Honed, and Annah's Or<li!n.s S. B. ; AIoxt- 
ALi:.MlsT:KT, Les Moines dc rOccident (Eng. 
trails., i860); Tassin, Hist, do hi (Congrega- 
tion de St. Maur. (k.mav.) 

Beneke, Priedrich Bduard. (179s- 
1854.) A Gm-man |ihi}ost‘plier, born and 
educated in Ihuhn. He disappeared March i, 
T8i;4, and his body was round in a canal in 
June. He had met his di'ath by drowning, lie* 
was a follower of Fries in ha.^ing ])hilosophy 
on psychology. AVhile Docent in Berlin I ni- 
verf^ity his lectures were jiroliihited in coii- 
eequenee of a work on ethics (1832). He 
taught in (hittingen, 1824-7, but returned 
to Berlin to hecoiiie professor extraordinarv 
(1832), He held this position until liis death. 

Benevolence [Lat. IfmeroUntia]: Gcr. 
Wolilthatiy/cait ; Fr, hi e if/a U (met ; Ital. bt ne- 
voltHza. The liahit of voluntary activity (or 
virtue) which is shown in tlie elTurl to promote 
the good of others. 

The definite recognition of benevolence as 
a virtue, which sliould he placed alongside 
of the cardinal virtues of. tin? ancients is 
a result of Cliri.stian iidluence : allhougli, in 
tlie early (diri^tian and mediaeval writer.^, 
it wa.s usually, under tlio name of love or 
charity, addl'd to the four Cardinal VjinuKs 
(i^j.v.), a.s a 'tlieologic' virtue. 

In Plato and Aristotle the love of, or dt sire, 
for the go«»d of, man as man found no place ; 
the sub.'-titute for the modern virtue of benovo- 
Jeijce was partly the niiuor virtue of lilieralify, 
partly the sentiment of frieiuLhip. In Aii- 
stotle s view of friend.sldji, in W'hich the goin] 
of one s friend is lM ld to he identical witJi one\s 
own good, the cs.^eiice of henevoleiice may he 
seen. But friend.ship is restricted in applica- 
tion to one or a few; and they inn.st hear 
BOine similarity in condition and sentiments 
to their friend. A wider view entcied (ina k 
philosopliy with the ( ormopolitaiiism of th.e 
Btoic.s and the ‘ philanthropy * of .Konociates 
and the Academic. BeneN olenco may be said to 
1)0. a due regard f(»r the neods of otlier-s, 
JusTirn (4j. v.) is a dm- n-gard for their rights. 
The dilticulthg cnniiocted with henevolfiice 
are chiefly: (i) tlit? ditlicuJty uigcd by Kant, 
of makiiig the feeling of love a duty; beiieti- 
fence hut not benevolence may be commanded : 
she .S' hition of whieli lies in llic tendency of 
the sontiinent to follow' the principle of action. 


(2) Tlie ((iiestion whether benevolence is due 
to some (rcdiitives, benefactors, See.) rather 
than others, as Butler as.sort8, or to all men 
equally. 'Fo some extent the diflicult-y may 
be due to the intermixture of the claims of 
justici^ witli the call for bene-volt nee. Practi- 
cally, the difficulty arises wlien a man has to 
decide between the dilferent groups to which 
he h(‘longs, e.g. family, country, humanity. 
There has been in histor3' a gradual exteiision 
of the unity of feeling hetw'eeu man and man, 
whicl) has made forlhewidcningof hoAevi'lcnce, 
Init w hich at the same time carries with it the 
danger that tlic extension of the s[)heie of 
benevolenee may interfere witli its inten.‘^ity, 

(3) A third difliculty is connccteil wdth the. 
dispute as to the quality of the good wdiich is 
to he sought for others. Kant as.^(?its tliat it 

I i.s simply their hap[)iiiess, not hec.iusc this 
j is the true or iincoiiditiuiicd good, but on the 
ground tliat their true goodness oi* virtue is 
purely pcjvoniil and cannot he atfected by 
others: a vutw, howa'ver, which results from 
a too ahs(diite se|>aratiou of the rational from 
tlie sensitive nature of man. 

'Flu? question of ilio ‘ disinterestedness ’ of 
benevohmec was a constant subject of con- 
troversy with tin? Ihitisli moralists. \]y 
j 11 obi 11-8 it was reduci d to hivo t»f pt)\ver, by 
I Mjindevilh? characterl/.ed as self-love undt r 
1 a veil of hypocrisy, while Sliafteshur}', liutche- 
son, l:»utler, and Hume defended its ‘dis- 
interestedness.* By modern writers of the 
p.^ychologicu-hedonistic school (e. g. J. B. Mill, 
(f. (irote). synq»atliY, which maybe said to he 
the im)>uI^ive basis <jf hciiev<»leiiee, is made 
the bridge hetweeii desire for personal pleasure 
and the altruistic fientiinoiit of ftenevoli nce. 

Literature : 1 1 OB li i.s, E I miien t .s o f Law', e I la [>. 
i. 9, and Leviathan, i. 14, if;; MAxnKVilXK, 
Fable of the Bee.s ; Blti.kij, ScrnuniB, and 
Diss. on Virtue, apnd fin.; lir.Mi:, Brine, of 
Mor,, App. ii; Kant, .Met. d. Sitten.; Siim- 
WJ(?K, .Mi til. of Etli., lil. iv; pAunsKN, 8y.‘>»t. 
d. Ktiiik, iii. 7, 9. (WMi.8,) 

Bentlxam, Jeremy. (1748-1832.) An 
Knglivsh jurist and moral pliilosojdur, liorn 
in Lomlon and died in Westminster. He was 
educated at Qncen'w ( -ollcge, ()-\ford, and first 
.studied huv, but. later aliandom d the proft?s.sion 
witljout practicing. In 1785-86 he travelled, 
visiting Paris, ( onstantinople, Smyrna, and 
Wliite Bussia, His aim in life was the reform 
of legi.slation. His standard of ethical judg- 
nn^nt he expressed in a phrase prohalily first 
u.sed by (Juinherlund, viz. * the greatest liajipi- 
ness of the greatest number.’ He makes the 
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science f»l‘ Ktliics inelu<le pul>lic ethics, or 
jurispruflence and private ethics, or morality. 

Benthamism: tlie ethical theory which 
makes the etliical end the ‘Gkeati st Haih*!' 
NKSS (q. V.) of the greatest number/ as fwlvo- 
catcd by Jeremy Beritliam. (,t.m.b.) 

Berengarius (Berenger) of Tours. 
(998—1088.) A mediaeval theologian born 
at Tours; he died on the island of St. Cosine. 
He was educated at the school of Chartres as 
a pnpil of Full)ert, ‘ the Socrates of the 
Franks'^ In 1031 lie became director of the 
Catholic school in Tours, and in io.|0 arch- 
<leacon of Angers. lie was doubtless in- 
fluenced by the writings of Erigena: was of 
a rationalistiii turn of mind, and was twice 
forcc’d by the Syiaal in Iloine to rc'caiit, viz. in 
1039 and in 1079. 

Berger, Johann Brich voii. (cir. 1772- 
1833.) A (fenriiin ])hilo-o]»hei\ who was pro- 
fes or nt Jvi(?l. Ho learned tlu‘ philo'^ophy 
ot' Kant through lh‘iiihold, hut sympathized 
with I'ichte, and later with 8cbelling, whose 
follower he is C'-nsi'lvued. 

Berkeley, George. (i6^r)-*7r>3 ) He 
was born at Killrrin, Ireland, aod died in 
ONlor«l. He vva.s educated at Trinity (kdlegc, 
Ihiblin, Ix'^eoining a l‘'el]u\v there in 1707. 
Wliilf a student lie formed a friiuidsliip witli 
Ih-ini *Swift. In 1710 be puldisbed bis cele- 
bi'atiMl SNsteiM of idealism. In t?*!! 
mo\( d t(‘ London, but went as chaplain with 
1 -rord IVterljorougli to Italy. Me returned to 
London in 1720, and to Ireland in 1721. 
In 172.^ he became dean of Derry, uml in 
1728 marrird Anna, the dangliter of John 
Forster, Speakiu’ of tlie Irish Hou.se of (Vmi- 
inoiis. In the same year (1728) he sailetl for 
liln-de Lslamt, to!' tla^ jairpose of founding a 
college in Ainei ioa fur the edm ation of mis- 
sionaries to work among tlie l.ndians of 
Ameiica. While in Bhode fslaml he tdliciated 
in 'frinity Clnircli, Newj.»oi t, Wlien he left 
for Kughind in 1732, his plans having been 
frustrated, lie made valnal’le contrihutions to 
tlie library and to the heneliciary n*.soin ces of 
Yale College, ileturiiing Londuii he w^as 
made bishop of ( Joyne in 1735. 

Berkleianism : the form of Idealism 
(((.V.) advocated by Bishop Berkeley. 

Bernard of Chartres. A mediaeval Bla* 
tonic philoBopher and theologian, the oontem- 
porary of William of Champeaux, luirn about 
1070-80. His second name, Sylve.slor, is 
usually omitted, his name l)eiiig based on 
the j>lace of his labours. An enthusiastic 
Plalonist and realist, lie sought to avoid any 


aiitagoiii.sm to Aristotle, w'hose authority lie 
iespe<ted. 

Bernard, Saint. (1091-1153.) Abbot 
of Clairvaux, mediaeval jdiilosoj.'hci' and theo- 
logian, and a Doctor of the VYe.steMi Church. 
He WHS boi ii in his fathers castle at Fonfaiues, 
near Dijon, and died in Clairvaux. He en- 
tered the monastery of Citeaux in 1113, and 
ill 1115 established the Order of Citeaux at 
Cliiirvaux in (champagne, b( coming the first 
abbot ot the coinmunit^L Ascetic and elo- 
fjucnt, pious and mystical in his convictions, 
he was the rdentle.ss persecutor of Abelard, of 
his pupil Arnold of Brescia, of the Cathari, 
and of Gilbert of Poitiers. He drew up 
the rule for the Order of Knights Templars, 
ihcn in its infancy, in 1128. In 1146 lie 
stimulated Europe to the second crusade. He 
wa.s canonizo<l in 1173 kv Alexiiiider HI. 
He wrote several beautiful Lai in hYnui.s, 
1‘higlish ver.sions of wlilcli arc found in every 
liyinnal. 

Bible I Or. / 8 i/ 3 Xeir, a hook] : Cer. l \ 
l*V. Jtihls; Ital. Dibltia. The name given to 
the eollection of eaiiunical sacred bochs of the 
Jews and ( ‘bristifins. See ( ‘axon. 

Us«m 1 also, in the plural, of the .«ac»ed b.ookM 
of tlie ethnic leligitais — the Bibles of ridigion ; 
and, by analogy, of the greatest works of 
genius in literature — Homer, Dante, Shake- 
sj-ere. and Goethe are the Bibles of literatui’c. 

Tlie Billie may be tliscmsscd from two points 
of view, the second of which is of primary im- 
portance for philosophy of leliglon. u) It 
may be iliscusst^d in and lor i I self. Here the 
original linjguage.s, the division and arrange- 
ment of till* constituent 1‘ooks, tho eanon, tlie 
text, and the tianslat ions', foini the cdiief 
objects of int|uiry. ( 2) It may l»e vit wed in 
its relation I0 other liUrature of a .similar 
kind. Here comparalivo |>roblems, ami the 
((iiestious of in.^]dration and revelation, con- 
stitute the main .siihjoels of .<tudy. 

Lileraiure : see the arts, in any of the 
Lrreat Kiieyelupaedias. e. g. Ihicyc. Brit. ; 
Herzog (German); Lichtcnlicrger (^Frcnclj); 
Hastings* Diet, of the Bi'ole ; Cheynk, 
Kncyc. Bihlica (arts. t»n the several hooks). 
Also the titles cited under Bidlk’.vl ( TiiTi- 
nsM. (ll.M.W.) 

Biblical Criticism : (Un*. HihMrifik ; 
Br. vntHjufi hibliqtie\ Ital. cr//mi bihlica. 
The theological liiscipline which lays the 
foundations for a satisfactory exegi sis. 

It naturally falls into iliree pa its, from all 
of which precom eived and dogmatic opinions 
are to be rigidly excluded. (1) Investigation 
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of the formative conception, historical const i- 
tution, nature, and authority of the collection 
of l)ooks known as the Canon. This disci- 
pline is usually termed Biblical Canonics. 
(2) Textual criticism, or investigation of the 
ilSS., of the ri'ceived text, and generally of 
all questions tlmt bear u])on the constiuction 
of a satisfactory text. This is often called 
the Lower Critieisin. (3) Literary and his- 
torical criticism of single books, or of groups, 
usually known as the IJ igher Criticism. On 
the basis of a satisfuctoiy text, this discipline 
procee<la to the investigation of questions of 
authorship ; circunistanees of histoi ical origin, 
including audience, design, and peculiar cha- 
racter ; relation of the w^ork under considera- 
tion to others which may l>e fittingly classtxl 
with it. Another iniporiant office of high* r 
criticism is investigation of tlie sources em- 
ployed by an author and his credibility in tbc 
use of them. The key-note of higlier criti- 
cism lies in its complete independence of tra- 
ditu/iial or dogmatic opinions. In this respect, 
like Canonics, it is of sjK'cial value and in- 
terest for philosophy of religion, 

Litf^rntara ; on the Canon of the O. T. 
see the r(dative works of F. Buhl, Wildi:- 
BOEK (Eng. trails.), W. H. Ghken, and Hyle 
(liitrod.) ; of the ls\ T., Beus8, S, Davidson, 
and ^Vestcott. On Textual Criticism ol 0 . T. 
see 8tkack, IVolegomena Critica, in V. T. 
Hehraiciim ; oftheN.T., SciHVENEif s Introd., 
Schaff’s ('oiupanion, and Geekn, Higher 
Criticism of the Book of Cenesis. On 
Higher Critici.sm of O. T. see Chkyne, 
Founders of Criticism ; Bouebtson Smith, O.T. 
in the Jewish Church; Wellhausen, Hist. 
of Isiael (Eng. trans.) ; of the N. T.. Bleek, 
Introd. to N. T. (Eng. trans., 2 vols.); Sanday, 
Oosjjels in the Second Century; Abbot, 
Authorship of the Fourth Gospel; (Jbeen (as 
cited above). (K.w.w.) 

Biblical Psychology : Ger. bibliache /Vy- 
chohyie ; Fr. hihllque ; Ital. psico'’ 

loyia biblica. An integral jk>i tion of theological 
anthropology. It consists essentially of u dis- 
cussion of man's entire constitution on the 
basi.s of Scripture declarations. 

Two main jiroblems occur in it : (i) Is man 
composed of spirit (nyeifjLa), soul 
body? — or (2) Is he coinpo.^ed of stnil and Ixidy ? 
The Greek Fathers, taken as a wliole, adopted 
the former view ; while the Latin Fathers, 
thanks partly to the emergence of Gno.stic and 
other heresies, and partly to the poverty* of the 
Latin language (ffjrir/lm and anima hardly 
conveying the sense of the Greek terms), 

I 


tended to the latter view, or to a discreet 
silence. In the course of history, Bililical 
psychology has been rather elhow*ed out by 
dogmatics in the Western Church. The 
mystics raise tin? question of fn^ci/ga and 
once more ; and dunng the last 1 50 years more 
attention lias been paid to it, especially in 
Germany, tliougli systematic works arc few. 

Litf.ratvre: Melanchthon, Liber de Anima 
(*552); Skkvetus, Chrifetianismi Restitutio 
U. 55 d); Jacob I^Ohme, De Triplici Vita 
(c 62 o); Bonnet, Palliigem'sie pliilos?'yi 767 ); 
J. F. v. ^Ieyeu, Blatter f. ludiere Wabrlieit 
' 1818-32); 07 iSHAUSEN,(Jpiiscula(cir. 1825); 
H. ScmmEitT, Gcsch. d. Scele (1830); K. F. 
GOschel, Von d. Beweisen d. ITristcrblich- 
keit d. mensclil. Scele (1835); T. J. van 
Giuethuyzkn, Diss. de notion. voral». o-w/io 
et iTflgf (1846); M. F. Boos, Fundament a 
Bsyebol. Sacrae (11^57); J. Fiioscha.mmeii, 
lleber ( 1 . Ursprung d. meuschl. Scele (1854); 

H. Schultz, Die Voraussetzungen d. cbristl. 
Lehre v. d. Unsteiblichkeil (1861). More 
recent works are : Rudj.off, Lehre v. Men- 
sclien ; Bijck, Fmriss d. bibl. Bfclenlchre (Eng. 
trans.); Fuanz I)elitZ8CH, Syst. d. bibl. 
Psychol. (Eng. trans.); 1 . Taylok, Phyi^i- 
eal Theory of Another Life; J. B. Heakd, 
The Tri|>artito Nature of Man ; Bisnor Klli- 
COTT, Destiny of the Creature; J. Laidlaw, 
Bible Doctrine of Man. See, too, art. Geist 
in Herzog's Real-Encyc. ; Hoekhtba, in 
Jaarh. f. w. Th., vii; Van den Ham, ibid., v; 

I. OTZE, Microcosinus, Bks. 11 , 111 , V (Eng. 

trans-). (K.M.W.) 

Biblical Theology: Ger. hihlitichti Theo- 
loyie] Fr. theoloyie bihlique\ Ital. teoloyia 
biblica. One of the more recent theological 
disciplines which grew out of the efl‘01 1, made 
at the close of tlie 18th century, to throw 
aside traditional interpretations in order to 
arrive at the doctrines really contained in the 
Bible itself. It consists essentially in a .species 
of higher exegesis which attempts to shake 
itself free from dogmatics. Accordingly, it 
may be defined as that department of theology 
which systematizes the doctrines contained in 
the sacred hooks of the Jews and ChristiauH 
wdth special regard to their historical formation. 

It is of tlie highest importance lor philo- 
sophy of religion on account of the historical 
and ethicfil spirit in which it has been con- 
ducted. Biblical theology dates from the 
works ofZiicharia (supematuralist, 1792) and 
Ammon (rationalist, 1801). J. F* Gabler 
(1802) was the first to mark it off as a dis- 
tinct discipline and to insist on its historical 
e6 
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aud uon^do^niatic character. Schmidt, oi‘ 
(1838), was the pioneer in pointing 
out its character as a liiglier kind of exegesis. 
In the history of the study, New Testament 
theology devt*loped first. EwaldV Lehr** der 
Bihd (1871-6) is the earliest satisfactory dis- 
cussion of the entire field, the Old TcHtamciit in- 
cluded. But till the higher criticism had done 
its work, the Old Testament pod ions could 
not be satisfactorily treated either in the 
historical or ethical spirit. Recent investiga- 
tions hr.ve tended to detailed presentation of 
parts of the entire subject, e. g. the Pauline 
tlu?ology ; and a complete work from a single 
hand, covering tlie whole field from a single 
standpoint, is still hicking. | 

Literature: of great historical importance 
are : Oaulku, Bib. Thcol. d. N. T. (1800-2) ; 
Vatke, Rel. d. A. T.*s nach den kaiionisclieii | 
Biichern entwickelt (1835); Scumidt, in | 
Tubiiiger Zeitsch. f. Theol., Heft 4 (1838);! 
Ewali), Lelire d. Bibel v. Gott, oder Theol. 
d. A. u. N. Biiudes (1871-6). On the O. T. : 
H. SciiuETZ, O. T. Tlieol. ( Eng. trans., 2 vols.); 
.Ei>. UiKHM, Alttestameiitliche Theol. (1889); 
B. Stade, in Z< itsch. f. Theol. u. Kirche, Heft 

1 (1893). On the N. T.: B. Weiss, Bib. 
Theol, of the N. T. (Eng. trans.. 2 vols.); 
W. Heyschlag, N. T. Thcol. (Eng. trans., 

2 vols.). (B.M.W.) 

Biel or BylL Gabriel. Born in iSpeyer, 

Germany; date ivnci rtain. Died in T'iibingcn, 
1495. A German theologian and philosopher. 
Educated at Heidelberg and Erfurt; became 
cathcdial preacher at .Maijiz, In 1477 he 
w-as made provost of Urach. He was an 
adviser in the estahlisliment of tlie University 
of Tubingen, aiul became professor of thecdogy 
in the University in 1^84. Ho followed 
William of Occam aud opposed the sdiol.tBiic 
doctrine of sensible and intelligible .species; 
was a Nominalist. 

Bill [Lat. InfLiJi: Ger, (1) Grset;;;voritchIaff, 
Gesetzentivurf ; (2) in commerce, ircc 7 i.vcG Fr. 
(i) projtit loi; (2) in commerce, nm letlre 
de chantje) Itul. jyrogetto di (i) In 

parliamentary law, a proposed stiitutc, re- 
duced to form, but not yet finally enacted. 
A bill for an Act becomes an Act when 
approved by the executive. (2) In commercial 
law, a bill of exchange. (3) In the law of 
proceduie, bill or bill in equity, a written 
petition to a court of equity; bill of indict- 
ment, a written charge of crime made by a 
grand jury; it is prepared by the public 
prosecutor, aud the jury endorse it as ‘a 
true bill/ (s.b.b.) 


Binaural Hearing : Ger. hmauralea 
Horen ; Fr. audition hhmuriculaire ; Ital. 
udizione hinauricolare. Normal hearing with 
Inith cars. 

(1) There is great individual difTeience 
in the apprehension of a given pitch by tljo 
two eai’s sejiarately. In many ca^es the dif- 
ference of hearing may amount to a musical 
quarter- tone. This phenomenon, diplacnsis, 
may be induced by pathological conditions aud 
take on a ])athologic:il import. See Sturnpf, 
TonpHycholoyie^ i .>66, 274. 424; ii. 109, 
■221, 459, 551; Kulpc, Outlines of PsyclMh^ 

299* 

(2) The binaural he.aring of heats, and of 

difference and beat tones, is of impoi tance for 
the theory of audition in general ; but the 
facts aie not yet satisfactorily made out. Bee 
Wuiidt. Physiol. Psychol. (4th ed.), i. 478, 
and tJie citations given under Beats. Of. 
Looaljzatjon of Bounos. (e.b.t.) 

Binocnlar Vision : Ger. hrjioculares 
Sehen ; Fr. vision Imwcuhtire ; Ital. vista bin-- 
ocnlare. Normal vision with the two cye.s. 

The united function of the eyes has been 
made the object of extended study, owing to 
its importance for theorie.s of the piTceplion 
of visual Sp.vce (ij. v.). Kxjienmeuts have 
been made on : ( i) The maj)ping of tin* retina 
into points. Bee Gongruent, Oorre.^poxdisg, 
and Jbentical Points ; also Doubi.e Iaiaoes, 
Horopter. (2) The facts of Convergence 
( q. V.); also see Asymmetry, Depth (visual), 
Primary Pomtion, STKitEoscoiTO V imon. 
(3) Binocular Colour Mixture, Aiter- 
I.MAOES, and CoN"jK.A.sT. Bee tliebc terms. 

Literature: Sanford, Course in Exper. 
Psychol., chap, vii; also under topics re- 
feircdto. (e.b.t.) 

Biogenesis [Or. life, 4- yfVcjru?, oiigin] : 
Ger, bioloijische CoiUinuiidt ; F r. biogenese 
(not in xist‘), continuity biologigue ; Ital. bio- 
ijenesi. law of biogenesis gives exj>n ssion 
'o the fact tliat every living being (animal or 
plant) is derived from a living parent or 
parents. 

The doctrine of the continuity of living 
substance has been firmly established, and is 
(expressed in the aphorisiu omm vivum e 
vivo. The opposed and now discredited 
doctrine of abiogenesis asserted that, in cer- 
tain cases, living beings arnso by spontaneous 
generation from dead matter. Bastian is the 
most important recent advocate of abiogenesis. 

The term Biogenesis was first proposed by 
Huxley in 1870. The names of Francesco 
Ivedi, Spallanzani, Pasteur, Tyndall, Roberts, 
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aii<i aro associated with the gradual 

estal)lidiineut of t!ie doctrine. 

Liftrafure: Hualey, Pros. Addr, Brit. 
AsetiC. ( 1870), ropi inted in Essays, viii ; also 
art. Bi<*Jogy, Encyc. Brit. (9th ed.), iii; 
M. ViiiiwoHN, Gon. Physiol. (Eng. trans., 
1899) ; H. C. Bastian, The IVgiiuiings ot‘ 
Lite (1872). ^ ^ 

Biogeiietic : Ger. hioynietisch ; Fr. hiogene- 
tiqne ; ItaJ. biagmetlco. iVrtiiining to the 
origin and evolution of life ; applied also to 
the origin and evolution of other things, such 
as mind, soei<^ty. <io., when inteipreted in 
terms of life or iiivosiigated by a hiologieal 
nndhod. (.i.M.n.) 

The form biontogenetic is msed by Mor^olli 
{^Antroi'ologia ye}itrule) with o;?po(:lnl reference 
to the origin and diiVeientiation of the special 
forms of life. 

Biogenetic Law: Gtn*. hiogmetisches 


Such an analogy has been urged as a Hording 
an t'xplanation of social orgjini/.atioii, mainly 
under the lead of Herbert Spencer, who works 
it (»ut in |ihysiological detail. .Recent writers 
who uphold tlie view are Schaffle, Novikow, 
Worms, V. Liiienfeld, Fouillee. It has been 
somewhat severely criticized by writers of the 
‘psychological' school (Tarde, Barth, G id- 
dings, Baldwin) and others (Mackenzie, dc 
Greef, Lacombe). Many writcj*s preserve the 
word organism as applicable to society, but 
refuse to interpi et oiganism by the tk.Vogical 
analogy ; others prefer to use the term Or- 
ganization (q. V.). Cf. OnCfANlSAT. 

The arguments for and against the biological 
concept ioji are usually equally analogical, 
points of resemblance being matched with 
points of ditiVreiice. A real explanation wouhl 
involve problems both of function, or method 
f growth, and matter; such as (a) that of 


GrunLlgmi't:::] Fr. loi bioghietlqu**, loi ' tlic essential a»»ci;d phenomenon, .stated in its 

gr^/V^7?^t (rnore Ital. | lowt^t terms. ].s this the same as the e.s,s«‘n- 

‘Tlie organism recapitulates in the short and i tial biological phenoinemm, stated in its lowest, 
rapid course of its individual develu]>ment i terms 1 This is iho (juestion of matter or of 
(ontogeny) the most important of the form- 1 analysis ; and the simple statement of it seems 
modilicatioiiH iiiidergoiie by tlie successive' ^ to forbid a biological view of society in strict- 
{inceslors of the specicrs, in the course of tbeir j licss ; f(»r llie biologists lind the cell, on the 


long and .slow historic evidution (phylogeiiy), 
and the causal relation of the two histoiies 
is to be explained in terms of hen dity^ and 
adaptation. Wlien the.se are thoroughly 
aindysed, it will he possil)le to say that the 


whole, the lowest lorni of life ; and to read 
into the cell the p.> nji. rt u*s necessary for social 
organization is exliavagant, b» say the least. 
And (b) the method of .social growth and pro- 
i gr<.‘ss pre.sents an e<|u;tlly essential problem, 


pliylogeny is the meclianical cause of the i that of genesis. .Docs society grow by 
ontogeny ' (Ilaecke]). • cell-division, propagation, and In n'dity < 

TJii.s ‘fundamental law of develojmient/ j Ifere, again, biidogieal conc‘ ptiojis are 
formulated by Fritz Mulh r (1864) and de-! strained to breaking in t lie pieseiice of fuch 
vrloped by Haeckel (1866), ean ios further ! faet.-j as irnilation, invention, tradilioji, 
V. Bai:k’8 Law (q. v.), and lias in turn j ethical and religious seniiments, witli tlieir 
served us ba.vis for later forniulati<ms of the j sanctions. 

principle of l/KCArjTGJ.ATJox (q. V.) The Jaw j Moreover, tlie step fri/in tlie point of view 
has heen critiei/.»Ml hy many zooiogi.^ts. I of .‘^Oeial aetivdty to that of vital activity 

The recaj;itnlative characters wliich appear; or function is que.stiunal»]e, cmisidered merely 
in ontogeny are distinguislied by HatekeJ as j a.v scientific procedure. In order sinqdy to ask 
‘ p-alingenetlc ’ (tlieir production, ‘palin-ia que-tiou about Bocietyintelligeiit)y,theiii- 
gcjiesis^), fnan the ‘ceiiogenetiid clniraeier.s duo j vcrtigator has to imagine and enter into a 
to new adaptations (‘ cenogeiiesiH '). (K.sai.) | social, i. e. a psychological, sitnnti^.n, in wliich 
Lit^mtur*': F. Muu.KM, Fiir Darwin ;) he takes the point of vit vv of menial changeH, 
JlAr.f KILL, Gen. Mor|,h(ji. ( iiS66j ; A. iMiJ.Ni:.s | functions, activities, &c., and not that of biolo- 
Marsiiall, d’hc Jiecapituliit ion Theory, Brit, i gical, i. e. pliysiolugical, functions. The (Jis- 
Aksoc. Lects. and Addr. (1890). xiii; A. 8j..i»G“ j tinction made between FuJicr: and (..’<»ni>jtion 
WICK, r>ji the Law of Jdcvehqmicnt, Qmirl. ! ((). v.) has applicatirin here. See also {Social 
J. ^licrosc. xxxvi ; (J. H. Hurst, i Fuhcj.s, and {Socionumk; FojiCES. 

Nat. ^ci. (.March and May, 1893), 350,! J^iUratutei .see under Sociology and 

j Sot JAJ. Fnychology (especially the works of 


350 

4- 1' (C.Ia,..M.-.:i3I.H.) 

Biological Analogy (in rociol(»gy). Ami- 
h’gv up between .'.oeiety luul 
oigaiil<m. 


a biological 


the authors cited above). BAirni, Philos, 
d. G(:‘-ch. als Soeiol. (1897), and Wok.mh, 
! Organiomo et Soeieto (1897), may be cited as 
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representative writers respectively for anil 
against the analogy. (j.m.b.) 

Biological Sciences. The sciences which 
deal with the phenoniena innnifeHted hy living 
organisms and l>y living matter. 

The following table presents a general 
scheme of the biological bciences : — 


Philos. y.ool. avant Darwin (1886); H. F, 
OsiioiiN, From the Greeks to Darwin (1894); 
J. V. C/AJius, Gesch, < 1 . Zool. (1872), and 
Ilihliotheea Zool., i. (1861), ii. (1887); works 
ot' Jlullbn, dc IVIanpertuis, iJobinet, Bonnet, 
Harvey, Oken, Lamarck, EraHnuis i)arwin, 
Charles Darwin, Agassiz. (j.M.n.-K-»s.G.) 


1, GENFTJAL. 

Biology: i. 


Genftio 

AliilllMl 

Plant 




Evolution 

(oltlcr 

Natural 

History) 


a. Comi'ajuttvr] 

A nil! I 111 j- O 

riant 


IT. wSPECTAli. 


u. OH'^in and Descent : Pliylo^cny — 

Miogcriosia 
Origin of Species 
T’nctors of Evolution 
J'ljyletic Kelrttioni!«lj!pH ami ClasKitieatiou 
Heredity and Variation 
b. Eioiiomics : Oiitoi^ouiy — 

Kelationsliips inter — 

Protective Iieuciiiblance, Mimicry, Sexual 
Selection, 4,c. 

K-clatioiiH to Enviroinuent — 

Dev (d 1 1 p ro c u t a 1 M tro 1 ki ii i cs 

r. Distribution of PlaiiU and Aniiaald (fauna, 

taunisf ic »- 
(Ts«jlation, &c.) 

{ Vitalism 
and other 
theones 

Mental Evolution | ^ 

Morpiiology 
(Anatomy) 

1 ’liysiology 
Cytology 
Embry oloj^y 

(and Devolopnient) 


ii. Tlieory of Life 


iomparative 


55 oology \ Mor|.hology 
(AiiiiualK) I (Anatomy) 
Physi«*lo^^y 
Einbryolo^^ 
Cytology 


Descrifdive or I'axouomic 
(of «pe<?ic.s) 

Quantitative 

(^taUritical : bearing on problems of i, a, c, above) 

L (experimeiiUil : bearing on problems of i. />, abovi) 

(J.M.B.-K.B.P,) 


TAUrature.: see references nnder Zoology 
( special subdivisions) and Botany. For 
particular qurslions, see under the various 
topics in Hie tiilde above. Also Dkt.age, 
Structure du Protojdasma ( 1895 ); Aiuiee 
Ihvd. (from 1895 ): Zool. Bee. (Irum 1864 , 
also for list of journals); Zool. dalirb. (fren' 
1829 ); Bailey, Survival of the Unlike 
( 1896 ); Wii.sox, 'Jlie Uell in Devel. and In- 
lu ritaiice ( 1890 ); BliOOK.s, The Foundations 
of Zool. ( 1890 ); T. H. llbXLKv, (Villected 
Kssays, ii, vii, viii, ix ( 1893 - 4 ) ; 11 , Splncku, 
Princ, of l*iol. ( 1 VSO 3 - 7 ); M. VKitWtmN, 
Gen. Pbysiol. (Eng. 1 rams., 1 899 ); K. 11 ali kkl, 
Antbiojjogenie, 4 . Aufl. ( 1891 ), and Natur- 
liche Scbaliungsgescli., 4 . Anfl. ( 1892 ); O. 
Heutwio, Zi it- u. Sireitfjagen < 1 . Ihul., Pt, J 
( 1894 ), Pt. 11 ( 1807 ); Geolfboy Saixt- 
lliTAiliE, Hist. K^it. G(!;n. des Begnes Or- 
ganiqiies ( 1844 - 62 ); St. Geokok Mivart, 
fjeuesia of Specie.s ( 1871 ); E. PEiuaEit, i.a 


Biology [Gr. life, -p Xoyoy, dis- 

coui>e|; tier. JHoloijie] Fr. liohgit:; Ital. 
blologia. d'be general science of life, includ* 
iijg botii plaJits and animals. (j.im.h. ) 

The tenu was tirst introduced liy l.amarciv 
(l8oi). Also Used bv Treviranus and Biehat. 
A.s notv used, it eon q 'rises the nuue general 
problems of life, wliile more spi cial proldeius 
fall under Zoology ami Botany. Jinxh'y 
claims that anthro|iology, sociology, and 
psychology are by right sub<liYisions of 
biology. Of. the table given under the tojiic 
1 ’ 1 • 0 .OGl e A L St T EN C ES, 

JAterature: Fi. B. Lankestek, The Adv. 
of Sci.; and art. Zoology, in I'ncye. Brit. (9th 
ed.); T. 11 . Huxley, art. Biology, in Eneyc. 
Blit. (9tb ed.). Soo under Zoology, Botany, 
and the topics (witli literature) given under 
Bj OLOGICAL So JEN oes. (c.Ll. m j. m.e. ) 

Biouomic Forces : G er . hi moiniifche K rafte ; 

I'r. burmmiiiues ; lUi]. for zc bionomiche. 

*9 


BIONOMICS — BLASPHEMY 


Fortes not themselves belonging to life which 
yet conclitit)!! or limit the development and 
evolution of life. 

Such nre the mechanical, chemical, and 
other forces of tlie environment in which the 
organism develops. Mechanical strain and 
gravitation direct vital gi-owth, but are not 
themselves vital forces. It is the action of 
such extra-vital forces as well as tliat of the 
properly vital forces that natural Eclection 
formulates. It has often been pointed out 
(see Cope, Primary Pactora of Pvolutum, chap, 
vii ; Cattell, Science, N.S., iii. 668 ; Bald- 
win, Psychol. Pec., iv. 1897, 219) that 

natural seloction in biological evolution is not 
a force or cause, but a condilitm. Spencers 
j)hiaso, ‘survival of the fitbst,' itself analyses 
natural selection. Tlie fitness is assumed. It 
is clue to earlier real causes; the survival (»r 
selection which ‘natural selection * formulates 
is an ea? facto statement of results of the 
interiietioii of vital and hioiioinic forces. Cf. 
Fokces and Conditions, and Socioxomic 

FOIU ES. (.T.M.B.) 

Bionomics fOr./?-ov', life, ^ » cHiovJaw]: Cer. 
Bionmiie, iJ.ehre der) bionomischen Verhalt* 
nisse; Fr. biorwmie; Ital. hv>no/nia. That 
branch of biological study which deals 
with the relatiuii.s of orgaiiisms among 
themselves, and with their environment, 
throughout their life-history. Cf. Bionomic 
Foiices. (C.Ll.M.-J.M.D.) 

K. Uay Lankester, by whom the term was 
suggested of Pci.; also art. Zoology, 

in Pncyc. Brit., 9th fxl, xxiv). says that j 
Buffon (1707-88) alone, among tlie greaUx’ j 
writers of the last three centuries, empha, sized j 
this w^ay of st udying orga uic nature, i )arwdn*.s 
Wfii’k hrouglit bionomics into tlie field ol 
eiiciitific inquiry, and led to a recognition 
of its true value, Spn ngel, Wallaw, PouUon, 
Fritz and Hermuim Miillor, Weisiuanii, and 
others have paid special attention to thi.s 
branch of biology. 

Literature: see Biological Sciknces. 

(C.L1..M.) 

Biophores [Gr fPoi-, life, -f- bearing j : 
Oer. Biopiioren; Fr. hiophores; Ital. hlofori. 
The Iiypotlietical vital units. 

First used by Weisma,nnf6r6rw-jP?«aw, 1893; 
cf. also bis essay ‘ Ampbimixi.s * in Esmys on 
Heredity, Fng. trans., ii, and Spencer, Princ. 
of Biol., 2nd ed.). More or less equivalent 
to the physiological units of Spencer, the 
gem mu leg of Darwin, the pangens of De Vries, 
the plasoiries of Wiesner, the micellae of 
Nfigeli, the plastidules of Haeckel, the bio- 


blasts of Beale, the somacules of Foster, 
the idioblasts of Hei twig, tlie idiosonics of 
Whitman, the biogens of Verworn, and the 
gemmae of Haacke. Tliey must m*t be identi- 
fied with the molecules of wdiich they are com- 
posed. In Weismann^B scheme of nomencla- 
ture they combine to form Detbjbminants 
(q.v.), these to form ids, and these again to 
form Idaxts (q. v.), which are the hypothetical 
equivalents of the observable Chiiomosomes 
(q. V.). (c.Ll.M.) 

The simplest known units, capabl^j of ex- 
hibiting tlic essential phenomena of life, are 
the lower unicellular organisms. The hypo- 
thetical units are merely molecular aggre- 
gates, capable of forming one of the links 
in the metaholisin of living matter. (E.s.o.) 

Blackstone, Sir William. (1723-80.) 
An eminent English jurist, beat known for Ids 
commentaries on law. Admitted to the l>iir 
1746; became Vinerian professor of law in 
1758 at Oxford, Avhere he had l een educated. 
He was cL’ctcd to Parliament in 1761, made 
.solicitor-general in 1763, and became justice 
of tlie court of connnon picas 1770. 

Blank Experiment : see Puzzle Exteui- 

Mi:XT. 

Blasphemy [Or. to speak im- 

piously]: (3 or. GoUeMsterunfj; Pr.Uasphirne; 

I Ital, heMemmia. BlaRpliemy in tlie rcstricteil 
■sense means speaking ii reverently of Ood or 
of divine things; in the more general .sense 
it is applied to profane swearing of any 
sort. 

Jn Scripture the tori classici are IMatt. xii. 
31, Mark iii. 29, and T^uke xii. 10; Uie widest 
divergence of opinion exists as to intezpreta- 
tiou of these pas-ages. In tlie early and 
incdiacvn] Cluirch the term was employed to 
denote definite ecclesiastical offences. Bias- 
yhumatici, in the early days of Christianity, 
were those who recanted under stress of per- 
secution. Tint term was also iijiplied to those 
who spoke slight iiigly of (lod, Christ, and the 
\'irgii) ; and to those guilty of herei'V. During 
the ages wlien the Churcli was supreme, torture 
and other forms of punislnuent, including 
deatli, w'ere inflicted. In inodcrn times, 
heresy and blasph(uny have been viewed as 
essentially distinct offences. Formerly both 
were ecclesiastical, and })unishable by eccle- 
siastical courts. Now the latter is, in bome 
places, an offence at common law; it is 
|u misdemeanour to speak, write, or jiublish 
I any profane words vilifying or ridiculing 
God, Jesus Christ, the Holy Ghost, the Old 
or New* TestameJit, or Christianity in general. 



BLASTOOOELE — BLIND SPOT 


if done with intent to corrupt public monils, 
to mock and insult believers, or to bring 
religion into hatred or contempt. See Tfie 
Rev, (1883), 5®^ Blackstone, 

Comm.y iv. 59. (ii.M.w.) 

Blaatocoele [Or. pXatrrot, germ, + icotXot, 
hollow I : Qer. Vottftrhohle^ Furchingshohle ; 
Fr. hlaitiocHe; Ital. blastocele. A cavity which, 
in the development of many aniinaln, f jrms in 
the midst of the group of cells produced by the 
cleavage of the ovum. 

A terr^ suggested by Huxley for the seg- 
mentation cavity of von Baer. It gives origin, 
in some case.s, to the enteron or digestive cavity 
of the coeleiiteratos, and is rcgar<led on the 
Planula Thkoby (q. V.) as the primitive gut. 
Where the eideron juises l)y invagination it 
must be carefully distinguished from tho hlasto- 
coele. See Embryo (with tigure). (c.ll.m.' 

Blastodomi | Or. (SXao-Toy, germ, q- 
skin] : Gei*. KcimhauL Blaato^hi m ; Fr. hlasto- 
derrne; Jtal. blast oderma. The layer of cells 
ove rlying the yolk, forming the germinal 
m('ml)ranc from winch the embryo aninnal is 
devflopcd. (C.Ll.m.-e.s.o.) 

Tlio tenn is duo to Pander (1817), who 
oUserved tlio blastoderm of the fowl, and 
traced its diflerontiation into an outer or 
serous hivcr, a middle or vascular layer, and 
an inner or mucous layer. Iteniak (1850-5) 
showed that tlie middle layer splits or cleaves 
into two. I'lius four layers result, the relations 
of which have been in the light of more recent 
inquiry tabulated by Allen Thomson as 
follows ^ - 
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In hulobbistlc or complete segmentation the 
primitive hlitstodei'in for;ns a continuous 
vesicle ; in merobla^tic or incomi»lcte seg- 
mentation it forms a layer resting upon the 
uncleaved or unscgiiieuted yolk-mubS. Sec 
Ovum, and CiiKAVAGK. 

Literature : F. At. Balfour, Cotnpar, Em- 
bryd. (1880--81); Aulex Thomson, art. 
Embryology, Encyc. Brit. (9th cd.). (c.Et.M.)! 

Blastomere [Or. ^.XmrTOf, germ. 4- 
part]: 0 <ir. Furchurif/skiigel; ¥r. blastomere; 
l tal.^/a«io?nrro. Any one of the cells produced 
by tbe cleavage of the animal ovum. See 
Embryo. (c.li.m.) 

Blastopore [Qr. pXaards, germ, 4- 
passage]: Ger. Urmtind; hlasto})ore ; Ital. 
bloitojioro. The oriitco of tho two-layered 


invaginate embryo or gastiula of many 
animals. 

The term was introduced by Lankester in 
1875. licgarded by Haeckel as the primitive 
mouth, and yet considered by many as the 
homologiie of the anus of Buscoui in the frog, 
this opening has been the eulqcct of much dis- 
cu.-sion by zoologists. The terra blastopore, as 
descri})tive, avoids theoretical implications 
as to its ultimate fate. It seems, in some 
cases, to mark the position of the future mouth ; 
in others of the future anus; and in some, 
by becoming slit-like and closing along tbe 
middle line, of both. See Embryo (wdth 
figure). 

Literature; E. B. Lankesteb, Quart. J. 
Microsc. Sci., xv. (1875) 163; Minot, Em- 
bryology. For its relations to the primitive 
streak in vertebrates, see Balfour, Compar. 
Embryol. ; also Hkrtwio, Embry ol. of Verte- 
brates (Man aiJil Mammals). (c.Ll.m.) 

Bla4sitospliere | (ti*. ii\a<TT(U. germ, 4- cr^a/pa, 
sphere] : Ger. Jilastitla \ Fr. hlastosjddre; 
Ital. Uastosfe.ro. The spherical mass of cells 
enclosing the bbiritocuele, the product of the 
holoblastic segmentation or cleavage of the 
ovum. See Embryo. (c.ll.m.) 

Blastula [(Jr. /iiXncrrdf, germ] : Ger. Bias- 
tula ; Fr. blastula; Ital, blastula. A term 
ap|*Ued to the (blastula) stage at wluch tbe 
segmented ovum consists of the Blastosthere 
( q. V.). 

Blending' [M. E. Mmden, to mixj; (ler. 
Verschmehung \ Fr. fusion ; Ital. fiisio^u. 
An alternative rendering of tiie German 
Vcnschmclzung, Sec Fusion, which is pre- 
ferred. (E.B.T., J.M.B.) 

Blind Spot [Lat. pwnctnm caecum] : Ge r. 
blinder Fleck; Fr. tacUe artugle ; Jtal, pun to 
deco, A spot in each retina insensitive to 
light. 



Fig. I. Blind spot in right eye. Aft^^r TTehnholtz. 
One may plot cme’H own blind spot for oneself (by 
enlarging the blank space from a centre with a pen) 
fin a paper. (J.M.B.) 

It is situated at the place of entry of the 
optic nerve. It is figured, e. g., by Hclmholtss 
(right eye: Physiol. Optik^ 2iid ed., 252). 
[(See Fig. 1.) 



]}LINDNESS 


The question of its lilling out— so that the 
field of vision of the single eve seems con- 
tinuous— is of some importance for the tlicory 
of visual s|)aee. The facts are: (i) that at 
the blind spot we see nothing; (2) that in 
binocular vision, tlie blind spot of each retina 
is covered by a sensitive poition of tlie other; 

(3) that the blind spot may easily be tilled 
out by association (central processes), whose 
nature is determined hy the stimulus of the 
.surrounding retinal region. Whether or nt>t 
this 8Ujq)lcmenting is materially assisted by 

(4) eye movements or nioior tendencies, which 
servo as local slgjis for the insensitive region, 
may also be discussed. 

The existence of the blind spot was fiist 



a class form a considerable element in the 
community, for whose education and occupation 
special |)rovisioiis have Ijcen made in all 
civilized communities. The literature con- 
cerning the l)lind is mainly educational in 
character, and gives an account of the tieat- 
nient of the blind in past times, of statistics 
of the frequency, causes, and kinds of blindness, 
of the inelh(Mhs and ap[>liajices usetl in their 
cducutioii, of the management of institutions 
for tlie blind, of noteworthy blijid persons, and 
the like. A much more liriiited, biii,,hi this 
connection mure pertinent, series of studies re- 
lates ti) tlie psycliology of the blind as a ela..s.s 
(Heller, two arts, in PJdloB, Stffd., 189;-;, 130, 
&c.). The problems include the effect of tlie 


¥ 
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Fig. 2. Close the eyo, fiiul keeping the left tixed on the upper asterisk on the nlagratn (Fig. 3), 

move the latter toward tlie (.‘ve and away from it till u point i.s found at \vhi«di the black oval ditiaji}»car*<. 
For the blind spot of the liglit ey«, turn the diagram upside down ch.i>e the left eye, (After Sanford.) 


o o 


Fig. 3. The blind spot is demonstrated siMiultane-insly in both eves by Fig. 3. Look at the 


a>tvri.sk while holding a card in the iiitdiaii plane * 
pait of the diagram). (After Sanford.) 

demonstrated by Marlotte, i66S. It is easily 
dcinoiistiatcd by Fig.s. 2, 3. 

Literature: Hrj.Mnui/r/., rhy.sitd. 0 |>tik 
(2 lid ed.), 717; Wuxi'T, Pliy-iol. IVycboI. 
(4th ed.). ii. 103 ; Sanfokp, Course in Kxper. 
IWclioh, exj/fs. 1 13, 114. Tlic genera! works 
on |diy>i<d(;gic;d psycljolugy. (E.u.T.-c.r.F.) 

Blindness (mixI the Idind) : Oer. Jili/ulheit ; 
Fr. ck’ite] Ital. cecitd. Tlie term blindness is 
a most general one designating any distinct, 
lack of the p(twer to respond to the stimuli 
which give lisc (o vi. ioi.!. It may be partial or 
total, and may Ijc dui to injiirie.s ordeficiencits 
in any part of the optnal m< chanisiu {iccessorv 
to the retina, in the retina itself, in the optic 
iierve.s, in the cortical or subcoiticiil centre.*' 
foi' vi.iuii, or in tbe connections between 
tln ^.e. C-'f. Visi«>N (defects ofp The blind us 

l; 


f the licad (!/> pievi.nl idlher eyci !seein,L{ th»' otln r’s 

deprivation of sight upon the u.se and ti aining 
of tile oilier scJise^; ; the piecise directions in 
which tlie lieai'ing and toindi of the lilind excel 
those of the seeing ; the mental peculiarities 
of imagination and a.ssuciation, memory and 
attention; the infliicnco of bJindne.^s ii]>on 
emotional temjieramcnts, and the like. Per- 
sons who liave heen both Idind and deaf (ami 
dumb) have naturally atlraeted considerable 
altenti(»ii, and tbe ineibods used in their 
e<!ueati»nj have furnished valuable illusf rat ions 
of psyclKdogical principles (see Hiudgman, 
Lai/ha, ani.# Uej.en"). Some special 

studies have also been made on Hie dreams 
of tlm blind (Jastrow, PriiKcton Jan. 

1888). (J.d.) 

(general) : W. II. Levy, Til iml- 
ness and the Blind (1872); Kitto, The Lost 
2 
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Senses (i860); Djk la Sizeiia.ne, Les Aveugles; 
Nokbis and Oliver, Syst. of Dis. of the Eye 
(1897), ii ; 11 . S. rEAKCE, A Study of the 
Blind, lilt. Med. Mag., vii. 167—79 (1898); 

SOUHY, Cecit6 cortinvle: Vision des Coulcurs, 
Menmire des Lieux, Idee d’E>pjice, Bev. 
Philos. (1896). (J.J.-L.M.) 

Blindness (mental, or psychie): Ger. 
JSi^elmhlmdheit; I’r. ceeite mentals [or ps^- 
chiqwi)] Jtal. eecUa psichica. This condition, 
known also as mind- or oliject-hlindneps, in- 
volves^'' hilnre to recognize, ohjeets hy tlieir 
visual properties, althougli the ohjtcis tliein- 
selves are seen. 

It a[)pears to depend upon a loss or disinte- 
gration of the cluster of associations and 
memory images wliich group themselves uhout 
ail obji ct or idea and cori.stituto for each in- 
dividual his appeiceptive content of .-uch object 
or idea. Brietly, knowlt'dge of tilings, though 
(MUjdifioned by sense impression.^, proceeds by 
more or less elaborate perce[)tive interpre- 
tation. In menial blindness the object is 
M'en, but. it is not recognized by the seifr, and 
fails to arouse its cluster of associations. Tlie 
classic ca.so described by Cliarcot, of a gentle- 
iiian wlio was normally possessed of an un- 
lUiiHally vivid ]>owc‘r of visual imagination — 
picturing clearly the pljysiognomies of absent 
friends, the scenes of travel, &(*. — and who 
through mental anxiety almost eiilirtly lost 
liis visual memory, so that he failed to recognize 
his own imago in a mirror, illu.sl rates one form 
of mental blindness. The condition produced 
by Munk in dogs, by (‘xtirpating jiortions of 
the occipital cortex, is unalogt'n>‘. »Such dogs 
see, for thev avoid obstacles ; but they fail to 
iccogni'/e flic individual cliaracter of objects, 
save ihrougli tlie other senses. Such dogs if 
depr'iVj d of smell are unalde to ilistinguish 
meat from an\ tiling else. If they liad I>een 
taugilt to pi ilbi m certain iuoveineiit.s in rc- 
sjionse to visual signals, these signals would 
no longer be correctly interpreted, e. g. the 
sight of a whip insj-ircs no teiror; ju.st as in 
Imman cases lamiliar <jbjects are not recognized 
(Elder, 170), Woi d blindnes.^ is a 

Biux-ilic. dclc!ct of similar natui t*. but limited to 
the recognition of tlie conventional written and 
printed symbols called words (see Si’KKch 
AN ii ITS l fv:i’M’-(.'Ts) ; wbile mental deafness is 
thi' name forasindlar defect regarding aiulitm y 
recognition. Tin' n'latioiis of imiital blind- 
ness to other cerebral and optical disturbances 
liave been minutely studied, but no simple 
fonnulatimi of the8<* is })ossil>le ; tbc tendenev ol 
this defect to ho associated with llEMiANorsiA 


(q.v.), as well as other evidence, indicates its 
connection with a region in the occipital cortex, 
mainly on the left side, wldch extends also 
into the angular and supramarginal gyri of 
the parietal lobe. (J.J.) 

Literahire, : WiLBUANL, Die Reelenbliiidlieit 
(1881); detailed references cited in article 
‘ Mind Blindness * in Tuke’s Diet, of Psychol. 
Med.; Bastian, Aphasia, 210-13; Elder, 
Apliasia, 175 ; Wvlj lE, Disorders of Speech, 
274 ; Collins, The I 'aculty of S|>ecch, 302 ; 
IliiYS, in Kurris and (.)liv(;r’s Sy}?t. ot Dis. of 
tlie Eye; J.uoiANi and Seimilli, Localizza- 
zioni cerebral] (1885); Skpi’ILLI, in Hiv. 
di Frenlat, pa.^'sim. See also under 
Speech and its Defecis. (j.j.-e.m.) 

Blood (AS. Hod]: Ger. Blut; iv. mug; 
Ital. mvij'iu'. The circulating medium of the 
l)ody, exclusive of lymplj. It i.s contained 
within tlie system of tube.s — the blo-.d-vessels 
— con.sisting of the heart, arterie-s, capillaricvs, 
and veins. 

Blood is composed of a fluid portion, the 
plasma, and a formed portion, the corj uscles, 
which are of tlivet* kinds, the red and white 
corpuscles or leucocytes, and the bloud-plates 
or liloocbplatelets. Cf. Lymph. (c.f.u.) 

Blues: Ger. NiedergesMagenheit; Pr. < 7 ^- 
jiremon ; Ital. umor ncro, A popular name 
for moods or periods of mental depression. 
Sei' Melancholia. (j..).) 

Bluntschliv Johann Kaspar. (1808- 
81.) All eminent Swiss jurist, born and 
educated at Zurich. Educated also at Berlin 
under Savigny. In 1833 he was appointed 
profc>sor of law at Zurn h, and at Heidelberg 
ill 1859. He took an aciive part in polities 
in both Swilz(‘rhind and Baden, and enjoM'd 
a worhi-wide re|)utation for his historical ami 
juristic writings. 

Blush (AS. hi gm-y a glow j : Ger. ErnUhn ; 
Fr. rotigcar; lt:d. roi^sove. The reddening 
apljcaranco, due to vaso-motor clmnges, which 
q)pear.s on the skin, esjacially of the face and 
nei:k, during emotions of jSiiYNESS (^q.v.) and 
811 A ME (rpv. ). 

Literatim : r)ARWiN, Exjn i'ssion of the 
Emotions, 331 tV, ; iM antahaz/a, Physiognomy 
and Kxpn'.'-sioii ; Mosso, Fo.ir; Baldwin, 
Social and Eth. Interpret., 203 tV. (J.M.D.) 
Bocardo; see Muon (in logic). 

Bodiii, Jean. (> '»30"-9f>.) A French po- 
litical philosopher. He was a teacher of law 
at 'foulouse, HU advocate in Paris, and royal 
officer at Laon. In his great p‘olitical work, 
tlie Stale i.s defined as a gri>up of families 
regulated by authority and reabon, and the 
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relation of the natural differences of nations 
to differences in their forms of government is 
discut^sed. 

Body [AS. hodig, a bc^dy] : Ger. Korper ; 
Fr. corpii ; I cotpo. Tlie being which has 
its existence as an individual iu space and 
time ; the material tiling. 

la physics, a body is a space-occupying 
being exercising certain forces. In mathe- 
luatics, a body is simply filled spice. In 
physiology and psychology the word is used 
to mark the contrast between mind and 
matter; Locke (e.g.) opposes ‘spirit' to 
‘body' (in general), and we conirnonly spenk 
of mi ml and body (tlie physical person), (r.h.s.) 

Body and Flesh (in tlnology), (i) The 
‘psychological' or ‘natural' body (cr^i/ia 
^cj^ocoi'). Sensivtbin, passion, and impulse 
the leading features of tliis body. (2) Tlie 
‘ spiritual ' body {trCyfia irt'fVfiariKovy This IkhIv 
is the organization of the spirit, and is only 
less corporeal ; many have identitied it with 
the ‘ r(:?surrectioii body.' (3) The social or 
mystical bo<ly of the (diiuch, inspired with 
life by faith in Jesus Christ. Tiiis sense of 
the term is referable specially to the Pauline 
theology. Cf, i Cor. xii. 27; Eph. i, 23; 
ii. i(>; iv. 4. 12, 16 ; V. 23, 30; Col. i. 18, 
24 ; ii. 19 ; iii. 15. 

Closely connected with body is tlie term 
Flesh Flesh, whicli is the material 

element of body, is cbaiacteristically hiimau, 
and as such is the subject of corruption, 
contingency, and weakness wliich leads to 
till. It is the matter of whicli liody is the 
form. 

Literature: see under IbrnicAT. Psveno- 
LOOT ; ah o Holstf.v, Die I’edeut ungil. Wm tes 
irn Lchriiegriif d. Pa ulus : Wfndt, Die 
I'egi itle Fieisch ii. Oeist; Mum.KR, Die cliristl. 
Lohre (I. Hunde (Eiig. tnuis.); Djck.son, 8f. 
Paul’s Use of the Tenus Flesh and Spirit; 
Tholuck, in Stud. n. Krit. (1855). (n.M.w.) 

Boethius (or Boetius), Anicius Man- 
lius Torquatus Severinus, (cir, 475--525 
A.D.) A Koman philosopher and statcijinan. 
Born in Rome, he rec< ivofl a liberal education, 
becoming a good Greek j-clndar. He was 
chosen ci'iisul in 510, and appointed magishr 
ojjlclortim by Th* odoric, king of tlie Goilcs, 
wlio reigned at Koine. His firobity bronglit 
upon him the enmity of cout tiers vn'Ijoso cor- 
rupt piTicticcs lie opposed. He was finally 
imprifcojied and e.xecuted. Duritig his im^ 
prisf>iim<‘nt lie WTote Lis famous Con^^olatimhS 
of Philoi^ophy, A passage from bis commen- 
tary on the Jsagoge of Forpliyry gave rise to 


the prolonged di.^cu88ioii betwe<*n the Kealists 
and NominaliHts of later Scholastici.sm. 

Bohme, Jakolb,also B 5 hm and Behmen. 
(1575-1624.) A Gennaii mystic, who was 
horn, lived, and died near Gorlitz, iu Upper 
Lusatia. He was a shoemaker by trade, and 
a nuniher of the Lutheran Church. Cf. 
Mysticism. 

BolzanOf Bernhard. (1781-1848.) A 
German Catholic who sought to repi oseiit the 
doctrines of the Church as a complete system. 
Educated in philosophy and the kgy in 
Prague, he took holy ordois, and in 1805 
was appointed to the chair of jihilosophy of 
religion in the University of I’lague. H© 
stood in philofiopliical coimoctioii with Kant 
and Zimmermaiin. He w^as d(‘pt>.se(l in 1820. 
and suspended from priestly functions on 
account of his views. 

Bona fides [Lat.]. Good faith; absence of 
unfair intent. Bona-fide pun^haser : one wdio 
aequires title, witlmut notice of any claim 
adveiso to his venclor*.s l iglit of tran.sfcr, and 
upon the faith tliat no such claims o.vist, and 
who has therefore parted witli some Vidiiable 
consideration, or otherwise altered his legal 
condition for the worse. 

Koman law fust marked out <I<finttely the 
effect of an unexpressed but unfair inlention 
upon coiitractnal acts (ef. Sobm's Indit. of 
Roman Law, § 15). it eame largely as part 
of their law of procedure {cf, JmtiL of Juat., 
iv. 6, dc ActionibiLi^, 28 fi'.). Good faith was of 
little importance in legal proceedings, as dis- 
tiiignished from equitable ones. English law 
developed in the same ivay. The chan- 
cellor was the first judge to decide causes 
according to tlie conscientious duty of the 
party, and so comiemn all departures from 
honesty and uprightness to tiio injury of 
anoilicr (cf. Pomeioy on KqvMy Juns/mi- 
deuce, i. § 56). Jn its application to pjescri|i- 
live titles, good faith on tho part of the 
possessor is of IchS importance in Anglo- 
American than in Roman law. (S.E.n.) 

Bonaventura, Saint Giovanni Fidansa. 
(1231-74.) An eminent scholahtic theo- 
logian called tlie Seraphic Doctor. Bom in 
Bagnorea, States of the Church, ho became a 
Franciscan monk, was educated in theology 
iu Paris, was made general of tlie Franciscan 
Order in 1256, and cardinal iu 1273. Ho 
died at Lyons, was canonized 1482, and made 
sixth Doctor of the Cliurch 1587. Cf. 
ScHQLASTlCfHM. 

Bonneti Charles. (1720-93.) A Swiss 
naturalist and philoKO])her. lie very early 
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there ill 1791 upon the Kantian philosophy. 
He WHS made .assistant professor in Gottingen 
ill 1797, and full professor in 1802. Besides 
philosophical works he wrote poetry and a 
Tnuch-pi*aifced History of Poetry and Elo- 
quence^. 

Boweiiy Francis. (1811-90.) An 

American writer in philosophy, history, and 
economics. Borii in CharIest<»Avn, Mass., lie 
was educated at Harvard University, hklitor 
of The North American Eeviev), 1843-54. 
Became Alford ])r«.fesbOr of natural religion, 
moral ])hilosophy, and civil polity in Harvard 
University in 1-S53. 

Boyle» Robert. (1627-91.) A cele- 
brated Irish chemist and natural pliiloso])her ; 
son of liichard, tlie first carl of Ctuk. He 
WHS educated as an investigator in natural 
philosophy at Eton and <T<'nevu. He later 
mastered Hebrew and Greek in order the 
Sachs, Lcdnh. d. Botanik (1873), and latter to defend Chrisliauity. He was one 
Hist, of Botany (1890) : A. P. lu: Canuoij e, of the founders of tlioBoyal Society ; improved 
Phyi'iol, Veg^tale (1832); A. D);: Candoli.b, the air-pump, and made important di.^coveries 
Origin of ( Hiltivated Plants ( 1884) ; G. Hen- in pneumatics. Mo rej»eatedly declined a 
scow, Origin of I’lornl Structures (1888); pierage. Through his liberality and ctYort 
Baiuoy, 'i’he Survival of tbe Unlike (1896) ; Eliot’s Indinn BiVde was puldislied, and the 
S. Vines, Textbook of Botany (1895). (e.s.o.) Society for tlio Piopagation of the Gospel in 
Bounty [l.;at. honitas, goodness): Ger. New England established. He endowed the 
Prdmie) Er. yrimr] Ttal. j-remio. A sum Boyle Lectures. 

paid by f be Government to tlie pukluceis of Bracby- [Gr. {^fjaxvsj sliort]: Gvv.kurz-; 
some, jiaitioular commodity or service; pro- Fv, brack y- lia], brnrhi-, A prefix used in 
svimably one wliicli they would not be pie- combination wdth various terms to indicate 
jiared to undertake for the .«*ake of its probable shortness or smallness of the part denoted; 
commcicial rcMilts, in tlie absence of some tlm.s a bracby cejdia lie skull is a relatively 
sjiecial inducement of this kind. broad and shoit one; braebydaetiliu indicates 

In England, the line of industry most shortness in the fingers ; bmcliyrrhinia, a 
systematically encouraged by Ixainties has short nose. &c. 

been the j)roductiou of wheat. For t he effects For illustration see Index (cephalic), and 
of this policy, see Smith, Wealth of Nations. Chaniometry. The opposite of Bracliy- is 
Hk. IV. chap. V. In most other countries, Dolicho-, as in Dolichocephalic (ij. v.). 
and esj)ecirilly in recent years, the sugar Used first by G. Refzius. (e.m., j.j.) 

l)Oiinfios have formed the most conspicuous Bralima and Brabmanism. The prin- 
application of this method of encouraging cipal deity of the Hindu pantlieon. As 
industry. For hounties to shijipiiig, see 8 ub- originally conceived, Brahma may be com- 
MDY. There is no sharj) line of distinction i>ared to Spinoza’s Substance. He was the 
beiw'een the terms Bounty and Subsidy. The one self-created and self-subsisting being, 
former is tlie move general; the latter is This conception being, in its purity, too 
mainly applied to bounties in aid of trans- remote and abstract for the people, the older 
portiition enterprises of various kinds, (a.t.h.) gotls of the Vedic pantheon, especially Vishnu 
Bourignoup Antoinette. (1616-80.) A and Siva, took tlieir places alongside of 
Flemish mystical missionary wdio professed Brahma, thereby constituting a triad <»f deities 
to receive divine revelations, and exerted a relatively coequal ; cf. Oiuental I^ilosophy 
marked influence over the French mystics, (India). 

especially over Pierre Poiret. Literature'. Monieii Willi.yms, Iliuduism 

Bonterweky Friedrich. (1766-1828.) A and Indian Wisdom; Bakth, Keligions of 
German philosopher. Educated as jurist and India; Max MOlleb, Hibhcrt Lectures ; and 
iitttoiteur in Gottingen, he began lecturing art Brabmaxii3ininEncyc.Brit.,9thed. (b.m.w.) 
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wrote on insects and plants, and became 
correspondent of the French Academy before 
he w'as thirty. Having weakened his eyes 
with the microscope, he devoted himself to 
more general subjects: to psychology and 
pliilosophy. He was one of the pioneers of 
physiological psychology cf. Kiilpe, Einl. 
in die Philos,. 63). 

Boniua [Lat.j : sec Good. 

Boole* George. (1815-6.1.) An Eng- 
lish mathematician and logician, professor 
of mat /.i: unities in Queen's College, Cork. 
His work, Tnvestigation into the Laws of 
Thought^ w'as the first elaliorate treatise in 
mathematical or symbolic logic. 

Botany. The 6|»ecial division of the Bio- 
logical Bcientes (q.v.) which deals with 
plant?. (.T,M.n.) 

LiUratnre: Ch. Daiiwix, Variations in 
Plants and Animals under Domestication; 
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Braidism ; see HirNOTisM. 

Brain [AS. breyen\\ (»er. Gfhirn, Him 
(chiefly i n compouru 1 s) ; Fr. cerv^au encephaU ; 
Ifal. encefalo, cervello (in broad sense). That 
part of the ct^ntral or axial nervous system 
which (in higher vertebrates) is enclosed 
within the skull; the expanded cephalic 
portion of the neural tube, including the 
centres of origin of the twelve cranial nerves, 
when present, 

[This article consists of the following para- 
gi’aphs : I. Historical; 11 . Embryology; III. 
Anatomy; IV. Comparative Anatomy; and 
V. Functions. A full bibliograpliy of generiol 
W'orks follows, and a glossary is added 
supplying brief definitions of more important 
organs.] 

I. JliSTOBiCAii. — That the brain is in some 
way connected with thought was recognized 
very early, and this view prevailed among the 
Greek physioiaiKs in spite of the fact tliat 
Aristotle described the brain as the most 
bloodless and inert organ of tlie body. 
The Pythagoreans, Hippocrates, and Plato 
clearly recognized the head as the seat of the 
intellect and will. Descartes w^aa the first to 
elaborate a consistent theory of brain func- 
tioning (cf. Localization). 

During the 17th century great advances 
were made in the purely anatomical study of 
the brain, yet Leuwenhoeck was the fiist to 
employ the microscope in its investigation.! 
Beil introduced Ijardeiiing and preservative j 
processes. Eolando and Stilling may he said 
to have foiimled the new technique by intro- i 
ducing a method of ])reparing sections, though | 
this process would have been relatively fiuit- 
less but for Gerlaclrs discovery of the 
possibility of staining the section.s (cf. Nkuko- 
L0(3y). Expcriim ntal ncujology dates Jrom 
Flourens, 182.1; hut its fruition began in 
1870 with Fritsch and Ilitzig, 

If. EMBiOTOLOoy. — [ Li this and the follow- 
ing sections free use slmuld be nnwle of the 
g]o.ssary at the clo.se of the article.] The bniin, 
in common with the entire nervous and sensory 
apparatus, ari>-:es from modifications of the ecto- 
derm. In higher animals the central nervous 
system appears as a plate extending dowTi the 
dorsal axis of the ectoderm, and it is very early 
supplemented by accessory cej)halic plates or 
bands conjjjosed of cells wbich arc to he em- 
ployed in the elaboration of the higher orgyais 
of special sense. The first stage in differentia- 
tion is the appearance of the medullary groove, 
W'hich soon deepens and becomes closed dorsally 
to form the neuial or medullary tul)e, out of 


whose substance the entire central nervous 
system is plastically constructed. At or near 
the suture formed by the closijig of the neural 
tube arise the rudiments (Aiilagon) of the 
sensory ganglia. Cf. Nkiivous System ( Histo- 
genesis), and Plate A (Bbain). 

The tube becomes inflated at three points 
tovard the cephalic extremity, thus forming 
three embryonic vesicles representing the 
primary fore-brain, mid-brain, and hind-brain, 
respet lively. 

The cephalic vesicle soon evagi.iJfces on 
either side, forming pouclies (the primary 
optic vesicles) which project towards the skin, 
where they meet the in-growing ludiments 
of the lenses. In th«i course of their being 
moulded about tlie lens the original cavity is 
obliterated by the iiivagimitioii of the lateral 
aspects foiTiiing double walls, or the retina 
and pigment layer of (he. choroid respectively. 
The cepltalic portion of the primary fine-brain 
also expands, and, in all hut the lowest verte- 
I brutes, divides into two hemisplurres, whose 
ventricles remain connected by a median 
portion (the aula) via two apertures (the 
portae). 



Fig. I. (To«ri-secl.ioii of head of embryo, showing 
relations of lateral ventnelea (F.L.Ho diacoele 
via the portiio (P.) aiid aula; ref., velmn; Hippoc,, 
rudiment of liippoeainpus ; optic iiervo 5 iy.,lenH 

of eye ; Q.V., Bccondary optic vesicle. 

The second or mid-hrain vesicle remains 
undivided, its roof fi)rming the optic tecta in 
which are situated the primary centres for 
j vision. From tlie dorsal aspect of the roof 
I arise the four eminences, collectively coii- 
I stituting the corpora quadrigemina. The base 
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Plate A (Brain) 

Fij'. 1. — of <lor.-*;il roin’orj of v«‘r(i’l>rato ♦‘mhrx oat Sifairr' of m<'«JuIlury (TTcrtwii?). m.r/., 

nn-«lult:ir.v firniivo ; »/; ./., TiiiMlull:ny : »r.. ;uljac-rjit r<'tiMh'rni ; <•/< . iiutoi hnrd ; .somatic 

ravi(>' : fils' and ms", tla- two layers of rnesioderm ; rtid., eiHimlt'rm. 

( 'liirk at ."»S ho^u^s (M iliali-tivics). i, r.riniitivc fon'-l»vain : 2 , |)riTii.»ry optic ycsifles ; .S, mcscii- 

(•(‘ 1 . Italic Aa'> i(')i' ; I .and a, mi'ftana plialic vesirU; ; (>. lu*arl : 7. spina! coni. 

Fi^. :i. ilnin.ati eml>ryt», \ inni. lo/ijtr tills). Tlio auditory vcsirle and llnvi* j^ill oU-fl.s .ire jiivseiil ; also 
Ha.' faint indication of tlic »)ptic vcsirlc. 

^i^^ I. -Biain of a later Ininiati cmlnyo (riis). Tlic ficxun\s in tlie luid-luain atul pon.s region are 
hemin. The c\ c. li ns. nasal sac, aial hcinispluTcs apiaair. 

Fie. - Still later Imniau I'lnluyo. superlieial view (His). Lower jaw and arm appear. 

.Mk. 0. - Brain of Inniian ( inbryo. 10.2 mm. lon.i; (Tlis). .\erve root.s are imlicated h.v Roman minu rals. 

Fifi. 7. -Frontal seelion tliron^h head of snake cm! iryo (HeiTiek). Formation of s<‘eondar.\’ eye vc.slv'les 
and lens(*s. F.hr., prinniiy fon'-brain ; lens; Mis.. meHf'neeplial«>ti n.r., optie pouch; 
primary opti«^ vesicle. 

Fi«. 8. — Iwiiter sla^i' of same (Herrick). Formation of olfactory pits and lei\s-ca)^snK‘. Pumerph., 
dioncciilialon ; I, lens ; Mid., inodulla : ol/,, nasal sack ; r., retina; i.u.t*., secondary optic vesicle. 
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of this segment is largely occupied by bands j 
of fibres connecting higher regions with the 
luedalla oblongata gnd cord, and constitutes 
the crus. Th(f' cavity of the mid-brain 
(mesencephalon) is gradually almost obliter- 
ated (ill mammals), leaving only the aqueduct 
of Sylvius. 

The third vesicle subdivides to form the 
cephalic (ineteiicephalic) and caudal (in^'clen- 
cephalic) portion, the former being bounded 
by the pons and isthmus region and cere> 
helium, and the latttT by tlm walls of the 
medulla oblongata proper. In this way the 
five most important divisions of the brain are 
marked out. 

Scarcely less important than the vesicles in 
the architectonic of the brain are the flexures. 
The cephalic vesicle is flexed ventrad at an 
eajiy stage, making room for the dorsal growth 
of tlie Ijcmispheres and producing the cranial 
flexure. As tliough in compensation, the pons 
region is also flexed ventrad, afl‘oi<ling room 
fl>r tlie ci rebellum, and, at a still later period, 
the cervical flexure marks the lower level of 
tliO medulla. By such means the axis of the 
brain is (jrumpled to accommodate the in- 
equalities of growth. 

As one result of those distortions, the actual 
cephalic terminus of the muii al tube is obscure. 
( 'omparativc researches indit ate that the tulie 
is, at an early stage, connected with the sur- 
face by a nouropore, wliose position is siqiposcd 
to be in some jioint of the lamina terminalis. 
S(m; Plate A (Nkkvous System). 

'J'he two hemisjihcres arc probably discrete 
from tlie fust, being separate evaginations 
from the primary fore-brain vesicle. In some 
cases tliey are represented simply liy solid 
thickenings of the walls of the vesicle. In 
olher eases the roof of tlie two hemi^pheres 
expands to form the mantle or pallium, which 
is at first meinbraiions, ajid this, in turn, pro- 
duces the doi'sal walls of the cereliral hemi- 
spheres and their cortex, as well as a vascular 
luemhranc which, under the name of puraplexus 
and preplexus (plexus choroideus anterior), is 
folded into the cavities. 

From this .secondary fore-brain (prosen- 
cephalon) an evagination is thrust out iroin the 
ventro-cephalic extremity of each liemisphore 
to form the olfactory liulbs (containing the 
rhinocoele), and, after receiving accretions 
from the olfactory mucous membrane, these 
form the first central stations of the olfactory 
nerves. These, and the stalk connecting them 
with the heinisiflieres (crura), and the eminence 
in which they are inserted (lobi olf.), together 
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with the entire median and ventral j)arts of 
the cerebrum, including the hippocampus and 
part of the gyrus fornicatus of higher brains, 
have been grouped together as rhinencephalon, 
from their association with the oli’actory 
function. 

The median unaltered part of the primary 
fore-bi-ain becomes the dienoephalon, including 
the thalamus and its appendages. The cavity 
is reduced to a narrow slit (the third ventricle 
or diacoele). This extends ventrally into the 
infundilmlum and optic recesses. 

I Within the walls of the diencephaluii there 
; ai ise a variety of nuclei of great importance 
in the physiology of the brain. Of tlicse the 
mammilhiria are associated with smell, the 
genicidata with vision, and the subthahuicus, 
and perhaps the ruber, with general and 
somatic sensation. 

The second embryonic vesicle is less pro- 
foundly modified, tliough its ventral usjiect 
is largely reinforced by fibres to and Irom 
the liigher ngions, thus forming the pes 
pedunculi. 

The metencophalon and myelencepholon are 
formed from the walls of tlie third vesicle, 
which collectively constitute the rhomhen- 
ceplialon. The roof of tlie entire region is 
primarily membranous (tela- form), and so 
remains in some lower animals. It is partly 
trausformeil into a complicated plexiforni 
organ which, with outgj owths of the pi a, 
constitutes the metaploxus. In various 
jjortions of the rhombenceplialon lateral out- 
growths of cellular matter encroach upon the 
roof, funning more or less complete roofs over 
the fourth ventricle. The most constant of 
these outgrowths is the cerebellum or epen- 
cephalon. The cellular materials of which the 
cerebellum is largely composed arise from 
rudiments in the lateral walls of the tube, and 
are puslu d dorsad, forming two lateral hemi- 
spheres which coalesce dorsaJly, though a 
centre of proliferation also exists at the 
caudal extremity. See J^Kiivous Systkm 
(H istogenesis). 

A special group of nuclei (ii. dcutatura, &c.) 
is developed in the ventral aspects of the 
cerebellum hy proliferations of ventricular 
epithelium, and similar bodies (the olives) are 
formed by diverticles of ventricular epithelium 
in the l»ase of the medulla oblongata. The 
floor of the medulla, otherwise, is largely 
occupied with fibres from the myelon and the 
root nuclei of the cranial nerves, whose 
development olieys similar laws to those of the 
cord. 

7 
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The entire length of the brain has been laid ships. Cf. Nebvous Systbm (Comparative 
off into embrvonic zones, each with its intrinsic Anatomy). 

peculiarities, (i) The basal plate, occupying III. Anatomy. Recalling the fact that all 
the ventral median line; (2) laterally the the structures of the adult brain are derived 
fundamental plates, containing the root zones from plicated and thickened modifications of 
of the motor nerves; (3) alar plates, with the medullary tube, the essential relations are 
the root zones of the sensory nerves; (4) best seen in a homi section of the entire brain, 

especially that of an embryo. Bee Fig. 2 ; cf. 
also Plate A (Nebvous System). 

In the adult the front of the original fore- 
brain (lamina terininalis) occupies a position 
well toward the middle of the brain. Ventrally 
it terminates in the recessus preopticus, 
t ephalad of the chiasm. 

The two great proseneephalic commissures 
originally lie in the lamina terininalis, tliough 
this relation is obscured in adult life. Of these 
commissures the ventral one (precommissure) 
connects the ventral portion of the prosen- 
cephalon, while the dorsal one (callosum) is the 
commissure of the pallium proper. The great 
arch which this commissure makes over the 
portae and aula leaves a space closed only by 
the thill septum lucidum. The rnembranous 
part of the roof next following is the invagi- 
dorsal plate forming the roof, (i) and (4) are nated vascular preplexus ; then the evaginated 
primarily membranous, and, as the most con- preparaphysis and the velum, finally the post- 
servativo portions of the nerve-tube, are paraphysis (Zirbelpolster) and the supni- 
espcially valuable iu deteuuiuing relation- commissure. 




Fig. 2. DiagramTnatfo hexniseelpd embryonic brain. 
Modified from Hia. 


Fig. 3. A, sturgeon larva three days old. J?, similar larva four weeks old. Median longitodins 
sections. After Kupffer. 

e., Cerebellum ; ca., precommissure ; ce., commltsura cerebelli ; ed., chorda dorsalis ; ch,, chiasm and 
commiasura post*opticae ; op., post-commissure ; cs., supra-eomniissure ; do., commissura mollis ; secondaxy 
fore-brain (proaeucepLalon) ; en., entoderm ; ep K, paraphysis ; ep epiphysis ; h., infundibular region ; 
hf.t sacking diak; ny., hypophysis; ibi., cartili^; 2o., recessus neuroporicus; If., mesencephalon; m., 
mouth; Jf., metencephalon ; P., praepineal roof of diencephalon (parcneephalon) ; pd., plica dor^is; 
ro., recessus opticus; «r/., sinos dorsalis; sinus post-opticus; saociis vaaoutosus; oommissnra 
terminalis; /p., tuberculum poaterius; primary fore-brain (^encephalon}; td«, velum transversnm of 
the fore-braim 
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In the higher brains the mesal and caudal tioiis lie the nuclei of the third and fourth 
part of the lieinispheres, viz, the hippocampal nerves. 

region with its oifactoi y centres, is connected The medulla oblongata and cerebellum con- 
with its fellow of the opposite side and the stitute a single region (rhombencephalon), 
base of the thalamus by a transverse band 'rhe medulla oblongata i.s that part of the 
(the hippocampal or fornix commissure). In brain which forms the transition to the spinal 
man the fornix is appressed upon the callosum cord, and, accordingly, it di parts less than 
lying ventrad of it, but leaving a triangular the rest of the brain from the type of structure 
interval, the lyra Davidis. The corpus foruicis exhibited by it. The embryonic third vesicle 
receives fibre bands (crura) from the hippo- is greatly enlarged to form the rnetacoele, and 
campus, and sends others (columnae) towards its roof is largely membranous. In the 
the mam miliar ies. massive part of the embryonic medulla obloii- 

The roof behind the siipra-commissure is gata there may he distinguished a basal plate, 
produced dorsad to form an organ of variable two fundamental plates, and two alae. It is 
size and structure which, in lower animals, by complications and proliferations from the 
stands in intimate relation with a median epithelium of the latter that the lateral and 
Pa HJKTAL Organ ((pv.). Tliis epiphysis (sensu dorsal outgrowths, including the olives (His) 
stricto) is vascular, membranous, or abhorbed and the ce.eb. llum (Hei rich), are developed, 
in various groups. Near the point where the Ventrally the surface exhibits the ventral 
epiphysis unites with the roof of the thalamus columns and pyramids which are crossed traus- 
are the cellular habenulae with their com- versely by the pons fibres from the middle 
missure. Then follows (passing caudad) the cerebellar peduncle and the trapezoides fibres 
short lamina intcrcalaris and the post-corn- from the roots of the eighth nerve. Dor.«jally, 
rnissure at the cephalic limit of the ineseii- after removing the cerebellum, the doisal 
cephalon. columns (funiculi gracilis et cuneatus) of each 

'file ventral aspect of the tlialamus exhibits side unite to form the restiformia, and these 
the post -optic recess, infundibulum, and mam- pass into tlie post peduncles of the cerebellum, 
miliary recess ; while a vascular outgrowth The dorsal fibres of tlie cord (Golfs and Bur- 
from a point caudad of the infundibulum daeb’s columns) terminate in the nuclei of the 
occurs in various aquatic animals, and con- funiculi gracilis et cuneatus, and are continued 
stitiiios the saccus vasculosus. These are all cephalad into the lemniscus by bundles arising 
diverticula of the third ventricle. The mam- in these cell clusters. These soon decussate 
millarios are cellular masses caudad of the and take their place in the ventro-lateral 
tuber cinereum (see Glossary), and are end- region laterally from the pyramid fibres, which 
stations for the fornix fibre columns. The also cross at this level. Tliis more or less 
veiitrai part of the thularnus, or hypothalamus, continuous decussation in the medial line 
contains at least four commissures beside the forms the raphe. 

chiasm of the optic nerves. Wo may follow this general review by a more 

The lloor of the mesencephalon is composed detailed dcscriplion of the major divisivms. 
of the ma.ssivo pes peduncuii, a .strong tract of Cerebrum, In the development, after 
motor fibres from the cortex to the pyramidal separation of the hemispheres, a tliickt uiiig in 
tracts of the spinal cord. This is the chief the base of each projects into the veiitriv le 
efferent path 1‘rora the brain to the trunk, ami constitutes the striatum, an intermediary 
Lying dorsafly of it is the tegmentum. It station through wliich pass nearly all the 
contains the aiferent nuclei (ruber and niger), fibres connecting the cortex with lower parts of 
whose relations seem to be with the motor the system. The striatum is divided by the 
systems especially, serving as shunting stations fibres of the corona radiaia or internal capsule 
for the cerebellum. The tegmentum also con- info the nucleus leiitiformis and the n, enu- 
tains the lemniscus fibres, which are the great <latus, each with subordinate portions. As 
conductors of sensory impressions to the bruin, the development proceeds the hemispheres 
They associate the sensory nerve roots of the become flexed about an axis terminating in 
medulla oblongata and cord with the caudal the fossa Sylvii of citlier side, and the result 
portion of the mesencophalic roof. The dorsal of this and analogous alterations is expressed 
walls of tlte mesencephalon contain optic cen- by dividing the external aspect into lobes 
tree (tectum, &c*), as well as stations for the (1. frontalis, parietalis, occipitalis, temporalis, 
communication with the co-ordinating motor insula, ftc.). The internal concomitant of this 
nuclei ; and, accordingly, in the caudal por- process is expressed by the subdivision of the 
1. 129 K 
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lateral ventricles into the cephalic, caudal, and The transection in Plate B (Bbain), Fig. i, 
ventral cornua. At the same time the rapid conveys a good idea of tlie general relations, 
expansion ot the surface, duo to formation of The topograj)!)}- of the cortex may be gathered 
the cortex, results in irregularities of the cor- from Figs. 5, 6, and 7. Cf, Locai.ization 
tex constituting gyri or convolutions separated (cerebral). 

by fissures or sulci. The most mcsal and The superficial layer of grey matter of the 
caudal portion of the cortex is strongly con- cerebrum, containing the highest centres for 
duplicated, forming a reverse curve in section, sensation and voluntary motion (cortex in 





Fig. 4. Generalized longitudinal tection of mammalian (rodent) brain. Modified from Edingcr. 

and giving rise to the hippocampal region or strict sense), is usually regarded also as the 
cornu Ammonis, with the gyrus hippocHmpi, seat of consciousness. Ontogenetically the 
whose section is S-shaped, and the gyrus uii- cortex is derived from the pallium, and in- 



F»g- 5. Lateral view of the bnmari brain. After Edinger. 


cinatus, which is folded in the reverse sense eludes the outer cellular part as contrasted 
into the inner limb of the S. The fibres with thejnner fibrous parts of the hemisphere’s 
collected on the ventricular aspect of this walls. In the ventral and mcsal regions the 
region form the alveus^ while the tangential cortical layers merge into ventricular grey 
ectal fibres pass through the fimbria into the matter, with which they have a common origin 
fornix. See Fig. 4. | from the proliferating ventricular epithelium. 
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Plate B (Brain) 

1. — Pro.ss-sopfion of the* liumiiii (.a'n’bruin. iMoililicd In^nx IvUmjkt. 

2. - --(V)in hint'd drawiii^t* from s<*ftion.s of thi* i'orh*x pri.'jia red l>y various uit'thotis. Mainly aflor 
C’ajiil. A, section stained with haeinatoxylin ; ti, i>ivpan‘<l hy Weim'rt's iinMhod. showirn' liluv 
bundles ; ()*t‘pan‘d l)y the Golj^i luotliod ; D, diai;rain showiiij^ supposed path of stimuli ; V/,’, sta-ies 
in the development of noiirooytes. 
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Althouf:|[h the arrangement and distribution to the lower centres, collecting in the corona 
of cortical elements varies in different regions, radiata, and afterwards constituting the in- 
they may be conveniently included in four ternal capsule, are theie segreguied somewhat 
layers outside of the white irmtter. The most in accordance with their sources ; and, accord- 
BUpcrficial zone is sparsely provided with cells ingly, various parts of the cjipsule contain 
in which ramify the dendrites of the deeper fibres with different functions. See Localiza- 
nerve cells. In this layer also originate the tion. 

tangential fibres connecting with other re- The speech centre (Broca’s region) contri- 
gions. This is the tangential fibre zone (also bates a special tract to the pyramids. The 

molecular, neuroglia, or Cajal-cell layer). 1'he parietal motor zones are also repi*(‘B\;ntcd by 

second layer is filled with small pyramidal more or le.s distinct bands in the internal 

cells, which tend to increase in size in deeper capsule. The optic ladiations connect the 

portions, forming a transition to the third (^ptic centres of the tliulainus with the occipital 
layer of large pyramids, l^eneatli tlic latter is cortex, and it is probable that each sensory 
a zone of variously placed polymorphic cells, area has its reflex tract connecting wdth the 

The relations between the cells of these appropriate low^er centres. Special tracts from 
layers are seen in Plate B (Bkain), Fig. 2. the striatum pass to the tegmental nuclei. 



Fi^. 6. MeiliaT) longitudinal lectlon tlirough the Luman brain. After Kdinger. 


The pyramidal cells give rise to strong neurites, ‘ Cerebdium, Although derived from out- 
whicli extend into projection-tract fibres and growths of the lateral walls of the metacoele, 
which occasionally give off strong collaterals, the cerebelliiin in mainumls consists of a rae- 
passing via the callo.sum to homologous regions dian vermis and two lateral hemispheres, with 
of the opposite hemisphere. Otlior cells semi two or more smaller paired bodies (Hocculi). 
their neurites into the tangential zone ont- The smd’ace is marked by convolutions and 
ward : see Association Fiivres. d(‘pressioiis analogous to the gyri and fissures 

The IVamew'ork of the cortex is originally of 1 he cerebrum. The cortex of the cere])ellum 
supplied by the spongiohla^ts of the endyma (Fig.8)isextraonlinarilyroinplex,andbeauti- 
(see Nkuvoos System, llisti)genesis), and, in fully illustvat<‘s the apparatus for nervous 
the adults of the lower animals, these cells discharge by contiguity rather than by stnic- 
coiitinue to span the entire thickness of the ture continuity. Three layers may be dis- 
cortex. In the massive cerebrum of higher tinguished above the white lihre zone. Of 
animals the so-called neuroglia colls supple- these the middle layer, composed of the cells 
meiit the primitive spongioblastic framework, of Purkinje, is most imprtant. These large 
The neurites of the cortical cells destined pyramidal cells are in a single layer, and their 
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very numerous dendrites ramify in mazy ar- resemble the cell8ofParkinje,l)ut their neurites 
borizations within the ectal or molecular layer ramify in the same layer. 

(Fig. 9). The neurites from the bases of the The external connections of these cells are 
cells of Purkiiije pass in regular order into problematical. Of the three pairs of cerebellar 
the ental white layer, but give off, in their peduncles, the cephalic pair (superior biachin) 
course, nuinoious collaterals which enter into connect the cerebellum with the tegmental 
close relations with other similar cells. lu the nuclei and with Gowers ascending tract of the 
ectal layer, or zona molecularis, the dendrites spinal coi'd. The middle peduncles consist, 
of the Purkinje cells are intimately associated chiefly at least, of fibres from the pons, which 
with the terminal ramifications of the seandent pass to the lateral cerebellar hemisplieres 
fibres, which, arising in unknown (probably (pilea). These fibres are in part neurites from 
extra-cerebclhir) cells, ascend l)etween the the Purkinje cells of the cerebellar cortex, ter- 



Fig. 7* Ventral view of the buinan brain. After Edingen 


Purkinje cells and ramify among their den- minating about the cells of the nuclei pontis 
drites. Other cells within the molecular layer of the same and the opposite side, and also 
give ofiP tangential fibres, from which arise going an unknown distance cephalad in the 
collaterals which descend and surround with pyramids; in part they are neurites of the 
their fine ramifications the bodies of the Pur* cells of the nuclei pontis, terminating probably 
kinje cells, thus effecting a co-ordination with as the seandent fibres of the molecular zone of 
the latter. Beneath the Purkinje layer is the the cerebellar cortex. The cells of the nuclei 
zona granulosa, composed essentially of small pontis are in communication not only with the 
polygonal cells having large nuclei whose terminal arborizations of the Purkinje cells, 
dendrites soon subdivide, while their neurites but with collaterals from the underlying py- 
eiiter into the molecular layer and there bi- ramidal fibres. We clearly have here provision 
furcate. Other cells of the granular layer for both asoending and descending fibres con- 
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neotiiig the ctiebellar cortex with the great 
motor and sensory tracts leading down from 
the cerebral cortex. The caudal peduncles 
enter the corpora restiformia and contain 
filu'es to the fleece and vennia. They receive 
the ascending direct cerebellar tract of the 
spinal cord/ fibres from the great lemniscus 
system (nuclei funiculi gracilis et cuneatus), 
and, directly or indirectly, fibres from the 
au<litoi 7 nerve, and others less thoroughly 
known. 

The Memhrams (meninges). The mem- 
branous envelopes of the central nervous 
systein are three in numlier, the innermost or 
pia belonging strictly to the nervous organ, 


tween the two cerebral hemispheres dorsaliy 
of the callosum, forming the iaix and enclosing 
the great longitudinal blood sinus. The 
membi*anc8 are subject to various diseases, 
often of a serious character. Lepturaeuingitis 
is a purulent infiammatiou of the pia and ad- 
jacent parts of the brain. It is an infectious 
and often epidemic disease due to a diplo- 
coccus. Primary meningitis originates at the 
base of the brain ; minute hemo» rl)ages in the 
brain substance and distension of the ventricles 
are frequent concomitants. The prognosis is 
grave, and recovery in any event usually but 
partial. Tubercular meningitis is apparently 
due to infection from other organs. Pachy- 



Fig. 8. Di.'igraaimatic section of a convolution of the cerebellum. 

Gtan., grant) lar layer; Mol.y molecular layer cctally of Po rKiuje cells; P, Pnrkinje cells; G, cell of 
Golgi type, with finely divided neurite in granular layei’ ; gr., granule cell with bifid neurile in molecular 
layer; m, basket cell, whose collaterals, ik, form arborizations about the cells of Purkiiije; dendrite 
cells ; gh, glia cells. 

Fig. 9. A single Purklnje cell (by Golgi’s method), n, axis-cylinder process, passing into the granular 
layer ((/). 


while the outer one, the dura, is more closely 
associated with the bony walls. The middle 
membrane, or arachnoid, is variable in its 
relations. Sometimes the outer envelope is 
called pachymenix, and the inner leptomeiiix, 
though these terms appear more often in 
combinations, such as pachymeningitis. Tlie 
dura within the cranium is apparently simple, 
but within the spinal cavity it is cleft into an 
inner layer, or theca, and an outer one closely 
attached to the vertebrae. The interval be- 
tween these is the epidural space. The space 
between the cerebellum and cerebrum is 
occupied by a fold of dura (sometimes ossified) 
constituting the tentorium. From the middle 
of the tentorium a similar fold extends be* 


meningitis is an inflammation of the dura, and 
is an accompaniment of various diseases, < speci- 
ally chronic diseases of the brain itself. The 
meuiuges are freely supplied with sensory cere- 
bro-spinal and vaso-motor sympathetic nerves. 

Circulation in tlie Brain, The circulation 
within the brain is chiefly provided for by 
the vessels of the meninges, and those of the 
intrusions of the brain walls forming apparently 
intm-veiitricular plexuses. Although Mendel 
has found that the pics-sure iu the cortical 
arteries is less than that in the carotids, it is 
true that any serious alteration in the vascular 
pressure is attended with functional dis- 
turlutnce. The intra-cranial arteries full into 
two systems, (i) The meningeal, or dural, 
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which ramify upon the dura and diploi of the 
cranium. Nearly the whole dura is supplied 
by brandies of the external carotid, of which 
the medi-ilural is the largest. The internal 
carotid supplies tlie hypopliysis and Gasser’s 
ganglion. The vertebral gives rise to the 
post-dural, which supplies the dura of the 
post cranial fossa, especially tlie falx. (3) In- 
trinsic artei ies are sucli us t-upply tlie brain 
substance. Four arteries suj^ply this system, 
the paired carotids and tlie vertcbrals. 
These primary vessels combine to foini the 
circle of Willis in the brain base, and from 
this polygonal vessel arise all the cerebral 
arteiits. 1 11 tra- vascular pressure is less in 
the grey than in the white matter. The veins 
likewise are divided into dural and intrinsic 
veins, and all of the dural and most of the 
intriiieic veins open into sinuses or spaces with 
n<»ii-collapsil)le walls. Tlie largest sinus is 
the longitudinal, 2)iirallel to the sagittal suture, 
and is tin* vessel pre.sentiiig most difliculty to 
intru-cranial operation. Tlie lympiiatic system j 
of tlie brain, though obscure, is not wholly 
absent. Its most rudimentary fu'm is seen 
in the peri-cellular spaces. Tlie lymph canals j 
collect aii«l pass out in company with the 
veins. The endynia and liypopbysis are closely 
as.sociatcd with the ly]n2)h-vasciilirr syateriis. 

IV. FUNCllONS OF THK BrAIN. Two 
general theories of brain function may be dis- 
tinguished. According to the earlier, more 
inediiuiical theory, tlie brain i.s a collection of 
dilfereiit organs wliich, while more or less 
connected serially by nervous paths, are never- 
thele.ss distinct in nature and function. This 
anatomical .survey of tlie psych ol(?gical concept 
of di.scrote facilities received strong support 
from tile data of localiziitioii, although tluTe 
have always been advocates of the doctrine of 
cerebral unily. Modern liistoJogical researches 
Iiave reinforced the argument for the essenti.d 
unity of the brain by sliowing that not only 
are all 2)arts derived from the homogeneous 
brain-tube, but th.it the cellular elements have 
a homologous origin from the ventricular • 
epithelium. Furthermore, the discovery of- 
eommuiiicntion by conligiiity rather than actual 
continuity structure, indicatefl tliat the 
intercom m I miciitioii may be much more com- 
plicated and extensive than was formerly 
supposed possible. The vast complexity of 
the f)bi-ou.s processe.s from the various cells, 
and the systems of collaterals and association 
fibres, reveal in tlie luaiii a degiee of solidarity 
inconsistent with a rigid localization. The 
conditions seen in braius of Amphibia, where 


an almost undifferentiated zone of cells adjacent 
to the ventricles serves for all the various and 
diverse functions, and where chains of asso- 
ciated cells mark the course of tracts of the 
highest importance, forcibly impress the 



Fig. 10. Switch cell from pes (tegmentum) region 
of the finh. 



Fig, II. Portion of nuoleue ruber (rotundatus) of 
tho hsh. a, Gelatinous glomerule ; 6 , clustered cells ; 
e, a ganglion cell. 

idea that it is raflmr the relations than the 
structure of the cells which determine the func- 
tion, and that tho nervoiw or pliysical resultant 
is, ill a sense, the algebraic sum of tho activi- 
ties — an equation of function. 

The neurocytes may be roughly classed as 
centripetal, centrifugal, and intercalary, with 
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respect to the central organ or stations ; all eixtcr into the conscious presentation. As 
tliough, strictly speaking, each neurocyte is the wave of excitation passes from the visual 
simply a node in a path, the cellipetal parts centre to other parts, the proportional partici- 
heiug dendrites; the cellifugal, the neurite. pation of other centres increases, producing 
The third class seems to serve to divide a tract a composite containing more distantly related 
or to swifeh stimuli from the direct to an eknients. 

indirect route, as in the tegmental nuclei. See Wliat the exact nature of the infra-conscious 
Figs. 9, lo, II, processes in the thalamus, &c., is, may never 

There is much reason to helieve that within, become wholly clear. The stimuli from the 
as well as outside tlie central sy.sten], many organ of sense are said to be organized for 
neurocytes may be merged in a single long presentation to tlie cortical centres, A very 
circuit or tract. In some cases the cell body important function also is the proper provision 
is thrown out of circuit and remains a mere for tiie complex reflex co-ordinations. Heinoval 
appendage with a nutritive function only, while of any centre or area impairs tiie erpii librium, 
in others the impuLso passes through the cell, and fo, aside from suppressing the function 
and is thei*e probubly ivinforccd or modified, of the destroyed organ, alters the ‘tone' of 
Good illustrations of the complicated paths consc^ousne^s. 

pursued by a stimulus arc afforded by the ^flie existence of non-functioning cells or 
special senses. I "or exanij^le, an iiritution in portioius from wliich new neurocytes may 
the nasal ej)it helium passes via a neurite, or develop on occasion, is rendered probable by 
from cell to cell to a neurite whose fine the data of histogenesis and hy the occurrence 
arborizations enter a glomerule and corn- of functional Hubstitutiorr. 
muiiicatii with one of tin* dendrites of one of That the cenihcllum docs not participate in 
the mitj-al cells of the pero. See Fig. 6 the p.sycliical, emotional, or generative func- 
(Nl-:ttVous System). Thence the stimulus may tions has been made prohabk by recent 
pass via a neurite or cliaiii of cells to the experiments. Tluit it lias no direct relation 
liip2X)canipus, and there a similar communica- to the fifth or eighth nerve roots seems 
lion is eiVeeb d with the dendrites of the long likely, although some connection vrith the 
pyramids of tlie hippocampal cortex, in the vestibulai’ apparatus is conceded, 
bodii s of which we may suppose an excitation The direct ciVcct of iijjury to or disease of 
is established, the clYect of which upon the tlie entire cerebellum is disturbance of motor 
total equilibrium of the sensorium constitutes equilibrium and co-ordination evidenced by 
a sensation of Btucll. But, at the same time, impel feet station and locomotion without 
other ncuiitcs convey stimuli via the fimbria notable reduction of motor power. Astasia, 
and fornixto the tlialanmSjWlieiv reflex associa- or unsteadiness of head, trunk, and limbs, is 
tions of tlie most complicated sort are effected, permanent. Injury confined to the median 
In fact the whole infra-coi tical tone is perluqis lobe produces similar synijitonis, but le.ss pro- 
modified, and proibiind changes in circulation nounced, while unilateral injury affects the 
and tlie relative receptivity of various sense j equilihiai ion of the same side. Section of the 
organs may rcMilt. Nor arc these suli-cou- peduncles of one .side produces essiuitiully 
ficioUB cbangCH <ievoid of tlieir secondary in- the same (dfocts as destnielion of the corre- 
fliicuce on etmsciousness. spondiiig lateral lobe of the cerebellum^ 

Tlie theory of consciousness which seems Section of tlie middle pc<luncle3 results in 
best to coiift‘rm to the conditions of brain jitropliy of tlie nucleus poiitis of the opposite 
stniciure and its observed unity is that each side and tlie coniiocting pons fibres. There is 
conscious state is an expression of fhe total evidence that removal of one half of the cere- 
equilibrium of the conscious mccluiiiism, and bellum increases the excitability of the opposite 
that intercurrent stimuli are continually shift- cerebral hemisifiiere. 

ing tlie equilibrium from one to another class The medulla oblongata participates largely 
of activities. la other words, the sensation in the retlex functimis of tlie spinal cord, but 
accompanying a given colour presentation is is pre-eminently the locus of the primary 
not due to tho vibrations in tlie visual centre centres of special sense. Here, too, the 
in the occipital lobe, but to the state of cortical centres of the vagus nerve provide for vital 
equilibi iiuii or the equation of cortical excite- co-ordinations. The term ‘ vital node,' though 
meat when that colour stimulus predominates, perhaps an anatomical fiction, expresses the 
Previous vestigial excitements and co-ordina- iutimute co-ordinations between the centres 
tions w ith the data from other cortical centres for vascular, I’espiratory, and digestive func- 
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tioiis in centres immediately adjacent to the 
floor of the metacoele. The psychical impor- 
tance of these centres lies in their intimate, 
though obscure, relation to the emotions. The 
anatomical basis for this connection is^ as yet, 
wholly unknown. 

For discussion of the phylogeny of the Brain, 
see Nervous System. 

V. Comparative Anatomy. — Comparisons 
of the huiiian brain with that of biutes are 
made in various ways, the relations of mere 
volume or weight being untrustworthy. In 
general, it is obvious that the extent to which 
consciousness has been interpolated in the 
cycle of nervous processes increases as we 
ascend the scale. The area of cortex devoted 
to the immediate spheres of the sense organs 
is surprisingly great in lower vertebrates. 
The lowest of tlie special senses (smell) is 
found to occupy a relatively enormous pro- 
portion of the cortex in reptilia, and even in 
marsupials such a disproportion is conspicuous. 
It is only in liigher mammals that a large pro- 
portion of the coitex seems to have been 
reserved for correlations of higher orders. 
The apparent absence of a callosum in mar- 
supials, &c., has a morphological rather than 
functional l^earing, for the associational fibres 
proper to the callosum pass via the pre- 
commissure. In the estimation of the position 
of a brain type in the scale, use is made of 
certain indices. The occipital and parietal 
indices are the distances along the mesal 
margin of the hemisphere intercepted by the 
intersection of the external parieto-occipital 
Assure and the central Roland ic fissure respec- 
tively, measuring from the occipital pole in the 
first case, and from the occipito-parietal inter- 
section in the other ; the measurements being 
ill hundredths of the entire length along the 
dorsal margin of the hemisphere. A table of 
such meusiirements is given as follow^s; — 


Human. 

months 0. 

At tcmi 
4-5 years 
Adults 


Orang 

Chiinpauzee 

Hamadryas 

Cvnocephalas 

]VI aca^pie 

Cebus 


index. 

188; 

P, index, 

28-5 

»» 

j8’6 

ts 

24.7 

» 

20-7 

tf 

24.1 


20-8 

tt 

357 


23. 2 

tt 

24*2 

$» 

2T-2 

tt 

35*5 

Apei 

j. 




23-2 

tt 

213 

ft 

24'3 

tt 

19.9 

ft 

^ 9-5 

ft 

30.5 

ft 

29.7 

ff 

22*6 

ff 

310 

tt 

19.0 

ft 

33-1 

ft 

20.6 


In low apes tliere is an enormous increase 


in the occipital portion of the border, whereas 
in high apes the amount of increase is smaller. 
Only Primates, which alone possess well- 
developed occipital lobes, exhibit transitory 
fissures of the cerebrum. The cuneus in 
certain abnormal conditions of the human 
bi-ain resembles that of apes. 

The insula is larger in the male than in 
the female, and in the f^uropean than in 
lower races. In the relations of the insula 
and its opercula the embryonic conditions in 
man resemble those of apes. Cf. Index 
( cephalic), and Anthropoid. 
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GLOSSARY OF BRAIN ANATOMY. 

[llie cTOBs-rererences in Small Capitals refer to 
other topics in the Dictionary, tho.v6 in Roman type 
to other terms in this glo8.sary.J 

AfterMraln. The medulla oblongata. 

AUt Oinerea. The thin dorsal wall of the meta- 
ooele where it joins the velum caudale. 

Alar Plate. One of the regions of the medullary 
tube. The longitudinal zone on either side near the 
base from which arise the sensory nerve roots. 

Alveus. The tibrous layer of the ventricular sur- 
face of the gyrus hippocampus. 

Ammonshom : see Hip;K}Campus. 

Ansa J^entiformis. FLl^rcs from the pntamen of 
the nucleus lentiformis which, instead of passing 
through the internal capsule, pass near the brain base 
I on their way to tho thalamus. 

1 Ansa Psdnnoularls. Fibres forming an arch 
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Buperliouilly to the cerebral peduncles and ventrad of 
the nucleus leiitifurniis ; tlie * substantia iunoDUiiata.’ 

Aquaednotns Sylvii : see Iter. 

Araohnoidoa. The middle one of the three mun- 
bruxies investin'^' the brain. See JIbain ■^Mt'iunges). 

Arbor Vitae. The ])ecu(iar ramose appearance 
preseiitctl by a section oftI»e cerebellum, which is due 
to tlie disiriliiilion of the white and grey matter. 

Area Olfactoria. The region on the ventral 
aspect of the hemispheres throiigli which the olfactory 
radiations p:»s 8 on their way to the hippt>campua. 

Area Parolfactorla. The median aspect of the 
hemispheres cophabul of the lamina termiualis and 
veutrad of the free cortex [KdingerJ. 

Area Post-perforata : see rWf»>rata. 

Area Preperforata : see Perforata. 

Aula. 'I'he remnant of the embryonic vesicle 
which connects the third ventricle by way of the portae 
with the lateral ventricles. 

Axial Xiobes. The solid masses of grey matter 
fonning the massive part of the hemispheres in some 
low vertebi stes. They contain the homologues <»f the 
striata and some additional un differentiated structures. 

Axis, Cerebro-spinal : see Neuraxis. 

Basal O-anglia. The masses of grey matter below 
the cortex forming the terminal stations of the lower 
projection systems. The corpora striata | Pdinger], or 
these b<.dies together with the nuclei of the thalamus 
[many authors]. 

Basal Plate. One of the regions of the medul- 
lary tube. The longitudinal zone forming the median 
ventral portion ‘ [*ri?mirily iiHunbraiiouh). 

Bracbiuxu Ck>niuiictivum Gerebelli. I’he pre- 
peduncle. »See IVdunculi tycrcbelli. 

Brachium luferius Cerebellt The post- 
peduncle. h>ee reduuouli CVrebelli. 

Brachium Opticum. The central prolongation of 
the optic tracts, together with fibres from the cortex. 

Brachium Pontis. The uiedi-poduncle. See Pe- 
dimculi Cerebidli. 

Brachium Quadrigeminum : see ihuchium Opti- 
ciini. 

Brachium Superius Cerebelli, Tlie pre- 
pediinde. See i’edunculi (\;rebdli. 

Broca's Region. The cortical region near the 
Sylvian fissure associated with the function of speech. 

Bulb. Tlie medulla oblongata, especially in com- 
pounds, as bulbar paralysis ; a term the use of which 
is not to be commended. 

Bulbus Olfactorlus. Tlie protuberance from the 
hemisphere which receives the olfactory * nerve’ (more 
properly radi.t : see H.idix Olfivcbuius). It consists of 
an external part, or pero, and an axial portion, the p<53. 

Burdach’s Column. Ilie more lateral of the two 
dorsal fibre coluiniui of the cord. In the medulla it 
becomes thcfunicnlus ciineatus. 

Calamus Scrlptorlus. The most caudal tip of 
the fourth ventricle. 

Calcar [Avis]. A protuberance into the caiidal 
cornu of tbe lateral ventricle due to the invagination 
of the cortex in the region of the hssura calcarina ; the 
hippocampus minor. 

Canalis Centralis. 'Ilio remnant of tlie cavity 
of the medullary tube of the embryo and the cou- 
tiu nation within the spinal cord of the ventricles, or 
coelia, «)f the brain. 

Capsules. The internal and external capsules are 
white bauds hetween the nuclei leiitiformis and cau- 
datuHi'capsulainterna) and ectally of the latter (f^apsula 
externa;. The motor fibres from the pariolal regions 
of the cortex are more or les.s (segregated within the 
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internal capsule in accordance with their disti-lbution 
in the cortex. See Corpus Striatum. 

Cauda Squina. The brush-like divergent cluster 
of fibies springing from near the caudal extremity of 
the spiuiil cord. 

Caudate Nucleus : see Corpus Striatum. 

Central drey. Kelatively undifferentiated grey 
matter whicli retains its primitive position near the 
ventricular surface. 

Centrum Semlovale. The oval mass of white 
mutter in the dorssal region of the lieiiiisphere dorsad 
of the insula. 

Cerebellum. The massive organ developed in the 
roof of the medulla by the concrescence of lateral 
masses. In man it is corrugated, lobed, and plicated 
in sucli a way as to increase enormously its cortical 
layers. It is intimately c<uiiiected with equilibration, 
iti vvbicli fuuction it is associated with the labyriuthiuo 
nerve from the internal ear. 

Cerebrum. The paired body developed from tlie 
thlckeneil parietes of the emljryoiiie fore-brain, con- 
sisting of two hemispheres o<uiiiected by commissural 
libres. The organ yntr excellence of intelligence, voli- 
tion, and C(»nsciousn^^■^s. 

Cbiasma [Opticum]. The crossing (partial 
decussation) of the optic nerves vf?ntrally of the brain. 
See Nkrvous Systbm ^Cranial Serves), 

Cingulum. A band of fibres in tlie gyms forni- 
catus connecting the latter w'itli the olfact<»ry lobes. 

Circle of Willis. The polygouHlIy arranged trunk 
of bltMid- vessels near the bant* of the brain uiud within 
it), from wliirh arise the more iiiijM/rtant arteries of 
the brain. See BiiAfN (Circulation), 

Choroid Plexus. An invagination into the brain 
vcnirioles of the pin, bigelher with ependymal lining, 
Cf. Tela : see J'levus. 

Clark’s Column. A cidlular column in the dorso- 
lateral region of the spinal cord connected by libies 
with the cerebellum (*= colnmna vesicularis). 

Claustrum. A small layer of nerve cells em- 
bedded in the extern.al c.ipsule enially of the insula. 

Clava. A protuberance in tim biglier part of the 
funiculus gr.acilis containing the nucleus of the 
funiculus gracilis. 

Coelia. Oavities formed by the dilation of the 
original cavity of the inediiilary tube ; the brain 
ventricles. See Vkstriclf. 

Colliculi. A pair of j»rotuV>erances into the 
mesococlu in some lower aiiimals. 

Columuae Fornlois. 'I'he two oolmnnar masses of 
filircs from the corpus fornicis, leading thence to the 
thalamus and corpora inaminiJlaria via tractua cortico- 
niammil laris. 

Columns : see special article on this topic. 

Commissure : see special article uu this topic. 

Conarium : see Epiphysis. 

Conus Terinlnalis. The conical caudal portion 
of the spinal cord, extending into the filuin terminale. 

Convolution : see Gyrus. 

Corona Badiata. The sum of the fibres connect- 
ing the cortex with lower centres and passing through 
the capsules of the corpus striatum. The name refers 
to the appearance presented by the fibres as they 
radiate from the striatum. 

Cornu Ammonia : see llippi>campuB. 

Cornu Vsntrlculars. (>ne of the horn-like 
projections from the lateral ventricles. These are 
distinguished as the ceplialic (or anterior), caudal 
(or posterior), and ventral (or median or descending) 
cornua. 

[Corpora] QuaArigemina. The four paired 
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eminences upon the roof of the mammalian mesen- 
cephalon. The cephalic pair (preji^eniiiium) are in the 
position of the tectum opticuni of lower vertebrates. 

[Corpus] Oallosnm. The dorsal band of com^ 
missural tibres connecting the cortex of the two 
heraispVterea, especially (it is claimed) the regions 
supplying the corona radiata. 

[Corpus] Caudioaua : see Corpus Marnmillare. 

[Corpus] Dsntatum: see Nucleus Den tat us. 

Corpus or Nucleus EctoxnammlUaris. That 
part of the maiimiillary lying laterad of the central 
cell cluster. 

Corpus Fornlois. The median (azygos) body 
formed by the fusit»u of the crura fornicis. It gives 
rise to the colnuinae fornicis veiitrally. 

[Corpus] Oenlcnlatum. A cell cluster on the 
lateral aspect of the tiialaiuus connected with the 
optic fibre system. Two parts (lateralc and mediale) 
are recognized. 

Corpus or * Ganglion * or Nucleus Kabenulao. 

A paired mass of cells in the dorsal part of the 
thalamus (epithalamus) near the insertion of the 
epiphysis. 

Corpus or Nucleus Znterpedunoularis. A cell 
cluster on tlie median ventral aspect of the brain 
base, ceplnilad of the pons within the trigomim 
interpediincularc; the terminus of Meynert’s bundle. 

Corpus or Nucleus Ntammlllarls. A rlu^ter of 
cells caudad of the infundibulum and within the 
tuber cimreuin. The inferior toiininus of the 
coliimnae bu nicis. 

I Corpus] Pineale : see Kpiphysis. 

[Corpus I Nestlforme. One of the caudal pe- 
duncles (poxt-ptMlunruli) of the cerebellum, funning 
a proluberaiico on tlie dorso-latcral aspect of the 
medulla. 

[Corpus] Striatum. The princii)al cell aggregate 
in the bast' of the h<Mni.v| there (ft.ee Daeal Ganglia). . 
The striata are c<*n)|xi.n d of the caudate and lentiform ' 
nuclei, which are separated by the internal capsule 
(q. V.). The stnata are represcnlerl in the .•i.vial lobe.s 
of lower animals. 

Corpus Subthalamicum or Corpus Euysi : see 

N ucltMi<4 SubUialHiiiicns. 

[Corpus] Trapezoideum. Transverse decuwaaling 
fibres of the ventral part of the inednlla ooniuviing 
the auditory nuclei of rdm one side with the lemnifrcus 
tract of the other. 

Cortez Cerebelli. 'Hie su))erficial layers of grey 
matter of the ccrcbclluni. 

Coi'tez Cerebri. The external layer of the 
mantle part of the hcmisplmre, coinpo}?ed chiefly of 
cells and their processes, and containing the centres 
for tho voluntary iu<.)tit>ns and sensations. The organ 
of consciousness. 

Crura Cerebri : see rednncnli Cerebri. 

Crura Porniols. The fibres of the fornix which 
connect the hippocampal region with the median 
corpus fornicis. 

Crnsta: see Pes Pednncwli. 

Cnlmeu. One of the l<»bulea of the vermis cere- 
belli on the dorsal asjiect. 

Cuneuii. A triangular lobe of the mesal cortex 
bounded by the fissiira parieto-occipitalis and the 
iissura calcarina. 

Beoussatlo CsrsbelU Vsntralis. Fibres which 
cross in the middle lino near the ventral aspect of the 
cerebellum. The exact components of this decussa- 
tion remain to be made out. 

Becuavatioa. The number of decussatious is very 
great. 8ee special article on this topic. 


Beiter's Cells. The constituent elements of the 
neuroglia. 

Belter’s Nucleus. A cell cluster d^^rsally of the 
acustic nucleus in the lateral part of the medulla. 

Blacoele. The third Ventricle (q.v.). 

Biencepbalon. The thalamns. 

Dorsal Plate. One of the regions of the medullary 
tube. I'hat longitudinal zone forming tlie dorsal 
ri.gion, usually membranous and in some segments 
plexiform. 

Dorsal Sac : see Parapli vsis. 

Borso-median Fasciculus : see Fasciculus T^>ngi- 
tuditialiB Dorsalis. 

Bnra [Mater]. The outer membrane of the brain. 
See Drain (Mc-ninges). 

Embolus. A mass of grey matter in the cere- 
bellum mesally of the nucleus dentutus. 

Encephalon. The l>rain. 

Ettdyma ; see E[ieridyma. 

Epencepbalon. I’he cerebellum. 

Ependyma. The (originally ciliated) Uh^ng inem- 
br.4iie of tlio dteVm. 

Epiphysis. The median projection from the dor- 
sal wall of the epithalamus caudad of the supra-comuiiH- 
sure. Cf. J’ariktal Organ. 

Eplstriatnm. One of the parts of the axial lobe 
of some low vertebrates. 

Epithalamus. The dorsal {>art of the thalamus 
containing the mtcleus habenulae and other cell groups. 

Palz (Cerebri]. A vertical projection of the 
dura occupying the longitudinal fissure between the 
cerebral hem i spheres. 

Fascia Deutata. The gyrus dentatns. 

Fasciculus Communis. A longitudinal fibre 
system of the medulla of the h.uver vertebrates, con- 
tributing f>ne •>!“ the seT)St>ry component^ to the ermial 
nerves. Drobably re)uv.sented by the* fasc. solitarius 
of the niainmals. See Kkkvors Svstem (i'raniai 
Nerves). 

Fasciculus Lonflritudinalis Dorsalis. A tract 
of longitudinal fibres ctdleetcd ventrally of the ven- 
tricle, appearing near the region of the nuclei of the 
third and fuinth nerves .and extending through the 
medulla ijito the sf>in«l cord. 

Fasciculus Retroflexus : see Traotus Habeiiulo- 
interpeduncularis sssMevnert’s bundle. 

Fasciculus Solltarins i see Tractus SoliLariu^i. 

Fibrae Arcuatae. Transverse fihresin the medtili.a. 
Tw'o portions are recoginzeil — the exteruae, Jy ing cctul • y 
of the irapezoidt um near the ventnd surface, and the 
intrmao, more €lee})lv situated tliau the trcipezoideuni. 

Fillet: see Lemniscus. 

Filum Olflaictorium. One of the fibre bundle.s of 
the radix olfaotoiius up y.\ 

Filum Terminale. The slender caudal prolonga- 
tion of the spinal cord. 

Fimbria. The fibrous zone at the ventral edge of 
the hippocampus. 

Fissura. A furrow of the cortex. Frequently 
used interchivngenbly with sulcus. The German No- 
menclature (^>nlUlil^ion propose to limit the term 
fissure to the more deejdy incised sulci of the cerebrum 
or cerebellum. This distinction is inconstant and 
leads to confusion, A more satisfactory distinction 
would be to restrict the term fissure to the cerol)niinj 
and sulcus to the cerebellum, thus cinliodying in the 
n.nne a hx^ative index. For the terminology of the 
fissures see the figures. 

Fleobslgr*s Tract. The direct cerebellar tract, or 
dorso-lateral tract of the coid ; an ascending tract 
lying doresally of Gower’s Tract (q. v.). 
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VloooiilTis. One of the lateral projectiona of the 
eerebrlhnn. A subordinate portion forma the para> 
flocculus. 

Xluid, Ceirebro>Bpliial« A clear fluid, somewhat 
resembling lymph, filling the brain ventriclea and the 
aubaracbnoid space. 

Vollnm ▼ermla. One of the lobxili of the median 
lobe of the cerebolluin, lying on its dorsal surface. A 
modern usage applies the term folium generioally for 
gyri of the cerebellum, limiting the application of 
gyrus to the cerebrum. 

Foramen of Magendl. An 0{>ening through the 
dorsal roof of the medulla communicating with the 
subarachnoid .tpace. 

Foramen of Monro : see Portae. 

Foroepo. That portion of the callosal Bbrea doth- 
ing the caudal cornu of the lateral ventricles. 

Fore*braln : see Prosencephalon. 

Fornix. A complicated fibre system connecting 
the hippocampus with other parts of the brain. 8 ec 
Columnar, Corpus and Crura Fornicis, and Fimbria. 

Fonaa Bylvii. The depression in the laieral aspect 
of the cortex cerebri in which the insula is situated. 

Fovea Xiimbica. A depressed line se|>arating the 
olfactory region of the ventral aspect of the hemi* 
sphere from the paliiutii proper. 

Fundamental Plate. One of the regions of the 
medullary tube. A longitudinal zone on either side 
of the basal plate cuntaiutiig ilie origins of tlie motor 
nerves. 

Funicnlua Cuneatus. The medullary coniinoa> 
lion of the column of Hurd.^ch of the spinal cord. 

Funloulna Oracilis. 'Die inednllary continua- 
tion of the column of Goll of the 8 )dual cord. A terete 
fibre bundle iinmediately adjacent to the dor£0*mediau 
line of tiie medulla. 

Oanglion: see special article on thi^ topic. For 
nuitiy current descriptive terms beginning with gan- 
glion see Nucleus. 

Oasser’s Oanglion. The ganglion on the root of 
the fifth cranial nerve. 

Oenn. A purely descriptive term indicating the 
abrupt flexure of an organ or tract, as the genu of the 
r<»ot fibres of the seventh nerve, or the genu corporis 
oallosi. 

OlomemlnB Olfhotorins. One of the aggregates 
of fibres formeil by the intermingling of the terminal 
arborizations of the olfactory ra<lices (* nerves ’) 
the dendrites of the mitral crlls of the olfactory bulb 
(pero). See Gjidix Olfactoriiis. 

GoU’s Colnmn. The median dorsal bundle of the 
cord which is continued into the medulla as the 
funicuUw gracilis. 

Gower's Tract. A tract from the spinal cord to 
the cerebellum ; the a<<cciiding antero-lateral tract of 
the cord. Jby some authors regarded as going to the 
cerebrum as w'ell as to the cerebellum. 

Gyms. One of the folds or convolutions between 
the fissures of the cerebral cortex. A gyrus of the 
cerebellum may conveniently be distinguished as a 
folium. F(jr the terminology of the gyri see the 
figures. 

Kabemtla or Kabena : see Nucleus Habenulae. 

Hemispliere. One of the lateral halves of the 
cerebrum. Also applied to the lateral lobes of the 
cerebellum, except the vermis. 

Kind-brain. The cerebelluin or the cerebellum 
and pons ; sometimes also applied to tlie cerebellum 
and medulla or bi the medulla alone. 

Hippocampnii. The cornu ammonis or caudo- 
median portion of the cerebral Cortez, which is curiously 


condupiicate and partly rolled by a reverse curve into 
the ventricle. The osmotic cortical region. 

Kippooatnpna minor t see Calcar. 

Horn : see Cornu. 

Bypopbjnia. A composite body formed by the 
union of an outgrowth of the mucous membrane of 
the fauoes with a process from the infundibulum. 

Hypotbalamne. The ventral portion of the ibala^ 
mus, including the infundibulum. Contrasted with 
the epithalamus. 

Znftmdibultun. The ventral projection of the 
hypothalamus with the corresponding portion of the 
diacoele. The hypophysis comes into relation with 
the brain at this point. 

Znenla [Keili]. A submerged gyrus lying in the 
Sylvian fossa, aud protected (in man) by theopercula. 

ZetbiiiTiJi. The constricted part of the brain imme* 
diately cephalad of the cerebellum. 

Zter. The tube-like remnant of the second em- 
bryonic vesicle ; the cavity of the mesencephalon, or 
mesi'icoele ; the aquacductus Sylvii. 

l^amlna Terminally. That part of the median 
wall of the fore-brain which extends fr<un the preoptic 
recess to the paraphysis. It is supposed to contain 
the morphological front, or cephalic extremity, of the 
nerve tube. See Ncurof>ore, 

iLaqueus : see Leiiiniscus. 

Xiemnlycuji. The fillet ; a bundle of sensory fibres 
extending from the lateral aspects of the medulla to 
the mesencephalon. It contains ascending tracts from 
the several sensory nuclei of the modullaand spinal cord. 

Unibio ILobc. The mesal part of the psiJliuin and 
the ventral Htructiires of the hemispheres, including 
the hjpiK>campuB, septum, gyrus fi>mi<:atu 8 , parol- 
fsictory region, &c. All of these, except possibly the 
gyrus fornicatiis, seem to be associated with the 
olfactory function. 

Xilngula. One of the lobes of the \ ermis cerebelli. 

X^obus. A term applied to poorly defined areas of 
the cerebrum ; a more e.ttensive term than gyrus, aa 
frontal, teniiporal, occipital lobes. 

Z^bus Olfiactorlus. The protnl>eranoe of the cere- 
brum, from which arises the pes olfactorius. 

Iiuys’ Body ; see Nucleus SubthalHiuicus, 

Byra [BavidiaJ. A triangular median area be- 
tween the cullosiim and the cijrpus fornicis. 

Mantle ; see Pallium. 

Mauthner'a Fibres. Large fibres in the spinal 
cord arising in ceilrt connected with the roots of the 
eighth nerve. They arc found in tailed amphibia and 
fishes, aud are probably as80ciate<l with the power of 
equilibrium in a fluid medium. 

Mednlla Oblongata. The prolongation of the 
spinal cord cepbahid which surrounds the metacoele, 
or chamber formed from the third embryonic vesicle, 
with the exception of the cerebellum. The pons is 
sometimes exclude<i. The medulla and cerebellum 
together constitute the rhombencephalon. The me- 
dulla is primarily the seat of the nerve centres connected 
with the vital somatic i>rocesses. 

Medullary tube. The eml^ryonio nervous system 
at a very early ]> 6 rtod of its development, immediately 
after its invagination from the ectoderm, and while 
stilt preservingits primitivecharacier of an undifferen- 
tiated epithelial tube. 

Meninges : see Bbaik. 

MeiMBoeplieloiL. The mid-brain, comprising the 
corpora quadrigeinina tegmentum and pus pedunouli. 

Megoeoele : see Iter. 

Meeoetriatvutt* One of the parts into which the 
axial lobe of some vertebrates has been divided. 
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The fonrth Ventaiclk (q. v.) 

MetatliAlaiiiii^. That part of the diencephalon 
forminjy^ the traneitinu into the mesencephalon. 

IKetattoephaloA. The cerebeliam and pona ; some- 
timca also applied to the medulla or to both the cere- 
bellum and the medulla. 

Meyiiert'a Bimdle: see Tractua Habennlodnter- 
peduncularia. 

Xid-braln. The mefiencephnlon. 

Myelencephalon : aee Neiiraxis; also applied to 
the medulla obl<>n<^ata alone. 

Veuraxia. The brain and spinal cord, or cerebro- 
spinal axis. 

Vanvoblajit. An immatat-e nerve cell. Of. Neuro- 
cyte. 

Beurocyte. The mature nerve cell. See special 
article on this topic. 

nreuroiflia. The supporting tissue of the neuraxis. 
See special ai'ticle on this topic. 

Venron ; see Neurocyte. 

Venropore. TJie point where the medullary tube 
coinnuniicat«8 with the outer body surface at the 
cephalic extremity. A point in the lamina terminally 
supposed to indicate tlit; p.ositioii of the neuropore, is 
termed the rccessus neur(.)poricus (■elobus olfactorius 
impar, Kupllei). 

ITidnlns ; see Ndclkus. 

Nidtia [Avia]. A dcj»reMion on the ventral sur- 
face of Uie oerels.‘lluin. Nidus is also used as a 
syuoiiyin for NlfCLKrj.s (q. v.) 

Nodnlus. One of the vontro-mesal projections of 
the ccrrbeUiim. 

Ifuclens : see special article on this to])io. 

Vucletifl Amblgnna. The ventt al motor ntudeus 
of the. vaguH nerve. 

Nuclena Amygdalae. A mass of colls at the 
union of the p;irietjd lobe of the hemisphere with the 
thalamus ; probably associated with tlie olfactory 
apparatus. 

Knolena Arenatua. A cell cluster associated with 
the fibrae arcuatae of tlie medulla. 

Nucleus Caudatua : see Corpus Striatum. 

Nucleus Nentatns. A cluMter of nerve cells in 
the ventro-lalcral parts of the vermis cerebelli. 

Nucleus Nuniculi Cunestl, The terminal nucleus 
of the column of llurdatih. 

Nucleus Nuniculi Oraollls. The terminal nucleus 
of the column of Goll. 

Nucleus OloboBUS. A mass of nerve cells in the 
ventral part of the cerebellum mesally of the embolus. 

Nucleus Habenulae. A cell cluster near the rocf 
of tim diacoele (third ventricle) near the oHgin of the 
epiphysis. 

Nucleus XientifonsLis or Nucleus BenUcularis : 

see Corpus Striatum. 

Nucleus NlfiTcr. A cellular stratum of the mesen- 
cephalon between the pes pedtinculi and the tegmen- 
tum ; the substaoiia nigra Sdmineringi, 

Nucleus Pontis. A cell clusti-r in the pons dorsally 
of the pyramids and serving as a switch -station between 
the latter and the cerebellum. 

Nucleus Buber. An important coll cluster in the 
C0}.>balic part of the tegmentum (mesencephalon). 

Nucleus ^SubtlialaiiilouB or Corpus Luysi. A 
mass of nerve cells in the caudal part of the thulainus 
near the iiiicleus rubor and closely associated with the 
nucleus niger, which replaoee it in the pe.^ remon. 

Nucleus Tegmeutl. A cell cluster in the meso- 
ventral part of the cerebellum. 

Nucleus Trspescideus. Cells in the corpus 
trapeeoideuju. 


Oblongata ; see Medulla. 

Olfactory Bobo : see Lobus Olfactorius ; sometimee 
also applied to the olfactory bulb. 

Olives. A series of corrugated layers of gray 
matter in the ventral part of the medulla connected 
with the fillet and cei*ebellum. They are derived from 
evaginations of the walls of the primitive medullary 
tube. 

Opareula. Lip-like folds of cortex ailing in the 
Sylvian fo^ssa and covering the insula. 

Optic Bobes. The homologues of the cefihallc 
pair of corpora quadrigemina as seen in various lower 
vertebiates. 

Pallium. The brain manlle, or roof of the pros- 
encephalon; it contains the cortex in higlier brains, 
but is membranouK in some fishes. 

Paracoele. The lateral Ventricle (q.v.). 

Paraphysis. An evaginatinn of the membranous 
roof of the fore-brain cephalad of the velum trans* 
vei^um. Some recent writers denominate this the 
* preparaphysis ' to distinguish it from a similar 
evaginatiou of the tela between the vi lum transversum 
and the siipra-commiHSure, the ‘ po^t-paraphysis.* The 
I latter is more profaTly termed * dorsal sac * ; it is the 
Zirbclpolster of the Germans. The inorjihological 
sigTiiticatice of these structures is intimately bound up 
with that of the epiphysis and Vabtkta.l Organ (q. v.). 

PeduucuU Cerebeill. Three pairs of fibre bundles 
connecting the cert belltim with the other parts of the 
brain. The cephalic pair (prepeduncles, or brachia 
conjunctiva cerebelli anterior) can be followed 
cophalad to the tegiucntum ; the medi-pcdunculi (bra- 
i hia pontis, or process! cerebelli ad pontem) detmssate 
venirally, fiirmiiig the pons; while the post-pedunculi 
(lirachia conjunctiva cerebelli posterior) form the 
corpora restiformia, 

Pedunouli Cerebri. The compact fibre bundles 
connecting the hemispheres with the lower centres 
and appearing as convergent prominences on the 
ventral surfaces of tiie mesencephalon. See Pes Peduii- 
ouli. 

Perforate or Perforated Space. An area in 

which iiuriierouB bl cm k 1- vessels enter the brain. The 
two most important are the preperforata in the area 
olfactoria and the post- perforata in the trigonum 
interped unind.*ire. 

Pero Olfactorius. The ectal portion of the oI factory 
bulb, including the glumeruleB and mitral cell zone ; 
the forniatio bulbaris of some authors. 

Pes Olfiactorius. The ental part of the olfactory^ 
bulb. 

Pes Pedunouli. The pedunculi cerebri in their 
course through the mesencephalon where they a|>pear 
on the ventral aspect leaving between tliem the tri- 
gonnm interped unciili. 

Pia [Mater]. The inner membrane of the brain. 
See Brain (Meninges). 

Pillars of tbe Pornix : see Golumnae Fornicis. 

Pineal : see Kpiphysis. 

Pituitary : see Hypophysis. 

Plexus. An anastomi>sis of nerves outside the 
brain. See special article on this topic. 

Plexus Cboroldeus : see Choroid IMcxus. 

Pons [Varolil]. The bundle of transvei'se fibres 
crossing the vontral aspect of the medulla near its 
cephalic end and composed largely of the middle 
peduncle fibres of the cerebellum. 

Portae. The two openings from the aula into the 
lateral ventricles. 

Post-gemlaum. The caudal pair uf curpoiu quad- 
rigemina. 
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Prefiremlnuan. The cephalic pair of corpora quad- 
ri,<;enuiiM. 

Prosenoephalon. The secondary fore-brain, in- 
cluding the sitriata. 

Psalterinm. The comniissura hippocampi. 

Psendocoele. A reinoant of the original cleft 
pcparatiiig tlie two cerebral hemispheres iuchided 
between the twu laminae of the septum, the hfth 
ventricle. 

Pulvlnar. A tub^^rosity of the dorso-Iateral aspect 
of the thalamus beloiij^drig to the optic system and 
associate<i with the goniculaturn. 

Purklaje’s Cells. Ijarge, glolxise cells charac- 
teristic of the cerebellar cortex. 

Pntamen. A district part of the nucleus lentiformis. 

Pyramids : see Traetiw (.V»rtico-»|>inaHs. 

Bpadiatio Strlo-thalamica. h'ibres connecting 
the striatum (caudate nucleus) and the thalamic and 
mesenocplial ic n uclei , 

Badiatio Tbalamo-occipitalls (» Optic Badia- 
tlon or Oratiolet’s Bnndle). A tract from the 
primitry optic centres (geniculata, &e.) to the cortex 
about the c linens. 

Badlx: see 8|>ecial article on tliis topic. 

Badlx Ollkctorlus. The so-called olfactory nerve, 
which is now supposed by some to consist of the root 
portion only, the ganglion being scattered in the 
mucoiifl membrane of the nose ; formerly, however, 
often applied to the tractus olfuct«)riu«, 

Baphe. A continuous decussation in the median 
plane of tlie medulla. 

Becessas Infandlbularis. The cavity of the 
infundibulum ; a part of the diacoele. 

Beoessus Mammlllaria. The projection of the 
diacoele into the niamniillary region of the thalamus. 

Becessl Post- and Prs-opticl. The )>rojectious 
of the diacoele caudad and cephalail of the chiasm. 

Bhinenoeplialon. The olfactory bulb and tracius ; 
Sometime.^ also extended to include the lobus olfac- 
torius. 

Bhombencephalon. The medulla, pons, and cere- 
bellum. 

Sacens Vasculosns. A vascular plexiform pro- 
trusit;u of the ventro-mesal wall of the thalamus, in 
some animals caudad of the hyiiophysis and between 
that body and the mammillaria. 

Septum I Pellncldum]. The thin median partition 
separating tiie hemispheres cephalad of the aula. It 
Contains the pseudocoele. 

Sponirloblast. One of the epitheliuin cells which 
constitute tlie embryonic nerve tube and give ri,se to 
the ependyma and neuroglia of the adult. 

Stem, All of the bi*:iin except the pallium and 
thc‘ cerebellum. 

StratTim Iiuoidnm. The middle zone of the gyms 
hippocampi. 

Stratum Zoufde [Thalami]. The superficial 
fibre layer on the dorsal aspect of the thalamus. 

Stzias Aonsticae. Transverse fibres connecting the 
accessory acusric nucleus of one side with the lem- 
niscus of the other. 

Striae Jbanolsil. Fibres which connect the hip' 
poenmpus with the lobus olfactorins by way of the 
dorsal surface of the callosum. 

Striae Xednllaxes : see Striae Acusticac. 

Subarachnoid Space. The space between the 
arachnoid and the pia and in communication with the 
brain ventricles through the foramen of Magendi. 

Snbatantla Oelatinosa [Bolandi]. Aa area of 
the spinal cord near the apex of the dorsal oomu and 
in the path of the root fibres. 


Substantia Vlgra [Sdmmeringi] : see Nucleus 
Niger. 

Substantia Perforata ; see Perforata. 

Substantia Beotlonlaris. The region beginning 
in the tegmentum at the level of the nucleus ruber 
and extending caudad into the medulla ventrally of 
the ventricle. 

Sulcus : see Fissura. 

SyXi^an Fossa : see Fo.«4!ia Sylvii. 

Taenia Thalami. A slender band of fibres con- 
necting the hipjKx'ampns with the habenulae. 

Tapetum. Fibres clothing the caudal and ventral 
cornua of the lateral ventricles. 

Teotum Optioum. The riKif of the mesencephalio 
ventricle in lower vertebrates. Its place is largely 
ocitupied by the cephalic pair of the corpora quadri- 
gemina in mammal.^. 

Tegmentum. The infra-ventricular region of the 
ineseuccphalou dorsad of the pes pedunculi. 

Tela (Ghoroldea]. A membranous part of the 
roof of the brain, ospetjuilly tlie roof of tlie thalamus 
.anil parts adjacent, from which tlie choroid plexus is 
developed. See Plexum. 

Telencephalon: see EVosencephalon. 

Tentorium [CerebelliJ. A transverse projection 
of the dura luring between the cerebrum and the ccre- 
lielluin. 

Terma : see Tjaniina Terminal is. 

Thalamus. The walls of the diencephalon. 3>i- 
videtl into hypo-, meta-, and epi'thahimn.s. The tha- 
lamus contains many important priimvry sensory 
centres. 

TonslUa, Lobes on the ventral aspect of the 
cerebeUiim laterally of the uvula. 

Torus Xioniritudinalls. A, paireil ridge on eitlicr 
side of the medial line of the tectum, projecting iiit*» 
tlie mesencephalic ventricle, in fishes. 

Torus Semiciroularis. l^aberal pn^jections from 
the walls of the ineHencephiilic ventricle in lisUes. 

Tracts. Bundles of fibres with a common origin 
and destination. The list below is incomplete, and 
where the name contains tho termini no dencription U 
ad<ied. 

Traotus Acustioo-spinalis. Mautiincr s fibre.s. 

Tractus Acustico-tectalis. I'art of lemniscus. 

Tractus Bulbo-cortioalis. Olfactory radiation. 

Tractus Bulbo-opistrlaticus. Olfactory radia- 
tion. 

Traotus Corebello-olivaris. 

Tractus Cerebello-spi nails. Flecbsig’s tract. 

Traotus Cerebello-tegmontalis. 

Tractus Cortico-epistriatious. 

Traotus Cortioo-habenularls. Taenia thalami in 
p«art. 

Tractus Cortico-habeuulo-peduncularls. 

Tractus Oortloo-mammillarls : see Columnae 
Fomicis. 

Tractus Cortloo-splualis. The great motor 
paths fn>m the cerebrum to the spinal cord and ap- 
l>eHring as pyramidal elevations on the ventral sur- 
face of the medulla ; the pyramids. 

Tractus Cortioo-togmsntalls. 

Tractus Cortioo-thalamlous. 

Tractus Kabsnulo-interpeduuoUlaris* Mey- 

nert^fl bundle. 

Tractus Zntormedio-lateralis. The lateral cornu 

of tho cord. 

Traotus Mammillo-peduncularls. 

Tractus Buoleo-oorebellarls. 

Traotus Ooolplto-msssncsphallous. Optic radia- 
tions. 
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Traotna Olfhcto-liabaiiiafkris. Taenia thalami in 
part. 

Tracttui Olliaotorlna. 

Tractua Olfaotorlua l^atariUla. 

Tractus Olfaetoriua Sapti. 

Tractua Optioua. The fibrtts of the optic nerve 
as they spread out over the lateral aspect of the 
tlialamus. 

Tractua Pedunoularia Trauaveraua. 

Tractua Septo-meaeucepliaUcua. 

Tractua 8olltariua. Tlie common descending 
root of the vagus and glossopharyngeal nerves. 
C'f. Fasciculus Communis. 

Tractua 8trlo*lobaria. 

Tractua Teoto-bulbaria. 

Tractua Teoto- at Tbalamo-aplnalia. Pari of 

lemnisens. 

Tractua Teoto-uuclaaria. 

Tractua Tecto-apiualia. Part of lemniscus. 

Tractua Teoto-thalamloua. 

Tractua Tegmanto-oeMbellarla. 

Tractua Thalaiuo-bulbarls et -apinalia. Part of 
leinniscu.s. 

Tractua Tbalamo-maiumillaria. Vicq d'A%yr*s 
bundle. 

Tractua Vago-oerabellaria. Secondary vagus 
bundle. 

Trigonum Xnterpeduuculare. The triangular 

space between the pea peduncuii. 

Tuber Cinereum. An ercreHconcc on tiie ventral 
aspect of the thalamus candad of the infundi- 
buluiii. 

Tuber Olfiactoriam : seo Bulbus Olfactorius. 

Uucua. A protuberant part of the hippocampus ; 
the gyru^^ vincumtuH. ] 

Uvula. One of the lobules on the ventral aspect : 
of the median lobe of the cerebellum. 

Valvula. A. valve like projection from the ce- 
pli«.li<5 edge of the cercbelluui at its union with the 
vobim rncdullarc eephale. 

Velum. A ihiu membranous state of the dorsal 
part of the walls of the medullary tube ; cf. Tela. 
Especially Velum MeduUare Cephale, the thin roof 
of the niftacoele ceph.a)ad of the cerebellum ; Velum 
MeduUare Cumlalc, tlio thin roof <if the ineiacoele 
ca\idad of the cerebellum ; and Velum Transvcrsuin, 
a trails verye fold of the tela extending into the 
diacotde. The latter is commonly assumed as the 
arbitrary boiiiidaiy between the prosciicoplmlou and 
tlie diencephalon. 

Veutriclea : see special article on this t<»pic. 

Ventriculus Scptl [Fellncidl] : see INeudocoele. 

Vermis Cerebolli. The large iiiediau lobe of the 
cerebellum. 

Vlcq d’Asyr’s Bundle: sec Tractus Tbalamo- 
mammillaria. 

Volvula. A massive projection of the ccrebelluiu 
thrust within the iiie.'«enccphalic ventricle of fishes. 
(Also called Valvula. ' 

Worm: see Vermis. 

Zona Oranulosa j Cort. Ocrebelll]. The deeper 
layer of the cereb'dbim below the cells of Purkinje. 

Zona Molecularis [Cort. Oorebelll]. The peri- 
pheral layer of the cortex of the cerebellum in which 
the dendrites of the cells of Purkinje ramify. 

Zona Spongloaa. That iiari of the dorsal cornu 
of the cord between the zona terminalis and the 
substantia gclatinosa. 

Zona Termlnalia. That region of the dorsal 
cornua of the spinal cord where the sensory nerve 
dbres enter. (h.h.) 


Bramantip: see Mood (in logic). 

Brandis, Christian August. ( 1790-1867.) 

German philosophical historian and author. 
The son of a celebrated physician of the same 
Jiame, lie was horn in Hanover, and died at 
Both I ; co-operated with Emmanuel Beklcer in 
editing a critical edition of Aristoth/s works ; 
was secretary to King Otlio in Greece. He 
was made professor of philosophy in Bonn 
University. His chief conlributions to philo- 
sophy were historical works ou Greek and 
Roman ]>hilosophy. 

Bravery: see Courage. 

Breathing [ME. hrelhen, to blow] : see 
Respiratiox. 

Bridgewater Treatises. A series of 
eight raonograjjhs in Natural Theology, pub- 
lished between 1833 and 1840. 

Francis Henry, eighth earl of Bridgewater, 
who died in 1829, bequeathed £8,000 to the 
Pre.ddeiit of tlie Royal Society of London, 
wliich was to be paid to authors, selected by 
liim, who shf uld produce treatises on the 
Power. Wisdiim, and Goodness of God as mnni- 
fested in creation. The works appended, 
though now of comparatively slight value, are 
of great interest as revealing the scope of 
Natural Theoh'gy before the enunciation of 
the doctrine of Evolution. 

The treatises are : Thomas Clmlmera^ The 
Ailaptation of Jixternal yuture to the Moral 
and hitf Uectiud Condition of A[ an ; JoJni Kidd, 
The Adaptation of ExUrmil Nature to th^ 
Pht/eiial Condition of Mart ; AVilliain Whewell, 
Astronomy and General Phi/^ics cont<idered 
with reference to A\ atvrat Theoloijif ; ( Inn les 
Bell, The Handy its Mechanism and Vital Kn- 
doictnents as eidncing Design \ P. M. Roget, 
Animal and Vegetable Phifsiology considered 
vnili ref reace to Nataraf Theology ; \\ illiain 
Biichhind, Geology and Mineralogy considered 
vdth reference to Natural Theology ; William 
K irby, The. Hah its and 1 nslincisof A mmahv'itk 
reference to Natura.l Theology; W illiain Prout, 
Chmnifitryy Meteorologyy and the Function of 
Digestion considered with reference to Natural 
Theology ; Bal»l>age*s so-called Ninth Bridge- 
water Treatise is associated witli tlicse. (r.m.w.) 

Bridgman, Laura, and Keller, Helen. 
Two blind deaf-mutes born and educated in 
the United States. 

A psychological study of the blind deaf- 
mute may contribute largely to an under- 
standing of the relations of the senses to one 
anotiier, and of the relation of sense endow- 
ment to intellectual achievement and general 
mental development. For aU such develop- 
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ment laoi^uage is of fundamental importance, 
serving as it does as the most effective chan- 
nel of commnnication, and as an aid to and 
medium of rational operations and of human 
sympithy. For the blind the oral forms of 
communication and the direct appreciation 
of sounds, supplemented by the significant 
experiences of touch and movement, furnish 
the materials for the elaboration of a psychic 
life differentiated fioru that of tlie seeing only 
by limitations of experience, the effects of 
wluL-li arc not easy to describe or detect. 
For the deaf, even if dumb, the same service 
is as successfully, tliough very diftercntly, pcr- 
fi rmed by the world of letters and of art and 
by the visual interpretation of expression and 
conduct. , In both, imitation, though re- 
stricted, is still a potent and comprehensive 
instructor. When both defects concur in the 
same individual the psychological status is 
decidedly altered. Such ])er»on8 are depen- 
dent for all possibilities of corninunication 
and education upon the tactual-motor group 
of seiisiliilitles and modes of expression ; for 
it is legitimate in this connection to ignore, 
not wholly, but nearly so, the sense avenues 
of taste and smell. That the tac tual- motor 
senses may successfully and adetpiately serve 
as avenues of approach to a rich intellectual 
life is proven by wdiat has been accomplished 
in the instruction of blind deaf-mutes. Of 
such Laura Bridgman and Helen Keller form 
the most notable instances. 

The significant facts regarding Laura Bndg- 
maii are as iollows. Slie was born in jK)sse.s- 
sion of the full quota of senses on December 
21, 1829, into a farmer’s family at Hanover, 
New Hampshire. She is described as a j)re- 
cocious child who had acquired a considej able 
stock of words, when just after her j?econd 
birthday .she was stricken ijy a serious attack 
of scarlet fever. She remained for two years 
in a feeble condition ; her hearing wa.s totally 
gone, and though sliglit tiaceKS of vision re- 
mained for a time, these had d i sap j eared 
when her e<lucatiou was begun by S. G. 
Howe in 1837, Ta,stc and smell were also 
markedly blunted. During tlje years pre- 
ceding her education she had u^ed a veiy 
limited number of rudimentary natural signs 
to indicate her most pressing wants, and had 
been taught to knit and to sew, and to per- 
form simple household duties. Howe began 
her instruction by pasting raised letters 
upon simple objects, such , as a key, a spoon^ 
a fork, a mug, and establishing by repeated 
feeling of the Ictlersand the objects an associa- 


tion between them; from the word symbol 
he passed to letter symbols, using the raised 
letters on a movable board. Words could 
thus be formed, e.g. p-i-n for pin, and p-e-n 
for pen, and the objects con esptmding to the 
name be produced and felt, the shapes and 
uses of the object being already familiar. 
It was only after weeks of persistent practice 
at this puzzle or game-like performance that 
im pupil grasped the idea that the letters 
could be used as the names or symbols to 
stand for and in place of the objects. Then 
followed more easily, but still slowly, the 
signs of the manual alphabet (the signs being 
made in the child’s palm, and followed and 
repeated by her fingers), then writing, and 
reading raised print and ordinary writing; 
and the path of education thus opened, though 
necessarily a slow one, was limited only by 
the general mental endowment and persis- 
tency of the pupil. At first nouns, then 
simple verbs and adjectives, were acquired, 
until a considerable vocabulary had been 
formed ; each addition at first requiring to 
be illustrated or interpreted directly or in- 
directly into tactual-motor terms. 'Door 
open* and ‘door shut,’ Might’ and ‘heavy,’ 

‘ large ’ and ‘ small,’ * rough ’ and ‘ smooth,' 
' cold ’ and ‘ warm,* * stand ’ and ‘ sit,’ ‘ walk ' 
and ‘ run,’ ‘ in ’ and ‘ out,’ * above ' and * below,’ 
and so on, were taught by associating the 
action or position or contrast of sensible 
qualities in the objects with the words as 
formed by the shapes of t he component letters. 
When once reading was begun, the possibilities 
of information were exteijsively widened, and 
her mental proces^^es participated more largely 
in the steps of 1101 inal acquisition. 

Miss Bridgman lived to be sixty years old, 
passing her days uneventfully, but in the 
enjoyment of a moderately full intellectual, 
emotional, aud moral life. Her tastes were 
simple and domestic, and needlework occupa- 
tion filled much of her time. Quite naturally, 
for one largely dej^endent upon literature for 
language forms, her language, both spoken 
and written, retlccted its book origin, and was 
rarely of a conversational type; her early 
stages of language acquisition were particularly 
significant as illustrations of thought pro- 
cei^K08 in blind deaf-mutes and of their de- 
velopment. Neither brilliant nor markedly 
originai, she acquired a fair acquaintance 
with literature, aud aspired to some attempts 
at authorship ; these are dominated in the main 
by a conventional ridigious sentiment. She 
conducted an extensive correspoiidciice, and 
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prepared auiobiographical accouiite of her 
experiences before instruction, uiid an interest- 
ing diary. She was never taught to speak, 
although she constantly made noises and 
attempted to develop her power of utterance. 
Her brain was made the subject of a detailed 
examination (see the paper by Donaldson, as 
cited below). 

Helen Keller was born June 27, 1880, at 
Tnscurabia, Alabama. Her ancestiy on both 
sides is not without distiuctioii ; her father, 
Major A. H. Keller, held responsible political 
offices. Born with all her senses intact, she 
was deprived of sight and hearing, and totally 
80, by a serious illness which befell her at the 
age of eighteen months. Her other senses rc- 
niaiued unimpaired. She has the enjoyment 
and advantage of a keen sense of taste and 
smell, and her phj^sical health liasalw'ays been 
excellent. Her education was begun in February, 
1887; during her first seven yejirs she had 
acquired a considerable knowledge of objects 
and their uses, hut the only means of in- 
fluencing her or interpreting her wants was 
by a limited group of uatural signs and 
gestures. The precocity, persistency, and 
general mental alertuefs which she has con- 
tinued to exhibit to a remarkable degree were 
j)robal)ly influential througliout her early 
childhood. 'I’he first steps in language taken 
by her able teacher, Miss Sullivan, were 
similar to those used with Laura Bridgman, 
but the alacrity of her pupil, the readiness 
with which she grasped the notion that all 
things had names, and that these names could 
be indicated by movements of the fingers, 
rendered unnecessary many intermediate 
stiiges. Progress which in the case of Laura 
Bridgnian was measured by days and weeks, 
was made by Helen Keller after hours, or at 
most within a few days. Thus she had soon 
acquired 11 considerable vocabulary, and w^as 
able to fonii simple sentences and to receive 
and transmit coinmunicaiioiiB. In 1 890, in re- 
sponse to her re|-HJated requests, she was taught 
to speak orally, the methoil consisting in 
allowing her to feel the lips and tliroat of the 
speaker, and in directing her to place her 
own organs in the same position and to utter 
the sounds. By the guidance of this muscular 
sense she has acquired a facility and clearness 
of utterance that compares favourably with 
that of the seeing deaf. Within three weeks 
after her first lesson in oral speech (March 
26f 1890), she gave clearly, in an audible 
voice, an account of her visit to the poet 
Holmes. Since then she has evidenced an 


unusual linguistic and literary ability ; she 
reads raised print fluently, writes and reads 
the Braille point for the blind ; has a credit- 
able knowledge of French and German, as 
well as of Ijatin and Greek. Besides writing 
iij ordinary script, she uses a typewriter 
skilfully, and even one fitted with Greek 
rharacters. Her knowledge of literature is 
extensive, and her memory for what she has 
read unusually retentive. She is quick in 
apprehending, most tenacious in remembering, 
and assimilates with ease and insight; her 
imagination is active, and expresses itself 
with aptness and originality. An acquain- 
tance with her extensive correspondence, with 
the accounts of her doings and studies, and 
her original stories is necessary to appreciate 
the significance of these characterizations. 
Her studies at the present time include the full 
I curriculum re(]niivd for entrance to lladelilfe 
( \)llege (Cambridge, Mass.) ; and in a portion 
of these studies (elementary and advanced 
German, elementary French, Latin, Ancient 
History, English) she passed the examinations 
in 1897, and took honours in English and 
German. While her talents arc largely in the 
direction of language and lit«?rature, and while 
she confesses to a considerable difficulty with 
mathematics, her ability estimated without 
regard to the inherent difficulties of her 
acquisition is more than creditable to her 
years, and gives promise of an unusual intel- 
lectual career. 

It would be premature to attempt any 
general or final deductions from the facts 
thus outlined ; but it may be of value to 
illustrate the nature of the psychological 
principles which tlH?y suggest. The most 
comprehensive principle is that the mental 
traiuingaiid culture resulting from the assimi- 
lation and elaboration of ideas is measurably 
independent of the sensory means by which 
the materials for these are furnished : the 
edifice does not reveal the nature of the 
Lcafibldiiig. The pn>cesse8 of gaining infor- 
mation may be slow, circuitous, and awkward, 
but the acquisition once formed is normally 
complete and correct. And yet this is but 
moderately true ; our senses are more than a 
scafiulding to knowledge, and the edifice mani- 
fests all the characteristics of a continuous 
organic growth. The mental canvas, though 
conveying a similar impression, is not suffused 
with the glow of vivid life-likeness, with the 
warm and rich reality of experience. The 
normality of the intellectual life of a gifted 
blind-deaf person is largely the resultant of 
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the commiuuty of expression with tliat of the 
seeing and hearing. Tlie samo language is 
used, Init tlio riehne^^s of the verbal associa- 
tioiiir:, their colour and flavour, must inevit- 
ably bo paler and mure meagre, and in certain 
direct ions defective or false. The community 
of liuiguago conceals the diflereiices of psycho- 
logical processes, for which, however, we have 
no otlier adequate cxpres.sion. Tliis ‘literary* 
toiK^ of thought and memory, of imagiuation 
and ajqdicai ion, is unmistakably retleeted in 
the writings and conversalion of Helen Keller. 

(due great: advantage of sight iu intellectual 
acquisitions is the relatively large horizon 
^^h;ch it encompasses. Quite a numerous 
group C'f in)pivssioiis are grasped at a glance, 
and ill so far as necessary may be focussed for 
a lifiiger ])eri()i|, and may b*; reseen and re- 
read wl liUf'U 7 fU Appeals to the ear are 
momentary, and their renewal, though easy, 
requires a rejictition of the entire process. 
This disadvaiitage is very much more (*mpha- 
sized for the tactual-motor seiise.s. If one 
considers ihv difliculties of studying geome- 
trical problems wIhmi tlu^ oiitliiies of the 
figures can only he felt [uunt by ]>oint, or of 
solving algebraic problems witln ut constant 
recourse to the portion <if the problem already 
worked, the significance of this distinction 
will be sufficiently manifest. For those with 
a iull quota of senses the scope of ‘ mental 
arithmetic* is itrdinarily 1 ml icronsly small as 
cum pared vritli their powers to manipulate 
with written symbols. The * mental ' nature 
of the processes in Helen Keller may in part 
account for the reniarka]»le retentiveness and 
scope of licr memory. In tlunse and many 
otlier respects the study of tlie blind deaf con- 
tains pos.-'ible contributions to our understaiKl- 
ing of psychological jirocesses both in the 
jiorniul and in the defective. 

Lit * roture , on Laura Bridgman : Lamson, 
Life and Educ. of Laura Bridgman (i88i) ; 
)S. (r. Howk, in the successive Keporls of the 
Perkins Institute, Boston; Ijjiura Bridg- 
man (Boston, 1890); Hall, in Mind (1879), 
also iji A.spects of Herman Culture (r88i), 
2 37'- 7 7 J Sanford, VV’’ri tings of Laura 

Bridgman, Overland Mo. (1887); Donald- 
son, Amer. J. of Psyclioh, iv ; Jkhusalem, 
Laura Bridgman, Eine psychol. Stud. (1891), 
On Helen Keller : Helen Keller, a Souvenir, 
published by the Volta Bureau, Washington, 
1892; second Souvenir, 1900; Anagnos, in 
lJej»i»rt8 of the Perkins Institute, Boston, 
1888, 78 -107 ; 1889, 67-t38; 1892, 52, 302; 
An AON os, 1 Ii; lull Keller ^Boston, 1 889) ; GujJNA, 

I- 


Helen Keller ((li^nhye, 1894). Among the largo 
number of brief accounts the most noteworthy 
are: ]\IoFaklant), Helen Keller, a Psycho- 
logical Study, iu Pro(r. of the Amer. Assoc, 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf (1894) ; Sitluv'an, The Instruction of 
Helen Keller, ibid. (1894) ; Jasthow, Psycho- 
h»gical Notes on Helen Keller, Psychol. Rev. 
(1894), 356; CtiAMUKKLAiN, Helen Keller as 
she really is, Ladies* Home J. (1899), also iu 
Ann. of the Deaf ; Fult^kr, How Helen 
Keller lofirnoil to speak, Amer. Ann. of the 
Deaf (.liinuary, 1892 ) ; DAN<iLR, Dreisiiinige, 
in Die Kindorfehler (1899). (j.j.) 

Brightness: Her. (i) JfdUifknlt In ten- 
dUit iter Livhtempjind ung \ Fr, (r) iffUns/tJ 
tfechtirinje (or iuminenm;) ; Ital. (i) chiay'ezza^ 
intemita luniinom, (i) Tin* intensity of any 
visual ii])|)res.si(>n, whether of Itrightness in 
the seiise below, or of colour, or of the two 
together. This is the common meaning. Cf 
Satitration. 

(2) The fjuality or component of visual sen- 
Siition corrt‘]a.ted, on the physical side, w'ith 
light mixed in the proportion in which it 
comes to UB from the sun, or with mixtures 
of liomogeneous lights that are psyclu)- 
logically equivalent to this ; the quality 
of black, grey, or white ; the colourless 
quality. (e.r.t.-c.l.f.) 

By a slight extension of the menning of 
grey (so as to take in, in accordance with cils- 
torn in the exact sciences, the end-members 
of the scries, black and wbite) this quality 
may he called greynoss, and thus confusion 
will) tlie usual ineanijig of brightness may bo 
avoiiled. (C.L.F., .i.M.B.) 

For ‘ briglitiiCBS * in the qualitative sense 
(he word ‘ light ' is sometimes used. But li!.rlit 
is the physical corredale of all visual sensations 
that arc normally aroused ; and, as the tt rm 
‘iniensiry* is current in psycho])hy8ir.s, it 
is possible to employ ‘ brightnesB * for the 
black-white <|ualita(ive series (Her. {2)lHlvj~ 
ke\i and Udlightlimnitr^cliMt^ Schwarz- 
weiss-lieihe, neutrah Farhe ; Fr. (2) semaiimi 
de la Iwuierei or sfirtsulion Imninem^e {in cohere*! 
or achrornatiqm ; opp. to sensations des cfm- 
tears ) ; Ital. smsazlone di libce (or luminosa) 
acromatiea), and ‘intensity* for the etreiigth 
of blight nesses and of colours alike. Bee 
Visual Sensation under Vision. (k.b.t.) 

Brown, Thomas. (1778- 182a) A. 
Scotch metapliysician and physician. Edu- 
cated at Edinburgh, he was a pupil of Dugald 
Stewart, and published a refutation of Erasmus 
Darwin*R Zoimovnia before receiving the degree 
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of M.D. He practised medicine seven years. 
Ill 1 8 JO he was made professor of moral 
philosophy in Eriinbur;^h Universify. 

Browne, Peter. Died 1735. Provost of 
Trinity C.’ollego, and afterwards bishop of 
Cork. He made a reputation as an ortliodox 
theologian by a treatise? against Tolaiid. Later 
he opposc'd Locke in two anonymous works. 

Bruno, Giordano, (cir. 1548-1600). An 
Italian philosoplier. lie was born at Nola, in 
Naples, educated for the Church, and taken 
into the Dominican Oi der (i 563). Of indepen- 
dent and speculative Jjabit of mind, he found 
himself at variance with the orthodox doctrine. 
In 1576 he was forced <0 leave his monastery, 
and fled first to Geneva, tlien to Paris, ami 
finally to England. He niturned about 1592, 
to live in Venice. Accused of heresy, he wax' 
first imprisoned in Rome lor seven years, and 
then burned as a heretic. In 1889 a monu- 
ment <0 him was erected on tli • spot of his 
execution. He accepted the Copei iiican theory 
of tlu? movements of llie heavenly bodies. 

Buchner, Friedrich Karl Christian 
Ludwig. (1824-99.) A German physio- 
logist, physician, and philosoplier, born at 
Dannstadt. Ho maintained materialistic, 
atheistic, and ‘ humanitarian ' views. His 
best known work is entitled Foret and Matter 
{Kraft und Staff). 

Buckle, Henry Thomas. (1821-62.) 

An English writer on ihc pliilosopliv of history. 
Hib father, who was a merchant, bequeathed 
to him an ample fortune, enabling him to 
gather together a fine private library. He is 
best known for hi.s JIutory of CwHization in 
Europe, W’liicli attempts to establi.sli a new 
and scieiitilic uictbod of studying history. 

Buddeus (or Bndde), Johann Franz. 
(1667-1729.) A Lutheran tlieologian and 
philosoplier, born at Anclain, Pomerania, and 
died in Gotha. In 1692 lie became professor 
of the Greek language in Coburg; in 1693, 
professor of moral philo.sopby in Halle; and 
in 1705, professor of theology in J ena, 

Buddha: Gcr. Buddha \ Fr. Bouddha; 
Ital. Bvdtla. Buddha (the kiiower, the en- 
lightened one, the awakened) is not a person, 
as is so often supposed, but a name ap})Iied to 
a person \rho has achieved a certain spiritual 
and intellectual state. One who is delivered 
entirely from desire, who is a Jina, or con- 
queror of tlie needs arising in the seu-se- world, 
and who has overcome through knowletlgc of 
the ‘eightfold path,* attains Buddhahood. A 
Buddha is also marked by iiis missionary 
activity in spreading the knowltMlgo ; this in 


contradistinction to such as ])08Bess the kiiow- 
ledge yet retain it for them.selves (Pacceka 
biuidlias). 

According to the Buddliist tea< liiiig, there 
were Biuhlhas in the past and there will be 
Buddhas in the future ; but so far as present 
knowledge goes, the Buddlia was Siddhattha, 
of the fiimily or tribe of the Sakyas (the 
powei*ful), who lived in the 6th century «.c. 
He is kimwn also as Goiama Buddha, Gotama 
being a Vedic surname of the Sakya family ; 
and as Sakya Muni, or tlie Sakya sage. 

Literature: OlijEnbkiig, Buddha, s. Leben, 
s. liehre, s. Gcmeinde (Lug. tjans.); Saint- 
IIiLAiiiE, Le BouddJia et sa Religion (Kng. 
tran.*^.); T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhism 
(1880), Hibbert Lectnre.s (18S1), and Bud- 
dhism (American Lectures, 1896). Cf. 
Oriental l^niLOSoiTry (ludLi). (n.M.W'.) 

Buddhism. See Buddha, aiid Orjkntal 
Piiii.osonuY (India). 

Buffbn, Georges Louis Leclerc. (1707- 
88.) Philosopher and naturalist ; born in 
Montbard, Burgundy, aud liberally educated 
in France by bis father. He travelled in 
Italy and England in company with Lord 
Kingston. In 1835 he tran^^lated New tone 
Treatise on Fluxions. In 1839 bo became 
a inoinber of the Academy of Sciences and 
iuteiidant of the royal garden in raris. In 
1753 he \vas admitted to the French Academy. 
In 1776 he received from the king the title 
Count de Button. 

Bulb [U\t. bvttma, root] : Ger. BuUms ; 
Fr, bulbe ; Ital. Imlbo. A syimnym for medulla 
oblongata. See Bkain. .Also used in combi- 
nation, as bulbar pjiraljsis, &c. (H.n.) 

Butler, Joseph. ( 1 69 2-1752.) An Eng- 
lish prolate and philosophical writer. Born 
at AVaiitjige in Berkshire, he entered the 
grammar school there, then attended an 
academy at Gloucestershire, and entered Oriel 
College, Oxford. He was admitted into holy 
orders in 1716 or 1717, and became rector of 
llaughton. In 1725 be obtained the living 
at Stanhope. In 1733 be became ebaphurj to 
Lord Chancellor Tall)ot, and in 1736, clerk 
of the closet to the queen. In 1738 he was 
promoted to the see of Bristol, and two years 
after was made dean of St. PanFs, In 
1750 he was translated to the bishopric of 
Durham. He died at Bath, and was buried 
at Bristol. His reputation rests chiefly on his 
A nalotjy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to 
the ComtituUnn and Course of N ature, 

Butler, William Archer. (1814-48.) 

An Irish writer ami teacher of philosophy. 
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BYZANTINE 


Educated at Trinity College, Dublb, he be- 
came professor of moral philosophy there in 
1837. He was ordained in 1837, and in 184a 
became rector of Raymoghy in addition to 
being professor. He is beet known for his 
Lectures on tlie JJistiyry of Ancient Philosophy, 
Byzantine : Ger. Byzantin ; Fr. Byzantin\ 
Ita). Bizantino, From Byzantium, the name 
of the older city on the site of which Coii- 
stantine founded Constantinople; tlie name 
applied to the Roman Empire of the East 
(330 or 39 S-I 463 A »-)- 

Notable in the early histoiy of Chiiatian 
doctrine, in connection with the Arian con- 


troversy. Thereafter, Julian *the Apostate,’ 
Chrysostom, and J ustinian are among its most 
prominent names in the history of religion 
and thought. It is also important, as con- 
cerns aesthetics, for its influence upon Roman 
art. Thanks mainly to Gibbon, the Byzantine 
Empire has long been misprized, but more 
recent researches have revealed its true im- 
portance. 

LiUrature : Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire (in Bury *8 ed,); G. Finlay, Hist, 
of Greece (ii and iii); J. B. Buey, Later 
Roman Empire ; C. W. C. Oman, Byzantine 
Empire ; Bayst, L'Art Byzantin. (b.ii,w.) 
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Cabala jjieb. tjabbdldh, traditionj : Ger. 
Kabbala; Fr. cabale\ Ital. cabala. This 
word has two distinct meaDiiigs. (i) In 
Hebrew it means onginally * to receive/ hence 
it came to signify a ‘doctrine received by 
tradition/ In this sense it was applied to 
Jewish sacred literature, the Pentateuch ex- 
cepted, and to the oral traditions which came 
to 1)0 collected in the Mishnah, (2) The 
restricted meaning, alone imf)Oitaiit for philo- 
sophy, came into vogue during the middle 
ages, most probably in the i ith century. In 
tins seuf^e the term is applied to the semi- 
philosophical, senii-tbeological, or theosophical 
system which, although a product of mediaeval 
Judaism, purpvirts to have been traditionally 
transmitted from the earliest times — from 
Adam in Paradise, as the Sohar states. 

The Gabala is essentially an esoteric system, 
which claims to render explicit doctrines con- 
tained implicitly in the Jewish sacred books. 
It deals with the original God, vrho, being 
boundless and incomprehensible, proceeds to 
acts of creation in order to reveal himself; 
with the emanations (Sepinrotk) from God ; 
with the creation and nature of man and 
angels ; with the constitution of the material 
universe; with the meaning of revelation, 
particularly as given in the law. 

The sources of the Cabala are two. (i) The 
Sepher Yeizira^ or Book of Creation — a short 
guomic treatise containing a mystical theory 
01 numhors ; it purports to have been written 
by the Rabbi Akilm, who died in 120 A.D., 
but is probably referable to the close of 
the 9th century. (2) Of much greater 
importance is the Sepher Hazohar (usually 
referred to as the Sohar or Zohar\ or Book of 
Splendour, This is an esoteric commentary 


on the Peiitiiteuch, purporting to have been 
composed by Simon ben Yochi towards the 
end of the ist century A.n. Modern investi- 
gators now hold that it was composed by 
Moses de Leon, a Spanish Jew, who died in 
1305 A.D. In making the compilation he of 
course reduced to something like order a mass 
of floating material, the age of which cannot 
bo determined. Of. Judaism. 

Literature : this is summarized in Uebeb- 
WEQ, Hist, of Philos., i. 419 ff. (Eng. 
trans.). Bee also aii:. Kabbalah, in Encyc. 
Brit.; A. Fbanck, Syst. de la Kabbale; 
H. Gbatz, Gnosticismus u. Judenlhum; 
Ginsbubo, The Kabbalah, its Doctrines, 
Development, and Literature. (b.m.w.) 

Cabanis (or Xabauis), Pierre Jean 
George. (1757-1808.) French philosopher 
and piiysician. Born at Conac, he studied 
medicine at Dubreuil and settled at Auteuil 
in the vicinity of Paris. He became an 
intimate friend of Diderot, d'AJembert, 
Condorcet, and Franklin in Paris, and the 
friend and political supporter of Mirabeau. 
In 1796 he became a member of the Institute, 
and in 1797 professor of clinical medicine in 
Paris. 

Cacodemonia or Cacodemonomania 

[Gr. iTflKor, evil, 4 -do(V<»v, demon, mad- 

ness] ; Ger. Kakoddmonie ; Fr. dhnonomante ; 
Ital. cacodemonia, A delusional belief on 
the part of an insane subject that he is 
possessed by or under the influence of an 
evil spirit. In opposition to Agathodemonia, 
the influence of a good spirit. Cf. Demok 
Possession. (j.j.) 

Cadence [Lat. cadera, to fall] : Ger. 
Schlues (fiamcMuse^ HnlbsMues, Flagah 
sehluee); Fr. cadence; Ital. cadenza, A 
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musical close in wl»icli the dominant passes 
into the tonic chord is a complete cadence; 
that in whicli the subdominant passes into 
the tonic is an imperfect or plagal cadence. 

Literni'ure: IIklmhoj.tz, Sensations of Tone, 
293 ; SANFcmi), Course in Fxper. Psychol., 
expt. 96 ; Pakry, art. Cadence, in Crove’s Diet, 
of Music ami Musicians, i. 290 (1879). (E.n.T.) 

Caird, John. (1820-98.) Born at 
Greenock on the Clyde, he died at Dnngtniruey. 
Educated in tlio Greenock schools. At the 
University of (Basgow, 1840-5 ; ho received 
the M.A. degree in 1845, and was soon alter 
ordained at Newton -on- Ayr. Elected to the 
Chair of Theology in the University of Glas- 
gow in 1862, he taught with great success, 
influencing his countrymen in the direction 
of a more philosopliical theology. Ho was 
profoundly influenced by the philosophy of 
JSegel. In 1873 he was appointed Principal 
of Glasgow Uiiiver.sity, and continued in 
that position until liis death. Delivered the 
Gifford Lectures iu 1892-3, and again in 
1895-6. 

Calculus (in mathematics) [Lat. cdlcuhts^ 
a pebble j: Gvy, ( Differential- und hUegral-) 
Rechnnufj ; Fr. calad (injinitesimal) ; Ital. 
calcolo {infinite^ male). A distinctive or well- 
defined system or method of reasoning by the 
aid of algebraic symbols. 

Tlic t<?rm is most familiarly applied to the 
infinitesimal calculus, in which the law^s of 
continuously varying quantities are investi- 
gated l;y supposing the variations to ho made 
up of an infinite number of infinitesimal 
parts, called dfff'rentiah. Tlie aggregate of 
an infinite number of differentials, making a 
finite quantity, is called an integral. Cf. 
Infinite, Infinitesi.mae, and Llmits. (s.n.) 

Callisthenes. A Macedonian historian 
and phil(;s/.p)jer who died about 328 n.c. Ho 
was a cousin and pupil of Aristotle, and the 
companion of Alexander the Great in Asia. 
Fragments of his writings remain. 

Calorie: see Units of .Measurement. 

Calvin, John. (1509-64.) An eminent 
Protestant reformer and philosophical theo- 
logian. Born at Noyon, Picardy, in France, 
and educated at Paris, Bourges, and Orleans. 
When twelve years of age he was tonsured, 
but was afbirwurds won away from the Church 
by relatives and friends, who allowed him 
contradictions between the Bible and Roman 
doctrines. He enlisted in the Reformation 
about his nincteemth year. In 1533 
fbi ced to leave Puris, and retired to Angouleme. 
Me fled from France to Strassburg in 1534, 


to Basel in 1535, to Bern, Zurich, Basel again, 
and Strassburg again in 1538, and to Geneva 
in 1541. At Geneva he came to be ruler of the 
city. There he completed his famous Insti- 
tutes, fought all lieretics, was implicated in 
the burning of Servetiis, and died. See 
Caj.vinjsm. 

Calvinism; Gcr. Calvinmnus ; Fr. Calim- 
isme ; Ital. Gahhimno. ( 'alviiiisin is the 
name of the theological system promulgated 
by John (Calvin, and is summed up cliicfly 
ill his Chrisftanae Rpligionis InHitutio. 

Calvinism had its historical and logical pre- 
decessor in Auuustinianjbm (q.v.), and, from 
a philcsopliical standpoint, possc.S8es similar 
merits and defects. Calvin treats of pre- 
destination, sin, and grace in the spirit of 
Augustine ; but, owing to the intervention of 
Bcfoniiation principles, diverges on such 
problems as tiie Church, faith, and justifica- 
tion. 

Although, on the whole, Calvin was a 
practical rather than a 6|H!ciilativ(; genius, his 
system, just because it is a system, possesses 
definite philosophical chaructcvistics. It may 
be described as an account of human life set 
in the framework of a divine teleology. As 
such, it leans upon well-marked premises, and 
if they be granted, the resultant conclusions 
follow with great force. These premises 
may be summarized thus: (i) God, who is 
a Bclf-coiiscious Spirit, ha.s created the worlds 
and being all-powcrful, is able to interfere 
supernaturally in his universe. (2) He 
created the world in order to manifest therein 
his own ’glorious perfections.* The final 
cause of creation must theivfore agree, with 
this original purpose. (3) As concerns man- 
kind, this final cause implies an ultimate 
divi.<ion into the ‘elect' and the ‘ non-elo«;t.' 
'Die very idea of election, in other words, 
implies reprobation also. God foreordained 
‘ whom he would admit to salvation and 
whom he would condemn to destruction.* 
(4) The eternal destiny of an individual is 
predestined by God's original purpose, which 
is one with final cause. 

It is imjiortant to ob8(TVo that, in elabo- 
rating the details of this system, Calvin was 
swayed, unconsciously, by the dead hand of 
Scliolastieism. He was essentially a Realist. 
Adam, made in God's image, constituted the 
original human type; human nature as a 
whole was contained in him. By his own act 
he apostatized, thereby falling from fellowship, 
or ‘concurrence/ with God, and coming 
under condemnation to death and luord 
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coiTuption. Adam being in this way the 
archetypal man, all subsequent liunmxi nature 
was involved in his fall, and tainted by liis 
apostasy. Hence men are not condemned 
for the sin of another, but on account of 
a taint which is inherent in their very nature, 
and which renders them hateful to God. Yet 
God is gracious ; not only just, but benevolent. 
So, to accomplish the redemption of man, he 
became incarnate in Jesus Christ, who, by his 
life, passion, and death, merited for man the 
free gift c)f salvation. In order to share in 
this ];encfit, men must become one with Christ, 
must he ‘ members of his body,' This they 
accomplish through faith, which in turn 
produces repentance and justification — justi- 
iication imi»lying that the righteousness of 
Christ is i!n[)uted to men. l!ut God in his 
justice has predestined some to reprobation 
as w^ell as to Falvation. Those who refuse to 
accept the opportunity offered by tlie plan of 
salvation will he damned eternally; those 
who share it with living faith and a godly 
sorrow for sin will be saved hy God’s etTeci ual 
calling, the ‘concunence’ of his Spirit prc-| 
serving them in (‘verdnereasing holiness, The 
Church and the Sacraments are the supports 
which God bus furnished for aiding the 
Cliristian on earth. 

It is ubviou.s that, in this scheme, a central 
position is occupied hy the relation of the 
divine will to man’s will. On this subject 
Calvin himself is not ijivariably decisive, and 
it has occasioned much discussion among his 
followers and (q)pojjents. Tho problem is: 

‘ Whether did God prcdostiiiate man to sin. 
and therefore many to hopeless condcnnuitioii ; 
or did man lapse by his own free will, whicli 
was in no way alfceted by God’s predestina- 
tioiiC On tlie wiiole, so far as Calvin is 
concerned, the evidence .seems to me to be 
decisive in favour of the funner alternative. 
In other words, the sy.stan implies that, in 
order to the realization of the liiial cause of 
the universe, the Fall was eternally decreed. 
No doubt Calvin resiles fix)in this in such 
a document as the ‘ Agi oenient by the Genoese 
Pastors' ; but this is primarily of a mediating 
nature, and loims no piirt of the system as 
a whole. It is to be remembered, however, 
that as time passed, and scholastic influence 
weakened, Calvinists commonly adopted the 
latter or t)ermissive alternative. 

Calvinism long exercised profound influence 
in Great Britain, especially in Scotland, in 
Holland, in the French Protestant Church, 
in Switzerland, Hungary, Bohoinia, and in 


the United States, particularly in New 
England. In some of these, like England 
and Holland, it has long ceased to possess 
control; wliile in others, like Scotland, its 
influence has been seriously undermined. 

Literature : Baum and Reuss, Calvin. 
Opera quae supersunt Omnia (Eng. trans.) ; 
I)J5 Bi:zE, Hist, de la Vie et de la Mort de J.-C.; 

Lehen C.s (Eng. trans.); Frothing- 
HAM, Studies of Religious Hist, and Crit. ; 
Lobste/n, Die Ethik C.s in ihreii Grundzitgen 
entworfen; Jon. Edwards, Works; Neander, 
Harnack, Hist, of Dogma (Eng. bans.), v, vii; 
CcNNiNOHAM, The llefuriners and the Theol. 
of tlie Reformation; Mozley, Augiistinian 
Doctrine of Predestination ; Channixg, 
Moral Argument against Calvinism ; McCosh, 
Method of Divine Government; CoriKGER, 
Treatise on Predestination, Election, and 
Grace ; Kuyper, Calvinism ; art. in 
Herzog’s Real-Encye. ; Hodge, System. 
Tlnol. (R.M.w.) 

Cambridge Platonists. A school of 
religio-philosopliical thinkers who flourished, 
chiefly at the University *>1 (Cambridge, from 
the third quarter of the 17th century. 

The jirincipul exponents of the movement 
are noted below under LiUyroture. J^he 
school is in essentials one of the several 
examples of the reaction of Gnosis against 
Scholasticism. But peculiar elements behmged 
to (he contempoiary English environment, 
and variously determined the direction of the 
speculations of members (»f the group. The 
majority, being clergymen, were familiar 
with, and repelled hy, the tw^o leading typos 
among their contemporaries — the ()bscurantisl 
Si^ctarians, and the l.audiaii Saccrdqtalists. 
But antagonism to Hobbes jdayed a potent 
part. The reconciliation of reason with 
religion, l*road toleration, contemplation of 
things spiritual, oltcn in a mysticjil manner, 
were their chief characteristics. Plato and 
the Neo-Platonists, especially Proelus and 
Plotinus, Descartes, Malebranciie, and Bfihme, 
were tlieir principal authorities; although 
Cud worth, Culverwel, More, and Smith pos- 
sessed a wealth of learning, extending over 
many other iields. In some respects, their 
learning proved a snare, for thtw ]\ad little or 
no conception of accurate investigation, and 
they did not approach their sources in a 
ti aiiied historical spirit ; hence a distinct 
tendency to run into extravagance. Cud- 
worth’s hypothesis of the ‘ plastic nature,’ and 
his proofs of tho being of God ; Oulverwers 
harmony of faith and reason; Flore’s subtle 
i6» 
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mysticism; Norris’ presentation of Male-j 
branche to the English mind; Patrick’s! 
‘ Itttitudinarianism ’ ; Smith's interpretation 
of religion ; Glanvill's conception and use of 
Bceptieisin ; and the ultimacy of moral dis- 
tinction between right and wrong, common to 
several of the group, are probably the most 
important contributions of the school. It 
should be noted that the movement was in 
the air, and that Glanvill. Hales, and Noriis 
were Oxford men, while others, like Gale and 
Pordage, were in no sense niemliers of the 
inner circle, though evincing affinities with 
some of the salient tendencies. The school 
has never received the attention wliich it 
deserves, as the most concerted attempt ever 
made in England to furnish forth a satis- 
factory philosopliy of religion. This is trace- 
able mainly to the tradition that English 
thought is largely empirical. The Cambridge 
Platonists really rc'preaent a spiritualized 
Puritanism ; an element which, on the whole, 
has never been absent from English tliought, 
although its most marked influence is to be 
traced in literature rather than in philosophy. 

Literature: 'Fulloch, Rational T'heol. 
and Christ. Philos, in England in the 
17th century; Hunt, Religious Thought in 
England; Robuktson, Hoblajs; Hali/AM, 
Literatui’e of Europe (chapter on the Hist, 
of Spec. Philosophy from 1650 to 1700); 
Lkcky, Rise and Jntluence of Rationalism in 
Europe, i. 110 f. ; Eisjikr, Hist, of Christ. 
Doctrine, 366 f. ; Erbmanx, Gesch. d. 
Philos. (Eng. trans.), ii, 99 f.; Lowkey, 
Philos, of Ralph Cudworth ; v. Stein, Sieben 
Bttcher z. Gesch. d. PJatoinsnms; ^Ietcalfe, 
The Natural Truth of Christianity (selections 
from Smith); Powicke, John Noriis; Rbown 
and Caibns, CulverwePs Light of Nature; 
arts. Cudworth and Henry More in Encyc. 
Blit.; Cooper, Annals of Cambridge, iii. 
(For full literature on separate memWs of 
the school see the following articles in the 
Dictionary of National Biography : — Ralph 
Cudworth, Nathaniel CuJvervvel, Richard 
Cumberland, Edward Fowler, Theopbilus 
Gale, Joseph Glanvill, John Hales, John 
Howe, Henry More, John Norris, Simon 
Patrick, John Pordage, George Rust, John 
Smith, Benjamin Whichcote, John Worth- 
ington.) (B.11.W.) 

Campanella, Tonunuo. (1568-1639.) 
An Italian monk and philosopher. Born at 
Stilo, Calabria, he entered the Dominican 
order. His work. Philosophy tHemonstrcUed by 
th^ Smses (1591), was oppoi^ by the Aristo-I 


telians. Imprisoned by the Government in 
1599, remained confined for twenty-six 

years, during wliich he published his most 
important philosophical works. Pope Urban 
VIII released him, and he moved to Rome, 
1626. In 1634 he removed to France for 
greater security, and was befriended by 
Richelieu and pensioned by the king. Be 
died in Paris. He took his starting-point 
in philosophy from Telesio, but developed 
independent views. 

Campimeter : see Laboratory and Ap- 
PARAITTS, nr, B (a). 

Canon [Gr. mtv^v^ a straight rod, a 
measure]; Ger. Kauon* Fr. canon \ ItaL 
eanone. This word has two nieauiiigs: (i) 
in logic, ethics, aesthetic and hi>torical 
crilicisni, &c. : a rule, a fundamental pi in- 
ciple, a standard of excellence, a norm. Mill 
{Logic, Bk. VI. chap. iv. § 2, end) speaks of 
‘ the true canons of inductive pliilosopliy.' 

In aesthetics the conon is a rule or law 
which must be observed if certain results are 
to 1)6 achieved; hence a rule for aesthetic 
Criticism (q. v.). Such, e.g., were held to be 
for the Greek drama the ‘ three unities ' of 
time, place, and action, which it was at tempted 
at one time to apply to all drama. They were 
not consistently carried out, however, in the 
practice of the Greek dramatists, nor did 
Aristotle fully maintain them. (j.h.t,-h.8.) 

In law the canon is generally a rule of 
usage, not of regulation. Canons of interpre- 
tation ; the recognized rules for cou.^ truing 
documents. Canons of descent : the recognized 
rules of inheritance. Canons of the Church ; 
the rules of Canon Law\ (s.e.b.) 

(2) In theology ; a collection of books wliich 
are fundaraentai and authoritative. The latter 
is the important signification for philosophy 
of religion, as it applies specially to the 
'scriptures' of the Old and New Testaments. 

The second moaning is derived metaphori- 
cally from (1), probably through the custom 
of calling tlie Greek classical writ 61 8 Kav 6 p(s, 
Scholars trace the O. T. canon through 
several stagers, wliich may be summarized as 
(i) hlzra (tee 2 lilsdras xiv. 44); (2) Nehe- 
niiah; (3) Prologue to the Wisdom of Sirach; 
(4) the Synod of Jainnia (90 a. d.). The 
history of the formation after Nehemiah is 
very complex. The O. T. canon really 
consists of three ‘ canons' : — (1) Tlie Penta- 
teuch; (2) the Prophetic Books, and the 
semi-prophctic, semi-historical writings like 
Judges and Joslitta; (3) the Haoioobapha 

* 6 * 
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Notwithstanding the wide use made of the 
N. T. books before that time, no formal canon 
of the N. T. antedates the organization of 
the Latin Churcli, and the occasion for ac- 
cording higher authority to some writings 
proceeded from the disturbance caused by the 
Gnostic and other ‘ heresies/ By the end of 
the 2nd century, the N. T., as we know it, 
was finally endorsed, but as some books still 
remained in dispute no canon, in the strict 
sense, can be said to have existed. Indeed, 
the first formal use of the term is by Athana- 
sius (d. 373). Before his time there was 
merely a cousoiiisus of opinion as to ‘the 
Gospel ' and ‘ the Apostle/ The Council of 
Luodicea (363) forbade the reading of *non- 
caiionicul’ books, but the list of canonical 
writijjgs purporting to proceed from it is 
unliistorica). The Council or Synod of Hippo 
Regius (393) gave a list of the canonical 
books of the N. T. which is identical with 
that now recognized. There are also canons 
of the Abyssinian, tlie Armenian, and the 
Greek Churches. 

Literature: see also BiULicAii Chiticjsm; 
arts, in Herzog's Real-Encyo. and Eucyc. 
Brit, j also for Scripture usage Hastings’ 
Diet, of the Bible; Blkek, Introd. to O. T.; 
Diiii>TEL, Gesch. d. A. T. in d. chrii^tl. Kirclie; 
Holtzmann, Kanon u. Tradition; S. David- 
son, Canon of the Bible. (r.ji.w.) | 

Canon Ziaw | Liit. ius canonicu 7 n ] ; Oer, 
karKyuhehee Revhl; Fr. droit cafwn; Ital. 
diritto canonico, Tlie rules of faith and 
order proscribe<l for any body of clmrches and 
their members by the cfonipetent ecclesiastical 
authority; most often used for those of the 
Church of Rome. 

The regulations constituting the Canon 
Law of the I^tiu Church, which gov(?rned 
its corporate admlnist ration, and ruled its 
relations to the civil authority, consisted in 
(i) the ‘canons’ of the (Councils of the 
Church, which are distinguished from ‘dogmas' 
and from civil Maws'; (2) the jiulginonts of 
the Fathers; (3) tlie Decretals of the Popes. 
The whole subject is of the utmost in)povtance 
in relation to the organization of religion in 
early and mediaeval Europe. 

At the beginning of the English Reforma- 
tion, Parliament provided for a national version 
of the Canon Law, and in the interim kept in 
force all decrees of English national or pro- 
vincial synods, not repugnant to the general 
law of the land. No such version has ever 
been made, but a body of canons for the 
regulation of the clergy was compiled in 1604. 


Literature: Hichtke, Corpus Juris Canonici; 
Haasskn, Gesch. d. Quelleu u. d. Lit. canoni- 
schen Rechts; Phidlimobe, Eccles. Ijuw of 
the Church of England; Maitland, Canon 
Law in the Church of England. For full 
literature, see arts, in Herzog’s Real-Encyc. 
and the Encyc. Brit. (s.b.b.-b.m.w.) 

Canonization [Mod. Lat. eanotiizare (Gr. 
to put into catalogue] : Qer. Kanomr 
saiivny UeiligHjmchung ; Fr. canoniealion ; 
Ital. canonizzazione. The ceremony by which, 
in the Roman Catholic Church, eminent de- 
ceased believers are raised to the rank of 
saints. 

The custom of canonization had its origin 
in the commemoration of martyrs, but when 
it took its present formal shape wc do not 
know. The first express use of the term 
occurs as late as tlie 12th century. The 
person canonized is ‘ honoured by the (/hurch 
with public worship'; and the decree of 
canonization is viewed as an ‘ exercise of the 
infallible authority of the Church/ The judi- 
cial process of investigating claims is held to 
prove that miracltjs continue to be of common 
occurrence in the Church. No one con be 
canonized till a century after death. 

Literature: Pope Benedict XIV, De 
Canonizatione ; Decrees of Pope Uhban VIII ; 
Fabek, Essay on Beatification. Cf. Hagio- 
LOOY. (B.M.vr.) 

Canthus [Gr. Kav 66 ^, the corner of the eye] : 
Gew A ugentcinkel] Fr. coin (or angU) deVml, 
grand canthm, })etit canfhus; Ital. anfjolo 
delV occhio. Point of union of the upper and 
lower eyelids at the temporal (cauthiis minor) 
and nasal (caiitbus major) angles of the 
eye. (C.F.H.) 

Capacity [Lat. cajxix, able to contain]: 
Ger. Kiqiazitdt, Fahigkett; Fr. cujiacitA: Ital. 
caj^aeitd. (i) The j^ower of receiving impres- 
sions or ideas, or of acting upon them; fre- 
rpiently in reference to passive receptivity only. 
(2) Physical power of any sort. 

The term is used, particularly in anthropo- 
mctrical studies, in reference to the amount of 
innate or acquired endowment in a given 
direction; e. g. the capacity of the muscles to 
endure strain, the visual capacity of the eyes 
as tested by the greatest distance at which an 
object can be seen, or in general the extent or 
comprehensiveness of the mind, mental capa^* 
city. The spacinl capacity of the skull is 
termed the Cranial Capacity (see the next 
topic). (jr.j.) 

Capacity (cranial) : Ger. Schddelkapazitdt; 
Fr. capacity eranienne; Ital. capadtit eubica 
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dd cranio. This is measured by determining 
how much shot, sand, peas, millet, or mus- 
tard seed, &c., the skull will hold; different 
skulls (of men and women, highly developed 
races, and poorly develojied ones) vary in 
moderate cases from about 1,200 to 1,600, 
in extreme cases from 1,000 to 1,800 cubic 
centimetres in capacity ; with an avenige in 
all races of 1,400 cubic centimetres (85 cubic 
indies). 

Skulls whose capacity is 1,350 to 1,450 cubic 
centimetres are termed mcsoceplialic, those 
smaller than 1,350 cubic centimetres mi- 
crocephalic, and those larger than 1,450 
cubic centimetres megacephiilic. Cranial 
capacity in cubic centimetres when multiplied 
by a fraction diffming (according to size) 
a little from *9 gives the approximate brain 
weight in grammes. The volume of the skull 
naturally exceeds the skull capacity, and is 
measured by the amount of water displaced , 
by the skull wlien iminerse<l, or better, when! 
held inverted and partly immersed to a definite ! 
piint, the lef^t being calculated by empirically i 
determined formulae. Cf. Ckaniomethy, and 
the literature there given. (J.J.) 

Capacily (in physics). Capacity for heat, 
or thermal capacity, is the amount of heat 
required to raise the temperature of unit mass 
of a substance 1° centigrade. Capacity for 
electricity of a conductor is tlie quantity of 
electricity required to produce unit of poten- 
tial. Cf. Umits or Measckemkxt. (s.n.) 

Capital ( bat. caput^ head] : Ger. Kajntal ; 
Yt. capital] J\h\. capiitale. A stock of good.s 
or rights which may l)e u.sed to produce income. 

!No word in the wliole range of economic 
terminohigy has given rise to more controver- 
sies and misunderstandings. Tliere aie two 
main questions whoso settlement gives trouble : 
(r) iSliall we regard capital from the social 
stand i)oint, as consisting of u-seful things, or 
from the individual siand|K)irit, as consisting 
of pioperty rights 1 (2) Sliall we regard it as 

a mode of measurement of wealth, and con* 
trast it with income, or shall we regard it as 
a mode ol use of wealth, and contiast it with 
goods for consumption] Accuiding to the 
answers giveji to these questions, we have fimr 
sets of definitions. 

(1) From the individuars standpoint, wealth 
Tiieusured as capital means * his possessions at 
any given point of time ' (Cannan). 

(2) From the individual’s standpoint, wealth 
used as capital means ‘that part of a man’s 
stock Avhich he expects to afford him revenue’ 
(Smith), 


(3) From the social standpoint, wealth 
measured as capital * is to be regarded as a 
stock of goods left over from the satisfaction 
of present wants ' (Kiieis). 

(4) From the social standpoint, wealth used 
as capital is ‘ that part of the wealth of a 
country which is employed in production* 
(Iticardo). 

The fourth of these meanings is used by the 
groat majority of economists ; but it is one to 
which it is very difficult to give precision. 
How shall we determine what is capital and 
what is not, when in fact so many goods are 
employed partly to assist production, and 
partly at the same time to give enjoyment as 
articles of direct consumption ] For insiance, 
is the clothing woven by a loom capital or 
not, ill this sense ? Many answers have boeu 
given. Kleiriwaeehter says, ‘ The conception 
of capittil should l»e limited to tools of produc- 
tion.’ Jevons takes the otlur altornative, 
calls it ' the aggregate of those comrnoilities 
which are employed for su.staini ng labourers.’ 
Ricardo and Senior regarded it as wealth 
which is employed productively. MacCulloch 
extended it to include all wealth which may 
be thus employed — a much broader c< incep- 
tion. Walras and Pareto count as capital ail 
goods whleb ‘ serve more than one use ’ ; 
a definition more curious tlnin practical. 
Taussig, carrying out the same idea in better 
shape., considers capital as ‘inchoate goods’ — 

I goods wliicli are not ready ibr the final eori- 
sumer. But this comes very near the third 
definition instead of tb(i fourth; for until the 
very act of final consuinjdion we cannot tell 
whether goods have reached their last use or 
not. As long as they exist at all, they are in 
a sen.se inclioate. Boehm-Hawerk s definition 
of capital as ‘ a group of intermediate pro- 
ducts ’ is practically ((juivalent to Taussig’s; 
only he introduces the idea of individual 
capital l>y making acquisitiou the purpose for 
which .«ueli good.s exist. Marx is much more 
explicit in tins direction : ‘ Means of produc* 
tioii and suh-sistence become capital when they 
serve as means of exploitation.’ Mill, despair- 
ing of any objective criterion, simply remits 
the distinction to the mind of the employer ; 
while (./lark goes a step fnither, and makes 
Complete logical separation between the capital 
itself, which is an aggregate of value (compare 
Turgot’s conception of valeurs accurnulecs), 
and the ‘ capital goods by which it may bo at 
any moment represented.’ 

Tills uncertainty as to what should be in- 
cluded under the term capital gives rise to 
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many controversies on the propositions con- 
cerning wealth (witness the endless battles 
over the wage-fund theory), and mahes it 
almost useless for purposes of quantitative 
analysis. For this reason a small but in- 
creasing group of econotriists is now adopt- 
ing the third deiiiution in preference to the 
fourth, and -.regards stocks of goods as 
capital, independent of the use to which 
they are put. The chief difliculty to this 
use of the term is that it occupies ground 
covered hy t he ti aditional definition of wealth, 

* utilities fixed and embodied in material 
objects.' 

Courrelle-Sencuil and Fisher adopt a defi- 
nition wliich covers both the first and the 
third senses ; ‘ La somme des richosses exis- 
tsuites, k un moment donn^, dans I'espace 
qii'oii designe uu dans la p -sscssion de la per- 
sonne dont on park*.’ Capital is here re- 
garded as a mode of measuring w'ealth : a 
wealth-fund, contrasted with income, wdiich is 
a wealth- flow : an integral of which income is 
tiie diiVereiitial. It is justified primarily and 
rhiefiy because, in the hands of an analyst like 
Fisher, it solves brilliantly a whole scries of 
quantitative problems with wliich tlie older 
conception was unable to deal. | 

Literafvre: Fisjikh on Capital, Econ. J. 
(1896-7); BoEiiM-llAWKim, Kapital und 
Kapilalzins. (A.T.if.) 

Captains of Industry : see Eivitloveb, 
ai id K NTK K Pll F.NlCt III. 

Cardinal Point and Value : Ger. Kar- 

dinal pun/d •?/, -iverth\ Fr. vafear (r< point) 
cardhiufe ; Ital. (and jmido) cardinaU, 

Introduced hy Fi chnev for tlie point and the 
stimulus-value (Reizwert) of the * ivlativo 
maxirnuiii of sensation' (Fechner, Element e 
d. Psffchojdu/sik^ ii. 49). Cardinal value is 
defined by Ktilpe {Outlines of Pit^ychol,, Eng. I 
traus., 250) as ‘the value at which sensa-| 
tion increases in direct pro])ortion to stimulus 
intensity/ See Fechnkr’s Law, and Wkbku’s 
Law. ^ (j.M.B.) 

Cardinal Virtues : Ger. K ordinal- 
t^igmdm; Fr. v*trlus cardinahs) lial. virtU 
cardinal^ The principal or leading virtues 
upon which the other virtues depend or 
‘ hinge/ 

The term scerns to have been first used by 
St. Ambrose, who adaj>tcd to Christian usage 
the Platonic classification as ho found it in 
Cicero. The cardinal virtues are there 
enumerated as prudence, temperance, foiti- 
tude, and justice. 

Litei'ature: ZiKOXiSR, Gesch. d. chr. Eth. 


2iid ed.), 234 if. ; Sidgwick, Hist, of Eth. 
3rd cd.), 44, 133, 143. (W.R.S.) 

Cardiograph : see Laboratory and Ap- 
paratus, III. B. 

Caricature [Ital. carxear^ to charge, over- 
load] : (Itv. Karihaiur\ V\\ caricature] Ital. 
caricatura, A sjiecies of characterization in 
which there is exaggeration of some feature 
with a view to producing a ludicrous effect, 
usually that of ridicule. It is thus related to 
those aspects of the comic in which there is 
a feeling of superiority, whereas the grotesque, 
in which there is often exaggeration, is allied 
to the humorous. See Comic, and Cuarac- 

TKKISTIC. (J.H.T.) 

Carmelites: Ger. Cartnditer; Fj*. Car- 
melites] Ital. Carmelitani. A monastic order, 
said to have been kmndeil by one Berthold, 
oil Mount ('arinel, towards the close of the 
1 2th century — although much earlier recor ks 
purpoit to refei' to its existence. 

It was recognized formally hy the Church in 
1224. The Crusades being over, it spread to 
Europe in the I3tb century, and assimilated 
itself to the mendicant ordcis. It is chiefly 
celebiafed for its invention of the scapulaiy, 
said to have been brouglit from lieaven by the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. The miraculous qualities 
of this woollen yoke gave the ordir great 
vogue, and it lloiirished till its fatal dispute 
with the Jesuits — brought to a close in 1698. 
Thereafter it tended to break up, there being 
lit least four generals at one lime. It is in- 
teresting as contributing a chapter to the 
history of religious emotion and belief in the 
13111. 14th, and 15th centuries, and furnishes 
one of tlic classical iiases of ‘ Abei glaube/ 

Literature: IlxLYOT, Hist, des Ordres 
Moiiaj^tiques ; Manning, Life of St. Teresa; 
Anon., Ordres ^lonastiques (Berlin, i75i> 
printed in Baris). (r.m.w.) 

Carneades. (cir. 215-cir. 125 b. 0.) 
A Greek sceptical philosoplier. lie founded 
the New Academy. Sent as an ambassador 
from Athens to Rome, his eloquent orations 
were greatly admired ; but Cato the Censor, 
to guard the youth from his sopbir»tical teach- 
ing, had him dismissed from the city. 

CarOf Slme Marie. (1826-87.) A 
French philosophical writer, born in Poi- 
tiers,^ and educated in Paris. Lecturer of 
the Ecole Normale, Paris, 1857 ; professor in 
the Sorbonne, 1867 ; member of the French 
Academy, 1876. His best known works are 
devoted to the defence of Christianity and the 


philosophy of theism. 

Carpenter, William Bex^amin. (1813- 
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85.) Eminent English physiologist and 
pioneer in physioh-gical psychology, born at 
Exeter, and educated in medicine at Edin* 
burgh. About 1840 he settled in Bristol. 
He became professor of medical jurisprudence 
in University College, editor of The British 
and Foreign Medico ^Chirnrgical Beiieu), 
Fellow of the Royal Society, and President of 
the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science (1872), 

Car^crates, or Carpocras. A heresi- 
arch of Alexandria, and Alexandrian Gnostic, 
who probably lived in the 2nd century a.d. 
He hod numerous followers called Carpocra- 
tians, who still existed in the 6th century. 
He belonged to the Paganizing, rather than 
the Judaizing, Agnostics. 

Cartesianism (from Descartes) : see Pre- 
established Harwoey, and Occasionalism. 

Case (or Instance). The result of a 
single observation or experiment. See Errors 
(of observation). (j.m.b.) 

Case (gramnuitical) : see Inflection. 

Case-law; Ocr. Frocessrecht ; Fr. droit 
des causes; Ital. giurisjirwlenza. Law 
stated in judicial decisions, published in the 
form of reported cases; particular judicial 
precedents, as distinguished from universal 
legal pnnciples. 

The opinions of courts of last resort, an - 1 
nouncing their final determinations and stating 
their reasons for it, are now generally pub- 
lished by official reporters, as soon as there 
are enough of them to make up a volume. 
Similar publicutioins are sometimes made of 
the opinions delivered in ijiferior courts, 
particularly in large cities. From the time 
of Henry VIII, when the ‘ Year-books ' end, 
no official reports were published in Euglarnl 
until 1865, tijeir place being supplied by un- 
ofiicial ones. The earlier American reports 
were also unoificial. Unofficial repoHs are 
generally called by the name of the compiler, 
c. g. Burrow's Reports, Johnson's Reports; 
ofiicial re|X)rt8 V»y the name of the Govern- 
ment, e. g. United States Reports, Virginia 
Reports; sometimes by that of the Court, 
e. g. Law Repoi ta, Queen's Bench Division ; 
Cour de Cassation (with date). In England 
and the United States official law reijorts are 
an authoritative declaration of the law', as to 
every point iiecessarily involved in the deter- 
mination of the cause. So far as an opinion 
goes beyond tins, it is ohiler dictum, anti not 
of binding authority. Oliter dicta are dis- 
couraged in Fraiic'e, and when they amount 
to laying down lules which it is the api)ro-i 


priute province of the legislative power to 
prescril^e, the judge may be prosecuted 
criminally {Code Civil, art. 5 ; Code Pmal, 
art. 127). Case-law on the continent of Europe 
is generally not recognized. ^ udicial decisions 
are regarded as instructive but not authorita- 
tive. * Non exemplis sed legibus iudioandum 
sit* {Code of Just., vii. 45, de Smtentiis, 
&c., 13). Cf. Law. 

Literature': Austin, Juris] aiidence, lect. 
xxxix ; Holland, Jurisprudence, chap, v, 
iii ; Merlin, Repertoire dc Jurisprudence, 
Air^t, vii. (S.B.B.) 

Caste [Lat. castue, pure] : Ger. Kaste; 
Fr. caste; Ital. casta. A cla.ss distinguished 
originally by marks of race, l»iit later by occu- 
j>ation, or religious faith, or both, and per- 
lietuated by descent and rigid liinifaiioii of 
social intercourse ; a name given by the first 
Euiopean (I\»rtuguese) settlers in India to 
divisions of the social system. 

‘ Caste, at first, means pure," and signifies 
that there is a moral barrier between the 
caste and the outcast. . . . Tho^ native word 
[varna] means “ colour," and the first formal 
distinction was national, (white) Aryan and 
black inaii'^' (Washburn Hopkins, TJvi Re- 
ligions of India, 28). ‘ In societies of an 

archaic type, a particular craft or kind of 
knowledge becomes in time an hereditary 
profession of families, almost as a matter (»f 
course ' (Maine, Early Hist, of Institutions, 
lect. viii. 245). *The inainteiiance of those 
class-divisions which arise as political organi- 
zation advances, iinplie.s the inheritance of a 
tank and a place in each class. The like 
happens with those subdivisions of classes, 
which in some societies constitute castes, and 
in other societies are exemplified by incor- 
porated trades' (Spencer, Princ. of Social., 
V. iii. § 444). (F.H.G.) 

It commonly originates in usages which 
have become prescriptive, or have been stereo- 
typed into duties ; and where the division 
ib most completely crystallized, religious sanc- 
tion often plays a great formative part. 
Although the terra is applied pre-eminently 
to the Brahmanic system of India, caste, 
or something like it, may I)e found in 
many civilizations, and at widely separate^l 
periods of time; e. g. in Iran (Persia), in pre- 
Brahmanio India, in Madagascar, among the 
North American Indians, in mediaeval Europe, 
and to-day in countries having nobility. 
Nevertheless, India remains the classic in- 


stance of the institution. 

Literature: Hauo, Brahma u. d. Brah- 
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manen; Wsbeb, Nachtrage, 795; Indiscbe 
Stud., x; Lyall, Asiatic Studies (ist sei*.), 
chap, vii; Muie, in the J. of the Roy. 
Asiatic Soc., N.S., ii. 217, and Old San- 
skrit Texts, i. 454; ScHOBBEL, Etude sur 
le liituel du Res])ect Social dans T^tat Brah- 
nuin; Keen, Ind. Theorieen over de Staiiden- 
venlecling; Hopkins, Four Castes, and iu 
J. of Amer. Oriental Soo., xiii ; Schlag- 
INTWKIT, in Zeitsch. d. deutschen Morgen- 
laudischen Oesell., xxxiii. 549. (b.m.w.) 

Caaual [Eat. ca«»iir, fall]: Oer. zufdllig\ 
Fi\ accidmtel, fortuit; Ital. ecLsuaU, Hap- 
pening I’oituitouely or accidentally. See 
Accident. (j.m.b.) 

Caanistry [Lat. caeu^y a case]; Ger. 
KasuiMik ; Fr. casutatiquey arguments de 
casuists I Ital. caeistica. (i) The systematic 
discussion of the application of moral law to 
particular cases (called ‘ cases of conscience ’) 
in which such application is not clear and 
certain. 

(2 ) The over-subtle or verbal discussion of 
the moral quality of particular acts or seiiti- 
nieuis, especiiilly wlien tending toward greater 
moral laxity than is pennitted by the dominant 
moral opinion of the time or by the unsophis- 
ticated individual conscience. 

Ethical rellection begins with the discussion 
of difficult cases of conduct. Discussion of 
this kind becomes prominent when new ideas 
of life enter an established social older, as in 
the time of the iSophists or in early Christian 
times. In the New Testament there are many 
examples of such discussion ; and these become 
more numerous and more systematically 
worked out in several of the Church Fathers 
(e. g. Justin, AthHiiasius, Augustine). But 
( asuisiry, as a di.««tinct body of ethical teaching, 
is the result of additional causes: in particular^ 
the elaboration of church creed and practice, 
which reached completeness in the great 
flcholasties of the 13th century; the growing 
externality of moral doctrine, which tended to 
look on the moral law as an external rule, 
a mere aggregate of numerous cases of 
action, and on conduct as separable into 
distinct processes of motive, intention, and 
act ; the separation of different orders of 
men, especially clergy and laity, learned and 
unlearned ; and the attempt to assess exactly 
the merit or demerit of each particular action, 
and to assign to each sin its appropriate pen- 
ance — an attempt in which the distinction, 
enforced by the later Stoics, of the morally 
indifferent from the obligatory and the for- 
bidden, was further developed, and a classifica- 


tion of sins (original and actual, mortal and 
venial) was carried out. In this way manuals 
of contluct were prepared chiefly as guides for 
the confessional (Summa Artesana, 1330; 
Summa Pisiina, 1470 ; Summa Angelica, 
T492; Summa Rosclla, 1495; Summa Faci- 
fica, 1574): at first arranged according to 
subject, afterwards with the cases iu alpha- 
betical order. These manuals entered into 
the minutest details of conduct, and the 
subtlest refinements of motive and intention. 

A famous example of a casuistical discussion 
is the controversy concerning the murder of 
tyrants, occasioned by the assassination of the 
Duke of Orleans in 1407— an act wdiich was 
defended by Jean Petit, of the University of 
Paris. The variety of opinions biougbt out 
in these discussions, coupled with the absence 
of a dominating moral principle to guide the 
discussion, led to many differences of opinion 
amongst the doctor of casuistry which were 
fitted to perplex the lay conscience. Hence 
arose the doctrine of Pkobabilism (q. v.), 
which was the logical outcome of the casuisti- 
cal method. Casuistry has appeared iu history 
when external law, as opposed to ethical prin- 
ciple, has been taken as the ultimate guide of 
conduct. Conspicuous instances are to be 
found in Judaism, of which the Talmud is the 
main casuistical authority. Although there 
were casuists among the Reformers, Ethics has 
for long shaken itself free from these discus- 
sions. ( w. B.S.-B. M.w.) 

Literature i Aquinas, Secuuda Secundae; 
Raimund db pENNAFOB'n, Sumina de Oasibus 
Poeiiitentialibus (1719); the Angelica (burnt 
by Luther); Busknbaum, Medulla casuum con- 
scientiae ; Escobar, Theologia Moralis ; Pas- 
cal, Provincial Letters ; Perbault, La Morale 
des J^buites ; W. Pebkins, Whole Treatise of 
Cases of Conscience; Bandebbon, De Obliga- 
tione Conscientiae, and Nine Cases of Con- 
science ; AiiSTEi), Theologia Casuum ; Bald- 
win, Tractatus de Casibus Conscieiitiae ; 
Speneb, Pia Desideria; Stbauch, Tlieologia 
Moral is; Buddeus, Isagoge Historica; Staud- 
LIN, Gesch. d. Sitteiilehre; H, Mebz, Das 
System d. cbristl. Sittenlelire ; J. Rickaby, 
Mor. Philos., 15a; M jklzineb, Ini rod. to 
the Talmud ; Btbaok, Einleitiing iu d. Tal- 
mud. Ji*mEMY Taylob's Ductor Dubitan- 
tium (x66o) is the chief manual of casuistry 
by a Frotebtant theologian. It is an examina* 
tiou of doubtful ' cases of coDscience,’ but is 
without the specialcharacteristics, given above, 
of mediaeval casuistry. See also Gass, Gesch. 
d. chr. Elb., §§ 123-8. (B.M.W.-w,tt.S.) 
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Catalepsy [Gr. Kara, + from 
'Kap.ddvuv^ to seize] ; Gor. Katalfi/me; Fi\ 
catalepsie ; Ital. cataJ<^ss{. A nervous disease 
characterized hj’ inti i rnittent attacks of power- 
lessness, ainl a peculiar form of mnseular 
riiridity whicli is either absolute, the limbs 
remaining as if petrified, or of a form termed 
// exihili ta s ceraa. 

In this condition the patient’s limbs may be 
pliiced by another in any position of flexion 
or contraction, although the patiejit is help- 
less to contract the imif^cles voluntarily. The 
state is further characft'rized by an inability 
to speak, an almost trance-like uncon>cioua- 
ness, succeeded upon awakening by a total 
forgetfulness of wdiat ensued during the at- 
tack, and frequently l)y total or partial insen- 
sibility. The attack is nsuolly in the nature 
of a paroxysm of a few hours’ (rarely days’) 
duration, with intervals of relief. It may 
occur at any age, hut is most common in early 
adult life, and soon after puberty. It is dis- 
tinctly more common in w^nneii than in men. 
In most cases it is associated with IIysteuta 
(q. V.), but may occur in tlie absence ot true | 
hysterical symptoms. It is frequently induced 
by nervous exhaustion, by emotional distur- 
bances, religiniis excitement, sudden shock, 
fright, or injury. It occasionally occurs in 
the course of mental aflectioiis, e. g. melan- 
cholia and in hebephrenia or puberal insanity, 
as well as in the various forms of paranoia, 
acute hallucination, &c. 

It is differentiated from ecstasy or trance by 
the peculiar beliaviour of the muscles; by the 
loss of memory' upon the cessation of the attack ; 
by the cornplefe immobility and the suddenness 
of the loss of sense-functions. The inspired 
expression of the ecstatic is in marked con- 
trast to the vacant immohility of the cata- 
leptic. Catalepsy is disfinguisht'd from tetanus 
by the suspension of the mental activities and 
the fr<*edom from pain. The atteraj^ts to 
simulate this c<niditiou are usually detected 
by the failure of piotractcd and complete 
riuidity, and by tfe presence of reflex and 
other signs of sensibility. 

The cause (or causes) of tlie stale is not satis- 
fact<jrily explained ; the possilnlity of passively 
moving the limbs which do not respond to 
powerful electric irritation offers a point of 
special difficulty. The fact that Die attack 
may be induced by mental excitemtmt sug- 
gests a cortical origin, possibly an inhibition 
of the restraining influence of higher over 
lower centres. Artificial catalepsy occurs in 
the state of hypnosis, and is characterized by a 


similar muscular rigidity and pliability (flexi- 
bilitas cerea), Charcot and his followers re- 
gard it as a distinct state, the fiist of the 
throe which they recognize (cf. Hypnotism). 
It is induced by a sudden light, loud 
sound, or strained fixation ; and in addition 
to the characteristic posture of the limbs, pre- 
sents superficial anaesthesia, but spi cial sen- 
sibility with general suggestibility remain 
intact; the eyes open witJi a vacant stare, 
and reflex irritability is almost completoly 
abolished. The stale may also be induced 
(Charcot) by opening the eyes of a lethargic 
subject. Those who do not recognize the 
distinct forms or [>hases of hypnosis as 
distinguished by tin* l*aris school, regard 
artificial catalepsy as a special state of mus* 
cular rigidity ijuluced by suggestion through 
posture, unconscious contagion, or the like ; 
and variable according to the nature of the 
sugge«<tiom 

(-’atalepsy has figured in mental Epipemics 
(q. V.) and in religious ecstasy. 'The term 
t)wes its oi’igin to the spiritualistic theory of 
disease which beheld in the paroxysm the 
seizure by some foreign agency or s(»irit. 
The tendency to use the term as including 
all forms of trance-like slates is not to bo 
api)roved. Cf. TnAN(JE. (J.J.) 

Litv/rature : Charcot, Maladies du systemo 
nerveux; A. Binet and Cii. Animal 

Magnetism (Kng. trans.) ; BniquKT, Tniite rle 
I’llysteiie (1889) ; Pitres, Lemons (diniques 
siir I’hyst^rie (1891) ; Gjeles dk i.a Touh- 
ETTE, Traits clinitpie et th^rapeutique de 
il’byst^iie (1891); P. Janet, L'Etat mental 
;dcs Ilysteriques; Kjciiek, Etudes ciini<iues 
siir la grande bystmuo (1885); Le Maitre, 
(^’oniribution a I'Etudc de.s 6tats catiileptiques 
(1895). (L.M.) 

Also Mills, art. Catalepsy, in Pt-ppirr s 
Med. Cyc. ; Tube’s Diet, of Psyebol. Med., 
and Wood’s Bef, Handb. Med. 8ci. (sui> 
verbo). 

Cataphasia (or Kata-) [Gr. tcaTd<t>u(Tts, 
assent]: Gcr. Kata 2 )hasici Fr. catapkam 
(amtaphasie); Ital. calafana. A degenera- 
tion of speech, usually connected with serious 
nervous disease, in whicli the patiiuit, either 
spontaneously or in answer to questions, con- 
stantly repeats the same word or phrases. 

The word is also used (Kussmanl) to de- 
scribe serious degeneration in the formation 
of Bentcnces, the pitient’s language being re- 
duced, like that of a child just beginning to 
speak, to the skeleton words of a sentence 
with little grammatical construction (hence 
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also termed agrammatism) and much repetition. 
See Spejsch and its Defects. 

Cataplexy (or -is) [Or.Kard, down, -f 
from 7rXij«r<yf£v, to' strike]: Ger. Kataplexie ; Fr. 
cataplexies Ital. catajtlessia. A word tu^^gested 
by Preycr {Die Kataj^lexie urid der thitriache 
IDjpnottHmm, iS^S) to describe the immobility 
aii<l apparent paralysis induced by rigidly 
reHti aining the movements of an animal. 

The experiment of holding a hen and 
making it stare at a chalk line and remain 
immovable was described by Kircher, 1646. 
Preycr has shown that tlie restraint is the 
essenlial factor, the chalk lino or other method 
of fixing the attention being secondary. 8uch 
observations have been repeated upon pigeons 
and other birds, upon guinea-pigs, rabbits, 
lizards, crabs, frogs, and other animals. Almost 
all of these, after proper manipulations for 
a few seconds or minutes, cease to struggle, 
and may he made to assume, as if paralyzed, 
unusual positions, and to maintain them for 
a considenible period. The explanation of 
this state has wavered between the view that 
the cataplectic stale is a form of hypnotic 
sleep (Dunilewsk}^), and that it is a quasi- 
paraly.sis duo to intensive sliock or fright 
(Preyer). Tlie latter view assimilates it to 
the nat ural fascination of animals by beasts of 
prey and to other forms of fright, and regards 
the instinct to h ign deatlj as a cognab* phe- 
nomenon, 

A more mcent view (Verworn) regards the 
phenonieiiou as of the nature of a posture 
reflex (Lageretlex), the aiiiinal responding to 
the tactile stimulus of the inanij^ulation by an 
attitude in some cases suggestive of the most 
suitable position for regaining its e<]uilil»rium. 
Altliough the fact cannot be sati.sra.eh»rily 
explaiut'd, it is certainly the case that the 
tendency to assume certain positions is 
morbidly present in the animals subject to 
cataplexy. \\Tiat is pc uliar is the retdition 
of the posture for so long a time. This is 
referred to the release of the inliilutory 
impulses sent down from tJie lu*mispl»eres to 
tin? lowei* (?entres; and this in turn is .sub- 
stantiated by the fact that frcjgs without their 
hemispheres retain such posture reflexes for 
a imicii longer time than the normal frog. 
Should this type of explanation Vhj regarde<l 
as satisfactory, the term cataplexy would no 
longer be appi’opriatc for the phenoinenou in 
question. 

The term is also use<l with reference to the 
similar paralyzing effects of shock or fright in 
men, and the effects of sudden and massive 

I, 


stimuli upon hypnotic subjects. Charcot's 
method of rendering sul ejects statuesquely 
immobile in the accidental position of the 
moment by the sudden sound of a gong or 
the flash of a light would be of this type; 
also the fact that sleep may be induced 
(in children — Baldwin) by a sudden flash of 
light ill a dark room. Cf. Catalepsy, and 
Hypnotism. 

Liif^ratwre : Pheyek, as cited above (with 
illustrations) ; Vekworn, Die sogonaniite 
llypiiose der Thiere (1898); E. Gley, Do 
quelques conditions favor isaiit riiypaose chess 
los animaux, Aiinre Psychol, ii. (J.J.) 

Catechetical Method (in education) [Jjat. 
catechismuSy instruction by word of mouth]. 
A form of instruction by means of questicuis 
and answer.^, usually for ptirposes of examiua- 
tiou; when used in inductive teaching, it is 
equivalent to the Socratic metliod. See 
Method, and Socratic Method. (c.ne a.) 

Categorematic (Words, &c.) [Gr. Karr]- 
yo]rr]]iiii ] : Ger. kateyorematisch ; Fr. categore- 
matique; lia]. categarematico. Such words as 
may by themselves fonn the expression of one 
term, subjetd or predicate, of a proposition. 
All others, e.g. prepositions, conjunctions, 
adverbs, are called Syucategorematic. 

The term Kanjyofiijtui appears occasionally 
in Aristotle as equivalent to predicate. This 
m<‘auing was definitely assigned to it by the 
SUncs, who, distingui>hiiig noun and verb as 
I be essentia) parts of a proposition, gave a 
foundation for the giammalical distinction of 
categoiernatic from syucategorematic. That 
distinction was taken over from the Latin 
grammarians (e.g. Prlscian), and begins to 
appear in logic in the tract de Gemribtiit et 
ASpei iebuity often assigned to Abelard. 

Literature: JTiantl, Geseb. d. Logik, ii. 
148, 19 r, 256, 266. (R.A.) 

Categorical (Judgment, &c.) [Or. 
yofUKOi ] : (J Cl. kategoriach ; Fr. catajorique; Ital, 
categorico. A judgment in whicii the assertion 
is made simplicitery as holding good without 
explicit reference to any condition. Kant 
connects the cah’gorical judgjc.ent wdth the 
fundamental thought-relation of substance 
(thing), of al tribute (quality), and so dis- 
tinguisbes it from other forms of assertion. 

Tlie term witli Aristotle means always 
‘affirmative.* The current modern sense, in 
which it is contrasted with hypothetical or 
conditional, seems to have been diiecfly 
derived from Boetliius, though, os Prantl has 
shown, the new sense of the term had already 
appeared among the later Peripatetic com- 
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meiitators on Aristotle and in Galen, and may categories/ although both of theiaa would 
have been influenced by the Stoic usage. actually fall under the same Aristotelian 

Litcralure : Peantl, Gesch. d, Logik, i. categoiy of substance. (4) Popularly, and 
554,575,691; Kakt, Logik, § 24, and Krit. soinetimos in technical usage, category be- 
ll. reinen Voriinnl't, 86. (R.A.) comes simply equivalent to the term clasps or 

Categorical Imperative: Qer. general idea. (5) In post-Kantian technical 
scher Imj^rativ; Fr. catifjoriqtie ; usage (e. g. Hegel) tlie categories are any or 

ItixU imjf^irativo eategorico. A moi’allaw which all of the fundamental philosophical concep- 
adniits of no condition or exception. The term tious, whether metaphysical, logical, or ethical, 
is opposed to Hypothetical Imperative, which The original purpose of Aristotle in defining 
is a law relative to a further end. the categories of his well-known table was 

The use of the term is due to Kant {OrundL a complex one, and his motives were not. very 
d. Jlet. d. Sitten^ ii), who reduces the moral clearly analysed by himself. In part tlie 
law to the single categorical imperntive : ‘Act categories represent a gnimmatical classifica- 
only on that maxim whereljy thou canst at tion of forms of speech. In part they st<iiid 
the same time will that it should lajcorae for very general classes of ohjocts, as these 
a universal law.’ This formula of the im- classes get distinguished hy onlinary speech, 
perative gives its bare form or univei’sality. In part they arc names for fashions of Iwing, 
It is followed by a second formula for the or for various ways in which objects can be 
same law giving its end, and thus stated: regaided as real ; and in so far tliey mark the 
* So act as to treat humanity, whether in thine chief vai*ietie.s of moaning that cun be assigned 
own person or in that of any other, in every to the ontological predicate in inetaphyaical 
case as an end withal, and never as means discussion. Tlie latter way of viewing the 
only.* By combining these two formulae, a categories is frequent in the treatise culled 
‘ complete characterization ' is reached, which the Metaiyfiysics of Aristotle, and the philo- 
gives the conception of a*kiiigdoiii of ends.* soplier here often observe.s that ‘Being is 
This final formula of the absolutely good will variously asserted according to the cate- 
is stated in the words: ‘Acton maxims which gories/ as the characteristic of a substance, 
can at the same time have for their object a quality, &c. 

themselves as universal laws of nature.* These The full list of the categories of Aristotle 
are, however, only different formulae of the is: ovaia (substance), •n 6 (Tov ((]uanlity), maoV 
same categorical imperative or law, and each (ipiality), TTpilr n (relations, especially such as 
of them involves the other two. double, half, greater than, &«■.), ttoO (place), 

Literature \ discussions are to be found in ttori (time), Ktl^TBai (situation or position, such 
historical and systematic works on ethics, and as is expressed by to sit, or to lie), 
in the textbooks to Kant. (w B.s.) (possession or acquired chameter, such as 

Category [Gr. KarT)yopLa, an accusation, dress or ornament), Troif 11/ (activity in the more 
charge]: Kategorie; Vr. categorie ; Ital. special ' sense, such as is expressed by active 

categoria. (i) One of the ten classes of verbs like to cut or to burn), 7r«cr;(€»v (passivity 
Beings, or of typical forms of speech usetl or passion, such as is expressed by the passive 
to assert Being, or, finally, of typical judg- voice of any active verb). The grammatical 
ments regarding Being, as Aristotle dis- relation of these classes to paits of speech as 
tinguished these ten classes in his table of such is obvious, especially in the case of the 
categories. (2) One of the forms or clasfie.s later categones of the list. The metaphysical 
of conceivable objects, or one of tlie forms of contiast between the first category and all 
judgments about objects, or, finally, one of the the othei^ leads to the frequent reduction by 
fundamental concepts of the understanding, Aristotle of the whole list to the two classes, 
as Kant classified these fundamental forms, substance and accident. The more exact 
classes, or concepts, in his table of categories, classification into the three fundamental 
(3) Any very extensive or fundamentally categories, substance, quality or character 
important class of objects or of conceptions, in general (fni^or), and relation, is also known 
especially if this class is distinguished from to our philosopher. As to the principles that 
other classes, either by the general form or led to the statement of the list of ten cate- 
character of the assertions that can l>e made gories, and as to the stress that Aristotle 
about it, or by the general method of thinking himself laid U|)ou the precise classifleatioo 
that is applicable to its study. Thus one may in question, opinions differ. Prantl (in his 
say, ‘mind and lx)dy lielong to different 1 G'escA d> Logik, \) gives a statement of all 
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the various forms which the table of categories 
takes in Aristotle's writings, and in liw 
lengthy discussion iii this volume muiiitains 
that Aristotle laid no stress upon the ex- 
haustiveuess or finality of the table of ten 
categories. Zeller regards the full table of 
ten as representing an essential thesis of Ari- 
stotle. But there sliould be no doubt of the 
actual union of various motives as determin- 
ing Aristotle's classification. 

The categories were often discussed by the 
later ancient philosophers, and b(ith tlie Stoics 
and Plotinus undertook to give revised lists. 
Kant’s discussion of the categories in the 
Krit. d, reinm Vemunft makes tlie list depend 
upon the forms of judgment. Forma of judg- 
ment, however, involve fundsimental ways of 
thinking of objects, and Kant's table of cate- 
gories is therefore explicitly a classification 
of the possible objects of human thought 
according to the fundamental ways in which 
we can think about object s. 

Tlu; result is the well-known list : 

I. Categories of Quantity : Ujdty ( AV7?A6ii), 
Plurality {yirlheit\ Universality {AlUi^eit). 

3 . Categories of Quality: Kealily 
Negation (^Negatimi), Limitation {Limitation). 

3. Categories of delation : Suhstaiiliality 
{Sub:ftan(ialitdt), Causality {CamaliUU\ Keci- 
procity ( ]VeA^hs*;lwiTkuntj), 

4. Categories of Modality: Possibility 
{Moglichkeii)y Actuality ( }ViTkiicJikoit)y Neces- 
sity {Nothwendigkdt), 

The four groups c‘orr<*spond respectively to 
the classifications of judgment : ( i ) as singular, 
particular, and universal; (2) as affiruiative, 
negative, and ‘ ijifiiiite ’ ; (3) as categorical, 
hypothetical, and disjunctive; (4) as proble- 
matic, assertory, and lujcessary. Kant is him- 
self 1 1 lorougblr convinced of the exhaustiveness 
of this list, and of its fundamental systematic 
value. The categories of relation he generally 
states in the dual form : Causal! tat %un/i 
pendenZy i. e. relation of cause to effect, 
relation of substance to accident, &c. 

The lack of any principle sufficient to 
secure the exhaustiveness of the Kantian table 
of categories was, tlesplte his own assertion, 
a matter of general comment among his critics 
from the very beginning ; and tlie dissatisfac* 
tion with the list of the logical forms of 
judgment which Kant had used, led to 
numerous efforts to deduce a list of categories 
from some single principle constitutive of 
the thinking process. Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel were all much influenced both in ter- 
minology and in doctrine by such efforts. 

1. I 


Inevitably these efforts led to a somewhat 
more extended technical conception of the 
categories than Kant had recognized, since 
Kant*s list of fundamental conceptions could 
not he sundered, in the development of the 
idealistic systems, from concepts of logical, 
metaphysical, ethical, and even cosmological 
character. In consequence, the term category, 
ill post-Kantian philosophy, comes to mean 
any relatively fundamental philosophical con- 
ception. (JB*) 

Categories are p.sychologically defined by 
Stout (Af annul of PsychoLy Bk. III. Div. ii. 
chap, i) as ‘forms of cognitive consciousness: 
they are universal principles or relations pre- 
supposed either in all cognition or in all 
cognition of a certain kind.’ And he refers 
to Fcrrier (Introduction to Instil, of Met.) 
as showing how categories may be operative 
when their existence is not consciously recog- 
nized. 

Literature'. Works on metaphysics generally. 
An important recent work is Hartmann, 
Kategorienlehre. Hee extensive citation in 
EiSLKB, Wbrterb. d. pliilos. Bcgiiffe (sub 
verbo). Psychological treatment is to be 
found in James, IVinc. of Psychol., ii. fin.; 
Spencer, Priiic. of Psychol, ii ; Baldwin, 
Meat. J level in the Child and the Pace, 
chap, xi, and Beheiive Thinking, in Psychol, 
Kev. (Jan.. 1898); Simmkl, Arch, f, syst. 
Philos., i. 34 ff. (G.F.S.-J.M.B.) 

Catharsis [Or. ntd^apo-is, purgation or puri- 
fication] ; Ger. Katharsis ; Fr. catharsis] Ital. 
catarai. A term used by Aristotle to ex- 
press the effect produced by tragedy and 
certain kinds of music. Tragedy, by means 
of pity and fear, is said to effect a ' catharsis 
of such jiassions/ 

The conception of Aristotle, as seems 
clear fixmi the passage relative to music in 
the Polities (v, 7), is that of exciting by art 
certain passions already existing in the spec- 
tator, viz. pity, fear, enthusiasm, in order 
that, after this homeopathic treatment, the 
person may experience relief from them and 
return to the normal conditiou. The cure is 
not wrought by the mere excitement, but by 
an excitement produced by an artistic agency, 
which at the same time brings order, har- 
mony, and wholeness to bear. In the case of 
tragedy there is tlie additional factor (though 
not explicitly stated in this connection by 
him), that the spectator is sympathizing 
with sufferings and iieroism portrayed in their 
more universal aspects. Hence he is farther 
freed from the morbid and selfish. The meta- 
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phor is primarily medical, but may quite ployed in its present sense in contrast to the 
pt)ssibly have rel’orenoe also to religious puri- purely national religion of the Jews. Later, 
float ion, while in the actual psycliical process it was attached to the orthodox Christinii 
there must he an aesthetic element as stated Church as contrasted with the heretics, espe- 
ahove. cially the Donatists (q. v.). 

The numerous interpretations of Aristotle’s The Catholic Church is the community 
meaning, of wliich til teen were enumerated at which holds, maintains, and expounds univer- 
the eiul of tlie 15th century, may be <livided sally received Christian doctrine. The Roman 
into three groups according as they interpret Catholic Church regards itself as possessing 
the term to mean (i) purification iu the sense exclusive riglit to the title ‘Catholic,’ chielly 
of refining; (2) a religious exj)iution or lustra- on tlie ground of unbroken apostolic succes- 
tion ; (3) a medical purgation and healing, sion ; it alone holds the doctrine, and there- 
Lessing, in his HamburyUche Dramaturgie, fore alone can maintain it. Protestant wiitcrs 
was a typical representative of the first gi'oup, tend to view the plirase as indicating an 
making the effect of tragedy to be the re- ideal, which is better conveyed in tlie words 
ducing of the passions to the mean. The ‘the communion of saints/ mcarimg thereby 
Romanticists emphasizetl esp cially the that the Church is not restricted to any one 
thouglit tliat the soul is tlireugh art freed Christian community, but will, in the end, 
from all the contradictions and miseries of become universal. Cf. Romanism. 
actual f-xistence, and raised to the plane of Literature: Augustink, Kpist. 53, i ; 
divine Troky (q. v.). The third and now Peurone, Praelectione.'--, Tr. de Locis, cap. 3 ; 
generally accepted interpretation was sug- Pearson, On the Creed, art. ix ; Fauihaihn, 
gested by Milton, E. Miillei, and Weil, and Catholicism, Anglican and Roman, (r.m.w.) 
presented coiuincinglv by Rernays. Catholic lEeaction: Cer. hitholische 

Literature: Ritch Kit, Aristotle’s Theory of Geyenwirhung \ Yv, reaction, citholiyue; Jtal. 
Poetry and Fine Art (1895); Zki.lkr, Ari- reazione cattolica. (.'^atbolic Reaction, also 
stotle (trans. by Costelli-e and Muirbeud, commonly known as the (Amuter-Reforma- 
1897); Waetkr. Oeseb. d. Aestli. im Alter- tion, is the name given to the movement of 
thum (1893); Berxays, Zwei Abluu.dl. ii. reform and reslatenient of fundamental prin- 
die Aristoielisebe Tlieorie de.s Dramas (1880) ; ciples that took place in the Roman Catlndic 
During, I)ie Kunstlchre des Aristoteles Church, mainly as a result of the stimulus 
(1876) ; Bf:NARD, L’Fstli^tique d’Aristote imparted by the Reformation. It is associated 
(188/^; Egokr, La Critique chez Ics Grecs chiefly with: (i) the activity of the Jesuits 
(1887), and La Poetique d’Aristote (1878); (recognized by the Church, 1340); (2) with 
Baumoart, Handb. d, Poelik (1887), 423 ff‘. the Decrees of the Council of 'Fient (1542-63); 
The works of During, Bi'nard, and E(kier (3) with the reliabilitation of the Iiiqiii.sition. 
contain bibliograpliies. 8ee also Ueukrwkg- As a whole, the movement was partly re- 
Hetnze, Gesch. <1. Philos. (J.H-T.) forrnatory, partly reactionary. It was reforma- 

Catholic Church [ Or. Afard, according to, tory in so far as it purged the Church of much 
-f-dXof, tlie whole]: Ger. katholieche /{irche.; of the laxity, and lutarly all the positive im- 
Fr. Eyltse cathfdirpje) Ital. Ghiesa cattolica. morality, that had grown up under the influence 
The all-embracing and hence only authoritative of the Renaissance spirit. It was reactionary 
Church. in so far as it stiffened the traditiimal organ i- 

The word Catholic is found in early Chris- zation and dogmas, and emphasized what was 
tian writers with no reference to the ( ’hurch. Roman rather than Catholic, thus accentuating 
Justin Martyr {Dial. c. Tryph., 81) speaks the bn^ach with the Reforming parties, and 
of tlie Catholic, that is, the gen<»ral, resiir- suppressing the reformers within the Churcl: 
rection. Tertulliaii {Adv. Marciony 2, 17) itself. 

writes of the Catholic, tliat is, the all- As results, (i) the Inquisition stamped out 
embracing, goodness of God. It is first incipient Protestantism in Italy and Spain ; 
applied to the Church in the Epistle of (2) the Jesuits checkmated the spread of Pro- 
Ignatius to the Church in Smyrna, where we testantism in Germany, and made Catholicism 
read that where Christ is, there the Christian once more the paramount power in Austria, 
Church is. In Easebius {Hint. £cc., 4, 15) South Germany, Bohemia, Poland, Hungary, 
it is applied to the local religious associations and France; (3) the recentralizatioii of the 
wldch recognize themselves as parts of the ecclesiastical system, accomplished chiefly by 
Church universal. It was first generally em- the Council of Trent, rendered its policy so 
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clear that the entire machinery could be set 
in motion for the accomplishment of the same 
ends in widely separated communities. 

Literatvjrei Philipson, La Contre-R4volu- 
tiou Religieuse au i6me Siecle ; Wakd, The 
Counter-Reformation (Epochs of Church His- 
tory series) ; Ranke, Hist, of the Popes in 
tl»e i6th and 17th centuries (Eng. trans,); 
Bpillebheim, Wilhelm Cardinal Allen u. die 
cngl. Seminare auf dem Festlaiide. For full 
lists in literature, see G. P. Fisheh. Hist, of 
the Reformation (1891), 509 ff. (n.M.w.) 

Catholicity (in thcologv) [Or. kuBoXikos, 
general, universal]: Oer. Katholioinmua \ Fr. 
catholicity ; Ital. cattolicith. In ecclesiastical 
controversy, Catholicity is the quality of 
universality which the Roman Church claims 
as peculiar to itself on the grounds (i) that it 
is not confined to any single people or to any 
one language; (2) tliat, as a matter of accom- 
plisliod fact, it is universal; (3) that its 
meinhers givatly outiuiinlxT otlier Christian 
sects, and that even taking all the others 
togetlier, Roman ( Vtholics ai\^ more numerous. 
The properties of unity, lioliness, apostolicity, 
catholicity, exist, therefore, in no Christian 
society (‘xcept that which recognizes the su- 
ju(^me a uthority of the Roman pope. (li.M.W.) 

Cato, Marcus Porcius. (95-46 b.c.) 
An important Roman patriot and statesman, 
who adopttid tlie doctrines and the discipline 
of the .Stoics. 

Causa sui [Lat.]. Self-caused; that which 
has the ground of it.s being in itself; the 
absolute. 

According to Spinoza, ‘that the idea of 
whose e.^scncG involves existence’ {Kthiaij i. 
ih‘f. i). Cf. eitatiojis in Eisler, Worterh, d. 
jihiloa. J^eyriffe, sub verbo, (j.m.b.) 

Causality: Gei*. Caumlitdt ; Fr. cauaah'te; 
Ital. caumUtd. (1) The necessary connection 
( f events in tiie time series. 

Opposed to mere logical necessity, in which 
time is not involved, and to ‘ chance or ‘ free 
dom,' in wdiich the connection is not a neces- 
sary connecthui. See Cause and Ekfkct, and 
Necessity. (u.k-s.) 

(2) Notion of : that by which a proce.S8 
is thouglit to take place in consequence 
of another process. See Cause (in)tion 
of), (J.M.B.) 

Cause (in law) | Lat. cauaa] : Ger. Kechts- 
fall ; F r. musOy proces ; Ital. causa. A law- 
suit. Cause of action : that which gives a 
right of action. It must Ije the efficient and 
proximate cause : Causa proximal non remota 

sjmtaiuT. (8.B.B.) 


Cause (notion of) : Ger. Begriff der 
Causalitdt ; Fr. notion de cause ; Ital, nozionc 
di causa. Whatever may he included in 
the thought or perception of a process as 
taking place in consequence of another pro- 
cess. (G.F.S.-J.M.B.) 

The psychological treatment of causation 
must be distinguished from the logical. The 
logician has to inquire wliat the essentials of 
the conception are as a structural principle 
either of knowledge in general, or of this 
or that special department of science. The 
psychologist has to determine tlie elements 
which liave actually entered into the con- 
ception or perception of causal connection in 
the various stages and phases of mental de- 
velopment. 

Botli logic and psychology have to discuss 
the exist.«‘nce and nature of necessary con- 
nection in the causal sequence. But they 
differ in their point of view. The logician 
may he right in affirming that for scientific 
purposes all that need be a.ssumed is the 
regular recurrence of the same process on 
the repetition of similar antecedent conditions. 
But the psychologist who accepts this view 
does not find his own i‘pecia.1 problems solved 
by it. He has to inquire how the belief in 
uniform recurrence arivses, and through what 
stages it passes. He may follow Hume in 
tracing the belief to the actual recurrence of 
certain experiences of unifoim sequence which 
create an habitual expectation. He may also 
follow Hume in tracing the conception or 
necessary connection to the experience of 
a tendency produced by custom, which com- 
pels us to pass in tliuught from the perception 
of the antecedent to the ideal representation 
of the couseqiu'iit. But if he does so he 
rocogjiizes an ek ment, necessary to the psychi- 
cal development of the eonsciousnt^ss of cau.sal 
sequence, which is of no logical value. This, 
indeed, is the position occupied by Hume 
himself. He puts forward habit, and the 
compulsory anticipation based on habit, as 
affording a psychological explanation of the 
growth of tl)e concept of necessary causal 
connection ; but he couples this docti iiio 
with the emphatical denial that any such 
considerations can explain or justify its 
validity. 

The psychologist may regard actual repeti- 
tion of similar experiences as an inadequate 
explanation. He may find it necessary to 
posit a congenital tendency to assume uni- 
formity, and to search for it even when it is 
not obviously present. But this may be 
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only a psychological postulate. The existence 
of sucli an innate tendency cannot be taken, 
without fuller discussion, as a proof or ex- 
plainitioii of its validity. 

It may be that the psychologist consider 
both tlu: custom-theory and the theory of 
i unate mental tendency as inadequate or in- 
I'oi'iect. He may find himself compelled to 
lay ernpliasis on something specific and charac- 
teristic in the nature of tlie causal process as 
it actually take:^ jdace on any particular occa- 
sion. Thus uniform recurrence would cease 
to be the essential point. More occurrence 
apart from reciirvence would in some manner 
manifest its causal eliaracter by its own in- 
trinsic nature. We may take as representa- 
tives of tliis point of view those who find the 
oiigiii of the conFcioiisness of causal iiecessitj* 
in the experience of subjective activity and 
regiird its application to material idienoinena 
as due in the first instance to anthropoinoiphic 
or ejective intcrpn^tiition. Supposing this 
doctrine to be justified psychologically, it does 
not immediately follow that the logical c< in- 
ception must conform to it. The anthropo- 
morphic element may have been an indis- to be necessarily connected. See Nkckssity. 
p(?nsable. factor in the origin and growth of the (2) This necessary connection between two 
concept, and yet it may now have become existent things, which thus forms part of the 
superfluous for its scientific application. Oi* causal relatior», is sometimes held to constitute 
it may bo supcrfliious in the investigation of the whole. See Causk (notion of), 
physiciil phenomena but necessaiy in the But in such cases some hind of logical 
treatment of psychical processes, or in an priority is commonly ascribed to the cause, 
ultimate pliilosopliical account of the universe, in place of the temporal priority given 
Such que.'‘tions are properly logical or episte- to it in (i). In this Fensc things held 
mological. to exist, but not in time, are often called 

Litfrature : p.syc 1 iological textbooks in causes ; and priority, such as belongs to a 
general. Hume, Treatise of Human Natui e, reason or logical ground, is ascribed to them, 
Bt. Ilf. § 14; Eeii). Works, 177 tf., 523 fl’., so that (a) one cause is said to have many 
626 if.; T. Bbown, Inquiry; AIainf. dk effects; (6) it is said to be capable of existing 
Bin AN, Nouvelles Con.siderations sur les Rai>- without its effects, though they could not 
ports du Physique et du Moral do I'Homine; exist without it ; (c) it is said to be real, while 
Tetkns, Philos. Versuche, 312 ff. ; Heubabt, they are said to be phenomenal. Further, it 
Psychol, als Wise., 2. Tlieil, 142; Waitz, is often su|>po.sed that the necessary connection 
Lehrb. d. Psychol, § 52; Mill, Logic, Bk. hetw^een cause and effect is not merely logical, 
III. chaps, iii and v; Venn, Empirical Logic, but in some sense real; and it is then gene- 
124 If.; Sjgwabt, Logic, ii. Pt, III. § 73; rally held to consist in the 'activity' of the 
Wundt, Logik, i. 525; Syst. d. Philos., cause, a notion drawn from psychological ex- 
292 ff.; KOnig, Enlwickelung des Causal- perience where it is felt to precede or accom- 
pi'oblems ; Biehl, Der pliilos. Krit,, ii. pany the i>roduction of certain effects. The 
248 ff.; Fouill^b, Psychol, des Id^es-forces, chief ambiguity in tlie use of the tenns cimse 
ii. 169 ff. ; Wahd, Encyc. Brit., art. Psy- and effect is, however, duo to the fact that 
chology, 82; Naturalism and Agnosticism; some complex thing or event, which for some 
11 . Gbunbaum, Zur Kritik dcr raodernen reason attracts attention, is taken as a whole 
Causalanschauungen, Arch. f. syst. Philos., to be the effect of which we seek the cause, or 
V. Heft 3; Lotzk, Metaphysics; Bbadlbv, the cause of which we seek the effect ; and 
Appearance and Jleality. (g.v.s.-j.m.b.) thus the demands that a cause should imme- 
Cause and Effect: Qer. t/rmcAe and diately precede its effect» that it should cease 
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Fr. eauieet effete Ital.cawaa td ^etto. 
{ i) ( 'ause and eflect {alrla, mrtov; cmisa^effectui) 
are correlative terms denoting any two dis- 
tinguishable tilings, phases, or aspects of 
reality, which are so related to eaeli otlier, 
that whenever the first ceases to exist, the 
second comes into existence immediately after, 
and whenever the second comes into existence, 
the first has ceased to exist immediately before. 
They must possess in common some one exis- 
tent property. Of any two such things, the 
one which exists first is called the cause of 
the second, and the one which exists imme- 
diately after is called the effect of the first. 

It is not necessary that the cause should differ 
from its effect in any respect except that they 
occupy diffiirent moments in time ; but the 
names are moi-e commonly applied in cases 
where there is also some other difference, e.g. 
at least a change of position in space. From 
the above definition it follows that with regard 
to any two things which have this relation to 
one another, the prior or subsequent existence of 
the one may be always validly inferred from the 
existence of the other ; and hence they are said 
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to exist upon the occurrence of its effect, and 
that their relation should be absolutely in- 
variable, are sacrificed. 

There is no regular correlative to the Greek 
words airia^ aluov. Tile term which comes 
nearest in meaning to effect is dnopalvov; 
but avfiffaiuov or indfifpovy wliich also signify 
consequence, are more commonly used as 
correlatives. Ama itself is used from the be- 
ginning in all the three senses afterwards dis- 
tinguished by Aristotle as ‘ efficient,' ‘ final,' 
and ‘ formal * causes. It thus includes some- 
what more of the meaning of reason than 
commonly belongs to the Latin and modern 
terms, being used in answer to the four dif- 
ferent questions : What existed previously 
from which we might have inferred that this 
would happen ? (efficient cause) ; \Vith what 
pur])os‘e was this done 1 or. What good 
result does this produce ? (final cause) ; 
What are the properties which make this 
thing what it is? (foiinal cause). All these 
meanings have in coininon tlie implications (a) 
that from a knowledge of tlie fact called 
caui'C, tlic existence of a fact, having the 
nature denoted by this, might have been in- 
ferred ; {b) that the cause itself is capable 
of existence, being tluis distinguished from 
a mere reason or ground ; i>ut one or 
other of the additional ineanings, which dis- 
tinguish the above questions, soenis in general 
to liave been vagiu ly included under the t<Tin. 
Before Aristotle, the chief points worthy of 
notice are {a) that the pre-Socratic philo- 
sophers made little use of the term, chiefly 
using the w(>rd ^ sense most nearly 

analogous to Aristotle's material cause, to 
denote an exlslent thing, generally conceived 
as prior in time to all others, but also existing 
along with them, and such that its exibttuice 
was necessary to theirs, but not vice versa ; \ 
(6) that in Flato strong emphasis is laid on 
tliose two meanings of ruVifl, in which it denotes 
either the reason why a thing is what it is,; 
i.c. the qualities whose presence justifies us in 
calling it by tbe same name ais other things, 
or the reason why a thing ought to exist. It 
was the method of Socnitcs which drew atten- 
tion to these two quest it)U8. Anstotle dis- 
tinguished by nfime four different kinds of cause, 
for eacb of which he has several synonyms, of 
which tiie followiiig are perhaps the most im- 
pel taut : (a) v\r) or cf ot yiyptrat, material 

cause; (6) fJSor, Xoyof, ro ri ftvai, formal 
cause; (c) dpxh Kivrjatmj efficient cause; 
(d) TO oS tPtKOf final cause, (i) The 

fiist uf tliese conceptions is derived from the 


pojmlar distinction of the material, out of 
which a thing is made as one of its causes. 
This does, of course, generally exist unshaped, 
liefore a thing is made out of it ; and it is this 
fact of its priority in time which allows it to 
acquire the name of cause. But to philo- 
sophical analysis it soon became doubtful 
wliether such priority can be ascribed to it 
universally ; and hence in Aristotle it rather 
denotes one of tbe elements of an actu- 
ally existing thing, without any prominent 
implication that it existed before the thing in 
question. It is dislinguished fiom the otlier 
three causes in that, from a knowledge of its 
existence, you could not infer the existence of 
any particular thing, tiltliough it could not 
exist, unless some |)articular thing existed, 
(ii) The fidoy, meaning originally the visible* 
qualities, particuhnly tlie shape, and hence 
alsi* the otlier qualities, which distinguish one 
kind of thing from another kind, >vas conceived 
l>y riato as existing eternally, sejiarately from 
the things resembling it, wliich from time to 
time Ctame into existence ; and though he 
distingiiislies eternity from everlasting dura- 
tion, he does undoubtedly commonly regard 
the ubos as prior in time to that which it 
‘ informs.' Aristotle denies its separate exis- 
tence ; and with this its priority in time 
is also strictly destroyed, so that it becomes 
the mere correlative of tX»;, denoting that one 
of the two cletnenls composing an aitually 
existing thing from which the existence of 
that thing could be inferred. Neither Plato 
nor Aristotle clearly distinguish the two 
meanings covered by ibis phrase, both of 
which they seem to affirm : (a) that the com- 
bination in the of certain pro|>erties is 
the reason why those properties arc combined 
iu things reseiubling it ; (6) that the existence 
I of the coSof is the reason of the existence of 
things resembling it. (iii) The eflicieiit or 
‘ moving' cause is a thing whicli existed in time 
before that of which it is the cause. It thus 
corresponds to cause as now used, and defined 
above, (iv) In the conception of ‘final' cause 
are mingled the three different senses which 
may be conveyed by tlie two questions given 
above. A final cause is (a) that for tbe 
sake of which a thing ouglit to exist, i.e. 
either the good qualities which tlic thing iti^eif 
possesses (cidov),or some other good thing of 
which it is the efficient cause ; (6) that for 
the ^ake of which a given thing was produced 
by some intelligence; (c) the design, con- 
sidered as a mental fact, which was the effi- 
cient cause of its proiluction. It is only the 
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failure to distinguish (c) from (6) which ex- 
plains why the final cause was thought to 
be a cause at all, and why Aristotle regarded 
bis ultimate final cause us also the ultimate 
cause of all motion. On the other hand, both 
Plato and Aristotle do generally regard that 
which is desired, and not our desire of it, as 
both final and efficient cause of the actions 
which lead to its attainment. It is thiough 
this confusion of (c) with (6) tijat (a) also 
comes to he regarded as capable of being an 
efficient cause, since (a) is identifi«*d with (6) 
both by Plato and Aristotle, on the ground 
that no one ever ilesires anything but what he 
at least thinks to be good. A further identi- 
fication of the formal with the final cause, 
of which the grounds are to be found both 
in (a) and (6), leads to tlie curious paradox 
that botli formal and efficient cause may be 
sometimes regarded as not prior but subse- 
quent in time to that of which they are the 
cause. Partly as uniting the functions of 
formal and efficient cause, and partly in 
virtue of its own importance as defined by (a), 
the final cause was snp|)osed to he more truly 
u cause than any other ; and this position 
was generally maintained by the Stoics, us 
well as by the schools of Plato and Aristotle. 
The Epicureans, on the other band, tended 
to restrict the term cause to tilings which 
could be obsei ved regularly to precede in time. 
And some of the later sceptics, also in ojiposi- 
tion to the Stoics, pointed out that cause and 
effect (under the names ainoif and Trdcrxoi^) are 
mutually dejiendent, thus denying to cause 
that logical priority which belongs to it in 
mosrt of the Ai istotelian senses. The Aristote- 
lian tradition, how^ever, remained substanti- 
ally unaltered throughout the middle ages ; 
but witli tlie lieuaissance and the growth of 
natural science important modifications be- 
gan to appear. The material caute, as such, 
soon drops entirely out of sight, its place 
being taken by the notion of substance, 
which is not indeed generally denied to be a 
cause, but is regarded as contributi/ig nothing 
to the definition of the term, since a cause 
must he an explanation why different things 
exist, in spite of their having one substance in 
common. This search for a cause, in the 
sense of something which accounts for differ- 
ences, and will thus eiialde you to predict 
future changes, naturally throws the emphasis 
on cause in the sense of efficient cause. 
Accordingly we find that Paeon, though in- 
sisting on the im}K)rtonce of the search for 
forms or ibrinal causes, regards this rather 


as an inquiry into the exact nature of efficient 
causes, by means of which you will be able to 
recognize each when you see it; and with 
regard to final causes, while not denying 
thoir existence, he strongly insists on their 
uselessness for tho purpose of prediction, by 
w^'ldch he must be understood to imply that 
we are incapable of discovering what the final 
causes of things are, not that, if known, in- 
feivnces could not be drawn from them. As 
Paeon had ceased to use formal cause to 
denote one existent thing from which the exis- 
tence of another could be inferred, so this 
term, like mutei ial cause, soon drojiped out 
of use; and throughout modern philosophy 
only efficient and final causes have continued 
to be discussed. The meaning of the foi mer 
has grown increasingly definite in the direc- 
tion of definition (i) ; and the word cause, 
if used alone, is always to be understood as 
oflicient cause. 

The modern history of final and efficient 
causes may bo conveniently divided as 
follows : — (i) Final cause was nuist exactly 
defined by Leibnilz. He held that every real 
change is caused by a desire for the best 
possible — either by Clod’s desire for what is 
actually so, or by a finite spirits desire for 
what it thinks to he so. Put he seems to 
have considered tliat any desire, even if not 
for the best, w^ould deserve the name of cause, 
though none such actually exist. That every 
change must be caused l)y a desire, and that 
in this world all changes are caused by a desire 
for the best j)os.siblo, are pri)j:K)8itionB biith in- 
cluded by liim under the name ‘lawofSufTi- 
ciENT Pea SON ^ He thus professes to 

have retlucc'd all apparently efficient to final 
causation, but he is ev(*n less clear than Ari- 
stotle as to whether the object desired or the 
desire of it is to be regarded as iinul cause. 
The latter, the desire, he treats as an efficient 
cau.se, with this peculiarity — that he denies 
its effect to follow from it necessarily. Since, 
how’ever, he iiisi.st8 that a like desire always 
will produce a like effect, he pre8(*rvcs free- 
dom Only in name. This reservation he made 
in opposition to Spinoza, who denied final 
causes only in the sense in which they contia- 
dict necessity. Since Kant, the term end, 
which is more commonly used than final 
cause, has bad a still vaguer meaning. The 
ambiguity as to whether it denotes part of the 
mental fact called desire, or the object of 
desire, still continues, and to this is added the 
further ambiguity that it is used to imply 
tliat the object of the desire is good, although 
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it is now recognized that we do not always 
desire even what we tliink good. It is often 
used also to cover a mere good effect, witliout 
the express condition that this was either an 
efiect or an object of desire. Some hold, with 
Leibnitz, that teleological causation is not in> 
cornpatihie with, but only more true than, 
mechanical, although they recognize, with 
Spinoza, that mochatiical causation involves 
necessity ; others deny the possibility of pre- 
diction in the case of actions determined by 
ends. See Tei^koloot. (ii) The first pro- 
minent question raised in mo<lcrn philosophy 
with regard to eflicient causes was that con- 
nected with * occasn>iial causes.’ The growth 
of the ineclianical sciences had emphasized the 
fact that tlie causes and effects there dealt 
with might be regarded as equal quantities 
of some one quality, namely, tiiat belonging 
to extended things as such. Descartes re- 
garded the quality whu'li was common to 
cause and effect in all sucli cases as one sub- 
staiiee, and postulated that the causal relatitm 
could only liold between tilings which bad 
vsiicb a cunnnoii quality. This postulate, how- 
ever, plainly did not hold between bocly and 
mind ; and yet the more fundamental pro- 
positi<m, that a cause was that from the prior 
existence of which you could certainly infer 
the suliscqueiit existence of sonietliing else, 
and vice versa, just as plainly did apply to 
the relation between impressions on the sense- 
organs and sensations on the one hand, and 
between the will and bodily movements on 
the other. Accordingly Descartes’ followers, 
most prominently Geulincx, regarded mental 
and bodily states, in relation to t?acli other, as 
a dillereiit kind of cause — occasi<»nal as dis- 
tinguished from efficient — and tliey further 
postulated God as actually efficient in bring- 
ing about the invariable correspondence be- 
tween occasional causes and their effects. 
This disemsion renders it obvious that the 
possibility of reciprocal inference between two 
existents, i.e. their iiecessaiy connection, is 
not sufficient to define cause and effect ; for 
since such inference is possible between simul- 
taneous states of liody and mind, it is neces- 
sary, in order to distinguish cause from 
effect, that we should include in our defini- 
tion nta only succesaiou in time, but also 
identity in substance. The necessity for a 
new name to denote the relation between body 
and mind, and of a cause to account for their 
correspondence, is not equally obvious. J-«ei biiitz 
also held that substances could not interact, 
but be also excepts God from the rule, iu 


order to provide a cause for the correspon- 
dence of finite substances. A new question 
with regard to causality was raised by Hume, 
who declared effect to mean simj)ly what 
habit led us to expect. He thus denied a 
necessary connection, i.e. the possibility of 
inference, between any two existent things ; 
but since he himself assumes this relation to 
hold between habit and the expectations it pro- 
duces, his discussion is rather to be regarded 
as an inijuiry into what reasons we have 
for suppfKsing particular things to be causes 
and effects, than an inquiry into the meaning 
of the terms. Such inquiries have been very 
frequent since. For our purpose the chief 
iiii])ortance of Hume a results lies in the fact 
that they led Kant to make a detailed investi- 
gation of causality, from which it appeared 
not only that state's of one substance, not 
substances themselves, could alone be causes 
and effects, but also that the necessary con- 
iioction between thete is itself necessary, in 
a sense in which ihe ijivuriable correspond eiice 
of i)(»dily and mental states is not necessary, 
since the validity of the former is implied iu 
the truth of ordinary judgments of per- 
ception. 

{Since Kant, speculations on the subject have 
chiefly taken the two following directions: — 

(а) The Httemjit to show that succession iu 
time is not necessarily involved iu any valid 
inference from existent to existent, but that, 
on the contrary, the true cause is, as Spinoza 
thought, an existent reason or ground of all 
other things. To this view’ Kant gave coun- 
tenance by his inconsistent application of the 
term to tbings-in-tbemselvcs and to reason. 

(б) The discussion as to whether complex 

things or their states are causes, and, if the 
former, wheth»*r their causality is ‘transeunt’ 
or • immanent,* i.e. whcflier tliey can or cannot 
produce effects on other things. With this 
question is closely connected the distinction 
between cause and ‘ necessary condition ' ; 
the question with regard to plurality of causes 
for one effect, and the plurality of effects from 
one cause; the question whether tlie whole 
state of the universe at any one raonieut must 
not be regarded as the only complete cause of 
any paitieiilar effect at the next ; and the 
question whether a quantitative equality be- 
tween cause and effect is necessary. On none 
of tiiese points has any general agreement 
been attained. (g.e.m.) 

In the usage of science we find three 
ways of locating a cause with reterence to 
its effect, distinguished by Wundt (LoytA;). 
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(i) The cause is a thing ; (5i) it is a force ; 
(iii) cau&e and effect are regularly coniieottd 
processes or changes. For example, the cause 
of the foil of a stone is (i) the earth, (ii) the 
force of gravitation, (iii) the earlier process of 
raising the stone to the position from which 
it falls. (K.Q.) 

Littrature\ Akistotle, Metaphysics ; 
Hume, Treatise on Huniuii Nature, Jik, I; 
Kant, Kiit, d. reinen Vernunftj Lotzk, 
Meta])hysik, Bk. I; Sigwaet, Logik. See also 
Bibliog. B, 1, c; 2, c. (g.k.m.) 

Cause Theory (of mind and body) : Ger. 
T^icorie der WecJi^dimrkuug \ Fr. doctrine 
de V influx (;phyifique\ or V influence natu- 
relle; Ital. teoria dell* interazione. The tlieory 
that the conscious processes and the ner- 
vous processes which arise in immediate con- 
nection with each otlier are in some way 
causally related. Either they are su|)posed 
to be relatively independent agencies in 
mutual interaction, or one of them is sup- 
jwsed to act causally upon the other. C£ 
Mind and Body. (g.e.s., j.m.b.) 

Celareut: see ^fooD (in logic). 

Celibacy caelebs, single J : Ger. Colt- 
bat, Eltelotngkeii) Fr. celibate Ital. celibato. 
Voluntary renunciation of marriage. 

In general usage celibacy still retains its 
original Latin ineaiiing] but in practice, 
owing to historicul occurrences, it has come 
to bo specially associated with the priests of 
the Boinan Catholic Church. 

Celibacy is conceived to be purer than the 
married state. I’his idea is very ancient, and, 

BO far as Chiistiiiuity is concerned, is doubt- 
less connected wifli the dogma of the Fall. 
Had Adam not fallen, Paradise might have 
been peopled by a j>ure race propagated in 
some ‘non-carnar’ way. In l Cor. vii, 38 
the superior sanctity of the single state is 
indicat(‘d ; and so early as Ignatius and 
Polycurp the same idea had currency, while 
voluntary vows of virginity were common 
among ascetics. By llie 5 th century marriage 
was not permitted to prie.st 8 after oi dination. 
The Latin Church, in contradistinction to 
the Greek, went much further than thm. 
And ecclesiastical politicians, like Hildebrand 
(Gregory VI 1), perceiving the value of priestly 
celibacy to the Cliurch organization, succeeded 
ultimately in making it obligatory. The 
Council of Trent maintained the rule, and it 
still remains one of the principal points of 
difference (letween the Boman and the Ke« 
formed churches. It is wortliy of note that 
investigators who view life from a nortnal 
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standpoint (sociologists, physiologists, philo- 
sophers) condemn the practice ; those who 
break life up into separable parts (mystics 
and priests) favour the usage. While celibacy 
strengthens ecclesiastical organizatioDS, it 
works irreparable wrong upon individuals, 
especially upon women; such at least is the 
record of history. Its central idea is essen- 
tially ascetic, and it must be estimated 
ethically as such. Cf. Asceticism. 

Literature \ Kxitsche, Qesch. d. Colibais, 
Dcr Cdlibat ; LiiA., Sacerdotal Celibacy in 
the Christian Church ; Laukin, Der Coelibat 
d. Geistlichen. (B.M.W.) 

Cell [Lat. ceUa]: Ger. Zelle\ Fr. cellule^ 
Ital. ceUula, (i) In biology: the funda- 
mental unit of structure of organized bodies ; 
as Virchow defined it, ‘the elementary vital 
unit.* 

A cell typically consists of cell-wall or 
membrane and protopla.sinic contents, com- 
posed of nucleus, protoplasm proper, or 
cytoplasm, and often nucleolus and centro- 
tome. These latter may be absent, and the 
membrane is lacking from many animal cells. 


A 



Diagram of a cell (after AVilson). Its basis consiats 
:>f a thread-work (mitouie or reticulum) composed of 
minute granules (microsomes) and traversing a trans- 
parent ground-substance. attract! on-spnere, en- 
[;lo«ing two centrosomes. B, nucleus (a, plasinosome 
or true nucleus ; b, ebromatin-network ; c, liidn-net* 
work ; <2, karyosottie or net-knot). C, plastids, lying 
in the cytoplasm. 2>, vacuole. lifeless belies 
(nietapiasni) suspended in the oytoplasmio reticulum. 



CELL-DIVISION — CENTRE OF MASS 

Sometimes Vacuoles and other structures his general law omnia cellula e cellidd, that 
liying (Flastids) and lifeless are present. Cf. cells are genetically connected by an uninler- 
the figure. See Cisll Tuboby, Amitobis, rupted series of cell-divisions. (8) The dis- 
and Mitosis. (c.f.h.) covery by Schneider (1873) of complex and 

(2) In neurolog}' : by nerve-cell (Schafer) is orderly changes in the nucleus during cell- 
meant the whole unit of structure of the division, termed Icaryokincsis (Schleicher, 
nervous system, i. e. the cell-body, the portion 1878) or mitosis (Flemming, 1879). Cf, 
containing the nucleus (perikaryon of Foster Febtilization, Hebkpity, Mjtosis. (c.ll.m.) 
and Sherrington), and all the processes which Literature : O. Hebtwig, The Cell (Eng. 
grow out from it: protoplasmic processes or traus. by Campbell, 1895); E. B. Wilson, 
Dendrites ^q. v.), and axis-cylinder pro- 'fhe Coll in Devel. and Inheritance (1896), 
cesses or Nbubites (q. v.) or axones. and the literature there quoted ; C. O. Whit- 
Equi valent to Neurone (q.v.) of European man, The Inadequacy of the Cell Theory, 
writers. (c.p.h.-h.h.) J. of Morpho]., viii. (1893); A. Sedgwick, 

Cell-diTUiion : see Mitosis and Ami- On the Inadequacy of the Cellular Theory of 
TOSis, Development, Quart. J. Microsc. Sci., xxxvii. 

Cell Theory: Qtr, ZelUnUhre\ Yv.iMorie (1894); M. Verwobn, Geu. Physiol. (Eng. 
cellulaire\ l\i]i],teoria cellulare. The doctrine traiis., 1899). (cj.l.m.-e.s.g.’) 

that all organisms are composed either of Cellifugal |Lat. cella, cell, + fu(jfer(\ to 
individual ceils (unicellular organisms) or of fieel: (.iev. cellulifugal; ¥i\ cdlulijffKje ; Ital. 
a compound aggregate of cells (the higher cellulifugo. Passing in a direction away from 
plants and anitiuils) with certain cell-products ; a cell. 

and that every cell, no matter how diflfertui- Said of a nervous impulse with refer- 
tiated in structure or function, is tlerived eiice to the cells from which the conducting 
from a pre-existing cell. axis cylinders arise. Opposed to cell i petal. 

Some of the stages of the cell theory are, in There is usually an obvious morphological 
b?iefest possible outline, as follows : — (i) Oh- difference between the cellifugal and the 
servation by Malpighi and Grew, at the end cellipetal processes of a nerve-cell. Cf. 
of the 17th century, that under low powers Neurocyte, (h.h.) 

of the microscope, plant structuje appeared Cellipetal : see Ckllifuoal. 

as (a) small spaces witli finn walls and filled Cenogenesis; see Palingenksis. 

with fluid (* cells’), and (6) long tubes. Cenogenetic Characters: see Biogenbtio 

(2) Proof by Treviranus (1808) that the tubes IiAW. 

develop from cells, arranged end to end, by Central [Ijat. centrum, a centre] : Ger. 
the breaking down of their partition walls, central; Yr, centred ] Ital. cmiirale. Pertain- 

(3) The discovery of nuclei by Brown {Trana, ing to nervous centies or cells, as contrasted 

Zfww. aSoc. 1833, in orchids), extended wdth peripheral, which means pertaining to 

by Schleiden {Muller'a Archiv, 1838, 137, nervc-coimes or end-organs. (j.m.b.) 

plants generally). (4) The applic.ition by Centre [Lat. Ger. Centrum \ 

iSchwann {AHkroak. Uniermchnnyen, 1839), Fr. ce 7 Ure\ Itiil. caitro^ A collection of 
utilizing the observations of Henle aiul others, nerve-cells which act together for the per- 
of the results reached in the microscopic formance of some more or less definite 
study of plants ii) the analysis of animal function. 

tissues. So far, though the nucleus hail been Such ore the various cortical centres, the 
recognized, the cell-wall was regarded as an rcBpiratory centre of the medulla, the reflex 
CBsential feature. Meanwhile the study of centres of the medulla and cord, the various 
the stiucturc and movements of protoplasm, visceral centres of the Bympatiietic plexuses, 
begun by Bonaventura Corti (1772), led up to &c. (11. u.) 

(5) the recognition by von Mold (1846) and Centre of Mass or Gravity: Ger. 
liemak (1852) of this living substance as the Schwerjmnkt, Maasenmitfeljpunkt; Fr. centre, 
essential constituent of the cell in both plants <le maaae, de yravite; Ital. centra di gravitd, 
and aniinids. (6) The proof by de Bury and (‘ Centre of mass ’ is the more correct term, 
Max Schultze (1859-61) that the protoplasm though the other is more familiar.) A point 
of animal cells and plant cells is of similar in a body or system of bodies suoli that, if 
nature. (7) Tlie conception, developed for the body or system were suspended by that 
plants by von Mohl (1846) and Nagoli and point, it would l>e balanced in all positions 
for animals set forth by Vircbow (1858) in when acted on by gravity. (sn.) 
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Centre of Rotation : Ger. Drehpu/nkt {dea 
Augea) ; Fr. centre de rotatiari, {de Vasil); liiil. 
Centro cli rotazione (del globo oculare). The 
point at whioli the eagittal, frontal, and ver- 
tical axes of the tye inters=ect at riglit angles. 

Literature : Hklmhol iz, Physiol. Uptik 
(2iid ed.), 614, 656; Sanford, Course in 
Exper. Psychol., 119. (e.b.t.) 

Centriihigal Force and Centripetal 
Force [Lat. centrum, centre, -f- fujere, to 
flee fjom ; and centrum -f i)€tere, to move 
toward, tri seek] : Ger. Fiiehkraft oder Centric 
fugalkra ft, und Centripetalkrafi \ Fr. force 
centrifuge el cmtrijpHe; Ital. fcr^M centri- 
fuAja e centripeta. On tripetal force is any 
force drawing a body toward a centre of 
motion, as the planets are drawn toward 
the sun ; familiarly, a force continually de- 
flecting the motion of a body, so that it shall 
move in a closed curve around a centre. The 
most familiar example of the force is seen in 
the case of a sling. The tendency of a body 
being always to continue its motion in a 
straight line, a force is required to keep the 
stone in the sling moving aiouiid in a circle. 
This force is exerted by the string of tlie 
sling. 

Centrifugal force is, pro])erly speaking, 
only the reaction of a body to a centri- 
petal force. In the case of the sling, the 
latter is the pull of the holder’s liand upt>n 
the string, while the former is the pull of the 
string upon th«‘ liand. In the case of a fly- 
wheel the centripetal force is exci ted by the 
spokes to keep the parts of the rim in place, 
while the centrifugal force is a corresponding 
pull of the rim upon the spokes. The forces in 
question increase as the square of the angular 
velocity; and if the latter becomes so rapid 
that Uie spokes are not strong enough to keep 
the rim in its place, they break, and the rim 
flies to pieces. In this case the pieces of the 
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rim fly off in the direction in which they were 
moving at the moment of rupture, and not 
radially from the centre, as is commonly 
thought. So, in the case of the sling, if II is 


the position of the hand, and S that of the 
stone at the moment of release, then both the 
ceiitrii'iigal and the centripetal forces cease at 
this moment, and the stone flies off in the 
direction of the tangent SP, (S.N.) 

Centrosome [(Ir. Ktvrpop, centre, + 
body] : Ger. Centrostma ; Fr. centrosome, 
sphere attractive (in Ixilany) ; Ital. centroaoma. 
That specialized part of a cell which is 
regarded as the active centre in the pi'ocess 
of division. 

The term was proposed by Boveri (1887). 
The centrosome is now regarded by many 
observers as an essential and relatively per- 
manent feature of the cell. It generally lies 
outside but near the nucleus. In its passive 
condition it is a minute speck in the cell ; hut 
in its active phase it becomes the centre of 
an ‘attraction sphere,* with radiating fibres, 
coiistilutiiig the aster (Fol, 1877). Along 
these flhies the split Chromosomes (q. v.) 
travel in cell-division to the opposite |)oh‘8 
of the achromatic spindle. The (piestion of its 
existence in the higher plants (angiosperuis) 
is still uinler discussion. 

Literature : Th. Boveri, TJeber die Befriich- 
tung der Eier von Aacaria nipgalocephala, 
Sitzber. Ges. Moiqdn Pliys. (MUnciien, 1887); 
E. B. Wilson, The Cell in Devel. iJiid In- 
heritance (1896). (C.Lt.M.-E.S.G.) 

Cephalic Index : see Index. 

Cerebral Vesicles: Ger. llirMdachen; 
Fr. vmoulea ch*ehraka ; Ital. veacicofe cerebrali. 
Embryonic exf)ansions of the luedullary tube 
giving rise to tlie several major divisions 
of tlie brain, S'ee Brain (Eiubryidogy). 

They form the embryonic structures, from 
which arise the fore-, mid-, and hind-brain. 
Though ihii ventricle.^ are derived from the 
cavities of the vcsicle.s, they do not corre- 
spond to them in number or form. (u.n.) 

Cerinthns. Probably lived during the 
roign of Trajan, 9S-1 1 7 (Eusebius). Founder 
of one of the heretical sects, called Cei inthians. 
Irenaeus regards him as a consistent Gnostic, 
stating that St. John wrote his gospel to 
weaken the influence of the sect. 

Certainty (logical) [Lat. eertiia, euro, 
through Fr. eeTtain\ : Ger. Gewiaalmt ; Fr. 
certitude; certezza. Complete Certitude 
( q. V.) with reference to a logical assertion or 
judgment. 

It keeps in view (i) the content of the 
assei-tion made, and (2) the attitude of the as* 
serting mind. In both cases certainty attaches 
to the feature of objective validity. An asser- 
tion is certain when its content is taken to 
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be such that it must be asserted by all intelli- 
geuces, i. e. when its truth is taken to be 
assured by universally valid grounds. Logical 
certainty thus luuues only the representa- 
tion of the univeisal or commoji character 
of certainty, that which does not depend on 
the special kind of content involved. 

Historiciilly, the pjoblem may be said to 
tiegin in those disciis-iioiis which preceded 
Aristotle’s definite statement of the distinction 
between mediate and immediate triitlis (see 
Af/aL Post, i). From that time onwards the 
problem has been (i) to determine the nature 
of the assumed immediate truths in such 
a manner as to jnake the objective value 
claimed for them conceivable; (2) to clear j 
up relation in wbieh mediate stands to 
immediate truth, ami tberewhh, it may ])e 
8ai<l, to determine the ^vorth of the highly 
metaphorical relation in which they are 
generally assumed to stand. 

Liferature : J avaky , De la Cei tit ude (1847); 
Grung, iMs Problem der Gewisji^heit (1886); 
Milhaud, Certitude Logique (2nd ed., 1898), 
and Le Rationnel (1897). (b.a.) 

Certitude or Certainty (psychologicid) 
[Lat. cerdtiido, from Cf^rtua, c<3rtuin]: Ger. 
Ocuhsimf ; cetiitude; certezia. The 
degree of aa?»iii'ance hit w^ith reference to 
something piosented to the mind. 

This term is employed to express degrees 
of (i) conviction or belief. It is then applied 
to all cases from the slight tendency to accept 
a proj)Ositiou or fact (characterized by the 
lian.-^ition fiom the phrases ‘I think,’ ‘I 
fancy,’ to * I j)resume,’ ‘ 1 begin to he con- 
vinccil’) up to so-called ^complete certitude,’ 
or kmnvlcdge. (Vrlain authorities limit cer- 
titui]t3 to the highest degrees of assurance, 
where the possfhility of doubt is excluded (e. g. 
Newman, Grammar of Assent^. It also 
applies (2) to degrees of reality feeling or 
* realizing-sense,’ in cases whicli do not in- 
volve argument, doubt, or explicit belief in 
any sort of assertion. 

Like otlier terms of epistemological value, 
certitude is often carried over trom the mind 
to its object and made a property of the latter ; 
W’e say a proposition has certitude. In logic 
this is legitimate as a shorthand way of saying 
that a proposition is fitted to arouse certitude, 
or has a certain degree of Pbobaiulity (q.v.). 

lAleralurei see Bbljkf, and Ckbtainty 
( logical). (J.M.B.-<J.F.S.) 

Cervical !&egion : see Nervous System. 
Ceeare : see Moon (in logic) 

Cliaui Syliogiaiu s Ger. Schluaskettf-, 
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Kettenschluas \ Fr. soriU; Ital. aor{te» Ger- 
man logicians have named by cognate terms 
two forms of compound syllogism: (i) that 
in which the final syllogism has for its pre- 
mises the conclusions of preceding syllo- 
gisms, Hchlusskette, when the former is 
called Epi-syllogism, the latter Pro-syllo- 
gisin ; (2) when the conclusion is drawn 
from a series of more than two premises, 
SoBiTES (q.v.) or Kettenschluss. 

Literature : UEUEitWEG, Logik, §§ 124-5. 

(b.a.) 

Clialybaus, Heinrich BEoritz. (1796- 
1862.) A German philosopher, born and died 
in Saxony. In 1839 l»ecame professor 
in Kiel. His best known works are 011 the 
history of modern pliilosojihy and on ethics. 

Champeaiut, Guillaume de. A Ftench 
philosopher, died in 1121. He taught 
rhetoric and logic in Paris. Abelard was 
first his pupil, then his rival, and afterwards 
his FQj[>erior in fame and learning. In 1113 
he became bishop of Chalons-sur-Marue. 

Chance [ I^at. cadere, to lall | : Ger. Zufall ; 
Vr. chance, hazard] case aceidente. (i) 
An occurrence due to chance is one which 
has no assignable cause, and liencc popularly 
supposed to have no cause, Clmnce itself w'aa 
then hypi>statizcd (the Greek rvxji) as a source 
of uncaused events. 

The theory of absolute chance, or pure 
accidentalism, has been given uj) — only re- 
maining as a metaphysical speculatum, call(?d 
TvernsM (q.v,), in favour of the following 
meaning, for which the term should he re- 
served. 

(2) A chance event is one that can be 
accounted for after it lias hajipeiicd, or ine- 
dicted before it ha]>2>eii8, by the law of 
l^ROBABiiJTi (q.v.). The same law provides 
a statement of tlie degree of prohalnlity, 
called ‘ the chance,' of an ovenPs liapiieniug, 
on the basis of what is already known. Cf. 
Vabiations. (j.m.b.) 

Change [Lat. camhire, to barter; through 
Fr.] : Ger. Vei'anderumj ; Fr. chanumient ; 
\ia\*camhiameuto,v\ut tzione. The occurrence 
of any difference or variation, whether any 
identity is involved or not. A general term 
which includes movement, modification, be- 
coming, growth, &c. (B.H.s.) 

The meaning of change (/xfro/^oXi}, mutatio) 
may be defined under tw'o difi’erent heads, 
according as (i) a change is said to have 
occurred, or (2) a thing is said to have under- 
gone a change. 

(i) The occurrence of a change denotes 
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that there exists at some one moment of 
time a distinguishable thing which either 
did not exist at the immediately preceding 
moment or does not exist at the immediately 
succeeding moment. The term thus covers 
the transition (a) from the existence of 
nothing but time to the existence of some- 
thing in time; (6) from the existence of 
something in time to the existence of nothing 
but time ; {c) from the exit^tence of something 
in time to the existence of something else in 
time^ difTereiit from the first in some other 
respect than mere position in time. 

(2) This sense is narrower than (i) in that 
it will not include (a) and (6), but wider in 
that it will include one case excluded by (c), 
namely, the fact (a) that wlnit exists at two 
immediately successive moments, though differ- 
ing in no distinguishable respect except posi- 
tion in time, may he said to have changed its 
position in time. In this sense every position 
in space may be said to change its position 
in time at every moment. This use only 
arises because any two things which differ 
from one au(>ther in no respect 6xce))t that 
they occupy immediately successive moments 
of time, are said to he one thing. Tims 
a position in space which differs from another 
in no respect except its position in time, is 
said to he one and the same position as this 
otlier. If ‘ same position in space ' be under- 
stood in this sense, then, fui ther {fi), if con- 
tiguous positions in space he occupied at 
immediately f-uccessive momenta by things 
which differ in no distinguishable respect 
except their position both in time and space, 
these two things are also said to he one 
thing, and that thing is said to have cbaugeil 
its position in space. This change constitutes 
motion, and this and all following meanings 
are also covered by (i c). It is recognized 
that motion, hut not mere change of position 
in time, is one of the most important forms 
of change. But (y) a thing which merely 
moves is not said itself to change, in the 
sense of being changed ; and hence we get 
a third meaning of change, in wliich it can 
be applied to nothing less complex than a 
system of moving things, w'hose relative 
positions are changed in such a way that 
the configuration of the system is difterent 
at one moment from what it was in the last. 
Such a system is said to be one thing and to 
change, but only on condition that each of 
the elements composing it is one thing in the 
narrower sense defined under (/ 3 ). This is 
the simplest sense in which a thing that 


occupies space may be said to change in 
quality, (d) Further meanings of change 
in an extended thing are less definite, 
altliough it is to these that the term is 
most commonly applied. The thing can now 
only be defined as one thing by the condi- 
tion that most of its parts, but not all, are 
the same in the sense defined under (/ 3 ) at 
any tw'o successive moments of time. In 
this sense, for the first time, a thing may 
be said to change in quantity. It changes 
in quantity alone if, while its figure is 
mathematically similar at two successive 
moments, some parts belong to it in the 
one which did not, or do not, belong to it 
in the other. It changes both in quantity 
and quality if its figure he also dissimilar 
at two successive moment s, it being alw^ays 
understood that most of its pai ts remain the 
same as defined under (/ 3 ), (t) A still further 

difficulty in the way of exact definition of 
change in a physical thing, is introduced, if 
a thing he understood to include its ‘secon- 
dary qualities,' as is usually tlie case. It 
is in this sense that a change of quality is 
most commonly predicated of a thing; and 
(his denotes that a thing, defined as one and 
the same thing under (^), besides its changes 
in quantity and figure, possesses also different 
secondary qualities at successive moments. 
The difference in its secondary qualities 
may consist either in tlie absence at one 
moment of one or more qualiti(*s present at 
ihe other, or in a difference in intensity or 
extension, or in both, of one or more qualities 
present at both moments, (f) A mental 
change may be defined as denoting the exis- 
tence, at successive nioiuents, of different 
qualities, or different quantities of the same 
quality, in one and the same mind; and 
a iiiiud may bo defined as one and the same, 
either, if it is self-conscious, by the feeling 
of the self that it is the same and that all 
its states belong to it, or, if it is lujt self- 
conscious, by the correlation of its states with 
one brain or part of a brain, defined as one 
under (•). (17) A thing cannot be said to 

undergo a change from better to worse unless 
it also changes in some one of the senses 
above enumerated, and it is most commonly 
said to do so when this change is a change in 
quality. 

It is plain that all senses of change under 
(2) imply that an identical element of content 
continues to exist in the thing changed, 
throughout the change, since this, combine<i 
with continuity in space in the case of 
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physical things^ and with continuity in time 
in all cases, is necessary to constilnte it one 
thing, i.e. to constitute its inati?riul identity. 
Under sense (i) no such persistence of iden- 
tical content is necessarily implied. 

One thing is said to change another when 
it contains the cause of some change which 
occurs in the other. 

Heraclitus, who emphasized the pei*petual 
occurrence of change under the name of 
becoming {ylyv€aBai), seems to have under- j 
stood the term chiefly as denoting change in 
one thing's secondary qualities, this one thing 
being supposed by him to be fire. Plato, who 
makes much use of the same term, seems also 
to have meant chiefly cliange in a thing*8 
qualities; and he would s<‘em to have ex- 
cluded motion, since he ascribes this to what 
is real, wherc'as yiyvufifva is only used by him 
to denote what is j)henomenal. Aristotle 
often identifies motion and change 
distinguishing four kinds of lK)th : (i) change 
in essence («ar ovtrinv)^ (2) in quality, (3) in 
quantity, (4) in place ; but elsewhere he 
(listinguisliea them, e. g. excluding (i) from 
the conception of motion. Similarly, he si^ems 
sometimes to aflirin and sometimes to deny 
that becoming {yhtms) and its correlative 
destruction (^yOo^ia) fall under the concep- 
tion of motion. After him no noteworthy 
advance toamrds a clearer conce|tlion of the 
terms seems to have been made till the 
growth of the mechanical sciences at the 
Renaissance, and tlm consequent distinction 
of ‘ primary ' and * secondary ' qualities. This 
distinction brought into a clearer light that 
between motion and change of figure on 
the one hand, and eljange in qualities other 
than figure on the other. Hegel api}ears to 
liave used becoming to include the logical 
relation between one proposition and that 
which may be inferred from it. This use 
is the more appropriate in him, since he 
conceives the truth of some propositions to 
be actually absorbed in that of others, so 
that they cease to be true. This siippo.sed 
change of things not existing in time into 
one another, especially of opposites into 
opposites, hns, whether meant metaphorically 
or not, become a characteristic doctrine witli 
many who are influenced by him. Similarly, 
they tafle of the <iialectic ‘movement’ and 
of the * self-development ’ of an Idea or 
Universal. It is generally held that change 
implies some persistent identical element, 
whether it be change of logical or existent 
entities ; hut it is not commonly distinguished 


whether that which is identical in the latter 
case must itself always exist or not. 

Literatwre: Lotzk, Metaphysics; Sigwaht, 
Logic; Kee also Biblioo. B, r, c. (g.b.m.) 

Channing, William Ellery. (1780- 
1842.) An eminent American Unitarian 
preacher and writer. Graduated at Harvard 
University, 1798, and studied theology at 
Cambridge and Newport. Ordained in 1803. 

Chaos ; see Cosmos, Cosmogont, and 
Natube (philosophy of). 

Character [Gr. letter] : Ger. 

Chat^akler; ¥v. caTacthre\ \ivX* caraltere. An 
intlividual mind has a character, so far as its 
modes of feeling, thinking, and acting show 
unity, consistency, and distinctive individu- 
ality. 

The teim is applied to the mental life as 
a whole, but also to phases of it, as mental 
or moral character. Individual psychology 
is the science of character; important 
special topics being Temi'eeament and 'Ftpe 
(see these terms). (.r.M.B.) 

Character (in biology). Any anatomical 
or functional mark by which individuals 
are distinguished. It is entirely a relative 
term, that at one time being a character 
which at another time is a group of 
charact<?rs; a source of much confusion in 
discussions of Acquibbi) and Congenital 
iCnABACTEBS, CoKBKLATiON, &c. See these 
terms. 

The much-discussed question of specific 
characters is that cojicerning tlie congenital 
marks common to the individuals of a 
species, and of such a distinctive sort as to 
servo to distinguiBh one Species (q. v.) from 
others. (.j.m.b.) 

Characteristic : Ger. Characterisiik ; F r. 
raractcristitju^ ; Ital. caraUerutica, (i) A 
distinctive trait or quality, which marks 
or chiiracterizes an individual as such in 
distinction from those qualities which he may 
have in common with family, race, &c. ; 
called ‘individual characteristic,’ and also 
used adject ively. Applied also to natural 
objects and to races, peoples, &c., when con- 
siiieied as classes or unities. The substantive 
‘ charncter ' is preferred, hovrever, as ‘ racial/ 
‘ generic,* &c. characters. See Chabacter (in 
biology). ^ (J.M.B.) 

(a) In art and aosthotic criticism : a 
representation which brings out clearly and 
truthfully the elements which are most im- 
port aut in the object or action, as distinguish- 
ing it from others. . This 1 ms a threefold 
aesthetic value : (a) through the recognition of 
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the truthfulness of the reproduction : this may 
be largely negative, for falsity or distoi*tioii is a 
source of displeasure ; (6) through its satis- 
faction of the interest in vai iety (as against 
monotony); (c) often also the demand to be 
oneself, and the feeling of interest in one's 
own peculiar personality, are strengthened 
and gratified by the recognition of marked 
individuality in what is portrayed. For the 
history of the characteristic in art theories, 
see Art, and Expression. 

The discussion of the characteristic has 
not always been distinguished from that of 
expri'ssion. Properly, however, it is only 
one phase of expression. It has frequently 
been treated as an element outside of beauty ; 

^ Beauty is perfection of form unmodified bj' 
any predominant chaiacteristic * (Hare). Yet 
it is now generally rogurded as one of tlie 
irajiorbant elements of aesthetic value. 

Literature: Bos.vkquet, Hist, of Acsth. 
(1892); Feciiner, Vorschulc d. Aesth. (1876), 
chap, xxiii; KOstlin, Aesth. (1869); von 
Hartmann, Aestli., ii (1887). »See also under 
F.xPREbisiON, and Art. (j.h.t.) 

Charity [Lat. carita 8 \\ Oer. Chari fas, 
Menschenlieher, Fr. charite ; Ital. caritvt, 
(i) Benevolent love ot others: commonly, in 
modem usage, it refers also (2) to the alms- 
giving in which that love is manifested. 

It is not poBsilde to distinguish charity in 
its first and more general signification from 
Benevolence (q.v,). But the place given to 
it by Paul (i f'or. xiii), as the liighe.st 
virtue of Chiistian character, and its c.on- 
nection in his exposition with Christian faith 
and hope, coupled with the absence of any I 
equivalent conception in the pagan or classical 
list of cardinal virtues, led to Augustine's 
re-interpretation of the virtues as depending 
on love to God and one's neighbour, and to the 
subsequent classifications of Aquinas and the 
merliaeval moralists generally. In these classi- 
fications tiie triad, faith, iiope, and charity, 
were distinguished as * theologic virtues ' from 
the four cardinal virtues of classical tradition, 
and were held to be implanted in man by the 
supernatural grace of God. Of the three, 
faith was held by Aquinas to be first in order 
of origin, charity to be higliest in order of 
perfection. Charity is said to be the mother 
and root of the otlier virtues, since it is 
through it that they utlHiii the perfection of 
virtue (jSumma, II. i. Q. 62). A modern 
Roman Catholic writer (Father Rickaby) 
defines charity as ‘ the love that we bear to 
ourselves and our neighbours in view of our 


coming from God and going to God,’ and 
says, ‘ Charity differs from philanthropy in 
looking beyond the present life and above 
creatures. A materialist or atheist may 
possess philaiithroi^y, but not charity ’ {Mar, 
Philos,, 238-9). 

The love or charity which characterized the 
early Christian society was from the first 
exhibited in provision for the poor by means 
of voluntary offerings. Chari in this sense, 
was distinguished from mere liberality, be- 
cause due to the love of man to man, in virtue 
of their common spiritual relationship to God 
and Christ. It was accordingly encouraged, 
and to a large extent organized, by the 
Church. The uncertain benefits of indis- 
criminate almsgiving, and its frequent evil 
effects on the recipients, have Icil to various 
systematic attempts at tlie organization of 
charity (partly in connection with the Church, 
partly by extra-ecclesiastical organizations) — 
these efforts being directed towards com- 
bating tlu» causes of pauperism instead of 
merely mitigating its results. 

The use of the term charity for favourable 
judgtuent upon the motives and ehnracter 
of otber.s is connected with Paul's en- 
comium upon it as Mhiuking no evil.’ This 
usage is as much justified ])y the original 
meaJiing of the term as the special significa- 
tion of almsgiving. 

Literature : Lecky, Hist, of European 
Morals, iv; T. Mackay, The State and Charity 
(1898). (w.r.k.) 

Charm [Lat. carmen, song]: Oer. (i) 
Zauber, (2) be^axdwm^ Fr. (i) charms, (2) 
charmer', Ital, (i) incanto, (2) incantare, 
(i) Noun: an object, saying, or formula, 
.supposed to Ijave peculiar virtue, and hence 
looked upon with veneratioii. Sometimes the 
influence is regarded as purely intrinsic to 
the object, as in certain verbal formulae, and 
at other times it is regaidcd as more or less 
derivative from connection with something 
else, usually a person. 

(2) Veid) : to exercise a peculiar or fas- 
cinating influence. 

Usage (i) has been current in discussions 
of primitive religion (see Fetich, Amulet, 
Idol) and superstition. Usage (2) is largely 
employed iu descriptions of so-called Fascina- 
tion, Trance, and Hypnosis, and in the 
practice of Magic (see these teim.s and the 
literature cited under them). (j.m.b.-o.f.s.) 

Cniarron, Pierre. (x54i--'ifio3.) An 
eminent French preacher and philosophical 
writer, follower of Montaigne, whose expres- 
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Biom he tried to systematize. He was born, 
and died, iii Paris. His most famous treatise 
is On Wisdam. 

Charter [Lat. charta]: Ger. Freibrief; 
Fr, cluirtey lettres i)aUnte$ ; Ital. jpatente. 
A written grant made by public authority, 
coriferring or securing rights; as the Great 
Charter, Mmjna Charta, 

Formerly used for any written evidence of 
things done between man and man (Cowell’s 
Interijretet% in verbo). (s.E.B.) 

Chastity [Lat. castus, pure] : Ger. Keuach-- 
heit; Fr. chastete; Ital. caaiitd. Purity of 
life in sexual relations. 

Asa virtue of character, chastity is closely 
related to, or is a speoial case of, temperance. 
Its connection with respect for the marriage- 
bond is obvious; but the latter is more de- 
pendent on tlio law and custom of particular 
times and communities, and belongs accord- 
ingly, as Sidgwick remarks, to the virtue of 
order rather than to that of purity. The 
exact nature of chastity has I wen discussed 
in great detail by some Ikouian Catholic 
moralists, largely in the interest of the Con- 
fessional. A slnirt discussion is given by 
Hidgwick, jUfih, of Kth,, Hl.xi. 7. (w.K.s.) 

Chemical Synthesis: Ger. chemuche 
Synthese ; syiUhf'se chimique ; Ital. ainiesi 
ckimica. The union of ebenneal elements 
areoiding to what is variously krmwn as 
* Dalton’s law,’ ‘law of atomic weight/ ‘law 
of chemical affinity/ &c. 

Dalton’s law, according to Armstrong 
{Encyc, Brit,, 9th ed., art. Cheinij^try), 
a.ssinned ‘the ultimate particles of matter to 
be inc.ipablc of fui tber division ; atoms, 
]wssesBiiig definite weights, the ratios of 
whicii could be denoted by number.*?, the 
ratio of aii atom of hydrogen being taken 
as unity, . , , Those which unite have 
affinity/ (j.M.n.) 

Child Psychology : Ger. Psycholoyie dea 
K'mha ; Fr, psycholoyie de Vmfant ; Ital. 
psicotogia della fanciullezza (or del bam- 
bino), That department of Psychology (q.v.) 
which investigates the mind of the child. 

Literature: L. N. Wilson, Bibliog. of 
Child-Study (also in Pedag. Som., 1898; an 
alphabetical list of authors, with journals and 
Wf?rkB of reference, and class! Bed subject- 
index); Pbkyeb, The Mind of the Child (Die 
Seele des Kindos, 4th ed.); Waknjsk, The 
Study of Children ; Moobb, Mental Develop- 
ment of a Child, Mo. Supp. iii to the 
Psychol. Rev. ; Oppbnhbim, The Devel. of the 
Child; Tbacy, The Devel. of the Child; 


Shinn, Notes on the Devel. of a Cliild; 
Sully, Studies of Childhood ; Compaykk, 
Intellectual and Moral Devel. of the Child ; 
Ziehen, Idecnassociation des Kindes (1899); 
Baldwin, Ment. Devel. in the Child and the 
Race, and Social and Eth. Interpret.; L. Fekbi, 
Studio sullo Sviluppo mentale di un Bambino 
(1890); P. Lombroso, Psicol. del Bambino 
(1894) ; A. Gabbini, Colour-sense of Children, 
in Arch, per Antropol., XXIV. i. 72, ii. 
193; Holden and Bosse, Arch, of Ophthal., 
xxix, 1900, No. 3. (J.M.B.-E.M.) 

Chiliasm [Gr. a thousand] : 

Ger. Chiliasmua \ Fr. chili asme {millenium ) ; 
Ital. chillastm. The name applied to the 
apocalyptic ideas with regard to Christ’s 
second coming, wliich flourished in the early 
Christian communities. The title is hardly 
accurate, because it relers to but one of the 
apocalyptic doctrines, viz. that the duration 
of the kingdom of (hrist upon earth will be 
one thousand years (cf. Montanism). 

The early yt^ars of Christianity were marked 
by deep unrest, spread over the civilized 
world. Incident to this wore the si mi-spiritual, 
semi-material ideals that a new and better 
state of things was soon destined to be realized 
on earth. These conceptiiais, though first 
crystallized in the late Jewish apocalyptic 
literature, were so characteristic of the times 
tliat they formed an integral part of tlie Chris- 
tian consciousness. They w'ere not dogmas, 
because dogma had not then appeared; they 
were naive, or uiiBystematized, exjiectations. 
In short, they formed the mystic element 
which is always inseparably bound up wuth 
every great religious movement. Such writers 
a.« Papias, Ireiiaeus, the Montaui-sts, T\u tulliaii, 
Barnabas, und Justin Martyr gave expression 
to them; and so long as Christianity was 
struggling to gain a foothold they remained 
integral to its teaching. Although the Apo- 
calypse of John — which is the classical Chris- 
tian source for this expectation — is sharply 
diflerentiated from similar Jewish writings, 
sub-apostolic Christian writers adopted Jewish 
ideas on the subject without hesitation. As 
Christianity grew in power, Chiliasm waned 
corre.spondingly, and, after the Montanist 
controversy (165-220), it came to be viewed 
less and less as an essential element in the 
traditions of the Church. Augustine gave 
Chiliasm its death-blow by identifying the 
anticipated New Jerusalem with the Christian 
Church — which is already the City of God 
upon earth. The apocaly)>tio conceptions thus 
failed to find place in the formulated dogmas 
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of the ecclesiastical organization ; but when 
spiritual movements have reasserted them- 
selves within the bosom of Christianity, 
Chiliastic tondencics have often reappeared, 
as e. g. in Joachim of Floris, and the pre- 
Reformation mystics; in the Anahaptism of 
the 15th and i6th centuries; ami in various 
forms of Pietism till the present time. 

LiUrature : Cohrodi, Krit. Qesch. d. Chili- 
asnms; Volk, Dcr Chilial^mu8 ; Speneb, Die 
Iloffijung bfsserar Z«it ; {Schi’MEB, Hist, of 
the Jewish People in the Time of Christ (Eng. 
trails.); Hilgenfeld, Die judis^he Apoka- 
ly])tik ; Auberlen, Daniel u. d. OfFenbarui.g 
Johaniiis; HOlbmann, DieSteJlung Bt. Pauli 
z. d. El age ii, d. Wioderkuiift Christ i; Hell- 
vrxo, in the Theol. Jahrb. (Baur), 1848; Joel, 
Blicke in d. Religionsgesch. zii Aiifang d. 2. 
christl. Jahrhunderts ; Cunningham, The 
Second Coming of Christ; Penan, L’Arit^ 
Christ ; Dobner, Person of Christ (Eng. 
trans.), i. 408 f. ; Briggs, Prc-millenarian- 
hm. (k.m.w.) I 

China (religion in) : see Oriental Phii.o- 
soiniY (China), 

Chiromancy (or Chei-) [Gr. hand, 4- 
fiatT€ia, divination]: Ger. Chiromantik ; Fr. 
chtram/mcie ; Ital. chirtmamia. A s\ stt^m 
of interpietation of the lines, lineaments, 
prominences, and general characteristics of the 
hand, with the usual purpose of reading there- 
from the personal characteristics of the in- 
dividual, or his fortunes and exjieriences in 
the future. 

As an actual science or prai^itice it merits 
little or no recognition in tliis work. It 
is iutijicsting historically as a phase in the 
antecedents of iiiodeni science (sucli as alchemy 
or phrenology), and iilso anthropologically as 
a form of belief, or an attempt to read the 
future by the symbolic interpretation of acci- 
dental details (cf. Divination, and Magic), 
akin in motive though not in practice to 
other forma of divination. 

Literature : typical works which attempt 
a modern revival or restoration of this prac- 
tice, usually under the term Palmistry, are 
E. H. Allen, Bcieiice of the Hand (1889, 
with bihliog.) ; H. Frith, Pract. Palmistry | 
(1895); Easter Henderson, Guide to Pal-| 
mistry (1894); A. R. Craig, Science ofj 
Modern Palmistry (1884); H. Germain, 
Pmet. Palmistry (1897). (.t.j.) 

Choice ( Fr, cheix ] : Ger. Wahl\ Fr. choix\ 
Ital. scelta^ The volition to j»erform an act, 
issuing out of comparison of tliis act with 
other alternative acts, or with the state of 


remaining inactive. See Motive, and Voli- 
tion. (O.F.8.-.T.M.B.) 

This view represents choice as in all cases 
a function of some deliberation, and as always 
directed toward a conceived end. The ques- 
tion ns between choice of means and choice 
of end (immediate and remote ends respec- 
tively) is really that of the determination of 
the end ; teeing that if the means do not 
enter as part of the chosen end, a new act 
of choice follows for the adoption of means, 
and it then becomes end in its turn. The 
interesting case in which the chosen end is 
really a com prom iso to secure the relative 
satisfaction of a desire represented in the 
alternatives, but not directly realizable, has 
been covered by the distinction between ‘poten- 
tial* and ‘final* choice; the former attaching 
to the larger whole of desire, and the latter 
to the compromise-end adopted to advance it. 
Most choices are thus final elements, or means, 
in a larger system of desire. (j.m.b.) 

An ethical choice is a voluntary decision 
between two alternatives whicli are contrasted 
as morally good and bad, or relatively better 
and worse. (W-B.s.w.m.b.) 

Literature : see the general works on 
psychology, and Bibliog. G, 2, w. (j.m.b.) 

Chord [Gr. string of a musical 

instrument]; tier. Klang^ Zmajnmmklani], 
Accord] Fr. accord] Ital. accordo, A har- 
iiionic, cx>n8onant or dissonant, combiii;rtion 
of two or more simple, or more otten com- 
pound, tones. A consonant cliord is termed 
a concord, a dissonant chord a discord. 

Literature: H klmholtz. Sensations of Tone, 
21 1 ; Stumrf, TonpsychoJogie, ii. (b.b.t.) 

Chorea [ (ir. dance] : Ger. Veitetanz ; 
Fr. chof iCf danse de /^aint Guy ; Ital. corea. 
Functional disturbance of the 'motor centres 
resulting in spasmodic involuntary movements 
which fxirsist for a longer or shorter time, but 
are interrupted by sleep (St. Vitus's dtince). 

Thu cause of the disease is unknown, 
though it is suggestively associated with 
rheumatism. It occurs chiefly in ill- nourished 
female children, and the prognosis is not 
necessarily unfavourable. (h.h.) 

Christ [Qr. xpiaros^ anointed; \piar6^y 
the Anointed — a translation of the Hebrew 
‘ Messiah ' ] ; Ger. Chridua ; Fr, Christ ; Ital. 
Cristo, Originally nob the name of a person, 
as is so often supposed, bat of an office, 
that of Deliverer. Jesus of Nazareth came 
to be identified with the completely suc- 
cessful fulfilment of this office so soon after 
bis death - perhaps daring bis life — that the 
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office came to be wrapped up in the Person, as Christiaii Conscioiisness : Ger. ehrid- 
it never was in regard to Buddha. Cf. Chbisto- lichea BewuasUein\ eonadmea chrUienna\ 
LOOT, Incabnaiion, Kenosis, Tkinity. Ilal. cosdenza criatiana, A variant on the 

Stripping off later theological accretions, Hegelian phrase ‘uiiiveisal consciousness,' 
there seems to be little or no doubt tiiat this meaning, technically, consciousness of Chris- 
identification was already an accomplished fact tian doctrine — in the sense of the Christian 
with the first generation of (^.'hristians. It point of view — as diffused among men, and 
reposed upon three considerations — crystal- this with special reference to its unitary 
lized propositions had not been formulated movement. The Christian consciousness is 
then : (i) The divinity, (2) the death, (3) the Ethos, or self-determining expression, of 
the exaltation, of Jesus. To the earliest Christendom. 

Christians the divinity of Jesus was synony- Literature'. Brace, OestaChristi; Schmidt, 
mous with his fulfilment of the Messianic The Social Results of Early Christianity (Eng. 
oflice as verified by his conception of the trans.V Cf. Ethics (Cluistian). (u.m.w.) 
divine revelation, and by the fact that he Christian Science : sec Faith-cube. 
stood in a unique relation to God. His death Christianity [Lat. Chriatianua, pai'tisan 
was a necessary incident in his Messianic of Chriatua]: Ger. Chriatenthum; Fr. Chria- 
work, for it opened the gate to that new tianisme; Ital. Vrutianesimo. The name of 
kingdom of God, in which man would be the I'eligion founded by Jesus Christ, 
delivered from sin for ever. His exaltation Although based upon the entire career of 
was the indispensable prelude to his retuni Jesus, and issuing from his Person, Chns- 
in glory at no distant period. Other beliefs tianity involved other elements even at the 
alxuit Christ belong to the realm of theology outset, and in the course of history it absorbed 
rather tlian of history, and hill properly under and assimilated several movements originally 
Chkistolo( 3Y ((p Y.). At the same time, quite alien. On analysis, the constituent parts 
several essential features of 1 ho earliest beliefs may be stated as follows: (i) Jesus Christ, 
alxiut Christ contiiiii the germs of tliose wdiich in bis life, death, and abiding pei*sonal in- 
wi re to follow. Tii so far as tliey are Mes- fluence. (2) The Jewish environment of Jesus 
sianic, they differ from Jewish exiieciutions in and the earliest Christians — with special 
btsing non- political and of a spiritual, even reference to the Old Testament conceptions 
eschatological, nature. The expectation of the of God, Man, the Messiah, and to the Jewish 
second coming of Messiah is entirely non- Law. On a broad survey of the history of 
Jewish, and affords the basis for the doctrine Christianity, it may be said that, whenever 
of the kingdom of God. Purtlicr, and in personal religion and personal conviction of 
strongcontrast with what might be anticipated sin have predominated, or when a reaction 
in a Jevvi><h environment, there is evidence for against dogmatic theology ami the domination 
the very early use of the Trinitarian formula, of ecclesiastical organization has taken place, 
Literature', this is enormous. See arts, in a tendtmey to emphasize the Jewish factor of 
Encyc. Brit, and Herzog's Utal-Eiicyc., also personal rehitioii to God, or to return to God's 
in Weiss, Bib. Thcol, of New Testament revelation of himself in Jesus, or to cling to 
(Eng. trails.). Later works are Habnack, both of these, has manifested itself. (3) Greek, 
Hist, of Dogma, i (Eng. trails.); Bciiubkb, Graeco-Jewish, and Neo- Platonic philosophy. 
The Jewish People (Eng. trans.), and Die During periods of theological controversy, 
Predigt Jesu in ihrem Verhiiltniss z. A. T. u. es{iecially controversy concerning the person 
z. Jiidenthum; BALDKNSPEK(ii':K,DasSelbstbe- of Christ (cf. Chhistology), or concerning 
wusstsein Jesu iraLichtd.inessianischen Hoff- God's relation to the world and man, this 
nungen 8. Zeit ; Wendt, Die Lehie Jesu (Eng. element has commonly exercised sway. (4) 
trans. of ii); Weizsackeb, Apostolic Age Roman polity. The Latin, Greek, and 
(Eng. trans.); Bousset, Jesu Predigt in Anglican Churches are organizations modelled 
ihrem Gegensatz 2. Judenthum; Bkyschlao, upon the Roman empire. In pre-Reforma- 
Bib, Thepl. of the New Testament (Eng, tioii Idstory the influence of the Roman or 
trans.); Gunkbl, in Theol. Lit.-zeit. (1893); quasi-political element deb^rmined the ex- 

0 . Holtzmahn, in Zeitsch. f. Tbeol. u. Kirche, temal organization of the Church, and fur- 

1. 367 f. On the early presence of the Trini- nisbed an ideal, the realization of which was 
tarian formula see Resgh, Aussercauonische exjiected to result in the erection of the 
Paralleltexte z. d. Evangelien, ii. Heft (Paral- kingdom of God upon eai’th. (5) The pecu- 
leltexte z. Matihaeus xu Marcus). (b.m.w.) liar national consciousness, or racial tendency, 
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of tlie various people who came to be (,'hris- 
tianizecb This lias cxjirct^sed itself mainly 
by evincing strong albnity for one or other 
of the elements airead}’ noted ; o. g. Latins 
and Celts for the Itomaii element; Teutons 
for the Jewish element ; mystics — who ap- 
peared eliiefly among the Teutonic stock — 
for the Crock olenient, which allows free play 
for per.-onal and intellectual preferences. 
At the present time a new movement is in 
progress, particularly among the peoples 
of tlie Teutonic stock. They are deserting 
the individualism which has characterized 
them since the Kei'ormation, and are beginning 
to emphasize the social side of Christianity — 
which, in the course of history, has been 
associated with the Jloinan eh*meiit — \et with- 
out using the iicmian polity, and drawing for 
motive force, not so nuicli upon ecclesiastical 
organization, as upon the conviction of personal 
relation to Jesus, and the necessity for living 
his life here and now. 

Literature: see Cmkist, Ciijristology ; 
Gore (editor). Lux Muudi; E. Caikd, Evolu- 
tion of Keligioti; Julia Wedgwood, The 
Moral Ideal ; 0. Tfleidekek, Philos, and 
Dcvel. of Religion; Ci.lmanx, Reformer.s be- 
fore the Reformation (Eng. trails.) ; VVknley, 
Preparation ibr Cluistiunity (an elementary 
outline). (r.m.w.) 

Christology 1 Cr. anoiutetl, -f Aoyos, 

discourse ! : Ger, Chrutolotjie ] Fr. VhristoUHjie] 
Ital. Cridoloijia. The name given to the 
various doctrines, for the most im i systematic 
or theologico-phihjsophicril, conceining the 
Person ot Christ. The subject is dominated 
by the problems which iiecef:.sarily arise in 
connection wdth tlie coexistence of two natures 
in a single personality, 

Cliristology in the strict sense cannot be 
said to have existed till after the formulation 
of the doctrine of Christ’s exaltation to the 
right hand of God. And, notwdthstaiidiug 
it.s general harinoiiiousiie.ss, the teaching of 
the N'ew Testament on tlie .subject implies 
iuifKU'taut (|uestioii8 not y».t capable of clear 
statement, and therefore still unanswerable. 
They are connected chiefly with the parti 
played in the luiuds of the earliest disciples 
and of the New Testament writers by the 
Jewdsh conception of Messiah. At the same 
time, it is undeniable that, if taken for what 
they bear on the face of them, tlie New Testa- 
ment declarations, particularly those of the 
Pauline epistles, contain the suggestions, and 
even the formulated propositions, which later 
writers have no more than elaborated from 
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ditlbrent points of view and with additional 
aids. 

After the ist century Christology follows 
certain lines ol development, which can be 
traced with sufficient clearness, notwithstand- 
ing the extraordinary clash of opinions prior to 
the great Councils of the Churcli. 

(i) Tlie period prior to the Ariaii contro- 
versy, say 100-325 A. D. Leading theories of 
this stage are : (a) Ebionism (q. v.) ; a Jewish 
theory, exclusively humanitarian in doctrine, 
and denying the Virgin birth, and, therefore, 
the Incarnation. (/>) Gnosticism (q. v.); a 
[»agun and tlicosopbical theory, characterized by 
evaporation of the luiman element in C.’hrist’s 
nature, which was treated as a phanta.sm ; 
hence the name Docktism (q.v.) often applied 
to this doctrine. Variations of the theory are 
to be found in the speculHti(»n.s of the RasilL- 
diaris, to whom Christ became divine at the 
moment of baptism ; and of the Valentiuians, 
who viewed tlie Virgin merely as Christ’s 
means of entrance into the world, (c) The 
Alogi and the fi llovyers of Artemoii, who are 
essentially Unitarians, or who at the most 
admit no more than the energizing of a divine 
principle or power in Clirist. (d) The Patri- 
passiaus of the Western and the Sabellians 
of the Eastern Riunan world. The former 
merged the divinity of Christ in God by teach- 
ing that the ‘ same God is at once Father and 
Son,’ a view which led to tlie inference that 
(jod himself had been crucified. The Sabellians 
lauglit a triple aspect theory ; Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost are modes in which the original 
divine substance is manifested. The cliarac- 
leristic result is a denial of Christ’s personality, 
and this is summed up in tlie theory of Paul 
of Sainosata, which leads to a sharp distinction 
between the Logos and the man Jesus. In 
all these schemes tlie influence of Greek, 
particularly Neo- Platonic, speculations oper- 
ated powerfully, (e) The same may be said 
of the Ciirifetological speculations of the Apo- 
stolic Fathers: Justin Martyr, Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, Irenaeiis, Tertullian, and 
Dionysius. Of these Origen is tlie most im- 
portant. Although ho holds the eternal 
generation of the Son fiom the substance of 
the Father, he is affected liy Docetism, and 
also by the tendency to suboidinate Christ to 
God. Although he is the first to employ the 
term * God-man/ there can be no doubt that 
the problems — even the ‘lieresies’ — raised by 
the Arian controversy lie em 1 >e(lded in his 
teaching. Cf. Patbistic Puilosophy. 

(2) The Christology which resulted in the 
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Nicene Symbol, 325-81 a. d. The priiicipal 
theory of this period is that associated with 
the name of Arius, who held the presence of 
both natures iii Christ. Christ, although he 
existed before the world, wan created at a defi- 
nite time by a specific act of Cod's will. Con- 
sequently he must be subordinate to God, and 
of a different substance or essence. TJie scmi- 
Arians, while denying unity of essence, and 
not going so far us to inculcate the Arian 
Hbtkro-ousia (q.v.), proposed the doctrine of 
similarity of substance, a theory that at least 
possessed the advantage <»f adaptability. The 
orthodox Cbristology, formulated in opposition 
to these * heresies/ is summed up in the Nicene 
Creed, which teaches that Christ is begotten, 
not made, and that he is of one substance with 
the Father. 

(3) The Cbristology which resulted in the 
Symbol of Chaleedon, 381-45 r A. n. The 
issues of the Arian controversy retained 
vitality for years, and new departures from 
the coneiliar dogmas emerged. These are 
chiefly : (a) Apollinahianism (q. v.), which 
tftuglii that, while Christ posse.ssed a human 
body, he had no rational soul, the place of tins 
being occupied by the liOgos. Not being truly 
human, his whole redemptive work was held 
])y tliis teaching to 1)0 vitiated. (6) Nks- 
ToniAMSM (q.v.), by which the two natures are 
placed side by side in external juxtaposition, 
and without vital intercommunion. Tliis has 
proved one of the most persistent views, 
(c) Eutychtanism (q.v.), according to which 
the human nature is submerged or completely 
iiifornierl and transformed by tlje divine. The 
fully elaborated (^^hristology of tlie (’hurch wnis 
formulated by the Council of Chalcedon in 
opposition to these ‘heretical' views; and, as 
this creed is ^lot so well known, it may be 
worth while to tpiote the essential part ; ‘ We 
all with one voice confess our Lord Jesus 
Christ one and the same Son, the same perfect 
in Go<lhead, the same perfi?ct in ^Manhood, very 
Go<l and very Man, the sarno consisting of a 
reasonable soul and a body, of one substance 
with the Father as touching the Godhead, the 
same of one substance with us as touching the 
Manhood, like us in all things, sin except; 
bt'gotlen of the Father before the worlds as 
touching the Godliead, the same in these last 
days, f<>r us and our salvation, l)orn of the 
Virgin Mary, the Motlier Gcal, as touching 
the Manhood, one and the same Christ, Son, 
Lord, Oiily-hegotten, to be acknowledged of 
two natures, without confusion, without con- 
version, without division, never to be 


separated; the distinction of natures being 
in no wise done away because of the union, 
but rather the characteristic property of each 
nature being preserved, and concurring into 
one person and one substance, not as if Christ 
were parted or divided into two persons, but 
one and the same Son and only-begotten God, 
WoimI, Lord, Jesus Christ.* 

(4) Cliristology till the Third Council of 
Constantinople, 689 A. D. (a) The Mouo- 
physitic ‘heresy’ in the Eastern Church. 
This was a recrudescence of Eutychiaiitsm. 
t.liriat has but one nature in which the human 
element is a contingent quality of the divine. 
The watchw'ord of tlie Monophysites (q.v.) 
— God has been crucified — led to their being 
called al so Theopasciiites. This Cbristology still 
obtains to-day in some of the smaller Chris- 
tian Churches, notably the Abyssinian and 
Armenian. (6) Mox othelitism (q .v . ), in \vh ich 
the controversy shitted fjom Neo- Fla tonic to 
semi-psychological ground. The Monothelites 
maintained that, as Clirist is one person, so 
he must have but one will; this, a.s against 
the doctrine of the Church, that he has two 
co-operating wills — a human and a divine. 
The Third Council of Constantinople re- 
affirmed the formula of Chalcedon, ami added 
a supplementary article ‘ jueaching two 
natural wills and two natiual operations/ 
From this time till the Reformation Christo- 
logy practically stood fa.st on conciliar founda- 
tions; and it is w^orthy of note tliat the 
conciliar deliverances constitute tlie official 
Cbristology to-<lay in all the main branches 
of Christendom. A factual incarnation ; two 
natures, superimtu rally joined in one person, 
and this for the execution of a dt^hnite aim, 
otherwise impracticable; these sum up the 
teaching. 

(5) Cbristology of Protestantism. Seeing 
that th<' Reformation was much more an 
ecclesiastico-political than a doctrinal chaiige, 
ClirLstology remained unaltered in essentials. 
Nevertheless, the new freedom and tlie spirit 
of the age let loose inquiry, (a) On the 
whole, Lutheran (Cbristology exhibits some 
tendencies divergent from those of the Re- 
formed (’hui dies. The former lead to the em- 
phasis of the divine nature of Clirist rather 
than the human ; the latter tend to separa- 
tion of the two natures. The problem of the 
relation between the divine and the human 
element in Christ wfw thus raised once more, 
and a fresh discussion of the Com.municatio 
Idiomatum (q.v.) took place, {h) Early in 
the 17th century the famous Kenosis 
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Krypsis controversy arose between the theo- 
logians of Giessen and Tubingen, and with 
tliis Protestant Cbristology, strictly so called, 
may be said to close. Tliis discussion related 
essentially to Clirist’s use of his divine powers 
during the period of liis Humiliation (q.v.). 
lh)th schools agreed in attributing tbe pos- 
session of these powers to him. The Giessen 
Kenotists held that he abstained trom exer- 
cising them. The Tubingen Kryptics m*ged 
that be employed tliem seci*etly. Although 
it had little influence at the time, this 
controversy, especially on the Kenotio side, 
still exists. 

(6) Itecent and contemporary Ohristology. 
In the iqtli century Christology has been 
profoundly affected by philosophical considera- 
tions, and particularly by tbe gieat German 
systems of the Kantian scIumdI. (a) Kant 
himself, so far as he retained elements of tbe 
1 8th century rationalism, favoured a Unitarian 
standpoint, according to wliich (jlirist's divinity 
is an effect, not a precondition, of his life, 
(6) According to the Hegelian teaching, the 
divine and the human are different, not in 
kind, but only in degree; and therefore C/^irist 
differs in degree from other men; there is a 
greater fullness of the divine in him. (o) 
Schleiermacher, who approached tbe problem 
from tlie theological rather than the philo- 
sophical side, still retains huniamtariau ten- 
dencies derived from tbe philosophical theo- 
logians, but finds in (’hrisPs sinlessness a 
peculiar manifestatit)n of deity, one not to be 
Ibund in any other human being, (il) The 
most enlivening view of the middle of the 19th 
century was that of Pichard Eothe, who 
depai’ted from the formula of Chalcedon, and 
emphasized, as against Clirist’s two natures, 
his ethical personality. Christ came to he 
God by bis life, passion, and death. This 
doctrine is, on tbe whole, po.ssibly the most 
consonant with modern speculative thought. 
In the United States, Horace Bushnell adopted 
a vi«‘w not very dissimilar. («) Mure recently 
tile Kenotio theory has had many lejncsenta- 
tives, of whom Delitzsch, Kahnis, Martensen, 
Lange, Godet, and Howard Crosby are the 
best known. The essential features of tliis 
Christology lie in the abandonment of the 
double will theory, approved by the Third 
Constantinople Council, and the substitution 
of a single will. Christ is held to have uiven 
up his divine attributes in the jieriod between 
birth and resurrection. In other words, the 
human nature communicates its attributes to 
the divine ; as to tlie precise extent of this 


communicatidu there is, of course, much 
divergence of opinion between the various 
Kenotists. (/) Dorner, who, like some of 
the Calvinists, has criticized the Kenotists 
severely, promulgates the idea of a progress 
sive diviniziition of Christ, a conception which 
several of the Christocentric theologians 
accept. Christ became more and more divine 
as his humanity expanded, for only as his 
humanity gi*ew could he be the vehicle of the 
Logos. For the last few years attention has 
been directed more to the investigation of the 
historical circumstances of Christ's life than 
to systematic theorizing about his nature. 
This is consonant with certain dominant theo- 
logical tendencies, especially those formulated 
by the school of Uitscbl. 

Literature: see Cubist. Tlie authorita- 
tive work for tlie whole subject is Dornkh, 
Doctrine of the Person of Christ (Eng. trans.). 
Wrizsackke, Apostolic Ago (Eng. trans.); 
Beyschlag, Christ, d. N. T., and New Testa- 
ment Theol. (Eng. trans.) ; F. C. Batjb, 
Die cbrii^tl. Lelire v. d. Dreieinigkcit u. 
Menschwerdung Gottes in ihrer gescbichtl. 
Entwickeiung; Habnack, Hist, of Dogma 
{Eng. trans.); Nitzsch, Dogmeiigescbiclite ; 
ScHNEOKENBUKGER, Zur kiiclilichen Cbristol.; 
H. Schultz, Die Lelire v. d. Gottlicit Christi; 
art. Keuotiker 11. Kryptiker in Herzog's Keal- 
Encyc. ; Kant, Religion within the Limits 
of Pure Reason (Eng. trans.); A. Coquerkl, 
Cbristologie ; Martjnkau, Seat of Authority 
in Religion ; Biedeumann, Ciiristl. Dogmatik; 
Matueson, Aids to tlie Study of German 
Theology (for Hegelian view of Trinity); 
ScHLKiEKMAcnER, Der christi. Glaulie; R. 
Rotue, Dogmatik ; Dki.itzscii, Bib. Psychol. 
(Eng. trails.); Mabtknsen, Christi. Dog- 
inatik; Rjiuce, The Humiliatidn of Christ; 
F. J. Hall, The Keiiotic Theory. For 
a recent ilestructive view of the early his- 
tory .see Brandt, Die evangeli^che Qesch, 
u. d. Urspniiig d, Chrisfeiithnms ; corUra see 
SwETE, The A|io!?tles' Creed ; Fairbaiun, 
Christ in Modern Theol; and in the Ex- 
positor, 1895 (with special reference to 
philosophy of religion); and his forthcoming 
work, The Person of ('hri.st and Philos, of 
Religion ; Powell, The Principle of the 
Iiicaniatiou. (B.M.w.) 

Cliristophaay [Or. o the anointed, 

-f^ruVfiv, toappearj ; Qer. Chrtitt(^hania ; Fr, 
Chnetopluinie) Ital Ap'^anzwm di Cristo. 
The name given to the appearances of Christ 
to men after the Besurrection. 

Setting faith aside, the narratives of tho 
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Gospel writers aud ol Paul raise two problems : 

(i) Whttt are the historical facte now ascer* 
tainablet (2) Were the appearances of a 
perfectly natural or physical character, or were 
they in marked ways abnormal or spiritual 1 

(1) The evidence warrants those historical 
conclusions: (a) As Scheiikel points out, Christ 
appeared only to his faithful followers, none 
ot his persecutors saw him. (6) Devoted dis- 
ciples were persuaded that he had appeared 
to them soon after the Crucifixion. (0) The 
precise order of these incidents and their exact 
number cannot now be known historically. 
{d) The incidents connected with the recorded 
manifestations show that Christ appeared in 
his ‘heavenly/ not in his ‘eartlily’ body. 
(15) Tlie manifestation to Paul was ‘heavenly.' 
These conclusions lead to the following : — 

(2) Tlie Chi istophanies do not require, but, 
on the contrary, tend to exelnde a conception 
of the Resurrection as a physical reanimatioii 
of tlie fleshly body. In a woi*d^ ^history cannot 
help faith to a lH)dily Christophaiiy. 

No doubt, the question may be considered 
from the standpoint of system rather than of 
history. In this case the ptobh?m may be put 
thus : Were the appeaninces subjective lial- 
lucinations, as Strauss, Renan, and Holsten 
hohl ; or were tliey objectively real, as Ewaid, 
Wi'isse, and Haiine contend ? But a decision 
as between these views would seem to involve 
an appeal to hist<»ry. 

LHcrature: Hask, Gosch. Jesu ; the Lives 
of Jesus, by Stuauss, Neander, Schen- 
KEL (all Eng. trans.), Wittichen, Ewal», 
Puessense; Mji.liuan, Tlie Resurrection; 
Keim, Jchus of Nazarelb, vi (Eng. trans.); 
V. Hofmann, Die Lebre v. d. Person Cluisti; 
Haunack, Hist, of Dogma, i, 85 n. (Eng. 
trans,) ; Weizsac’KEB, Apostolic Age, i. 7 f. 
(Eng. trans.). (r.m.W.) 

Chroma [Or. colour] : Ger, (i) For- 
zeic/mi; (2) Ualbt&n, halbcr 'fern; (3) AcMel; 
Fr. (i) niyne dme {de b^inol, flat; de 
hecarre, sbiii p). (2) demi-^tan, (3) croche; Ital. 
(i) cro 7 na {dieais, sharp; bemollcj flat), (2) 
semiluono, (3) croma, (i) The sign ( or ) 
which denotes the raising or lowering of a 
note by a musical semitone. (2) A semitone. 

(3) An eighth note or quaver (more usually 
spelled cm?ia). Cf. Stainer and Barrett, Diet, 
of Musical Terms, 22. (e.b.t.) 

Ohromaesthesia : colour, 

cTiy, perception] : Ger. ChromaeMkesie \ Fr. 
ohromestMm^ audition col&rie; Ital. crom^ 
esUMcu A vivid association of colours with 
words, letters, sounds, &e. 


These colours are thought of, or even seen, 
in space, when the letters are seen or the 
soumis heard. It forms one important in- 
stance of Synaesthesia (q. v.). (J.J.) 

Chromatic Aberration : see Abeb;(ation. 

Chromatioe [Gr. relating to 

colour] : Ger. (i) Farh^ehrey (2) chromaiisciie 
Tordehre; Fr. chromatiquo; Ital. cromatica. 
(1) 'riie science of colour. The term should 
properly be limited to colour as a function of 
light, but it is often applied to colour-sensa- 
tion effects. Cf. Vision. (j.m.b.) 

(2) Scales or series of notes including the 
Mack keys of the piano, or sharps aud flats 
on the staff; they run in the scale of twelve 
semitones. Cf, Parry, art. Chromatic, in 
Grove's Diet* of Music anvd Musiciam, i. 355 
(1879). (E.B.T.) 

ChromatopsendopsiB [Gr. XP^P”> colour, 
•4- false, -f visiijii] : Oer. Chromato^ 

psciidopstH ; Fr. achromatojme ; Ital. cromato- 
psendojfsia* Abnormal colour pcrceidion ; 
COLOt'R-BJJNDNE.SS (q. V.). (J.J.) 

Chromatopsia [Gr. xP^P^q colour, + oxjnfy 
vision]: Ger. Chromatopsie; Fr. sensation 
a'tiormah de coulewr ; Ital. cro^natopsia. An 
abnormal colour sensation ; such as the yellow 
ap|>ea ranee of (dyects after a dose of sun- 
toniu ; also called Ghruinopsia, Chrobpsia. See 
Vision (detects of). (j.j.) 

Chromatoscope: see Laboratory and 
AprARATUS, B, (if). (3). 

Chromosome [tlr. colour, -firwga, 

body J : Ger. Schleifen ; Fr. chromosome (pre- 
ferred), hdfonnet ; Ital. cromosoma. One of 
the deeply staining bodies in the nucleus of 
the cell during the process of division. 

Tlie term was first used by Waldeyer in 
1888. The chromosomes are of special interest 
as the biological units which, as observation 
shows, play an important part in the division 
of cells, and especially in Fertilization 
(q. V.) and the changes which follow thereon. 
They originate from the nuclear network of 
(he cell, and vary in number from 2 to 168. 
Every species of animal and plant has a fixed 
number; in all organisms which arise by 
sexual reproduction the numl)er is even ; and 
in the majority of obsen^ed cases, in the cells 
which unite in fertilization, the number of 
chroinoBomes is one-half that which is char- 
acteristic of the tissue-trclls of the species. In 
division they split longitudinally, half of each 
IMissiug into each of the two daughter nuclei. 
In the later stages of the development of ova 
and spermatozoa they in some cases give rise 
to tetrads and dyads. (c.li..m.) 
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Literature : Van Bi-nkhkn, Recliei rhes sur 
la maturation de TcpuI’, Arch, de Biol., iv 
(1883) ; E. Vk Wilson, Tlio Cell in Devel. and 
Inheritame (1896); Fllmming, Boitriige 
znr Keiintniss der Zelle, Arch. f. rnihr. Anat. 
(1879-82). (C.Ll.M.-B.S.G.) 

Chronic (i), and Acute (2) [Or. 
relafiijg to time ; Lat. amfus^ sharp] : Ger. 
(i) ch'ronifich, (2) akut ; Fr. (i) chronvpie, 
{2)aiyu \ Ital. {i) crmico, (2) acuto. These 
tt'rnis are used in rtferenco to diseases to 
distinguish tluxse which are of long dura- 
tion, slow progress, ai»d gradual onset, from 
those which appear somewhat suddenly, pro- 
gress rapidly, and coiitiiuie for only a brief 
time. 

No definite period applicable to all cases 
can l>c assigned to ditVorentiate the one from 
the other, but in many cases the differentiation 
is easily made (ooinpare the distinclions be- 
tween clnonic ajid acute mania under Mania). 
Tht? term subacute is used to lefer to diseases 
intermediate in clmracter between the chronic 
and the acute, and is more akin to the latter. 
Acute is also used with reference to symptom.^, 
such as pain, of an extreme and pronounced 
character. (J.J.) 

Chronometry (mental) : see Measukk- 
MENT, and Beaction Tlme. 

Chrouoscopei Chronograph»and Chrono- 
meter: sec Laboratory and Abbahatvb, 
III, C (i). 

Chrysalis [Gr. y/)vcr<k-, gold] ; Ger. Puiyye, 
Gohipyppe; Fr. chri/salide; Ital. nivfa, 
crisalide. A teim intn duced by I>amarck for 
the complete or obtected pupa of flit s, butter- 
flie.s, and moths; called fioin the golden 
glance on the pnpao of many s]>ecies of butter- 
flies. ^J’he term was used by Aristotle, 

Literature : Pack are, Textbook c»f Ento- 
mol. ; Bcueder. Buttertlics of New England; 
Kirby and Hpence, Entoniol. ; D. Sharr, 
Cainhridgo Nat. Hist., Injects, Pts. I, II 
(1895-9). (r.S.M.-E.B.P.) 

Chrysippus. (cir. 280-207 c.) Born in 
Cilicia and died at Atliens. A Gret^k follower 
of Cleauthe.'s, the 8toie. He is said to have 
died laughing at seeing an ass eating his own 
sujiper of figs. 

Chubb, Thomas. (1679-1747.) An Eng- 
lish glove-maker and taliow-chandler, who 
taught himself with reinarkable success, and 
w^rote several valualjle works from u deictic 
point of view. 

Church [Gr. to ktpiatc4t', the liord^s llonse] ; 
Ger. Kirche \ Fr. Pejlisc] Ital. Chiem, Chinch 
lias several ineanings. (i) Ti»e root-inean- 

iJ 


ing: a place of worship, a building, (a) A 
local congregation. (3) An organization of 
local congregations, either territorial (like the 
Presbyterian Church of the South in the United 
States); or national (like the Church of Scot- 
land) ; or imperial (like the Anglican Church) ; 
or international (like the Roman Catholic 
Clmrch). (4) The iilcal church, or church uni- 
versal ; the church to wliose members, whether 
in ecclesiastical connection or not, the saying 
'theirs is the kingdom of heaven' may be 
applied. 

For philosophy of religion, the principal 
subject of interest is the rclution of tlic cburcli, 
in this last sense, to the Kingdom of God 
(q. V.). 

Literature: SonM,Kircbenrecbt; tbeChui cb 
Histories of Neandkr, Baur, Tiiiersoh, and 
M Older (all in Kng. trans.); Hort, Chris- 
tian Ecclesia; M<-Gjffert, AptiKstolic Age; 
Harnack. Hist, of Dogma {Eng. trans.) ; 
Pkleidereu, Philos, of Religion, iii. cliap. 
iv. (Eng. trans.). Fur the recent Ritsch- 
lian view of the kingdom of God, see 
A. Ritsctil, Die christl. Lehre v. d. Recht- 
lertigung u. Versohnung; Kaftan, Truth of 
the Christ iaii Religion (Kng. trails.); J. Weiss, 
Die IVedigt Jesu v. Reiclie Gottes; li. H, 
Wendt, Tlie Teaching of Jesus (Eug. trans.); 
Wagener, a. RitscliTs Idced. Reiches Gottes 
im Lichte d. Gesch.; Garvie, The Ritscbliaii 
Tlicol. (R.M.W.) 

Church and State : Ger. Kirche v/nd 
Siaat ; F r. Veglise et Vet at ; Ital. Chiem e Stato. 
The relation between a state and the church, 
or churches, to whicli its people belong. 

Until modern timo.s, some kind of religious 
estublisliment lias been deemed an es^sential 
part of thti constitution of every sovereign 
state. The constitution of the United States 
forbids such an establishment for the Uiiiteil 
States, but not for the states. Connecticut 
retained one until 1818. 

That the United States are to l>e regarded 
as a Christian nation, see Church of the Holy 
Trinity v. United Bbifes, 143 United States 
Reports, 437, 471. The Church of England 
is not a corporation l)y itstlf, but a part of 
the goverjirntni of England; its Thirty-Nine 
Articles of faith liaviiig for its adherents the 
authority of law, and the civil courts liaving 
tlie ultimate deeihion of cases of ecclesiastical 
discipline for heresy. 

Literature : Moxtesquieit, Esprit des Lois, 
iii., Liv. 24 and 25 ; W. E. Gladstone, The 
State in its Relniions wdth the Church (1838- 
41), and The Irish Church (1869). (.s.e.b.) 
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Church Philosophy (Roman Catholic) : 
see St. Thomas (philosophy of). 

Cicero, Marcus TnUius. (106-43 b.g.) 
A dlstijjguiHhed orator, statesman, and philo- 
sopher of Rome, born at Arpinum, and 
murdered near Formiae, in Italy. He was 
liberally educated, studying Creek under 
Arehias, the poet. He took deep interest in 
Greek literatui-e and philosophy. About 90 
B.c, he began the study of law under Mucius 
Seaevola. After travelling through Asia 
]\Iinor, he returned to Rome in 77 b.c., in 
restored health. In 75 B.c. he became quaestor 
and was assigned to Sicily ; in 69, aedile ; in 
66, praetor; in 63, consul with C. Aiitonius; 
in 62 he declined the governorship of a pro- 
vince and returned to the senate as a private 
individual ; in 58 he went into exile, and liis 
elegant house on the Palatine Hill was burned 
by C’lodius; in 55 he was restored by the 
senate and peojde, being received with every 
demonstration of popular favour; in 52 he 
acted as proconsul of Cilicia and Pisidia for 
one year. He joined the army of Pouipey 
against Caesar, but was kindly treated alter- 
vvards by Caesar at Romo. 

Cicero approved the assassination of Caesar 
and denounced Mark Antony. The repuhlican 
cause was lost in the coalition of Octavius 
with Antony and Lepidus. Cicero was pro- 
scrilxMl, and killed by soldiers of Octaviu.s. 

Circular [I jat. cfrciiluit, a cii cle] : Ger. 
ci radar, kreisjorraig ; Fr. circulairr *, Ital. 
rircolare. Used in certain connections in 
neurology and pathology to mean self-sustain- 
ing or .self-repeating: e.g. ‘ circular process,' 
as respiration ; ‘ circular reaction/ one whose 
muscular movemont is itself a stimuJus, 
through siglit or another sense, to its own 
repetition; ‘viecular insanity.' 

The theory i»f the ‘circular reaction * has been 
dcvelo[Mul in coinieetiuii with Imitatkin (<t.v.). 

Literature \ Pi nfujEH, Telei)l. Mechanik d. 
lehen. Natnr, in I'lluger's Arch., xv(i877); 
PiArnwiN, Ment. Devtd, in the Child and tlu? 
Race, cha}). ii; Guoos, Tlie Play of Animals - 
(Fng. trans.), Ind(?x. ( j.m.b.) j 

Circulating Capital: Ger, Jliiyb'igrs 
Knjdtal; Fr. drculants \ Ital, mpi 

tah dreoiante, (1) ‘Tliat port it »n of stock em- 
ployed with a view to profit which does not 
yield such profit till it is parted with ’ (Mal- 
thus). (2) * 'fhat which fulfils the whole of 
its office in tin; production in which it is en- 
gaged by a single use' (Mill). In general, 
bui)sistence and materials, as distinct fi-om 
tools and buildings. 


Mdltbiis, following Adam Smith, defined 
circulating capital by its private relations 
to the owner. Mill, following Ricardo, de- 
fined it by its relations to the technique of 
production. The latter method is now in 
general use. Cf. Fixed Capital. (a.t.h.) 

Circulation: Ger. OeMumlauf) Fr. ctV- 
eulation) Ital. drcoladorie, (i) The total 
amount of means of exchange circulating 
from hand to hand — coin and notes, but not 
cheqties — better know'ii as Cuukexcy (q. v.). 
(2) T'he total volume of transactions effected 
<tirectly or indirectly by the use of money 
in a given period. 

The development of the second and more 
important meaning is due to Newcomb. 
Economic fpiantities, Fays Newcomb {Pnn^ 
djdes of Political Kcxmoiny), are oi two 
kinds; funds and flow's. A fund is a quan- 
tity or value pure and simple; a flow is so 
many dollars per hour, day, or year. The 
volume of the currency is a fund; the mone- 
tary circulation is a flow. If V reprciicnts 
the volume of currency, H the rapidity of its 
movements (i.e. the average number of times 
a dollar changes bands in the course of a year), 
and F the year's flow of currency, or monetary 
circulation, then /’rrFx/i*. Newcomb fur- 
ther points out that this flow of money from 
bu}crs to sellers is compensated by an equi- 
valent flow of gi ods from sellers to buyers, 
i which he calls the industrial circulation, and 
draws important consequences from the 
iiccessiiry equality of tlie two. (a.t.h.) 

CirculuB in Frobando [Lat.] : Ger. 
Cirk Ibmh is ; Fr. (Lat. form), cerde videax ; 

I Ital. drcolo vizioso. Otheiwise called drcu'ar 
\reasouht<j, or argument in a dreU] a form of 
j the Fallacy of Petitio I^rimdpii^ genej all}’ 

I exhibited in a chain of consecutive reasonings, 
and consi.sting in the use as a premise of eit her 
the final conclusion to be established or of a 
proposition which is logically dependent for 
justifieation on that conclusion. 

Literature: Whatkly, Logic, Bk. HI. § 13; 
Miij., Logic, Bk, V. chap. vii. § 2. (u.A.) 

Cistercian: Ger. CiaterzicuM'r \ Fr. Ciater- 
den\ Ital. Cistercensi. One of the monastic 
orders ; founded by St, Bernard at Citeaux, 
in Burgundy, in 1098. 

[ The Gistorcian order is important in the his- 
tory of Scholasticism (q. v.) and Mysticism 
! (q. V.), on account of St. Jlernard's connection 
with it. It becomes prominent again in the 
later history of thought, because Port Royal 
was one of its oiTshoots. 

Literature : de J ■uuokn. Aunales Cister- 
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cienses; Nkwh^in, Hist, of tho Cistercian and the like. In this oonnectioxi it Waa 
Order ; Janauschek, OrigiDes Ciatercienees. taken up (2) by modern phrenology, and ee- 
See Jansenism, Mysticism, Scholasticism, pecially by modern spiritualism, mediums 

(R.M.W.) frequently claiming clairvoyant power. It 
Citiaen [ME. citezein, from Lat. civitaSy m&y also be mentioned that as a conjuring 
a state]: Ger. Burger; Fr. citoym; Ital. performance (second-sight), clairvoyance de- 
horghese, ciitadino. Originally any person pends upon the rapid and skilful interpreta- 
enjoying municipal rights in a city; subse- tion of an ingenious system of signals. When 
queiitly used to signify (i) a mere inhabitant submitted to rigid scientific tests, no evidence 
of a city, or (2) a ))erhon enjoying political of the reality of such a power is obtainable, 
rights in a sovereign State (q. v.) (f.c.m.) A similar alleged power, in which the ear is 

Civil (in law) [Lat. Ger. 5 iVr^^r/fcA; the medium, is termed clairaudience. The 

Fr. civil; Ital. civile, (i) Pertaining to the further history of clairvoyance may be traced 
state. (2) Pertaining to the ordinary deal- in the histories of spiritualism, hypnotism, and 
ings of a state with its citizens, as distin- mesmerism, and the older forms of divina- 
guished from its dealings with them as to mili- tion. (J.J.) 

tar}% naval, criminal, or ecclesiastical alfairs. Literature : Ochorowicz, De la siigges- 
(3) Pertaining to a state \vith respect to its tion mentale (1887, trans.) ; A. Lano, 
citizens, as distinguished from its relations to Cock Lane and Common Sense, and Tho 
foreign powers; as in civil war. Civil death, Making of Religion; the Proc. Soc. Psych, 
death in the eye of the law; tenniiiuting a lies., vii. 30, 356 fi‘., and Ann. d. Sci. Psych., 
man’s existence, so far as the recognition i. if. (l.m.) 

and protection of the state is concerned, in Clan [Gael. cZann, oils] >ring, family, stock] : 
tho relation of the citizen. It may result Ger. {Stamm, given in dictionaries as 

from a sentence to imprisonment for life, or equivalent to clan, is inaccurate) ; Fr. clan ; 
from taking perpetual monastic vows, under ItaL clan. A body of kiitdred larger than 
the laws of some states. (s.e.b.) a household and smaller than a tribe, and 

Civil Law: Ger. Civilrecht, hilrgerliches recognizing relationship in one line of tlescent 
RecM^ Bemuefies Recht; Fi\ droit civil; lUl. — through the father or through the mother, 
diritio civile, (i) The law of a juirticular but never through both, 
state. (2) That part of the law of a particular Largely through the influence of J. W. 
state pei tiiiiiiug to civil alfairs. (3) The law Powell and the Reports of the U. S. Bureau of 
of ancient Rome (see Code). (4) The law of Ethnology, the word ‘ clan,’ which originally, 
modern Europe built upon the Roman civil in English usage, meant specifically llie kin* 
law, as distinguished from that based on local ship organizations of the Scotch High landers, 
customary law. has by general consent been adopted in eth- 

‘ Quod quisejue populug ipse sibi ius con- nology and sociology as the generic name for 
stituit, id i{>sius proprium civitati.';$ e.«t, voca- all kinsliiporganizatioti^,metroiiyiriicor|)atri)- 
turque ius civile’ (Just., 1, ii. I ). (s.e.b.) uyniic — special immes for s]KJcial examples of 
Clairvoyajice : Ger. Ilellsirhtigkeit, IJeth which arc the Greek y«Vof, th^ Roman gem, 
selikumt, to .sec across ; Fr. clairvoyancey lucU the Arabic, hjiyg, the Irish oept, and the North 
dite ; ital. chiaroveggenza. The alleged ability, American (A Igonkin) otem (totem). (f.h.g.) 
by use of a peculiar faculty, to see things not Clanberg, Johann. (1622-65.) A German 
nornittlly vi.sible at all, or things at a great Cartesian, born in Westphalia, and educated 
distance. at Grbiiingeu under Andrcae, and at Leyden 

Belief in this or in similar powers has existed under Raey. He taught at Herborn and 
from ancient times (cf. Magic), but has become Duisburg. In one of his works he defends 
specially prominent in several connections. Of his master against Revius and Lentulus. 
modern instances may be mentioned (i) its He anticipates in his writing.s some of tho 
connection with the doctrine revived by the later developed doctrines of the Cartesian 
successors of Mesmer, early in the present scliool. 

century, that persons in the mesmeric state. Clang [Or. ifkayy^]: Qov.Klang; Fr. soa; 
called somnarahuleK, were able to see the Ital. mono, (i) The simple clang is often 
internal structure of diseased organs and thus identified with the simple Tone (q, v.). 
prescribe remedies. The doctrine was soon Strictly, the term designates a musical note 
extended to the ability to read with closed or compound tone ; the complex of funda- 
eyes, to see events happening at a distance, mental tone and overtones. 
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(a) A compound clang is a mixture of /acer«,tomake]: Oer. 

claugSy i. e. a concord or a discord. Jication \ Ital. clas$iJtcaziowi* fhe process of 
(3) liotb these uses are to be distinguished arranging the objects of some province of 
from the popular use, which restiicts the experience into kinds or groups, characterized 
word * clang * to the metallic clangs of cym- by the possession of common marks, 
bals, trumpet, «tc. (e.b.t.) As ordinarily defined, it involves more 

Although the substitution of the term clang than logical I)ivision (q. v.), tlie rules of 
is favoured by e.b.t. and c.l.f., the other which furnit^h the minimal conditions of the 
psychologists of the Dictionaby favour keep- procebs. In addition, classification takes 
ing the established term tone (simple and into account (i) either the specific purpose of 
compound), the term compound tone being the arrangemeut, or (2) the natural conjunc- 
equivalent to claiig as defined above. If the tions of marks which are of most iinportauce. 
term clang is to be both ‘simple* and ‘com- In either case, the aim of classification is 
pound,' there seems to be no gain in sub- to render possible the greatest number of 
Btituting it for simple and com|xmnd tone, general propositions regarding the objects, and 
It is just }is easy to say compound tone as so to facilitate the complete and systematic 
simple clang, when a musical note of tone survey of them. The ideal of a classifica- 
and overtones is meant. The text of this tiou that is not deft miined by special, human 
work tln?reforc follows the established ends, as e. g. in classification ot^ occupations 
usage. (J.M.B., B.C.S., O.P.B., J*J.) in a census return, is to copy in its .yste- 

Clarke, Samuel. (1675-1 729.) An English matic arrangement the real order of inter- 
theologian and philosopher, bom at Norwich dependence in the things themselves. What 
and educated at Canihridge. Delivered the is called ‘artificial/ as opposed to natural 
Boyle Lectures in 1704 and 1705. In 1706 classification, differs in degree only, not in 
ho beciiine chaplain to Queen Anne, and kind. 

in 1709 rector of St. James’, We.stmius^ter, LiUrature\ Mill, Logic, Bk. IV. chaps, vii, 
London. In correspondence w’ith Leibnitz he viii; Venn, Empirical Logic, chap, xxx; 
defended the Newtonian philosophy. Jevons, Princ. ot Sci., chap. xxx. (ii.A.) 

Class [l^t. ; Ger. Kla^se; Fr. Classification (in biology): Ger. Taxo- 

clai<se\ lifd, dasse. The indefinite uurnher of iKrtnie; Fr. tax<mmrim\ Itnl. biotassi. That 
individual ol>ject8 or cases characterized by branch of biological study which deals with the 
tin* possession by each of a certain (juantum arrangemeut of living beings into groups, 
of definite marks. The class, for logical pur- ThetermTaxonomy is also used. (c.Ll.m.-j.m.b.) 
poses, is a wider and more arbitrary notion than The aim of modern classification is to group 
the clues as recognized in »p(?cial scientific living organisms according to tlicir phylo- 
researches. (R.A.) genetic atlinities. A number of species having 

Class (social): Ger. (sociale) Klasse\ Fr. certain characters in common, presumably 
clffsse {social e); lia\.{i) dasse {sociale), {2) ceto derived from an ancestriil lorm, arc grouped 
{medio, &c.). (i) A group distinguished from together into a genus ; similarly, genera are 
other groups by personal or social differences grouped into families, lamilies into ojders, 
of a permanent, sort, which produce variations orders into classes, and classes into phyla, 
in social intercourse ; e. g. the criminal class, Each phylum represents one of the main 
the working, leisure, professional, &c., classes, branches of the animal or vegetable kingdom. 
This meaning alone has value for social science, The distinctive differences between these 
as it does not stop with mere logical classi- various groups (geimric, family, ordinal 
lication, but indicates actual social results characters, &c.) are of increasing magnitude ; 
following upon the differences. but according to evolutionary doctrine, they 

(2) Social distinctions of higher and lower, are all of essentially the same nature, and 
the differences between classes being those due to the accumulation of what were origi- 
of colour, bii-th, wealth, education, or other nally individual differences. Cf. Species, and 
quality, which is recognized as socially de- Vabikty. (k.c.s.) 

sirable, os. in the expressions ‘class dLtinc- LitervdAirt: an able account of the sptems 
lions/ classes and masses,' and as is seen in of classification of uiiiraiils from Aristotle, 
the classes produced by Caste (q. v.). (j.m.b.) through Linnaeus, to modern times is given by 

^ see Style, and E. Bay Lakkesteb in the pth ed. of the 
Bomanticibm. Enoyc. Brit., xxiv. 804 ff., further developed 

Claaaificatiosi [Lat. daws, class, in The Adv. of Sci. (1890). See algo 
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Agassiz, Essay on Classification; Huxi.et, 
art. Animal Kingdom, in Kncyc. Brit. (9th 
ed.), ii ; KGknkr, Die logisclion GrumUageu 
d. System, d. Orgaiiismeii (1883, with the 
references there given to works in biological 
science). For botanical classification see J. 
Beixolds Green, Manual of Botany (based 
on that of Bentley), 1896. (o.ll.m.) 

Classification (in education). The sirn{>le.st 
form of generalization ; the gi ou|>ing of ol>jects 
according to coinraon characteiistics. See 
Fokmae Steps, Abstkactiox, and Method (in | 
education). (C.He o.) 

Classification (of the fine arts). A group- 
ing or division of the fine arts. 

Attempted on various princij)los. The more 
important are : (i) End, giving a division into 
tree and dependent, or non-scrviceahlc and 
serviceable (Aristotle). Tliis, however, groups ; 
under the second class, not merely the ‘ fine i 
art ' arcliiti cture, but also most of the minor i 
and industrial arts. (2) Form, according as ; 
the arts are those of space or of time, or | 


above ; (6) decorative (architecture, landscape 
ganlcning, many minor ai*ts) ; (c) self-exhibit- 
ing (lyric poetry, bodily decoration, the dance, 
as arousing or appealing to sexual or martial 
emotions, &c. ; Gross). {i>me (ILiangc, Baldwin) 
wmuld combine (6) and (c); others add still 
further instincts, as that of* monument making’ 
(Ikowii). 

Aristotle’s conception of ‘imitation* (see 
Akt and Art Tjieoeiks) as tlie essential 
characteristic of art excluded architecture 
from the list of arts whose function is to 
minister to enjoyment (as contrasted with the 
useful arts). Tl)e imitative arts (viz. j)oetry, 
I music, the dance, sculpture, and painting) he 
i clmraclerizcs as imitating (i.e. representing) 
I either actions or character and feelings. As 
furtlau* princiiih s of division, he mejitions : 
(a) means (as colour, the voice, 
rhythm, harmony) ; {h) objects represented (as 
su|»erior or inferior persons in tragedy or 
comedy) ; (c) manner (as narration, &c.). Les- 
sing, starting from the distinction of arts 


a])peal to eye or ear. This gives {a) arts of re- i 
po.se, or ‘sliaj)iiig,’ foi rnative(^i 7 (^c;« 7 e);»rts,aiid | 
(b) arts of motion, or speaking {redendc) arts j 
(Lessing, Schasler, et al.). To (a) are usually 
assigned arcliitecture, scul[»tnie, painting; to 
(A) niu.si<;, the mimic dance or acting, and 
poetry. Or a triple division gives («) arts of 
the resting eye (same as above) ; (/>) (»f ear only 
(music, ix)ctry); (c)of motion in space aj)pealing 
to eye, or to eye and ear (mimic dance, acted 
drama, &c. ; Hartmann). (3) Relation of ma- 
terial employed to the ideal exjues.sed, giving 
tlio ascending series ; architecture, .-culpture, 
painting, music, poetry. (4) Historic develop- 
ment, involving also the reJafiuii of content to 
material, giving (a) symbolic, (6) cla.ssic, and (c) 
roinautic, wTio.se respective chaiaeforistic arts 
are («) arcliitecture, ib) sculpture, (c) j)aintiiig, 
music, and poetry (Hegel). (5) Relation to 
nature, giving imitative (painting, sculpture, 
epic, drama, mimic dance) and non-imitative 
(lyric, most music, arehiti cture). Similar to 
this is Gurney’s division into ‘ presentative ’ 
(music, architectuie) and ‘ repre.^entative ’ 
(sculpture, painting, poetry), wliereas Spencer 
by the same terms indicates a divirioti into 
arts appealing {a\ mainly to sen.^ation and 
peiception, ami {h) to the imagination (litera- 
ture). (6) Psychological motive or origin. 
Viewing the arts as derived fjom expiessiou 
through cry or gestui-e gives a grouping like 
tliat of (2) above (Veron). A derivation from 
lusthi(tsof(a)imitfition,(/>)dec(»riitioji,(c) Sfdf> 
i Jiihition, gives (ti) imilMtiveaita as under (5) 


employing coexisting materials from those em- 
ploying successive tones, di.stinguished the pro- 
vince t>f painting and formative art from 
that of poetry. Kant, using the principle of 
expiession which is accoinpli.slied by man 
through word, mien or gesture, and tone, 
divides the arts into (a) arts of speech, viz. 
rhetoric and poetry; (6) formative arts, suh- 
! divided into arts of sensihle truth (sculpture 
: and architecture) and arts of sensildc illiLsion 
(painting and landscape gardening) ; (c)aits of 
the play of sensations (imj.sic) and the art of 
colour. Herder made a genetic stories, viz. 

: building, gardejiing, dress, manly exercises 
I and contests, language — corn’sponding to the 
progress of civilization. Hchiller distinguislu‘s 
(he fine arts (aits of taste or intolligence) from 
the ‘moving’ or • touching’ (luhrenden) arts 
(arts of the heart and sentiment), hut does 
not a.S8ign the specific ait.s under these heads. 

Sohelling set up a ‘real’ and an ‘ideal’ 
.series of art s. He rt*garded mu.sic as the ‘ most 
real’ and painting as the ‘most ideal* of 
tlie first series, and sculpture as tlie unity of 
these ; while to the ‘ ideal serios ’ helojig the 
lyric, tlie epic, and the unity of these, viz. the 
drama, 

iSchleiermacher made three classes : (a) 

accompanying arts (tlie mirnio dance, music); 
(6) formative arts; (c) poetry. Weisse took 
music, iorinative art, and ])oetry, and sub- 
divided each into three. Uegel attempts to 
find a basis for the division into arts of form, 
sound, and speech, by referring these to eye, 
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eari and sensuous representation ; but lays 
more stress on the division into symbolic, 
classic, and romantic art, in which the ideal of 
beauty is respectively ‘striven for, attained, 
and transcended/ Hcrbart separates arts 
‘ which display themselves on all sides,’ viz. 
architecture, sculpture, church music, and 
classic poetry, from those which ‘ present some- 
tbing in half-obscure light,’ viz. landscape gar- 
dening, painting, entertaining music, romantic 
poetry. Schopenhauer grades the arts accord- 
ing to the kinds of ideas which are ohjectitied. 
The lowest grade objectifies only ideas belong- 
ing to inorganic nature, i.e. weight, rigidity, &c., 
giving architecture as its chief art. Ideas of 
vegetative nature give landscape ganlening and 
landscape painting. Ideas of liigher grades 
give suceei^siYely j^aiuting of still life, historical 
painting, sculpture, and poetry. !Music. as 
being ‘ tlie copy or expression, not of the ideas, 
hut of the will itself,’ is assigned a unique 
position as ‘ tolling of essence, not cjf shadow's.’ 
Yischer’s classification is similar to the first 
of Hegers. 

Schasler uses the antithesis hetAveon rest 
and iiiotion as his principh' of division, reganl- 
ing it as fundamental to the other aniiiheses 
ot ‘ material and form.* 

Hartmann lias an elaborate scheme based on i 
several principles. Aside from c^*rtain lower] 
activities not pro]>erly art, though anticipa- 
tions of it, he distinguishes {«) unfree, and 
(b) simple and comjdex free arts. Both the 
unfree and the simple free arts are next sul)- 
divided as heloriging either to perception or 
repnul active fancy, and those of perception 
again into those of the resting eye, of the ear 
alone, and of motion apprehended hy the eye, 
or by oy«? and ear. This gives: (a) as unfree 
arts of the* rcj^t.ing eye, architecture and other 
constructive arts (gardening and cosmetic) ; as 
unfree arts of the eye in motion, games, gym- 
nastics, social dance, &c. ; and as unfree arts 
of reproductive fancy, or speech, eloquence in 
all its fi>iins. (b) The simple fi’oe art.s of per- 
cejition : ( i ) of space (sculpture and painting) ; 
(2) of time (instrumental inu^ic, songs without 
words); (3) si^nce-tinie arts (various kinds 
of mimic dance, acting, &c.). roefry is the 
simple free art of reproductive imagination, 
hut numerous suhdivisioim are made. Finally, 
binary, ternary, and quaternary comhiualions 
give the complex arts, such as the ballet, 
ojieia, &c. 


Groos, carrying out his classifications of plays. 
Lange offers a division into (a) arts on a 
purely instinctive basis growing out of move- 
ment and building plays and self-decoration, 
viz. dance, lyric music, architecture, orna- 
mentation ; (6) arts on the basis of conscious 
semblance or ‘ make-believe,' growing out of 
make-believe and imitative jdays, viz. acting, 
the drama, ej>ic. sculpture, painting. 

In France Leviique adopted the series given 
under (3) above, adding eloquence as a sixth, 
though not in the strict sense a fine art. 
V^eron groups the six arts as under (2) and 
(3) above, deriving the two groups from the 
tw'O moiles of expression, cry and gesture, 
the production of sounds and of forms. All 
arts aie thus difierontiations of spoken or 
wrritten (sign) language, the one group char- 
acterized hy motion and rhythm, the other hy 
order and prop(»rtion. 

English writers have given little attention 
to chisi^ifications of the arts. Spencer suggests 
a division, on the basis of the nature of the 
states of f?onsciousness involved, into presenta- 
live arts (appealing to sensation and perception 
chiefly) and represent at ive art — the latter torm 
reserved for literature of the imagination. 
Gurney uses the same terms ‘ presentutivc ' 
and * representative * for his main division, 
hut gives to ‘representative’ the meaning 
‘ iinitalive/ and (‘lasses music and architecture 
under the first ; s<mlpture, painting, and })oetry 
under the second. Further distinguishing 
marks are specified under tli(? heads of sub- 
ject-matter, material, and form. Colvin (in 
Encyc. art. Fine Arts) considers each of 
the above divisions (i), (2), and (5) as use- 
ful for certain purposes. G. Baldw'in Brown, 
wdiile dealing only wdth ‘arts of form,’ traces 
them to a gieater numlxn* of psychological 
sjnings than others, and emphasizes especially 
their ffstal origin. J. ]Mark Baldwin would 
correlate the iIcTorativt* and imitative arts 
lespectively with the self-exhibiting and imi- 
tative instincts, giving the same division as 
Lange. 

Literahire : Sciiasleb, Bvst. d. Kiinste, 
(2nd ed,, 1884), and more fully in Krit. 
Gesch. d. Aesth. (1872); VoN Habtmai;n, 
chapter on Die Eintheilung d. Kiimste, in 
Bk. II. Pt. 1 of his Aesthetik (i886); Bo- 
SA^iQUKT, Hist, of A(^Sth. (1892); KnJOIIT, 
Philos, of the Beautiful (1891-3); Colyix, 
in Eiicyc. Brit., art. Fine Arts; Gubney, 
The PowTi* of Sound (1880); Grosbe, Die 
Anfiinge d. Kunst (1894, Fing. trnns. 1897); 
Gboos, The Play of Animals (1896, Eng. 
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Other wi’iters attempt a clas.sitication based 
on psychological motives, like (6) alxive, ol 
which the threefold division is that given hy 
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trails, 1898); Lange, in Zeitsch. f. Psychol., Lotze^, Microcosmus (3rd ed.), i. Bk. IL 
xiv. 242; Baldwin Brown, The Fin© Arts chap. ii. §§ 1-5. For» history see Bbentano, 
(1891); Baldw'in, Social and Etb, Interpret. Psychologie, Bk. II. chap, v; Hamilton, 
(1897). (j.H.T.) Metaphysics, Lects. XI and XX; Dbobisch, 

Classification (of the mental func- Psychologie, §§ 123-38. (o.e.s.) 

tious). Distinction of the fundamental con* ClassMcation (of the sciences). The 
stituents of every concrete state of conscious- systematic arrangement of the various 
nes3. (G.p,s.-J.M.B.) brunches of knowledge or of positive science 

Aristotle distingiiishes between intellection (cf. Science) in order to fix their definitions, 
and conation and 6 p€$ts) as ultimate determine their boundaries, bring to light 

mental functions. This dual division is re- their interrelations, and ascertain how much 
tained hy psychological writers up to the of the task of science has been accomplished 
time of Tetens and Mendelssohn. With these and what remains to be done. The value of 
wTiteis a tlireefold division begins — cogni- such a classification depends not merely on 
tion, feeling, and conation or will. Feeling is the encyclopaedic or didactic uses to which 
hero used in the sense < f affective conscious- a survey of the sciences may be put, but also 
liens {cf.TiiUuii.Ueher die memcMiche Natural, on its utility as an instrument of intellectual 
Vemich X. § 625, puhli^^hed 1777). The progress. Cf. Philosophy, Biological 
new classification was adopted by Kant. It Sciences, Moral Sciences, Anthropology, 
has been prevalent ever since, and is very Social Sciences, Physical Science. 
generally current at the present time. It The most celebrated classifications of the 
was first clearly expounded and defined in sciences proposed in modern times have been 
English by Hamilton. those suggested by Bacon, Comte, and Spencer. 

Of late there lins been a tendency to revert Bacon adopted a subjective principle of divi- 
to a dual division, hut the functions regarded siou, the psychological analysis of the in- 
as ultimate are cognition and feeling, not cog- tellectuiil faculties concerned in the various 
xiition and conation. Brentano brings feeling sciences: liistory, natural and civil, the 
under conation, thus going back to the Aristo- latter including ecclesiastical and literary 
tel ian point of view. But he adds os another history, Mias reference' to the memory; 
ultimate function judgment or belief. He poesy, ‘feigned liistory or fables,’ to the 
proposes, as a principle of liivision, the different imagination ; philosophy, divine, nat ural, 
inodes in which consciousness may refer to an human, to the reason. Divinity or revealed 
object, as being pleased with it, desiring it, theology is other than divine idiilo-sophy or 
remembering it. He urges that if we do not natuial theology, and aujierior to it. The 
formulate the problem in this mamjcr, we are Baconian sclicme was utilized in the prepara- 
compelled to treat as ultimate all contents of tion of the French Encydojpatdia (see also 
consciomsiiess which have an unanalysable Encyclopaedists). Comte, on the otJiiT 
specific quality, and that it is an endless and hand, followed the objective method of classifi- 
useless task to enumerate and distinguisli cle- cation ‘ from the study of the things to btt 
inentfi which are ultimate in this sense. But classified ' in view of their ‘ real affinity and 
this difficulty seems to he met hy treating as natural connections.' After excluding theo- 
ultimate only those general mo<les which are logy and metaphysics, he divides the positive 
necessary to constitute any and every concrete sciences into two classes, abstract and con- 
coiiHcious state. At the same time it seems Crete, According to the decreasing simplicity 
to the present writer that Brentano’s method and generality of the phenomena to which 
of formulating the problem supplies hy far the they relate, the former arrange themselves in 
most convenient starting-point tor the psycho- the following order of dependence : mathe- 
logist. The drawback is that in it there is matics, astronomy, physics, chemietry, physio- 
no allovrance for the iiossildlity of conscious logy or biology (of wliich psychology is a 
experiei:ce without objective rel'erence. branch), and sociology. This, in Comte s 

Literature: l>esidts the authors mentioned, view, is ali^ the order in which the sciences 
see textbooks generally; also James Ward, have developed historically, and expresses their 
art. Bsychology, Encyc. Brit. (9th ed.), xx. relative positions in the scale of ‘ positive ' 
39 '' 44 > J‘ Bully, The Human Mind, ii. character. Spencer denies the possibility of 
Appendix I ; Stout, Analytic Psychol., i. arranging the sciences in serial order to 
Bk. I; HOffding, Psychology, chap, ir; represent either their logical or their his- 
I ouiLL^E, Lapsychol.de8idee.s-jbrces,IntJOiI.; torical dependence, and substitutes for the 
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Comtean * hierarchy * a classification of his 
own. Using the terms abstract and concrete 
in a different sense from Comte, he makes 
three priiudpal divisions: abstract science, 

‘ which treats of the forms in which pheno- 
mena are known to us,’ and includes logic 
and maihematics; abstract-concrelo science, 
‘which treats of the phenomena themselves 
in their elements,’ us mechanics, physics, 
chemistry, &c. ; concrete science, ‘ which 
treats of the plienomena themselves in tlndr 
totalities,' astronomy, geology, biology, psycho- 
logy, sociology, Ac. The issue Ijetween Comte 
and Spencer, and the subject at large, have 
been discussed furtlier by LittrA J. S. Mill, 
Bain, Fiske, and others. 

Literature : Bacon, Adv. of Leorning, ii, 
and De Augnieiitis Scientiaruni, ii-ix ; J. 
D’Ai.EMi«?:nT, Enoyc., Disoours preliminaire ; 
A. CoMTK, Coins do Philos. Positive, i. 
r-2 ; H. Spencer, Essays on the Genesis 
of Science and the (classification of 
the Sciences (3rd ed., 1871); K. 

Auguste Comte et la Pliilos. Positive, ii. 6 ; 
J. S. Mill, Augnste Comte and Positivism, 
32 ff. ; A. Batn, Logic, i. App. A; C. W. 
Shields, Philos, Ultima, ii. 52-79 j J.Fjske, 

( oamic Philosophy. (A.c.A.Jr.) 

Cleanthea. A Stoic philosopher, born in 
Assos, Asia Minor (cir. 300 H.C.). He moved 
to Athens and became the pupil of Zeno, 
at whose death he became head of the Stoic 
school. A liyinri to Jupiter has .survived, out 
of numerous works. Ohrysippus was his pupil 
and .successor. 

Clear and Distinct (and Clearness and 
Distinctness ) [ La Lclaruif et dMnetus ) : Ger. 
klar %ind deutlich; Fr. clair et distinct; Ital. 
ehiuro e dintinto. The Cartesian test of truth ; 
criticized and ’ developed by Leibnitz. Cf. 
Tests of Truth. (A.c.A.Jr.) 

Clearing-np: see ENLioiri'ENMKNT. 

Clearness (in education) [GE. ckr^ eleer, 
clear]: Ger. Klarheit; hr. clartS ; Ital. 
chiarezisa. That stage of method in which 
the mind of the pupil apprehends the pre- 
sented facts with clearness of mental vision ; | 
the first formal step in inetJiod according to 
Herbart’s terminology. See Absorption, and 
Mrthoi) (in education). 

Literature : Herbabt, Sci. of Eduo. (trans. 
byJ^alkiii), ia6. (c.ne o.) 

Cleavage [OE. eleofan ] : Qer, Eitilh«Hung, 
Eurchmg; Fr. eetjmmUUion; Ital. eegimnf- 
tazione. ^i) Of the ovum. The process of 
segmentation or celUdivision, by which the 
single cell from which multicellular animals 


and plants are developed becomes divided into 
an aggregate of cells, generally termed blasto- 
meres. 

First definitely described in the case of the 
frog’s ovum by Prevost and Dumas (1824); 
observed even earlier, its true meaning was 
not clearly perceived till twenty years later 
by Beigmaiin, Kolliker, and others. The 
nature of the cleavage or segmentation of 
the ovum depends upon the amount of food- 
yolk present. Where there is little or none 
(alecithal), and tlio small amount present is 
equally diatrilmted (homolecithal),the cleavage 
is total (holohlastic segmentation) ; where 
there is much and unequally distributed 
(heterolecithal, tclolecithal), the cleavage is 
partial and usually affects only a patch of 
protoplasm, the blastodermic area (meroblastic 
segmentation); where it is centrally disposed 
(centrolecithal), and the formative protoplasm 
is aiTanged around the wliole surface, cleavage 
affects the surlace layer (peripheral segmen- 
tation). 

(2) Of the mesoderm or raesoblast. The 
process by which the mid layer of many 
animals splits so as to give rise to tlie hody- 
cavity or coelom of the schizocoel type. Cf. 
Coelom. 

First clearly established by Remak(i 850-4). 

Literature : Allex Thomson, art. Embryo- 
logy, Encyc. Brit, (qtb ed,). For other works 
see Embryology. (c.ll.m.-e.s.o.) 

Clement of Alescandria, Titus Flavius, 
(cir. 150-cir. 213.) An eminent Father in 
the Patristic Church, born probably in Athens. 
He studied various pagan thinkers, and became 
the disciple of Pantacuus, the Christian philo- 
sopher in Alexandria. Clement succeeded him 
us head of the catechetical school. Origen 
was one of liis pupils. Ordained presbyter 
in 202 A.D., he retired to Palestine. See 
Alexandrian School, and Patristic Philo- 
sophy. 

I Cleptomania (also X1-) [Gr. icXcVrftv, to 
Isteal, +//ai/ia, madness]: Ger. iSte/dsucht; Fr. 
monoiname du rol^ cleptomanie ; Ital. clejito* 
7 nania, imiYulso al furto. An iircbistible 
impulse or morbid tendency to steal. 

it was formerly regarded as a sepai ate form 
of monomania or insanity in which the ten- 
dency to steal was the marked characteristic. 
It is now viewed as one of a series of morbid 
impulses appearing both in persons of appa- 
rent normal health but frequently of neurotic 
temperament, and also as a symptom in cases 
of mental defect and disease. Cases of persons, 
paiticularly women, of good social position 
189 
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and without any real motives for theft, yield- 
ing to the impulse to appropriate small and 
often useless articles, frequently occur, and 
are difficult to explain as criminal or insane. 
Their elucidation in special cases can only be 
gained in the light of a detailed personal 
history ; that in many cases such actions are 
the result of distinctly morbid conditions 
cannot he questioned. The impulse to steal 
and appropriate also manifests itself in idiocy 
and imbecility, in epilepsy, and in the initial 
stages of general paralysis, in which cases the 
theft is often performed automatically and as 
if to satisfy an inborn instinct. A special 
tendency to this defect in pregnant women 
has been noted. 

This form of impulse obviously has impor- 
tant legal relations, and is conspicuous in 
discu-ssions of moral insanity and responsi- 
bility. The tendency to look upon ciiminals 
largely a.s persons of unsound mental constitu- 
tion brings with it the view that prof ^sioiial 
thieves are to a greater or less extent subject 
to impulses whicJi may be properly spoken of 
in many instances as cleptomaniacal. (J.J.) 

Literature : Bitcknill and Turk, Psychol. 
Med. {1873); Taylou, Med. Jurisprudence 
(1894); C^l E VKN GK R, M ed. J uri sprudence 
(2 vols., 1898); Shattuck, Atlantic Med. 
Weekly (1896), vi. 401 ; V. Magnan, Leyons 
cliniques sur les Mala<lies mentales ( 1 893), and 
Itecherches sur les Centres nerveux (2® sme) ; 
H. 8atjkt, Etude clinique sur la Folio her^di- 
taire; Lkgrain, Delire dedeg6n6res, 

Clifford, William Xingdon. (1845-79.) 
An English mathematician, l)orn in Exeter, 
and educated at King s College, London, and 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. He was 
professor of mathematics and mechanics in 
T-niversity College, London. 

Clonus and Clonic [Ur, tikvvos^ a violent, 
confnscfl motion |; (Jer. ^uckkrampf {klonuch)\ 
Fr. spumte or eom'iihvm clwiique] Jtal. con- 
lytilstone clonica, clono. Alternating contrac- 
tions and ivlaxations of muscles, not so rapid 
a.s in trend)] iug or .shivering. See Ankle 
Cloncsj, a spasmodic eon ti action of the 
muscles of the calf (5-7 per second). 

Opposed to Tontts (q. v.) and tonic, which 
apply to short, sharp contractions. (c.F.ir.) 

Co-adaptation [Lat. co ■\‘adaptare, to 
adapt]: Ger. [je<jen 8 nti(je oder comjylicirtc 
Anpassuny \ Fr. eoada} tut ions ^ {variations) 
coadaptives ; Ital com Uv.ione d' aduttamento. 
Complex as contrasted witli simple adap- 
tation, in which several structures by modifi- 
cation or variation are involved in a common 

i< 


adaptation. In cases of co-adaptation due to 
variation, the latter are called correlated 
Variations (q. v.). See also Cobrblation 
(ill biology). 

The suppi^sed necessity for many structures 
to vary simultaneously so as to give rise to 
compdex adaptation has been brought forward 
by Herbert Spencer, G. J, Romanes, and 
others as an objection to the appdication of 
Natural Selection in such cases. Wallace 
meets the difficulty by denying that the 
several component adajitations are necessarily 
simultaneous. \Veismann meets it by suggest- 
ing that much of the adaptation is temporarily 
acquired by individual modi llcat ion (Tntba- 
selection, q.v.) ami more recently by the 
hypothesis of Germinal Selection. The 
use of Intravelection — in this connection — has 
been carried further by the theory of Organic 
Ski.ection, according to which such inodiH- 
cations are gradually replaced by congenital 
variations. 

Litmitare: Herbert Spencer, Princ. of 
Biol. (2nd ed.), 1898; also Conttunp. Rev., 
Feb., March, and Dec., 1893 ; G. J. Romanes, 
Darwin and after Darwin, ii. 64; A. K. 
Wallace, Darwinism, 418; A. Wkismann, 
Contenip. Rev., Ixiv, 1893; Effect of Exter- 
nal Inttuencps upum Development, Romanes 
Lecture, 1894; Baldwin, Science, N.S., iii, 
1896, 438 ff., 558 ff., and Psycho). Rev., 
^^ 97 » 39.1 ff • i Lloyd Morgan, Habit and 
Instinct (1896). (c.ll.m.-,i.m.b.) 

Code (in law) [Lat. codex^ a tablet] : Ger. 
Gesetzbvxhf Gesetzsavnmlung ; Fr. code ; Ital. 
codice, A written statement of the law on 
(me or more subj(?cts, arranged in .systematic 
and orderly form. A code may be a [)rivafe 
and unofficial work, like David Dudley Field's 
Draft Quit hies of an Inte/mationid ('ode. It 
may be on otlunal w^ork, sanctioned and pro- 
mulgated by the government, and having the 
force of law. In such case, it is a substitute 
for the pre-exi.*jting law on the same subject. 

Ordinarily, private codes precede and pave 
the way for public ones. Thus the codes of im- 
pc rial constitutions compiled by Gr(‘goriai)U8 
and Hermogenianus came to be received as 
authoritative in the Roimm courts, and served 
as models for the later Tlieodosiaii and Ju.s- 
tinian codes (Smith's Diet, of Greek aiid 
Rowan Antiq.^ sub V(„'rbo). 

The criminal code of Draco for Athens 
was promulgated about 624 n. c., and soon 
ftupphuited by the more geiieritl, and milder, 
code of Solon. From the latter, part of the 
Twelve Tables of Rome were probal»ly copied, 
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in the middle of the 5th century b.o. The 
Indian toie.ov InatituU^ o/J[f«nw,was probably 
a later production. The Theodosian code of 
the edicts and general imperial constitutions 
from the time of Constantine was compiled by 
a commission of sixteen jurists, appointed by 
Theodosius II, and promulgated by him as 
the law of the Eastern empire, a.d. 438. It 
was soon afterwards confirmed as law lor the 
AV'est.ern empire by the Roman senate, at the 
instance of Valentinian III. It is in sixteen 
books, and most of it is still extant. The 
term ‘Justinian Code’ is commonly, but in- 
accurately, used to designate the compilation 
made about a hundred years later, under 
direction of the Emperor Justinian, more 
properly known as the Corpvta luria Civilia* 
This consists of four distinct works. One is 
an elementary treatise or statement of the 
leading rules of Roman law, in four liooks, 
designed es]>ecially for the education of law 
siudents, and called the Institutes, Another 
is a more detailed statemeiii of the general 
principles and rules of Roman law, in fifty 
books, known as the Digest or Pandects, 
Another is a collection of ilic imperial re- 
scrijds, edicts, and constitutions down to 
Justiniiiirs time, in twelve books, called the 
Code, Finally, comes a compilation, made 
later, of Justinian’s new constitutions {Noveilae 
con slitiUi ones), promulgated after the compila- 
tion of his Code, during the residue of his 
leigii, known as the Noeels, It is probable 
that the Noirh were nut ofiicially collated 
and published until after Justinian’s death. 

Numerous codes have since been p\ibli.'-hed 
in ditferent .stales. Those of the continental 
nations in the dark and middle ages may be 
iouiid in the Corpus luris Germanici of 
Hciiieccius. ra>nis XIV codified imiwrtant 
titles of French law. The Code Na^^oleon was 
one of the greatest works of Napoleon I. 
Though commonly spoken of as one code, it 
really consists «f eight. ’Fhe principal one 
is the Code Cml, completed in 1804, which 
with comparatively slight alterations remains 
the law of France on the subject of private 
rights. It has been substantially adopted iu 
Belgium and Louisiana, and had an important 
iniluence in shaping that of Italy. Germany 
has had a succession of partial codes beginning 
with that of Frederick the Great in i 75 ^» 
and culminating in the Imperial Civil Code 
in 1896. 

England has codified only a few titles of her 
law, notably that of Bills and Notes. In the 
United States a large number of the states 
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have codes of civil procedure ; and e few, 
Georgia being the first (i860), have general 
civil codes. Japan has adopted a penal and 
also a civil code. A penal code is one 
defining and declaring the punishment of 
crimes, such as the Code Phial of Napoleon, 
or the German Strafyeseizlmch. 

All the public statutes of each of the United 
States are at times compiled or revised by 
public authority, the product l^eing known as 
a coTnj)ilation or revision, or ilie Revised 
General or Puhlic Statutes, as the case may be. 
Such a publication is a substitute for t he former 
laws, but as they do not assume to cover tlie 
entire field of rights or remedies, and rest on 
the foundation of an unwTitten common law, 
they are not customarily designated as codes. 
Private compilations of a similar kind are 
iJten Ciilled Digests. Such was Brightly’s 
Digest of tlve Laws of the United i<Udes, 
which was in common use by the courts until 
the publication of the Revised Statutes of die 
United States (1873). (s.k.b.) 

Literature', Thibaut, l‘el)er die Notwon- 
digkeit eines allg, bvirgerliclien Rechi s f. 
Deutschland (1814); Saviony, Vom Beruf 
unserer Zeit f. Gesetzgebung u. Rechtswiss. 
(1814) ; Bentham, Papers relative to Codifi- 
cation, &c. (1817); Maine, Ancient Law, 
chap, i (i86i); T. J. Semmes, The Civil Law 
and Codification, Rep. of the Amer. Bar 
Assoc., ix, 189 (1886); J. C. Cabtkr, 
The Provinces of the Written and the Un- 
written Law (1889) ; J. Dove AVjj.son, The 
Becent Progress of Codification, Juridical 
Uev, (April, 1891), and the Proposed Impf rial 
Cotle of ( 'onimercial Law, ihid. (Oct., 1896). 

Codification : see Code. 

Coe£B.cient (in psychology) [Lat. co- -f 
fffickns, etiicient] : Ger. Koefficientj Merknud 
(in compounds), Qnalitdt (in comjwuiids); 
Yr,corfficimtjpropriHe] IXa], copfliciente, ‘An 
essential peculiarity or distinguishing mark' 
for consciousness. 

Suggested, ns defined above, in the imesent 
writer's Handbook of Psgchohgg, Feeling and 
Wtll (1891), chap. vii. § 3, in connection 
with Belief (q.v.), the coefficient of reality 
in ditferent spheres being the marks, of what- 
ever kind, attaching to mental contents, by 
which consciousness attains its beliefs. So in 
other cases ; e. g. the coefficient of recognition 
is what Iloflding calls Bekaiintheits^ipialitat. 

Literature : Stout, Analytic Psychol., ‘ Be- 
lief'; Jerusalem, Die IJrtheiJsfunction ; 
Baldwin, Ich'.. cit. ; Mind, July, 1891; and 
Elements of Psychol., Glossary, (j.m.b., o.f.s.) 
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C06l63lt6ra (Or. leoIXw, hollow, + emitop, 
intestine J: Ger. P/lanzenthiere; Fr. cceUnt^^s; 
Ital. celenterati. That gi*oup or subgrade of 
Enterozoa i»r Metazoa which remains possessed 
of a single enteric cavity, without formation 
of a separate body-cavity or coelom, and 
possesses only two definite cell-layers. Cf. 
Coelomata. 

The term was proposed by Leiickart (1848) 
to include the classes Polypi and Acalepbae ; 
adopted by Huxley (1869) to comprise the 
Hydrozoa and Actinozoa ; subsequently, owing 
largely to the work of Haeckel, taken to in- 
clude also the Sponges or Porifera, which are 
now, however, often given an independent 
position. 

Literature ; E. Ray Lankbstek, art. Zoo- 
logy, Eucyc. Brit, (qtli e l.). (c.Lt.M.-K.s.o.) 

Coelom [Gr. ifotXw/io, a cavity] : Ger. Leibes^ i 
hMe; Fr. cmlome, cavite du corps] Ital. 
celomati. A cavity or aeries of cavities found 
in the mesoderm of many aninuals (hence 
termed Coei.omata, q. v.). It is surrounded by 
mesodermic walls, wdiich frequently form a 
perivisceral sac or sacs enclosing the heart, 
and ill many cases the alimentary canal. From 
its epithelial walls are derived the reproduc- 
tive cells; and from them too are developed 
tubes or tubules for the excretion cf nitro- 
g<fnous waste. 

First suggested as a technical term by 
Haeckel in his monogiiiph on Calc, Sponges 
(1872), the tenn has since undergone further 
delimitation. According to mode of origin 
Huxley (1875) subdivided it into Eiiterocoel 
(having origin as pouches from the enteric 
cavity) ami Bchizocoel (by subsequent cleavage 
of the mesodcrni). To the.%e he added Epicoel 
(having origin i'roin the outer wall of the 
body, as in the atrium of Amphioxus); but 
this is not a homologous cavity. The Hert- 
wigs presented in i88i a coelom theory in 
Embryology. Laukester and most modem 
zoologists utilize the coelom in classification. 

Literature: Haeckel, Die Kalkschwamine 
(1872); Huxley, Qii;»it. J. Microsc. Sci., 
XV. 54 (1875); Lankestbh, ibid., xvii. 
441 (1877); Hehxwig, Coelomtheorie 

(1881). 

Coelomata: Ger. Coelomaten; Fr. ccelo- 
rnata; Ital, celomate, celomarii, Tlmt group 
or subgrade of Knterozoa or Metazoa which is 
characterized by the presence of a coelom in a 
distinct middle or mesodermal cell-layer. 

The term was introduced by E. Ray Lan- 
kester (1877). Excepting the Porifera and 
fJoelentcra, all the great groups of the Metazoa 


are included in the Coelomata, although the 
coelom is quite rudimentary in the lower 
l(Platyhelmia), and almost obliterated in 
otliers (Mollusca, Arthropoda) (E. R. Lan- 
kester, Quart Microae, Set,, N.S., xvii* 
441 ). (C.Ll.M[.-B.S,0.) 

Coenaesthesis [Qr. Koiv6t, common, + at- 
eBrfcnf, feeling] : Qer. Oemdnetnpfindung ; Fr. 
cenestMHie] Ital. cemstesi. See Common 
Sensation. The word Cocnaesthesis appears 
I to have been first used in English by Sir W. 
Hamilton in 1837 {Lecta, on Met, II. xxvii. 
157 ). (B.B.T.) 

Coexistence [Lat e<h -f eanafens, being] : 
Ger. Koexistmz] Fr. coexiaience; Ital. coesia* 
tenza, (i) Togetherness in Time (q.v.). (2) 

Law of coexistence : see Association op 
Ideas. (j.m.b.) 

Cogitate <uid Cogitation [Lat. cogitate, 
to think ) : Ger. naehilenlen ; Fr. mMiter, medi- 
tation] Ital. cogitnzione (noun). Used popularly 
for think and thinking of the more meditative 
and I'eflective sort. Of. Reflection, (j.m.b.) 

Cogito ergo snm [Lat.]. 'I think, there- 
fore 1 am.* 

The miitto of Descartes and of modern 
philosophy; the appeiil to the inner life as 
the final source of knowledge of the real. 
See the various emendations and explanations 
oflV'red by many thinkers cited in Eisler, 
Wi'/rterh. d, philoa, Begrijfe^ sub verbo. (j.m.b.) 

Cognition [Lat. cognoscere, to know]: 
Ger. Llrhmnini'fa {-‘Vernwgen); Fr. coimaia- 
sance; Ital. cognizione. The being aware of 
an Object (q. v.). (o.f.s., j.m.b.) 

As above defined, cognitimi is an ultimate 
mode of consciousness co-ordinate with cona- 
tion and affection. Cf. ( ’lassification (of 
mental fiiniMions). It may well be <pieslioned, 
JiowevtT, wlietlier in current usage cognition 
does not imply judgment, at least in a rudi- 
mentary form, as well as presentation of 
object. It is not natural to spemk of presenta- 
tions as cognitions unless these objects are 
attended to in the sense of being noted and 
distinguished, and this may be said to involve 
judgment. The same difficulty arises withcona* 
tion and affection, i.e. of finding *pure’ cases; 
but this does not render unnecessary the dis- 
tinction of these rudimentary modes. The 
alternative term intellection is open to a 
similar objection to a greater degree (e. g. as 
used by Ward to include the logical pro- 
cesses). Knowledge is practically synonymous, 
but lacks an adjective form. (o.f.s.-j.m.b.) ^ 

Coincidottoa [Lat. co- -p inetdere, to 
hapj>en]: Ger. Koincidenz; Fr. cUncidenoe; 
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COINCIDENT VARIATIONS — COLLECTIVISM 


Ital. coincidmza. (i) Agreement in general; which res^pond to the stimulus of cold. See 
in space (Mathematics), two outlines coin- Temperatitre Spot. (j.m.b.) 

cide when either superposed upon the other Collapse [Lat. coUnpsus, from cenr + lain, 
completely hides it; in time, two events laps-Ao {a.]}]: Gev, Kollapa; Fr, collapsus; lial, 
coincide when they coexist. collasso, A sinking and pai tial abeyance of 

(2) An event which, while seeming to he the vital powers; a condition of extreme 
due to another or connected with it, can bo nervous and general asthenia. Colla|)se may 
accounted for nevertheless independently of be due to shock, but occurs as well from other 
it. Such a juxtaposition of terms in two causes. Cf. Shock. (j.j.) 

mutuallyindeijendent causal series, suggesting Collaterals [M. Lat. cdll^deralis] : Ger. 
cause and effect between the terras them- Collateralen ; Fr. collateralva ; Ital. coUattrcili. 
selves, is alk) called coincidence (in the ab- Fibres branebing from the Nkurites or Den- 
stract). DRiTES of a Neurocyte, and forming means of 

The doctrine of coincidence belongs to the communication witli other nervous elements, 
theory of Probabiiatv (q-v.). Popularly such See those terms, and cf. Spinal Cord, (h.h.) 
a conjunction of events is said to be ‘ due to Collective (in logic) : Ger. Samiml^ (in 
Chance' (q-v.). A current psychological compounds, Sammdwort); lh\ collectif] 
instance is found in the discussion of coinci- Ital. collutico. A collective term is, in logic, 
deiice in connection with so-called V^epidical the word or complex of words expressing the 
Hallucinations (q. v.) and ufjparitions of thought of a number of objects or a group, 
all kinds. Cf. Variation, (.t.m.il) taken and treated togethei* as a wliulo. A 

Coincident Variations: Ger. iiberein-- proposition is collective when the pied icate is 
slimmmde oder hyinchlirende, Varlatwmn asserted of a number of indiviiluals on the 
(Ortuuinn) ; Fr. wiriafions coinddentes ( y . d .'); ground or assumption that it lias been found 
Ital. vanazioni di coincidenza (e.m.). Those to attach to them severally. A peculiar 
congenital variations which are similar in type of collective term is that which coiitaii.s 
character and direction to particular acquired the thought of a series, or coexistent plurality, 
modificalions, with which they are said to as a wlnde or unit. Such terms are fruitful 
‘coincide.' sources of fallacy. (r.a.) 

A term suggested by Lloyd Morgjin, who Collective Psychology : see Social Psy- 
coiitendsi that such variations, since they are cuolooy. 

shielded from the incidence of natural 8«'lec- Collectivism [Lat. colligere, to collect] : 
tion by the modifications witli whicli tli03Mire | Ger. Kol^ekt}niirnv9{\^^ri\^) ; Fr. collectivisme; 
coimddent, will escape elimination. Thus I Ital. collettivUmo, Theoretical Socialism 
fostered, tliej' may appear io ho acquired ! (q. v.). The policy of public ownership of 
characters transmitted througJi inheritance, | land and capital, and public management of 
griuluall}’' increase and supersede the modi- industry. (a.t.h -F. n.u.) 

fications (see Organic Selection), and so Specifically, Socialism and Coummnism as 
give rise to evolution ftlong definite lines manifested in France since 1850 ; l<H>sely used 
illustrating ORTiioELASy (q. v.). as a convenient s^monym for either Soeialisni 

Literature : Ll. Morgan, Habit and In- or Coinmunism. 
stinct (1896); BALinviN, Nature, Iv. (1897) * I'lie collectivists arc French socialists and 

558; and the references to Osborn and soeial democrats, who have adopted the views 
PouLTON given under Organic Selection. of the Gormans, chiefly Marx and Lassalle’ 

(C.L1..M.-.1.M.B.) (Uieliavd T. I'fly, French and Oei-maii ^ocfaltsm 
Cold-blooded Animals; Ger. kalfhlutlge iuModtm TimeSyi ' DansVindividualisme, 

Thom me est aliandonne h lui-m^ine, son action 
eet police a uii maximum, et cello de I’Etat 
k uii minimum. Dans le collect ivisme, ses 
moimlres actions sont dirigiSes par rfititt, 
e'est-jV dire, par la collcctivito’ (Gustave Le 
Bon, Psi/chol. du JSocialisme, Liv. I. chap, 
iii). (F.ii.G.) 

‘ Collectivism is a favourite word, especially 
affected by those theoretical French socialists 
who, wliile demanding a public ownership ot 
the instruments of production and a collective 
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Thiere ; Fr. animaux d sang froidy animaiix 
A tcmi>€tat/ure variable ; Ital. ayiimali a sangne 
freddo. Animals whose body temperature 
varies with the medium in wliich they live : 
the hematocrya, reptiles, amphibia, fishes. 
See Animal Heat. (c.f.h.) 

Cold Sensation : see Temferaturb 

Sensation. 

Cold Spot : Ger. Kdltepunkt ; Fr. poird 
froid ; Ital. di fraldo. A current term 
for one of the smallest spots on the skin 


I. 



COLLIER — COLOUR 

orgaliiz^lti()li of lain >!ir, are si ill content to leave of locality are iuflaential in detormimng an 
private property intact, so fur as objects of con- aggregation (sense not recommended), 
sumption are concerned, and even take the (2) In biology: a biologically determined 
extreiiio view whieli allows of their transinis- group of units ; as in the phrases, ‘ colony of 
sion from father to stJii, and in general by cells/ ‘colonies ' of Pi'otozoa, of parasites, of in- 
testnineiitary di!-|K»sition ' (Cossa). (A.T.H.) sects, Sec. ; and in the phrase ‘ colonial animal,' 
Literature : P. Lkhoy-Reaulieu, Le Col- for an animal whose organization does not 
lectivi*<iiu Kxumeu critique du Nouveau extinguish the relatively sepai'ato mode of 
Sociidisme (1884); Barth, Philos, d. Gesch. existence and physiological function of its 
als JSociol., i. 214 ff. (aiid references there component units. See Perrier, LeB colonies 
given; wurks cited above). (a.t.ii.-J.m.b.) aa/mafeii (2nd ed., 1899). (j.m.b.-o.f.s.) 

Collier, Arthur. (1680-1732.) An Eng- (3) In political jdiilosophy: a community 
lisli philosopljer and clergyman, wdio w^as born of emigrants who have settled territory at 
and died at Langford Magna, Wiltshire. He a distance from their mother land, and who 
became rector of Langford Magna, 1704. In remain under the prottectioii, and in general 
ins best known work, Clavis Unirersidia^ he policy under tiie government, of the mother 
seeks to demonstrate the ‘non-existence or 
impossibility of an external woild.* He was 
in substantial agreement with his contem- 
porary, Bishop Berkeley. 

Colligation [Lat. con- + ligare^ to bind] : 

Ger. Colligatvm) Fr. (suggested) ; 

Ital. colh gaziotie (suggested). The union of 
qualitatively like elements in consciousness. 

Opposed to the union of the disparate as 
in (k>mplieation and .Association. Drobisch 
(Neue JJarstellung der Logik (5th ed.), § 29) 
makes the union one of like objects in a 
(logical) class or Colligationsl>cgriff (cf. Eislcr, 

WoTterb. d, }ihilos. Begriff-e, sub verl»o). This 
is ojiposed to the usage of the translator of 
Kiilpe’s Out lines of PsycUologg^ who assigns 
to colligation the ineaning w'c give to In- 
tegration (q.v.), (J.M.B., Cr.P.S.) 

Colligation (in logic). A term intro- 
duced by Whewell to indicate the function 
which an appropriate or illuminating concep- 
tion discharges in bijiding together a group 
of facts. It i.s Jiot easy, pcrliaps it is hardly 
desirable or necessary, to make a distinction 
between colligation and the general process Plato finds the beauty of colour in its intrinsic 
which finds expression in the formation of significance and 8ymlx>lisrn, admitting also 
hypotlieses. its pure sensuous agi'eeableness. Plotinus 

Literature : W 11 ewet Jj , Nov. 0 rgan, Benov., criticizes the doctrine tliat Iwauty is ath‘quat ely 
61-96; Mii.ti, Logic, Bk. III. chaj). ii, and described in teiiiis of colour and symmetry. 
Bk. IV. chap. ii. (e.a.) We do not until the present century, however, 

Collins, Anthony. (1676-1729.) An meet with any radically novel treatment of 
able English deistical writer on theological the aesthetic principles involved. Darwin, 
themeB. Born near Hounslow, in Middlesex, Spencer, Fechiier, Allen, Groos, have sought to 
educated at Cambridge, he was an intimate account forthe aesthetic value ofcolour through 
friend of John Locke. He studied, but did the principle of association, and the various 
not practise, law. In 1718 he became trea- factors making for the conservation of the in^ 
surer of the county of Essex. dividual and the species in the evolution of 

Colony [Lat. colomus^ farmer] : Ger. the race. Aside from such considerations, tho 
Kolonic\ Fr. colonie\ Ital. colonia. (1) In impoii ofcolour, as distinct from the principles 
sociology and social psychology : used loosely of technique in its use in painting, has not 
forCoMPANY (q.v.), e8j[)ecially whore differences constituted a topic apiirt from genered aesthetic 
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country. Also, a group of permanently setth d 
emigrants forming a distinct Belf-governing 
coniinr.nity. 

Literature\ the first great theoretical 
writer on social and political colonies w-as 
Adam Bmito, Wealth of Nations, Bk. IV. chap, 
vii. The exhaustive modern authority on the 
history and policy of colojuzation i.s l^Aiin 
Lkkoy-I3eaujj.eij, De la Colonisation chez 
les Peoples modernes. (v.ii.a.) 

Colour: see Vision (headings Light and 
Colour Hensaiion). 

Colour (in aesthetics) [Lat. co^or] : Gei*. 
Farbe ; Fr. conleur; Ital. colore, (i) The 
pigment used in painting. (2) The general 
colour tone or scheme of a natural object, 
or a work of art. (3) Metaphorically, the 
charactezistics giving individuality to a work 
of art. 

The aesthetic significance of colour w'as, 
like tlzat of symmetry, lecognized at lUi early 
date among the Greeks. Thi.s i.s brought out 
by Socrate?^’ conversation with Parrhasius, as 
reported by Xenophon in the Afemorabilia. 



COLOUR — COLOUR-BLINDNESS 


theories. Cf» and Association 

(aesibetio). 

LiUratwei KOstlin, Aestheiik (1869); 
FECHNBBjVorschule d. Aebth.{i876); Dabwh, 
Descent of Man (1871) ; Qbant Allen, 
Physiol. Aesth. (1877), and The Colour-Sense 
f London, 1879); Rood, Textbook of Colour 
(1881); GroOs, The Play of Auimale/ Sexual 
Selection.' (j.r.A.) 

Colour (of tones) : Qer. Klawjfarbe, Kiang^ 
ftirhung ; Fr. cotUeur du son, timbre \ lidX.colore j 
del mono, timbro, A figurative synonym ofj 
Timbbe (q.v.). E.B.T. uses ‘ clang tint,' which 
is not recojnmended (cf. Clang). (j.m.b.) 

Colour (priiniiry): Qer. Grundfarhe; Fr. 
couleur fondammtale ] Ttal. colore fondamm-- 
tale. See Visual Sensation under Vis>ion. 

(K.B.T.) 

Colour-bliuduesa ; Ger. FarheMindhnt ; 
Fr. achrtymaiopsiey achropeie, dgfichroniatopsie; 
Ital. dUcroniatopsia, cecita d*d colon. 'Ilje 
name given to certain anouialies of vision | 
characterized by the absorice of particular! 
colour tones, and in some ca.sc‘s by the I 
shifting of the point of maxinuil bright- 
ness in the solar spectrum. See Vision (also 
dtdVctfl of). 

Hering’s theory and classification are the 
most satisfactory. We Iiave (i) partial colour- 
blindness, including (a) the two typ^is of 
jtMl-gteen bliiidnoss. In both the spectrum 
falls ijito a blue half and a yellow half, with 
a central neutral band. But the one ty'pe 
places the maximal brightness in (normal) 
yellow, the other in (normal) yellow-green ; 
hence to the former the long-wave end of 
tlie spectrum is relatively bright, to the latter I 
reliitively dark. (]b) Blue-yellow blindness. | 
The short-wave end of the spectrum is very 1 
dark and litthr coloured ; vellow' is confused 
with wliite; red and green are distinguished 
(or rather hliio-green; see Kbnig, d. 

Berl. Akad.y 1897, 718, for the f»nly mon- 
ocular cases). (2) Total colour-blindness. No 
colour tone is seen ; the muxiinal spectral 
briglitness lies in (normal) green. 

Observations of colour-blindness have l>eeii 
greatly influenced by preconceived theory. 
AH cases of partial colour-ldindness were 
at first regarded by Helmholtz as due simply 
to the lack of the red, green, or violet sub- 
stance. Since the facts contradict this view, 
a shift of excitability in the three sets of 
fibres has been assumed, and the terms ‘ tri- 
chromates,^ * dichromat<iS,' ‘inonochromates/. 
retained; but the auxiliary hypotheses are 
extremely improbable. Wundt’s theory makes 


him ready to accept the absence of any 
sensation or group of sensations from the 
visual series. Uering’s theory of antagonistic 
processes forbids the isolated abrogation of 
any principal sensation. The two types 
of red-green blindness he explains as due to 
difference of macular pigmentation. Blue- 
yellow blindness may be due to failure of 
the blue-yellow’ substance, or to a yellowish 
colouration of the lens. The rare ca8<?s of 
monocular colour-blindness are of very great 
importance for theory. 

The methods of testing for colour-ldindness 
are as fidlows : — 

(1) Seebeck’s and Holmgren's method. 
Coloured papei*8 or worsteds aro sorted and 
irintihed by the patient, without naming. 
This is the best rough method. 

(2) Equations of mixed colaui*s (wdtli black 
and white sectors) are obtained l)y means of 
rotating disks, to be identified and matched. 
An exact method. 

(3) Stilling's method. Numerals, made 
up of blotches of colour, are printed on a 
page dotted over with blotches of a different 
colour. Confusion is supposed to denote 
colour-blindness. Of little value. 

(4) Spectroscopic examination : direct com- 
parison of spectral colours, or mixture of 
difi’erent colours in colour equations. Essentiul. 

(5) Leucoscopic method of equalizing com- 
pleiuentarics. Not much used. 

(6) Bering's special apjaratus for partial 

colour-blindness. Excellent. (e.b.t.) 

Colour-blindness is a frequent defect, being 
found in from 3*5 to 5 per cent, of males, 
and 2 to 4 ]»er cent, of females; it may be 
either congenital or acquired, is fiequently 
hereditary, and when congenital is always 
incurable. Although a few important cases 
of monocular colour-blindness have lieen de- 
scribed, the defect usually exists in both eyes. 
Its cause has not been satisfactorily deter- 
mined ; the theories which attempt to account 
for the varieties of its occuri'ences are con- 
sidered under Vision (q.v.). 

Considered descriptively, as a visual de- 
fect, there may bo distinguished (a) total 
lack of colour sense, and {J>) an abnonkial 
form of colour sense, or partial colour-blind- 
ness, (a) Total oolour-bliudnefls is rare; 
only alx)ut fifty cases have been describetl. 
All objects are seen simply iu shades of gray, 
and the spectrum appears like 'a delicately 
I executed pencil drawing,' lighter in the centre 
I (the region of green) and Incoming gradually 
[darker at both (somewhat shortened) ends. 

o a 
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COLOUP OrnCT.E — COLOUR MIXTURE 


(6) I'^artial colour-blindness is the typical 
prevailinpf form upon which statistics are 
based. All persons who are partially colour- 
blind aic able to make a considerable num- 
ber of colour distinctions. These have been 
differently described by different investiga- 
tors. Sir John Herscliell said, * What the 
sensations of the colour-blind really are we 
shall never know.' But the existence of 
ca.ses of monocular diclironiasy has proved 
(what was in fact definitely made out long 
before by William Pole from the study of his 
own case) that in all the ordinary instances 
the defective person sees all degrees of satura- 
tion of yellow and of blue, together with 
black and white, and sees nothing else. These 
individuals are novertbeb ss of two tyj)es, with 
no intermediate forms: fin* one set the spec- 
trum is shortened at tlie rod end (these were 
foiinej Jy called icd- blind), and for the other 
it is not (gicen-blind). The occurrence and 
nature of hluc-yellow blindness (Hering) or 
(blue) violet-bliinlness (Helmholtz) are not 
clearly determiiiod. Acquiied colour-blind- 
ness occui’s in case of degenerated diseases 
of the eve, and the perception for ibrni, which 
is independent of the colour sense in con- 
genital colour-blindness, is frequently also 
affected. Such defect in typical cases begins 
in the peripheral portions, and as the dis- 
ease proceeds, extends into the fovea; and 
furthermore the perception of gi’een is apt 
to be disturbed first, then Jcd, while yellow, 
and most of all blue, is retained to the end. 
Exceptional coses of hy.'-terical, traumatic, 
and psychical colour-blindness have been de- 
scribed. It is also said to be more common 
among epileptics, criminals, and lunatics — 
clas-sed by the Italian criininologitts as 
d egenerat es. ( j . j.-c.L . F. ) 

Literaturf ^ : Helmholtz, Physiol. <)[>tik 
(2nd ed.), 371; WuNiJT, Physiol. PHychol. 
(4th ed.), i. 507 ; Hljuhg, Arch. f. Ophtbai., 
xxxvi ; Nuel, in Riehet’s Diet de Physiol., 
i. 98; Goubeht, De rAchromatopsie (1867); 
Galf.zowski, Chromatop.-ie retiriienne (1869); 
L>E ^^’FCKER and L AN DOLT, Traite coinplet 
d'OpIithal., 566; Landolt, Arch. d’Ophthal. 
(1881, X14; 1891, 202); Gh. F^rk, P>oites 
chroinatoecopiqiies pour rexploration et 
Texercice de la vision des cou lours, C. R. 
Soc. de Biol. (1897), iv. 877 ff. ; Kjksch- 
MANN, Philos. Stud., viii. 173 f., 407 f. ; 
Bacub, Arch. f. Ophlhal., xxxix. 108 : G. 
Lucciola, Guida all' esame iunziouale delP^ 
occhio (1896). Cf. Visual Sensation under 
Vision. (e.b.t.~l.m.) 
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Colour Circle : Ger. Farhenkreis^ Farben- 
tafel ; Fr. table des andeurs^ cercle chroma'^ 
tique ; Ital. disco di Newton^ circolo cromatieo, 
A figure designed by Sir I. Newton to repre- 
sent the laws of colour mixture* On the 
periphery of the circle are arranged the seven 
saturated colours of Newton, and also purple; 
at the centre is white; the mixed colours lie 
upon the surface of the disk. Cf* CoLOUn 
Mixture, and Colour Triangle. 

Literatttrei Newton, Optics, I. ii. prop. 6; 
Helmholtz, Physiol. Optik (2nd ed.), 325; 
Hess, Arch. f. Ophthal., xxxv ; Zindler, in 
Zcitsch. f. Psyidiol., xx. 225. (e.b.t.) 

Colour Mixture : Ger. Farhenmischumf ; 
Fr. melange desemdeurs’f Ital. mescolanza dei 
colon* Colour mixture consists in the bring- 
ing of rays of diflcrent wave-longtli upon the 
same point of the refina. 

Laws of colour mixture: ( i )For every colour 
tone there is a correlated t(Uie which, mixed 
witli it in the right proportion, produces grey 
or white. See Complementary Colour, and 
Visual Sensation under Vision. (2) If two 
non-complement ary terms of the closed colour 
series are mixed, there results an intermediate 
colour, whose tone depends on tho relative 
amount of the two primaries taken, and whose 
8‘aturation (providt^d those amounts are smue- 
wdiat nearly equal) is determined by the dis- 
tance that separates them in the colour scries. 
(3)Mixture ol similarly appearing colours Ldves 
similarly appearing colours, provided that the 
conditions of letinal Adaptation (q. v.) are 
appr o.\ imat ely main ta i ned. 

Corollaries : (i ) Any uu saturated colour may 
be produced by mixing the saturated colour 
with white, or black, or grey. (2) The series 
of colour tones can he produced by the mix- 
ture, in right proportions, cf three colour 
tones, each pair of which would make, if 
mixed, the complementary of the third. Tho 
mixture of red, green, and blue- violet gives 
the most saturated colours and the best wliite. 
(3) mixture of all colour tones, in right 
proportions, gives grey or wdiite. (4) Until 
the Purkinje pheiiomenon begins to be effec- 
tive, colour equations, of whatever physical 
composition their terms may he, are inde- 
pendent of objective light intensity. See 
Vision. 

Metliods of colour mixture : (i) Lambert's 
method of mixture by the refiection of different 
colours upon u common surface (goml). (2) Pro- 
jection of two spectra, partially coincident; 
or bringing of parts of the same spectrum 
to coincidence (essential). (3) By means of 
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rotating disks : MaxweU's method (essential, Fick, in Hennauu's Handb. d. J^hysiuL, III. 
but requires care and knowledge). (4) By i. 183 (1879). (e.b.t.-c.l f.) 

irradiation through the juxtaposition of very Colour Triangle : Ger. Farhemlreieck \ Fr. 
small coloured surfaces (used in oil-painting, trianyle dea c^eura; Ital. triangolo dei 
tapestry, &c.). (5) By double refraction colon. A gnipldc rcpre^entatiou of the laws 

(good for demonstration). (6) By actual of colour mixture, more exact and explicit 
mixture of pigments. than Newton’s (Joloub Cibcle (q,v.). Mayer 

Literature: Helmholtz, Physiol. Optik A 1758) seems to have been 

(slid etl.), 31a ; Ebbikghaus, Psychologie, the fust to construct a colour triangle. 

209; KDlpb, Outlines of Psychol., 115; Literature: liiiLMHOi/rz, Physiol. Optik 
Sanfobd, Course in Exper. Psychol., expts. (and ed.), 326, 340; Wundt, Physiol. Psy- 
148-50; Aubeht, Physiol, d. Netzhaut, chol. (4tb ed.), i. 491; Hood, Textbook of 
154; Hsbino, Ueber Newton's Gcsetz d. Colour, 221, 224 ff.; Hejuxo, in Phiiger's 
Farbenmischung, in Lotos, vii. (1887). Arch., xlvii. 417 ; Fick, in llennaim's Mandb. 
CoLOUB Tbiangle, and Coloub Mixtubb d. Physiol., HI. i. 184 (1879); Zindleb, 
(binocular). (e.b.t.) in Zeitsch. f. P.syclu)l., xx. 225. (e.b.t.) 

Colour Mixture (binocular) : Oer.fcmacw- Colour Wheel; see (.’oloub Mixtukk, 
lare Farl/enmiachung ; Yr. melange binoculatre and Labobatoby and Appabatus, HI. B, 
de.acoukur 8 \ lieXmescolanzahinoculare. Under (a). (4). 

certain iavourable C(»n<litioiis the presentation Column [Lat. coluinna] : Ger. jSdule.j 
of different colours to the two eyes re.^ults in a Strang; Fr. cordon, colonne; Ital. cor(/cme, 
mix f lire of the colours. There are, however, olonna. A group of nervous elements (par- 
many sources of error in the experiments, ticularly fibres or tracts) extending a longer or 
and (in all probalalit y) great individual dif- shorter dLstance in an axial direction within 
ferences between observers. Cf. Retinal the central nervous system, and preserving a 
iilVALBY. more t>r less constant relative position and 

Littrature : llELMHOi/rz, Physiol. Optik structure. Particularly the longitudinal fibre 
(2nd ed.), 926 ; iSanpohd, Course in Exper. groups within the spinal cord, which are visi- 
l^vcliol., expt. 167. (E.B.T.) hly distinguishable in cross-section. Aside 

Colour Seusatiou : Gt'r. Farfycnmipfin- from the columns of the Spinal Cord (q. v.) 
duwj; Fr. smaation de coxdmr; Ital. aema-^ the coiumnae fornicis may l>e noted as 
di colore. See Visual Sensation under anatomically discrete tracts from the fornix 
Vision. to the thalamus. (h.h.) 

Colour Tone or Tint or Hue; Oor. Combination (chemical): sec Chemical 
Farbontim, Nuance; Fr. ieinte, covJleur, ton Synthesis. 

colore; Ital. colore, tinta. The visual tjuality Combination (economic) [Lat. combiitare, 
which is correlated on the physical side to join]: Ger. Fr. coa/iVfow ; Ital. 

primarily wdth wave-length (hut, in the case coalizione, conibinazioue. Organized economic 
of the purples, only with a mixture of light action for a common end, esp< cially in the 
of different wave-lengths), and which, when case of persons who might otherwise bo rivals; 
mixed with a brightness quality, constitutes the reverse of competition, 
the .sensation of colour. See Visual Sensation Early economic thought on this subject 
under Vision. It has recently been proposed dojils chiefly wdlh labour combination. It is but 
to reserve the term Tint for the lighter, recently that combinations of capital have as- 
aiid to use Shade for the darker degrees of suined co-ordinate importance. Combinations, 
saturation . w’het her of labour or ot capital, ha ve two disti net 

Since tone suggests a definite vibration- objects ; economy of production and monopoly 
period, and is hence not particularly appli- of sale. Where they do not make it their 
cal»le to the various purples, some other word object to include all com peti tore, the former is 
would he Iwtter; in English writings, Hue is generally the motive, and the results are likely 
commonly used. It would be well to dis- to he salutary. Where they insist on the in- 
tinguish between colour tone (using that for elusion of all competitors, the alleged economy 
a homogeneous light) and hue or nuance (to or improvement in quality is likely lobe a pre- 
menn a mixed light, e.g. the purples). Cc.l,f.) text, anti the hope of securing a monopoly 
Literature : Wundt, Physiol, l^yehol. (4th price for their products is almost ceitaiu to be 
ed,), i. 482; Ebbinohaus, Psychologie, 186, a dominant motive. Under such conditions, 
198 f. ; KClpb, Outlines of Psychol., 112; most of the gain which is due to Competition 
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(q. Y.) ij3 abandoned » and a r(^gime of high instruction. He is regarded as the founder 
price, low efficiency, and conlHct of class in- of pedagogical method. 

terests is liliely to follow. If the raanagenient Comic [Gr. xotftiKciv, comic, from ic&ftot, a 
of the combination is intelligent enough, these, fcvstal procession or revel]: Ger. komimh; 
evils will not ensue ; but j.'xperience proves Fr. comique ; Ital. comico. That portion of the 
that we cannot rely on the existence of such laughable which has an Aesthetic (q.v.) or 
intelligence. (A.T.H.) seiiii-aesthetic character. This excludes de- 

Combination (in ps3’cho]ogy): Ger. Ver- light in ci uoity (Schadeufi eud e), although some 
hinduny; Fi\ comhmciison; Jtah combinazione. species of the comic (e. g. satire, ridicule) are 
A general term for the union of elements in complicated with refined forms of that emotion, 
consciousness. Objectively, as a species ofthe aesthetic, it has 

Cf. Fusion, Integration, Synthesis, usually a predominating element of incongruity 
CoMruoA'iTOX, CoLLicsATiox, all of which are or contrast, which is, liowever (as against the 
particular cases of combination. This usage tragic), not serious or irreconcilable. Sul>- 
is sanctioned by priority (Habier, 1888; jectively, there are usually elements of shock, 
Baldwin, 1891), and is preferable to Connec- of tension suddenly released, aiid of the emo- 
tiou (suggested as a translation of Verbindung tiotml . seizure of laughter. Aside from the 
by the translator of Kulpe’s Outlines of metaphysics of the comic, there are, as in the 
Fnychologyy 1895, 189), It is in use in case of beauty, two main problems: (i) an 
the phia.ses ' c<.>mbining property,' ‘ combining aiuilysis of the character of tlie comic, which 
function,' of conscituisness, &c., where ‘con- may be (ji) of comic objects, situations, or 
nection * would not be so appropriate. This actions, or (/>) of the subjective state of feeling ; 
usage is established also in ‘ combination of (2) an e.xplanation on psychological, physio- 
visual images,’ ‘ colour combination,' * com- logical, or biological grounds of why we laugh 
binatioii tone/ <Src. (j.m.b., g.e.s.) at given objticts. Typical analyses of the 

Combination (social), (i) Any uniting object are those of Aristotle, Kichter, Scho- 
of individuals to effect a consciously appre- penliauer, and von Hartmann, who find some 
bended ])urp 08 e. form of error or incongruity. Subjective 

Combination ijiqdies foretliouglit and df!- analy>ses by Plato and Hobbes eD)phasize the 
liberation, and is thereby distinguished from feeling of superiority or ‘ sudden glory/ whicli 
other forms of concerted action which are becomes the freedom or caprice of subjectivity 
impulsive, as in a panic, with Schlegel,Schelling, and Hegel. The relation 

‘All combination is compromise : it is the of the comic to the beautiful was elaborated 
sacrifice of some portion of individual will by Weisse, Vischer, and Bobts. Tlie successive 
for a common purpose' (J. S. Mill, Disserta- stages of the comic process were analysed by 
tions and Dtscusintmay i. 191). It is too Zeisiug as tliose of tension, discharge, and 
genenul and indefinite a term to have much recovery of poise as we free ounselves. This 
technical value. The psychological factors analysis is utilized by many recent writeis, but 
involved are better covered by the term I with less mctiijjhysical and more psychological 
Co-operattox (q. V.). j interpretations (Hartmann, Grbos). Lipps 

Combination Tone: Gei\Coifnhinationitto 7 i’y ; treats the comic as a special case of association. 
Fr. ton de eombinaison ; Ital. suorw di eomr j Kant and Spencer have sought physiological 
hinazwne. A tone (Summation or Differ- explanations of laughter. Darwin investigated 
ENCE Tone, q. V.) which arises wdieii two tones in detail its physiological expression. Hall 
aie loudly sounded at the same time. It is and Allin ‘are convinced that all current 
clearest in the case of Consonances (q.v,): cf. theories are utterly inadequate/ and seek 
Beat Tones. especially for genetic explanations. 

^ Literatv/re : Helmholtz, Sensations of The word ludicrous has been used fully as 
Tone, 152; Stumpe, Tonpsycbologie, II. iii. much as comic in Fnglish; but prefereuco is 
45 ^*^ (E.B.T.) given to the latter term hero, both on account 

Comeniim, Johann Amos. (1592-1671.) of its less ajiecial (intensive) connotation, and 
A noted German philologist, best known for also became it is in use in all the other 
his reforms in methods of teaching languages, languages. (J.M.B.) 

His work Janua Linguarum reserata gave Literaiusre : Hartmann^ Aesthetik (18861 
him a well-deserved fame as a pedagogical gives history); KOstlin, Aesthetik (1869); 
reformer. He was summoned to foreign Kraxrelin, in Philos. Stud., ii; Lipps, in 
countries to reform the methods of public Philos. Monatsb., xxiv, xxv; also Komik 
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und Humor (1898^ ; MOiiLER, Das Wesen 
des Humors; Melikaud, Hev. des deux 
Mondf'Sy cxxvii; Baumoabt, Haiidb. d. 
Poetik (1887), ^^9 ff- ; Dewey, Psychol, llev., 
i. 556 ff. ; Beboson, Le lUre (1900) ; Hall 
and Allin, in Amcr. J. of Psycliol., ix; 
Psychologies of Bain, IxAdd, HOffding, 
Sully. (j.h.t.) 

Comity (judicial) [Lat. eomitas, friend 
ness] : Ger. Ilof/ieh/cnt; Fr. droit de cofir 
vemince] Ital. cortesia. The deference com- 
monly paid by tlie courts of one jurisdiction to 
the laws or procoodings of another, in causes 
affecting rights clairaod under such Jaws or 
proceedings. * What is tcrni(*d the cxmtiiy of 
natiom is tlie formal expression and ultimate 
result of that mutual respect accorded through- 
out the civilized world by the representatives 
of each sovereign power to those of every other, 
in considering the effects of their official acts. 
Its j^ource is a stuitiment of reciprocal regard, 
founded on identify of position and similarity 
of inistitiitions * (Fisher v. Fielding, 67 Con- 
necticut Keports, 108). (s.E.B.) 

Commissure [Lat. commismra, a joint]: 
Ger. CVmwiiWwr ; Fi\ eornmissure; Ital. cow- 
meamra. A Imnd of nervc-fd)re8 connecting 
homologous Centres of the cmiti’al nervous 
system lying on opposite sides of the median 
})lanu. The tract coinuionly becomes conijmct 
and well differentiated at the median line 
(cf. Decussation). Strictly speaking, all com- 
missural fibres decussate, for the two ends 
connect elementfl not fully homologous. The 
term accpiired its ])refient use before the details 
of fibre tenninntioiis were known. 

The commissures constitute important land- 
marks in neural anatomy. We may reduce 
them for the most |mi t to isolated and greatly 
modified remnants of a double system con- 
necting the dorsal and ventral .segments of the 
nerve tube, and still seen in least modified form 
in the dorsal and ventral systems of the spinal 
cord. Cf. Bbain, and 8pixaj. Cobd. (h.h.) 

Commodity [ Fr. commoditc, convenience; 
Metl, Lat. commoditia, merchandise] : Ger. 
wirth^tehaftliehes Gut ; Fr. him ; Ital. mercanzia, 
(i) The singalar of ‘goods.* (a) Sometimes 
used in a broader sense to ajiply to things 
immaterial as well as material, to services as 
well as goods. 

The singular substantive ‘good’ has in 
common life a very different meaning from 
the plural ‘goods*; and the effort to use the 
singular ‘ good * in a special scientific sense is 
fraught with difficulty. Hence the employment 
of the term commodity. 


As Jong as economists confined their use 
of the terra wealth to material goods, the 
question whether a service was a commodity 
did not arise. But when tlie conception of 
wealth was extended to include .services, the 
meaning of the term commodity was corre- 
spondingly widened ; implicitl y by some econo- 
mists, explicitly by others (e. g. Marshall). It 
would he d(;.rirable to have some special term 
like ‘benefit* to apply to goods and service 
both ; and then sul)divide benefits according as 
the labour of conferring ancl the pleasure of 
utilization are or are not coincident in time. 
In the former case production and consump- 
tion are simultarnous, and the ]jein*fit bikes 
the form of a service. In the latter case 
there are material objects pro<luced, and not 
at once consumed, and the benefit takes the 
form of a material commodity. In measuring 
wealth as a fund, we should cousider only 
commodities. In measuring it us a flow, we 
should include both commodities and ser- 
vices. (A.T.H.) 

Common (terra, noun, See.): Ger. gemein- 
(in compounds); Fr. cammun; Ital. conmne, 
A name which may be applied to any one of 
an indefinite number of objects in the same 
sense, on the ground of their possessing 
severally the same definite marks. (B.A.) 

Common Ijaw: Ger. gemdnea Recht\ Fr, 
droit commun, droit coutumier; Ital, diritto 
di eonauetudine. (1) The unwritten law of 
Fnghind. 

(2) The unwritten law of English-speaking 
peoples, founded on that of England as it 
existed when the respective settlements were 
made, out of which these peoples sprang. 

(3) The rules of right and remedy enforced 
by the ordinary courts of justice among Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples generally, as distin- 
guished from those enforced by courts of 
equity or admiralty. 

Except in Louisiana, the bulk of the law 
in every American state is its common hiw, 
or else a codified statement of wliat was its 
comnmn law. The United States have no 
natioiuil common law, l»ut their courts sitting 
iji each slate ordinarily are bound to apply 
the common law of the state to whicli the 
parties are subject. See Holmes, 2 'he Cofn^ 
mon Law ( 1881 ). ( 8 .E.B.) 

Common Sensatioxi : Ger. Omrnn&mjgfmr 
dung; Fr. amsation genh-ale, sens du corps 
(Bertrand); Hal. aenaaziane {organica) gene- 
rale, A name originally given to the whole 
undifferentiated moss of Oboanic Sensation 
(q.v.), as forming the sense basis of the common 
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feeling of the bodily organism, the feeling of Christ, the Ileal Presence in the Eucharist 
of health, comfort, briskness, fatigue, &c. is not possible. This ‘ ubiquity ’ controversy 
CoENESTUKSis (q. V.) is a synonym. As the gave rise to much speculation on the subject ; 
separate (jualilics of the organic sensations for, given two natures in one person, either 
have become known, the term has been re* (i) the attributes of one of the natures can be 
stricted to such senses as pressure and pain, communicated to the whole person ; or (2) 
whose sensations are ‘common' to several sense personal functions may be carried out by 
organs, or to such still unanalysed sense one of the natures; or (3) the attributes of 
complexes as ‘tickling,' * pins-uiid-needles,' the divine nature may be communicated to 
^stuiHness,' &c. the human nature ; or (4) the attributes of the 

Literature: Webeb, in Wagner's Hand- human nature may he communicated to the 
wbrterb, d. Physiol., III. ii. 495; KDlpb, divine nature. The Lutheran interest centred 
Outlines of Psychol., 146; P>eauei8, Les mainly round (3). Similar speculations sur- 
sensations internes (1889); Funke, Her- vive to-day in the Kenosis (q.v.) controversy, 
mnnn's Handb. d. Physiol., III. ii. 289; and refer specially to (4). 

Kiioenkr, Das kbrperliehe Qefiihl (1887); Literature: see Chiitstology. Schafp, 
Sib W. Hamilton, Lects. on Met., ii. 157, Creeds of Christendom, i. 285-94, 318- 
492 ; Pkrtband, L'Aperception dii corps 28 ; Thomasius, Chrisli Person u. Werk ; 
humain (1879); Colsenet, La Vie iiicon- Dobner, Hist, of the Doctrine of the Person 
seiente (i88o); Ribot, Les Maladies de la of Christ (Ping, trans., particularly Div. 2, 
P'ersonnalit^ ; Schife, Dizion. ital. di scienze vol. ii) ; art. in Herzog’s Keal-Eucyc., also 
inediclie, i. (1869); Mobselli, Semej. malnt. art. IJbiquitat in the same. (r.m.w.) 

meiit. (1898), i. (E.B.T.— L.M.-E.M.) Comiiiniiisitt [Lat. communis, common]: 

Common Sense: Qer. Gemeinsinn; Fr. Ger. Kornmunmnus; Fr. communime: Ital. 
tens commun\ Ital. senso comum. (i) A comunismo. Extreme Socialism: specifically 
term applied to opinions or facts which are (i) the organization by village communities^, 
the property of all men, as contrasted with which prevailed so extensively before the intro- 
the teacliings of a conscious philo.*ophy. duction of the system of private property, 

(2) A term of the Scottish School desig- and of which many survivals are seen in 

nating the intuitions which all meu have in Russia, India, &c. (2) The doctrijies pro* 

common. (r.ti.s.) pounded, and policy advocated, in tlie ‘ (.‘om- 

(3) Used for the seat of the supposed munistic Manifesto' of Marx and Engels, 

‘common’ or general sensation or perception This manifesto was composed in 1847, and 
in which various senses were thought to bo had much to do with the Kevoliition of 1848. 
united; Koiurj aiadtjaii of Aristotle, smsm com- It spoke of the exploitation of the labourer, 
munis. C^.¥As^tr,Worterh.d. jphilos. Begriffe, and of the measures necessary for his relief; 
Gemeiusinn, (j.m.b.) among which it included abolition of landed 

Commimicatio idiomatum [Lat.]. A pn^perty, and of inheritance; state credit 
term in dogmatic theology meaning ‘com- 
munication of attributes,’ and technically re- 
ferring to the communication of attributes by 
the divine to the human nature in Christ, or 
vice versa. 

Although early wTiters, like John Damas- 
cene, treat of this subject, it does not occupy 
a position of vital importance, because the 
doctrine of two natures in one person was 
assured by the creeds of the Churcli. Later, iu 
scholastic times, the subject still continues of 
secondary ijiterest, because the as^surned fact 
of Chiist's divinity obscured his humanity. 

The question became acute only after the 
Reformation, and then in the Lutheran Church. 

This in connection with the doctrine of Real 
Presence in the Eucharist. It is obvious that, 
unless the divine nature communicates its 
littribute of omnipresence to the human nature 
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to be given to people without capital ; state 
ow'ller^hip of means of trau sport at ion and 
production; compulsory obligation of all men 
to joint laboui* in industrial armies. The 
International (1864) was based on these 
same ideas, which h(»wever fell into groat dis- 
credit in connection with the excesses of the 
Paris Communists in 1871 ; and the term has 
since been generally one of reproach. (T. 
Socialism. (a,t.I£.) 

Coxnxutmity (in philosophy) [Lat. com- 
munis, common]; Ger. GemeMmi\ Fr. cow- 
munaui^\ Ital. comvmih. Used loosely to 
describe conjoint iiction or co*oj)eration, as in 
the phrase ‘ community of cause.' (J.M.B.) 

Commimitj (political) ; see State. 

Commimity (social) : Ger. (i) Gemevnds^ 
(2) Oenuiinschaft\ Ft. eommunaute ] Ital. (1) 
comune, comunitH, (2) comunanza. (x) Used 



COMPANY COMPARATIVE RELIGION 


somewhat loosely for a particuhir human 
Gboup or Society (see those terms). (2) 
Used (also somewhat loosely) for any sort of 
relationship which is common to two or more 
individuals ; as in the expressions * community 
of interests/ ‘ hopes/ &c. 

No technical use of this term is recom- 
mended. (J.M.B.) 

Company [Lat. con- +j)antSy bread] ; Ger. 
(i) Gemeinschaft, (2) OeselUchofi] Fr. (i) (2) 
compagnte ; Ifcal, ( i ) convwmiaf (2) compagiiia. 

(1) A group of individuals without formal 
organization ; a troop or band. See Group, j 

(2) An association incorporated or chartenjd 
to do a particular kind of business, e.g. the 
East India Company. 

(1) The history of definition (i) only is of 
much significance for scientific theory. Bald- 
win {Social and Eth, Inie/rpreL, Pt. VI. chap, 
xii. § 2, 320) has proposed to give a tochuical 
meaning to ‘ company ' in this sense, to desig- 
nate swarms, troops, and herds of animals, 
and groupings of human beings that are 
formed by sympathy, instinct, or impulse, 
rather than by thought, and thereby to dis- 
tinguish all instinctive or emotional groupings 
of ii.dividuals from the SoriETY (q. v.) properly 
so called. Tonnics makes a partially coin- 
cident distinction botweeji Gemeinschaft and 
Gesellscljaft (‘society'), basing it, however, 
on a distinction between racial will (Gattungs- 
wille or-wesen)and social will (socialerWille), 
(T. General VV’ill. Durkheim has developed 
a corresptuiding distinction between com- 
pagnie and soci^te in the French. (f.h.o.) 

The more exact criterion of the company 
belongs to social psycliology, where the psy- 
chological determination of tlie acts of the 
mem hers of a coiujiany places them under 
the headings •respectively of instinctive and 
unrefiective (or spontaneous). 

Literatures Durkheim, Ijk Division du 
Travail social; TOnnies, Gemein^chaft u. 
Gei^eli. (1887) ; Wundt, Logik, ii. cap. iv. 4 a 
(esp. 599 f., note). (J.M.B.) 

(2) Unincorporated associations of this kiml 
were formerly common, but have become less 
so since the general extension of the privilege 
of incorporation which has marked the I9tb 
century. 

Small associations for similar purposes are 
usually known as copartnerships, the common 
name containing one or moi*e of the names of 
the individual copartners, e.g. Doe & Roe, 
John Doe & Co. ‘Co/ as thus used inayi 
indicate one or more unnamed associates. 

Company is the term oftenest used in 


England (hut rot in tlie United States) to 
describe a private business Corporation 
(q.v.). (8.E.B.) 

ComparatiTe Jnrispradence : Ger. ver- 
gldchmde RechUicissmschaft] Fr. jurispru- 
dence compar^e ; I tab diritto comparato. The 
study of jurisprudence by comparing that of 
different peoples. Also termed Comparative 
Law. 

The im gentium of the Romans may be 
said to have been the product of comparative 
jurisprudence (Just., Jnst., I. ii. i). 

Literature : no English author lias achieved 
more in this department than Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine, Ancient Law, Village Commu- 
nities, Early History of Institutions, Popular 
Government. (s.e.b.) 

Comparative Philology : see Philology. 

Comparative Psychology : Ger. ver- 
ghieftende Psychologie ; Fr. psychologie com- 
paree; Ital. psicologia comparata. The de- 
partment of psychology which proceeds by 
the comparison of the minds of dilTeieut 
animal forms. 

It properly includes man as compared with 
the lower animalf*, although as commonly 
used it is synonymous with Animal Psycho- 
logy. Its pi incipal interest is in connection 
wiili genetic problems. 

Literatures important recent books and 
essays are by Darwin, Romanes, Lt.. Morgan, 
Gkoos, Wasmann, Bethb, Mills, Thorn- 
dike, as cited with others in the Psychological 
Index (1894 ff.), and in Bihlioo. G, i, /. 
A bibliography of older works may be found 
! in Gboos, Spielo der Thiere (original), (j.m.b.) 

Comparative Religion : Qe.\\verglcichmde 
Ikdigionswissenschaft; Fr. scieihco deanViiions 
cotnptireess Ital. scienzn cornparata dvlle re- 
ligions Tlit'. name of that branch of inquiry 
I which investigates religious phenomei.a by use 
I of the comparative and historicnl methods. 

In science generally the comparative method 
consists essentially in compaiing groups of 
phenomena (linguistic, anatomical, religious, 
&c.), which occur in different binds, or periods, 
or bums, for tlio purpose of discovering their 
miitiuil similarities and differences. The 
spirit in wliieh it is applied is pre-eminently 
historical. At tlie present time, this study of 
religious phenomena implies so mucli more than 
application of the comparative method merely 
that it has come to he designated Science of 
lleltgions by many scholars. This investigation 
differs from philosophy principally in that it 
takes the religious consciousness for granted, 
and considers its manifestations. 




COMl^ARISON — COMPETITION 

Comparative religion had its beginnings in developed form it seems to involve a transition 
the scii nce of eomparative grammar, known of attention to and fro between the objects 
as philology. It was? thrown out by a great compared. It is aii interesting question how 
movement witli which the names of Bopp, far, and in what sense, both objects must be 
G. Hermann. Lachiimiin, A. Kuhn, Benfey, coprescn ted in the act of comparing. In n»auy 
Ruth, Bohtlingk, Weher, I.assen, Buruouf, cases it seems ])ece^Ba^y to have both before 
and -Max Muller must always be indissolubly consciousness, in the way of ideal representa- 
linked, Historictdly, then, comparative re* tion by means of the memory-image of one of 
ligioii originated in an attempt to show that them. But this is by no means always so. 
the same relationships subsisted between the Thus, in comparing two successive sounds, we 
gods — e. g. of India and Greece — as between can immediately judge the second to be the 
words — c.g. Sanskrit and Greek verbs. Ahana louder without retaining or reproducing a 
(dawn) was Athene ; Saranjus (the hurrying memory-image of the first. See Schumann in 
one) was prototype of tlie Krinyes; Sararna ZeiUch, f. Paychol,^ x\W. 113 f. It is doubt- 
(the dog who tracks the red cow^s of the gods) ful, how'ever, whether this is really an act of 
was Hermes; and so on. Later it was dis- comparison, and not a direct consciousness of 
coveted that some of these affiliations were dilFerenee; the experiments on threshold 
liiillijint guesswork, with little fomidation in of difiurcnce seem to involve s«ich a direct 
reality. This, coupled with the organization consciousness rather tlia'u an act of judg- 
of ethnological and anthropological research, ment. (G.r.S.~J.M.D.) 

signalled the entry of new considerations into Compassion : see PiTV. 

the fit Id of comparative religion. The in- Compatible [Lat. con- to suffer] : 

vestigations of Tylor, Mannhardt, and A. Gcr. zuaammenbestehend ; Fr. compatible) 
Lang tended to prove that there was a uni- ItaL comjpatilile. Notions are said to be coin- 
versal primitive stage o( civilization, marked patible, wdien the marks constituting their 
by the presence of ubiquitous practices and cojitent can be represented as combined in, 
ideas. This most needs be studied, not from or as jcuntly possessed by, an individual Bub- 
the standpoint of pinlology, but from that of ject. The spheres of such notions must at 
psychology, soci»»logy, ami so fortli, in order least intt^rsecl, (K,A.) 

that religious phenomena may be iiiterjireted. Compensation [Lat. com^Hinaatio]: Ger. 
The pliilologico-religious researches reveal at Gegenfordenmg, Kompenmtion ; Fr. compenaa- 
most a secondary, not a primitive stage ; and tion) Ital. cornpemo. In the civil law and 
new” methods must be adopted. This line of in Scotch law : payment hy a ^et-u^^. It is 
investigation lias been followed with great the exercise of the right of a defendant in 
success of late years. CT, Animism. au action, to whom tlie plaintiff is indebted, 

Literature : the works of tlie writers men- to offer to set his demand off against the 
tioned above, and of Rkvii^le, Tiele, plaintiff s demand, submitting to judgment 
Robeetson 8mitu. J. G. Fiiazk.u, Ratzeb, only for the difiVrence, if any, in favour of the 
1 )E Ql’ATKEFACiES, WaITZ, GEBI iAND, Pl SCHEL, plaintiff. 

F. B. Jev«»ns. Tjele’s Gilford Lectures and ‘ ( 'oiiqiensatio necessaria est; quia interest 
F. B. Jf.V0iNs‘ Introduction to the History of nostra potins non solvere quam solutum 
Ridigion are recent authoritative works. Miss repetere' xvi. 2, Ve Compenaationi- 

Kinoslev's West African Studies contains bus, 3). (s.e.b.) 

much iijijiortant matter, tending to show Competition: see Rivalry, and tlie fol- 
that the animistic theory is not a complete lowing topics. 

explanation. *See, too, Rev. de THi.st. des Competition (in biology) : see Existence 
Religions. (B.M.w.) (struggle for). 

Comparison [I^at. comparare, to coinpai e] : Competition (in economics) [Lat. eompHi- 
Ger. Vergleidhung \ Fr. comparaiaon; Ital. tio\i Ger, /ion^rrewar ; Fr. conci^rrmcs ; Ital. 
comparazione. Attention directed to the concorrenza. The effort of different individuals 
discernment of liktmess and difference be- engaged in tlie same line of activity each to 
tween two or more objects constitutes com- benefit himBelf,geiierallyatthe other's expense, 
parisoii. (G.F.B.-j.M.B.) hy rendering increased service to outside 

Thei e may be apprehension of likeness and pat* ties, 
difference without comparison. Comparison Important as the term competition is, there 
is the process of searching for likeness in differ- have been few attempts to define it. It is 
eiice, or diffeieuce in likeness, lii its fully not taken up in Malthus’ Definitiona, Mill 
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lays down important propoBitions about lih 
notion, but seem b to a^s^uote tlie fundamental 
meaning of tlie term aa 8elf-evideiit. Walker 
defines it by antithesis, as opposed to com- 
bination, cuvstom, and sentiment. Marshal) 
says: ‘The strict meaning of competition seems 
to bo the 1 acijjg of one person against another 
with special reference to the bidding for the 
sale or purchase of any tiling.’ lleauregard, in 
the JS'Ouveau IHctionnaire, takes substanti.ally 
the same ground. Neumann, in 8chbnberg's 
Jlandhiti:h, comes a little nearer the definition 
in this article. Wagner has gone into more 
detail tliaii any other standtird authority in 
defining tlie conditions which affect success 
in competitive enterprise; while Kffeilz has 
done? more to analyse the natine of the com- 
petitive process itself. According to Effertz, 
atiuggles for Eaistknce (q.v.) are of two 
kinds : struggles for doininathm, and struggles 
for amiiliilation. The struggle between buyer 
and seller in a bargain is of the former sort; 
<‘acli tries to make the other serve him as 
fully as possible, but docs not desire bis alioli- i 
lion. The struggle betw^ecn different buyers, 1 
or between diffonmt sellers, is of tlie latter . 
class ; each is desiring to get rid of the others ! 
so far as he can. (\mipetition, then, is the 
legalized foiin of the struggle for aniuliila- 
tion in modern life. What Efl'ertz fails to 
note is the reason why it is legalized, as in- 
dicated in the last clause of our definition : 
because of its tendency to benefit an indefinite 
number of third parties, and thus become a 
means of collective economy of force and of 
general lienefifc to society. We cannot speak 
of the competition of tw'o contest ants in a 
fight ; we cannot even, under a proper use of 
terms, speak of the comj>etitioii of different 
nations of Eunipe in increasing their standing; 
armies : but W'e speak of their competition in 
furnishing their goods to outside nations, and 
thus trying to drive one another out of neutral 
markets, to the advantage of the neutral quite 
as much as to that of the e^iiccessful competitor. 

The benefits of competition are of three 
kinds: (i) As a regulator of prices. This 
is the one on which greatest stress has been 
laid in the past ; but the great increase of 
fixed capital in the pi-escnt day renders this 
effect, in the case of industrial competition,; 
slow and uncertain. (2) As a stimulus to| 
productive efficiency, and especially to the; 
introduction of new methods. (3) As a means 
of educating the community in rational egoism ; 
teaching its members that they must seek their 
industrial success, not in giving as little as 


possible to those with whom they deal, but as 
much as pussible. I'he evil effects of competi- 
tion are to be souglit in the pruiniuence which 
it gives to purely commercial powers of service 
to the public, at the expense, it may be, of 
other powers which are more necessary but 
less marketable. (A.t.h.) 

To these advantages may be added (4) tlnit 
competition acts, in many wises, as a stimulus 
to demand, and is thus both a determining 
and a producing factor in economic value and 
well-being. From the psychological point of 
view compelitioji leads to the devising of new 
ways of inciting desire and of commending 
pioducts not otherwise or not so greatly in 
demand ; and the increased demand in this or 
I that direction — not compensated for by tbe 
withdrawal of demand in other directions — 
creates and estahlishos increased economic 
! W'el 1 -being and econoniic value. This, in turn, 
i benefits many or possibly all of the producing 
I comjietitors, notably in cases of tlie consump- 
tion of luxuries. Cf. lliVAi.Ky, especially for 
I remarks upon the use of the notion of struggle 
for Existence (q. v.) in connection with eco- 
nomic competition. (j.m.b.-h.s.) 

Literature: A. Wagner, Polit. Oekonomie, 
i; Effertz, Arbeit u. Boden. (a.t.h.) 

Competitian (mental) : see Inhibition 
(nientul). 

Complementary Colour [Oer. Com- 
2ilefiientarfarhe\ Fr. covleur complemeritaire ] 
Ital, colore ccnupleituntare. Any two colours 
I whose mixture (physical mixtui-e, of light 
waves) re.sults in the destruction of colour 
tone, and the production of white or grey, in 
sensation, are termed complementnries ; so 
green and purple, onmgo and green-blue, blue 
and yellow. 

But according to Hering green and red 
are complementary. On his theory of vision, 
cumplementariness is a case of Antagonistic 
( loLOUR (q. V.). See Colour Mixture, and 
Visual Sensation under Vision. 

Literature: Helmholtz, Physiol. Optik 
(2nd ed.), 316, 375 ; Fick, Hermann s Handb. 
d. I’hysioi., III. i. 188 (1879). (E.B.T.) 

Complex [Lat. con- + iMcare^ to fold] : 
Ger. ctnnjdicirij Zummmen (Horbart); Fr. 
com^flexe ; Ital. cotnpleeso. Not Simple (q. v.). 
More positively, as a substantive, a whole 
constituted of relatively distinguishable but 
still organically united parts or elements. 
Opposed to Aggregate (q. v.) in this latter 
respect. Sometimes used as a translation 
of Herbart’s Zusamuieu (Hex*bart, 3 /«ta- 
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Complex (in logic): Ger. zummmmtjeaetzt] 
Fr. e&tnplexe^ coinpose.; Ital. €Omp>lf*s80y coin- 
posto. A whole is c<»niplex when the relation 
of its parts is such as to involve super* and 
sub-ordination, or interdependence of the 
parts. In this respect it is distinguished 
either from wh;it is simple or from what is 
composite (compound). The word is used 
generally, however, with little attention to 
the distinction between complex and com- 
pound. Complex propositions are those in 
which subject or predicate, or both, involve 
a number of simple terms, and which cannot 
be resolved into a corresponding number of 
independent assertions. (B.A.) 

Complication: Ger. C<ymplication] Fr. 
complication (suggested) ; Ital. cwnplicazume. 
The combination of partial presentations in 
a single simultaneous whole, whether percep- 
tion or idea. 

This definition is very similar to that of 
Ward {Enci/e. Brit, 9th ed., 57), who attributes 
the same meaning to Herbart (but with- 
out reference). Ward differs from Killpe 
{Outlines of Psychol.^ Eng. trans., 278, 317), 
W'ho (also without reference) claims the au- 
thority of Herbart as well, in that Ward makes 
Complication a matter of perceptual Synthesis 
(q.v.) generally, in which our definition follows 
him, while Ktilpe seems to limit it to the 
union of lower and more simple elements. 
Wundt, on the contrarvi defines complication 
as a foim of simultaneous association (Out’- 
lines of Psychol.^ Eng. trans., 234; also 
Physiol. Psychol.., 4th ed., ii. 448) between 
elements of unlike compounds in contrast with 
‘assimilations,’ which are ‘simultaneous asso- 
ciations between elements of like compounds.’ 
Wundt's usage thus implicates his own 
special terminology. If the w'ord be used at 
all, and cover a distinction not already marked 
by other terms, it would seem to be best to 
adopt Ward's usage, which marks the distinc- 
tion between complication (a fusion or synthesis 
of the elements of a single presentation) and 
association (the union of relatively independent 
presentations). See Fusion, Synthesis, In- 
tegration, and CoLLKJATiON. The differentia 
in these several definitions are those of (i) 
lower and higher (genetic), and (2) of close- 
ness of union (functional), rather than of 
qualitative character (as JJerbart's and Lijips' 
procedure). As a matter of fact, however, 
complication, as we define it, is probably 
coterminous with the other. Yet we suggest 
‘ disparate complication ' for Lipps’ (and 
Wundt's) Verbinduijg disparater Vorstellung- 


sinbalte on the level of presentation. Stout 
{Analytic Psychol, ii. 27) adopts this usage, 
except that he would subsume complication 
under at^sociation with the special qualification 
made in the phrase ‘ impressional association.' 
See his later treatment {Manual of Psychol*, 
91 ff.), in which he contrasts complication 
with ‘ free reproduction.' (j.m.b., o.p.s.) 

Complication Experiments. The name 
given to experiments iijion the temporal 
displacement (by direction of attention) of 
simultaneous disparate fc-timnli. 

Literature \ Wundt, Physiol. Psychol. (4t.h 
ed.), ii. 393 ; v. Tt^CHisCH, Philos. Stud., ii. 
603; James, Princ.of Psychol., i. 414 ; Pierce 
and Angell, Amer. J. of Psychol., iv. 529 ; 
Jasthow, Amer. J. of Psychol., v. 239 ; 
Fflaum, Philos. Stud., xv. 139. (e.b.t.) 

Component Society : see Sociology. 

Compos mentis and Eon compos men- 
tis [Lat., also compos 8 ut\ : Ger. dispositions’- 
fdhig\ Fr. (Lat. form); Hal. (Lat. form), 
inteyrith, infertnitd, di nienle. The former 
is a legal term for the possession of sound 
faculties of mind, eufiicient to conduct one's 
aflairs ; and the latter denotes a condition of 
mental defi deucy, as in idiocy, or of disorders, 
as in insanity, which would incapacitate an 
individual from so acting. See also Sanity, 
and Insanity. Tj.j.) 

Composite (Idea, &c.) : Ger. zusammen- 
gesetzte {Idee) ; Fr. {id^e) composee ; Ital. (idea) 
cornposta. Any idea, &c., re.sulting from the 
union of elements in consciousness; the n^sult 
of Combination (q. v.). A composite idea is 
a mental Compound (q. v.) of the intellectual 
order. So of composite feelings and conations, 
ill their respective orders. (j.m.b.) 

Composition (linguistic). The uniting of 
two or more sentence elements into a syn- 
tactical complex representing a single idea, 
and in which, through modification of use or 
meaning in tlie whole or the parts, the com- 
ponents become more or less isolated from 
their value in the simplex ; the result is called 
a compound. 

The partial or entire surrender of individu- 
ality on the part of the component becomes 
therefore the test of a compound. It repre- 
sents a psychological, and not merely a formal 
or grammatical, phenomenon. Note the differ- 
ence between nobleman and noble man, hlaok’- 
berry and black berry, goldfish and gold JUh. 
Isolation tiirough modification of meaning or 
use in the compound is illustrated, e.g., by greats 
heart, redbreast, &c. The form of writing or 
printing is no test of a real compound. The 
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following are, for instance, compounds : high 
priest, black art, old bachelor, Red Sea, 
through and through, far and wide, great and 
bmali, all at once, nphe the less. 

Literaiv/rei H. Paul, Principien d. Sprach- 
gesch. (3rd ed., 1898), §§ 228 if.; H. Sweet, 
New English Grammar, §§ 1545 ff. (B.i.w.) 

Composition and Division (fallacies of) : 
Ger. Ve^iTidnng wnd Einteilung ; Fr. com/pon-^ 
lionet division \ It«il. composizione e divisione. 
The Fallacies (q.v.) of cuinpositioii and divi- 
eioii (^aensu^ compositu 8 \ for it is impossible 
to sever the treatment of them, depend upon 
the illegitimate identification in meaning of 
the relations in wliich whole and parts may 
stand, e. g. that of an aggregate to its units, 
of a univ(‘rsal to its particulars, of an organic 
whole to its members. They illustrate Con- 
fusion ((j. V.) of thought. 

In Aristotle's mode of treating Composition 
and Division, they are fallacies dependent 
upon grammatical structure, and are rightly 
descrihcd hy him as in the language (cf. Poste’s 
ed. of the Soph. 106-7). the more ex- 

tended sense given to the fallacies hy mo lern 
w'riters O^hatoly, Logic, Bk. III. § ii ; Mill. 
Logic, 15k. V. eliap. vii), they are extra dic^^ 
iumem, .and allogeiliet dist inct IVom the verbal 
confusions signalized by Aristotle, which are 
all instances of AAtrniuOLuOY (q. \X (n.A.) 

Composition of Forces : Ger. Veremigung 
der l\rftftt'.; Fr. cornjjosition des forces; Ital. 
composiz one delle forze. The composition 
of toiccs, all acting on 01* pa.ssing through 
a p‘ int, is the operation of determining a 
j-ingle force, called the residtant, which shall 
})roduce the same inechanical effect as do the 
several forces. The resolution of a force is 
the detenninatiou of three forces, acting in 
given directions, which shall be the equivalent 
of the given force. Since a point can only 
move in one direction, all the forces that 
can act upon it u]ay he compounded into a 
single one. But in the case of a solid body, 
when the lines in which the forces act do not 
pass tlirough any one point, all i)0.ssil)le forces 
may he compounded into tw’o resultants, one 
of translation, impelling the body in a certain 
direction, the other of rotation, a Couple (q.v.), 
tending to make it rotate round nn axisiiaving 
this same direction. The combination of the 
two motions is that of a screw, wliich rotates 
and moves forward at the same time. 

Such a pair of forci'S may again be resolved 
into six, three o* translution in the direction 
of three given axes of co-ordinates, and three 
of rotation around these same axes. (b.n.) 


Composition Theory : Qer, CemposUions- 
theorie ; Fr. throne de la composition de t* esprit ; 
Ital. teoria della composizione {mentals). The 
hypothesis that our mental states are the 
resultant of the varied conihi nations of certain 
primitive elements. In its extreme form it 
assumes that the ultimate units of composition 
arc all of one kind. Cf. Atomism (in psycho- 

logy)- 

Literature : for exposition of the most noted 
form of the theory see Spenceb, Princ. of 
Psychol., i. Pt. II. chaps. 5, ii, and for 
criticism James, Princ. of Psychol., i. chap, 
vi. Also Rabiek, Psychologic, Pt. M ; Bald- 
win, Handl). of Psychol., Senses and Intellect 
(1898); FouiLLfjB, Psychol, des Idees-forces, 
21 ff. (O.F.9.) 

Compound (in logic) : see Complex (iu 
logic). 

Componnd (mental) fLat. con- + j onere, 
to place j: Ger. {psgehisrhes) Gehifde (Wundt) ; 
Fr. comp ose. {;mental)\ Ital. compostn {menfaU), 
A relatively independent composite mental 
content. 

The term is suggested hy Judd, the trans- 
lator of Wundt, whom w^e follow in the 
main features of the definition ( Wundt, 6Vun(Z- 
riss d. Psychol,, 3. Aufl., 107). (j.m.b.) 

Compound Tone: Ger. Klang; Fr. son; 
Ital. suono {amposto), (i) A musical note, the 
complex of fundamental tone and overtones; 
contrasted with simple tone. (e.b.t.) 

Compound tone is preferred to clang as 
translation of the German Klang, with this 
meaning. Cf. the remarks under Clang. 

(J.M.B.) 

(2) A concord or discord. See Chord. 

The prolilem which the compound tone sets 
to ])sychology has been formulated in the 
question : T.s the tone simple or complex, as 
apprehended in direct perception 1 Various 
answers have been given, and various explana- 
tions offered. The arguments in favour of 
its being simple are: (i) Verdict of the 
unmusical. The perception of complexity 
is due to practice. (2) ‘ Multiplicity * is pre- 
dicable only of temporal and spatial com- 
plexes. 

In favour of its complexity : (i) Verdict of 
musicians. Simplicity is an illusion due to 
lack of practice. (2) Analysis is possible with 
unknown instruments. (3) Overtones are 
alivays pure in tempered-scale compound tones. 
Cf. Fusion. 

Literature : Stumpf, Tonpsychologie, ii. 
17-22; KClpb, Outlines of Psychol., 289; 
Sanford, Course in Exper. Psychol., expts. 
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85, 86, 92 ; Taine, L’liitelligence, i. 175; 
Mt)iX£K, Zur Theorie d. sinnlicheu Anfmerk- 
samkeit (1873); Lotzk, Med. Psychol., 267 ; 
Helmholtz, Sensations of Tone, 63, (e.b.t.) 

Comprehension [Lat. ciyinprph^ndere., to 
grasp] ; Ger. Ikgreifen ; Fr. comprehension, 
Siivoir; Ital. oofnprensione, KnowlecJge of 
the relational or apf>erceptivo type — • know- 
ledge alK>ut' — as contrasted with that of the 
inimediate or intuitive type — ^acquaintance 
with.' Cf. Knowledge. (j.m.il, g.p.s.) 

Comprehension (in logic); Ger. Inhalt \ 
Pr. comprehension ; Ital. com^rrensione. The 
mark or marks represented as common to a 
plurality of objects or eases; what is taken 
as constituting the general charactoristics of 
a class. 

The comprehension or content of a notion 
is tlierelbro always relative to the Exten- 
sion (q.v.), or representation of a plurality of 
instances in wliich these common features are 
roali/ed. The relation spiings from the 
ultimate nature of thinking, as a process at 
once abstractive and at fh<‘- same time having 
constant reference to reality. 

The distinct ion is to be found in substance 
in Aristotle. It received a prominence in 
logic which it hardly merits in the Port Royal 
LoffiCf and has since become the cardinal 
doctrine in the strictly formal logic of Kant 
and Hamilton. 

Literature', for historical notices, see Baynes, 
in his translation of the Poi*t Royal Logic, and 
in his New Analytic of Logical Forms (1850) ; 
Hamilton, Lects. on Logic; Mill, Exam, 
of Hamilton, chap, xvii. (r.a.) 

Compromise [Lat. compromismni\\ Ger. 
Compromiss ; Fr. compromis; Ital. cotn- 
promesso. In civil law, an agreement to refer 
a controversy to arbitration at common law : 
a voluntary settlement of a controversy by 
accepting something less or other than the 
original demand. 

^ Compromissum ad similitudinem iudi- 
ciorum redigitur et ad finieiidas lites pertinet' 
(/>ty., iv. 8, De Receptis qvi Arhitrium recepe- 
runt , i). (S.K.O.) 

Comte, Isidore Auguste Karie-Frau* 
cois Xavier. (1798-1857.) An eminent 
French philosopher and mathematician, who 
founded the school of positive philosophy. In 
1814 he entered the Polytechnic School in 
Paris, and about 1820 became a disciple of 
St. Simon. The latter relation continued 
six years, and then terminated in mutual 
loss of esteem. He was tutor in mathe- 
matics and examiner of candidates at the 


Polytechnic School (i832'-52). His best 
known work is Cours Fhiloaophie Positive, 
See Positivism. 

Comtism [from Auguste Comte] : see 
Positivism. 

Conation [Lat. conatus, fiT)rn conare^ to 
attempt]: Gor. Streben) Yv, volonte; Ital. 
conato, facolt^ conativa (e.m,). The theoretical 
active element of consciousness, showing itself 
in tendencies, impulses, desires, and acts of 
volition. Stated in the most general form, 
conation is unrest. It exists when and so 
far as a present state of consciousness tends 
by its intrinsic nature to develop into some- 
thing else. (j.M.B.-o.F.s.) 

Used by Hamilton to include desires and 
volitions (Lects, on Met, xi). Hamilton's 
(fditora (Maiisel and Vciich) point out that 
the adjective Gonative was used by Cud- 
worth {Treatise on Free Will, ed. Allen, 
r838, 31). In concrete cases conation is 
indicated by the special terms (q. v.) given in 
tlie detinition. The term will is often used 
(corresponding to the German Wille) in the 
same sense, but it is impossible to keep it 
free from confusion with volition, and it is, 
perhaps, better to have the term conation 
set aside with this general meaning. 

In German, Streben is the best equivalent 
on the whole, although the usage in German 
writers is conflicting. The principfil question 
is between Begehren (Kant, Wundt, Iibfl(?r, 
notably in compounds) and Stieben (Lipps, 
Bt'Ueke, HbfTding, Jodi, and many others, 
who devote Begehieii to q, v.). 

Wundt's use of Streben, in narrow contrast 
with Wideietreben (both as subheads under 
Trieb), litus notliing to commend it ; nor has 
Titchener’s {Am/er/j, of Psychol,, 1895,84) 
translation of Streben l)y Elfort., the recognized 
German word for Effort being Anstrengiing. 
The principal German terms for coiiative 
processes ns recommended in this work arc: 
Antrieb (conatu.s), tendency (of bodies) ; 
Aiistrcngung, effort ; Begeliren (Begehrang, 
Begehrungsvermbgen), desire ; Begicrde, sen- 
suous coimtioDs; Geinuths- (in compounds; 
Kant's Begehniijgsvcrmbgeri), conative-affec- 
tive; Streben, coiintion; Ttieb, impulse; 
Wahl, choice; Wilb*. w-ill; Willons- (in com- 
pounda), volitional ; Willkiir- (in compounds), 
voluntary ; Wolleii, volition. 

Literatwre (using the term) : Ward, Encyc. 
Brit., art. Psychology, 4 a f.; Ladd, Psychol., 
Dt^crip. and Explan., chap, xi; Stout, 
Analytic Psychol., and Manual of Psychol.; 
Hamilton and Cudworth, as cited above; 
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malat. inent*, ii. Of the Conceit: see Pbidb. 
thiog, the general treatises on psychology. Conceivability and Inconceivability: 
See also literature under Wiix, and Biblioq. see 'rKSTS of Tiiotb. 

G, 2 , €. For literature from 1894, see also Concentration [Lat. con- + centrum, 
the Psychological Index. (j.M.n., aF.8.) centre]; Ger. Konztntraiicm\ Fr. concentra- 

Conatue [Lat.]; Ger. Antneb, strehen (as tion] concentrazione, A state of exclusive 
verb); Fr. tendance; Ital. tendenza. The and persistent attention, 
analogue of coimtiou attributed to bodies and The term is also used of consciousness or 
to uatui’e generally. the mind generally, but in all cases during 

The term is much used by Spinoza {Ethics), concentration of mind or of consciouRness the 
and its equivalent by those, notably in Ger- attention is being used as the vehicle of it. 
many, whose pliilosophy of nature is animistic In concentration the attention is restricted to 
and voluiitarislic, e. g. Schopenhauer and certain definite elements of content, which 
Hartmann (Wille), Wundt, Paulsen (Trieb, are thus much reinforced, wdiile the inhibiting 
Ant rich). The more neutral word Tkndkncy ivsult of attention upon the prcscntationB not 
(q.v.) is free from this animistic iinplica- attended to is also very marked. This two- 
tion, but the German Tendenz seems to fold result is called by Wundt ‘ narrowing of 
have it. (j.m.b.) cousciouMiess ' (Eugeiung des Bewusstseins) ; 

Concatenation (neural)[ Lat. co?z- + catena, both aspects of it are seen in Absknt-minded- 
chaiu]; no foreign equivalents in use. Ital. ness (q.v.). Tlie other results of attention 
eovicaUnazione suggested (e.m.). The serial aie likewise present in different degrees ac- 
association of a number of nervous elements cording to the amount of concentitition, which 
to form a single path or tract. thus becomes a statement of the degree of 

The term has been suggested to cover attention, 
those cases wliere nervous impulses are trans- Lilerature : see Attention. (j.m.b.-g.f..s.) 

lated from element to element without the Concentration (of studies). The adjust- 

necessity of a continuous fibre. It is be- meiit of certain studies regarded as sub- 
coming more and more evident that a large ordinate to others conceived to be ]>rincipal. 
number of impulses are conveyed by tins Ziller is the father of the doctrine of 
method, and it appears that in lower forms concentration. He regarded history, religion, 
and embryos the concatenation is less com- and literature as the central core of a proper 
plete than in higher or adult types. The curriculum of studies, the sequence of tlieir 
simplest form of neural concatenation is seen topics to l>e determined in accordance with 
ill lliose cases where a series of neurocytes is his doctrine of Culture Epochs (q.v.). The 
formed with the terminal arborizations of a subject-matter having been selected, be 
neurite from one cell communicating by con- projHised that the topics in the remaining 
tigiiity with those of the dendrite of a second, studies, such as natural science, geogi-aphy, 
and so on. Cf. the figures under Spinal mathematics, &c., should b(j selected in accor- 
Goiti) and Fig. 6 under Nervous System, dance witii the intimacy of their relations to 
The extreme cfise is seen in those peripheral those of the centi’al core. The ground for 
nerves which are formed by the fusion of such an arrangement he found in the supposed 
a monilif >rm series of proliferating cells (cf. psychical needs of the child, rather than in 
Proljpekation), while their nuclei become any rational correlation of tlie subject-matter 
detached and remain in the wall in a state of itself. For similar reasons, others have 
latency until callijd upon to repair injuries or proposed like schemes of instruction, but with 
assist ill metabolism. Yet it should be noted different central cores, such as natural science 
that this method of nerve formation is denied and geography. Cf, Correlation, and Co- 
by some authorities. The original method ordination. 

by which various segments of the cord become Literature: F.McMubby, F irst Year-Book of 
united into paths of nervous translation is Heilwrt Sue.; Parker, Talks on Pedagogics, 
doubtless that wliich receives the above name, or Theoiy of Oncentratiou ; 0 . A. Mc.AIurry, 
Literature:, C, L. Herrick, Development Gen. Metb,, 69-89; De Oarmo, Herbart 
of Mcdullated Nerve Fibres, J. of Compar. and the Herbartians ; Bein, Outline of Peda- 
NcuroL, iii. No. I (1893); Julia B. Platt, gogics, 101-35 ; Harris, Beport of the 
Ontogenetic Differentiations of the Ectoderm Committee of Fifteen. (o.ne G.) 

in Necturus, Study ii, Quart, J. Microsc. Sci., Concept (in logic): see Term (logical) 
N.S., xxxviii. (1896) 63^-40* (»•»). OonceptioHi with (i) Concept, and (2) 
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Universal [Lat. concipere, to take together] : 
Ger, Begnffsbildung, with (t) Bfgriff, and (2) 
Allge^uirtht' griff {yi. Notion); Fr. conceptions 
with (1 ) concept^ and (2) ccniception nnirersdle ; 
Ital. eoncezumes with (i) concetto, und (2) 
concetto universale* (i) CV*gnitiou of a uni- 
versal as distinguished from the particulars 
which it iiuilies. The universal apprehended 
ill this way is called a Concept. 

(2) The term Universal stands for any 
mode in 'which particular experiences are 
unified so as to Ibrm a single whole which is 
identified as the same throughout the vaiiety 
of its parts, phases, or aspects. 

The individual inarkod hy a proper name is 
a universal. Any individual uiau, John Jont?s 
or Eichard Roe, is the unity <'f nianifoM states, 
cpialities, activities, and relations. He re- 
mains the same man whether he is eating or 
sleeping^ sitting or standing, struggling or 
triumphant, &o. TJie proper name marks 
the connecting unity as di-tinguislied from tlie 
multiform ways in which it is ]iartifiilari/.ed. 
Hence- the proper name stands Ibr a uni- 
versal. Generality (see Genkiiali/atiox) is 
one kind, Init only one kind, of universality. 
It consists ill the repetitiviii of like charactois 
in uunieiically distinct examples or instances. 
So far as a pluralily of otherwise dkstinct 
existences liave a like nature, the likeness is 
a connecting unity, and from this point of 
view they can a).*j)ro]iemk‘d as a single 
ohje<*t of C(msciousno.^s. Universals of tliis 
kind arc called general concepts, and the 
mode of tliinkirig hy which they aic cognized 
is called general conception. 

Kvery general conception is a conception 
of wliai is general, i.e. of a like nature 
actually or possibly re]ieated in a plurality 
of particular cases. I hit, hesitles this, each 
gcneial conception al.so invitlvo.s anothor kind 
of tijiiversal, iija.srnm?h as in eacli case 
comprehended by it there is a distinction 
between the connecting unity and tlie par- 
ticulars unified by it. The concept triangle 
CO in prehen (J.s an indefinite multiplicity of 
actual or possible triangle.s which are the 
particulars combined in it as examples or 
instancevS. Rut the like nature which is 
ie))eated in tlnse several iustaiu'es is itsedf 
a universal - a universal which h expressed 
in the foira of combination or rule of con- 
struction given in the definition of a triangle. 
The particulars unified by this universal are 
not particular triangles, but tbo general con- 
st iluent.s of any triangle — liiio.s angles, See. 
We, thus see that the general concept includes, 


besides its mere generality, a kind of universal 
analogous to that of the individual concept. 
On the other hand, it is equally true that the 
individual concept preHU])poses and includes 
gei.eral concepts. The various states, activi- 
ties, relations, &c., wdiich are connected in 
the unity of a conliniious individual existence, 
are severally cases coming under general 
classes of states, activitie.s, relations, &c. 
John is at present walking: his walking is 
a particular phase in the unity of his total 
existence, and so comes under the individual 
concept as sucli. But tho present act is also 
;m in.stanco of a general kind of activity. 
Other people may walk as well as John, and 
he himself may repeat the act at various 
times. 

Thoro is one point in our definition of 
conceptioii which ]e(iuiros to be sjiecially 
einpliasizofi. Conception is the * cognition of 
a universal as distinguished from the par- 
ticulars which it unili s.’ Tht* words ‘ as dis- 
til. guished from ' aie of essential importance. 
The mere presence of a universal element in 
cognition does not const it uie a concept. OiImu- 
wi.se all cognition would be concej»tual. The 
simplest, perceqdion iucUule.'j a universal. In 
perceiving the colour red 1 recognize it as 
tbfc same in various momoiits of its appoarance. 
In order to concoive rod, I must do more 
than this; I must draw a distinction between 
it.s general nature and its particular appear- 
ances. Tho iiniver.sa] must be appidicndod 
in antitho>i.s to the particulars which it unitie.«. 
This is a process which pi obably cannot take 
place except in a very rinlimontary form 
without tho aid of language. 

This is the be.st use in p.sychology. For 
the psyeliologist the term Conce.j>tion imjdie.s 
a distinction lietween tho uni,versal and the 
partjcular. R»ut in philosofihy it is common 
to apply the w^^ord more wddely, so as to cover 
the universal eloment in knowledge under all 
its forms, whetlier it is consciously disengaged 
fiom its jiarticular embodiment or not. Thus 
tho Kantian categories, eousidercil merely as 
universal formative priiieijJes, are called in 
philosophical terminology concepts, even wlieii 
they aie not supposed to bo di.^iin ^uishcd by 
rolloclive analysis. Cf. AnSTHACTiON, and 
G K NKR A laz A TION . (( J . F. S.-J.M.B.) 

JAteratuTe : the textbooks of psychology, 
and Bun.KXJ. 2 ^g. 

Conceptual: (ier. bcgrifflich; Fr. con- 
ce2Jtttcl; ital. conceUuale. The adjective 
corresponding to concept, denoting a process 
ill which concepts are co operating factors ; 
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aud also the aidjt^ctive of Conception, denot- 
ing the procesB of conceiving, i.e. by which 
a concept is reached, (j.ivr.B.) 

Conceptualism : tsee Genkbal Idea, 
Nominalism, and Realism (i). 

Conclusion [Lut. con- 4 - cluderc, io 
close ] : G(‘r. Scldusssatz ; Fr, conclusion ; 
Ital. conclusirme, A relative term, desig- 
nating a judgment viewed in relation to 
the premikjcs or asserted truths on wliich 
it is rested or from which it follows. (u.A.) 

Concomitance (logical) [Lat. cnn--\‘ conies, 
couipanion j : Gov. Fttnk'tionsvcrhdlhiiiia \ Fr. 
concomitance) Ital. conc&niitanza. The relation 
among facts, events, or qualities of objects, 
expiissed hy their definite, conjunction, and 
specially by their covariation. In the logic 
of induction the method of concomitant vaiia- 
tioiis is founded on the general principle that 
if two facts are found cons^taiitly to vary 
togi-tlier they are constantly connected. In 
practice the study of such conjoint variation 
is serviceable (i) as suggesting a law of con- 
nection, (2) as enabling a hypothetical law of 
lonm'ctiou to bo tested, and, if valid, to be 
expressed in cpinntitative form. This method 
is theon tieally a series of a]»pllcations of the 
.Mk'hiod <)»■ Dirnmr.NrK (ip v.), and is corre- 
spondingly more elfertive. (r.A.) 

Concomitance (in tlieology): Ger. Ahm- 
komitau':: Fr. coticoinitcvme, comuhstantiatioti; 
Ital. concomitanza, Tlie doctrine according 
to wliich (i) the presence of C.^lirist's body in 
the Kneharist implies the presence of his 
blood alst>, and (2), Christ being both God 
and man, he as iiotli God and man is present 
in the Kueliari.st when either his body or hi* 
blood aie tliere. 

This doctrine forms the basis for the com- 
munion in one'lund (the withholding of the 
cup) as eoncei'iis the laity in tho Homan 
Catholic (’hmcli. (k.m.w.) 

Concomitant Sensation: Ger. 
findumj \ Fr. s^^^nsation associcc) Jtnl. sensa- 
zione concomifante (or associata), (i) In 
general, any sensation that a<‘conipanic*s 
another adequately fetimuhiied sensation, in 
tho absence of its own adequate stimulus; 
another name for Svnaestiiesia (q. v.), 
which is to be preferred. Special mean- 
ings are : — 

(2) A sensation set up at one part of the 
shin by stimulation of another part ; charac- 
terized hy brief duration, and by the inter- 
mixture of tho pain quality. See Wuiult, 
Physiol. jPsi/c/ioZ. (4th ed.), i. 140, 179. 

(3) Sensiltioiis set up through stimulation 
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(Miterregung) hy way of the centrifugal paths 
in the opticus and acu-sticus nerves, after 
stimulation of the peripheral organ (Wundt, 
Physiol. Psychol. (4tli ed.), i. 517). (k.b.t.) 

Concrete [Ijiit. comrescere, to grow to- 
gether] : Gcj-. concret ; Fr. concret ; Ital. 
concreto. A relative term, varying in sense 
with the coiicqilion formed of the nature of 
real existence and in degre*? wdth the range 
of thought about existence. To tliink con- 
cretely is to represent general relations as 
embodied in particuhir instances; and so to 
delineate tlie nhjeet thought of after the fasliion 
and with the detennlning details of imme- 
diate perceptive experience. A concrete term 
is often detined as the name of a thing. (r,a.) 

Concupiscence | Lat. roacujdscentia, from 
eoncu2jiscere ] : (h r. simdiche Bejjicrde, Sinnen- 
lust ; Fr. eoncupisctnce ; Ital. concwpisccnza. 
Excessive or passirinate dcs^irc; desire for an 
object which appeals to tho scnse.s. 

It is found in Tertullian, who also uses 
concupiscentivus as a translation of 
riKor. In agreement with thivS usage, tho 
term became a technical term in the scho- 
lastic psychology and ethics. Aquinas dis- 
tingui.shes the allhctions or emotions of man 
(jiiUi!-%s‘ioneif)into contupiscihiles and irascibilca — 
following the Plutonic distinct ion of tmBvfitj- 
TtKov and ^vfJLOf tide's. Of tlie former, love 

(amor) Is placed first. Rut concnpiscentia, in 
its special .signification, is distinct from love. 
Love, regarded strictly, is amor amicitiae, 
and seeks tlie good of its object. It is thus 
disliiiguished from amor concupisemtiae, in 
which HU object of desire U sought by us for 
our o\vn sake. In this special seiis^e, concu- 
piscentia is held to he a distinct einotioii 
ijHxssio), and to he always coiinocled wdth 
sensitive appetite. Accordingly it was said 
to he the niatcriul cause of original sin, as 
want of original righteousness was its formal 
cause. 

Literature : AquiNAS, Sunima, II. 1, Q. 23, 
art. I ; Q. 52, art. 2 ; Q. 26, art 4; Q. 30; 
Q. 82, art. 3. Cf. ZiKGLEK, <Jcsch. d. chr. 
Eth., 286 IF. (W.B.S.) 

Concurrence (divine). Rendering of the 
r.i;Riu phrase ameursus Jet. See Assisiwnce. 

Concurrence (in theology) | Lat. con- 
4* currerfy to run] ; Ger. Mitwirkuny ; Fr. 
cooperation ; ltd. ooncorreuza. Tlie doc- 
trine, descending from Augustine and adopted 
by Galvin, that prior to man’s ‘apostasy,' 
in the Fall, his spiritual life and moral 
wholeness wei*e iiinintained by the support, 
or concurrence, of the Divine Spirit. When 
>0 p 
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by the plan of salvation this support is 
restored to men, for the puipose of renew- 
iiigf their moral and spiritual life, the con- 
currence under the changed circumstances is 
called Grace (q. v.). (r.m.w.j 

Condillac, l^tienne Bonnot de Mably 
de. (i7i5“8o.) French philosopher. Lorn 
at Grenoble, he was the early associate and 
friend of Ibmsseau and Didtu ot. Ho became 
abbe of Mureaux. In 1768 he was chosen 
a iiiembec of the French Academy. He intro- 
duced Ijoche to his fellow countrymen. 

Condition and Conditional (in logic) 
[Lilt, con- f dare, to give] : Ger. Vor(insi<etz- 
im//; VY.contJition] Ital. crtniZ?;rione. A condi- 
tion is the content of an assertion which is put 
forward l)y way of supposition, or hypotheti- 
cally. The conditions are thos»' represented 
circumstances which, did they hold good in 
any sense of tliat term, ivould establish the 
holding good ill like mrtnner of wdiat is called, 
relatively, the conditioned or consequent. 
Any proposition whieli asst its tlie relation 
between a sujjposed content and that which 
is dojiendent thereon is conditional in form, 
and any reasoning w hicli turns upon the same 
relation is cuiiditioual ; altiiough t lie assertion 
of the relation is categoricid. 

From the time tvf Btjethius and Ids Latin 


experience as conditioned by time, and space. 
With Schelling and Hegel to be conditioned 
is equivalent to existing as a finite being. 
Cf. Finite and Infinite, and Force and 
Condition. (r.il.s.) 

Hamilton called Philosophy of thp Uncon- 
ditimied the work in which he developed his 
view that ‘to think is to condition. He means 
by tliis that we determine everything we are 
able to conceive and comprehend by its rela- 
tion to something else by which it is con- 
ditioiK'd and limited. Our knowledge deals 
w'ithihe conditionally limited’ (HdlTding, UUt, 
of Mod. Philos., Eng. trails., ii. 386 f,). (j.M.n.) 

Conditional Immortality: Gtu*. kondi- 
tioiude UnsterhUchkeit ; Fr. immorUdite con- 
ditiomidle; Itak i/nmyrtah'ta condizitynnlc. 
The (loctrine according to which man is not 
uatunilly iuinioi tal. Tin* cimc<‘j>tion of nat nral 
ini mortality of the soul is an error due to 
uncritical acceptance of ({rec^k. esjiecially 
Platonic, philosophical ideas. On the contrary, 
man w^aj^ created snhject to death. 

Tiiere is a po.'sildlity of ri.dug ab<»ve this 
mortality, and if he cither can or will not take 
advantage of this possihilily, he will pass to 
extinction either at the nKnnent of pliysical 
death, or after judgment at a hubseipient 
petiod, Tiiis doctrine may he called tlm 


predecessors (cf. Prantl, i. 80, ! ‘ aristocratic ’ idea of immortality, in the 

678, 691 ff.) there has been confusion in thif • sense that only the fit survive to endless life. 


use of the terms coiidilioiial and hypothetical 
These Inivc been now ideiititi* d. now ilistin- 
guislied, and that cither by makiiiir the genus 


It lias atiinities with .sonu' niodtn’n idealistic 
S3'steTus — witness the adherence of llicluird 
llothc — but the entire weight of theological 


conditional and the species hy|)<»t hetieal, or vice | authority is against it. ( 'f. As nj niLATn>N. 
versa (see Hcimilton, iJisciissions, 1 50 IT.), or by j Lib raturc : see ANXiinLATioN ; Ii. lio i he. 
defining each as liaving a distinct province and j Dogmatik, iii. 1 33-69, 291-336 ; Tln ol. 

principle (see Keynes, Formal Lo<j{c,V>k. II. j Ethik, §§ 47 r, 596; K.-musch, Die Kscliato- 
chap. viii). Tlie variation judnts the real = l<*gie d. Paul us ; Harmon n, t.’hri.''tian Doctrine 
dithcnlty of deteiTniuing th<? precise import of jof Tmmoi tality, f,99 f. ; Pi-.tavkr, L’lmmvu- 


the Jiypothetical or conditional asbcrtion, a 
point on w hich logicians are still di.stractingl\" 
at Viiriai.ee. (k.a.) 

Condition and Conditioned : 0 > r. Be- 
dhvjuv/j, Ipdinyt] Fr, condition, condidonne; 


lalilo conditionnelh'. (n.MAV.'i 

Conditional Morality: see Ahsorite 
Exifics. and Ethic An Theories. 

Condorcet^Marie J ean Antoine Nicolas 
Caritat» Marquis de. (i743'“94 ) F«cnch 


litx]. condhione. A condition is ( i ) a ! matln-miitician and philosopher. Porn at 


ram, an ‘cssentiar tiling or event without 
w-hicli another {conditioiicvl) cannot be, or (2) 
that wdiicli is * .sullicient ^ but not essential to 
the being of the other. See Necessary ano 
S f.'FFJciENT Condition. (j.m.h.) 

Tlio concept ion is more negative than 
cause, which is loolaid on as an active ]»nii- 
ciple, while a condition is often a limiting 
and defining principle. J. 8. Mill defines the 
C(»!.ditiorjs of a thing us tlie entire setting 
in which the thing exi.sts. Kant speaks of 


Iviheinont ; educated at tlu5 (.‘ollcge of Na- 
varre. Ill 1769 W'as admitted to the 
Acadtuny of Hcience.s. In I 777 be became 
permanent secretary of the AfTidmnv of 
Srience.^, and five years latei* was admitted to 
the Fnmcli Academy. He wmh a friend of 
d'Alernbeit, and had a large share in the 
Fncyc/opcdie, Elected to the National Con- 
vention, 1792, he voted usually with the 
Girondist 8. In May, 1793, he was prescribed 
by the Jacobins, and concealed himself foi* 
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eight moutha in the house of a irieiKl, whtoe 
he wrote his greatest work. He left liis prison 
early in 1794 to enjoy a countiy onling, 
was arresif'd, and thrown into the Bourg- 
la-lleiiie, wliere he was soon afterwards found 
dcjad, supposedly froin .self-)>oisoniug. Lamar- 
tine calls him ihe Seneca of niudern times. 

Conduct [Tiat. condvctu.% lead] : Ger. 
llandlutuj \ Fr. action morale] Ilal. aziona 
morale, condotta (pathological — E.M.). The 
sum of an iiidividnars etliioal aolions, either 
generally or in rclalion to some special 
circumstaiire. 

According to the diiTerent tendencies of 
their thought moralists S(»metiiues regard 
conduct or moral actions, sometimes cl laract or 
or motives, as the subject -mat ter with which 
ethics dciils. Beulliaiu is an example of the 
foruior ; Kant, T. H. (Jreoji, and Martineau 
are exaniples of the latter metliod. But as 
conduei both proceeds from and tends to form 
character, both co]»coptio 7 js are requiied. 
Even bv ITtilitariaii writei’s the actions w'hich 
go to make uj) moral or immoral coialuct 
are hold to be not external results hut inten- 
tions (. 1 . Alill, U tin /aria niiim, 27). Thus 
‘eoiiduct' is said by S. Alexander to he * a 
stale of mijuU and not ‘a mere outward 
act.’ ‘Conduct and character are in reality 
identical. A g(»od charncter cannot exist ex- 
c<‘j)t ill its conduct, nor aiv tiiere any actions 
a]jjuovcd hy morality which do not proceed 
from a character which wills them.’ ^v.K.s.) 

Conduct is populaily usi-d also for ac- 
tion of any sort, hut its n-st fiction, as 
a te<hnical term, to moral action is recom- 
mended. (j.M.n.) 

Littratt/.re: K, Si*>:NCKn, Piinc. of Kth.. 
Fart I (‘ D.ita’), cliap. i; Ai i XANmcu, Moral 
(trder and Ih'i»giv.<.s. Uk. 1. cluq). ii,; treatises 
on etlfics gi'iiorally. {w.u.s.) 

Conduction ( nor vo u s) : see N i-; r v e Bt 1 m v- 

LATIOX AND (’ON DUCT ION. 

Confession [fjat. con- faieri, to own]: 
Oer. Jirirlite ; Fr, con fi ssion ; Ital. amfen- 
done. This term is used in several sioises: 
(i) in relation to faith, as ‘confessinu 
of faitli/ when it means profession (see 
Cki:i:d); (2) in relation to sin, which is tlu* 
customary usage. In this cojinection it is 
of two kinds: (a) Fuhlic eoufession, or con- 
fession btTiVrc the whole congregation or 
meeting. This was a usage of the early 
Christian Church, and was closely connected 
with repentance and turning from ungodly 
ways of life. It now survives under the name 
of Fenauce in ecclesiastical circh»s; and in 
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times of religious (pietistic) revival, it in 
frequently emi»loyed mueli as it wu»s in tlio 
early (Church — partie.s who arc converti d or 
repentant relating their ‘ experienees/ (/>) 
Frivate, or auricular, confe.ssion. In the 
Boniaii (.'ailiolic Church this is a part of the 
Bacrament of Penance. As a Icgali/efl practice 
it dates fiom the time of Ltd the Great. 
Confessitm, practically of this kind, lias been 
retained l»y st»me of the Fiefi»rmetl chiireht?s 
as a prcliminai y to admission to communion. 

^ Literature: Binteriw. Denkwiirdiokeiten ; 
IvT.EE, Die Beiclite ; Silmkk.s, Die .Sacra- 
ment- Ijoichte ; Dallaeus, De Sacrainentalis 
Auric. ( -onfessione. (r M.w.) 

Confirmation [Lat. con- + firmare, to 
strengthen j : Ger. Firmciuatj, ConfiruLafina \ 
Fr. coujlrmatti/ti\ Ital. credma. In the 
Roman Gatliolic Church, the second of the 
hoveii sacra ineiits ; in the Refornied ch 11 relics 
which retain the practice, a renewal of the 
hapti.<mal vows, usually in pie|»iiratiuii for 
a tirsl communit)n. 

In the practice of the RiTormed churches 
the principal elcjiKuit in coniii-inatioii is cate- 
chetical. In the Roman ( 'atholio ( 'hurch the 
anointment of tiie candidate hy the bisliop 
with the chrism or lioly oil is the essential 
feature. Tliis custom grew out of historical 
conflicts concerniug tlie nature and implica- 
tions of ciuiftiinatiou and baptism, whicli at 
last resulted in resi rvation of the continnatlon 
eeremoiiv (laying on of liands and anointing) 
to the hierarchy, while bap>tism could be cele- 
brated by any ])iicst. (r.m.w.) 

Coufiict uncntal): see TNinniTiONf mental). 

Conflict of Laws {Conflictns Itijani was 
IIubeFs plirase in Ids Pradectii na^ i/rrlft 
Poioufii): (Jer. CoUision drr Pricntrtchts- 
vrrschinjencr tStiffi/tu; Fr. firnif iaUr- 
natiorml privi% droit (iril intern itional ; Ital. 
conjlitto di Icifiji, That hr.uich of law de- 
claring Ihe rules for determining tla* selei tiou 
of thi^ huv to be applied in cases Jirvctly 
alTectiug private interests, wliere there is a 
question betwi.*en domestic or foieigu law', or 
diil’erent foreign laws Holland, J uriti- 

^yrndence, chap, xviii, 353 fb). Among the 
leading subjects are marriage, divorce, con- 
tract .s hy persons under some legal disability, 
foreign judgments, ami succession. 

This head of law is the work of the last 
two centuries, and mainly of the nineteenth. 
Bo far as any state accepts any rules upon this 
Bubject, they become jiart of its municipal law. 

idUrature: AVhArton, 011 the Conflict of 
Laws; Btory, on the same; Dkf.y, on the 
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Laws of England, with reference to the 
same; Saviony, on the same (tians. by 
Guthrie, 1880). (SE.B.) 

Con^ct of Motives : see ]\foTivB. 

ConfHicianisxn ; Coniugius, and 

OniKNTAL PifILOSOPIiy (CljUlft). 

ConfaciuB. (551-478 n.c.) A Chinese 
teacher and philosopher. After his eighteenth 
year he held two subordinate posts in the 
government. At twenty- two he became a 
public teacher, and came to have, it is said, 
3,000 dist iplcs. Owing to the political dis- 
orders ot the time, lie devoted innch attention 
to the principles of good government. In 
500 B. c. he was made chief magistrate of 
Chnng-tu. Owing to his marked success he 
was made assistant superintendent of public 
works, and afterwards minister of crime in 
Lu. The je:il(»nsy and fears of neighbouring 
states necessitated his retirement from office. 
For tliirteen years he travelled from one state 
to another, usually honoured, but nowhere 
followed, by the rulers with whom he con- 
versed. From 483 to 478 he was occupied 
with literaiy work. 

CoufHision ( 1 og i cal ) [I t . confimdere, to con - 
found { : ( ler. Veru*orrenhnt ; Fr. confumm ; 
Ital. cmfimone. Confusion in thinking indi- 
cates two conditions: (a) a lack of adequate 
determination of the contents of the several 
thoughts (i.e. notions or judgments) constitut- 
ing llie total ajjprebension ; (6) specially, the 
lack of adequate determination of the all-impor- 
tant relation of order in thcvse contents. As a 
result of (f/), coni used thinking is characterized 
by its capacity for identifying or distingui.di- 
ing without sufficient grounds, a weakness 
to which the ainhiguily of words contributes. 
As a result mainly of (/>), confusion in 
thought exhibits itself in the various faliacie.^ 
which rest upon an iinpiTfect apprelieu.sion 
of tl»e bearing of evideiiee upon a conclusion, 
e. g. Petitio Pbinoipii and Ignobatio 
ELENCin (see those tenn.s). 

The definitions of clear, distinct, confused, 
&c., as quantities of notions, first laid down 
in Leibnitz’ tract {Meditat, de CogniUone, 
VirttUH et Idris, 1684, trails, by Paynes, in 
App. to Port Royal Logic) j found their way 
into all the textbooks of the Kantian school, 
and thence through Hamilton (^Loyic^ §§ 9-10) 
into English philosophy. 

Literature : good remarks, which supple- 
ment usefully J.eilinitz* rather scholastic defini- 
tions, are in Locke, Essay, Bk. II, chap. xxix. 
See also Mill, Logic, Bk. V. chap. vii. (k.a.) 

Confasiou (mental ) : Ger. rerwirrtheit ; 
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Fr, confusion mentals ; Ital. confusiom wen- 
tale. (i) As a symptom: a condition of 
cmharrassinent, distraction, or lack of clear- 
ness of thouglit and appropriateness of 
action. 

As a momentary condition it occurs fre- 
quently and normally in the transition from 
sleep to wakefulness, in recovery from faintness, 
or as an eflect of anaesthetics. In weakened 
conditions of the nei*vous system, as in neur- 
asthenia, a sense of confusion in mental orienta- 
tion may be a recurrent symptom; while as 
a more or loss serious and chronic condition 
with intervening lucid intervals it charac- 
terizes various forms of insanity, particularly 
those which involve dementia (cf. KatA- 
tonia). See Schiile, KUnische Psychiatrie 
(1886). ^ (J.J.) 

{2) A form of mental disease, elinically and 
nosologically distinguished by modern German, 
Italian, and French alienists (.see the works 
of Ivniepelin, Chaslin, Bullet, Morselli). It 
is a van<^ty of* amentia ’ described by Meynort, 
called also * confusioiiul amentia.’ Another 
variety is stupidity, or amentia atupida {de- 
inentia acuta). A tliird variety is hallucina- 
tory acute insanity, or the * halluciuutorisclier 
Wahnsinn’ of the German authors. (.e.m.) 

Congenital [Lat. c(m~ 4* ymitus, horn j : 
Ger. anyeboren; Fr. corujiuital \ Ital. con- 
ymito. Congenital characters are tlioso 
which are directly due to heredity, as 
coiitrastt^d with which are ac(pured 

in the course of individual life. They need 
not be Connate (q. v.), i. e. manifested at 
birth, but may often be ‘ deferrecl * to a com- 
paratively late stage of development, as in 
(ho case of the secondary sexual characters. 
Sef 3 Acquiubj) AND Congenital Charactebh 
( also for litei atnre). 

The clear distinction between congenital 
and acquir* d lias been rendered of importance 
ill view of tlio question whether acquired 
characters are inherited. If, as the Lamarck- 
ian school contend, this takes place, the ac- 
quired characters of one generation may 
become the congenital chanicters of the next. 

Literature: A. Wkismann, Essays upon 
Heredity, and Contemp. Kev., Ixiv (1893); 
H. Spengeb. Princ. of Biol., and Contemp. 
Bev., Ixiii (1893); Lloyd Mobgan, Habit 
and Instinct (1896). (C.Ll.m.) 

Congestion [Lat. con- + yerere, to ciowd 
together); G^ir. Congestion; Fr, congestion; 
It^. con^yestione. An abnormal uccamula- 
tion of blood in an organ or part; hyper- 
aeniia, (o.p.h.) 
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Co]i£;ruent [Lat. cotujrv^re, to come 
togetlier): Ger. DeckbiM, Deckpunkte; Fr. 
inuige de recowrement, points de recomrrement ; 
Ital. immagine da congruenza. A congruent 
or total image is an image wliich rests upon 
a number ot congruent points. Congruent 
points are points whose imiirehsions are, in 
the given case, referred to a single point of 
external s|)ace. 

Literature: Wundt, Physiol. Psychol, (4th 
ed.), ii. 173; Helmholtz (iclentifies CoiotE- 
sroNDiNG Points, q.v., and congruent points), 
Physiol. Optik, 2nd cd., 844, Sec also Iden- 
tical Points. (e.k.t.) 

Congmity [Lat. cmgruere^ to agree] : 
Ger. Kougrumz ; Fr. congruence ; Ital. con- 
gi'V.enza. The prop,.‘rty or quality of agree- 
ment uniong the p u ts of an aestln tic whole, 
involving, as compared with harmony, rela- 
tively greater emphasis upon tlie mere absence 
of the inappropriate, and relatively less em- 
phasis upon tlm presenctj of factors mutually 
coni].lemeutary. (T. Haiimosy. (,t.k.a.) 

Cougpruity and Condiguity [Lat. meritum 
de cimgruOf merit on account of agreemeiit • 
with; rnerilum de condigno, merit on account 
of likeness to]. These arc scholastic phrases, 
belonging to tbe period subsequent to Thomas 
Arininas, and cmplovrsl lor the purpose of ex- 
prr^.’^sing with point and iuevity the whole 
(lortriiie of grace, (.’ongiuity implies that, 
of its own natural constilntion, human nature 
has tlie pow'er to he obedient to God, and 
to originatr^ ceitain lower acts of obedience 
which tend to draw it in the direction of 
divine giace. Condignity means that, after 
Gorl has given liis grace to men, they pos- 
sess power to perform works of olredience of 
a kind so much higJier as to bo pleasing to 
Gorl. ' (B.M.W.) 

Conjugate Deviation ; sec I)eviatic»n, 

Conjugation (in hioJtjgy) [Lat. eoniu- 
Ger. Conjiigatian; Kr, conjugaison ; 
iUil. conjugaziime, Tlie temporary union or 
permanent fusion of two unicellular organisms, 
a process which is usually followed by in- 
creased multipliration by fission. 

The chief luological interest of this process 
lies irt its relation to reproduction. It is 
accompanied by a partial or complete mixture 
of nuclear matter, and isregarrleil by many as 
foreshadowing the union of spermatozoon and 
ovum ill tlie higher niany-celled organisms. 

Literature : Wkismann, Essays upon Here- 
dity ; .Maupas, Le rajeunissement karyo- 
gamique chez les Cilies, Arch. Zool. exp6r. 
etgen., 2«8Cr., vii. No, 12, 13(1889). ( ci . ll . m .) 


Conjugation (linguistic). The union 
under a connected seheme of all tbe inflectional 
forms of a given verb. 

The Latin word ccmjugaiio is merely a 
direct translation of the Greek avCvyia 
{syzi/gtj)^ a term applied by the Greek gram- 
marians, first, to any systematic collection of 
related grammatical forms, then to a systematic 
colleftioii of verh-forms, and especially to a 
classification nnifcing verbs of like inflection; 
thus, in Latin, the ‘ four conjugations.’ 

Verb-forms are primiirily classified in con- 
jugation according to voice, mood, tense. 
Di.^^tinctions <)f voice refer to the attitude or 
relation wliicb the action of the verb set forth 
through the subject bears to that subject. 
The UR-ertion of a man-sirikingy iVn- instance, 

I i. c. of tbe act of striking displayed in tbe case 
of a man, may mean (1) that the man does the 
striking, either without further infi>rmation 
concerning the object struck, leaving that to 
ijifereiice, or passing it by as not involved in 
the matter to l)e stated, as in the rnan strike^y 
—or witli statement of the object, as in 
man strikea a dog] this is called the active 
voice. (2) Thai the man himself is the ol»joct 
upon which tlie action cuinjdetes itself, as in the 
man is strucky the sulijoct laring lidt unstated. 
If it is m cessary to shite it, a phi ase is added, 
as in the man ?*# struck hg somchody* This is 
called the passive voice, and is a linguistic 
device for avoiding a statement of the subject 
or for throwing the obji^ct into jirominence. 
(3) That tbe ni.in does the striking, i.e. that 
the action of striking is exemplified in liini, 
and that he also reju'esents the splieie in 
which the action is satisfied or colik'S to its 
efi'ect. This is called the middle voice, in imi- 
tation of the helplessness of the old Greek 
terminology (/ifaorj;^). It is closely alJietl to 
the passive, being in langnage-hisiory gene- 
rally the category out of which the passive is 
gradually isolated into an independent exis- 
ti*nce. The subject may be tlie Bjdiere in 
which the action is satisfied in the sense 
(a) that the action returns upon the subject, 
as he strikes himself; (6) that the action 
returns upon something associated with the 
subject in its sjdiere, as Gr. €Ko\lruro riji^ Ktcfmkijtfy 
he strikes himself in tlie liead ; Xouopat rovs 
nodiiSy I wash my feet ; but \ov<o rvvs irtiduff, 
I wash the feet (of some one else) ; (c) that 
the action returns upon the subject as a par- 
ticijiant, as in he becomes a party 

to a law-suit; as against iWiifci, he passes judg- 
ment; (d) that the action returns upon the 
snViject as an interested party: thus bavdiu 
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(acl.), he lends; but he horrowb; time: thus an action may he presented as 

(e) that the action returns ujx)!! the subject going on in time pro&ent, j3a8t, or future ; 
in the sense that it is kept within the sub- as conipletcd in present, past, or future; aa 
jective sphere, involving an iiitenscr ])artici- simply oceuiriug; as consisting of repeated 
pation of tin; subject in its operation : thus actions, &e. Tlie inllectioniil languages liave 
opw, 1 see (of the objective ‘seeing*); but generally an insuflicient supply of forms to 

I see, iippreoiate, and feel. TJiis is common serve for all the conceptions wliich might 
in verl.KS expressing the sensuous and spiritual demand expression ; hence two or more arc 
activities. frequently <jU art ered upon a single form. The 

The M(U)d of a verb concerns the tone of paradigm is a re.sultant of compromises be- 
the as.sertion. The j)redicate may be asserted iwoeii supjily and demand, 
of the sut'jeet in various attitudes, tones, or Litcrrulure: B. Di:Lim(’:CK, Vergleichendo 
moods. Tlie earlier attempts, led by Gottfried Syntax dor Indogermanischcn S]>racheii 
Hermann (1772-1848), to identify the mood?^ (2 vols., 1893-7); icferences under Piiilo- 
with the Kantian categories have, with tlu- logy. (ili.w.) 

displacing of logic hv psychology as a guide Conjugation (logical). An ol).solete term 
in grammatical study, been eutiivly diseon- used l»y Aymleiu.s {Dfi Doct. i^iatonis, Ilk. 
tinued. The inflectional mechanism of the III. 20S, ed, Bipojit, 1788) to indicate the 
diflerent languages variously adapts itself to connection ot ju'v. posit ions with a common 
the few simple and often vaguely deiined teiin as premises of a syllogism. The 
modal distinctions .seeking cxpres.sion in the term is evidently coined from the Greek 
folk-mind. The ljidi/-Kuroj)oan languages " ' ' 

recognize tlie following: — The indicative is 
the mood which presents the assertion in the 
guise of reality. The sidijunctive is origin- 
ally the mood of the willed idea, i.e, it in- (2) mac; Ital. invafu, amnato (suggested — 
Vulvcs a.s.-urance, promise, and a consciousness l.m.). (i) In botany: congenitally united, 

of personal cijntrol, and is distinguLslied Ibus e. g. of leave^ united at the l>as.ft. (2) In 
from the future indicative, which states a fore- 7.ooh)gy : applied ttj congenital characters 
sight of fact, a propliecy. In Latin gramnmr which appear at or shortly after birth, 
tlie term subjunctive is used in a much wider The word connate is Irequently used in 
Bcnse. llere it designates a class of gram- zoology as synonymous wdlli eongenital. It 
matical forms in which the sul.junctive and j has been suggested that the ineaiiing should 
opflative, and probably also future uses, have i be restrii’ted, as in detinition (2), in whmii 
nearly blended. It is tluueftne in JiUtiii j ease those characters or modes of instinctive 
the mood of tlic nou-rcal. it introduces j response whieh are congenital fall into two 
flic assertion a.s a conception of tlie inind. j classes, (w) connate, (/>) detei’j(;d. See Lloyd 
d'hc optative niooil originally represented the | Morgan , und (i 896). (0.L1...M.) 

2»i t dicat e as a desire. Th«.* imperative, origiji - 1 Connection JLat. eo;e//rC//oJ : Gei’. IVr- 
ally not a mood in the jmojxu' sense, used ii'hifidmty) Fr. Jtal. Gonn-etinhmc, 

form of tJie vrrb for the expre-ssion of a de- i l.’sed in psychol<»gy for dilVeKuit. sorts of 
man(l, \vi( bout reft-reiice to a subject. (.'OMUiN ATiuN (q. v.). *l’he latter term is 

The moods were originally independent of preferred. (.i.M.ii., ri.r.s.) 

the lenses, and the creation of orderly Connotation [Lat. con- to mark]: 
paradigms, in which forms liave both nnxal Ger. Miteinheiirt'iftu, A/Hhtzidrhnfnty, confto^ 
and tense, is appiirenlly a Kccoiidary develop- fafiv (adj.); Fj-. Gonnotadan \ Ital. cortnokt- 
im nt. The optative iqqK'ars first only a.s i\, ztt/ne (.-ugLO «ted — K.Ai.). The Loin is opcui 
piesent, i. c. without tense ; the snljunctive in to nn»re than one interpretation, (i) The 
the earliest rcctinl is limited to p)e.«-ent and scholastic logicians, from (he time of Occam, 
aoi i^t. 'J’he development of moods fur perfect and pcrha]»s a little earlier, used the word to 
aiid future is jelaliwjy late. indirute an aspect of terms o|q»osed toaleolute. 

'file lYmse of a verb concerns tlie relation Jlomo stood mfqAicitvr or abKdutely for 
of the verbal action to the matter of time, niftni stoixl primarily lor a quality; 

Tensf.‘ may expresH (i) the date of action, i, e. .•'ecundarlly, or cimnoialivtlt/, for the subject 
its location in time ndatively to the time of of that quality. 

Hpeakiiig, US i>Mbt, pit sent, future; (2) various (z) l^lodcrn logicians, hdlowing J. S. Mill, 
ai^pect.-: of the action relative to its use of have so far re.voi.sed this. Looking to the 
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Conjunctive (in logic): .see J)is,n;Nc:Tiv;i:. 
Connate [Lat. con- natus, boinj: Git. 
(i) rertraihsm, (2) uiujiAomi . ; Fr. ( 1) connSy 
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function of general terms, they define connota- 
tion us the attributes making up the nieuning 
of the term, wlmt is implied ; and contrast 
with that the denotative asptet, the sphere 
of application of the term. The distinction 
is clear and iiui^orlant, so far as class terms 
or common nouns arc concerned. St.c Mkan- 
INCr, and 8JGNI11CATIVJ5. (K.A.) 

Conscience [Lat. con- + semdiaj know- 
ledge]: Ger. Oewimm; Fr. rQn.<rjimce (cou- 
sciousnese, for conscience moralfi ) ; Ital. 
coacienza. The conscionsncs.s of moral w<irth 
or its opjw.site as ncmlfesttal in character or 
coiidnet, togetlier witli the consciousness of 
personal obligation to act in accrudaiicc with 
morality and the consciousness of merit or 
guilt in acti/ig. Moj-o precisely defined as 
the rccogniiiou by tlie iiidivitlual of tbc 
moral value of ebarmter or conduct, or the 
recognitioii of the ultimate moral Jaw.s or 
priiiciples upon which moral judgments con- 
ecining character or conduct rest, togtdher 
with tlie attendant cunsciousness of })ersonal 
obligation and of merit or guilt. 

'J’he ieriii conscience, like its Greek equiva- 
lent ner<(<':a;fny, and Latin equivalent cou- ! 
srientia, means litmally ‘knowledge with/;! 
hut it has a s|)»'eilica]ly ethical significiuu'.e | 
which tiio Greek and Latin terms only gradu-i 
ally acquired. Tlie Fiomdi toini conscience, 
though also u.scd a.s an cqui valent of the 
English ‘ coiiscience,’ cmimKuily means simply 
' eonsciousness,' In the New Testament the 
term iu frrH|ueiitiy used in the 

et hical sense, i. e. not merely L r ‘ conscious- 
ness of oiu/s own state m* arts/ but for ‘ con- 
sciousness ul tlieir moral wurtli or valin-/ 

l»ut tlie term is not used as a teelinical 
term of ethics by tl'e classical jihilosophers. 
In Aristolle’fj Ethics the conception which 
iqipioiu jies imrst neaily to the modern English 
use ot ‘ cimaeieuce ’ is often trans- 

luted ‘prudence/ but usually, in tbc Ethics, 
more nearly eiiiiivalent to ‘ moral insight.’ 
It was in connection with the greater stiess 
laid, especially hy the Stoic pliilosophei’s, u|Km 
the rati< iial miturc of moral law that sjieeial 
prmninence eamo to l>e attached to tbi- sub- 
jective witm^ss to morality in the iudiNidnar.s 
consciousness. Tims tlie self-dcpendcnt Wise 
Man of the Stoics is distinguislu'd by a con- 
sciousness of bis rational and moral worth. 
Lilt bis consciousness of the moral law is 
dcsignaled simply as naison, or the ruling 
fwrt of the soul. The elaboration of the 
doctrine of conscience is due to the scholastic 
writers, wlio ma<le dominant in tlieir ethics 


the conception of morid laws a.s laws of God 
revealed by him in tlie soul of man, for the 
regulation of huinan conduct, 'J.Vo character- 
istics di,stiiiguished the scholastic doctrine of 
coiiHcience. In the first place, a di;dinction 
was drawn between (a) the conscioiune<s of 
the uiiivershlly binding rules of conduct, to 
which tJie name Synjikrk.sis (q. v.) 
given; and {li) tlie relation to this general 
rule <*f the paiiicular case: tin? latter being 
c;ilJed specifically arnsnentia. This di.-tinc- 
tion is, in essence, adopted by leading modern 
moralists of tlie Intuitii iml school. I>nt tlie 
terminology is clcmged. The term syii- 
dcresis has fallen out. of use; and the term 
consc.iencf iiRludes (If ii is not always re- 
stricted to) tlie consciousness of the universal 
I law or laws of mur dily, wliile tlie term 
I ‘ m<»riil judgment * Ls sometirm .s used for the 
I application of tin* gem ral rule to the particular 
case. In the second place, conscience was 
interpreted as an intellect ual pnwer. The 
moral quality of an net ion was said to he 
recogiim*d by subsuming tlie ad. under the 
general rule firmulateil hy conscience. In 
tliis way rules of conduct came to he systema- 
tized after a juridical pattern. Actions 
(whether real or jiossildc) were classified ami 
ref'erreil to tlieir ap|iropriate piriiiciple.*? or 
moral rules. In carrying out this systema- 
tizaiion difficulties arose as to the rules under 
vviiich certain iioiimis should be mbsumed ; 
and thus conflicts of opinion were brought to 
light coiiceriiing the moral worth of such 
actions. These came to he known as ‘cases 
of conscience.^ The dilliculty of a}»plYing the 
formal principles to the details of oomliu t, and 
the dith rences of moral judgment which arose 
ill this way, gave rise to the science of 
tUblTJ.STRY (q. v.). 

Loth Ihcahove characteristics may lie traced 
ill the view of conscience held by the writers 
de.scribr:d by Sidgwick of Eth., I. 

viii. f) as (logmatic intuitioiiists. But the 
doctrine of coirsciciicc elaborated by the 
Eiigli.sh moi-alists ba.s a dill’eient origin. 
A<hini Smith remarks (J/or. VII. 

iii. 3) that ‘the woicl conscience dues not 
immediately denote any moral faculty by 
wliich we ap[)roYO or div<approve. Conscienco 
supports, indeed, tlie existence of some such 
fiicult}’, and properly signifies our conscious- 
ness of having acted agreeably or contrary to 
its directions ’ — a .statement Avhich harmonizes 
with the forgotten echolnstic usage. In 
llobhes, and even in Shaftesbury, the word 
cannot be said to liave been used as a techiiical 
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term ; anti it is uotKeal)le tiiat, when r.setl, it 
has comniojih (if not always) the signification 
of a consciousness of wrong-doing, not of right 
(cf. Sliaftesbury, Inquiry, II, ii. i). But it 
was through the pioiniiicnce given by Shaftes- 
bury to the ‘moral sejise’ that the doctrijie 
of cojiscifiict*, as lukl by the Eiiglish moralists, 
arose. This doctrine vvas first elaborated by 
Butler. According to bim, conscience does 
not, of itsell and ininn diatrly, tend to action : 
it is the ‘ principle in man by which he 
approves or disapproves bis heart, temper, 
and actions ' ; ‘to preside and govern, from 
the very economy and constitution of man, 
belong to it ; * and it is from this supremacy 
of conscience that we get the idea of Iminaii 
nature as a system or constitution — and a con- 
stitution adapted to virtue, 

in two respects at h ast Butler s account is 
im]H rfeci : as regards the relation of the sub- 
jective principle, called conscience, to the objec- 
tive moral law, and as regards tl»e ooufititution 
of tiie principle itself. In the first respect 
Butler asserts strongly (though not quite 
uniformly, when he speaks of its relation to 
self-love) the supremacy of conscience — 
assuming, therefore, that the individual eon- 
Bcieiice is in harmony with objective moral 
law : ‘ he hath the rule of right witliin, what 
is wautiug is only that he honestly attend 
to it/ 

A negative answer would thus seem to be 
required to the question of the schools : ‘ can 
conscience he educated?' This negative 
answer is expreshly given by Kant {Werle, 
ed. Haiiensrtcin, vii. 204 ; Abljot's ti ans., 310), 
although he allows that ‘it is possible to err 
in the judgment whether sometldng is a duty 
or not ’ ; conscience being thus distinguished 
from part icnlar moral judgmentfl and identified 
with the ultimate printaple (<f Practical 
Beason ((p V.), Subsequent ethical analysis 
has been largely occupied with the endeavour 
to bring out in detail the relation of this 
inner response of conscience to the external | 
order of the social environment. Hence the I 
attempts to trace the giadnal evolution of 
conscience, made by J. S. Mill, A, Bain, H. 
Spencer, and many others. From this point 
of view conscience is held (with many differ- 
ences in detuii) to be a social conBciousiiess 
gradually built up in the individual by the 
influence of his environment: the specifically 
moial element entering, according to Spencer, 
when a less evolved feeling is controlled by 
a more evolved feeling. 

This psychological view is accompanied by 
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a modification of the doctrine to which Butler 
tended concerning the rational constitution of 
conscience. The rational or reflective element, 
it is held, comes last in the synthesis. It is 
preceded by an emotiunal and active response 
to surrounding eonclitions, exhibiting itself in 
a variety of moral and quasi-moral sentiments, 
only at a later stage rounded Ciff and reduced 
to a formula by intellectual reflection. This 
account succeeds in giving an explanation of 
the historical and individual divergences of 
‘conscientious judgments'; it needs to be 
supplemented in order to expluiu the uni- 
versal authority claimed by conscience — what 
Butler called its ‘supremacy.' The social 
influence which determines the development 
of conscience almo^t entirely in its earlier 
stages is itself transcended in the rational or 
sclf-conscious organization of the moral lift- ; 
so that conscience becomes not merely a social 
self, Imt an ideal self. 

LiUratnre: Butlek, Sermons, and 

IHss. on Virtue ; J. S. Mill, Utilitarianism, 
chap, iii ; A. Baix, Emotions (3rd ed.), 285 fF.; 
II. SpEi 4 Ci:ii, Princ. of Ktb., Pt. 1 (‘ Data'), 
ebajL vii; T. H, Gheex, Proleg. to Eth., 
Bk. IV. chap, ii ; Elslnhaus, Wesen uml 
; Kiitstebuiig des Gewdssens. Also literature 
cited under Ethics. (w.e.s.) 

Conscious Illusion Theory (in aesthe- 
: see Akt and Aut Tueokiks, and 
Semblance. 

Consciousness: Gcr. Bewfmtsein) Fr. 
cmficience.; Ital. comenza, Tlie distinctive 
character of whatever may be called mental 
life. 

i ‘ It is the point of division between mind 
and not mind ' (Baldwin, Elemmla of PsychoL, 
57). Wherever there is not total unconscious- 
ness, in the sense in wdiieli wa attriliute un- 
consciousness to a table or a log of wood, 
the existence of some form of mind we 
denote by the vrord consciousness. * What- 
ever we are when we are awake, as contrasted 
with what we are when we sink into a pro- 
found and dreamless sleep, that it is to Ixi 
conscious. What we are less and less, as we 
sink gradually down into dreamless sleep, or 
as we swoon slowly away ; and what we are 
more and more, as t)ie noise of the crowd out- 
side tardily arouses us from our after-dinner 
nap, or as we come out of the midnight of 
the typhoid lever crisis/ that is conscious- 
ness (Ladd, Psychol., Dcscriiy. and Explan.^ 

30)* 

In the earlier English psychologists the 
word signifies the mind’s direct cognizance of 
6 




CONSCIOUSNESS OF KIND — CONSENT 


its owu stales aud processes. Thus Locke : 

‘ Consciousuess is the perception of what passes 
in a man’s owu mind ’ (^Essay^ Bk. II. chap. i. 
19) ; Reid : ‘ That innnediate knowledge which 
we have of all the present operations of our 
mind' {^Works, Hamilton's ed., i, 222). The 
wider usage which is now generally adopted is 
due to the Associalionist School. 

Literature : Bain, Appendix to Emotions 
and Will; Hamilton, Metaphysics, Lects. 
ix, xi-xiii ; Sigwart, Logic (Eng. trana.), ii. 
130-4; Wundt, Grundriss, 238; Beneke, 
Die ueue Psychol., 1 7 1-206 ; Lewes, Physical 
Basis of Mind, 353 If. (g.f.s., j.m.b.) 

Consciousness of Kind : Ger. ( 1 ) Arlsinn 
or A rthewuHStsein (snggt*st ed. Analogies : A rt- 
Imjriff 'm h>gic, der Art Leufe, Leutc alter Art 
(j.M.i 3 .)i (ialtU7ujiihen'u,<istii«in (Barth)), (2) /ic- 
wusstsdn der Gleichheit; Fr. (i) cm science 
declasse, (. t . m . b .), esyrit de cor]>s^ ( 2 ) conscience 
de smtilifude ; Ital. (i) cof<cienza di clause 
(j.M.n.)i spirito di corpo, (2) coscienza della 
simililndrae {f.lella rassonuyliauzd). (i) Con- 
sciousness ot self, however vnguo, as having 
Konjethijig in cninmon with another. 

This di fmition is preferred to that below 
(2), iiiasinucli as it dofs not attempt detailed 
analysis of thi^ form of Social Conscious- 
ness ((|. V.). Sere also Socius. The French 
term ei>pdt de cotps has been used in the 
three languages tbr the phenomenon in this 
broad sense, but with empliasis on the side of 
action, and on some special bond of union ; so 
that it is well to have a recognized English 
equivalent. This dciinition, moreover, is not 
incoujpatiblo with the second (2), since it 
leave.s to furilier discussion tlie various psy- 
chological luctors involved, and permits dis- 
agreement in regard to them. The French 
and German . equivalents (2) recommended 
by E.Ti.G. fieein psycliologicnlly ambiguous 
and unavailable, fi»r each of them is equiva- 
lent to * consciousness of rt'soiublauce,' which 
means quite another thing in current di.seus- 
eion. (J.M. 13 ., 

(2) A complex state of mind combining (a) 
organic sympathy, (6) perception of rcsem- 
blanccB and claKsifniaiion, (c) letlective sym- 
pathy, {d) aftV'ctioii, («) desire for recognition 
and for affection or sympathy ; und awakened 
by the presence or the thought of an individual 
who, in important respects, resembles oue- 
self. 

Introduced by Giddings {Prim, cf Socioh, 
1896), and by him made the fundamental 
postulate of sociology. More fully analysed, 
described, and applied in Elemmts of Social. 


(1898). The phenoinenoii, though not culled 
by this name, was recognized by Aristotle, 
Nie. A’<A.,Bk, VIIL chap.ii ; Dante, II Convilo, 
Treatise III, chap, i; Spinoza, Ethics, Part 
III, i>rops. xxvii, xxxiii, xlvi, lix, def, xviii ; 
Spencer, Prine. of Psychol., § 504 ; Baldwin, 
Uaudh. of Psychol., Feeling and Will (1891), 
193, and Social and Eth. Interpret, (1897), 
chap, xii and App. D. Spinoza's propositions 
are particularly clear. 

Literature: titles cited above. See also 
Social Consciousness, and Socius. (f.h.g.) 

Consensual Actions and Movements 

\JusA.C 07 istnsus, agreement]: Ger. (2) Mitbewe- 
gung\ Fr. (2) vioxivtimnts associes, syncinesie 
(P.J.) ; Ital. (2) movimenti consentanei. ( i ) In 
psychology : reflex and instinctive tu-.tions 
which ai*6 stimulated bj' dearly conscious 
Bciisatious, In this sense there are n«) exact 
foreign c<j[uivalcnts in use; tliose given for 
Sensoki MOTOR are nearest. 

(2) In plij^siology : involuntary movements 
coiTclated \vitli or accompanying a volun- 
tary movement. See Accompanying Move- 
ments. 

(i) Used by Carpenter {Jifent. Physiol., 
82 f.), who contrasts such actions, as to their 
seat in the neiTOiis system (above the spinal 
cord but beneath the cerebrum), with the 
spinal reflexes. Shad worth Hodgson {Met. of 
Experience, iii. 134. iv. 150) uses the term 
in the wider sense, although quoting Car- 
penter, of actions which are themselves clearly 
known, and whose end is fore.^^een, but which 
involve no inhibition, effort, or volition (largely 
H.artley's ‘secondarily automatic* actions). 
That is, Hodgson seems to include ‘ idio- 
motor' actions, widle Carpenter uses ‘sensori- 
motor' as equivalent to consensual. Cf. Con- 
scious Keflex under Keflex. As these latter 
terms are more exact, ‘ consensuar is uot 
needed. The Latin form c&nseufiiis was 
used fur the union or * harjiiony ' of parts of 
the animal organism : cf. Baumerus, De con- 
smsu partium humani cotporis (Aumtelodami, 
1556). (J.M.B.) 

Consensus gentinm [Lat.]. Universal 
consent, common consent, or catholicity, con- 
sidered a proof or test of certain principles. 
See Tests op Truth. (j.m.b.) 

Consent [Lat. eon- + sentire, to feel] : 
Ger. Eimvilligung \ Fr, eonseniement ; Ital. 
cmisenso. The volition to allow something 
to take place. I consent to an action; I 
assent to a proposition: a distinction in- 
volving that between belief and vrill, Cf. 
Belief. (o.p.s.-j.m.b.) 
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Conseutience f Lat. can- -f seniire, to feel] : 
Ger. Gt^sammteynpJltnhnifjy niedrnjes Ichgefiihl ; 
Fr. smtimenf du mot jmwitif ou aryarngne ; 
Ital. mntvmeyrlo foridirmentale ddV io onjanico. 
Tlie ft?lt unity of consoioiu^ness cousidfivd as 
arisin,!; on the basis ot‘ serisatioii, a])art liom 
all intellfctuMl processes. 

IMivart speaks of consenticiice as *a feeling 
resulting from tlie unol)servod syntbosis of 
our &onsatit)ns* (Proc. Zool. Soe., London, 

1 88 4, 403; quoted in Century Diet.), and as 
an ‘ unintellortual sense of self.’ Tlie term 
M-as also used by Lewes, but is not in geneial 
use. it might l onveuit-utly be adopted, seeing 
that it denotes the condition of unity of which 
other writers describe piirticuhir ]jhases by 
such })hrases (q.v.) as ‘ Anoetic Uniiy of t.Vui- 
sciou.sness’ (Stout), ‘Passive, coinsrioiisness/ 

‘ Passivity’ of cons<riousnes 9 (Pi ad ley, Balilwiik). 
‘Consensual’ (( 'arpeiiter, S. Ilodgsuij). ‘Or- 
ganic Self’ (.Ribot, Mackensie). G.KS.) 

Consequence | Lat. con- 4 - seyuere, to fol- 
low]: (ler. (^nothnendiye) Fohjc] Fr. conse- 
quence ; Itah conseguema. A geneial term 
for dillerent forms of condbioning or re- 
sulting. See (‘AUSE AND FaTF^'T, Ul)d 
fc>F(jl.i.i:\CE (logicul). It is c<»ntrasted witli 
sec[Uence, in that it indudes tbe idea of 
ueces.-aiy connection, wbit b tl\e hitter docs 
not. AVo f 5 ])oak of a ‘imre .sequence* which! 
L not a conseiqueiice. Cf. al^o FtmcE and 
Condition. (j.m.b.) 

Consequence (in ethics). The results of 
an action, so far as tliey are distinguishalde 
from the action itself. 

The line lietwecii an action and its conse- 
qui rices can only be drawn in a more or 
arbitrary way. 1’lie clcaiest distinction might 
seem to be to limit the term consequences 
to those results whicJi aie not foreseen or 
intended by the agent ; but this definition is 
excluded by the familiar usage of tlie term, 

I specially by Utihlariaii wi iters. One set of 
consequences can be witli tolorahle clearnffi.s 
di.-tinguislicd in (though hardly from) the 
action: namely, its etlVitd.s ujion the feelijjgs 
of otiier consciou.s jicn-on.s. TIjc Utilitarian 
morality, ina.-much as it inakos the worth of 
conduct de[>end u|»oii its etfects. is rrcquentlv 
called a ‘ morality of conHequeJie»*.s,’ In thi.s 
sense the term is used by liejuliam. ‘The 
geneial teu<i»‘ncy (»f an Hf:t is more or less 
pernicioiKS accunling to tbe .sum totid of its 
consequences. . . . Ain-ing tbo con^eijuenci s of 
an act . . , eucli mdy, by one who view.s tlienj 
in tbe capacity of a legislator, can be said to 
lie material, as either consist of pain or plea- 


sure, or have an influence in the production 
of pain or pleasure.’ See Btnitluim, Princ. of 
J/or. and Lexjisl., chap. vii. (.WMi.s.) 

Consequent and Consequence (logical): 
Ger. loyische Folye, Consequenz; Fr. conse- 
quent ; ital. conseguente. A relative term, 
de.signatiug a judgment, the context of which 
is asserted to liold good, a.s following from 
the assumption tliat the context asserted in 
another judgment, called relatively the Ante- 
cedent (q. V.), holds good. To tlie roluliou 
between propositions, so connected that the 
position of the one can ies with it the position 
of another, the abstrai t name C.’onscqucnce 
may be given, and evidently the abstract ininie 
may be used in application to all cases in 
which the truth of one judgment is asserted 
on supposal of the truth of one. or more other 
jinlgments. 

(}n the term cOiiscqumtia and the scholastic 
elaboration id* the doctrine connected with it, 
see Prantl, (h^sch. d. Loyik, iii. 137 if. (k.a.) 

Conservation (in pf<yclu>log\ ) , Lat. co//.--f 
servarCy to keep] : Ger. Fidia/lunyst^ermuyen ; 
Fr. conservation ; Jf;il. conserva:zio)ie dd ricordi. 
An ohh r term for what is now called Ki;tkn- 
TiON (rp V.). 

IJM'd t4> describe the group of functions by 
which mental expm*ienees are * coimervtal.’ 
Hamilton {Leefs. on Met., xxx) trials of 
the ‘ Con.servative or Retentive Faculty ' as 
‘Memory pj'oper' (see hi.s lcftrni?d notes on 
earlier usage). (.'I’, Rubier, de Psychol., 

chap. xiv. The term retention is now used 
by most psychologists ; the abstract form 
rcteiUivoisess (Rain) being also available and 
cuiivcni'uit. (.j.M.n.) 

Conservation of Energy or Conserva- 
tion of Force: G‘U-. Frhalfuny der Kraft 
(iJer Imryie)', Fr. cn ns* r vat if nv de>( forces 
I'eto-ryir); Juil. consevvazume dellr. forze (dvU' 
cneryia). Tbe general law tliat, in a system 
of boilie.s neitlier a^.ted u])oii by, nor acting 
upon, anything outside of itself, the total 
energy of the system remains iuvurialde, only 
changing from one form into another. JtJee 
Kneugy, 

The s}^tem of bodies under consideration 
may be a swinging pcmlulum, the whole 
earlii witli every thing on it, the solai* sywtcni, 
or the entire univeise. It should be said 
that no s.yst(‘m of bodies less than the 
entire universe can be wdiolly isolatial from 
outride acl i«m, been use, do what wo will, heat 
will lie conducted or raiiiat(.‘d aw'ay. The 
most we can do is to make the amount of 
heat received equal to that radiated, and then 
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the law will hold. Iidimalious of tiiiH law 
are to he found very early. It first attained 
th <3 dignity of a scientific doctrine throiigli 
the investigations of Meyer (1842) and .Joule 
(1843). (S.N.-H.n.F.) 

Literature: discussed from a pliilosophical 
})oiiit of view by SrKNCJOK, First Ihinc.; 
Lotze, Aletapljysic!- ; AVundt, Syst. d. 
Philos,; Waiu), Naturalism and Agnosti- 
cism, ii. (.j.M.n.) 

Conservatism: Q(i:r,C{yn»f.rvatisruu 6 \ Fr. 
C(inserL'ati;>'‘me ] Ital. consercatismo, (1) Tl»e 
strong love of what is old, custoinaiy, 
and familiar, in opinion, social life and or* 
ganization, religion, morals, &c. (2) In socio- 
logy : h}i])ilual opposition to change in social 
institutions, usages, or luanncrB, 

* We Semple not to express the belief that 
a truer spirit of conseivaf isrn, as to cvery- 
lliing good ill the priiiciph.s and professed 
objects of our old institii! ions, lives in many 
who arc determined enemies of those in.^litu- 
lions in tlu ir present state, tlian iu most of 
tiiose who arc tlieinsiJves coiisin'vatives ’ (J. S. 
Mill, Itissf'.rtnti<i?i 8 and dJiatmifsimtSf i. 202). 
See 1 ,ihi;i;ai 1.SM. 

LUerainre : sec under Social PsYCiroLOnv, 
and Sock I LOO Y. (F.ii.ti., 

Consideration (in hnv) j Lat. cmisnhra- 
Gcfjrnlfistuny ] Fr. caaa*^ ) Ital. 
ron:^idera::ioue, 'riic nuiterial cause of an 
ohiiL'-alory contract ; that whi<.-li a promisor 
con.dtlcrs, and tlic law admits to be, a snllicicni 
e«|ui\itlent. for what be promises to do or 
forbear. The law reijuires it to Imve 8(»nu;; 
value, but it need not be all adt quate compen- 
sation. 

Us legal value is mensuicd by the detri- 
nnait wdiic.li it W'oi ks to the promisee. Sec 
Smith on and Lav\ § 184. Natural 

love and atfeciiou is a snlliu'ent consideration 
to make an exrcnted gift <»f land, by deed, fully 
effect ua I, and is temmd a ‘good’ considera- 
tiiin, I’ nder most giivenimonts certain legal 
forms may supply the w^ant of a c(»imidera- 
tion. liy tin; common law, such an cllect is 
produced by exeeutiijg a contract under seal. 

The ol>liga tion of a contract, in early society, 
<;oTues from its fiuni. A consideration is not 
admitted to la; sullicient to support a contract 
to be performed in the future, until a some* 
what, advanced stage of civili/atioii. 

Literature : M.mxe, Ancient Law; Holmes. 
The (^mm.on Law', sects. 7, 8. (s.K.it ') 

Consistency (topical) [Lat. co-n- + stare, 
to stand j ; Ger. ( ehi reinMiiamv/itg, Fohje- 
richthjkcit] Fr. consist ance ; Ital. eo/tyrricn^a. 


A relative term, applicable toasei ics or group 
of connected projiositions, and expressing the 
fact that their connection cmifonns to the 
general logical laws of inference. It implies 
more than cum[ajssil>ility, and it is evidenlly 
one condition, at least, of truth. The logic 
of consistency, or Poriinil Logic, is a state- 
ment of the gemc.al nih .s to w hich a group or 
series of j>ro[‘Ositions must conforin, if it i.s 
to .secure the lirsi and simph st condition of 
truth. (K.A.) 

Consonance [JaA, con- -f sc/narcj to 
soundj : Ue)'. Cwisonnnz ; Fr. conso'naiice ; 
ita],accordico'nsonatiti. The relative unitaii- 
uess or diversity of the total iinjiression })ro- 
duced by a comjimind tone or cboid is called 
respectively Consonauce or Dissoiiaj.ee. Tliey 
are populai ly distinguished as bring pleasant 
land uiijdeasant. (c.l.f.-j.m.h.) 

The Intervals (q. v.) allowed by tlie laws 
of musical bai inniiy are of three kinds : perfect 
consonances, inqx iL-et consenanccs, and dis- 
sonances. Pel lertly consonant are octave 
(1:2), fiflli (2:3), and fourth (3:4); im- 
perfectly consonant, major third (4 ; 5), minor 
tliird (5 : 6), major sixth (3 : 5), minor sixth 
(5 • iLe rest are dissonant. 

( onsonanco and diss(»nance have been ex- 
plained : (i) by an unconscious apprehension 
of, and conscious satisfaction and dii-salisfac- 
tion with, simple ami complex viination ratios 
(liipps) ; (2) by presence or absence of Beats 
( q. V.) (llelniliolt/) ; (3) by degree of direct 
tune relationship ( Wundt); (4) by degree of 
fusiuii t»f constituent tones (Sliimj>f, Kiilpe). 

Literature: »STUMi^F,Tonpsycbologie,ii. 231 f.; 
Beitr. Ak. ii. Musikwiss. ; KClff, Outlines 
oi I'syehul.. 304; WuXLT, Physiol. Psycliol. 
(4111 c*d.), ii. 71; 11 !;i Muoi/rz, Sensations of 
Tone, 226 : Liri's. (..'riiiuUhatsacben d. S(‘elen- 
lebcns, 260 f . ; I’svch. Stud. (t885L 92; 

I Zeitscli. f. JVvc'iol., xix. i ; Sanfoki), Course 
in ILkjk r. IVycliol., e.xpts. S3, 93. 94. (L.ILT.) 

Consonant (vocal) : see .Vleh auft, and 
PlfOXETlO. 

Constant Error : Oer. konsfanfer Fehler ; 

Fr. err Ciir con si ante ; Ital. errore cosiiinie. Set*. 
Eniom.s OF OnsKiiVATiON. 

Constant Quantity: see Vaio aut.k. 

Constant Keturn : see iNouFAsiNa 
Bett^ikn. 

Constituent Society ; see SocitiLOOY. 

Constitution \ bat. cotisfituere, lo osiab- 
iirfb): Gcr. Const itufi'n: Fr. C'-nsf.itution; 
Uu\. costifiizione. riu.' entire group of dotor- 
niining lactors of a thing iu so far as they 
are internal or organic lo it, Cf. OiUtAnism. 
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The limiting cases are illustrated (x) in 
biology, in that a new-born organism is said 
to inherit its entire constitution, and (2) in 
e,g. a drove of slieep, herded by dogs, wliich 
has no constitution ut all. The conception is 
illustrated also in theories of knowledge which ' 
distinguish principlos that are ‘constitutive' 
from those that are * regulative.’ The new- 
born organism inherits its constitutive prin- 
ciples, but adds regulative ones when it comes 
into contact with an environment ; the flock 
of sheep has in the dogs its regulative prin- 
ciples, but gels a constitutive one. as soon as 
the individual slujcp begin to follow the bell- 
wether. In various soits of Oiigaxization 
(q. V.) the regulative is emphasized, while in 
a true organism it is the constitutive. Cf. 
the remarks made under FoitcK axd Con* 

DITION. (J.M.15.) 

Constitution (in law) : Ger. Staatsverfas- 
8 un^y StaaUyrundyesetZy G'rundr erf unsung ; Fr. 
conntitution ; [lal. costiluzione. The funda- 
mental and supreme law, or laws and institu- 
tions, Cijnstitutirig the rule of organization 
and government of some particular association 
of persons ; e. g. a state, or kingdom, or a 
})rivate society. It may be written or un- 
written; arranged in systematic form, as in 
the American plan, or made up of certain 
historic documents and national usage s and 
traditions, as in the case of Great Ih’itain. 
The term is also used, with less accuracy, to 
signify the terms of association by which a 
confederacy of sovereign poweis is estab- 
lished. 

In Roman law, a comtitutio was that 
w^hich the emj)t’ror had constituted by a 
decree, edict, or epi.‘;tle ; also an interlocutory 
praetorian edict (Gains, i. 5). 

The constitution of the United States is the 
supreme law of the land, and overrides any Act 
of Congress, treaty, state constitution, or state 
statute, which is in conflict with it, but only 
to the extent of such conflict. Each of the 
United States has a constitution of its 
own. 

The office of a written constitution cannot 
properly be extendtid beyond di awingtbe out- 
lines of the government, and laying <Jown tlie 
main rules of administration. * A constitu- 
tion, to contain an accurate detail of all ilie 
subdivisions of which its great powers will 
admit, and of all the means by which they 
may be carried into execution, would partake 
of the prolixity of a legal code, and could 
scarcely be embraced by the human mind. 
It would probably never be understood by the 


public. Its nature, therefore, requires that 
only its great outlines should be marked, its 
important objects designated, and the minor 
ingredients which compose those objects be 
deduced from the nature of the objects them- 
selves,* See McUulloch v. Marylaud, 4 
Wheaton's United States Reports, 316. 

The first written constitution in history is 
that adopted by the planters of Connecticut 
in 1639. They did not, however, possess, and 
hardly tlaimcd, political independence. The 
first written constitution framed for them- 
selves by a people asserting their own 
sovereignty w^as that of the state of Virginia, 
adopted June 29, 1776. (s.e.b.) 

Literature : PoMEKOY, Ooiistitutional f^aw, 
Iiistruct i ons (1875); Sc a oul kr, Con st i t u- 
tioiml Studies (1897); Bcikjess, Polit. Sci. 
andCon^litutional Law(i89o); S. K. Baldwin, 
Mod. l^olit. liistit., chaps, i and iv (1898); 
UxKiST, Hist, of the English Constiiutiou 
(Eng. trans.) (1886) ; Tuckeu, Tiie Constitu- 
tion oft lie United States : a irltical Diseussion 
of its Genesis, Development, and Interpreta- 
tion, i. chaps, iv and v (1899); Tamb.vro, 
Le Relazioni fra Li Costituzione e PAmminis- 
trazione (1898). 

Constitutioual Law: Ger. StiwK^rrcht \ 
Fr. droit i>U'*lic. loi conntitafio-nndlc, lot 
oryanique (a law of a C(UJ>,titutioiial nature) ; 
Ital. diritto costitnzi(ynale. The law pre- 
Kcribed for a political .society by its organic 
constitution : the law applicable to questions 
of constitutional right and duty. 

In Great Britain the constitution is made 
up of ccrtiiin historic usttges, traditions, and 
docuiiicnt.s ; of the latter, Miigna (Jhiu ta, the 
Petition of Bight assented to by Charles I, 
and the Bill ef Biglits of 1688, being the 
cliii f. It can virtually be altered by Act of 
Parliament. In the United States, constitu- 
tional law is derived from the written con- 
stitutions of the s«!Voral Bfalt s, and of tlie 
Unite«l States ; and tlieir provieious can only 
be altered by constitutional amendments, 
adojited in the manner proviiled in each con- 
stitution for itself, or by a constitutional con- 
vention, duly called, in which the whole people 
are represented by their delegates. * Con- 
stitutional law, in the form which it has taken 
in the United States, is an Ameiieaii graft on 
FngJish jurisprudence. Its principles and 
rules are mainly the work of the present ( i9tb) 
century. They rest on the fundamental con- 
ception of a supreme law, expressed in written 
form, in accordance with which all private 
rights must be determined, and all public 
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authority administered' (State v. Main, 69 
Connecticut Reports). 

The construction of every written document 
is a matter for the judges, not for the jury, 
in the trial of a cause. That of a constitution, 
therefore, always presents a judicial question, 
and as no statute can be valid if in conflit^ 
with the constitution, it is in the power of the 
judiciary to refuse to enforce or respect any 
statute which is contrary to the constitution, 
as they construe it. 

Some of the Presidents of the United States 
have asserted tl»at, so far as their official duty 
is concerned, they have a right to construe 
the constitution of the United States for 
themselves, with no ri'gard to any construc- 
tion which tl.c Supremo (.uurt of the United 
States may have [daced upon it, except such 
as tlie rcuHoning of the court may demand. 
This doctrine is most explicitly set forth in 
President Jackson's Veto Message, on the 
oc(yisioii of the. passage of the Bill to ro-charter 
tin/ United States Bank, in 1832. 

.Tinlges will not decide that a statute is un- 
consiitiif ioind, unless the case is plain, 

'l h(‘ conception of a law rc.struijiiiig the 
legif-latuni, and eaj)al)le of enforcement by 
ex( entice or judicial officers, i a contravention 
of ail act of legislation, is essentially an 
AmcMican one. Constitutional law can only 
exist in a state whore tlie powers of sovereignty 
are dividetl between different depart incuts, 
each possessing a certain independence of tln.^ 
others. (S.E.n.) 

LiUrainrt \ Bi ACKSTONf], Commentaries on 
tlie Law of England, i. chap, ii ; PoLf.OCK, 
First liook of Juri.spriidcnee, Part JI. chap, 
iii ; Rossi, Cours do Droit Constitutioiind 
(1866); Cooi.EY, Constitutional Limitations 
(1890); Coxk; .hidicial Power and Uncon- 
sfitutional Legislature (1893) ; l)irKy,Lawof 
the Constitution (1889); Thayer, Case.s in 
Constitulional Law, i. cliap. i. (1894), 

Constraint : see Restraint and Con- 
straint. 

Constraint (social) : Oer. Zu^ang ; Fr. 
coniraintt ; Ital. coercizione. The direct com- 
pelling influence of one personality or of the 
so<dal environim^nt iqH)n another personality, 
considered as a source, or the only source, of 
Social Organization (q. v.). 

The constraint theory is usually traced to 
llegolB ‘ master and slave ' doctrine. Its 
principal and ablest advocate is Durkheim. 

LiUrature : tlEOKii, Encyclopadie, Part III. 
§§ 43 *“3 (Philosophy of Mind, Wallace's 
trans., 55 f.) ; Dukkhkim, De la division du 


travail social, and Le Suicide; Barth 
( critical). Die Philos, d. Gcsch., i. 289 ff.; 
liALDWiN (critical), Social and Eth. Inter- 
pret., § 317. (.J.M.Ii.) 

Construct fLat. constrverey to heap up]: 
no foreign equivalents in use, A word 
used by Lloyd Morgan {Animrd Life and 
Intrlligfiice) to indicate the fact that in 
the familiar objects of experience the mind 
supplements what is diiectly presented to 
sense by the addition of representative ele- 
ments integrated therewith through associa- 
tion ; BUch a product is called a Ckuisti uct. 

When for exam[)lc a man sees a sheep 
on a distant slope of dow^n, the w^ord sheep 
stands for a construct formed through the 
.suggestive force of a retiind stimulus under 
ceitain given ciicumstanccs. The word wnis 
not ])ropo.sed as a technical term, but was 
used f T purposes of exposition. (c.t.l.m.) 

Constimetive Imagination : see Ima- 
gination. 

Constructiveness: Ger. frodneiive or 
sehiypferisrhi ThitigleAt \ Yv, function 
live ou crcatricy,\ Ital. funiione coatru^tncey 
facnltii di cosiruzieme (rmntah\ Mental 
constructiveness exists if, and so far as, 
the ideas and conceptions which enter into 
a train of thought become Bystcmatically 
modified or newly combined in the process of 
thinking. (o.i .s.-,i.m.b.) 

Consumer [Lat. con- + sumerey to take]: 
Oer. Co 7 imment ; Fr. consotnmateur ; Ital. 
€&nm7titUore. Man in his ca|)acily as a re- 
cipient of the services of others. Cf. the 
second of the definitions of Consumption. 

There is no class of consumers to be .<<harply 
distinguished m cccteTiso from a correspond- 
ing class of producers. Nearly all men are 
producers and consumers by turns; but so 
many economic events aflcct men, in their 
capacity as coiisumeiH, in a dilTercnt manner 
from that in wdiieh tln^y aflect their capacity as 
producers, that it is often convenient to make 
an abstraction of the former relation, and study 
a group of men in this light solely. Such study 
is specially needed in dealing with ]uc>l)lems 
of practical economics, many of which have 
Buflered from a neglect of this aspect, (a.t.h.) 

Consumer’s Bent: the English term is 
giuierally used in the other languages without 
translation. The excoFS of the price which a 
person would be willing to pay for a thing, 
rather than go without it, over that which he 
actually does pay (Murshall). 

It has long been obvious that, if the Fame 
article represents different coFts of production 
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to lUftVrent sellers, those who can produce 
more cheaply will enjoy a gain corresponding 
to their advantage over llieir competitors. 
This gain, so far as it is due to advantage of 
location, was recogiiijied hy Iticardo under the 
name of economic rent ; and the liicardian 
conception was extended by Mangoldt, and hy 
Walker, to cover the results of other ailvaiitagoa 
besides those of location. But it was reserved 
for M arshall to emphasize the fact that the 
same article may represent difl'orent degrees 
of utility to ditferent buyers; and that those 
who consume with gieater pleasure or ad- 
vantage enjoy a gain iji utility as consumors, 
which bears a striking analogy to the saving 
in cost to certain producers. Marsliall tliere- 
fore extended the term rent to cover con- 
sumer’s gains of this kind. It may be doubted 
whether the extension is a wdso one. Bent 
represents differences in expense of production 
rather than in cost of prodtiction ; and utility, 
which is in some sense the converse of cost, 
is in no sense the converse of expense, 
siimer’s Gain or 8ui})lus seems a better term 
than (/onsuiner’s Rent (iiiid is also used by 
Miirshidl). (A.T.)i.) 

Consumption: Oer. Fr. 

eoTiMmimation: Ital. cmmimo. '^J'he dtv tract hm, 
whollv or in part, of any portion of wealtli 
Olalthus). 

ComsuTuption may be regarded as negative 
production. Just as man can produce only 
utilities, so he can consume nothing more, 
lie can produce smvices and oilnr imma- 
terial products, aiid he can consume th(»m 
(Ma rshall). 

The study of cmisuniption of wealth is 
much more recent and developed than the 
study of production. It dates from Malihus 
as a. beginner; it was soint?\vhat developed by 
the Fi encli ecommiists \n tlie early [»art of the 
J 9tli century ; but its modern scientific form 
W'as first indicated l>y Giessen (1H54) and 
Jevons (1871), Jn its theoretical aspect.^, it 
has been carefully .studied by tbo Austrian 
.school of economists (Menger, Wieser), and by 
(.dark ; its practical liearings iiave been de- 
veloped by Marsball, Smart, and Patte»i. It 
is not fully settled wbetlier the application of 
the term should be coniinetl to matt rial goods, 
as in tlie first of t)ie definitions given, or ex- 
iende<i to thiiigs immaterial, a.s in the second. 
Mo<!em practice tends towards the latter 
u.sage. 

Literature : Makstiall, Princ. of Econ., 
Bk. IIJ. (A.T.H.) 

Contact Sensation [T.at. vonfaclti^, from 1 
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cmi- -f tangerej to touch]: C^er. Berlihrungs^ 
em2)/indu/ig ; Fr. seihmtian ds contact ; Ital. 
acnsazione dl contatto. A sensation made up 
probably (l)csi^oir) of Touou Sknsation 
( q.v.) and Phkssijke Sj;nsation (q. v.). 

Literature-. Dessoiu, Du Rois-Beymoiid's 
Arch. (1892); Sanpokd, Course in Fx[)or. 
Psychol., expt. 22; 8 kkgii, Psychol, physiol. 
(1888), 82. (J..M.1}.) 

Contagion (social and nienfal) [Ltd. 
con- F kmgere, to touch] : Ger. {sodale imd 
jisifchische) Anstiichung ; Fr. co 7 ita(jio)i {Hfciale 
et fUf^ntale ) ; Ital. contaglo (sociale e psichico). 
(i) In .mdology : the imitative repetition of 
mental stales, generally of impulsive or emo- 
tional sorts, from perstin to person, wlnm 
exhibited on a large scale. While crmtaglon 
thus understood is a social phenomenon of 
mimetic Kes.kmbi.axce (((. v.), the marks hy 
winch it may be more closely defined must Ixj 
taken frotn psychology. 

(2) In psychology : a. form of imitative sug- 
gestion ; a point of view which ex]>lain.s tlie 
character of !)ciiig widespi’c-ad which is essen- 
tial to contagion coiisiileved as a sociological 
fact (stM* above). Both meanings are Ixtsed on 
tin* pathological analogy of the contagion of 
disease, 

Liferafiire : see under (Jrowd, SoriAT4 
Psychology, Suggestion ; also the manuals 
of mental pathology; Vjeuk.wlt, Die 
psycbische Anstcckung, in Naturvi.dker und 
(’uliurvblker, 89. (.T.M.n.-(nF,s.) 

(;\) In psycliialry : a foiau of imnasliate 
imitation of delusions, erroneous emuM ption.s, 
ami path^»logical feelings. Generally tlii.s 
cjudogion is the product of family life, or of 
identical moral ami social conditions. 

The impulse which dcvolo[*s into conlaglon 
may bo r«‘gai dcd as tlm common and funda- 
mental impulse of Imh ation (<j, v.). In its 
lowest form, to which there is also a morbid 
analogue, imitation i.s Mietrhani<‘al, and consists 
in the blind and unreflectlve re])ctitiou of 
w'hat is presented to the aoiBes. In a more 
devebjped and less direct form, it is rt'presentod 
by the moulding, in greater or less part, of 
one’s actions and Ixdirfs in accordance with the 
actions performed and tin* beliefs lield by tln.)se 
, among whom we live and move. Amongst 
movementfi in wbicb mental contagion plays 
a prominent part, .some are merely amusing as 
illnst rating the vagarii s to which the spell of 
contagion renders mankind liable ; such as 
the tulipomaiiia of tlie i7tli century, the wild 
speculations of tiu? Mississippi scheme and of 
tlic South iSea Bubble, and theendhiss fashions 
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in dress and manners; while otliers have a 
seriouB and sad iiiipori forthe history of culture. 
The various epidemics of witchcraft, the danc- 
ing mania, the Flagellaiits, the search for the 
philosopher's stone and the elixir of life, and 
in part the Crusades, represent inslances in 
which it is not always clear what is normal 
and what abnormal. 

On tlie strictly abnormal side, mental con- 
tagion, as exaggerated iinitalioji, may appear 
in idiocy in the form of a senseless imitation 
of all acts and sounds (see Eokolalia.). It 
appears in persons of a susceptible and neu rotic 
temperament, in their tendency to he unduly 
affected l)y the actions of others, particularly 
actions which present an clement of novelty or 
hizarrerie, or involve emotional excitement. 
lleJigiuus excitement offers many instances 
of tlii.s hind (see Ivuidkmjcs, mental), while 
the fact that suicides, murders, or any unusual 
forms of crime tend to ho imitated is wcdl 
Known. Another class of extreme cases are 
those in whirh distinct insanity is cornnuiui- 
cated by contagion, (Jases are known in which 
con.stant association with an insane person 
brings on a similar form of insanity, or in 
wiricji the shock, which arises from witnessing 
insanity in another, produces insanity. Like- 
wise, the simultaneous affeetion of twf) or 
more pei'-oiis — calk'd by the French fitlie n 
d( fi.r • Diiiy be cited as inst ances of contagiruj, 
acting probably on a predis|>ose(l nature. In 
certainmental disorder.s, part icularly A 

(<j. V,), morbid contagion hs a most prominent 
Hiid eoin]dieated (aclm- of the disease. 

Liffruture ; arts. Communicated Insanity, 
and Imitation, in Tuke's Diet, of Paychol. Med. 
(and rcfei‘enoe.s there given); also leference.s 
under buTATUnv and ^>in;or.S'TioN- ; Hinscn,, 
Epidemics of 1 1 vsteria, in roj). Sci, Mo. ( 1 806), | 
544 ; M ACK A Y. 1 1 isl. v)f oxtraovilinai y Po}»ular ! 
Delusions (i8f,3 ); E. KuOnku, Die Folic 
a deux, Allg. Zeitscli. f. J'sychiat., xL 634; 
Aknaito, La Folio a deux, &c.^ Ann. 
iMed.-Psycliol. (*893); PiumsT, Etude sur la 
Folio ‘k deux, Tliese de Paris (1893); 

COOK, Connnuiueatod Insanity, Amer. J. of 
Insaii,, li. 518; luEi.AND, Tim Plot on the 
Pirain (1893), 206, and else where; Sinis, 
Psyclml. of Suggestion (1898). also Century 
Mag. (1896), 849; Lehmann, Abeigliiube u. 
Zauberei (1898); A, D. A\Tim:, A Mi.st. of 
the Warliire rrf Sci. witli Tlreol., chap, 
xvi, and elsewhere; FiociEn, Les iMystenes 
de la Sci.; P. Rkgn.um), Les maladies epi- 
d^miqiies de I'espiit (1887). (J.J.) 

Also Cii. Feke, La Famille ndvropathitiue 


(1894, on predispositions to the name mental 
rlerangements) ; H. Mabion, La Solidaritri 
morale; Lakeque and Falket, I^a Folio k 
deux, oa Folio communiqufe, Ann. M6d.-. 
Psychol. (1877) ; Kegih, La Folie k deux, ou 
Fulie simultanee (1880). On psychic ej)i- 
deiuic.s see (‘almeil, De la Folie, ii (1856); 
also SiGHELK, Folia delinqiienlc, ‘ Delin- 
quenza eettaria.' (l.m.-e.m.) 

Contemplation [Lat. contemplare, to coti- 
temjdate] : Cer. Contemplation ; Fr. contem- 
plation \ Ital. contemplazione. (i) A state of 
intuition of the tlivine, or of alisoiption in 
one’s own mental life, as in Mysticism (q. v.). 

(2) Csed l(X>irely for mor e or less pei.sislent 
meditation and introspection. In this sense 
the contemplative life is contrasted with the 
active; and certain modes of experience (e.g, 
the aesthetic) are said to be contemplative, as 
not apparently involving conation. (j.M.n.) 

Content [Lat. contentus^ cojitaijied ] : ( Jer. 
Tnhalt; Fr. mature, contenu; Ital. contfiridi), 
(1) Whatever in any way forms juirt of a 
total consciousness considered in abstraction 
from its form, its relat ions, and all of its 
implications; or the whole together with its 
constituents. Yet the form or relations, con- 
sidered as a whole, may be a content. 

(2) A constituejit of any kind of presented 
whole. 

(3) An object meant or intended by the 
suhj(‘ct (Pradley, Po^anquet). Fee I.nte.nt 
for this meaning, content being reserved for 
sense (i). 

(i) 'rin's is a term which has recently come to 
be used to secure a neutral way oi referritig to 
what is in the iniiid, without designating its 
elements (wlietlier cognitive, atfective, or cona- 
tivc), and without raising tlie (picstion as to 
the mind’s ultimate relatimi to the matter and 
to its form. Lonteiil may thusl)e cliaractcri/.ed 
as Melt/ ‘prestuHod/ ‘willed’ content in this 
case or that. It is convenient, as allowing 
the qne.stion ns to whether this or that asjv ct 
of ex])eri(*nce is a content or, in some way, 
only an attrihute of a content; as in the dis- 
cussion as to whether Mnental activity' is a 
content, and, if so, of wiiat s<»rt. So also in 
questions of mental functional proce.s.s or pro- 
cedure (as in {irguuientatioii), we may dis- 
tinguish conveniently tluj presented content 
(arguetl jihoui), and the process (the arguing), 
going on to ask whether the laUtr is also 
found in consciousness us a content. The 
utility of the term may also he seen in the 
question as to how < lianges, development, &c., 
in content arc possible. 
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(2) 'I’liere has heen a teiulency io restrict the 
terra content to wluit is called above pivseiited 
content, i. e. the matter of cognitive and intel- 
lectual processes (Miijislerhei^r). This has 
arisen pussihly from the tlistinction between 
*jTvive<r ami * presented' or ‘oii^dnal' con- 
tent, where tlic revival is understood to be 
intellectual revival, by images. It is advisable, 
Iiowever, it would sreni, to leave 0|»eii the 
possibility that experiences not cognitive may 
be iiitellectuMlly revived (e. g. ‘ felt content ' 
revived as ‘ represcniled content'), and also 
that all sorts ol coiitent may be revived 
in other than intellectual (e. g. affective in 
form). (j.M.n.-G.P.s.) 

Literature (rather on topics involving tlie 
conce}'tion of content than on the term itself): 
Mt^xsTEiajKRG, Tde Willonsbamllung ; WAni), 
Eiic)c. Hrit.,art. Psycljology; Stout, Analytic 
Psy<hol., i. 14.5 f.; pAunwix, Elements of 
Psychol., Glosejaiy. Also literature under 
Activity (mental). (o.f.s.-j.m.b.) 

Contiguity (law of) [Ijat. con- -f tang* re, to 
touch j: ( «ei’. (/rsietz <J(r Ikruhrungmssodation) 
Fr. loi diassodatiou par contigirit^l Ital. legge 
dtlV asHOciazi me di contigiiith. This law 
may be stated as follows : when preaeiita- 
tions, or other usscciable contents of con^^cious- 
ness, occur simultaneously or in immediate 
sequence, tlie correspuiiding mental disposi- 
tions beconie associated. Of. Association 
( of ideas). (G.F.s., j.m.bO 

Contingent [Lat. con- ‘{‘tangere, to touch] : 
Gcr. (i) ahhdngig, (2) ztifdlig; E>. contr/i- 
gent; Ital. contingmte, (1) Conoitioxed 
( q. V.), Also (2) synojiymous with the ailjec- 
tives Chance (q. v., first meaning) and for- 
tuitous (see Pkohaiulity). 

It is recommended that contingent he con- 
fiTjed to meaning (i), which includes the con- 
ception of cliance (second meaning only), as 
defined in the theory of probability! The sulr- 
stantives contiiigence fahstract) and contin- 
geiK*y are then synonymous with chance in 
its scientific meaning. (j.m.b.) 

Contingent (logical): see Modai.ity. 

Continnity [liat. continuare, to join to- 
gether]: Ger. Cirndrinitm, tytdighit; Fr. 
continuite; Ital. contirmlta. llelative same- 
ness through a seiies of chaiigc-s, stages, or 
positions : in so far as aiiy of th« determining 
conditions of an a.s])eet of leality remain un- 
clianged, in so far that aspect is said to be 
coiiiinuous. 

More special cases of the notion of con- 
tinuity in matiiematics and biology are given 
Qiider the following topics, and ij> psychologv 


under the term Continuum (q. v.). In philo- 
sophy the term uniformity has served in the 
doctrines of Unifokmitt of Natube (q-v.) 
and Unifoumitabianism (q. V.) to express this 
meaning. Cf. literary citations in Ei.sler, 
Worterb. d. philos. Begriffe, Stet igkeit. (j . m.b.) 

Continuity (in biology) : (i) Of life. Tlie 
doctrine of BiotiENEsis (q.v.) summed up in 
the dictum, onim vivum e vivo, 

(2) Of cells. The doctrine that every living 
cel] is derived from a living cell : omnis cellula 
e cdlula (see Cell Theoby). 

(3 ) Of gt'rm-]»]Msm, The doctrine that any 
cell, or group of cells, capable of developing 
into a complete organism, contains nuclear 
matter directly continuous with that from 
wliich the oiganism of which they are the 
pioducts wjiLS developed. This doctrine is the 
inisis of Weismann's studies of heredity {Die 
Kontinuitdt des Keimplamia, 1885 ; Germ^ 
Plasm, 1893), to which it owes much of its 
currency. Of. Hebedtty. Oj*, more par- 
ticularly, as applied to the germ-cdls, the 
doctrine that the germ-plasm in tlio offspring 
is not formed anew, but deiived directly 
through cell-division from the germ-plasm of 
the germ-cells of the parent or parents. 

(r.LL.M.-E.S.O.) 

(4) Of variation. The doctrine that the sort 
of variation which is eff»?ctive in producing 
evolution is by small and continued increments 
in the same direction, as opposed to the view 
that it is by sudden welbinurkiKl leaps (so- 
called * discontinuous variation/ on wdiich see 
Bateson, MaV riah for the Studg of Variation, 
1895), Cf. Variation. (c.ll.m.-j.m.b.) 

Continuity (in geonn try) : the points of a 
right line <!oiis(itute an ordinal assemblage 
of points, wbicli is called continuous because 
it possesses the following attributes ; — 

(1) Between any two points of the line 
there are other points of tlie line. 

(2) If all the points of the line are dis- 
tributed in accordance with any given law 
into two aRS<'ir)l)lage 3 , A and B, so related 
that each jioliit iu A lies to the left of every 
jKiint in B, either the assemblage A will 
{)osses.s a last point to the right, or the 
assemhhige B a first point to the left. 

In other words, it is not only the case, as 
Aristotle would have said, and as follows 
from (i), that there cannot be both a last 
point, P, in A, limiting A to the right, and a 
fiist point, Qy in B, distinct from P, limiting 
B to the left ; but also that either A ov B 
must have a limiting point, that a definite 
point exists at which the separation of the 
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points of the line into the aasemhlages A and 
B occurs, and at wliioh the line itself is 
separated into two distinct jjarts. 

Every other ordinal a8seinl»lage which 
pOFsesses these or analogous attributes is also 
crillcd eonlinuouB. Thus tl}e points of a line 
segment, the points of an unhrokt n curved 
line, the totality of the real nuniljers, both 
rational and irnitional, aJl constitute con- 
tinuous assemblages. 

The significance of the first attriliute is at 
oijoe a])parent. It is equivalent to the in- 
finite divisihillty of a line segmont, wdiicli 
Aristotle maintained and lilpieurus denied, and 
whieii Kant made tin* definition of continuity. 

But this attribute alone is not snllicient 
for euntimniy. Thus the assemblage of the 
ijilioual numbers - -or of tliose points of 
a right line by w'bich tliey may I'C repre- 
sented — possesses it, but is evidently dis- 
continuous. Tills assemblage does not possess 
the attribute (2). 

Thus since there is no rational number 
whose cube is 2, we may di>tiibute all the 
nitional numbers into an ass('mbl<gc yf, con- 
j-istlng of whoso oubes are less than 2, 

onri an assombhige B, cmisisting of those 
wliv'se culios are greabu' than 2. Evidently 
tiich number in A is less than every number 
in B, But iiiero is no greatest number in . 4 ; 
tor wboti any niti<‘nal number has been 
:jsv.i<;]iO(l w-boso cube is less tbau 2, it is 
always [ao-.siblo to fin<l a greater rational 
wdios.‘ ciibe is also less than 2, And, in like 
manner, there is no least number in B, 

Wo obtain an assemblage of numbers wdiieb 
possfsso'i the attribute (2), and is tberef(»re 
eont innous, only wlieu to the rati<uials we add 


dimension — assemblages which are them* 
selves coiitiiiiious. JSee Space, and Con- 
tinuum. 

Litrrature \ Dp:djekint), Stetigkeit u. Irra- 
tionale Zahlen ; (h Cantob, Grundlagen elner 
allg. MannichfaltigkciLslehre. (hji.p.) 

Continuous Quantity: see Continuity, 
and Continuum. 

Continuum [Cat.], Tliat winch has tlie 
property of (k)NTiNUiTY (q. v.), 

lu psyciiolog^y the conception of continuum 
has been developed mainly by Waul (^Erntjc. 
Brit.^ 9th ed., art. P.-ycliology), who main* 
tains that tlnrc is in all mental change or 
develoj)nient a progressive «litl’ereiitiation of 
that which was before less dillcrcntiated back 
to a th<iO!eti<*al state, before specirn; experience, 
in which tliere was an undiiTei entiak‘d tit Id ; 
a sensory or ]>resentation continuLim, ami a 
nn*tor ceniinuum. ‘ Working backward, ' says 
Ward (luc. cit., ^,5). ‘ we are led ... to the 
conceplion of a totum obiecti rum, or objective 
conf iiiunm, wliicli is gradually ilitferentialed. 
. . . Actual picsentati«)ii consists in this con- 
tinuum ln'iiig ditierontiated.’ The meaning 
of ibis position is seen in its op[jo.sitioM U> the 
su-called atomistio view represented by f 'on- 
diliac and the .\ssoeiationists, which depicts 
rmmtal growTli and change as a ]>rogressive 
uniting of elements bol'ore sepaiate. and dis- 
continuous. See Mind-stuff Tjieoiiy. The 
Conception of a continuum is also e.xteiuhHl 
to each of the qualitative senso- fields — an 
auditory, a visual, a touch, a oobair, &e. oou- 
tiinnim, each of ilieiu being conceived as 
having u oontinnoms field of its own, not 
broken in upuii by events from oflitjr fields — 
within wbicli the ]iriscnfat ions of tlio sanm 


rlio number and all otb(?r irrational num- q^^alily or class, while diirereni lated, arenever- 
bers ; and. iti.like manner, a contininais tliclcss held iogetlier l/v conliiuious gradation, 
assemblage of |»oints, wboii to the pm'nt.s Ifh \^ anl s view it is interest ing to com- 
vvbich reprOiBent the rational numbers wo add pjuotbat contained in Coriielius s /bsy/t /mZ. als 
a. |)oint for every irrational nniiibei*. hrfuhrnngsivis<rnt:rhatt, Uornelins does not 

This snbilo aitribiiio (2) oi coJifinuity n^o tin* word continuum; but he gives a view 
escaped notice until very recently. It was mental development essentially aitalogf)U3 
first brought to light imlependently in the to\\Mrds,excej»ttliat]»edenicssubconscious- 
(^irly sfweiities l)y Cr. Caiit()r ainl l )edekind. ness, and identifies all dilTercntiation with 
The extensioji of this analysis of ccmtinulty conscious distinction, 
to twM» i«nd three diinen.sional sj^ace is obvious. Littrahire : \\ ARpaml Coy^nelius (as eiitd 
Tims tile assemblage of all the right lines in above); James, Trine, of I'sycliol., i. chap. 


a plane wdiioii pass tliioughoiic and the same (j.m.u.-G.f.s.) 

point is ordinal, and pctsses.ses attributes Coutra-couative ; see Action, and 1 n- 
aiialogou.s to (i) and ( 2 ). And eveiy i>oiut voluntary. 

of the plane lies on one or other of these lines. Contract [ Lat, contraehis^ from con- -f 
The points of the plane may, therefore, in a fra/icrc, to draw]: Ger. Vertraf/ ; Fr. contrat; 
variety of ways, be distiibnted among the I tab canlratto. (i) A coincident expression 
elements of a continuous assemblage of one t>f will by two oi‘ more persons, intended by 


I. 
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all. or naturally caloiiloted and by some of 
them inteiidcd, to alter the legal relations of 
all to each otiior; an agr<;enient betsveon t\yo 
or nioj'G parties to do or not to do a certain 
tiling (St urges v. C^rownin.sliield, 4 ^^boatoii’s 
U. S. Iveport.s, 1 1 7). 

The act of agreoing is the contract; the 
consequent cliaiii^e of relations expresses the 
ohligation ^v!lich proceeds from it. 

(2) A written doenineiit executed by the 
contracting' parties, setting forth the terms of 
tlieir agi eement. 

In the lioman law there couhl be no con- 
tract without a coMsecjutuit obligation. An 
oldigation was of the essence of every contract. 


ligationihus, treating of oblig. ex contractu, 
quasi ex contractu, ex maleficio, quasi ex 
inaloficio — or express and iinpliod contracts, in- 
tentional and unintentional injuries ; Holmks, 
Comniun Law. Lects. 7, 8 , 9. (j.b.-s.k.b.) 

Contractility (niusculnr) [Lat. con- + 
trahere, to draw togetln r] : Ger. Contracfnms^ 
fdhiykeil; Vi\ contractilite; Ital. contrattiUtd. 
The property or function of living tissues to 
react in some way when a proper stimulus 
is applied. See Vital PROi’KaTiKS, and 
Muscle. (c.p.h.) 

Contraction (mnserdar) and Contrac- 
ture: Gci*. Zvsamnvfnzuhuny^ (more exactly) 
Verkiirzuny] Fr. contraction', Ital. coatrazitme. 


Aereemeid.^ without an obligation, wdiicb | Action of a muscle by which its ends are 
would i'Upport an action, were styled coii- 1 brought closer togetbor. (Vmtracture is a 
ventioMs {convnitio) oi* pacts {pactum, iMuctio). | condition in which the muscle fail.s to elongate 
They might have a defensive force, in case of : normally after a contraction; also called 
an action l»y v>ne of the ]airties against the • ‘ contraction - remainder * (Hermann). See 
other. An !igr«‘ement expie.^scd with certain \ Mu.scle. (C.F.h.) 

forms, or foumied a]»on certain transactions, I Contradiction (law, principle, or axiom 
bt caniea contractus, ‘ Sed cum nulla subest | of, in logic) [Lat. con:tni-\-(Jicfire, to hpeak] : 
causa propter conveiitioncm. ide constat non : Gcr. Grumhatz des WHdersjrrucIts; Fr. jyrm- 
posse c'on.stitni obiigatlonem. Tgitur cl j^e dt conir ad kti on 'y \U\\. leyyc di contraddi^ 

pactio obligalicmeiu non pnrit.scd parit excep- ; 'J’be Frinciple of Contradiction is but 

tionem' ii. 14, de. Pactis. 7, § 4). Onr'.the explicit statement of a .simjile condition 

definition of contract corresponds to the llomau j uiidtT which tliinking can claim to attain 
definition of a convention, and may be com- its end, truth ; or, negatively, without which 


I)ared with Savigny’s deTinition of an agrc«*meut 
(Vei'trag) i\ 9 . *the ludon of -ieveral persons in one 
concurient declaration of will, whereby their 
legal relal ions are determined. ' In English and 
American law, while a contract not founded 
on a sutlicieut consideration, unless cxpre.sscd 
in writing under .seal, cannot .sup])ort aji net ion, 
it is none the less a contract. We recognize 
illegal contracts, and void contract.s, a.s cou- 
Ij act.s (cf. A.n.son, Frinciples of Contract). Cf. 
Co.VSIDEKATIOX. rs.E. D.) 

Contract involves not a mere proniiy-e(nudmn 
jHictu/nf but an obligatifiii at law {ohiif/atw). 
It involve.s a relation of free ptr.sons. To 
Iioman Jaw and to Kant, marriage was a con- 
tract, and to Hobbes and other philosophers! 
tlie union of men in states or even Hocietiosj 
is founded on contract. Sec Social Cox-| 
TKACT. Wherever there has been law- there 
Las Ifceii contract, but the present exactness 


thinking may not attain its end. To aiiy 
assertion in wdiioh it is dcelare<l that some 
thought-content hold.s good, there is conceiv- 
able an opposed assertion, winch iloes no inx)re 
than declare that such thought-content does 
not hold good. Assertions so opposed are callerl 
lechniculiy Contradictories ; and the J’rinci]do 
of Contradiction only express^es in generalized 
fashion their relation to truth l>y the formula: 
( a^utradictory judgnumts cannot l.»oth be true. 
The simplicity of the condition to be expre.ssc tl, 
and the variety of w’ay.s of approaching its 
determination, account for differences of fonnu- 
latiim. See also I'KOrosiTlOX. 

All discussions of I ho principle lead back- 
wards to the first formal and elalwrate 
statement of it in Aristotle, whose metliod 
of treatment keeps wonderfully clear from 
]x)th the strictly formal and subjective view 
and the ontological and objective. The beat 


of tlie notion of contnu t is due to Jbunan law | aecounts of bis view are in Prantl, Gesek. #/. 


{of neicum, later cmitractus). .Scottish law ai»d 
tlie Code Nap^deon fidlow Homan law more 
closely than does the English. 

Literature : Savicxy, l)as neuere lldmiscbe 
Redd; MAiiKUY, Elemerds of Law; Maine, 
Ancient Litw^ ; Mackenzie, Homan L«aw' ; 
Justinian, lnstitute.s, 111 . Tit. xiv., De Ob- 


Logiky i. 119, 130 ff.; Grote, Aristotk (2iul 
cd.), App. iii ; Maier, Die tSyllogisiik de.» 
Arist.y Ft. 1 . (1896), 41-73. A full notion 
of tho various ways in wliich ii ba.s been ex- 
pressed, wiili references to the main discuseions 
concerning its scope, will be found in Ueber- 
W'cg’s Loyiky § 77. On the difference between 
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the Aristotelian point of view anti that of 
formal logic, which lakes its origin in the 
Kantian work, see Sigwart {Logih, § 23) ; on 
the principle in empirical logic, see Mill (^Exam. 

i) and Venn (^Empirical Logic). 
Bain (/let/. Logic^ 14-17) tends to lay needless 
stress on consistency in language. (ii.A.) 

Contradictory (in logic) : see Opposition. 

Contradictory Hepresentation : see 
Inhibition (mental). 

Contraposition fLat. contra ^ ^nmere, to 
place] : Gev^Kontraposition; Vi\ contraposition; 
Ital. corUraposizione, Tlie protiess by which 
tliero is inferred from a given judgment, called 
the Oontraponend, another judgment, called 
the Contrapositive, having for its subject the 
contradictory or negative of the original predi- 
cate, and f<r»r its j)redieale the negative of the 
original suhject. 

It may be rogar(l(?d, though it is a process 
of immediate inference, as involving two dis- 
tinct, stcp.s: (i) the Obverston (q. v.) of the 
original }»ropo.sition, (2) the Conversion (q. v.) 
of tlie ohYiTtf cl oi iginal. As involving con- 
version, the process is inapplicable to tin* 
particular uirn mative propoS'ition, the obverted 
iorra uf which is the inconvcrtil»le pavticolar 
negative. Tin* Ciuitrapositions thus obtained 
may tin uust lves bo obverted, and the name 
con traj»osi live is oiteu given to the form so 
e\prf.sK<*d. See Keynes, Fonruil Logic, Pt. 
II. chap. iii. 

The name has come into the traditional logic 
fivim noethias (see Prantl, Gesch. d. Logik, 
i. 698). tliongh the tyi>e of conversion hud 
been lecDgni/ed earlier. There has been no 
fixity of usage in regard to it, although the 
vuriation.s of opinion have been of slight im- 
portance. The name contiajx)sition has been 
employed in a .wi<ler and in a nariower senso, 
and the process descri])ed has been desigisated 
by a variety of teclinical terms. (n.A.) 

Contrary (in h)gie); see Opposition, 

Contrast | Lat. contra 4- stare, to stand] : 
Gt?r. Konf rast ; F r. cixntrastc ; Ital. contra sto. 
The juxtaposition of ditVerentand especially of 
oppo.site qualities or quantities, w'ith a result- 
ing emphasis of the eluinicteristics of one or 
both the element.s involved. 

In sculpture and architect ui’e apidied most 
freq\iently to the disjH^sition of masses and 
the tirraiigeinent of their Kiniting lines. In 
pfiinting it is somi’what similarly, but also 
and esp'cially, applied to the grouping of 
figures and the treatment of light, shade, and 
colour. In music it is applied widely either 
to the sequence of successive tones and clioixls, 


to the arrangement of crescendo and diminu- 
endo, to the relations of piano and forte, to 
cliauges in tempo, to the dilferences in pitch 
and quality as hetweeii bass and soprano, and 
to the distinctions in timbre and quality in 
general. In literature it is applied very 
loosely to the treatment of scenes, cliar- 
acters, &c. (j.k.a.) 

Literature : Gnoos, Einleiturig in die 
Aesth . ; M a rsk a l l, Pai n , Pleasure, and A es t h ., 
and Aesth. Princ. ; Kikschmann, Psychol.- 
aesth. Bedeutung des LicUts- und Farbon- 
contrastes, Philos. 8tiid. (1892) ; the general 
treatises on Aesth r.Tic.s (q. v.), notably v. 
Hakim ANN, and on pybcludogy, notably 

1 1 OfFOING. (.J.R. a W.M.XJ.) 

Contrast (affective^, (i) Tlie modifying, 
due to nil affective :st<ite, of siinultaneou.s or 
succeeding atTcclive states. ( 2 ) The production 
of opposed or so-called contrary emotional states 
in connection with changes in the stimulating 
eoiiditioiKS ; hope and fear, joy and .sorrow, 
are pairs illmst rating this form of contrast. 

(1) Tlie contrast ellects *‘xtcnd to a 11 I'hascs 
of emotion -quality, exciteriKiit, hedonic 
tone. It has been much discussed under the 
term relativity, especially with reference to 
ph*asurc and pain, since Plato’s tlieory of the 
relativity of pleasure, which may l>e called 
hedonic contrast. See Pain and Pleasukk. 
Tlie qualitative contrast effect.^, usually calh.-d 
* einotioijMl contrast,’ are cither ‘ successive ' — 
the after-effects of one emotional state upon 
succeediiigemotio*»il states, or ‘ siinultamous* — 
the modification of one relatively distinguish- 
abh; element in an emotional state by another. 
'I'he ilmtuations of hope and fear are often 
cited to illustrate all thrso sort.s of contrast. 
It is recommemled tliat the term ntl’ecfivecon- 
tra.st he confined to this first moaning, 

(2) In normal cases, under the second 
definition, the changcil conditions reflect new 
iiiforiuation, knowledge, &c. ; changes in the 
cognitive contents wliich stimulate the emo- 
tion. In many pathological instances, how- 
ever, obscure organic or subjective changes 
proiluce very marked oscillatii>ns Oa emofion. 
The effects of contrast in sense ^1) are present 
also in these case.«5. 

Two special forms of contrast in this sense 
are di.stinguished and illust rated w it h t he figure 
under Horw anu OnsrAiK : {a) the form due 
to dwelling in turn upon the varying possi- 
hilities of outcome of a given situation (such 
as the mingled hope and fear of a partisan 
spectator at a closely contested athletic con- 
test), and {b) the form due to actual changes 
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iu tin' excitii)^ situatioji (as the national joy 
and sorrow attending the fortunes of an army 
at. wai*). It is reconimeiidod tiiat the phrase 
^ oontrasted ^ ho used tor all cases 

corresponding to this sooioid moaning. 

Litcratm'c: the toNlhooks of i)Svchology ; 
tlio ritiitions given under Emotion, and under 
1\ain and J'lkasukk. See also lUjM.iot;. 
G, 2, /*. (j.M.in, o.KS.) 

Contrast (Idnocnlar) : Gor. bhvfcularer 
Konfrast: Vr. r(>niraste hinoculaire \ Ital. COU' 
irasfo binocahm. 'I'lie eoUeciive name fur 
ce»n(rast edVet'^ uccinring het ween tlie images 
in tlio tw'» eyes. 

The oiassical iiistanco td” such contrast is 
the SiDi-: AVTndow hLvrtiKiMKNT (q.v.). A 
simple case rids; lay a white square oi 
eai'd on a hliu k groninl, luing a grey gla.ss 
beldre the <-ne and a l>lne before the otlier 
eye, and obtain duub’lo images. The one (d 
these is, nf euur.se, Idiie ; the other, however, 
is not givv. but yelhvwisli. 

./.iffrfihjve: Fit unkm, Abhandl.d. hgl. siiclis. 
Gi'se]). d. W i.ss., vii. (i860) ji lb; Hkujnu;. 
iu Ileriiiaiiii’s lluiidb. d. J'hy.-iul., III. i. 
600 f. ; WrNirr. Fhysiul. Fsv«*liol. (4th ed.). 
ii. 20 () if. ; 11 Ki.MTfoi/i/, Fhysiul. Ojitik (2nd 
ed.), 9.>6 lb; TrrriiKNKK, I'ldlus. Stud., viii. 
2,yi lb ; FuCckk, PogL:'. Ano.., I\xxiv. 420 lb ; 
(.’uArvi-AiJ, C. U. So<*. <b‘ 11 oi., exiii. 394 if.; 
Al'nKu'i, Fhysiel Optik. 340. (U.n.T.! 

Contrast { v ol . . u r , i m u ] t « u eo\ tS ^ : 0 • r 

simrlhAJur Farh*. 7 ilconf.raM. nd'i(ilrit.<loytiriiM>)\ 
Fr. c&nfrasbj «/<s\s 

coidrai'to dri colorl. Tl/u muUial etVecf.s, in 
re.^'pect to folouraiid brigljlness, wldeli simul- 
taiir(.‘U.slv but .^epa! uted areas have 

upon eacli ol:lk*r. (j.M.n.) 

The evneral law of C'.uitrast is ibat the 
coloiir and bijgl)tjje>..s of a eiveii ol>jeGt are 
alh cfed by I hv: eoloui' eml bi ig}i; nes.s (.»f utlu r, 
and especially nf jieighbuiiriiu)!, ul>ject.< in the 
visual held, wldoh they in turn affect in a 
ct »r respond in g way. 

i’lie special Jaws of simultaneous c*.>l»)ur 
contrast as follows ; ( 1 . ) the contrast » tfcct 
is maxiimil ah>ng t.lje lino of contact (rn-.ir- 
girral contrast) ; (2) tlie increaso of bright- 
nes>. in a bright field on dark ground is 
directly proportional to the b)’ighlne$s-dilfer- 
eiice of field gioimd ; ( 3 ) lire im.re Rata- 
rated the indiudiig gi'uurMi, tJie m'.re balurated 
the iii(iiKe(:l (eontr.vut) c-.Iour; ( 4 ) contrast 
always talscs tlie din clioii of gieatcst opposi- 
tion, i. e. every colour rmluees its coinplemen- 
tai V (or antag. .nisi ic) colour — black white, 
and wiiite black. 


Helmiiolt/ regarded contrast as due to a 
‘ dece]>tion of judgment/ Wundt translates 
this phrase into ‘ an instance of the law of 
relativity/ thus hringing contrast into line 
with Weber's law, &c. Opposed to these cen- 
tral theories is Hering's periplierul theory, 
according to which contrast depends upon the 
interaction of retinal excitations; the retina 
functions always as a whole, however limited 
the area of a given stimulation. The latter 
liypothesis is gaining ground. See Meykk’s 
F iX PKJUMKNT. According to 'Marillior, the 
phenomena of contrast were first pointed out 
by Chevrmil. (K.B.T.) 

treriag‘s device for obtaining ditTorent 
sininltaneous contra.st foi* tlie two eyes proves 
conclu.sivefv tliat the jdienomeuon is ri tinal 
(unless i)ne could assume a right -li.amled and 
a left-hiiijded judgment). Cf. lloi ing, /.eiUck. 
A Ptiychof., i. 18, and Hanford, Course, in 
Fxi>t‘r. PsycJtol.A 163. ] 3 uttljcn; is no reason 
that the princij>le of relativity, whicli liohl.s 
tor sensation in general, should be .suspended 
here, and lienee it is without doubt a con- 
tributing cause to the total effect of «*on- 
(rast. (CM-.F.) 

Litendure: KuniNoiLViis, Psyeludogie, 217 
(witii r«ds. to Ilci ing) ; IIej.miioltz, Phy- 
siol. Opiik (2nd ed.), 342; WrM>T, Phy.sk>l. 
Psychol. (4th e<l.), i. 321: Sani oicD, Course In 
Fxper. j^sycljub, expts. 132--8; IIkkimj, Zur 
fiehre vom Lichtsimi (i<S73). (k.h.t.) 

Contrast {. ucce.'Sivt? cohnn) : 
sivpr Farbi^dontrast {^IIdli<fkntdy.irnf'riist) ; Fr. 
i'mitrasU:. succeaFkf dos cotdmri < ; I tal. coitjrtfdo 
merxiisiro dei cofori, '^i’lie a])[)ait’nt altera- 
titJM of a grey or of a c h ured .surface by the 
jirevious sriiunlation (*f the same itTii.al ana 
l.>y some « tlier sort of ligiit. In ()tJiei‘ wuvd.s, 
it is merely 1 he efl’ect of the Af.m:k-ima(^k (q.v.) 
when piojeeted upon a fresh stimulating 
surface, (e.c.s.-c.Jv.V.) 

After-image.s may be bo strong as to idTord 
(.•sjjeciuliy g‘a»d instances of simultaneous con- 
trast. It is clear lliut, unless precainiuns 
are taken, successive eontrapt may inttit’orc 
with the results of expcriMicnts on simul- 
taneous eolitvast. 

Lderature'. Wundt, Physiol. IVychol. i 4lh 
ed/), i. 514; ffnj.MiiOLTZ, Physiol. Optik 
(2iid ed.), 538; Samcmid, (•ourse in Expor. 
I^sychol , ex|)t.s. 131-3; HniUNri, Zur Lehrc 
vom Idcblsijin (1873); EnmNunAUS, Psycho- 
logic, 230, 241 (olhor rt‘fs, to Hering). (1 ':,b.t.) 

Contrast (law of): Oer. (tt'.ffitzder Associa- 
tion^ durch Kontrast ; Fi*. lot d' association 
2)«r contrusis] Ital. leyge d-FiV associaz’iom 
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di cantrasio. The disputed law that tlicru 
is a tendency of tlui presentations of con- 
trasted objects, as such, to reinstate eacli 
other in consciousiiess. Sec Association (of 
ideas). (o.f.s.) 

Contrast (visual s})ace) : Ger. optisrher 
JRauinkontrasty optischer Konlnist von liaum- 
(/roifsm; Fr. amirasle spacial optiquc] Ital. 
contrasto v>iinvo apazhile. By an easy trang- 
ferciice of tlu* nicanin^ of the terra, certain 
phenoiiiena of Oi^tcal iTxrTsiONs (cp v.), and 
of tlie estirnation of spacial area* liave been 
refovreii to the elIVct of u * space contrast.* 

Literature: Mi'J.iiKtt - Lykr, Zeitsch. f. 
Psycljol., ix. i ; l.oirn, Ptbi^^'Fs Arch., x. 
f)09, and Zeit^ch. f. Psychol., xvi. 298; Hkv- 
MANS, Zi'.itscli. f. Psycliol.. ix. 248, and Philos. 
Stud., xiii. 613; Wundt, Ablmndl. d. k«(l. 
s;iclis. Gcsell. d. Wigs., xxiv. (189S) 5/;, and 
Philos. Stud., xiv. 1 ; Baldwin, Psyclio!. Rev., 
ii. 244; Waiiim.n and Shaw, PsycIioI. Rev., 
ii. 239. (E.n.T.; 

Couti*a - volitional : for foreign cqui' 
valchlg s(‘e 1 nvolilntary. Opj osed to voli- 
tic'U ; apjtlivd to movements, tlu-uglits, &c., 
whic’n resist voluntary control or direction. 

lC(|uiva]rijt to cuntra.-(‘oiiative or involun- 
tary as contrasted with aconativc or iion- 
voJuiitary, in the scheme of tcnninoh*gy for 
tijo active innetions recommended under 
Action (in psyoliolou'y). (j.m.d.) 

Contrition : see RKrENTANOE. 

Control am fra -f rouUumy a roll]: 

Oer. Jiontritlle; Vv. amlrole] Ital. controllo 
{qoverno rfi tie). Voliinimy command of mind 
and body. As conccined with conduct in its 
ethical relations, see Seli -contkol. 

The psycliolooieal (juestiuns involved in 
control turn about (i) control (»f muscular 
mov(?rnci)t; (2) control of the attention; (3) 
eoiiti ol of emotion. 

(1 ) By inusmdar conirol is meant the volun- 
tary perfi-rnuince, inliibitimi, or modification 
of imiscular movement in accordance with one's 
intention and volition. See Movement (con- 
trol of). 

(2) A question which is very irnpovtant, 
both in oilucatiun and in ethics, concerns the 
control of the attention. Jfow far and by 
what means can we keep onr attention under 
control 1 Of course this question can be asked 
only of voluntary atteution ; for aUi'iitiou which 
is drawn without our preparatory knowledge 
and intention is quite outside of our con- 
trol. Of voluntary attention, one theory holds 
that it is also outside of our control, being a 
purely rcflc^x thing, dictated l»y the strength of 

2 : 


the inHuciices wliich arise to call the attention 
in this ilirection or that. Admitting the fact 
that we seem to have a modciate degree of 
control or management of the ilirection of the 
attention, we may rlistinguish two sorts of pos- 
sihhi control or manageinent : first, ‘diiect.* 
and second, ‘ indirect * control of the atten- 
tion. Under the head of direct control, those 
who hold that Ihe attention is a mental prin- 
ciple of absolute power of mental initiation, 
urge the case in which wa; deliberate, and then 
cljoose what we will attend to. 'fliey say 
tliat all voluntary movement of tlse laaly 
involves attention of this frort ; to also all 
voluntary direction of the train of tlnraght. 
fn tlii.s lat ter case, they lioltl that we can, l>y 
turning attention to this or lluit one of our 
mnves, leinldrce it as to make it tl)e con- 
trolling one, and thus del ermine our elndcc. I n 
current discussion, the possibility of the. mind s 
exercising any real initiation of changes in 
the flow of the mental life is pul lierf, i. e. 
in tlie possibility of ‘ direct * control of the 
atieiiiiou. 

By Mndircft’ C‘‘ntrolor the attention Is meant 
the view that the miiiil cniiiot direct attention, 
interfere with or control the stream of thought, 
without preliminaiy motives, reasons, &e. ; 
that its coiitrt)! is always indiieet, or tlirougii 
earlier states of mind. In indirect control we 
proceed upon motives — tlie reasoui} on tlie 
ground of which we wish to give the train 
a turn in this or that direction. Tliat is, we 
are under preliminary imitives, interests, pie- 
ferenees, even wlieii hy attention wo reinforce 
one of a s:i?t of po^^ii^il‘ aiteriiativcs. If i.s 
true, say the advocates ot tlii" theory, that we 
choose by attending; Init it is also true that 
the attention itself is determined l)y an earlier 
clioice, and so on. 'J’his preeediiig choiie 
the elements whieli are really operative, and 
it i.s by identifying ourselves with tliese ele- 
ments that we gn-t control. This indirect con- 
trol is certainly a fact, whether it explains 
all tlie cases of seeming control m* not. It 
is sliown in inteiestijig pathologle'ul cases. 
Patic'its are. reduced to complete inability to 
move a limb, sinq>ly because tlioy cannot 
attend to it, and the reason that they cannot 
atteml to it is that, tbivaigb injury to the 
brain, they have no image.s tu r* incsent the 
movement. This slmws that the attention, 
80 far from being a self-sullicicnt activity, 
depends upon the preseuce of certain equi- 
valents of what is to he attended to, through 
which the controlling or setting of the direc- 
tion of the mental How takes place. No acts 
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cau be voluiitanly canied out, whether by einhommen, Versammlttng^ (2) sHUsehmi- 
sensorial or by intellectual attention, unless gmdes UehereinkomTmn) ¥\\cmventi<m\ Ital. 
the elements of earlier acts of iittentioii in convenzione, (i) A formal or informal meet- 
the same diiection can be brought up in ing of individuals, delegates, or representa- 

tives for a specific object. (2) An informal 
These elements are held to be the indirect recognition of usage or custom. (3) A formal 
means bv which a pai liciiiar case of attention agreement of individuals reached after formal 
is realized and held under control. Put in debate, stated in a social rule or usage, 
geiieral psychological ferms, tJie af tent ion is sanctioned by disapproval or social boycotting 
always a functioji of soino content in con- of offenders. (4) An international agree- 
svionsuess, and to carry out an act of atten- inent, less formal than a treaty, 
tion this content, or soiuetliing equivalent to The essential meaning of convention is 
it, must bo present lirst. The lack of the given in definition {2), and is best expressed 
requisites ot control is also seen in cases of by ITume {Ea&ays ami ii. 344): 

fixed ideas, ob^es.sions, &c., in which the ‘Thus two men pull the oars of a boat by 
patient finds it impossible to get bis attention common convention for common interest, 
fixed u])oii other ideas requisite to tlie in* without any promise or contract. Thus gold 
hibitioii of the former. Of. IviNAKSTHETic and silver are made llie measures of exeluiuge ; 
^Sj:n>:ations, and fiQUiVALVNTS. thus spieeeh and words and language arc iixed 

Literature, on (i) and (2); see under by human and agreement.' • It has 

Movement, and Attention ; also Pick, been asserted liy some that justice arises from 
Zeitseh. f. IVvch(d., iv. (1892), 161 ; Tkelanu, bnmnn ionvenllons, and proceeds from the 
tl. ofMeiit. Sci. {January, 1893), * 3 ^? Balod- voluntary cboice, consent, or combination of 
WIN, Meiit. Devel, in the Child and the Race, mankind. If by coiivmtion be here meant 
ebaj). XY. On the pliysical basis of control a promise (which is the most usual sense of 
aiul its impairment : Cahienteh, Merit, the word), notliing can be more aVisurd than 
Pliysiol., Pk. 1 , chap, lx; Bk. II. chap, xvii :itbis position. . . . But if by convention be 
Ribot, Diseases of the Will, chaps, i, ii ; j meant a sense of common interest, whicli sense 
K. Mohseixi, Semej. inalat. merit. (1895), ii. j eacli man feels in bis own brea.st, which he 
{3) Control of emotion is adinitte*! by all ! remarks in his fellows, and which carries him, 
to be a iihcnornenon uf voluntary eftbrt, and } in concurrence with others, into a general 
the two jiO.ssildlitics, called ilirect and in- 1 plan or sy.s1ern of actions which tends to 
direct, would seem tn be open lieie. The in- j public utility, it must he owned that, in this 


direct tlieory lias the balance of authority, j 
however, since the tw.dntbicnces which are evi- ■ 
dently strong in this sort of control are ]>oth 
indiiett, i. c. giving tlie aticntiun to something 
otlier than the object wliiclj causes tlie emotion 
(tliougb tlie movement of the aitention itself j 
might then be taken to illnsl rate ilirect con- j 
trol), and llie suppression uf the phy.sical ex- 
]>rcssion of the emotion. 

Literature: James, Princ. of Psychol., ii. 
chap. XXV. (.J.MJV, o.E.S.) 

Control Experiment : Oer. Kontrollver- 
m.ch \ Pr. experie nce <h contrt.h; espeH- 
merit 0 di co/z/roZ/^* (nr di verijlca). An experi- 
ment conducted iindtT conditions under wiiicli 
the operation of a Kopposed cause is knorvii to 
l»c iinjjorsible, in order tod i.«cover whether the 
snpj-oi'cd cfhet of tliat cause still occurs. A 
ch« rk is thus put upon inference, from ex- 
pci'imcntK by use of the method of J JiKEEiiE:NCE 

(n-'’)* (j.M.in) 

Control Series : see ( *ONTKo.t . j 

Convention (t;ocial i j I,at. tonven Wj to come | 
together j : Gcr. (1-4) Cemventton, {i) f | 


fcOMse, justice arises from human conrentums^ 
(ibid. 344). The tendency of usage, there- 
fore, is to ihe emphasis of the ijifoirnal side, 
i.e, to definition (2), as in the plinis© ‘recog- 
nized convention,' and in the use of the 
adjective ‘conventional.* (F.n.o.-a.M.n.) 

Convergence [Lat. convergi^re, to lurnj: 
Ger. C(tm^erf/enz ; Fr. convergence; llal. coa- 
vtrgenza, A jiosition (or movement) of the 
two liueB of regard, in (or by) which they 
meet in a single fixation point. 

Movements of the eyes in general are ; 
(i) parallel movements, in which the line.s of 
regard of the tw-o eyes remain constantly 
parallel with c;ach other; (2) convergent 
movements, in which they iiitejsect at some 
point of olijective space bei'ore tlie eyes ; and 
(3) divergent movements (exceptional or 
pathological), in which they int<irsect at some 
point behind the eyes. I'ndcr the general 
heoiling of Convergent Movements w'e liave, 
further, (a) convergent movements in con- 
vergence, realized in passing from a more 
remote to a nearer fixation point, and (/>) 
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movementB in convergence, realized 
in passing from a nearer point to a more 
remote, Cf. Asymmetry, and Eyk-move- 

MENTS. (E.B.T.) 

Convergence (in }>iology). A term used 
to express the developinoiit of similar 
Htrnctures and forms independently of 
afTmity. 

The course of evolution which leads to 
such reFemhlaiices, in two or more distinct 
lines, is spoken of as 'parallelism/ The ex- 
treme supporters of a mechanically caused 
evolution have assumed convergence to be 
of very high importance, and have even sup- 
posed that it may lead to a true and real 
approximation, so that the descendant species 
of distinct lines may coalesce into a single 
genus, perhaps even into a single species. A 
species oi- genus snpjiosed to be thus formed 
by coalescence is said to have a* polyphyletic ' 
origin. Tlie great example which lias been 
reliiMl upon is the gradual evolution of the 
horse frcuii a far Ict^s specialized mammalian 
type, winch lias Ikhui su]>posed to have gone 
on independently throughout tlie whole of 
the Tertiary reriod in tl\e Old ^Vorhl and in 
tlie New, fiimlly arriving at two species 
s«‘]mrat(^d by only minor structural features, 
Siu-h a tlieury re(|aircs continuous geograjdii- 
cal isolation to pre^vent the eastward and 
wotward drift of swift and wandering 
animals ; and yet tlie wdiolc fauna and flora 
of Nr-rili America proclaim it as a part of the 
great Nortlieni IVlt, and prove beyond doubt 
that, land continuity has been a far more pre- 
valent feature than discontinuity. Such 
e.xtrcme views upon convergence, were the 
natural outcome of a theory which looked 
upon animal form and structure as the expres- 
sion of the direct iutluciice of environing 
forces — a process referred to above ns 
' mecbanically caused evolution/ Assume 
this theory and that acquired charncters are 
liercditary, and it follows that lines of evolu- 
tion, however distinct and separate at the 
start, wdll be made to approximate and even to 
fuse when subjected to the direct action of 
similar forces for a prolonged period. Those 
who liave Iwilief in the alJ-inii»ortance of 
natural scleciioii, recognize the signifienuce of 
convergence in producing resemblances in 
single parts, or even in combinations of im- 
poiiant systems, such as the nervous, muscular, 
and skeletal, but they hold that the like- 
nesses are invariably superficial, and, however 
striking, can always be di-sentangled from the 
results due to true athnity. The phenomena 


of convergence, so far as they are correctly 
interpreted, receive their complete explana- 
tion as Ihe ‘anarogical' or 'adaptive’ char- 
acters fully interprete<I by Darwin in the first 
edition of the Oriyin ofSjjecies (1859). Tlius, 
in chap. xiii. 427, he speaks of 'the very 
important distinction between real affinities 
and analogical or adaptive resemblancej^. . . . 
On my view of characters being of real im- 
portance for classification, only in so far as 
they reveal de.scent, wt can clearly understand 
why analogical or adiiptive characters, although 
of the utmost im])ortiincc to th.e welfare of 
the being, are alniust valueless to the syfetema- 
list. For aiiimals, belonging to two most 
distinct lines of de.scent, may readily become 
adaipted to similar condit ions, and thus assume 
a close external resemblance; but such re- 
Bemhlaiicea w’dl not reveal -- will rather tend 
to conceal — their blood-relationship to their 
proper iities of descent.’ A good example is 
given on p. 430, wdiere Darwin, alluding to 
tlie striking resemblance of tlie marsupial 
wombat (^Phascolomys) to a rodent, says, ' It 
may be stiongly siisj»ected that the* resem- 
blance is only analogical, owung to the Phaa- 
colmnya having become adajited to liabits like 
those of a rodent.' Darwin fully recognized 
that convergence, so far as it is correctly in- 
terpreted, was only his earlier principle. Thus, 
wTiting to Neumayr in 1877,110 says, ‘ He 
[ Hyatt j insists that closely similar forms may 
be derived from distinct lines of descent ; and 
this is what 1 formerly called analogical varia- 
tion.’ The cases of convergence cited hy 
W. B. Scott — the parallel development of the 
Tylopxla in the New World with the Pecoia 
and Tragulina of the Old, and the evolution of 
a remarkahle horse-like, and vet iion-perisso- 
dactyle, form in Patagonia — would appear 
to be excellent examples of ada|.‘tive I’c- 
scmbiances, the superlicially similar forms 
taking each others place, and undergoing 
corresponding adiqdations to corresponding 
needs. It must be remembered that the 
jialeontologist secs only the skeletal frame- 
work, and that the inferences from it to the 
other systems are limited. At the same time 
the scope of his inquiry prt seuts a combina- 
tion of systems peculiai ly liable to l>e affected 
by, and thus to register, such convergent 
adaptations. It is probably for this reason 
tliat j>aleontologists have tended to magnify 
the importance of the principle. The zoologist 
wdth the whole animal anatomy before him 
sees these resemblances in their due relation- 
ship and proportion. There is no better 
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example of convergeuce tlian tliat presented 
by tlie Marsupiolia in i elation to the higher 
Mammalia— tar better than any examples to 
be eiteti from the 1‘i-gulata, because the blood- 
rclatioiislM'p is so ijiiinitely more remote. In 
6j)ite of this remoteiiess, we lind the inarsupial 
onler, having the Amstraliaii continent almost 
to itself, I'cconiing s].]it up into forms which 
superficially resemble the most diverse domi- 
nant typos of the higlu r inarnnnils. Not only 
is there tlie i o<l(*nt-lilve woiiibat (i7ia*’Co/<>7n?/A?) 
alluded to hy Darwin, but the dog-like 
Thj/Uinrai.<. wliiie u remarkable marsiijiial 
nh>ic iais recently been discovered. 

And all these rest niblances, and inaiiy more, 
corres|)(md precisely to parallelism in habits. 
If all these animals were extinct, and wo only 
knew them thir.ugli tlieir skeletons, there can 
he no duuht that the resend dances w'ould be 
far more luish ading. As it is, w^e have the 
otiier jiijiitoniical systems hy wdiicli to correct 
tlie bias uiieonscionsly given by the strongly 
convergi id osseems framew<;rk. Ihit however 
corrected and iimited, ' paiallolisni and con- 
verge m*e of developineni are/ as W. 15 . Scott 
maintains, ‘ very veal pbenomena, and on this 
account, as w’cll as otliers, w'o must reerguize 
the importance* of giving due w’cight to 
geographical considerations in dealing with 
phyiou«‘m tic and taxonuinic pruhlems.’ 

K. ihiy LankesU r distinguished bet ween tlie 
buundngivs or oorrespnndenco.s in structure 
which aie duo lo bloo<l-ivlation^hip {l)oim»- 
geny ) and iho.s<' which are due to adaptation 
(In moplin-y). It is here inaititained that the 
rcsi lubhincca due to con vergence are homo- 
plardio. The Convergences winch are here 
described and iilmtiat*d am* rdsobricflyinen- 
tiened under MiMjeity (<pv.), where it is sug- 
gested that tlie term Syntechnic may be con- 
veniently a}i[)li*;.<l to llieiu. Other ci.iiverg’ences 
of a diiiei ent kind, hnte(pially due to adapta- 
tion (liomoplastic). are also described under 
the .same hejid. (K.B.r.) 

The operation <d' O kuanio Sklkction 
U also well illustrated in tin se plnnoiiiena, 
the C(/nvfcjgir.g lines of dchccnt .slunving Die 
directirjg iidluenee of individual accomruoda' 
ti‘ n.'^ wiilcii arc common to two species. 
These ai'conimodatioiis sldeM ami foster con- 
gCMiital Variations tauncideiit with them, and 
thrrt.'fire also coim ident w'ith one another in 
tlm two animal forms. In such cases conver- 
gence. illustrates (U’lhi-pla.sy, as tliis directing 
inllueina; ot org;anic or irj(jire«‘t ^-election has 
bren ealhd by two ol its original advoeatcH, 
Osborn and llaldwin, botii of whom have al.'^o 
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indicated its application in [)aleo)itology 
(Oshorji, ‘The J.iimifs of Organic Selection/ 
Amer. yaturalist, xxxi. 944 ff . ; Baldwin, 
‘ Determinate Evolution/ Psychol Rtv,, iv., 
1897, 393 ff.). (J.M.B., K.B.P.) 

Literature ; C. Dabwin, Origin of Species, 
chapter on ‘Classification/ and Life and 
Letters; Cabl Vogt, The Nat. Hist, of 
Animals (Eng. trans., 1887); OscAU SciiMinT, 
The Mammalia, Int. Sci. Ser. (1885); W. B. 
Scott, in Wood’s II oil Biol. Lectures, 1898 
(1899); E. D. (‘OTK, Tlie Origin of the Fitte^t 
(1S87); E. Rat Lankfstkb, Ann. ajid Mag. 
Nat. Hist, (1870). 

Converse: see Convkrston (in logic). 

Conversion (in Christian theology) [Lat. 
con- -f rerfere^ to tiun alxuit] : Oer. BeJeeh- 
ru 7 ig; Er. conversion] llaL conversione. 
Conversion may be* delineil in the wmrd.s of Acts 
XX. 21: ‘Repentance toward God, and faith 
(ow’ard our liOid Ji'sus ChfTst.’ Cf. Gkaoe, 

In its ordinary acceptance, it imjdies divine 
grace and human desire, that is, both elements 
enter into the process. The ])roblciu lies 
in their relation. Lnthenuis leach that the 
Scriptures and tlie sacraments aic the means 
of grace*; but they may be, and often are, 
entirely resristed. Calvinists, on the contrary, 
tt’iul to hold tluit grace is irrot^istihle, and 
so to overpow’tT* the human element by the 
ilivine. Tos.^ibly, from the point of vitnv of 
theology, the former lies lu^arer tlie truth ; 
for conversion is to he distinguished from 
rr'genenitioii. Tn the former, tin; human ele- 
ment ptedoininates ; in the latter, the divine. 
At the same time, the Luiheian doctrine of 
means may easily be pushed too far; they arc 
secondary at best. 

In Roman Catholic usage, conversion is 
applied to the transubslantiation wbicl» take.s 
place in the Enciiaristic elements, one snl>- 
.slaiice being conV(‘ited into aimtlier, wlule 
tho accidents '*f the original subslancr* re- 
main. (R.M.W.) 

Conversion (in logic). Tlu* process by 
which, from a given proposition, called the 
Convertend, there is educed or inferred another 
proposition, called the (.Vmverse, in quality the 
.•^aujc as the original proposition, and having for 
its subject the predicate, and for its predicate 
the subject, of the original proposition. 

Essentially, conversion is the mere trans- 
pohitioii of the teriuH, subject and predicate, of 
the given proposition to be converted. When 
the (piaiitity of the given prop<)sition is taken 
into account, the rule tliat the convtTse cannot 
cmitain more than the convertend leads to 
;2 
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the Bpecial results, tliat the universal negative 
and particular affirmative can be conveittd 
without cluinge of quantity, by simple con- 
version, as it is called; that the niiiversal 
affirmative can only be converted into a par- 
ticular affirjiiafive by eon version fte/r acoidems 
or l»y limitation ; and Ibat the paiticular nega- 
tive cajinot b{? converted l»y either method. 

The process and rules of ctmvtrsion are 
dealt with fully l>y Aristotle. Tlic term 
cxnwfirsio •per aeddens ccjmes from Hoetliius, 
w'hose contused eliajderC/v/rrex/.orf 
chaj). vii) throws little light on the di eignalion. 
See Haynes, AVtc? A't*ah/tic, 28 q. 

Liternture : Ueueuweg, L«igik, §§ 84-8 ; 
Keynics, Formal Logie, Pt. II. §§ 62-5, 130, 
133. M.3- (K A.) 

Convertend: see ('onveusion (in logic). 

Conviction (in psyciiology) ( Lat. couvin- 
cerey to overcome]: (Jer. (tberzer^giing ; Fr. 
ivnvictvm; lifi). conrdnzim/i. Pelief of which 
tli(j grounds are relatively conscious and ob- 
vious. See Re i. IKK. (j.m.b.) 

Conviction (in theology) : Ger. (^SV/W/ti-) 
/erkydrschimg ; Fr. convi tioa \ Ital. c^wma- 
do 7 i'\ A word used in a so.nii-1heoh‘gical, 
siuni-eiliical sense, and |>rincipally in con- 
nection with .sill : conviction of sin. It 
na ans self consciousne.ss, generally of an over- 
wheimiiig sort, that one is, or has been, in 
the wrong. Moral blame is registered against 
oneself, and this leads to renew'ed effort 
alter truer belief and better conduct. The 
term is e!*sentially of Ciilviiiislic origin in 
this fiense. Uum.w.) 

Convulsion [Lat. co/iiW.sm, cramp] : Ger. 
Kraitijff; Fr. crnivulsion; Ital. cornuihicfne, 
A vitdf'iit and purposele.s.^ contraction or 
paroxysm of a gi’oii]) of iniiM'h a. 

A succession of convulsions is knowm as 
a fit; a more h cali/ed iiivtiluntary contraction 
is tenned a sjtasm. Kclainiisiii is also used 
as synonymous w’itli convulsions, although 
usually referring to recurring convulsions, 
due to other cause.s than prinijiry almonnali- 
ties of the hiain (Gowt.rs). Both sjKisms 
,aiul convulsions are either tonic (continuous, 
crainp-like) or clonic (short, and alternating 
with relaxations). 

The study of convnlfious Ims been directed by 
two intcrcal.s, the clinic.d and the physiological. 
The clinical interest is coiiecined w ith a do- 
.scription of tlie form of the convulsions and 
the muscle groups involved ; with tiicir occur- 
rence as the primary or essential symjitoni of 
the disi*ase, or as accompanying, or sequential 
to, othc'r diseases; wdlli their occurrence at 


special tiinea or occasions of life— infiin tile, 
puerperal, traumatiC; &c. Tlie phy.siological 
jjiterest is centred in the intcrpi station of 
the nature and dissrinination of the convul- 
sion as an index of the nerve ‘discharge/ or 
‘explosion/ frmn special motor centres in the 
brain cortex. Tliis has been most extensively 
.studied in connection with tJie convulsions of 
FriLErsy (q. v.), and is there considered. 

Further general characteri stirs of convul- 
sions are the order in wliich the muscle groups 
are affected ; wdiether contiuod to one side of 
the body, wlietlier involving loss of consc’ou.s- 
iiess, Avhetlier preceded by pn inonitory sym- 
ptniii.s or al.U’Upt, wdjetlur isolated or one of 
a Belies of attacks, how far as-sociated with 
other diseases (such as hysteria), and the like. 
These characteristics serve to diffcrentiMte the 
ilifferent forms of convulsion, and foiin an 
essential portion of the diagnosis of those 
di.sea.se8 (cj)ih p.sy, general paralysis, cen bnil 
lesions, eclampsia, chorea, stridulus, tetanus, 
liydrophohia) in which convulsive sym- 
ptoms arc prominent. Cf. EiuLursY, and 
CiioiiKA. (J..r.) 

Literature : Monakow, Oehii iipailiologie 
(1897), 341 f. ; Fkan^’ois Fuanok, Lemons 
sur les Foiidions matrice.s du Cerveau (i 883) ; 
Cfl. FiTu':, Les K])ilepsie8 et les lilpileptiques 
(1890), wdth full hihliography. (l.m.) 

Co-operation (in economics) [Lat, co- 
+ 02>erariy to work]: Ger. U enossmschafts- 
wrsen; Fr. cooperati(m\ Ital. cooper ad one. 

(i) Profit-sharing : a system uiuiei which 
the labourer receives a dividend from profits, 
ill addition to his wages, in case Lusine.ss 
results wairaiit it. 

(2) Mai.sgiinent of industry by the labourers 
themi^elvcs projliu ers’ co-opi rat ion. 

(3) iManageineut of industry hy those who 
expect to vise ii.s firodm ts - -coii.-unieiV co- 
operation ; fre(|iiently, luit inaccurately, known 
us distrilnitiNe co-operation. 

(i) Cont\)nns to )>ojmlar usage, hut is 
hardly countenanced by the best authorities 
at the present day ; (2) is relatively un- 
important. The advantages gained in the 
way of zeal rarely oilVet the loss in .'speculative 
foresight. (3) IScems hy far the most |>romi.s- 
ing in the w^ay of future development. If the 
co-operator.s are really producing for them- 
selves, they eliminate the speeiil alive element 
alt<»ge.tlier; so that tlie loss of foresight felt 
under (2) hardly counts in (3). Producing 
for themsclvc.s, they can educate themselves 
to use those things wlioso utility is great in 
projwtion to tlieir cost; and can subject 
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themselves to rules wliiclj conserve the public 
interest, but which the consumers wuulil not 
tolerate if imposed by any other authority 
than tlicir own’ It is* this educational possi- 
bility wl)ich has iu(»st contributed to the 
success of co-opera tne banks, co-operative 
purelnising aircneics, and other forms of suc- 
ces>bil consumers' enterprise. (A-T-H.) 

Co-operation (social) : Gcr. Kooperution; 
Fr coopiratioH; ]\\\\, coojienizioiie. Anygioup- 
iiij^ of individuals which is psycbologically 
determined in the mind of each. 

Social c«) operation is characterized by what 
AVai’d calls 'inter-subjective intercourse'; 
it rests upon any sort ol internal bond which I 
is psychical — from mere herding from in- 
stinct. or colleeting guided by snndl or toiicli, 
up to deliberate pursuit of common s()eial 
ends. Tlie term is sugge.sted for the broad 
nn aiiing inilicUed as somewhat current under 
the term Association (social), when the 
em])hasis is laid on the ]isychological bond 
which holds the group in queJ^tion together. 
As psychrdogically determinod it is contrasted 
with Acgukgation (q.v.), which characterizes 
gioups considered a.s suciologioally and bio- 
logically deterndned. The method of p.sycho- 
iog cal deVnuination is conveniently dLscu.^sed 
under the headijjgs: ( i) ' instii)Cti\e co-opera- 
tion,’ giving the ('ompany (q. v.); (2) ‘ apoii 
taufams or imitative co-operation,' giving the 
Crowd (q. v.); and ( >) ‘ iiitelligcut or nvtlce- 
tive co-operation/ giving the Sociktv (q. v.). 

Littmture: sre the tei ni.s referred to. (^.r.Ai.n.) 

Co-ordinates: seet-tuvii:. 

Co-ordination (in logic) | Lat, co- + ordo, 
order]; Gc]’. (\<}or<liruiti(/n\ \^v. coordinatioH \ 
Ifal. coordinazimm. The relation het ween two j 
notioii.s which are contained within the s])here 
of a third not inn, and are distinguished there- 
from hy difference in resiject to one and the 
same feature, imu k, or giuup of marks. The 
relatif.'U is thnt Ijctweeji constituent species 
of one and the same gcnu.r<. (K.A.) 

Co-ordination (of .studies), Tlie iiinuige- 
ment. of .Studies as mutually related in their 
jiarts, yet essentiuliy indepeudent us branches 
of kiiowl(?dge. 

Ly concentration some studies are sub- 
ordinated to others; by co-oidination they 
are put in relation to one another. It does 
not, however, forbid a groujdng of subjc^cts 
iti accordance with their luilure. Thus, the 
school sludje.s may he grouped into humanistic, 
scientific, and economic, Cf. Cobbelation, 
a n d C ( » N f • K N T R A T1 ( > N . 

LiUruturt : Uakkis, Five Co-ordinate 


Groups of Studies in Schools, Educ, Rev, 
(April, 1896). (c.neo.) 

Cope, Zidward Drinker. (1840-97.) 
An eminent Amoiican naturalist; educated 
in the University of Pennsylvania, and in 
Euroj)e. Piofessor of natural science in 
Mavcrlbrd College, 1864—7. He entered tlie 
employ of the Geological Survey of Ohio in 
1868, and conducted an expedition into 
Kansas in 1891. In 1872-3 he served in the 
fii.dd in Wyoming and Colorado, and in 1879 
entered the employ of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, lie becaine j)rofessor of geology and 
paleontology in the University of Pennsylvania 
ill 1891. He was tlu^ leader of the Neo-La- 
marckian school of biologists in America. 

Copemican Theory (after Copernicus): 
Ger. Copernicanigchfi Lehre ; Fr. thcorie de 
Cojiernic; I tulJeoruidi Coj[>emko. liie tlicory 
that the a]>]>arent diurnal revolution of tbo 
lauivenly bodies is duo to a rotation of 
the earth, and that the apparent motion of the 
planets around circles on the celestial sphere is 
an actual motion round the sun, in which the 
earth itself pai tii;i])iitt‘S. The two last propo- 
sitions lead to the term ‘heliocentric theojy.* 

So much of the theory as asserts the rotation 
of the earth was projaninded by some of ilie 
ancients, as we know from Ptolemy's Almagest^ 
but its attempted refutation by Ptolemy led 
to its being ignoied by astronomers before 
Copernicus. It, is alleged that the heliocentric 
theory wms taught by Pytliagoras, but on very 
vague evidence. (s.n.) 

P 3 ki)hanto.s the Pythagorean taught the 
rotatnui of the earth on its axis, and Arist- 
archus of Samos, called the * Copernicus of 
the ancient world/ taught the heliocentric 
theory (.see Gompei z, Die gritchischm Dvaker^ 
i. 98 f.). * (K.o.) 

Coperniciui(or Polish Xopernigk), Nicho- 
las. {1493-1.') 4 3 ) A ceJelmited astronomer, 
bm-n in Thorn, Poland, after whom the Coreb- 
NJOAN Theoky (q.v.) is named. 

Coprolalia [Gr, tedn-pof^ filth, -f- XaXid, 
speech]: (hr. Kiqyrolalk) Fr. cn^iTolalie; 
lud.cfg/rolalia. The involuntary, and perhaps 
I uucon.scious, use of obscene words, occurring 
as a symptom of mental disorder in hysteria 
and other disea.ses; it seems to be of the 
nature of a spasm or tic, Cf. Hysteicia. (j.j.) 

Copula [Lat.]: Ger. Copula; Fr, copule; 
Ital. copula^ The term whereby the funda- 
mental relation of assertion, as affirmation or 
negation, is expressed- 

In the categorical proposition, the simplest 
form oi assertion, the unit of judgment, this 
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expreBfiion is given through the verbs is and I 
is notf which are therefore defined as thej 
copulu, and viewed as connecting the subject ; 
and predicate terms. It is only for the con - 1 
venience of technical analysis that tlie verbs 
is and is not are employed exclusively as 
copula, and, apait from the ambiguity at- 
taching to the verb to be, an am])iguity of 
which Aristotle sliows himself fully aware, 
the nn^thod of technical tn^atiiicnt t(rncls to 
obscure the real nature of the thought ex- 
pressed in a judgment or proposition. 

The name copula, in its accepted sense, 
PrantI {Gesch. (L Logih, ii. 196) finds first in 
Abelard, though witli traces of earlier usage. 
From Pselliis and Pet) us IJispanus, the name 
passed into tlie technical vocabulary of logic 
(Plant], ibid., iii. 42). 

I.ih'Tature: recent discussions regarding 


curved portion of the hippocampus or cornu 
Ammonis, (h.h.) 

Cornutus, Xi. Annaeus. Stoic philo- 
sojdier of Beptis, Africa, who lived in Romo 
under Nero; the teacher and friend of Persius, 
whose Satires lie edited. Banislied hy Nt ro. 
A Tiianiml entitled De Naiura Deoram is liis 
only extant wcjik. 

Corollary [ Lat. coroUarium, from corolla^ 
a little crow'n] : Ccr. Corollar, CoroUarivm 
(math.); PV. coroUaire; Itai. corollario. A 
pro] )o.si lion, relatively of less scope or impor- 
tance, seen to follow IVoin, or to be iniplietl in, 
a more extensive or important asbcrtion wliich 
has already been established. (k.a.) 

Corporation |Lat. corpus, througli Pr. j: 
Gor. Korperschaft, Corporation] V\\ corpora- 
tion, communaafe, societe anongnu] Ital. cor* 
porazione. An artificial person generally corn- 


its true functloji will be found in Hamilton, | ]»osed of an association of several natuial pei-- 


Ivecis. on Logic, lect.xiv; SKiWAKT, 1-iOgik, 

§ 17; LoTZK, Logik, §§ 50-5; r>. P'llDMANN, 

Logik, §§ 201, 250. Bee also the ]iea<ling Judg- 
ment in file textbooks of psychology. (k.a.) 

Copy [M 1^. Oer. (i, 2) Vojrie, 

^fysfer, (3) Exemplar; P'r. (i, 2) copie, 

(2) exxmphure; IimI. copia, (i) Anything 
imit.'ited ov liahb* to imitatimi, wdietlier inten- 
tionally set for iniitutum or not. (j.M.n,— o.K.s.) 

(2) Bomethiiig made by imitation of soiiie- 
tbing else; as a verb, to imitate. 

(i) As in the expressions ‘ coj>y for imita- 
tion/ ‘printers cojiy/ ‘co[)Y-book/ &c. The 
iiml)iguity arising from the two usages makes 
it desirable to use (i) altogether as the proper 
p.syclud»'gical term in all discussions of the 
imitative functions, model being re.served for 
a copy which is coiiscionsly set or In ld up for 
imitali<»n. Under n.‘^age (2) wo have the 
further turn tbhl tbe word sometimes means | of the iiiayoi-, recorder, and other oflicers of a 
a samjde or specimen, as a ‘copy^ of a lKH)k, j city, ex officio, to administer a charity. 

This, how'cver, iu‘ed not bo roHected in j The state grants aiitluTity for corporate 
psychological terminology. To secure clear- | associations, either by special charters or hy 
nes.s, the phrases ‘ eo])y-n)ade ’ and * copy- i the enactment of gem ral Jaws, under which 
result' are recommended when the result of I incorporation may he liad by any who desire, 
imitation is intended. The phrase * the I it, under specified conditions, and Ujhm .sign- 
originaU is often used (in Fng., Ger., and 1 iiig and filing certain papei-s for record. 


>onM, umh r a descriptive name, fur certain 
particular purposes, who have or claim legal 
authority so to associate. It is its legal status 
as an artificial peison which distinguislies it 
from an uniiicor[)oruted association. 

x\ ptfhlic corpora fi 071 i> one formed for jmblic 
purposes ; a jirivatc corporation is one forint d 
wholly or jiartly lor j)rivate pui]>oses. 

Lvery independent .sovereignty is a public 
coiporation, and so is every corporation formed 
bv its autboiity out of part, of its citizens or 
subjects, or for part of its territory, for govern- 
mental purposes, e. g. a country, city, borough, 
town. 

A private corj»oi’af ion may 1 h‘ foi raod partly 
for public jnii po^es, e. g. a railroad company, 
a water company, a national bank. It may 
1)6 formed by the association of public cfiiccr.s, 
c. g. an eleeuncjsynary corj>oratiou, composed 


Fr.) for wliat is imitated wdien a direct com- 
parison is made wdlli the imitative result. 
See Imitation (also for Literature), and 
Modkl. (O.M.B., G.F.)«.) 

Cornu [Lot.] : Ger. Fr. come; Ilal. 

comx 7 (pi. coma). A pundy deso iptive term, 
indicating the horn-like fi rm of an organ or 
cavity; especially applied to the cornua of 
the latiTtil ventricles, the cornua of the grey 
matter in the spinal cord, and the protuberant 


Public corporations may exi>t inde})endeutly 
of any ngreeiuent of uSvSociation. I'hey are 
agencies of goveriimenlal admiiii.stration, and 
may be created and changed from time to 
time at the sole ])leasnre of the state, without 
the consent of the persons composing them. 

Private coi poration s can only be formed hy 
a voluntary agreement to associate. The 
state simply sanctions this agreement. It 
1 may, how’^ever, grant this sanction, or confer 
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the coipomte fnaicbise, on such terms as it 
secs fit to impose. 'Dio acceptance ol tlie 
franchise is an assent tu its tonus. 

Tlie state has also a certain c(*ntrol over 
private corporations, after thi'ir incorporation, 
by virtue of its general powers oi governinont, 
to which all wiiiiin its jurisdiction are sulyect. 
It cannot make any radical or fnji(Iamci»tal 
cliaiii'ije in the terms of the charter or nature 
of the lianchiso, without the consent of each 
of the individuijl corporators, for each can 
say : Nofi Iw’i' in foedera veni. 

A cor2x>ration continues in an uiihrolven 
course of existence, notwithstanding the death 
of all its meinhei B, unless the cliarter he such 
as to Jiiake such cojitiniiance legally impos- 
sible. If a moneyid corpoiation, not of a 
charitable <*r publii* kind, the members have 
a pr«jpertv right in its assets, which each can 
transfer to am t her person at will, iinle.ss the 
charter otherwise provides. 

A coipoiation can Invld any 2>ro2>erty, teal 
or jiersonal, necessaiy for its corporate pur- 
poses, unless there are restrictions against 
this in the cliarter or general laws. Such 
restrictions are common, particularly as to 
real estate (by murimain laws). 

A Corpoiation cannot legally act outside 
of tho juiiposes of its incorporation: but. 
practically, it often may, and docs. 

A curporatiou de iure is one organiz' d under 
and accord iiig to law. 

A coiporatioii de facto is one organized 
under a law, Iml not accoiaiing to law ; or 
oiganized witl.oiit any leLjd authority, hut 
under a claim (<f -uch authority, and duiiiig 
the exi‘'tencc of a law under which a .similar 
kind of organization might have hern etlectcd. 

The C')rj)(. rations above dcs'Tibed are ‘eor- 
pi'iatioiis aggregale,' bring com j?o.scd ofso.vera! 
pfT.son.s. A ‘ C(u-pfrati»'n s<de\ is one < 0111 
jiosed of a single peivim, c. g. the bishop of an 
l'a;glish iliocest*. 

l‘Aeiy eoiporation lias a right to a common 
seal, but may ex hi witlioui ojie. 

A (jfVAi.sr-coYjujraUo^i i.s ,an ashociation recog- 
jiized ly law' as an arliticial person, cMpai>le 
ot suing and If.iijg sucfl as such, but not 
having the. hill j»owers oidiuaiily inchh nt to 
corjMirafions. 

‘ Neque soriet.ta. neqiio co]b-L:iam, neqiie 
huiusnedi ta.rjiu.s pa-sim omnibus habere con- 
cediluj' ; nain et leuibus et senatus coxisrultis efc 
pj'ine.ipalibu.s const.il utiouibus ea n s coercoiur’ 
(/V77., iii. 4, qtwd ciiivifcnmijue universilath 
■Hoiinn*‘. vA Contra mm aijatur. 1). (K.K.B.’; 

f^itcrnfurn: TiiOMi'so\^( N.imnieiitarj(*s on the 


Law of Pfiviite Corporations (1895), chaps, 
i, ii, iii ; IUt.t.on, Treatise on the Law of 
Municipal CuiqDorations, chaps, i, ii; Kyd, on 
Coiqioratioiis, Jutroil. ; I'AYLOit, Private Cor- 
jHuatious (1894), chaps, i, ii, iii ; S, E. 
Bali>w'ix, Mod. Polit. Inatit. (1898), chaj>. 
vi ; Mommskn, Ho Collegiis et Sodaliciis 
Romnnorum ( 1 843). 

Corporeal [Lai. corpus, body]. Per- 
taining to the Body (q. v.). (j.m.u.) 

Corpus [Lat.]: Cier. Ki/rper] Fr. corps; 
Ital. corpjo. Body or organ. 

Uted in combination in many anatomical 
terms (e. g. C(yrpus caVosuni). S*‘e Bkain 
((B ossary). Most Anurican and many Kuro- 
pean neurologists droj) tlu) Bid^stautivc in 
many such cases, and w i ite e. g. callonnn. 
Where variou.s nouns are conqiouiKlcd wilh 
the same descriptive adjective (c. g. corpus 
fornicis as contrasted w'itli crus fornicis), 
corpus must be retained; but it should never 
h4‘ applied to lepbico ‘nucleus' for an histo- 
logical aggregate, as it projxuly refers to a 
2)art anatomically disocte. (H.lf.) 

Corpus (ill law): foieign equivalents the 
same. (1) The wliole body of a l ertain tiling, 
e. g. the corpus of the wahM* in a lake, as di.s- 
tiiigui.vhcd from (a right to use) the power 
supplied by the outflow. 

(2) The main Ixaly of a certain tiling, 
as the corpus of the estate of an insolvent 
debtor. Corpus delicti: the body of, or most 
essential fact in, a crime, 0. g. the slaying, 
upon a 2)roaecution for murder. Corpus iaris: 
tlie Ct/rfYus laris ('ivilis. ('f. (.’oj;K. us.k.b.) 

Corpuscle [Lat. corjmsculum, dim. of 
corpus, ]»odyj: (Jer. Korperchen; Fr. cor- 
Ital. corjniscolo, (i) A term applied 
t<» .small unit.s of struct are in tlie Imdy, often 
equivnlent to ( 'j'.LL (q. v,). ‘ The c Us, or hone 

rorpusclcs, are brauclicd corpuf-cles’ (laindoh). 
Sec Blood, and I^YMru. 

(2) (\)mj)Ound htruetures, tlie end-organs of 
r ertain se)».-ory nerves. Tliese are flinall oval 
or spherical bodirs composed of conneetivo 
tissue, in wbich tmd one or mere nervc-libres. 
(’orpuscltis of Yaler and J^ieini; toucli, or 
tactile, or paljiation corpuscles; corpuscles of 
Meissner, Kniuec, and Wagner. Sve Se.nsk 
Oroan.s, find 8 kin. (c.f.k.) 

Correlation (in biology) [F^at. co- q- re- 
fatus, related]: (Jer. Corrdatiou; Fr. cojre- 
liitiiox; Ital. correJazione. (i) Physiological 
( 'orrelatioii. 'fbe union <#f special organs and 
functions in a larger general function, e. g. 
the correlation f>f many functions with diges- 
tion, tlie role of internal .secretions in many 
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organic processos, &c. See GeoftVoy-Saiiit- 
Hilaire, ‘ Balance des Organes/ Des Anomalies 
de V Or ganuatiim, 

(2) Developmental correlation. The de- 
velopment of organs and functions together 
for the accomplishment of a function which 
depends upon the union of them all. e. g. the 
development of the secondary sexual charac- 
ters, with the mental changes of adolescence, 
&c. See Clouston, NeuTOsen of Development. 

(3) (??orrelation of characters. The appear- 
ance of charactei'S hy variation, or growth, 
in vit^d connection with one anotlicr. 

This form ol’ corrc!ati»>n lias separate state- 
ment ill evolution theory, on account of the 
somewhat artificial conception of a character 
as eometliing relatively indipendent in the 
organiyin. ami so liable to srpaiato variation 
and growth. So the net.'d ai isos of accounting 
for the (Correlation or union of such character.*^. 
One of the most strongly urged objections to j 
nalural seleeil(;n as a general law of evolution j 
is tliat it rc^piircs sininltaneoiis variation cTj 
many characters. In sncli a way that they 
s(ip}>ort ami fnrtlier one anoilier, 

Tht^ ililliculty is largely removed when we 
note tiiat correlation, or functional and ana- 
tomical union, is the law, not the cxc-*2)tion, 
and a clnoacler is a ivlative term ; the 
charnel cr of any ]iart.i<;ulir observation being 
an abstraction roaih' for purpa>ses of classifica- 
tion, tniistics,or higlc. 8et? (/o-AnAPTATiox, 
and VAiaA'i ION. That is, characters do not 
v.arv as units separately. (j.M.ie) 

/.iUrature: see tlic analysis of litoraluiv 
under ( Vnivlation, hy (iI.ky, in Anneo riioL. 
i. 13, and later vols. Also J)i;laoI 5 , 
{Structure dll Ih’oioidasma, in loc. ; DAinviN, 
Origin of S[jocies ; K. Pkakson, C'h.inces of 
iH'ath, cliap.'. i, iii ; and Math, ( ‘ontrib. to 
the Theory of lA-oIul ion, in I’loc. R(»y, Soc. 

( 1 891 if.) ; W. K. R.Wi:i.i)«:)N', (.'ertain Correlated 
Variations in Crantjon vuhjari}^^ Proc. Boy. 
Soc., V. 51 (1S92) ; Ou Certain Correhitcd 
Variations {uilarcinnsmuenaa, ibid. 5.1 (1893); 
F. Gai/i’on, Co-rdations and their Measure' 
inent, ibid. 4^ (188S) ; BomaM‘..s, Darwin and 
after Darwin, Tt. II ; rcfereuces under V aima- 
TION. G.M.B.-E.S.O.) 

Correlation (in p.sychology). (i) The act 
of Ari'EurErTiON (q. v.) considered as result- 
ing in the f(»rniation of exjdicit reluiionships 
among the parts of a mental whole. 

(2) A law geiierali/ing the special law's of 
Association (q. v.) in the statement that 
any relation between elements of content 
Budicea to associate them in future experience. 


It was used by McCosh {Cognitive Powers) to 
denote the more essential ami necessary rela- 
tionships, such as cau.se, logical ground, &c., 
in oppo.sition to coexistence, contrast, &c., 
which are usually emphasized as acting in 
association. It pioceods u]>oii an earlier act 
of curi ehil ion in sense ( J ). Ci. Baldwin, Senses 
and Intellect, 201. (j.m.ij.) 

Correlation (of studies). Primarily, the 
arraiigfiiU'iit of studies and topics in accor- 
dance wdth their reciprocal relations; secon- 
darily, the natural static relations that exist 
among the various branches of knowledge. 

The correlation of topics in a given study 
naturally depends upon 1wa.> things: (i) their 
reliition to lach otin'r us ctjmponent pirts of 
a subject of instruction, as in matliematic.s ; 
and (2) their relation to topics of other related 
sulijccts, as in geography and histoiy. The 
.«equ('uce *jf topics in a given study. Cf. 
C(>x('KNTnATJON, ami (kj-oi; i>inatjon. 

Literafare\ Hakbis, Report of iho Com- 
mli.ti e of Fifteen, Rroc. ol the Natnh (U.S.) 
Ediic. Assoc, for 1S95, 87, 309, 343, 3.^7, 349, 
714; First Year-Book of the lierbart Society ; 
McMinuiv, Gen. Metli., 69-89; ])e Gabmo, 
lierbart and the llerbartians. (c.Deo.) 

Correspondence (in mai hematics): see 

Corresponding Points : Gcr. cnrrespovdU 
revde Pimlcte ; I ’r. }>oinis corrcspoyidants ; Ital. 
pu/Ui corrispo'ndentL Corresponding ])oiiits 
are retinal points whose iinpref'Sious unite in 
the great majoiiiv of cases to give a single 
spatially undiiferentiated perception, and 
which tlierehue normally give single vision. 

AcoiU'ding to Helmholtz {Phgsiol. OptiJe, 
2nd ed., 844), corresponding points (orl)eck- 
jmnkte) ;ire the points of tlio twa> fields of 
vision wdiich appear to occupy the same 
po.-itioii ichiLively to the point of fixation, 
and thererore coincide in tlie common visual 
held (Wundt's Congkufnt Point.s, q. V.). 
Points which do not correspond he calls 
disparate points, fidlowing Feohner, who 
distinguishes further between homogeneous 
and heterogeneous coriespoiideiits, according 
as the impressions are. alik ? or different in 
cliaructer. 

JMtratnre : Wunjit, Pliygiol. Psychol. (4tb 
cd.), ii. 173; Fechniju, Abhandl. d. kgl. 
saclis. Gesell. d. Wiss., vii. (i860), 340; 
Hkiung, Hennaniffi Handb. d. I’hysiol., III. 
1,351(1879); Helmholtz, as cited, (e.b.t.) 

Cosmogony | Gr. the world, -|- 

generation]: Ger. Kosmogonie; Fr. co^ww- 
(jonie ; Ital. cosmogonia, A theory, or, as is 
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more usual, a pictorial account of the pfenesis 
of the worhl (ami often of living beings). Cf. 
Cbeatiox, Cosmos, IVikogow, and Natubb 
(philosophy of). 

Among the most primitive civilizations 
known, nothing in the nature of a real cosmo- 
gony can be traced ; and even wdien the scale 
of civilization rises a little liigber, the m)^th8 
are bo simple and naive that they can hardly 
be dignified with the name. But the great 
races of mankind— the Semites, Egyptian-s, 
and Aryans — all originated cosmogonies pro- 
perly so called. 

Literature : Tylor, Early Hist, of Man- 
kind; Waitz and Oi:rlani\ Anthropol. 
d. AS\aturvi)lker ; Grey, Polynesian Mythol. ; 
GlLn. Myths and Songs of the South 
Pacific ; Biunton, Myths of the New World ; 
BAKCROt'T, Native Races of North America ; 
Bastian, Oeographische Bilder ; Bavbjssin, 
Stud. z. semit. Religionsgescliiclite ; Jen- 
SEX, Die Kosmologic d. Baliylonier ; Budge, 
Egyptian Book of the Dead ; Wiedemann, 
Religion of the Ancient Egyptians (Eng. 
trails.) ; Brugscu, Rd igiou u. Mythol. d. 
alteri Aegypter; SPii'OEi., Avesfa ; Dabm- 
8TETER, Ormazd et Ahriman ; Muir, Ancient 
Sanskrit Texts, iv; Max ML^i-ler, Ancient 
Sanskrit Litei ature ; Sacred Ikioks of the East; 
Krau.se, Tuisko-Pand, d. arischeii Stamme u. 
Goiter Urheiinat; Shiva Samhita, Eso- 
teric Sci, and Philos, of Tautraa; Deussen, 
Allg, Geseb. d, Philos., I. i. Abth.; Oj.de.x- 
BERO, Dio lieligiou d. Vedas; Cox, Aryan 
Mythol.; \V’iNDiscnMANN,Ursagen d. arischen 
Voiker; PoTi’, Vedic «and Orphic (J'osmic 
Egg, in Kiilnrs Zeitscli. f, vcrgleicheiidc 
Sprachforschung; v. IhiADKE, in Zeitsch. 
d. Dcutsch. Moigenlandischcn Gesell., xh 
, 347 * (R.M.w.) 

Cosmological Argument : see Theism. 

Cosmology : see Cosmos, Nature (philo- 
sophy of), and Metaphysics. 

Cosmos [Or. ncoo’/xor, world ]. Used also in 
the other languages, as well as the equivalents 
for WoRf.D (<i.v.). The universe conceived aa 
an orderly system. 

It is opposed in this sense to chaos, a 
mythological or hypothetical state of complete 
disorder, absolute lawlessness, or pure chance, 
against which the ordei- and rationality which 
actually characterize the universe an? thrown 
into relief. Frequently the. term is used 
simply to denote the universe or the all of 
existence — always, liowevir, with the impli- 
cation of order or system in the hackgiound 
(as in A. Humboldt’s romo.v); at other times 
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it is used predicatively to assert expressly the 
tact of orderliness. Thus the scientific belief 
in the unilbnnity of nature might be descrilied 
as a faith that we arc living in a cosmos, not 
a chaos. The term is also used occasionally 
in a more limited reference to emphasize the 
presence of order or system in sonic particular 
department of experience. Thus we find 
writers speaking of ‘ the ethical cosmos ' or 
‘ the cosmos of ethical experience.’ 

The term tcotr/io^ originally means order, 
and according to tradition was first a]>plied 
to ‘ the world ’ by Pytlnigoras, whose mathe- 
matical and musical studies impressed upon 
1dm the idea of order and regularity in natural 
phenomena. The term is used by Heraclitus 
also in the sense of tlie wrorld order. Later, 
it took tlie place of the earlier term ovpa 7 / 4 f to 
signify the ‘ world ’ ; but even in Xenophon's 
time it was not in current u.se in this sense, 
for Xenophon speaks (Afemorabilfa^ I. i. n) of 
‘what the sopldsts call the Cosmos/ KoV/ioy 
was used, moi eover, it must bo observe<l, as 
ovpnvos liad also been, not for the universe in 
the modern sense — to nav^ the All — but for the 
vi.sihlc system of tluj earth and th<^ heavens, 
the latter being gcn»'rally regarded as a 
spherical enclosing envebqic. Tin to is also, 
as ill the earlier term, more prominent refer- 
ence to the phenomena of the heavens than 
to the earth. Anaximander speaks of amipai 
(wpavoij and later writers speak similarly of 
immmeralde Koapoi or world-systems. See 
Mum)u;s. (A.s.r.r.) 

Cosmotlietic Idealism. A term sug- 
gested hy Sir W'i Ilia m Hamilton, w'ho contrasted 
it, as Representation ism, w'itli I ’resen tat ion ism 
or Natural Realism. See Idealism. (j.M.it.) 

Cost [ME. cUvV/J : Gm*. Kosten; Fr, frais 
de prodf/ctio^n ; Ital. costa. The amount of 
wealth rendered unavailiihle in any economic 
process, or group of processes. 

(f) If we measure wealth as property, cost 
will take? tlie form of expense, 

(2) If we tnr'a.sur(5 wealth as accumulated 
resoiiic<-8, cost will take the fonn of waste. 

(3) H we measure wealth as utility, or 
source of pleasure, cost will lake the form of 
disutility — 

The pliysificrats adopted a sense of cost 
analogous to (2) : the cost of an article was 
measured hy the amount of food embodied in 
its production. Smith di.stinguished (i) and 
(3): the former he called money cost or 
price ; the latter, real cost or price. Malthas 
aud Ricardo fell back on the Aristotelian 
conception of quantities of lal>our as the only 
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measure of cosfc — a crude use of the third 
conception under forms borrowed from (i). 
Marx took Ricardo’s conception, and showed 
the contradictions in which careless use of 
terms hod involved tl»e orthodox economists, 
but was not equally successful in establishing 
better forms for himself. Jevons, in this as 
in many other ))oints, laid tljc foundations of 
more philosophic treatment; and the theory 
of pain-cost wliich he outlined has been su- 
perbly developed by Marshall. But pain-cost 
alone gives a somewhat incomplete i*xplana- 
tion of price; and some writers (Patten), 
following out a half-forgotten conception of 
Ricardo, 8ui>pleinent it by a study of a fourth 
s<‘iise of cost in the form of of ojrijor- 
tnnlty. In recent years there has been a 
tendency in several quarters to go back to 
the. sense of wostii as the fundamental meaning 
of ctust. The analysis based on this meaning 
seeiiiH to furuisli a solution of several problems 
where old methods failed (compare the treat- 
ment of Wages in Hadley's On 

Prime Cost, Supplementary Cost, see Marshall, 
Princ. of Ecmi.y Bk. V. chap. iv. Tlie old 
distinction heiween cost of production and 
cost of reju’oduction has lost its impr>rtance 
undi-r modern analysis. (A/r.H.) 

Counter-irritation s Gcr. Oeffmrdzitwj ; 
■VV. contre-Himulm or oontr{>irrit(xti(m\ Ital. 
contro-stwiolo, A Btimulatioii, irritation, or 
congestion, produced artificially in order to 
relievo intUininiatlon in aiiollier part. Bee 
Tu HIT ATION. (c. F.Ii . ) 

Couple [Lnt. coj-w/Za, a hand, a bond] : 
Ger. Kraft^-paar ; Fr. cou^ils ; Ital, coppia. 
A force or resultant which tends to make 
a body rotate, without giving it any move- 
ment of tniii.'jlation. A couplo may always 



bo j-eprcseiited by a pair of equal and 
parallel forces, F and G, acting in opposite 
directions. The moment of the couple is 
the product of eitliei* foice into tho perpen- 
dicular distance, FO, between tho lines of 
action. Tho axis of a cou])]e is any line 
perpendicular to the plane containing the 
forces ; it is therefore only a direction in space. 


The value of this conception arises from the 
theorem that, in their action on a rigid body, 
all couples, haviiig the same moment and 
the same direction of axis, are equivalent. 
For example, the couple F' G' will ])roduce 
the same cil'ect as F O, if F x F' G^^Fx F G, 
Hence, to delinc a couple, we need specify 
only its moment, and tlie direction of its 
axis. 

Introduced into mechanics by Poinsot 
shortly after the middle of tlie first half of the 
century. (s,n.) 

Courage [OF. cora^e, from Lat. cor, heart] : 
Ger* Alutli ; Fr. courage ; Ital. coraggio. 
Tho liabit of voluntary activity (or virtue) 
whi*‘li is shown both in the control of pain 
and of the fear of pain, and in the due exer- 
cise and regulation of the active and com- 
bative impulses. 

Ill the latter terms courage is defined by 
Plato in the Rejyuhlicy while tlie former and 
more fundamental aspect is brought out by 
Aristotle. Aristotle treats courage as a 
Mean (q. v.) or moderate state in respect of 
tlie feelings of fear and confidence, and dis- 
tinguishes it from a double system of extreme 
states : excess of fear and defect of confidence, 
which constitute cowardice; and excess of 
confidence, which is rashness, and defect of 
fear (an unnamed quality). 

Like all the personal virtues, courage is 
built upon an impulsive and organic basis; 
and in courage the imjmlsive basi.s is more 
obvious than in the case of the other virtues. 
Yet it is not entirely a matter of inherited 
constitution; and the courage of deliberate 
purpose, which is a moral virtue, may l«e 
distinguislicd from the courage of physical 
oon.stitutioii, which is an inlirrited quality. 
Further, a distinction may he drawn between 
the passive courage wliich endures pain (the 
foriittulo of mediaeval ethics), and tho active 
courage which prompts to enterprise in spite 
of danger, 

WJiat is popularly called * moral courage ’ 
does not iiuliciito a more moral, or more 
voluntary, quality than courage generjilly; 
it applie.s to the control of the fear of social 
evils (disgrace or ridicule from those who 
deteriiuno the opinion of the community), 
whereas the ordinary application of courage 
is to the control of the fear of physical 
evils. 

Litcrahm: Plato, Laches, and Republic, 
iv; Akistotle, Ethics, iii; Sidowick, Meth. 
;of Eth., III. x; Green, Proleg. to Kth., 
iiv. (W.II.S.) 
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Court (in law) [Fr. cour\ : Goi\ Gerichtshof; 
Fr. cour; Ital. coHc. A tribunal for the 
aclininistiatioii of reinetlial justice, haviniir, 
or acting luuler a claim of having, legal 
aiiihority for its procot’dings. If it have such 
autlu^rity, it ia a de iare court* otherwise a 
de facto one. 

Phrases. Civil cmrt: (i) an ovilinary 
court, as distiiiguislicd from a military, naval, 
martial, or ecclesiastical court; (2) a court 
having cognizance of civil actions, as dis- 
til iirui'hcd from one having cogni/.ancii of 
crimimd prosecutions, i. e. a criminal court. 
Military court: one having cogjii/.aiice of 
offences by those in military service. A’aval 
cnurt : one liaving cognizance of <»dbnc.fs by 
tlmse in naval service. C<mrt martial: (i) a 
court organized during \var, in a place Ibai 
is the seat of wjir, to rli^jK-nse justice l)y 
martial law; (2) a militaiy or naval court. 
Day in court : due opportunity to be licard in 
one's flrtenee before an adverse judgment is 
pronounced in court. The court is <Tten 
used to d< soi l be the judge as distiuguisbed 
from tlio jury. (s.E.n.) 

Cousin, Victor. (1792 1867.) French 
pliilosujdier. He received a jihilosophic im- 
puh<^ iDider the tutelage of Laromiguicre, 
lloyer-Collard, and Maii'.o de Biran. In 1815 
Ijc Ijcgun to lecture in the S*n*boni»c, Pari-, 
continuijig the feacliiug (T f^cotli.sh 2)bilosopliv. 
He was an important fact«ir iji the reavlitm 
against Condillac and other pcnsualislic 
ibinkcis of tlio iSfh century. In 1820 be 
w'as suspended for political reasons, and in 
1827 agidn replai'cil in lii« chair, ( 'f. Eclec- 
TKISM. 

Covenants (doctrine «d') ^ l>at. (wn- f venire, 
io comoj: Her. Bundcdhcolofjic] Yv. doctrine 
dcs alliances) Ital. tcoria ddl all>an::a idi 
grazia, Ac.). Anotbei* name fo?* the* ‘ E-deral 
rtie«)b»gy’ of (Jocceius (i 603-69), profc.*>sor at 
J.eyden. 

In contrast to the SeboListics, wdiose 
metliods had been adopted by Tiiany of the 
Rcfoi rner.s (e. g. (^‘dvin), 0 <a.!eeius appiailcd 
to tlio Bible. 'ITjc' Bibb; is tlio history of the 
‘ covenant of gracr, ’ riiado by God with niau. 
This in contrast to llie ‘ covenant of works’ 
which subsist* d before the l"all. A( conling 
to tile ‘c()veoant.. of werks/ God promisr-d 
inati evcjJ;u-ting Ibl icily, on condition of obe- 
dience during the life on earth. Accordiiig 
to the G’O vena lit of grace/ man needed to 
receive again what he had lost by the Fall, in 
onler to be able to render obedience ; and 
this fresh gift, due to the grace of God, has 


been transmitted by the Incarnation of Jesus 
Christ. 

Liferature: Fisher, Hist, of Christ. 
Doctrine, 347 f.j Dormer, Hist, of Protes- 
tant TheoL, ii. 31 f. (P’ng. traus.); Weiss- 
'stxns, Introil. in Memorabilia Eccl. Hist. 
Sacrae, ii. 698 f., 1103 f.; Owen, The Doctrine 
of Justification; A. A. Hodoe, Oufline.s of 
Thiol., chap, xxi; C. Hodoe, System. Thcol., 
ii. 192 f . ; Kraf.tzschmar, Die Bnndesvoi^ 
stelhiiig im Alt. Test.; T. ;M. LiNnSAY, in 
Brit, and For. Evang. Rev. (1879). (h.m.w.) 

Coyness [ME. coy, quiet, secret]: Ger. 
Scheu, Sprodiyhnt (sexual); Fr. cofjueUeric) 
Ital. dretteria (.sexual). 1'licforin of shyne.ss, 
with its bodily reaction, due to consciousness 
(»f file presence of the other sex. Cf. Shyness, 
BAsiiiunNEss, Shame, and Modesty. 

On the mental tide? coynes.s includes the 
form of .so-called * self-consciou.sners,^ which is 
stimulated by the other sex; ‘ e.o(jnetry'’ and 
‘ ilirt.utiou ’ when tliese are not deliberate; 
•showing-otF or SELE-EXHirirriON (q.v.), and 
‘ nialve-believe/ On the physical side, it involves 
attitudes of ‘ coni ting,' e. g. |)la v, self-exhibi- 
tion, advance and retreat, with the ohanicter- 
i.stic organ ic clia nges. The term * self-con scious- 
iies.s,’ when employed for coymss, is very 
inexact and confusing, and Bhould be discon- 
tinued. The ditVorenco between couu-ss 
and mode'sty (when the latter relalos to 
sc\) is that the former docs imt involve 
reflective fc:elf-coiiscioiibne.ss, while the latter 
<]oes. 

lAUrature: tille.s given under Shyness, 
esp'ccially Gnoos, Die Siiiehi d. Tliiere (Eng. 
traij.s.), 

Crauiology and Craniometry [( ’ranio- 
logy: t-lr. Kfttivutu, sKuIl, -p Aoyov, di.scoiirse. 

raiijornet ry : »r/iaj//o»/-f-;i{V^rn*,jncasurc j : Ger. 
Cran’ioloyic, C raniometrie ; h’r. craaiologu\ 
cram’omdric ; lial. cranioloyia, craniomHria, 
In its most general .sense cranioh'gy designates 
the «accunuilated systematio knowh'flgc of the 
.akull; tlius including the anatomical, mor- 
phological, and pathological aspect s, as well as 
tlie comparative study of the skull in difl'ereiit 
auiuials. 'fhe teirn, however, is aj)t to be 
used in refen iice to the study i>f the human 
i-ranium, with special regard to the el luiologi- 
cal concju.-^ions ins to race and origin wliich 
such .study may yield. 

The term seems to have originated wdth 
Gall’s phrenological correlations; was estal)- 
lished in the ethnological sense mainly by 
tlie effbrt.s of Bnxia, and under recent develop- 
ments has assumed a somewhat broader, as 
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well as more scientific, clmracter. The moat 
practical fuIkII vision of the topic seema to Ikj 
that adopted by 'Foruk, who refers to cranioscopy 
the description of the anatomical and morpho- 
lof^ical characteristics of the skull (‘general 
form, position of distinctive points, shape of 
bones, sutures, &c.), and to craniometry the 
j^eoiuetrical cliaractcrislics Ciipal)le of precise 
measmement. Ciiinioj^mpliy refers to the 
study of tlie skull by in« ans; of cljai ts, plioto- 
graphs, and proiedioiis, which iji turn yield 
craniometric details not readily obtainable (m 
the skull itself. The systematic and expla- 
natory exposition of all sucli results belongs 
to craniology. 'i’hc descriptions and measure- 
ments of criiiiial ehamctei istics have been 
developed with <^ivat detail and precision, 
altliough a rmiclj-desired c(ms(‘naus of method 
of taking .•'Ueh me.i.ruremeiils lias not as yet 
been reached. Amon^ the scores, if not 
linndrevls, of sucdi characteristics whicii have 
been }>rupo.sed as significant for ethnological 
distinctions, tlie four most important are the 
miixirnum length and the iiuiximum breadth 
of the skull (the relation of which leads to 
one Indkx, v,, of several), the facial angle, 
and tlio crjDiial eapaeity (sec Cai’Acity, 
cranial) or euhic contents of tlie skull. In 


Many important measurements may also be 
made on the living head (Cephalometry). 
Instruments for cranial nieasnremer.ts are 
termed ( 'laniometers ; those fur the liead, 
Ceplialoineters. 

As a partial guide to the points and pro- 
portions (d' the cranium, of iniportauce in 
craniometry, the above illustration may be 
consulted. 

AVitli reference to the points fixed in 
tlie figure eeitain lines are drawn, which 
in turn give rise to diaincttTs, angle.^, and 
indices. The various facial angles, and 
the lines determining them, aie given 
under the topic Facial Anlj.k (^i-v.) ; and 
the other chief diameterB are nnled under 
Diametkii. 

Literature: Tnpi.vAiu), Antlimpology, 31— 
51, 227-97 ; art. Gianiohigic, in Diet. <h*s 
Sci. Anthropo).; I^roca, Mchn. d'Ant hrojxd., 
5 vols.; and particnlarlv, Instructions < ranio- 
logiques (1875); Tokuk, Reform d. Kranio- 
logie, lilt. Monatsch. f. Aimt. u. RlivsioL, xi. 
297, 360. (j.j.) 

Also Rjicr.KR, Eine cxakte Metbode dcr 
K ran i ogra pi 1 i e (188 5 ) ; TO kO k . V el )er e i n 
Univer.salkraniometer (1888); Lombro.so, art. 
Cranio, in Encic. med. Italiana; E. Schmidt, 


all these respects tliorc are minor diUVrcnees j Anthrojxd. Meth. ; Morsklli, Seinej. malat. 
of rueasurmnent wliioli prevent a genmal ; ment. (ist and 2nd ed., 1898): A nnee Psychol., 
doi-cri])tiim from being precisely accurate, j v (1899) : liisltiri^ue des Rccherchcs sur la 
Sec also iJjAMKTKii, and Facial Anull. j Ceplialoun’tric ; MAiVarvRiLR, Aj)ervu de (' e- 

piialometrie antbi opologifjue. (s.E.-r.M.-i-.M.) 

Crantoi*. A (Ireck academic })lnlos«i].dior, 

I who lived about 300 n.c., and wrote a trea- 
tise on Ajjliition. 

Crates of Tliebes. A Greek cynic, a 
di'^ciplc of Diogenes of Athens, who lived in 
the .jth century n. c, 

Cratylns. A Gref*k p]iil.»si>pher, wlio 
i\ed in the 5tli century n.c\ IJe was one 
of JMatos teiuheis. lie maintained the doc- 
; trines of Hcraclilus, 

Crazy [Fr. ccraser, to crush] ; Ger. 
werriU'kt; Fr. fou\ Ital. rnafto, foVe. A 
: popular term meaning insane, or of nnsound 
mind. It is especially chaiacteristic of a 
chronic broken-down or demented <(mdi- 
tion, (J..J.) 

Creation (in biology): see Special Crea- 
tion Theokv. 

Creation (in theology) [Sansk. kn, to 
make; Lat. creare, to bring forth]: Ger. 
ScJiiipf uaKj ; Fr. creation j Ital. creuzione. 
The genesis of the world, and tin* things 
therein, by a divine act. The conceptions 
by which it is characterized are less pictorial 



A is the alveolar point at the edj^^e of the Jj\w 
between tlie inois«>rfl ; Asy the asteri<»ii, or point, of 
janotion of the parietal, teinpoml, and oceipital boiiiw ; 
C ii the auricular p<iint, or centre of opening of the 
auditory lueatua; jB is the basion, or iniiMle point of 
the anterior margin of the foramen magnum ; Bg is 
the bregma, or junction of the coronal and sagittal 
stitures; J is the inion, or occipital protuberance; 
N, the nation, at the root of the nose ; <8, the sub-nasal, 
al^ spinal point, at the base of the sub-nasal spine. 
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than those of Cosmogony (q. v.), proceeding, 
as they usually do, from a more advanced 
civilization. 

The term is usually associated with the 
Hehrew-.Seiriitic doctrines to he found in the 
first and eocond chapters of Genesis. These 
doctrines have a philosophical aspect in that 
they are strictly diialistic, and so stand con- 
trasted with the more or less monistic concep- 
tions characteristic of Greek thought. In the 
history ol Christian thought, the Old Testu- 
ineiit account, adopted hy the (.Miiirch, has 
undergone various modifications. (r.m.w.) 

Mmmeiliate* crealion, in which the diviiu* 
act takes direct eifect, is contrasted with 
Ovniote ’ creation, by so-called ‘second* or 
* proximate' causes, in which the divine pur- 
pose is realized indirectly through the ordinary 
opeiations of nature. Cl. the philosophical 
conceptions of Occasionalism and PiiE- 
>:sT AULisn KD Harmony. (r.m.w.-j.m.b.) 

Literature \ for the Jewish view’, Hol- 
ding kr, licxateuch, 335 f. ; Weber, Syst. d. 
Altsynag. Paljist. Theol., 197 f. For history 
of modifications of doctrine in tlic Christian 
Church, Terti;ltjan, Adv. Herniogenem : 
OitiGEN, Dc Priiiciplia, and Adv. Celsum; 
Augustine, De Genesi contra Manichaeos; 
Confessionos, xi-xiii; Do Civ. Dei, xx ; Petrus 
Lomraudus, Jalui 8cnlontiarnm ; Hugh 
Miller, Footsteps of the Creator; see also 
literature on M anichaeisnt. Modern works: 
ZOrKi ER, Theol. u. Xaturwiss. ; Gunk el, 
Schd|.fung u. Chaos; art, 8cliJipfung in 
Herzog’s Iteal-Encyc. ; IiKUsch, Nature and 
the Bible (Eng. tiaiis.). See also literature 
under Cosmogony, and Kelkuon (rjhilo.^iophv 

^>0* (R.M.W.) 

Creationism: Ger. I'iiearie Jer Scli^ipfung; 
Fr, thtorie cU la creutimi; Ital, dottrina della 
creazume. Tlie form of Deism which teaclies 
that the creative act by w'hich the world arose 
did not, and <loe.s not, identify the Creator 
with tile uiiiversc in an essential or substantial 
sense. 

Creation by a single act, or ‘continuous^ 
creation (by a series of acts), alike hold the 
theory of transcendence as opposed to that of 
eoTnpIete immanence. Theism viliratcs betw’eoii 
this toi m of JJcism and Pun theisin, attempting 
to hold a form of divine imtnmience wdiich is 
still not punthei.-iic. Of. Deifm, Theism, 
and Panthetsm (also for Literature), (j.m.b.) 

Creationism (in theology): Ger. CrexUiem- 
ismuft’f hr. crea!t(yn\mne \ Ital. creazionismo. 
Tlie doctrine according to which the hunnin 
spirit {aaima) i.s created separately in each 


individual case, and infused from an ex« 
ternal source into the foetus so as to vital- 
ize it. 

This doctrine is opposed to Fbs-existence 
( ipv.), and to Tearucjanism (q.v.), the two 
competing theories. 

While IVc-existeiice (e.g. with Origen) and 
Traducianisin (e. g. with Tertullian) were held 
in the earlier history of Christian thought, 
Creationism came to be the accepted doctrine 
later, as with Anselm, Thomas Aquinas, and 
Petrus Lombardus. 

Literature i see Biblical Psycho- 
logy. (R.M.W.) 

Credible (1) and Incredible (2) [Lat. 
credere, to lielicve] : Ger. {un)fflauhlich ; (m)- 

cro)/ahie\ Ital. (iti)credi.bile. (i) Believable. 
(2) Unbelievable. See IVklief. (j.m.h.-g.e.s.) 

Credit [Lat. creditum, a thing entrusted, 
a loan] : Ger. Kredit ; Fj-. crhlit ; Hal. 
credito. The pow'c*r to use a promise to pay 
as a means of present payment. 

The advantages of credit are of two kinds : 

(1) It allows a man to extend hi.s busiiie.'^a 
activity to the range of his p»rove<l capacity, 
instead of limiting it by his accimiiilatious. 

(2) It economizes the use of money, and makes 
it pos5?ible to extend business w’itlnmt feeling 
scarcity of coin. 

The economists of the German Ilistoiical 
school distinguish three stages of industry: 
SaturaL, Qeld-^ and Kredit- WirthschafL l^ut 
it is an error to suppose that there is a 
dlrt’ct substitution of cr< dit for money in 
modern life. Tiie tendency is rather tow'ards 
a substitution of cash for credit in old 
fields, and a use of credit iu relatively new 
ones. 

The function of a banking system has 
been aptly described as th,e insurance of 
credit. (.v,t.h.) 

Credulity (i) and Incredulity (2) [Lat. 
credere, to IxdievcJ : Ger. (i) LeiclUyldubig- 
keily (2) lJwflaidjigh'eit\ Fr. {in)crklnliU, 
Hal. {in)cri:dulitd. (1) Over-readiness to 
believe: the tendency to form a belief on 
slight objective gruundB. The slighter the 
olijeetive ground, as distinguished from the 
subjective interest or bias, the greater is 
the credulity. 

(2) Under-readiness to Ixdieve ; the tendency 
to withhold belief wJien the objective grounds 
are strong. It is also a matter of subjective 
bias. 

These terms are not of sufficient exactness 
for scientific use. Bain lias used the phrase 
‘primitive credulity' for the child's early 
2 
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uncritical attitude of acceptance toward things 
generally, on which see Rbality-Feelino, and 
Belief. (j.m.b.) 

Creed fLat. credere^ to believe] : Ger, 
OlauhmahekenntnUs] Fr. confesaion, ai/tnboU; 
ItaL credo, A systematic, authoritative, 
and dogmatic (in the sense of giving no 
reasons) statement of a body of doctrine, 
which constitutes a profession of faith. 

Usually in written form, though this is by no 
means necessary. It may originate in various 
ways; e. g. sporadically, like the ‘ Apostles | 
Creed ' ; iu.a council of the entire Church, like | 
the Creed of Chalcedon ; in a special com- j 
munion, like the Augsburg Coiifcvssion ; in a { 
conimis^sion ad hoo^ like the Westminster • 
ConlVssion, and so on. As matter of history, • 
Christian creeds proceed (i) from the original j 
and still united Church; (2) from one or j 
other of the chief divisions of the Christian | 
Church — the Latin, the Greek, the liutheran, j 
the Ileforiiied. j 

As a matter of usage, the term Creed is I 
specially applied to the ‘ApostlesV the ; 
Nicene, and the Athauasian formulae. I 

Mucli attention has hren paid recently to 1 
the lustorieal investigutioii of the Creecis, 
espet'iully the * Apostles’.* j 

/.if*:rature: Soiiaff, ( Veeds of Christendom; j 
SwAJNSON, Apostolic and Kicene Creeds; 
Hku UTLEY, liarmoiiia Syml)olica; Caspaki, 
Quellen z, Gesch. d. Taufsymbols u. d- Glau- 
bensregel; Lttmhy, Hi.st. of the Creeds;! 
Zakx, A post. Symb.; Hahn, Biblioth. dJ 
Syinb. u. Ghiubensreg. d. alt. Kircbe, iii ; Geb- 
HAUT)T, Haunack, and Zahx, Patr. Apost. Op., 
Bd. i, Heft 2; Haunack, Ai)Oj;t. Glaubonsbek.; 
SwETE, Apostles’ Creed ; 0mm anney, At liana- 
sian (h’eed. For furt her litemturo on llitscb- 
Uan school, sce,F. Nippolj), Die theol. Einzel- 
scliule; and on the recent Apostolicum con- 
troversy see arts, in Zoit.seh. f. Theol, u. 
Kirche, and in Hie christl. Welt. (b.m.w.) 

Cretinism [Fr. rretin] : Gcr. Cretinmnus ; 
Fr. cretini, 9 me ; I tab cretinismo, A peculiar 
form of lack of development associated with 
disease of the thyroid gland, and pr<?8oiiting, 
as a prominent cliaract eristic, a mental eii- 
feel»lement or idit>cy. 

The disease seems to be endemic, and 
largely conlined to valleys of mountainous 
regions. It prevails in Switzerland. The 
cause of the disease is obscure, hut recent 
research points to the interference with 
the function of the thyroid gland as the 
deterniiiung pathological change. Ix)cal, cli- 
matic, and hereditary predisposiiig conditions 


are impoitant factors in its aetiology, but it 
may appear in a spasmodic form (sporadic 
cretinism). The disease seems almost in- 
variably congenital, although it may fail to 
develop until early or late in cliildhood. 
Severe cases of cretinism are very short-lived. 
In typical cases the bodily abnormalities are 
a general failure of development, the adult 
rarely exceedit^g five feet in height, and pre- 
senting the general appearance of a child; 
the skull is lu'otul and .short, the bones thick, 
and the sutures may give })lace to the Wor- 
mian lionc; the nose is broad and flat, the 
eyes widely separated, the face but slightly 
developed; the skin is apt to be rougli, in- 
.sensitive, and dark; the teeth are defective, 
the mouth large, the lips thick ; the lower 
limbs arc frequently emaciated, and the 
muscles poorly developed. Ojie of tlie most 
characteristic physical signs is goitre, or 
enlargement of the tliyroid gland, although 
other aftectiona of this organ may also be 
present. Physiological activity is Aveak, in- 
volving a low temperature, slow respiration 
and circulation, irregular digestion, flabby 
muscles. If cretinism Hj>pears in early child- 
hood (usually about the fifth year), the change 
from a normal Ijright child to a stuiitcd 
cretin can be readily observed as years go by. 
(hetins may be simply weak-minded, under- 
standing a few common words and directions, 
and capable of simple occupations ; or they 
may be completely idiotic, speechless, and 
hclple.ss. Hearing is apt to be affected, Init 
the senses are usually 1 airly nonnal. The 
emotional development is low, but fear, af- 
fection, and the like may l)o shown. 

Literature : art. Crelinisin in Tuke’s Diet, 
of r.sychol. Mod. (with references); Glev, in 
Annee Ihol., i. 320 ff. : Allara, Sul Cre- 
tini.sino (Ger. trans., 1894) ; Lombroso, art. 
Crotinisino in Kncic. ined. Italiana. (.r.j.) 

Creuz* Friedrich Casimir Carl von. 
(1724-70.) A German psychologist wlio 
was born and lived, as Geheimrath in bis 
later life, at Homburg v,d. liohe. He insisted 
that psychology should be based on experience 
alone. 

Crime (in law) [Lat. Ger. Ver- 

hrechen; Fr. dime (abstract), del it; Ital. 
delitfo, (1) Any offence against the state by 
a breach of public riglds and duties aflecting 
the interests of the whole community, (s.e.b.) 

An act declared by the state to bo offensive 
to the state (in distinction from a tort, an 
act of wrong to an individual), forbidden by 
the state, and punished by the state, (f.h.g.) 
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CRIME — CRIMINAL 


without cRscriinination. Criminal conversa'^ 
timi: adultery (oReii abhievinted to crim.con.). 
dcineiiaouis. Every violation of law is a wroui'. Crirninnl laWy Xho law defiiiinfr (substantive) 
aiul ill till' early starts ot livilizatioii little ur puiiishin^^ (adjective) criminal offences, 
account lias !^\ i)eral]y l*oon taken of tlie (lit- (2) A person convicted of having committed 
frreuce betwem wrmigs to individuals and a crime in the legal sense. See ClUME (in 
wrongs to the juddie. Hence, injprisojjinent law). (S.B.B.) 

for del)t, and civic degradation as a Con- Criminal (in sociology), (i) A person 

setpioncc of (and puiiislinient for) l'ankiu])tcy. whoso instincts or acquired habits incline 

As law devcioj's, jmldic lomedies are eonlined iiim to conduct inimical to the integrity 
h) acts of juiLiic wiong, aiid individuals are and wellbeing of society. See ('itiMK (in 
)elt to sei'k a remedy l»y private action.s for sociology). (2) 'Relating to llic characier or 
wrongs jicrsonal to tliemscdves (^or/.v). conduct of such a i)erson. 

JJtf^raiure: Rj.nth.vm, Mor. an.d Legisl., Various types of criminals have been dis- 

ii. ebap. \vi; and Ri.ccaiu.a, Dei Delitti finguisht?d in recent ant bropological literature 

e delle Feiie, wbicb led tbe way to (see especially Forri, as btdow) : — 
a geneial miligation of pivnaltics for crime (a) Crimhidl by Instincf., or ijistinetive 

all over the civiliz-id woild ; Fhjmjmokk. criminal, or criminal l>y nature, or congi-nital 
M.ixims and Prine. of Jurlsjuudeiice (1856). criminal, or criminal-born: terms of recent 
xiii; JifKiuNG, Zweck im lu eht, i ; e.rigjn, designating those \vho.so inherited 
SiEPirKN, Hist, of (.‘riminal Law in Faig- qualities predispose them to crime, 
hind. (s.K.u.) A prominent edass of oases are those which 

Crime (i«i sociology), (i) An act which show phvKlcal charaidcrs of the atavistic or 
awaki'Jis; the [jassion of vengeance in the com- | reversi(niarv type. See AtavtsM. 
munity, i)i distinction from a wrong whi« h (A) (kcn.n<))inl Ci'imiind : one whose in- 

a wakens tbe passion of revenge in an indi- stijicts are etliically and .soi.-ially sound, but 
vidual only. whose passioiis (of anger, cupidity, sexuality, 

(2) An act wbioli public opinion proiJOiun‘es ; or otln.r) are so strong that lie may commit 
hostile to social integrity and pnbli(^ welfare, crime under p 'culiar provocation, 

Maine Lute, cliap. x) show.s that Prof*‘s,^i'(m(U Crimitutl: ono \v]\o,\vhMwv 

in early Aryan communities ciime was not ; sound in body and mind or not, deliberately 
different iated from torts and sins. Crime is ! follows eriine as a Imsiiies.s. 
first clear’ly locognizcd wlicn tbe cojiimunity j (</) Criminal licf/rmrr: one who actively 
|/Orveive.s the di:*l itjction belwcen act.s that i protests against .‘••ocial opinions ami regnla- 
individuals and tbeir relatives seek to avenge, Itions, to the extent of violating convejition or 
and acts wiricli the whole community is ; law. The commonest t las.s are so-called 
moved to avenge, a.s e. g. by lynching. Ui \potitiral criminaU^ exemjdificd in the deeds 
j>rescijt ccriiiiry public opinion, iidlucjicrd j of violence d«>jie by anarchists. Less marked 
greatly by Jeieiny Pent Jjam {l*rmc, of J/er. j instances are cases where the prote.st lakes an 
and Le>;iid., and Theory of l*emdties «//'/ i etlrical or strictly .social form, as violations 
A'etrards)^ Jias tended strongly to discounte- of marriage laws, &c, 

nance vengeance, and therefore to cease to Various subdivision.^ of the general subject 
conceive of crime as lb. it wliieb provokes are recognized 

vi iigeauce, and to sulc'-titute foi' the older (a) Crindtial Anihrojy 6 loyy\ the scientific 
notions a conception of crime as tliat wbieh study of ti»e criminal in his various types, 
i.'- fundamentally contrary to pul»Iic utility, ns revealed in bi.s anatomical, pbysiidogical, 
Tlicj conflict of tbeso idt as is well presented and ]>sycboh;fgical characters, 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes, LeeJures mi the (li) Criminal Sociohnjy : 1 lie scientific study 
Common Lau\ Tlu* psychological ground of of cijine and eiiminals, as Demouhapiiic 
the newer views is dearly set forth by (q.v.) or social phenomena. ( X CkiminOLOOY. 
Ihddwi/j, Social and Hfh. Jnten'i/rtt.^ Rk, T. Tlie distinction between the legal and the 
cliaps. ii and x. f’f. Ji si ice, anthropological or sociological criminal is of 

Criminal (in law): (hr. (i) vcrhrrejie.^ recent oiigin. (Aiininal arithroi»ology is a 
nsch,(2) Verbrechtr : Yv. ^ 2) rrimind] Ital. product of medical jurisprudence, which, in 
(i) crirnitudc, jycnak, (2) (uotho) d*Unfiumte, turn, was developed from tbe legal and 
(i) Relating to crime. The term is mod wdth medical analysis of insanity as a defence in 
reten nco l>otli to crimc.s and misdemeanour.*?, criminal cases* 


(2) Any grave olfciue of >^ucli a character. 
Pettv offi ncc.s arc known in law as mis- 
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CRIMINAL ANTHROPOLOGY — CRITERION 


Literature: the distinctions made above, 
inclusive, we owe largely to a group of Italian 
writers: Lombroso, L'CJomo Delinquente 
(1874-87), and (with Fkrreeo) lia Donna 
Delinquente (1889); Marro, I Caratteri dei 
Delinquenti (1887); Garofalo, Criininologia 
(1890); S10HK.LE, La Foule Criniijjclle (Fr. 
trims. ; orig. 1893); Ferri, Sociologia Crimi- 
nale (i88o). See also Benedikt, Ana- 
tomisclie Studien an Verbrecher-Gehirnen 
fiir Antbropologen, Medi/Jner, Juristen und 
Psychologen (1879); Tartie, La Criininalitc 
coinpar^e (1890); Proal, Lo Crime et la 
Peine; Fiore, Deg^'neresconce et Criininnlite 
(1888); CoRRE, Lea Crirninela : Caractercs 
pliysiqiies ct psychologiques (1889). Sec also i 
under Criminoi.ogy. (f.ii.g.-j.m.h.) 

Criminal Anthropology s sec Criminal, 
and Criminology. 

Criminal Psychology : see Criming- 

T-OGY. 

Criminal Sociology : see Criminal, and 
Criminology. 

Criminal-bom: see CiuMiNAXi. 

Criminology : (* e r. Crimi iioJo<jt e; Fr. 

criminolotjifi ; Ital. crimnohtjia* .-cience 

of cruvie iind criminals. 

'riic < riniinal lias been studied mainly from 
tlio |•llyFU’lll side, giving a iialuial history 
or Ciiminal Antliio])ology. It deals with 
two main queations : (i) the ditlVmitiation of 
criminul-typea (as distinct from crime- types), 
wbirli miglit be called ( -rirninograpliy, or De- 
scriptive Criminology ; and (2) the tlieory of 
the criminal as a racial phemum non, for 
which Criminogenesis or Genelio Criminology 
miglit servo. A similar .study of crime divides 
itself into two main incpiirics : (i) the j»syclio- 
logy both of crime and its types, giving 
Criminal Psyvhology, and also of criminal 
triideneios (a branch of Abnormal Psychology); 
(2)Criiniiuil Sociology, dealing both with crime 
considered as a pbcnonicnon, involving social 
relationships, variations, &e., being Criminal 
Sociology in a narrow sense, or Criminal Psy- 
chonomics (after analogy with bionomics) ; 
and also ci imes studied singly, as to distribu- 
tion, frequency, Ac., by matiieuiatical methods 
(Criminal Statislic.s). I'lie psycliologioal and 
Bociological sides of the study of crime are as 
yet very undeveloped. 

Literature: ou criminal anthropology, see 
under Criminal ; on particular crimes, sec 
under AxAitcinsM, Buigilk, &c. ; ou the 
social and psychological aspects, see under 
Social Pbyci i ology, and Sociology. See also 
Macdonald, Bibliog. of Criininol. ; Bii.linos, 


Index Catalogue (sub verbis); and the litera- 
ture under Moral Statistics. (j.m.b.) 

Crisis [6r. <c/iartr, decisive point] : Ger. 
Krinis j Fr. erhe] Ital. crisi (in opposition to 
list). Crisis refers to the teialency of certain 
diseases, notably fevers, suddenly lo decrease 
after a somewhat thruiite duration; the time 
or manner of such change being regarded as 
significant for recovery or death. 

The conception was cariied over to mental 
diseases, and was much used by Esquirol. The 
French usage of the term is more nearly 
equivalent to ‘ an attach ' or ‘ spell/ and in an 
allied sense the notion formed an essential 
feature in the earlier doctrines of Mesmer; 
the purpose of his ' niagneiic * treatment being 
to aid nature in caliiiig out the crisis, and 
thus to quicken recovery. The symptoms 
induced by Mesiner wcii; those usually ob- 
.servablc in cri.sis ; and the room in w'liich the 
Giaquet ’ was set up and the cures peiforniid 
was called the ‘ salle des ei ises.* (j..l) 

Criterion [Gr. Kpirinnovy, Ger. Kri ter turn ^ 
Kenn^eichea ; J^'r. crithivm ; Ital. criterio. 
Literally, a test, or standard of judgment. The 
criterion, in a logical relerence, is tlie pof^sible 
rule or body of rnle.si by whieh a final decision 
may be given on the truth or falsity of judg- 
ment. «. 

Since the time of Kant, it bus been customary 
to distinguish a formal from a material cri- 
terion. to ]>oiiit out, that a nuiterial criterion in 
the sense above defined is impossible, and that 
the formal criteiion is to be found in the body 
of rulc.s defining logical Consistency (q.v.), 
that is, in fi rm, absence of contradiction 
and confoimity to the requirements of logical 
consequeiice. The distiru tion is sound, though 
in the Kantian formulation it is made too 
ah.M»lule. iSee Kant, Loyik, Introd., § vii; 
IJainiJton, Loyic, Lect. 27. 

Ju the lii.‘'toiy of tlie discussions regarding 
a crilerien of truth, the most important place 
is occupied by the attempts of tiie Stoics to 
e.'^tablish a universal and practical standard, 
in face of the arguments urged against tlieir 
view by the academics and sceptics. Many of 
the real points of iritiuT.'^t in modern controver- 
sies arc there anticipated. Modern philosophy 
ba.s liad the task of redefining the issue, and 
reducing the problem, so lar as possible, to 
a manageable form. Cf, Tests of Truth, and 
see the references under Certainty. (r,a.) 

Criterion (aesthetic) : Ger. ; Fr. 

crilermm esthHique ; Ital. enterio, canone. 
See Aesthetic St.andard, and Criticism 
( aesthetic). (J.U.T.) 




CRITERION — CROAVD 


Criterion (otljical). The test (‘i* standard 
by reference to which the moral wortlx of 
character, or the rightness or wrongness of 
conduct, i- determined. 

The etliical eiitt rion used for detoriniiiing 
moral validity is eoninionly identical with the 
ultiinatc moral ideal, whetlier that he the moral 
law revealed in conscience or sonic conception 
of the mmmvm honum. Rut they are not neces- 
sarily identical. ^J’hus, accoi’ding to S|Kmcer 
i^Princ. or’ Ft. I, ‘ Data/ <‘hap. iv), 

happiness is tlie * ultimately supreme end*; 
but owing to the iiidefinitencss of tlie con- 
ception itself, and of the means recpiircd to 
reaeli the. ideal, lie holds that it is im- 
perfect, though perhaps not u.seles.s, as an 
ethical criterion of conduct. Cf. Ethical 
Theoixiks. (w.it.s.) 

Criticism [Ci\ KpiriKOi^ from »cptTi;y, a 
judge I : (ier. K i Uu'iaiimii ; Fr. critii Ital. 

criticKWLo. The system of philosojihy of Im- 
manuel Kant ; so called from the titles of his 
ihieo works, called Critiques {Kritikm). Bee 
Kaatiamsm, Kantian* TEUMiNOjaHiY, Neo- 
Kanhiantsm, and Ileai.ism. 

Literature: works of K ANT; Adecees, Kant 
Rihliograpby, Suppl. to the I'hilos. Rev.; 
Hist, of Hod. Fliilos. (witli references, noialdy 
l-EJiEiiWKG JIeinze); Caiiu), The Crit. Fhilo.s. 
of Im. Kant. Also references under topics 
citetl, and in Ei8ler, Worterh. d. philos. Re- 
grille (sub verhi.s). (j.M.n.) 

Criticism (aesthetic). Tlie apjm'ciation 
or estimation of works of art. 'rhis pre.snppo.s'os 
some standard or oriteiT<»i] (see Aesttiktic 
Stani>aiij>), which must he found ultimately 
ill the end sought by Art ((|. v.) ; Imt certain 
rules or canons, found eni])odiod in works of 
art generally recognized as succes-sful, maybe 
used for the examination of supf>osedly similar 
jirodiictions. 'I’liis, Jiowever, must always he 
subject to levision, if it appears that the work 
in question is seeking a new rnetliod. Other- 
w'ise criticism becomes inoiely formal, and is 
a himlraiice to progre.ss. 

Aristotle was tiie fonudor of aesthetic crili- 
cifiin, and in his analysed Greek tragedy 
anil formulated its rules. Horwee. and Quin- 
tilian criticized poetry and eloquence. The 
close of the 17th ccnfuiy saw a revival of 
eiitici.'^m, especially in France and England 
{ Roi lean, 1 )ry dei i, Po|)e), which, how’cvcr. tended 
to he formal, and to .see, in its rules derived 
from (heek art, the principles for all art 
w hatever, e, g. Shalcespere was condemned for 
‘irregularity.' Lessing and Winckelmann led 
tl»e way in a truer appreciation of the antique. 


The romantic movement (see Romanticism) 
was in part a protest against the attempt to 
fetter art by supposed canons. Finally Goethe, 
the Bchlegtds, Schiller, Hegel, Coleridge, 
brought forward and ap]>lied the principles 
that iTiles are to be judged by the wwk of 
genius, not vice versa, and that the supremo 
tests of a work of art are (i) its interpreta- 
tion and expression of the life and interests 
of the jieople and age in wdiich it arose, and 
{2) the emlnxliTnent of tliese in forms which 
give aesthetic delight. These two principles, 
which may he called the historical and the 
aesthetic i»r psychologic.al, are fundamental to 
modern criticism. In accoidnnce with them 
a work of art should be judged both by its 
liistoriciii significance ami by its relation to 
general laws of luiman nature. 

Literature: Carriehk, Die Kunst im/u.sam- 
inenhaug der Kultureut\vickclung (3r(l cd., 
1885); Abnold, The Function of Criticism, in 
Essays on Criticism; Symonhs, Essays, Specu- 
lative and Suggestive; .J. M. Rohehtsok, New 
F'ssftys towanl a Critical Metliod (1897); 
Woks FOLD, The Princ. of Criticism (1897); 
Mouj.ton, Shakespere as Dramatic Arti8t( Int. 
Plea for an Inductive Science of Criticism), 
(3rd ed.. 1893); Saintsbury, Essays in Eng. 
Ijit. (1891); bowDEx, New Studies in Litera- 
ture (1895); L. J. Wylie, Studies in the 
Evolution of Eng. Crir,. (1894); E. Henni;- 
QUIN, La Critique S( lent. (2nd ed., 1890); 
F. Rkuxetikue, 1 ; Evolution des (’{cures daii.s 
rilistoire de Ja Litteratiire (1H90); Questions 
de (Jiitique (1889); art. (Jritique Littcraire, 
in La Grande Encyc. ; E. Tissot, L’Evo- 
Jiitiou de la Critique Frau^aise (1890); 
A. Hjcarbou, La Critique Littcraire, Etude 
Philos. (1896) ; Rrattmah r, Gesch. d. 
poet. Theorie u. Krit. (188^); Roeckh, 
Kneykiopadie a. Mctluulologie d. phil. Wissen- 
sehaften (2ijd ed., 1 886), 169-754; J. E. 
SrjNGARN, A Hist, of Literary (’.''liticism 
in the RiTiaisHance (1890); Gayley and 
Scott, An Introd. to the Methods and 
Materials of Literary Criticism, i (1899); 
Winchester, Some Principles of Lit<rary 
Oiticism (1899) ; E. Rod, in Int. Monthly 
(Jan., 1900); H. Paul, (jrundr. d. germ. 
Pliilol. (2nd ed., 1896), 221-47. (J.H.T.) 

Critique : see (Jriticism. 

Crowd I AS. j : (Jer. Menge, Uaufe ; 
Fr. /owfe; Ital. (i) In sociology: an 
incidental aggregation, held together by a 
relatively extrinsic and temporary bond. (2) 
In p.sychology: a group wdiose co-operation 
is relatively occasional and temporary, as 



CRUSIUS — CULTURE 


opposed to that wliich is either instinctively 
or reflectively determined. 

A crowd whose performance's arc particularly 
capricious and violent is called a niob. 

Literature', Bighkle, La Folia dclinquente 
(1891 ; Fr. trails., La Foiile criininelle) ; 
G. Le Ron, Psychol, des Foules (1895), 
(En<^. trana., The Crowd) ; Takde, Etudes de 
l^sychoh Sociale (1898); P. Rossi, L'Animo 
della Folia (1898), and Psicologia collettiva 
(1900); Baldwin, Social and Eth, Inter- 
pri't. (1897), § 151 ff. See also under 
SorjoLOGY, Social Psychology, and Imita- 
tion. (j.M.n.-G.F.S.) 

Crusins, Christian August. (1715- 
75.) A Gorman theologian, iKirii near Merse- 
bnrg, who became senior professor of the 
tlicoltigioal faculty and professor of philo- 
sophy at Leipzig. He zealously opposed the 
pliilosophy of Wolff and his followers. C^rnsius 
was strongly influenced by Rvidiger, tltrougb 
one of the latter’s pupils. 

Crystal Vision : G cr. KrystaUsehen ( ?) ; Fr. 
cri^ftallofico/ne, au crintal ; Ital. cHstallo- 

scojiia. The awTiking of visual perceptions 
of a more or less hallucinatory charactci* by 
visual attention concentrated upon a crystal 
or other polished surface. 

No theories of tJiis phenomenon are as yet 
sufficiently mature to merit citation. It is 
generally looked upon, however, as in some 
way illustrating suhconscious prooessei?, as 
opposed to the older theory of supernatural 
inllueiico. 

Literature: Newhold, Psychol. Rev., ii. 
(1895), 348; ‘Miss X,’ Prof. Boc, Psych, 
Res., V. 486 (with bibliogiapliy), and vi. 
358; Mykus, ibid, viii, 436; Hyslop, ibid, 
xil. 259; Mokton Pkjnce, Brain (Winter, 

1898), . (J.M.O., G.F.S.) 

Ctetology : sec I^SE-iNHi:niTANrE. 

Cudworth, Ralph. (1617-88.) Horn at 
Allcr, Somerset slii re ; educated at Cambridge. 
Ho became master of Clare Hall in 1 645 ; 
professor of Jbbrew at Cambridge, 1645; 
master of C’brist’s (College, 1654; pre- 
bendary of Gloucester, 1678. See Nko- 
Platonism. 

Culpa [Lat.J: Ger. FahrliissigJceit {f) ; Fr. 
faute {coulpe is used only for breaches of 
religious duty) ; Thil. colpa, A want of due 
care, whether intentional or uniuteiitional ; 
negligence. 

Grotius uses the term as including au active 
wrong. ‘Makficium hie appcllamus ciilpam 
omneni, sive in faciendo, sive in non faciendo, 
pugaantem cum eo quod aut homines com- 


muniter aut pro ratione certae qualitutis 
facere debent. Ex tali culpa obligatio 
naturaliter oritur, si damnum datum est, 
neinpe ut id resarciatur' {I)e Jure Belli H 
Bacis/n. 17. i). Cf. Holtzendorff s discrimiiia- 
tion between cidpti coTisidtrcd as a violation 
of civil right, and as an infraction of oi iiniiial 
law, in bis Encyclo2mlie der Bechtswiasmschaft 
(sub verbis). 

The essential characteii.stlc of culpa is an 
omission of duty. This duty i.s that of 
diUfjmtia, It is not owed to all tlie world, 
but is t(> those with wliom w^e are brought in 
contact ill a certain manner, and as to them 
1 may vary in degree. The greater the diligence 
I require d, the greater the culpa for its omission. 

I A master's liability for the act of hi^‘ slave 
I might be so slight as to amount to levimrna 
mlpa {Diff.i ix. 2, Ad Legem Aquiliam, 44). 

I ‘ Latae culpae finis cat non intellegere id. quod 
oranca intelkguiit’ {Dig., 1 . 16, De Verhorum 
Signijicatione, 223). The omission of duty 
may be so gross, that a lafa culpa will be 
fantamount to baud or malice (dolus). 

Literature: IIkbse, Die Culpa des Rdmk 
seben Uechts; Puillimokk, Maxims and 
Princ. of Jurisprudence (i8f)f)). xxviii. 

Culpability [Lat, culpabllitas, blame- 
worthiness): Ger. iSi'huld; Fr. culqyahiliti ; 
Ital. colpevolezza. The condition of deserving 
moral blame. 

Moral culpability has to be distinguished 
from legal responsibility, which may exist 
without moral blame (as in a man’s responsi- 
bility for injury done by bi.s agent), and which 
does not e.xiend to the inward sources of 
action, or to certain external actions. Culpa- 
bility iiii})lies that the wrong action w'as per- 
formed by the agent, and iimt he knew or 
might have known wdiat he was doing. The 
degree or extent to which constraint or 
ignorance may limit or annul culpability is 
discussed by Aristotle {Ethics, Hi. i.) and by 
almost every succcciling moialist. See 
Accountable, Responsibility, and FoNIs^- 

MENT. (W.K.S.) 

Culture [Lat. cultm, from col ere, to culti- 
vate] : Ger. Kultur) Yv, cidtnre, civdliscUion*^ 
Ital. cultura, (moi*e properly) civiltci. Culture 
refers to the comprehensive changes in indi- 
vidual and social life, due to the continued 
and systematic influences of mental improve- 
ment and refinement. Considered from a 
strictly sociological jwint of view, it is called 
civilization, but anthropologists make culture 
the broader term. In tlie individual it iB 
Education (q. v.). 
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CULTURE EPOCHS — CULTUS 


Whatever airecls tlie intellectual status of 
mau, whether directly or indirectly, may 1)6 
said to be an element in culture. Arts and 
sciences, language and literature, education 
and govcrnnieiit, social euston)8, ethics and 
rclighjii, contribute directly to the culture of 
a peopb',’ but practical industries, means of 
tianeportatioii and corn inunicat ion, and the 
physical comforts of life exercise, particularly 
in modern times, no less prolotind, though 
more indirt cl, au intluonce upon the totality of 
human culture. The study of the development 
of these varied activities belongs alike to 
history and to anthropology. That special 
phase of histtnieal study which is devoted to 
this end, as di>tiiignished from that which 
deals ratlier with the se(]uenco of events, 
is teimcd the history of culture (Cnltur- 
gescliiclite), and is constantly gaining in scope 
and significance. Antlirc>])ology likewise re- 
cognizes the all-important inllin'iice which 
the factors of culture exercise in tlie status 
of primitive man, as wtdl as in tlie various 
forms of civilization, historic and pr<djistoric, 
which that science considers. Cf. AjtiniiOPO- 
LOGY. 

It is customary in discussing the unfolding 
of culture in certain peoples, or in the human 
race at large, to siJCak of culture stages or 
epochs niOJe or less distinctly marked off. 
The Sioiio Age and llie age of bronze, or of 
iron, are suggestive of cei tain limits of develo]>- 
ment in primitive times, while such terras as 
* imaliaeval ' suggest forms of life and civiliza- 
tion ijuite us strongly as a deliiiite peric/d of 
hi.'tory. The eighteenth‘centurv divi;doti itito 
' wild/ ‘ ha! bartjus/ and ‘ civilized ' periods was 
revived hy Morgan. 

The psychologist finds in the material 
furnished by Iiistory, and hy anthn>])ok)gy, 
abundant material for the ilhistnition of the 
principles with whicli his science deals, as 
well as of tile complexity and variability of 
pf isonal jj^ychological tiaits. This field of 
invest igjit ion, hovve\er, is so extremely coin- 
pielKiisive. and re<pureK for its succcssfu] 
pursuit si;cli spcciidized metliods, that it can- 
not he includeti in tlie science of psyclmlogy 
as ordinarily interpreted. (j.j.) 

Tiui teiin ilumanity is used as nearly 
synononions with culture, and the cidture- 
hringiiig inlluences and institutions (studies, 
art cieati«ns, &(-.) are called ‘the huD)ariilies,’ 
or taid to he ‘ humanizing/ (j.M.li.) 

LiUtralurt : much <jf the literature of gcueral 
anthrop(»logy. As works illustrative of cer- 
tiiin aspects of culture: Licc ky, Hist, of 
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European Morals; A. D. White, Hist, of the 
Warfare between Science and Theology ; 
Holland, Rise of Intellectual Liberty ; 
Ckozier, Hist, of Intellectual Development, 
i. (1897). Works devoted to culture history 
are: Lippert, Culturgeschichte (1886-7); 
Nikel, Culturgescliichto (1895); Morgan, 
Ancient Society. French writers prefer the 
title ‘ Histoirc de la Civilisation ' (see Seig no- 
bos, 1887, J. DE Crozals, 1887). For 
historical matter and notes on tlm terms 
Culture and Civilization, with literary ex- 
positions, Bce Rahtii, Philos, d, Gesch. als 
Sociologie, i. 251 ff., and 144 note. See also 
Folk Psychology. 

Culture Epochs (theory of, in (Mlncation) : 
Gor. hultur'-hidorisvhe Stu)\:n ; Fr. ejfOffurs de 
culture ; Ital. ejtochc della civilttk. The tei ni 
‘ culture epochs/ as used in educational theory, 
involves the idea tliat there is a paralltdism 
Ix tw'een the development of each child and 
the historical dev(;lopment of the people or the 
race, and that in tiiis parallelism we find a 
guiding principle for the se'jnence of sul^jccts 
or, at h'ast, L pics of instruction. Ziller 
employs this principle in connection with his 
theory of concentration. 

The culture material found in religion, 
history, and literature forms the core, or hack- 
b<»ne, of the curriculum ; the sonucnoe of tliis 
f-uhj«‘ct-raatter is determined hy the jisc-rtained 
parallelism between the stages in the chihl’s 
development and the corresf)onding nodes, or 
stages, nr ‘epochs’ in the history of culture 
or civilization, through which tlie people to 
which the ciiild heiongs has passed. So© 
Culture, and Con( entration. 

Lit feature: Zilj.ek, Allg. Piid., 189- 
98 ; Rljn, Outlines of Pedagogics (trails, 
by Van Liew), ior-i6; Me Murry, Gen. 
Meth., 90-105; De Garmo, Herhart and 
the Jlcrbartiaiis ; Lukens, Seeley, P>kown, 
Dewey, McMurry, Galbraith, Hjnbdale, 
Filmi.ev, and Van Liew in Second Year- 
Book of the National Herhart Society, 56- 
140; Baldw'IN, Ment, Devel, in the Cliild 
and the Race, and *Social and PHli, In- 
terpret. ; Steinmetz, Annee eociologique 
(1900). (c.Deo.) 

CultuB [Lat/J: Ger. KvUus; Fr. culte; 
Itnl. cylto, Tho external manifeMtation of the 
religious consciousness in rites, ceremonies, 
customs, &c. This as contrasted with doct line, 
or religious thought and speculation. Cultua 
always implies acts. 

The investigation of cult us heiongs to the 
j>henoDioiiological section of the science and 



CUMBEKLAND — CURVE 


biatory of religions. The systeinHtic eluci- 
dation of its pervading principles belongs to 
the portion of philosophy of religion which 
deals with the contents of the religious con- 
Bciousuess and their manifestation. The im- 
portanoo of Iwtli tliese investigations lies in 
tlie psycliological reference whicli they imply, 
thus lifting the question even of ritual out 
of the sphere of barren antiquarianisin, and 
explaining it from its vital causes. 

In Beuii-popnlar usage the term cultus is 
frecpicntly c niployed to designate an early, or 
rudely idolatrous, foiiu of \v<»rship as con- 
trasted with a later and more spiritual, to 
which the name worship is referred ; it is also 
Used to designate a seini“|)rivate usage rather 
tliiiii a national or universal one. See 
Jdoi.atky, MystJ::kies, and Worship. 

Lihrafure: rjXKiDKRER, Bliilos. of Re- 
ligion, iv. 182 f. (Eng. trails,); Tyxor, 
riiinitivi^ (‘iiltuni ; Roskofe, Das Reli- 
gionsweson d. rohesten Nalurvolker ; Fn. 
Sciujj.t/.e, Der Fetischisinus. For further 
literal lire see De la Saussaye, Lehrb. 
d. Iteligionsgeschichte. Sow alssO F'olk: 
PsyriroLOiiY. (h.m.w.) 

Cumberland, Richard. ( i ^>3 2- 1 7 1 8.) 
Ihu'ji at; laoidon, eilueated at Canihri<lge ; 
rector of Jiram]»ton, 1658 ; of Ailliallows, 
Slainford, 1667; bisluip of reterborough in 
i6t)i. ilis reputation was made by a work 
in moral jihilosophy, a reintation oi Hobbes* 
system, enllod J^idtosO].^ftic Inquiry into the 
Laic'i of Nature. 

Curiosity: Neugier. ^Yii(i!tbe^Jvr \ Fr. 

curioaite; Itab curiosifu. The di.spnsitioii to 
give atii'iith'n. so far as it has fur its nK)ti\e 
tlie incro iiiereaso of knowledge, apart from 
practical interest. 

'Che two ea??e8 often distinguished (as in 
th«? G<*rmaii terms) are those lespectivt ly of 
curiosity and interest in novelty (Neugier), 
and the disposition to learn or to know' for 
the sake of information (Wissliegier ; cf. Groos, 
Die Sjmh d. MenHchni)^ tlio latter being, 
however, usually motived by tlie somewhat 
trivial reason wliieh characterizes curiosity in 
general. 

Literature: Giioos, loc. cit., 184 jfl*., also 
Die Spiele d. Thiere (Eng. lians.); Jamf. 8, 
Princ. of Psychol, ii. 430. iSco the topic 
‘ Interest * in the textljooks of psycho- 
logy. 

Currency [Lat. ewrremy running]: Ger. 
Zahlungamittel ] Y\\ monnaic (in the broader 
sense) ; Ital. circolazione. The sum total of the 
means of payment which circulate or pass 
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current from hand to hand — coin, government 
notes, and bank-notes, but not bank cheques. 

The terms money and currency have not 
been sharply distinguished in pructiccj ; but 
currency is the broader of the two. Smith 
in one or two passngi's seems to use the term 
to denote the whole medium of exchange 
actually in ujfe, as distinct from the officially 
accredited coinage. Mill habitually speaks of 
money when dealing with instiuments that 
Iiave an intrinsic value, like gold and silver 
coins, and of currency wdien he wishes 
to include government notes or bank-notes. 
Walker in-es money for the distributive, cur- 
rency for the collect ivo, sense: paper money, 
a currency composed of pjiper. It has some- 
times been proposed to extend the term cur- 
rency to include such means of exchange as 
hank cheques, or to enuiueiate bank deposits 
in estimating its volume; but this is hardly 
sanctioned by the best authorities. (a.t.h.) 

Curve [Lat. crooked]: Ger. Curve; 
Fr. conrhe; Ital curva. A line di^scribed 
according to a law. 

F'olluwing tlte method of DcBcartca (Geo- 
7 nctrie, 1637), a curve and its eijnatiou ure 
represented by a relation between tlie co- 
ordinates of a point of the curve. The axes 
of co-ordinates are two lines x y y,. usually 
at light angles to each other, intersecting at 



the point 0 , called the origin. The position 
of a point F is determined by its distances 
i'rom the two axes, OJI or NF (x) ami ON or 
MF (2/), X being the abscissa, and y the ordi- 
nate of the point F; a; is positive when to the 
right of 0, and negative when to tho left; y is 
positive when above 0, and negative when 
below. Cf. Grai’HIC Method (1). 

The curve showm in tlie iigui'e lias for its 




CUSTOM — CUTANEOUkS SENSATION 


etiwation y = log a?, expressing the relations 
believed by Feehner and others to obtain 
between sensation and stimulus. See Fi:cn- 
isJiTxS Law. (j.m‘*k.c.) 

Custom (in law) [Lat. consuefiido ^ : Gcr. 
Gewohnfieit, Gms] Fr. usage \ Ital. uso (or 
dirltto usualr). A usage so public, peaceable, 
iinifV)im. genera), long-continued, reasonable 
and certain, that it has acquired the force of 
law. 

It is for the courts to determine w’hen 
tlieso conditions arc satisfied. A custom 1 ) 6 - 
comes law, for practical purposes, when the 
courts recognize it as such, l)y applyiiig it, as 
a rule of decision, in a particular case. They, 
however, treat it as having beeji law at the 
time when the cause of action arose. Local or 
liarticidar custmis ore such as grow up in 
2:>ai ticular places or occupations. 

Ou.'^toTn is the child of morals and the 
mother of law. Customary law is ‘ ius moribiis 
constilutiinU (/>?</,,!, ^.De Legibus.ScQ.^ ^2,^1). 
It is crciited for each ])eople by tlicmselve.s and 
their ancestors, as an unconscious adaptation 
of liic to its environnieiit, ami comes to 
constitute their uinvritteii law. Before the 
Fi onch Jlevolution, France was largcdy de- 
pendent on local customs for her law, as the 
("iistom of Normandy, the Custom of Paris. 
‘Common law, then, is founded on popular 
custom, and when the judge, s declare it, they 
merely discover and declare what they find 
exiting in the life of the people, as the 
nde uf their relations' (Etiinger v. Lewis, 
32 Pejinsylvania State Keports, 367). ‘As 
customs ctiange, the unWTitten law de]x*mloiit 
upon them may change also' (ibid.). (s.3o,.n ) 

LiterafALre : Mainij, Ancieiit Law, chap, i; 
IIoi/nAM), Elements of Jurisprudence, chap, 
v; Por.LocK, First Book Juri.^piudenct*. 
P;»rt II. chap, iv ; Felix, I)er Kiiiilii.s.s der 
Sit (mi und Gehrfiuche auf die Entwickelung 
des Kigenthums (1885). 

Custom (in social p.s\chology and socio- 
logy) : Oer. Sil^e{n); Fr. couiume, usage; Ituh 
costvmi (usually plural). A manner of acting 
KUiievvh.at widespread and habitual in a society, 
hut not jjhy.sic ally inherited. 

Custom, in the individual, is the mother of 
morals and the d.iuglitfi* of law; for customs 
are enforced ujjon the iudivitlual, and he be- 
comes accustomed to being' moral — both before 
he is c<unpetent to judge for hiintelf. Ciibtom 
iji society rests upon ac<juired Habit (<j.v.) in 
individiiaLs. If a custom should he physically 
iiiheiit«*d. it would then he an instinct. Cus- 
loiiis which are relatively less intrinsic to 


social organization are called, at the time 
wdieii most operative, fashions. The equiva- 
lent of l)Uinan custom in animal companies is 
sometimc.s termed habit — used usually in the 
plural — and this for the evident reason that 
the notions of social cu^^toni and private habit 
merge into one in so far as, in the animals, 
both are covered by the organization of animal 
instinct. It is hotter, however, in animals as 
in man, to restrict habit to the individually 
acquired acts which, when generally current, 
become customs. Custom considered as 
socially transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion is called TitADmoN (q.v.). (.LM.B.-G.F.S.) 

Originally, both morality and law are iialis- 
tingiiished from the custom (»f the community. 
Tlu^y are only gradually dilbnen tinted fioin 
it, perhaps through the contact <»f difl'erent 
societies with divergent customs, and tliioiigh 
the more urg<‘nt need of conformity to certain 
customs rather than others, leading to their 
more etfectual entorcemeiit by t xtreme })enal- 
ties ; these causes being accompanied by a 
giowdh of conscious reflection. 

In civilized communities cu.stom continues 
(for the. most part) to protect morality and 
law, and at the same time to shape itself into a 
variety orfojm.s determining the conduct of in- 
dividtiiilsandofgroupsof individuals. (w.iLS.) 

LiieratuTt*. IluMK, Treatise on Human 
Nature (ed. Green and Grose), i. 403 if., ii. 
201; Adam Smith, Mor. Se]it.; S. Aj exan- 
DEB, Moral Order and I’rogress; Tabde, 
Les Lois de ITmitation ; Simmel, Einleitung 
in die Moral-Wissenscliaft, i; KALUWiy, 
Social and Kth. Interpret., chap, ii ; Wundt, 
Ethik, Part I. chap, iii; Steitien, Science 
of Eth., 137 fC, ; Pollock, First Book of 
J urinprudence, 1 o. (w.b.s.-j.m.b.') 

Cutaneous Sensation [Lat. CAdis, skin | : 
(:»er. H auUmpfmdung ; Fr. sensation de la 
pean,sensatio7i cufanec: \ta],Sf'n6azio7ie cutanea, 
A sen,sutioij set uj) by adequate stimulation of 
a point of the skin, without concomitant 
stinmlatiou of joint, tendon, muscle (voluntary 
or involuntary), or other deeper-lying seuse- 
orgaii, 

in strictness, the adjective ‘cutaneous' (or 
‘ dermal ’) refers only to cutis (or derma), the 
true skin. Hence if pain (von Frey) is an epi- 
dermal sensation, it can be termed ‘ cutaneous ' 
or * dermal * only by an extension of the 
meaning of these words. (e.b.t.) 

Tiie typical cutaneous sensations, there- 
fore, are tliose of touch and temperature. 
It is possible that pressure is also ejn- 
dermal. 



CUTICLE — CZOLBE 


Literature : Wundt, Physiol. Psychol. (4th 
ed.), i. 413; VON Fkky, Ahhandl. d. kgl. 
Bachs. Gesell. d. Wiss., xxiii. (1896); Dksboie, 
Du Bois-Peyraond^s Arch. (1892); FuxNKb and 
Hkiung, Hermann’s Handb. d. Physiol., iii. 2 ; 
Goldschkidkr, Getamni. Al>haiidl. (1898); 
Webeb, Wagner’s Haiklwbrtorh, d. Physiol., 
iii. 2. (E.B.T.) 

Caticlo cutlcula, dim. of cutis^ skin) ; 
Ger. Oheryiutclmi\ Fr. mticvUe] Ital. cuticola. 
Outermost layer of the skin; the epidermis. 
See Skin. (c.E.ii.) 

Cyclopean Bye jGr. ifv#cX6ii|^, a giant 
with one eye in the middle of the forehead] : 
Ger. cyklojiisches Awje; Fr, (eil cycloj>ien\ 
Ital. ocrhio ciclopico. All objects are relerred 
to points in space exactly a.s they would be if, 
instead of two eyes, we had one eye in the 
middle of the forehead. 

This fact w'jis first made out by Hering, and i 
this imaginary eye was well named by him 
the Cyclopean eye. The best account of all 
the consequences of this mode of rcl'orcnce is 
given l)y J-e Conte, Anier. J. of Sci., 3 ser., 
i. 33, and Si(jht, 216. (C.L.F.) i 

Cyclosis (in botany) [Or. KVKXtaai^, a sur- 
rounding] : Qer, Kreistn; ¥i\ cyclase; Ital. 
dreofazione, (i) The circulation of the latex 
(milky juice) in the vesseds of plants. In this 
sense the term was applied by Max Schultze in 
1 831. (2) The rotational and circulatory move- 
ment s of the endoplasm of the vegetable cell. 

The movements of the endoplasm, to wdiich 
the term is now commonly applied, were 
first ohserved by Ikmaventura Corti (1772), 
and later by Treviranus (1807), They are: 
(a) Circulation, when the streaming takes 
place to iind fro along the straiuLs wjiich 
join a more or les.s cent rally placed mass of 
protoplasm, Bunounding the nucleus, to the 
peripheral layer, in which streaming also 


takes place, hut not iii a direction common to 
all parts of it. (fe) Potation, when a peri- 
plienil layer of protoplasm surrounds a central 
vacuole. The endoplasm shows Btreaming 
movements in one direction within the ecto- 
plasmic layer. Around the poles of rotation 
there is an inditferent band where the pi oto- 
plastn is unaffected. 

Literature : D. H. Scott, Introd. to Struc- 
tural Botany (Floweiing Flants, 1894); M. 
Verwoen, Gen. riiyMul (1899). (c.Ll.m.) 

Cynics : see Schools of Geekce (Fost- 
Socratic). 

Cyrenaics : see Schools of Gheeck 
(Pos,t-Socratic). 

Cytology [Gr. kvtos, hollow, + Xoyoy, 
science]; Ger. Cytoloyie, Zellmlehre; Fr. c^/to- 
lotjie; citologia. Science of the individual 
cell, as distinguished from Histology, which 
deals chiefly with tlie cells, and their relations 
to one another, in tlie formation of tissues and 
organs. See Cell. (c.f.h.) 

Cytoplasm [Gr. iciVor, hollow, + TrXatrga, 
anything formea] : Ger. Zellkorjyer; Fr. cyto- 
2 )las 9 ne; Ital. citojilas^na. The protoplasmic 
substance of the eell-lnxly as contrasted with 
that of the iiuch us (karyopla.sin). A term 
proposed by Strasburger in 1882. Sen E, B. 
Wilsoti, The Cell in Jhvel. and Inheritance, 
i8q6. (c.ll.m.) 

Czolbe, Heinricli. (1^19-73.) A Ger- 
man medical man and philosopher, described 
by Hbffding (/list. ofA/od, Philos., Eng. trans., 
ii. 504 f.) as at tirsl a ‘ consistent materialist.’ 
He afterwards ‘came very near Spinoza’s 
ftm<lamental ideas, which he attempted to 
develop empirically.’ Cf. Vaihingci*, ‘Die 
ilrei Fhasen des Czolbe’schen Nat iiiali sinus/ 
IltiJos. Almatsh., xii. He was born near 
Danzig, educated at Berlin, lived and died 
at Kdnigsberg. 



PABETIS — DANTK 


Babitis : Mood (iji iogic). 

d’Ailly, Pierre: see d* A illy under A. 
d’Alembert^ Jean Baptiste le Bond: 

Bee d’Alkmbekt under A. 

Daltonism: Oer. I)ul(onis7iius\ Fr, dal- 
t&niinne\ Ital. daliowsmo. Fiirtirtl colr>ui*- 
blindness; so called frum John Dalton (1766- 
1844), the founder of aloinic chemistry, who 
pn))lished an account of the })henoin»uion in 
1794. See, Ooi oua-BLiNDNi::^^, and Vision. 

Lileratarei Helmholtz, Physiol. Optik 
(2nd ed.), 359; Daltux, Mem. of Lit. and 
Philos. Soc. ol’ Mancliester, v. 1. (Oet. 31, 1794). 
TliC literature of colour-hlindntss begins with 
TuljeiVlllo, 1684. (E.R.T.) 

Damiron, Jean Philibert. (1794-1 862.) 
Bom at Belleville 011 the Rhone, and studied 
under Victor Cousin in Paris. Befriended i)y 
JonflVoy, he taught vnrious subjects in Paris, 
finally pliiloKophy at the vSorlKuine, He be- 
came ail Academician before bis death. 
Damnation (eternal): see Judgment. 
Damnum absque Iniuria [Lat.] : Damage 
not due to wrong. One wdio su tiers such 
damage has no cause of action. A man is not 
liable for any unintended, conserjueiitial injmw, 
resulting from a lawful act, where he is charge- 
able neif lu r with negligence nor folly (Morris 
V, Platt, 32 Connect icut Law Kej»oi ts, 84). or 
is he liable for any loss wdiich he may cause 
to another, by force of an inevitable accident : 
as in ca.-c he w ere l>lown tlirough a shop w indow 
by a sudden gust (jf wind. 

The Homan law gave an action for damnum I 
tWim'tt datufUi aDtl Iniuria included both wil- 
fulnes.s and negligence as a cause of damage 
2tAd Legem A qui Ham, 5, § i ; 30, § 3). 
Iniuria in its most general sense embraced 


‘ oinne quod non hire JifJ 1 1 included, as gi ounds 
of action, cuntomelia, cidpa, iniquifas, ini us- 
\ tiHn, and, of course, dolus (Just., JnsCit., iv. 

1 4, J)e Iniunis). 

I Literature: SouM, Iiistit. of Romnn Law, 
|§ 72; PHiiJ.iMOiUt;, Princ. and Maxims of 
Jurisprudence (1S56), xii, xlii. (s.eb.) 

Dancing Mania: Der. Ta)i:ivnUh\ Fr. 
choree saltatoire ) Ital. mania salfatO’ria, coreo* 
mania. An abnormal and excessive tiuKleuey 
to rhythmic movements, especially to dancing, 
nuinifcsted under special circumstanecs as the 
result of nervous contagion. 

While some atheted may be predisposed 
by temperament to tuch atrectioiis, the ex- 
tension of the mania at certain periods has 
been so vast that it must liave included iiornuil 
individuals as w'cll. Two marked ejjidemics, 
characterized by tluj dancing mania, occurred 
in the I4t.b and i5tli centiuies in Germany. 
See Contagiox (mental). The inanil’esta- 
tioiis are of a choreic nature, aiul arc Bome- 
times spoken of as chorernania (also cliorco- 
or ehoromania). Jn extreme cases the dancing, 
which is often of a violent spasmodic nature, 
continues unlilthc eubjccts sink from exhaus- 
tion; their senses seem dazed, they become 
victims of hallucinations, and eeem driven by 
an uncontrollable impulse to continue the con- 
tortions aij«l saltations. Cf. Hecker, Dancing 
Mania (traus. 1885). Similar obseivatiojis 
have been made by La.snet among the Saka- 
lanes in Madagascar. See Chobea. (j.j.) 

Dante (or Dnrante)* Allighieri (or 
Alighieri). (1265-1321.) Born at Florence, 
and died in Ravenna. Tlie greatest of Italian, 
and one of the greatest of all poets. He 
received a liberal education under the tutelage 


DAHAPTI — DE lUIlE 


of Bruiieiio Jjatini, liecroining skilful iu music 
and ptiinting, as well as verse-inakiug. An 
early love gave him the poetic impulse, and 
the death of the object of his alTeoiion liecaiTie 
a deep and abiding sorrow in life. He dt> 
voted himself to philosophy, sttulyiugin Paris, 
Padua, and Bologna. The Tliomist, Sig»u*, 
attracted Idm most. In 1302 he was exiled, 
for political reasons, from his native city. 
He became the guest c'f Can (GraTide) della 
Sea la, and later of (luido of Ihivenna. Jlis 
philosopliy follows Albert (in physies) and 
Tlomiafi (in polities and tiieoh'gy) very closely. 

Barapti: .•‘Ce Mocjd (in logic). 

Darii: see Moon (in logic). 

Darwin, Charles Robe^. (1^09-82.) 
An eminent English naturalist. Morn at 
Sl^rewshury, Plngland, he was edueated in the 
grammar school at that place, at the TJniver- 
sily of Kdinhurgh, and at Christ’s College, 

( ainhridge. In 1831 he received ih(* liachelor’s 
degre«‘, aiid sailed with (’aptain Kitzroy in 
H.M.S. ]hni{jh\ to survey the coast ol South 
Amcri*. a. ilv‘ Idmself wc'jit as a volunteer 
naturalist. The voyage extended round the 
world. 1 83 (-6. Jn 1842 lie took up Idh 
resiiletica' iu tho village of Down, Kent, wheie 
he pinsccuti'd Ids strulies and rvsearehr’S. His 
work (hi iJu' (}r?iim of Mrans of 

Naturol Sth'ctioii is most famous: it expounds 
the principle, vif Nati'ual Sin.r.CTiON (<pv.) — 
di>covcn il also l)v AVailace — which has revo- 
lutioni/ed the Idulogjeal scicMiccs, See also 
Dauwin ISM, N ico-l ) akwjnism, ami Evolution, 

Darwinism [from (’hailes Darwin]: Ger. 
Daru'iifimi us; Er. Danomis^rne ; Ital. /Jarunn- 
■ismo. Idu* distinctive features of the t hcory of 
organic evululion })roposcd by (Charles Darwin. 

In popular speech the word Darwinism is 
used as eriuivajcnt to organic ev«iln(ion in 
general, and the ‘ descent of man ' in j)a) ticular. 
Ill tlie works of evolutionists it is applied 
either (1) to tho views .‘-et forth in Darwin's 
works, which hty the main stres.«< on natural 
selection, Imt allow of the inheritance of 
accpiirod characters as snl^idiary thereto; or 
(2) to the view which was distinctive of 
Charles Darwin: the theoiy of Natuial Selec- 
tion. The latter usage is preferahle. See 
Dajiwinjsm, Natural Skukction, Evolution, 
and Existkn(’L (struggle for). 

Literature : Cii. Dauwi.v, ( )rigin of Species ; 
A. II. Walla( K, Darwinism ; IIomanes. 
Darwin and after Darwin ; Pi‘ULTON, Cliarles 
Darwin and the Tlieory of Natural Selection ; 
F. Darwin, Life and Letters of Charles 
Darwin. See also under Evolution, (c.ll.m.) 


Datisi: see Mood (in logic). 

Datum: see Givkn (in h-gic). 

Daub, Carl. (1765-1836.) A German 
tlieologian, the fri«?nd and follower of Hegel, 
with whom he stood in close agreement. He 
is ‘ tlic founder of Protestaut speculative 
theology.’ 

David of Dinant. A Cliristian Aristotelian 
of the latter part of the 12th and early part 
of tlie 13th centuries. His doctrines were 
ccmdemiicd in 1209. and again iu 1215, by the 
Church, He probably rccuivid liis pldlo- 
.sopldc impulse from Mooii-h comiiumtators 
on Aristotle’s works, ilis lollowers are culled 
Davidists. 

Davidson, Thomas. (1840-1900.) l>oni 
at Doer, Aberdeenshire, Scotland ; educated 
at Aherdcen Uinversity; taught in achools in 
Great Britain, Canada, and St. JiOiiis, Missouri. 
In 1875 he settled in Cambridge, Mass. He 
founded the(Henmore School for pliilosoijlncal 
.stiuh' at Keono, Now Hampshire. 

Day-blindness: Ger. Tio/Uindheit; PV. 
nifctalojne ; Ital. ccc?6>/ euieraloina. 

A symptom rather than a distinct disorder, 
cliaractori/tal by an inability to see clearly 
in strong light. Nyctalojua is also used. 

It may he due to liyperaesthesia of the 
retina, and result in a clearer vision by 
dun light or at night, than in full daylight, 
j In suddenly passing from darkuesfs to bright 
light a transient form ot m»nnal day-blimlness 
may be said to exist. The opposite condition 
is Night-blindness. See Euchs, Textbook of 
(jphthabula (traiis. 1899), 496, (J»J0 

Day-dreaming: see Kkvery. 

Daymare [AS.du?/ + Ger. Afahr, n .*?pectre]: 
Ger. Oppress! on sa of all ; Er. depression (izcrt- 
asthenique, «S:c.); Ital. incuho ddla veylia. A 
feeling of temporary distress or terror, similar 
to nightmans hut occurring iu a period t»f 
wakefulness. It is ditficiilt to assign a cause 
for the feeling, but it may be connected with 
a disorder of the cerebral circulation. See 
.Ni(;irn!ARE. (j.j.) 

De Facto : see De Iube. 

De lure [Latin], Of right; autliori/ed by 
law. The term ig correlative to de facto^ 
which is used to describe what exists in fact, 
but not of right. See Corporation, (s.e.b.) 

Tlie antitbesi.s currently implies the ground 
or justification nixm which a consideration 
rests. Ve facto indicates ‘a condition, not a 
theory*; a situation which has the sanction 
of actual existence as opposed to that Avbich 
lu\s the snnetion of law, morality, or theory, 
though not realized iu fact. (j.m.b.) 
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DEAF-MUTISM — DEAFNESS AND THE DEAF 


Deaf-mutism [AS, deaf-^ ME. metoei, akin 
to Gr. fiv, uttered with closed lipsl : Gor. 
Taiibstummlmt ; Fr. snirdi-inutite ; Ital. sorda- 
fmUisnio. Deat-iriutisiii, while t^ignifyiiig the 
combined presence of a defect in hearing and | 
an inability to speak, more precisely refers to ! 
the condition in which dt^foctive heaving, con- j 
genital or acquired in early childhood, hinders 
or retards the development of speech. 

The deaf-mute in typical cases is of normal 
intellig(Mi(:e, and has no abnormality of the 
vocal organs. It should be noted, however, 
that nervous and other defects are more than 
normally frequent in cases of deaf-mutism, 
owing to the fact that the condition which 
induced the deafness is apt to induce other 
defects. Cf. Deai-ness and the Deaf. 

The special relation that obtains between 
deafness and mutism is in accordance with 
the general principle that motor or expressive 
functions arc developed under the guidance 
of sensory or receptive functions. Tlje motor 
tendency conies from within, but the result 
of the co-ordinated activity is guided by some 
one of the sensory processes; we bear when 
we speak or sing, we see when we write or 
draw. See Contuol Sekies. 'fbe natural 
stimulus which keeps active the vocal instincts 
of the chihl is the Iiearing of its own voice* 
and the voices of others. The deprivation of 
this normal sensory guide brings with it, by 
mere inertia, a failure of develoj)ment of the 
impulses to articulate. But we both feel and 
hear what we speak, just as we both feel 
and see wliut we wi ite. We can write, though 
impel hictly, with the eyes closed, or learn to 
write in the ab.^^^ence of sight, and we can learn 
to speak in the absence of hearing. The tnuti.sm 
is therefore not absolute, but capable of mo- 
derate cultivation. See Deafness and the 
Ill tlie determination of muti.sin, the 
nidst important factor is the age at which deaf- 
ness occurs. Mutism always ensues (unless cor- 
rected l>y training as just indicated) in cases in 
which tlie deafness is congenital or occurs in 
earl V infancy. Tlie precise age has not been de- 
terniiiifd — although a specially directed statis- 
tical investigation is capable of determining it— 
at which the* occurrence of deafness will entail 
mutism ; but it is likely that if deafness occurs 
not earlit r than the fifth to seventh year, speech 
will continue witliout special eiForts; while 
if special eflorts are made to encour«age the 
Bjicech faculties wliirli are developed at a still 
earlier age (say from the secoixl year onward), 
there is nason to believe that mutism could 
be avoided. However, in [jersons who have 


been long deaf, but who speak fluently, there 
is frequently an imperfection of articulation, 
and especially of modulation, which indicates 
the absence of the corrective tendencies of the 
ear. The degree of the deafness is likewise 
a most important factor in the determination 
of mutism. Even those with partial hearing 
may become mute, but on the other haml even 
a slight amount of Iiearing is an advaniago in 
the acquisition of speech. Before modern 
methods of education were established almost 
all the deaf were mute, but the possibility of 
re}dacing the ear by the muscle-sense lias been 
satisfactorily established, and thus has modified 
tlie relation between deafness and mutism. 
Many writers speak of the semi-miito in 
reference to those who have acquired a partial 
control of speech in the absence of hearing. 

Literatim: see under l.)E.\rNEss and the 
Deaf. (j.j.) 

Deafness and the Deaf [AS. deaf] : Ger. 
Tanblteit [ein Tauber)) Fr. mrdite {un saurd); 
Ital. sordih't (ww sordo). Any impairment in 
the perception of auditory stimuli, sufficient to 
diqirivo the individual of the benefits of ordi- 
nary conversation and the sounds of daily life, 
is termed deafness. See Heakixg (defeats of). 

It varies from a slight difficulty in healing 
the ordinary tone of voice, to absolute in- 
sensibility to sounds. Those whoso defect 
requires special modes of education are 
commonly spoken of as the deaf. The most 
inqiortaut fact in regard to deafn«*ss is its 
association with dumbness or mutism, persons 
thus Jitfected being termed the deaf-aiul-duiiib, 
or deaf-iiiute.s. The special nature of this 
connection is considered under Deaf-mutism 
(q. V.); but its existence must be coiislanlly 
borne in mind in considering the status of 
the deaf, as must also the great tendency 
of deafness to bo coiigciiital (about sixty per 
cent.), with its further consnlerable tendency, 
when acquired, to occur in early childliood. 

As in the case of the blind the two dominant 
interests in the study of the deaf are the edu- 
cational and the psychological. The former 
(which is largely represented ill the literature) 
is concerned mainly with the accounts of 
provisions raiiintaincd in vnrions countries for 
the education of the deaf, the metliods of in- 
struction emjiloyed, and tlie status of the deaf 
as a class. The psychological interest is 
centred in the determinatioii of the effects 
upon the other senses, the intelligence, and 
the general imuital and emotional development 
which is brought about by the deprivation of 
this sense* 
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DEAFNESS 


Inasmuch as an overwhelming portion of 
significant sounds are those of language, the 
modes of communication adopted by tlie deaf 
are at once an important psychological and 
educational factor. The realm of sound 
covered by music is lost to the deaf as colour 
is to the blind. Tliese forms of communication 
arc: (i) gesture language, (2) manual sign (and 
alphabetic) language, and (3) oral speech. 
The gesture language as used by deaf-mutes 
is an elaboration of the primitive and natural 
sign language, in which things and ideas are 
referred to by pantomime, imitation or sug- 
gestion of their distinctive characteristics, sup- 
plemented by a ooiisideiable munber of con- 
venlioiial signs. While such language i.s in 
part individual, it is remarkable how well 
deaf-mutes and primitive people using sign- 
language can understand one another (Tylor), 
and liow extensively and rapidly it can be 
employed by those skilled in the art. 
Tlie lingor-alpbabet consists of an artificial 
scries of positions of either one or two hands 
(the funner far more usual and preferable), 
eacli position answtiiug to a letter. These 
letters are rajudly formed, and with equal 
rapidity interpreted by the eye of tlie one 
addressed. In case of i)Ui»d deaf-mutes, such 
letters can be formed in the palm of the 
hand and thus interpreUHl, but of course much 
more slowly. Tliis language is thus a manual j 
equivalent of articulate word.s in terms ofj 
movements instead of sounds. The oral method j 
attempts to iiiduc (5 on tlie part of the deaf- 
mute the movements of the lips and voice by 
imitatitui of these movefnents as seen in 
speaking, and to cultivate the practice of 
reading the Tnovements of the lip.M in others — 
Ii])-rcading. The <*a|>acity for training in this 
direction varies in dilVereiit deaf-mutes, but 
the success of the method, especially when 
ajqdied to young children, is uricpiesljoiutble. 
VVhen employed aloi^g with the manual alpha- 
bet it is called the combined method. Of 
the tw-o parts of the process concerned, lip- 
reading is simply an interpretation of the 
visual accotnpaiiiment.s of articulation, of 
which many persons of defective hearing but 
normal articulation avail themselves in follow- 
ing a conversation. The speaking is guided 
by the muscle sensations induced by the 
position of the vocal organs, but this guidance 
is far inferior to that of the ear ; hence the 
articulation of the deaf-mute, even in the best 
cases, is only approximately correct, while the. 
defective intonation and modulation produces 
a harsh and somewhat unpleasant effect. In 


the case of Helen Keller, who is completely 
blind and deaf, it has even been possible to 
educate the articulation without the aid of the 
sight of the lips, by means of the muscle seiusa- 
tions conveyed to her hands, which are placed 
upon the throat and lips of tlie speaker. See 
Bbidgman, Lauba, and Kblleb, Helen. 

In all respects, both psychological and 
educational, the age at which fleafiiess occurs 
is highly important. The earlier the age the 
more serious the defect ; while of course those 
who lose their hearing in late childhood or 
later retain their articulation. Tlie degree 
of deafness is also important ; the retention of 
even slight hearing constituting a consideraVde 
advantage. 

As regards intellectual and emotional effects 
of deafness, it is often maintained, although 
without adequate investigation, that while in 
respect to ordinary occupations the deaf 
person is almost normal (more so than the 
Idirid), his lack of a ready communication w ith 
his fellow men is apt to induce a relative 
isolation, and a tendency to a morose, un- 
social disposition. (J.J.) 

LiUraturex Myqind, Deaf-mutism (trans., 
1881); T. Akxou>, Education of Deaf-mutes 
(1888); A, G. Bell, Facts and Opinions 
relating to the Deaf (1888); J. IlEinsirK, 
Der Taubstuinme uud seine Sprache (1889) ; 
J, Kitto, The Lost vSenses (1S60); Bell, 
Methods of Instructing the Deaf (1898); 
E. A. Fay, Marriages of the Deaf in America 
(1898, with bildiogiapljy) ; H. H. Hubbard, 
Deaf-mutisin (1894); (iELLi, Audition (1898); 
URBANTscmTsni, Ueber Hdrulmngen bei 
Taubstummbeit und bei Ertaubung im 
spjitereu Lebensjilter (189^,); J. K. Love 
and II. Addison, Deaf-muti^m (1S96); 
E. Waltdkb, Handb. d. Taubstuinmhikluug 
(1895). Ot.j.-l.m.) 

Deafness (mental or psychic) ; Ger. /w/- 
chimhe TmihJwit ; Fr. mrdite mmtaU (or 
jtsifchique) ; Ital. sordith tnentale (or psicluca). 
A condition analogous to Mental Blindness 
( q. V.), affecting the understanding and inter- 
pretation of sound.s. 

It is distinguished from ordinary deafness 
by the retention ot‘ the power to hear sounds ; 
>vhat is lost is the power to appreciate the 
significance of the sounds. Inasmuch as by 
far tlie largest part of auditory interpretation 
lies in the realm of words and music, mental 
deafness (also known as miud-doafness) as- 
sumes the forms of w'ord-deafiiess and musical 
deafness, or Tonk-deafness {q. v„ also 
Amusia), These defects often involve defects 
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DEANTHROPOMOBPHISM — DECALOGUE 


of Memory (q v,). Cf. Spj:kcu and its 
Deeects. (JJ 

Deanthropomorphism [Lat. de, and Gr. 
av 6 ;)uinoK, man. + sliapc] *• Gor. />«- 

(Dithropomorphismus ; iV. and Ifcal. not in 
use. ‘ A proifivssive purification of theism ’ 
(l\oinanes) l)y an eHniiiiation from the idea 
of God of human attributes: the opposite of 
ANTifROPOMOKPifi.sM (<|. V.). Tlic toim is used 
by Fishe, Oomifc Philo^iophy, and Jiomancs, 
(\mtnnp, /iVt?,, July, i8S6, (j.M.n.) 

Death (physiological) [OE.]: Ger. Tod; 
Fr. mort; Ital. morte. Final cessation of the 
vital fui'ctioiis. Death of the body (somatic 
ih ath) occurs wlieu one or more functions 
(io.spit’ation, circulation, excretion, nervous 
(O'onli nation) become distuibod to such an 
exti-nt a.^ to render the harmonious working 
of t he variuus organs iinp( sslhle. 

A tissue is said to die when it loses 
permanently its power of responding to its 
appropriate stimuli. The hraiu and nerviuis 
system die, in man and warm-hlouded animals, 
at the moment of somatic doatli ; gland tissue 
dies very soon after. Htnootli muscle letaiiis 
its irritability 45 minutes, skeletal muscle 
some hours, after death. (<\F.ri.) 

If l)y ‘mituvaF death is meant the cessation 
of the existence of au indivitlual organism as 
such, then death ooenrs univer.sally among 
organized beings, since sooner or later they 
all cease to live as individuals, either them- 
selves undergoing dissolution, or giving rise 
hy some method of reproduction to otlier 
ijidividuiils. But by death is more generally 
ineiiut tlic cessation of the processes of life, 
transforming a living being into a corpse. 
The fpie.slion tJicn arise.^, whrtlier such death 
is an inljercnt pro}>eity of living suljstaine, 
or lias been gradually evolved in tlic course of 
evolution. Weisuiann uiges that, since in tlie 
lower uni(?elluJ.ir plants ami animals ropio- 
duction takes place hy simple fission, genera- 
tions following eacli other without the forma- 
tion of any corpse, death does not here occur, 
and tlicse organisms are, in limited sense of 
the word, immortal. In the higher forms, 
v^dlere differentiation takes phu^e between re- 
ju-oductive and somatic or body cells, tlic 
former only are perpetuated, and the latter 
sooner or later after reproduction cease to live, 
and so give rise to a corpse. Weismann liohb: 
lliat death has been devtdoped by natural 
i^clection, becau.se loug-continued life of the 
individual, subj- ct to injuries from its environ- 
ineut, would no longer be of use to a spficies 
capable of scAual reprod notion. Other 
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observers, like Minot in the case of the higher 
organisms, and Maiipas in the case of tlie uni- 
cellular infusoria, argue that senile decay or 
atrophy occurs in the life of all individuals 
or asexually rcpioduced generations, and would 
always iiltimatrly lead to death, wore it not 
for the rejuvenating inflnence of amphimixis. 
That this is the case with the majority of 
multicellular organisms can hardly bo doubted. 
Whether this view is true of all unicellular 
organisms is still uncertain. It must be 
remembered that the potato has been re- 
produced by cuttings since its first discovery, 
and that sexual leproduction is unknown 
among many fungi and the bacteria. 8ee 
Amimiimixis, Aoamooenesis, Sex, and 
Gkum-cells. 

Lit*'riitu 7 -e: A. Wets?aiann, Essays upon 
Heredity. &c. (trans. 1892), ii ; M. VERWOii.v, 
Gen. Physiol, (trims. 1899); IbsLAcn, 
Structure du Pi otoplasina, S:c. (1895); K. 
Maupas, Becherches expcrimentales sur la 
Multiplication des Tnfusoircs cilies, Arch. 
Zool. exper. et: gon., vi (1888). (I'.s.ft) 

Death (s|d ritual) : Gci*. ijehtiy^r Tod; Fr. 
rnorl iipiritm^llr ; Ital. morU spiritiiale. (i) A 
condition t)f alienation from ( ri.*d, .«ni'h as is 
noticed in several passages of the New Testa- 
ment. 

(2) Often taken to imply annihilation, wlicn 
consideretl from a t]ieoh>gical point of view, 
hut spiritual death means more coneirtly the. 
second, or ‘intensified,’ deatli, whicli is the 
ultimate doom of the deliberately godless, or 
grace-rejecting. As such, it includes the 
conceptions of eternal jierflition, without liope 
of resurrection, and of eiterrail loss of liappi- 
ness, with all the horror consequent thereupon. 
See FscifATOLOGY. 

On the whole, the prohaljility is that the 
conception is originally Jewi.-h. 

Literature,: Weher ami SciiXEnEiiMANN, 
Judische Theol. ; GehijAkot, Doctrine of the 
Apo( alyp.se. 291 (Eng. trams.); Alger, Doc- 
trine of a Future Life; Salmond, Christian 
Doctrine of Immortality. (r.m.w.) 

Decadence (social) : Qcr. Verfall \ F r. d^ 
cadence ; Ital. decadenza. See Social B.etro- 

GUESSIOX. (F.H.G.) 

Decalo^e [Or. ten, 4- XrJyoy, w'ord, 
reason]: Ger. Dekaloy; Fr. dh'aloyvA; Ital. 
Decalogo. The law of the Ten AVords, other- 
wise called the Testimony (Exod. xxv. 21), 
the Covenant (Deut. ix. 9), and the Ten (vom- 
inatidmcntB. It is given in two versions (Exod. 
XX. 2-17; Deut. v. 6-21). 

The miraculous details connected with 
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DECAY — DECLENSION 


the accounts of its promulf^ation, and the 
<;xtreniely compoifite nature of the texts con- 
taining tl»ern, have given rise to numerous 
critical problems, which cannot yet he re- 
garded us solved by any means. It may be 
said, however, that, of the two versions, the 
former is esteemed t he older and more authori- 
tative, although VVellhausen dissents, and 
much weight is given to ins view by Meisner. 
Some critics hohl that the Decalogue could 
not have Ix en foinmlated prior to the con- 
ception of religion developed by the projdiets, 
uml that, tliercforc, it is not earlier limn the 
8th century (V^atke, \VclllKHisen, Niildekc, 
Sineml, &c.); others that it has a Mosaic 
Rubsiratum, to which additions were after- 
wards made (Kuenen, .Nfontefiore, Kitie1,&c.); 
otliJ i's that it is .substantially Mosaic, but that 
iiiierpolations. in tJie way of amplifications, 
have been made (Ewald, Ac.). 

'J'he Decalogue is of the highest importance 
for tht^ history of ethics and religion* It 
brings prominently forward, almost for the 
first time, the characteristically social nature 
of both. The community ( Allgemeinheit), 
wliich plays so prominent a part in modern dis- 
cussions of tliese subjects, is here emphasized. 
Its lijiiitation lies, of course, in Us predtmu- 
natiijgly negative character, which is pi obaldy 
traceable to the fact tliat it was intended, 
in the first, instance, as a condemnation of 
]»i actic.es rif<? among the Semitic tribes at the 
time of its promulgation. 

Llivralwre', articles in the Eucyc. Brit., I 
and in Herzog s Beal-Ejicyc. ; Kwami, Hist, 
of l.'in»el(Eng. irans.), ii. i8 f., 158 f. ; Kuk^kn, 
Bed. of Israel (Eng. trans.), i. 285 f . ; Wkm.- 
HAU.^KN, (.’omp. d. Hex., 331 f . ; .Smknp, 
Lchrb. d. alt test. Religionsgesch., 139 f ; 
l:>.\K3s H. Das Bundesbuch, 92 f. ; Meis.vkk, 
Her Dekalog ; Dhivkk, Literature of the 
O. T., and 1 leuteronomy ; Bnivi/rz, O. T. 
Thool. (Eng. trans.) ; Kittkl, Hist, of 
the Hebrews (Eng. tr.ms.); Gkkt’kkx, Dehor 
d. vorschiodenon Eintheilungen d, Decalogus 
u. d. EinllusH dersolben auf < 1 . Dnltus; B. 
liArKK. in Zeit.sch. f, specul. Tlieol. (1838); 

Dio religionsgescbichtlicho licdeulung 
d. Decalogs. (r.m.w.) 

Decay (in biology) : see DKar.NKRATlOK 
(in biology), and Dkvj- r.orMEXT. 

Deceit: see Lik, .and Eqi;i vocation. 

Deceptive Reasoning ; .sec Brasonjng. 

Decision |Lat. dc^cae.ffere, to cutj: Gor. 
EnUchliessumj. E 7 itschlt[ 9 s ; Fr. decision ; Ttal, 
decisions. The selective DKTRinMJNATHW 
((|. V.) of an end for activjn by choice 
1. 


tw'een alternatives. Cf. Hbfler, Psycliolotjiet 
518. 

Wundt distinguishes between Decision, as 
a function of selective choice (VVahlhandlung), 
and Hesoj.ution (rpv.) made for future volun- 
tary action (Willkilihandlung). Judd (traiifi. 
of Wundt’s Elnmnts of Psychol.) uses decision 
as equivalent to Entschliessung. (j.m.b. ) 

Declarative: sec Pukpication, ami JTio- 

POSITION. 

Declension [Lat. declmatin, a bending 
aside j: Gcr. Declinatitm, Worthey/jnruj Fr. 
decUuaisyti) Ital. declinaziouc. Modifnation 
of form in nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, by 
wdiieh they are enabled to ex))iess the rela- 
tions of ca.se. In the so-called inflectional 
languages the noun-forms serve not only to 
name tlie olqect.s of tln'Ug]»t. but silho. < lii. fly 
tlirough their endings, to denote the relations 
they bear in the sentence to tlie ijudeus of 
iho thought or .statement, i. c. the vcrl). 

The term liad its origin in the gram inati cal 
system of the Greeks; K\i(rii\ from itXiVfiv, to 
lean, was translated into Latin as declinatio. 
The various inflections were regarde*! as dc- 
liections from the upright as represented in 
the leading form. Thus tlic muninative was 
called the ‘ upright ’ case eosus rectus\ 

i the others * oblique ’ (TrXdyioi). The cases are 
so many * fallings' (rrrwircfy, casifs, from cade re ^ 
to fall). The Indo-European motlur-speecli 
was provided with seven difterent gron]>s of 
nouu-fonns for the conventional expression 
of the most imporijint relations within the 
sentence, 'i'hus the muninativo indicated the 
substantive idea, in eniineetion with which 
the action of the sentence as expressed in the 
verb w.as cojmretely .^ot h»rth, and received its 
psycbological shape. The aeeusati^'e served 
a.^ llie comploment of the verb l>v giving its 
aetiou direction and a point of apj>licatiim. 
The genitive indicnttMl a whole, of which a 
part was affected by or involved in the govern- 
ing word. It was the case of the genus or 
greater whole, and was hence named by the 
Greeks ij y€HKTj Trrwcrif, The iddative indicated 
fhe source of the action of the verb. The 
dative indicate<l that which the action con- 
cerned. The locative indicated the place or 
the sphere, within which the action took place. 
The instrnmeiital expressed accompaniment, 
and hence means. In the sepaiate languages 
the number of ca.ses was generally reduced, 
a single case-form often assuming the func- 
tions of two or more, Biuh syiieietisins are 
generally due to confusion of the case-func- 
tions in use, rather than to a blending of form. 

s 
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IjECOUATlVE ART -- DEFECT 


LiUrafnre : B. DkliuuV'c k, \>r f^loirljende j on oppof^ite sides. See Brain, and HiMNAn 
Svntiix, i. i8i ff. (p.i.w.^lConn. (ir.n.) 


. ORD, 

Deductio : 


Decorative Art [Eat. d^coratns, fr<fra I Dedu 
Jenfi<, Di-nanu iit | : (^er drrorafiv-* JCuunL Zler- j (lo*fic:il) 


see Dkduction, and Method 


kumt \ I'v, art dhuyrattf : \in\. art*- dtctyralrva. Deduction [Lat. de ductre, to lead]; 
(i) Art v^}lioll aims ratlier to tlie Vjlk^v. Duhictimr, Y\\ dhluctfon\ deduzio-rie* 

aer-tlittic vfiliie of sunn: asjx ct of a lafwr The type of mediate iiifei once in whicli a c.oii- 

ulioh* tiiaji to emhudy aestliefic value in an elusion is put forward as being implied in the 
iiidei endent ixm-trnction. It includi s personal propositions wJiirh are taken as data, 
adornment (e<ismerie) and oriiaimmtation, es- The essential mark is the necessity wliero- 
pecialiy tliat of Hrchileetiue and utensils, by with the eondnsion is taken to follow from 
diawinu. painling, or carving. Its canons are the iindci standing of the data and the coin- 
‘ adaptat ion, si;:niiicaiice, and Jibstraction or binution of tbeir contents. The name is 
convent ionaii/ation ’ (Collingwood). (2) Used applie<l either to the jnoccss of developing in 
by Wh'un as ccpuvalent to formally beautiful thought and combining data, or to the ri'pi<»- 

art, as opposed to expressive art, 'Fhis is not senti tl relation between data and conclusion, 

to 1 h‘ lecuniineuded, as tlie other usage has i or to the conclusion itsedf. The kind of rela- 
heen constant. j tion involvixl lea<ls naturallv to the common 


to 1 h‘ lecummended, as tlie other usage has i or to the conclusion itself. The kind of rcla- 
heen constant. tion involveil leails naturally to the common 

Litmiturf : (.'oij.ixgwood, The Philos, ol definitions of deduction as reasoning from llic 
Ornament (1883) : Morris, The Lesser Arts general to the particular, or from the ron * 
of Life (1882); (iROsSE, 'fhe I 5 eginniiigs of taining whole to the conlaiiud parts, iieithm* 
Alt (1897); Verox, Aestlietics, vii; Bald- of which is sufficiently accurate. Fur iV'duc- 
wiN, Social and Eth. Interjnct., § 100; tive Method, see Mi.tiiod. 

JIaddon, The Evolution of Art (1B95); modern times, mainly among 

Semter, Dcr Stil in den toclinischeii iind English logicians, that the term has l>euii 
tektonisclu 11 Kiinston (1878-9^ also ! employed to name one distinctive form of 

(.'la^sjfk'Ation (of the fine arts). •: j.h.t.) reasoning, contrasted from the outset wilii 
Decrees (ilivine): .«ee Forkordinatiox. induction. Dahirtfo, in itstlisttecliiiicalu.se, 
Decretum salutis. One of the ‘ IVivine was a translation of Aristotle's term (i;:ayci>77, 
T)ecrces ’ accor<liiig to the system of (’alviii, and somewhat in this sense it still keeps a 


It is clo.sely connected with tlie dogma of 
election, and with the dti'Tetvra reirroffatiouis * 
all are intimately hound up with the «logma 
of original sin, the consequent ‘plan of 
salvation,' and they plsyed a leading }>art 


in the controversy on SuruALArsARiAMSM | tion. 


place in modem logical terminology in the 
phra.so IUaIhcIuj jwr d^iiuctionein ad z/apf).s\sv 7 >? 7 e. 
Tlie ancimit, im‘diaevak and most commonly 
used teim.s to indicate what is now codicil 
deduction were svllogism and dcrnon.str 5 i- 




Deduction (in cducMtion). In insiructi' 


LtUroluT<* \ Calvix, Institutes, iii, ch.a|»s. I ilednctioii i.s a le.ss riguruus process than in 

xxi f. See Calvi.msm. (r.m.w,) ^ >ciejiee, heir.g used chielly to furni antiei[‘ii- 

Decurtate Syllogism: see Rvlt.ooism. 1 lions of fuither experience ; .or, as with Ih r- 

Decussation I Lat. j : (.»'er. /’tz-scr- ■ bartian winters, who use the term loustdy, to 

{rfivi’a/Kj ; Ei. dccu.s^iiifion ; Ihd, intirocia- imply a wi«ie applicatimi of derived gmierxJi/a- 
menf.o. *1 he crossing of fdae-tracts of theUiona to apfiropriate now particulars. Si*e 
eeiitial nervous system at the median plane in I Mi.THOi) (in education). 

.sucli a way that tin- teiiniiiMliuns of u given j Lilprafure \ Harris, Psychologic Founda- 

tract are in centres of dijlcrent orders, whih | tions of Erlucation, 62-89; Uaumo, Ks- 
tlic crossing tracts aro lulaterally .symmetrical I scntials of Method, chap, v; Jevons, Priiie, 
(see Commissure). A dccu.ssation diflVi s fM-in ! of 8ci. (o.ix' (».) 

a coimnis.sure, ill that commh. sural fibres an. i Defect (etbioal): see Fault, and Vjce. 

supposed to ciinnect liomologous centres; butj Defect and Defective (montul) (Lat. de- 

stri( tly, all commissural libre.s appear to de- j/ec/m/.,^^ G(u\ (//.syr//7\s/7fC?‘) ; 

cnsy.vite, for, it the fibres are neiiiite.s, uric, end | Fr. deftefuosite {nimiale); ItaJ. dr/lcieiv:a 
oiigjiiates in a cell and (he other term iimti s ! (mm/a/c). The term defective refers to classes 
in a tree arborization ill iout a cell of a dillcrent of pm sons who lack some of the sensory or 
, menial or moral capabilities wliicb are 

In practice a decu.ssating fibre is one wliicb characteristic of normal individuals* Such 


obviously cuimects centres of different orders 


s I a lack is a defect, 
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DEFECTIVE SYLLOGISM DEFINITION 


Tlie class would thus include (a) those with 
marked sensoiy defects, sufficient to cliarac- 
terize tho individual as abnormal, i. e. main]}" 
the blind and the deaf ; {h) individuals 
hereditarily lacking in nornnd mental capacity, 
imbeciles and idiots; and (c) those lacking in 
moral or social endowmoiit to sucli an extent 
as to constitute them abnormal menibcrs of 
society. The criminal cla.sses are tlni.s cited 
as defectives. Tn this latter seiistj the term 
includes those called deg<‘iieratc*s. Bee Di:- 
fiKXKHATiox ; also Atti:xtiox (defects of), 
JlEAnixft, Mkmouy, Speech, Vision, 
AVill. (j.j.) 

Defective Syllogism ; see Byllooism, 
Defei*red (Instinct, Character, Ac.): 
see Instinct, ami Acqcikko axd I.'oxgkmtal 
Cm AKA( TKKS. 

Deficient (in logic) : see Quantity 
(logical ). 

Definite and Indefinite (in liiology): see* 
Dk ! KKMINATJ: (in hiol( gy). 

Definite Term: see Qi:axtitv (logical). 
Definition | L;it. de. ^ finis, eiid] : (h r. 
Dt'Ji/iitioii^ JirijrijrsJtfstiynithuHj ; Fr. de/hn- 
fioii.; ItaL defuti:iot>e. The t<Tin ddiiii- 
tion is appliiMl (‘ille r to tlie process of fixing 
the limits id' a nolimnand .so explaiiiing it, 
or cloiuing it up; or to the [iroposition in 
which the result of tin' process is expressed, 
and there, again, it is sorm times contineil to 
the predicate of tl;c |»roposition. 

The process .starts irom tho content or com- 
prehension of till* thought to he dcriiied, but 
would Ik* inadequately exprc.ssed as an * ex- 
pliraiii-ii of the coinpi-ehcnsioii.* The explica- 
ticui conn.s about only by rcf’eronce t<> the 
extensions, which arc fletcnui]i(‘d lytho various 
marks in.ikiiig up the cmnpn hcnsion. Such 
refcreiicc', according to the logical doctrine, i.s 
said to hi* *ade(|uato/ it there Ik* determined 
tin* gejiiK, hv ]>rcference the proximate geim.s, 
and the .specific ditrerence, tlio ohjects repre- 
scntcil ill the thoiiLiht to he dcilncd being 
thus distinguished from all others. Tho com- 
poneut parts of tlio delinit i 'ii, tlie genus ami 
.specitic dillerence or .s|'Ocios, m:iy he, and 
have hecM, interpreted in the history of logic 
from a move olijective, or from a more suh- 
joctive, point of view. 

Tho generic and specific marks consti- 
tute the esseuGc (logical) of (he dtfitdetidtim^ 
and there are thms excluded from thiMletinitioji 
derivative and accidental marks, individual 
olrcets and miintna (jnii'ra are logieally in- 
definable. Tlie tc.st of a definition is the 
exaet equivalence of the spheres of its subject 


and predicate. Definitions have been di.s- 
tinguislied as (a) nominal, the explanation of 
the meaning of a word, and real, the explana- 
tion of the nature of the thing defined; (/;) 
analytic, which stai-ts with tho notion as given, 
and synthetic, in which the notion is put to- 
gether; of synthetic definitions, the most im- 
portant is the genetic, the statement of the 
rule (T opera t ion by wliicb the objects defined 
are represented as constructed, applicable in 
mathemiities.aml in practical sciences and art.«?; 
(c) rational, when the notion is determined 
from within, by thought, and empirical, when 
the notion is formed by selection from wliat is 
given in experience. I'iicse ilistinctions are 
not all liajqiily expres^^sed, nor free from 
difficulty. The term nominal definition, if 
retained at all, .should he restricted to the 
i xplanations. given in any ilictionary, of tlie 
accepted usage of language, explanations 
remlered neces.sarv by tlie natural conditions of 
langu.agc. The thing defined is alway.s that 
winch is rcpivKaited in our thought and sought 
to he expre.ssed in onr language ; the mode of 
existence assigned to it is not determined by 
the definitioiu and falls outside of that. The 
other di‘ tinotiuns point to problems, j>arlly of 
tlicoretical importance, partly of praLMice. 

The doctrine of definition, beginning in the 
controver.sies between Philo and Autisthenes. 
received complete fi»ntiulaiion in Aristotle, of 
wh(»sc logical analysis it is the culmination. 
Tlie technical rules whidi he laid down have 
j kept their place a.s tlie accepted, traditional 
I logie, though thi* special iuterpiviation of 
ithem by Aristotle has long been given up. 

I 111 tlie schola.'tie disjuiti s regarding univet sals, 
j particularly in the .scliool of ( tceam, there may 
I Ik* traced the. licginnings of tlie larger questions 
regarding the function of definition in know- 
ledge, the possibility and limits of it. wldcb play 
the most important part in modein troatinont 
of the subject. The Kantian philosopliy, by 
its di.siinetiou of formal Ingic from theory of 
knowledge, separated flie teehnique of defini- 
tion as a formal process from the theoretical 
iquedions voLfanling tin* nature and scope of 
di finition. From tin* e7ni»incal point of view, 
Mill emphasized the distinction between doti- 
nitioiis wliich postulate, and those winch do 
not postulate, tlie oxisti'iioe of objeets corre- 
sponding to the deliuitious given. 

Literature: for Aristc.tle's doctrine, see 
especially Pkanti., Geseb. d. Logik. i. 321-40. 
For the distinctions of kinds among di fiidtions, 
.•^eo DunEKWKO, L<»gik, § 6i. The modern 


prohleiusarc discussed in Lotzk, I^ogik, Ilk. II. 
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DEFINITIVE — DEGENEEAflQN 


clmp.0. i, ii ; Venn, Empii iial Logic, clmp. xi ; 
Rickebt, Lcliie v. d. Defiuition (1888), and 
Die G renzi ii tier imliirwiss. Bogriffsbiklung 
(1896). See mIso K. C. Bionecke, in Mind, vi. 
530 ff. (B.A.) 

Pefinitive s see ]\Teth()I) (logical), Whoi.e, 
and }*R(>p<'SJTiox. 

Deformity (i ) and (2) Deformation [Lat. 

clii^ fonna. giluipt:] : Oei\ JJefijrmitiit, Miss- 
qestidt . ; Fr. dijj'ormit^^ defoentaiitm ; lial. </<?• 
form i f ('f' > de/ormazio tie. {^) A lack of proper 
form or symmetry in the develojantmt of a 
part of the body; irregularity of features; 
disproportionate or unnatural deviation in 
Structure from the usual. Somatic deformities 
arc designated stigmata; see Sttgma. 

{2) Avtifn ial deformations are iiitentiomil 
distortions. The tendency to divert some 
portion of the Imman anatomy from its nor- 
mill shape is very wide-spread. The custom 
at times acipiires a special religious or cere- 
monial significance, but seems more frequently 
due to a crude aesthetic ins-tinct. Flatteii- 
ing of the skull, const raining of the foot, 
liiercing of the ears, nose, or lips to attach 
tboreto ornaments of various types, separating 
and notching the teeth, twisting, curling, 
and knotting the hair, taltcoii.g and paintitig 
the skin, illustrate various forms of develop- 
ment of this tendency, See Flower, Fashimi 
in Df/ormity, 1881. 

The term defi.rmity is sometimes used 
figuratively to vefei to mental defect ()r dis- 
tortion, and is then equivalent to mental 
ahnunuality. (J.J,) 

Literature: Delisle, Coni rib, a I’Etude 
des Ik'formations (1880); CossE, Essai .sur 
les Deforniations du Crane (1858 ); i^AoxEAU, 
in Oaz. hel). de Med. (iSyo), 5, 6. (l.m.) 

Degeneration ( Lat. de -f ge 7 ms, nice j : 
Gcr. E ntai tnvy ] Fr. dhjeneres 't^a'r ] Ital. de- 
gmerazio'ne. J iecay o?’ !etiogres.sion from the 
j>oint of view of evolution. (.t.m.b., o.e.s.) 

Wliile degeneration is a tei m applicable to 
hiologicnl processes in gGiiirit], its psyiho- 
logical significance is limited to mental de- 
generation in Miaii, As such it expresses 
a retrograde 1cnd‘*ncy in human evolution. 

The t*on»’.(q»tiun of a class of degi’nerak-s was 
foi med by Morel (1857). It ineludes a variety 
ol ty]>es with the coinnion factoi’ of a nervous 
diathesis, and the presence of ccrlaiu n)(»re or 
lisa dcfiiritc abnonnalities. In tiio lowest 
forms of degenerates hereditary inflmuiccs are 
most proniiuc-nt, and the defects of body and 
mind moat juarked ; v. g. idl«)cy and cretinism 
complicated witli sncli di ;urd'.rs as rachitis. 


The highest stage would be repre^nted by 
persons of apparent normal intelligence, and 
even of an unusual development in certain 
<iirectioiiB, Such jiersons are apt to be eii- 
thii.'^iasfic and ambitious, wdth vivid imagina- 
tion and impulsive temperaments; but their 
brilliancy of conception is not sivpp>orted by 
industry and picrsi.steiice. Moreover, thty are 
apt to exhibit a want of balance in certain 
directions, which may develop into promuinccd 
insanity. They foru) part of Die borderland 
between sanity and insanity, in which marked 
ccccntririty in <‘ei tain directiojis is still entirely 
compatihle with high ability, and the occupa- 
tion of a worthy place in society. Between 
these extremes an indefinite number of types 
and classes timy lie interposed. 

In the social sense, criminals of various 
grades - the immoral and the outcast — repre- 
M*iit forms of degeneration. How far tliese 
can he described by cliaracteristic physical 
symptoms is doubtful; l>nt the occurrence of 
bodily al)ri<»rmaUtiea in such per&ojiS to a much 
larger extent tlian in normal individuals, 
though not in all oases (Magnan), has Ikjcii 
clearly substantiated. Marked usyinmotry, a 
Ini^8h^q)en skull, a peculiar form of car. 
irregular teeth, nudiitis, abnormal sexual 
development, arc some of the clniracteristica 
noted as significant in this connection; while 
mentally, instability, violent excess, or again 
deficiency, of emotional sensibility, defective 
speech, mental dullness, or idiosynciasies, may 
lie mentioned, A most imp>o»tanl factor is 
heredity ; the families of the degeneriite are 
apt to he aftlicted with various forms of nervous 
di.sordcr, such as ulcoholi.sm, insaidty, idiocy, 
piaralysis, or epilepsy accoinpianied often by 
immorality, and iliscasep of infancy lioth before 
and after birth. The fiequciicy with which 
ahohidi^m and texual excess ap|»ear in the 
history of dt^generatcB is const aiitly noted ; us 
is also the tendency of the degenerate to be- 
come the victim of such habits as indulgence 
in opium, liaslieeslqand other jisychical )»oisons. 
The doctrine of mental di^gmicratiou may 
readily he carried too far, but the term serves 
a uselul function in describing a real but some- 
what vague and hetei()gein‘ous class of ab- 
normal hidividuals and tendencies. 

Degenerative Bisjuiity {Folle des dr,ijhierh) 
refers to distinctive types of insanily to which 
degenerates are liable; such insanity is of 
strongly marked hereditary origin, and pre- 
sents more or leb:.s morbid mental weakness, 
impulsiveness of will, and monomania. See 
Diatjiesis. 
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Plate A (Destenenition) 

Pathological coiiditioris in nor\'Oiis tstruct.ures in a caiH* of general paralyms. Degenerated iMirtions in 
yellow. 1, t-ell vacuolated aii^l apex proceas varico.se. Figd. 2 and 2a, Degenerate cells from 

Bmna’.H region. I'ig. d. l^arge pyrairiuial ccIIh from pnjcentral convolution. Fig. 4, So-eallcd scaven-' 
ger eellH frwn the temporal lo}x\ tang(^nti:«l fibres near the top of the w^etion. Fig. 5, a, ?>, Deep and 
euperfieial pyrsiniid of front.nl IoIm*. Fig. 0, lltulamuH cells above the pediineular bundle. Fig. 7, 
from the forward extension of the nueleii.s riiger. Fig. 8, Cells from the niger further back. 
Figs. 9 atid Kt, Tw»i Htag<'.H in the alteration of tl\c blood vessels. — From a ‘ ttepiirt upon a Ca.se of 
General Paralysis,’ oj Cc/mpar. Neur, III, 


©EM 

Literature: Mobki., Tmite des De^;ron^re8* Ijcfortf Biifc. Assoc., Sheliield meetiu;^^ (^<'^79); 
ceiiccR (1857), and fitudes cliiji(|ues; Lkoilun, and Degeneiation (in Nature series); J)KMooii, 
Du .Delire cliez les d 6 ^?eii 4 r 6 s (1886); Mauds* Massajit, and Vandebvelde, Evolution by 
LKY, Pathol, of Mind (1880); Magxan, Atrophy (Eng. trans., 1899). (c.il.m.-e.s.g.) 

Dcs h^reditairos dffigeneres, in Itecherrhes sur Degeneration (nervous). DestructioJi or 
les Centres nerveux (2® s^rie, 1893), 109— morbid altoration of the tissue of an organ 
426; Kocn, Die psychopidhischen Minder- as a result of injury or disease. Cf. Atkophy, 
werthigkeiten (1891); Dallkmagne, De- and Ai’LASY. 

gciKires et Des(.*<]uilibr^8 (1894); Fkkk, Even normal functioning of the nervous 
Ddg^iierescence et Criiniiialit^i (1895), La tissue produces destructive altojation in the 
Fmnille inSvn)pathique (2nd ed., 1898); substance, and such changes canied beyond 
Talbot, Degeneracy (1898); A. Meyer, Signs the point where they are readily restored may 
of Degeneration, Amer. J. of Insan., V. 52, 344“ be termed morbid. Histological changes due 
63; FETEiiSOXjN.Y. State Hosp. 1^1111.(1896); t^> fatigue have been deiiKUiStratcd (Modge, 
Kraus, Anifir. J. of Insan. (1898), iv. 655 ft*; Tukc, Mann, Lugaro, and others). See 
SoLLiEK, Psyclnd. de Pldiot et do rimbecile; Fatigue. The initial sym]doiiisof degenera- 
Meiub, Le.s posscdcfi noirs (1894). (J.J.) tion may be active inilammatioiiB (neuritis, 

Also Krafj'T-Ehixg, Lolirb. d. Psych- enceplialitis, myelitis), or they may be of a 
iatric; SchOle, Ltjlnb. d. Ps3’chiatiie (3rd ed. more chronic and mctAibolic nature. In the 
Klinische PsycJiiatrie) ; Arndt, Lehrk d. central system circuLitoiy changes (Ijyperacniiii 
J*s3'clnati ie, and Dio Eiitartnng (1896); or vascular stasis) are among the earliest 
MoiisEiM-PAJ.T.r.T, Le Psicosi, in Trattato symptoms, though direct ijituxications due to 
di Medicina di Cliarctd (trad, italiana) ; irritative pijisons (alcohol or jd.ouiaiijes) may 
Mag NAN, Degencresccnce rnenlale, C. U. Soc. also occur. The characteristic change.^- in 
d, Bud., ix. (1894); Lomuroso (and his pupils), nervous li.ssue proper are always accompanied 
opera omnia. (E.M.) by altciatioiis in the sustentive (neuroglia) 

Degeneration (in Idology). Retrogression aud nutritive aj>paratns. 
from tlie more complex to the loss complex, Among all forms of nervous degetu-ralion, 
from a relatively e.lahorate and complete that due to alct>holic poisoning is mo.^t in- 
struct uro in t arlier forms to a relatively stnictive, as aftbrding mo^t conclusive evidmee 
simple or incomplcto structure in later forms. i)f the iviation hetween structural and mental 

E. Ray Latike-ster (lecture on Degeneration cliange.s. The psychical symptoms are such 
beft*ro the Jhitivsh Association, 1879) sa^^s: us auinesia, diminished power ot attention, 
'It is clearly inough pos.sihle for a set of insomnia, impairment of the will, and dis- 
forces. such jib wo sum up under tlie bead furl lances of the muscular and ctvordiuating 
“ Natural Selection,” so to act on the structuies jxuver, as well as a hlunting ot tbe moi al p«'r- 
of an oi'gani.'^m a.s to produce one of thn‘e ! ce[>tion.s. Thc«« arc follt>wed hy iKilIm ina- 
results, namely tijese; to keep it in sfatu tions, delusituns, and varitiUB chri-iiic iusani- 
(juo ; to increase the complexity of its .struc- ties. Tu many respects dis(‘ase is .inal: gous 
tuie ; or, l:L*^tiy, to diminish tliC complexity to general paralysi.s of the insane. (\>rn>- 
of its structure. We have as possihiliries spondiug to these functional changes are two 
eitlrer Uahmeo, or Elaboratioir, or Dcgencia- sorts of structural alterations, viz.: (i) the 
tion.’ Animals which acquire a sedentarv ami iinpairnicnt of the nie.rns of communication 
ftxed mode of life (Ascidijtns, ( irripedes, &c.) between ueiuocytcs, showing itsilf in the de- 
and parasitic }inimal.s often uruiergo dogeueia- struction of the tine root-like proces.^es of 
tion ; the former- losing locomotory and sensory the dendrites, and afterwards in the formation 
orgHiJB, the latter olteii losing digestive organs of monililorm varicosities of the dendrites 
as Well (Tapeworms, &c.). Tire phylogenetic theiustdves as a n.sult of decomposition ; (2) 
degeneration of tire species (or organ) is often changes in the cell-body itself, such as vncuo- 
recapitulated in the ontogenetic degenera- latiun, rlegenerat ion of pi*otoplasm (pigmenU- 
tion of the individual, which in the course | tion), and the results of ijuperfoct or e.xagger- 
of its life-history is seen actually to pa.^^s ated nutrition. The capillaries aiv. shrunken 
from a higher to a lower typo of structure aud irregular. See riate A (DEiJKNKRATiON). 
(Ascidiansj. Experimental administration of alcohol to 

Anton DoiiKN.DerUrsprungd. aniinala (Berkley) has resulted in changes 
Wirbelthiere (1875) ; E. R- Lankester, De- entirely similar to those, ftmud in the humair 
generation, in Adv. of Sci. (1890); Discourse subject suftt^ring from idcoholism, Patho- 
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DEGENEBATION 


logical dementia results from the interrupfiou 
of oumniuiiicatioii Intwecii cell and cell be- 
cause of the loss of the gt lunmlae and tume- 
faction of tlie dendrites, so that co-(»r(li nation 
of the psychical centres becomes ini])os8ible. 
See rAiiALYsis (general). 

J >egenerations due to ]ieriplu’ral lesions are 
well illn.'r-tiiitcd by the results of injury to tlie 
s(‘nse-nrgai^s. 'J ims, in case of destructitm of 
tlie l»ulh of the eve, the anterior pair of the 
eorpoia fjiiadi Igeinina are reduced in size, by 


Destruction of isolated areas in the cerebral 
coj tex results not only in degeneration of tlie 
coronal fibres and pes peduiiculi well into the 
cord, but ill secondary degeneration of col- 
laterals passing via the callosum to correspond- 
ing areas of tlie opposite side, and also of the 
arcuate or associational fibres of tlie correspond- 
ing In inisplieres. In case of unilateral injury 
to the cortex, the callosal fibres degenerate 
as l‘ar as to the corresponding cortex of the 
opposite side. The number of degeiierato 


reason ol tlie degeneration of some nerve-cells i fibres is j*roportional to the extent of the iii- 

|jury. Ill case of bilateral injury the amount 
of degeiieratinii is greater, the associational 
(arcuatt ) fdires degenerate only on tlie side of 
the lesion. Those phenomena explain tlie fact 
that the removal oi a small coi tical area dimin- 
ishes the ti)tal psycliical efficiency, for it is 
plain that the secondaiy flegeneration must 
ailect the largm ciidecjfassociations. J )cg(Oiera- 
tion of nerve- fibres (neuritis) may result 
fnun jieripheral irritation, or from disease of 
the cells of origin, whether gangliocytes in 
.-spinal ganglia* or nenrocytos of the central 
sy.stein. In spite of great diversity in tiie 
detaiLs of such deLTciieration, all cases exhibit, 
ace(»rdiiig to KJip)>ch three stages: tumefac- 
tion ot the myelin slieath, granular <li?i inte- 
gration and frag mental ion ol the axis cylimho*. 
with rujuefaetion of the myelin, ami, finally, 
n-soiplion of the \vlu>le. In acute cases the 
initial tuinofaction is greater. 

After complete .separation from the ner- 
V4M1.S centres, the peripheial part of a norvt? 
sulTcr.s degeneration Ihroiighoui its whole ex- 

re continuity is 
eventually n^-estahlished. The changes in 



A cfroup of cortii.nl ctJl^ ill u.«t rat iajj tho de 
generative proceHseB due to iiigc-ti-.n of ulcohol. ! f.v.Mi in 

ShriiilcMge of the body of the evH, tuinofaction of the ' * 

prw;e.ssc!*, and lo <?8 of the gemrmilae, are seen, htfth in ; f- 

tlie hiiijian .«iibject dulferii.g Iroiii aUN>lioIi;sm, and latter case are as follows: (l) »S*gincnla- 

anirnals to ^whoni^alcoh^ experimentally | tion of the myolin and axis cylinder at the 

intersegment al lines. (2) Proliferation .and 
migration of tho* nuclei. (3) Fragmentation 
and resorjdion of inyedin and axis cylinder. 


admiuiatered. (After IlorJiloy.) 


and the iitro]»hy of other.s, together with the 
disappearance of liie tihros of the optic tracts 
and reticular suhstance. The external geni- 
culatiun is also greatly reduced in size Imt 


(4) Increase <if protuplasm about the nuclei, 
which migrate to the axis of the nervo-tuiie ,* 
then follows the formation of a m*w axis 


1 as IS fit).- to the .k-fiicra(!o.i of fibies froi.t I cyliialer. (5) Fo,ii,atioi. of a new sheath 
file o].t)e tract and the fjolaliiions suhstanre, | mrrouiidin!,' the omhryonic fibre. (6) Union 
rather trian ot the neurocytes. Th.o-e is a!of the |rM,uij,hcral end with thestuiTiiein which 
sinti ill o MI '.stajjf c in the pnlvinur. "I he : simiJar changes Jiave taken place. (7) Foriini- 
1 V ^ comniis.Miir*j is the only one jt ion of myelin — a process which proceeds 

from the wound towanis the distal end. 

lor details of Giuldeifs and Marchi’s 
rnethods of employing experimental degenera- 
tion in re.-earch, see .Nkukolouy. (ii.H.) 

Litmitum : H. J. Berkley, Studies on the 
Leaiuns produced by the Action of certain 
Boi.soiia on the Cortical Nerve Cell, (i) 
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aflucted. 

Jn congenital anijphthalmia and atrophy of 
the hull), a special layer of cells in the occipital 
cortex of the ocrehrum is utrophieil. I he.^-e 
cells near the calcarine fissure, eonstitutiug the 
c'utjcal centn* lor vision, are connected, 
via the optic radiations, vvitli the genicubita. 
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Alcohul, Brain, xviii (1895) ; E. Bkrgmann. 
Uobrr cxpei imeutelle aurst<MjL(ende Dogenera- 
tion niotorisiilier uud fceiLsihler Ilirnnerven 
(Vienna, 1892); Fokel, Ueber das Verbalt- 
niss der experinn-ntcllon Atrophic und De- 
geiieiatioiiRinethode zur Anatomie uud Histo- 
logic des CentralncrvensysternF, Festsclirift 
f. Nageli und Kdlliker (Zurich, 1891); v. 
O I : i> DEN , Ex j >eri men taliin t crsuchii ngen ij}»er 
das peripbcrische und centrale Nervensystein, 
Arch. 1. Psychiatric, ii (1870); 0 . 0 , Hijbeb, 
A Sliidy of the Operative Treatment for Loss 
of Nerve Substance in Peripheral Nerves, 
J. of Morplud. (1895; accninpanied by a 
o<K)d bibliography); lioWELL and HUBEft, A 
Physiological, Histological, and (.-iijjical Study 
of tlie l.tegeneratitni and Regeneration in Peri- 
piieral Nerve Fibres after Severance of their 
< 'oiinections witli the Nerve ( eiitres, .L of 
Physivd., xiii (1892). and xiv (i89>); M. 
Klu'CIM., (\iimnent dtdjiiteiit les degenei<^s- 
oenccs spinales l Arch, de NVfvrol., 2*^ serie, 
i (189b); Stuoeue, ExporiiiKMitelle ITnter- 
sncluingen uIht die Ihgiuieration und re- 
paraDnisi'hcn Vorgiinge, in Ziegler’s Beitr. 
/. patiiol, Anat. u. z. allgenu l*nth(dogie, xv 
(1894); G. B. Vaj;knz.\, Sui canibiamenti 
delle cellule nervose, in Mem. IL Accad. Sci., 
Na]K)li (1896); L. F. Bakkeu, The Nervou.5 
S\steiu and it.s ronstitiient Neurones, chap. 
XX (1899’, f\dl bibliogriiplw, Nvith gcx)d 
digests of n)o.‘-’t recvut work); F. Nissn. 
lJe])»*r eine neue Untersuchungsmetliode des 
Gcnt/aiorgan.s speciell zur Feststelliiiig der 
Localisaiiojj dvr Xcrvenzcllen, (kiitralhl. f. 
Nerveiih. u, iVsychiat. (1894); H. Strokhe, 
Die ailgeiiieine Histologic dtu' drgeiK-rativen 
und regenerativcii Processe iin centra len umi 
])crij>hcrcn Nervensystem, nach ilcn ueuc'Sleii 
For.se 1 1 ungen. .Zusaminenfassejides Rcferat. 
( Vnt ralhl. f. allg. Pafljol. u. pathol. Airat. ( 1 895 ; 
digest oi liter.ituro up to 1895); H. H. 
TofjTii.'riie Gulstoiiian J.ectiire.s on Secojidarv 
Degt-ncrations of the Spinal (\)rd (London, 
1889). and Brit. Mcil. ,1.(1889); A. Waij,i:ji, 
ICxperiments on tin- Section of the OIos.'<oj»ha- 
ryngea 1 and H y|>nglos8;d N ervesof the Frog, ainl 
Observations of the Alterations ]U*odncc«l there- 
by in the Strueture ol their primitive Fibres, 
Je>i\don, Etlinhiirgii, and Iluldin Pliilo.s. Mag., 
1850; also in lHiilos.Trans.(fx»ndon i85o),and 
in Fdinhui gh .Med. and Siii g. ,L ( 1 851 ). (H.ii.) 

D^g^rando, Joseph Marie. Baron de. 
(1772-18^2.) Bi»rn in Lyons, he was im- 
prisoned by the republieans in 1794, during 
the siege of Lyons. He escaped to Switzer- 
land and into tlie kingdom of Naples, rc- 
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turning to Pari.s in 1796. In 1797 bo took 
part in the march against Italy. 

Degree [Lat. de 4- f/radvs, through 
the Fr. |: Ger. Grad \ Fr. dA{jre\ Ital. grado. 
See Quantity, InteNwSITY (meijtal), and Kind 
AND Degree. 

Degree of Consciousness : see Subcon- 

WIOUS. 

Deification : see Apotheosis. 

Deism [Lat. dena, Godj; Ger. Deisrtius; 
Fr. dHsine ; Ital. de.imio. The f»n m of Theism 
(4. V.) whicli sepai'afes God from the world, 
in the sense of denying that the concept of 
God includes in whole or ]>art the concept of 
tln‘ world. gI.m.b.) 

Deity: see God, Theism, and Hei.igjon 
(psychology of). 

Dejection [ Lat. de -f f o cast ortlirow] : 

Giiir.yiedergfSf'hhtge-nkeit; Fi‘, nhaffement; Ital. 
tristezutf mrtifizia. A state of mental depres- 
or dcsjunideiicv. It is especially char- 
acteristic ol weakened states of body ajid 
mind, such as neurasthenia; and is promineid 
nios^t of all a.s a chrojoc chai'actcristic of 
Meeancholia (9. V.). Tlie lowness of s})irits 
in dejection, characteristic of individuals who 
are apt to take a gloomy view of the onlinary 
events of Iniman life, led to the delineation of 
the melancln»lic tempevariu'nl a.s one of the 
typical varieties. JSee Ti:mpera.ment, and 
Di:i‘Rr.ssioN. (.i.j.) 

Delamination [Lat. de d- larnina, fold]: 
Ger. Spaffung; Fr. dv'ami nation; Ital. 
rninazione. 1 he splitting t*tf of one ('ell- 
layer from an(»tlter by nnaiis of cell -pro life ra- 
tion, e. g. of the mesohJnst or of the IT.anula 
( yj. V.). See al.^o KMiuno. (i:.s.r..) 

Delbruck, Johann Friedrich Ferdi- 
nand. (1772-1848.) He wa.s l»urn in Magde- 
burg. ami studiid in Hallo under the Kantian 
Jacob and the ant i-Kantian Kherhard. For 
s<‘V(OaI years he was a privatt.' tutor, then con- 
tinued his studies, ami in 1797 became an 
instructor in the gymnasium of the Grey 
Cloister in Berlin. In 1809 be became coun- 
cillor to the Fast Prussian Government and 
prohss».r of the theory, criticism, and litoia- 
ture of t he fine arts ; in 1 8 1 6. councillor to 1 he 
governineiit and to tlie scliools in DiisseMorf. 
He moved in 1818 to Bonn as pr(»ft*ssor of 
aesthetic litciature and phih’sophy. 

Deliberation j Lat.i/r + lihrare, to balance]: 
Ger. l\hvrhgung\ Fr. deliJyemliiyii; Ital. de- 
liberaziont. Tin* comjiarison of alternative 
courses of action which precedes and issues in 
choice. The basis of comparison is to a very 
large extent the relation of tlie alternative 
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courses and their consequences to the self as 

a whole, ((J.F.S.-J.M.B.) 

Delirium [Lat. dcUrinvi, madness, rav- 
ing] ; Ger. Delinum ; Fr. delire ; Ital. delirio, 
A temporary, disordered mental condition oc- 
curring particularly in fevers, and presenfiiig 
excitement, wild, irregular, and incoherent 
thought, and a confused consciousness. There 
may also be liallucinations and illusions, rav- 
ings and violent actions. That form in wliich 
the patient is relatively inactive and main- 
tains a low muttering is termed * quiet* 
delirium, wliile that accompanied hy violence- 
and loud ravings is termed ‘active' delirium. 
Although the syni[»toms presented hy delirium 
are those tyj)ical of insanity, the two con- 
ditions are quite distinct; the insanity fol- 
lowing a severe fever is also entirely distinct 
from tlie dehiium of the lever itself. 

Delirium is not confined to cases of fever, 
as other diseases may j)rodnce the ceivhral 
conditions ii]K>n which the delirium depemls. 
rjirticuhirly in alfectioiis of the brain and 
spina! cord, or their surrounding nn-mhianes, 
is delirium apt to be a prominent symptom. 
The. nature of the meiital wanderings is quite 
variable and individual, past experiences or 
fanciful ones occupying the j»atient’s attention 
to the exclusion of the jrresent. Although 
he can he niomentarily aroused, and may re- 
spond to simple questions, he soon drifts l>a<:k 
to the delirious state. From a clinical point 
of view delii inni is characteristic of the special 
fevers (typh(»id, scarlet fevta*, ytdiow fever, 
influenza, &c.); of inflammatory conditions of 
sjjccial orgaii.-^ (pncuiuoiiia, peritonitis, sun- 
stroke, dysentery); of certain brain afleclions 
(nieiiingitig, cpilej>.sy, bydrophobia, lead poison- 
ing, concussion) ; of suclj dironic diMMscs as 
Blight’s disease; of the result of brain inani- 
tion (lack of foofi, exj)t»3ijrc, loss of bJood). 
In addition, the delirium caused hy the action 
of drugs, or mental poisons, is especially signi- 
ficant, and of these the delii iuin of alcolml 
has been most extensively described. Opium, 
liashecsh, ch]> rob rm, ether, nitrous oxide, all 
prorluce more oi- less prolonged and cliaiacter- 
istic foims of nn jitii] wanderings. See Ix- 
TOXJCATiox, and FsYcriio Kfkk<;.t.s or J )kihjs. 
For* Dibrium 'J'leiviens, .se<; Alcohousm. 

The teim delirium is also used in reference 
to any marked and somewhat systranatic d< lu- 
sioii ^rvmptomatie ol cases of iiihanity; thus 
the dtdirium of persecution, the delirium of 
grandiMir; arid it is similarly used with refer- 
ence to such delusions in connection with the 
discaseg of which they arc symptomatic; as 


the delirium of epilepsy, of hysteria, of alco- 
liolisin, or mania sine deliiio, and the like. 
See Hallucinatiox, and Illusion. 

Literature: Chaslin, La Confusion mentale, 
also IRive et Delirium (1887); Bianchi, La 
Frenosi seiisoria (1895); MExNUEl, art. Deli- 
rium in EiileuVmrg'a Keal-Encyk. der ges. 
Heilkiindo; textbooks of mental diseases, (j.j.) 

Delusion [Lat. deimio, fn m de-^-ludere, to 
play j : Ger. W almvorstdlung ) Fr. iUudonj 
idee fausse em fixe\ Ital. (psichica), 

delirio, A false belief or perception deter- 
mined by belief ; tyj>i rally it is of a somewhat 
persistent luiture, Jind involves more or less 
elal)orate reasoning pix)cesseM. 

It differs from an illusion (when these words 
are precisely used), in that the illusion is a 
direct mental com-truction in which the ele- 
ment of logical inference is slight; and from 
an hiillucinaliuu, in that the hallucination is 
a false perception aiising from wilhin, largely 
indc])endent of an external stimulus. Bee 
flAi.cm ixATioN, and Ii.li'sjox. (.j.j.-j.m.h.) 

\Vhen used popularly, delusion may refer 
to a false belief, due to ignorance, iniperfiM-t 
cduciition, or Idas; when used in lefeienre to 
abnoruiai mental stales, a delusion is dire to 
a pen'erted or morbid mental action which 
presents the subject from realizing tlu^ falsify 
of his belief, either by the eviilenco of his 
senses or otherwise. Such fixed and elaborate 
delusions arc almost always cvulonces of in- 
sanity. In rather rare cases they consfituto 
the sole disorder, which is then termed de- 
lusitmai insanity. When limited, as they 
usually are, to a f w toj>ios, thoy form the 
mononiMnias whicli contribute so largrly to 
tlie popular conception of insanity, ami give 
distinctiveiicss and indivitimility to the in- 
mates of insane a.syluins. PAKAXiiiA (q.v.) is 
an allied con«litiojj, of which delusion is the 
most characteristic symptom. 

'J’he types and varieties of delusion are 
almost cjulless in scop('. ^Ihey may be dis- 
tinguishefl according t«» their mode of afiVeting 
the Bubj» ct as elevating or exciting, or as 
depie>j‘ing, i»r again as modifying the person- 
ality. Another classification is based upon 
the form of tin* delusion, whetlnn- of grandeur, 
of suspicion, of persecution, of unseen agency. 
&c, Clnuston gives a list of nearly a hundred 
spc<*ial delusions, such as the unieasonahle 
lalief in being poisoned, defrauded, of being 
pregnant, having no body or no stomach, that 
it is wrong to take food, of being in relation 
with the devil, of letters l)eing written about 
one, of having cominiUed murder or other 
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crimes^ of being called names, of being a king, 
being God or Christ, &c. Many of these de- 
lusions become sysleinatized and enlarged, and 
may involve hallucinations and illusions; while 
othei’S remain purely in the delusional realm 
of false beliefs. For further details see H allu- 
CINATION, Il.LlIHIOX, LnSANITY AND SanITY, 
Mania, Melanghoua, and Djemkntja. 

Literature : Emminghaus, Allgemeiu. Psy- 
chopath, ; MoitSKi.Li, Semej, malat. ment., ii; 
Fkikdmann, Ueber den Wahn (1894); Kuae- 
PELIN, Psycliiatrie, i. 159-77; dk Jong, La 
Psyehologie des Id^es fausses dcs Aliencs, 
Verb. d. int. Congr. f. Psychol,, Munich 
(1896) ; Kocif, Die libei wertigcn Ideen. 
Ceiitralid. f. Nervenb., xix; Hiks( ii, Physierd 
Mocluunsui of Dclui-ion, J. of Nerv. aiul 
Ment. Dis. (1898), 157 if. 

Demand [Lat, de -|- mandate, to entrust]: 
Ger. Nachfrage.) Vr, <.h mangle. \ dornanda. 

(i) The quantity of a given coiurnodily, 
wln'ch the buvers in a given market are retwly 
to purchase at a given price. (2) The rate 
at wijich buyers are ready to carry i^ff the 
commodity at a given price, i. e. the quantity 
they will take per unit of lime. (3) The 
quantity of pur«.*liasi ug power oiTcred, at a 
given price relation, in exchange for the article 
demanded. 

Demand is a quantity; desire, a feeling. 
This radii’al ditforence was not at first per- 
ceived. Smitlj distinguished ahrolute demand 
(qnaidity desired) from efi'eciual demand (quan- 
tity which the hu\er was hotii willing and able 
to purchase 11 1 the natural price). lUcardo, 
Malt bus, and Mill gradually lulvanced to the 
coMceidion given iu (i): a sliding scale, or 
scries of rdatioiifi between (puintity and pi ice. 
This id<‘a wms given exact it luie by Cournot, 
and Dupuit. * 

The develojunent of the mathematical theory 
of c\)nsumption bus led most modern writers 
to substitute the conception (2), of a late of 
demand for a imre quantity, and to make the 
problem of miukct [>rice a kinetic rather 
than a static one. (T. Surrnr and Demand, 

Malthns noted two senses of deinaud. corre- 
spvuiding roughly to the di'^iinction between 
(1) and (3). 'Hie last named meaning was ein- 
|)hasizcd by Walras and by Cairnes. Marshall 
says that tliere is no fundamental ditlVr- 
ence between (i) find (3), Ifoeause, when the 
price is introduced, the two expressions reduce 
to the same jiecuniary value; but he fails to 
see that wluvu wo take demand as a series of 
relations, the price is usually an unknown 
quantity to be determined; and that Cairnes' 


method of determination differs fundamentally 
from MilPa, (A.T.H.) 

Dementia [Lat. de + Twens, mind ] : Ger. 
ScJiwach.\mn ; Fr. demeiire ; Ital. demmza. One 
of the main types of mental disorder, character- 
ized by acquired (not congenital) enfeehlement 
of mental jxiwer. 

Persons so afflicted are sometimes called 
* dements.' 

There may he no excitement, depression, or 
aberration, hut only a more or le.ss pronounced 
inactivity, and loss of mental njceptivity and 
cajmeity. It is impossible to fix any particular 
degree of mental impairment as constituting 
dementia, as it may vary from a slight failing 
of the menial powens to a condiliou of utter 
lielpleBsuesB of body and mind. It has been 
characterized a.s *a geneml weakening of the 
mental power, comprising usually a lack of 
reasoning capacity, a diminution of feeling, 
a lessened volitional and inhibitory power, a 
failure of memory, and a want of attention, 
interest, and curiosity.' I^ick of initiative is 
marked ; even when once aroused, the mental 
powers are fairly normal. 

The cominouly described forms of dementia 
are the following: (i) Primary dementia is 
really a form of Stuvok (q. v.), which many 
prefer to de.<crii>e under this head or with 
katatonia. It usnally comes on during ado- 
lescence as a form of extreme inactivity and 
abeyance of mental faculties, and may lie only 
temporary. It is akin to deep amentia. 

♦Severul writers (Kraepeliii, rutf 'hiatrle, 
6th ed., ii. 137-214; and Zeiti^ch. f, 

56. 254; Christian, Ann. 1898, 

1899) describe as detumfia praec^fX a primary 
tendency to decline into dementia, with marked 
apathy, uuti iiiatiMns, recurring short jjorio<ks 
of deprc.ssioM and <‘xcitenn nt, Ac., hut without 
tlie concomitant symptoms with whieh siicli 
traits are connected in mania, melancholia, or 
paranoia. 

(2) Secondary dementia, the ordinary 
foim, is often termed Be<|UentiaI or terminal 
dementia, ns it rej restaits the final stages of 
other form>^ of insanity, mania, melancholia, Ac. 
Here again degrees ate important, and depend 
largely on the duration, nature, and severity' 
of the fanner insanities. Many denumt.B arc 
practically reduced to an animal <xistenco^ 
losing all sensihility and nlinement, liecoming 
unclean in habit ami idiotic in appearance. 
They seem almost dead to tiieir own past, no 
longer recognize tludr friends, and if unaided 
by those about them would quickly perish. 
Less severe cases are more active physically. 
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are able to occupy themselves with simple deynocrazia. By derivation simply ‘ rule 
household duties, and frequently live long, of the p^-ople/ Specifically: (i) A form of 
dying of otlnn causes than tlie brain degenera- government in which the control lies with 
tion. In some cases elements are liable to the mass of the people, wiilioui respect of 
sudden outbursts of exciteniciit and violence; fortune. (2) Sonietinios loosely: the great 
and de.^tructive tendencies are common mass of the people thcinselv(?a. (3) Some- 
amongst them. The aiuitornical changes arc times in the United States: the Democratic 
very obscure, perliaps more marked in the party, supposed to rcpre.-eiit the rights of the 
infern.Ml organs tluin in the nei-vous system, people iu some peculiar sense. 

Kraeptdin hrjlds that the cases of secoiulary The typical democracies are: in ancient 
(lenient ia present not a dtuneuiia following times the Greek (Athejjs), in mediaeval the 
mania <»r nu'laiicholia, but from the start are Italian (Flnrence), iu modern Switzerland and 
cluiracf eristic piocesses of deterioration. See the United States. 

PsYCnoyKs. Plato unhistorically represents democracy 

(3) Senile dementia is an exaggerated form as growing out of oligarchy (plutocracy) and 

(jf norma) sene.scence, in which the mental passing into tyranny {/ieiniblic, viii). Ari- 
enieeblnneiit proceeds more rapidly and to a stotle agrees with Plato that it is the rule of 
greater extent than usual. Bodily decrepitude the j»oor (/W., III. v), but secj.s more virtue 
accompanie.s the loss of riiemory and other in it than Plato. The presence of slavery in 
faculties. In certain cases hallucinations and ancient democracies detracts from their demo- 
delusious occur. Distinct pathological changes cratic character. The device ofrepresenta- 
in the brain and its memljianes have been suh- tiou enables modern democracies to embrace 
stiiiitiatc\l. much larger bodii s of men than the ancient, 

(4) Paralytic dementia is a term which is ' though Hou'=;.scau counts democracy best suiti^d 
used as synonymous with the dementia or; for small states, monarchy for large 

final stage of general Paralysis (<pv.). In | *Soc7o/, iii). Lewi^ j>oints out (hat tluMlivision 
additi«)n, some writers distitiguish alcoholic or t ot governments into monarchies, oligarchies, 
diug dementia, and orgaui(j dementia, which anddeniocraciesisas oldas LIero(h*tus: Bk.ll 1). 
results from gross brain disease. it probably became current in Ids tirue(5t)i cen- 

Lileratnre: ( -LOUSTOis, Ment. Diseases (4th turyn.c.), ihonghliereprtjscntsit ns older. (J.n.) 
ed., 1896), Iccls. vii, viii, and x; Hikukr, Litentture: fortheaspcctsofmodorndemo- 
I 5 eschrtil..uiig(ler Inlelligenzstdrungcn (i888); cracw sec MoNTKsqi’iEU, IJoifSSEAU, and dk 
Z jEiiKN, Ailgein. Path, des Tnlelligen/deiccts, | Toc^rEViLLj;. Uf. Uornkwal]. Lkwjs?, Poli- 
iii Luhasch and Ostertagls Ergebni.^Sc dcr tical Terms, chap, ix, iVmocracy, and the 
Allg. Pathol. (1899); all systeniulic works autliors tlu re(juoted ; alsochap. v, Scivendgnty. 
on meijtal di^•eaM^s. (j.j.) Democritus, (cir. 460-cir. 337 u. 0.) A 

Demerit j Lat. de 7 nerere, to descuTc] : Gr« ek ]»hi]oso[>lier, horn at Alnlei'a, Thrace. 
Gvr. f'/tverdfeu.st: dcnicrUe; 1 1 al. | (jailed ‘The Laughings Phi]o.^o|»]ier,’ for his 

(1 ) I’dhical : see Merit. I cheerful disposition. He was rich l»y inheri- 

(2) Theological ; tlie cojidilion of inability i lam^e, and devoted hisnstdf to travel and 
on man’s part to achieve more than u certain | learning. He was prol)aI>ly the greatest of 
modicum ot right euu.snc.'.‘'S, and absence of j the followers of Iienelj)pus. See 1 ^ke-»Socjiatic 
])O wer to remain on a moral level .satisfying I Phjlosoi'HY (Atomi^ts). 
to (M;d. It is a ccmsequciice of the view of| Demography [Gr. people, -f 

human natui c issuijig from the dogma of I to writcj: Ger. ] hinofjra’phiv \ Fr. drmo- 
original .sin. (r.m.w.) j Jtal. iJemorjy'ajla. The stahislical 

Demesne I posBCssionJ : (ier, I (ie^(•ription id’ huma]i populations in tlieir 

JfohHinei Ir. domaint‘ \ Jtal. dtmivtdo, Tiiat I jdiysical, ratlier tlian in their scjcial and moral 
p(u iion of a mediaeval manoi* which the lord ! aspect .s. 

ietaiiied in lii.s own posse-siou and cadtivated The leroi is of recent origin. * T 1 y a toute- 
l)y incan.s of his scrls, or that portion of 0 fois nne etude qui c<3nstitue asBurement une 
mediaeval kingdom of which the king re- scit nee et qui est si etrditemeni liee avec la 
iiiainrd imruediatc; lord. (F.r.M.) .stati.sti(]ue, qu’on Pa confoiidue Houvent avec 

Demiurge: see GNOSTiOisM, and 8 o(ra- idle; e’est la demographic. ... La diiino- 
aic’s (IMato). grajdde est la science do la population; (die 

Democracy ((Ir. people, -f- ic/wiVoy, en con.state I’etat, (die en ditudie les niouve- 

powcij: Ger. JJvmokrrttie] Fr. democraiie) nujnt.s, prin(:ij)alcment dans la naissance, le 
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maritime, la niort et clai)B lea migrations, et 
elle B clfoice de parvenir justju'fi la connais- 
8 aoc« (les lois qui la r^gisseiit ' (E. Levasseur, 
La Piqyalatum Fran^Aiise^ i. i 8 ). (t'.HXi.) 

Demon [Gr. a god, an evil Bjdrlt): 

G%*r, Damon ) Fr. demon, diabh\ Jtal. rfe- 
monio, diavolo^ Supernatural beings li*ss 
than divine, whie.h may be (i) either good or 
bad, or (2) ojdy bad. 

Pbilosopbically viewed, demons arecojinected 
(i) with maij^s tendenoy to regard unknown, 
or irnjKnTectly known, pbenoinena from au aa- 
tln opoinorpbic or antbropepathic standpoint. 
This ae<*ouiil 8 for the wdde rlifterences in the 
eoniiotativ)!! of the term to be found, as matter 
of history, in various civilizations. I'he per- 
sonification of eosinie pbeiioinena (aniniism) 
must be cited as the origin of all such con- 
ceptions. \"ie\ve<l in this, the more general, 
way, demons are siipen) 4 aiiiral being.s who 
may be good (»r l)ad. 'I’ljo conception is jnv^ i 
served in our ino<le?n phrase ‘good or evil 
genius,’ (?) More spe« itically, demons are 
directly conneebd with 1111111*8 i<leas of the 
(U'igin of evil and of the causo.s of misfortune. 
They are external causes, caii'-es conttasied 
with these to be found in inaifs own spirit 
or in bis liodily weaknesses. In this regard, 
they an*, spia ially charaeteiT/ed by the fact 
that, uidlUe w^Kul-sj rites, fairies, and similar 
beings, they interest t.lieinselves in human 
allair.s. '1 lioy eannot be treated as non-moral 
or unmoriil. 'fliey are baleiul agencies as 
a rule. AltluMigli, according to the ohier 
\i< \vs, their act ivii v may be for good (as often 
in the Arabian Xif/bts), since the Chri.siiun 
era tliey have been deemed es.^entially evil, 
in eonliast to good spirits — aiigmls. This 
alteration of standpoint is dm; to the. dogma 
of tla^ F.'dl ; and although distinct traces of 
it.s intlueiu e are to be found in piv-t ’hrisliaii 
culture (e.g. I.sa. xiv. 12 f.), the almost exclu- 
sive stiess laid upon this idea by the ( 'hrislian 
conseiousiiess is absent. See Di'^iONOJ.ooy 
(also for Literature), (ll.M.W.') 

Demonolatry [Gr, SnjV*^** + ser- 

vice |: Ger. Ihhitoaolatric] Vv. dcmono^alrie’y 
Ital. demoiialatria. 'I'be worsbi]> of spirits — 
good or, as is more usual, evil. 

Generally it niny be said that, fill distinc- 
tively theological conceptions liavo matured — 
and this is specially true of Christian tin ology 
— no deliberate choice is made of an evil being 
as an object of wmrsbi p. If once, denionohitrv is 
usually a simple propitiation of .sJ>int^ that 
might do harm were they to be slighted. 
Magic (q.v.), in its various Ibrnis, may be taken 


as expressive of this propitiation. Worship, in 
the sense of adoration, plays a minor part, and, 
when it does take place, incantation rather tlian 
prayer figures prominently. See Demono- 
logy (also for Literature^, (ii.M.W.) 

Demonology [ Gr. diufiwv, a demon, -f X(>yov, 
discourse]: (tci-. DdmonolotjU \ Fr. demono- 
I'xjie; Ital. demowdogia. In the most gem ral 
anthropological .semse, demonology treats of 
systems of beings intermediate in rank be- 
tween gods and men. 

Under the dominance of Christian influence 
the demons became the spirits of evil, while 
the angels liocame the spirits of good. Like 
all such doctrines, the conce ption of the demon 
lias a long bi.‘^tory and develojimeiit, in which 
are reflected the culture .stage.s ot‘ the bedievers 
in the demon's acts and j>oweis. In .savage 
peoples the demon is hardly more than a 
li liman soul under new conditions of existence ; 

I the doctrine thus becomes cTisely related to 
the general view.s of the nature of the soul 
and of life after death (see Ammi.sm). The 
most influential field of the dt nnms, whether 
viewed as tin* ghosts of the dead or a.s 
separate and superlminaa beings, was in the 
{production of disease ; and to a lesser extent 
they were summoned to account f»>r the 
failure of cri>ps, and the various good ami 
ill fortunes of a primitive existence. The 
patient wuis seized or ]a>f>sesscil by the demon 
(hence the term epilej^sy), and in case of 
nervous attacks (tram e, mania, epilepsy, See ) 
the foreign spirit might be heard siie:ilving 
through tlie mouth of the po.ssessed body. 
The .spei!!!!!* natuteof tlie belief in the demon 
is usually well shown by the arts prncti.'i^ed to 
I banish or to exorcize it (.see Kxoiuu.sm), such 
! practices being fiequently of the natuie of 
magical or religious cba]in.s. Dreams and 
nigbtmaies were also explained a.s tin* n.sult 
of demon jiiwssession. In more developt d 
civilizations tin* demon notions eluinge their 
eharaeier, and are strongly iiifluence<l by tl»e 
prevalent religious systems ami ol'.servance.s. 
l>ut piactices closely akin to those derived 
from immediate belief in demon posse.s>ioii 
remain as survivals to the present day. Tiie 
detailed history of the beliefs in demon.s, with 
their tlalmratlou into hierarchies with specific 
and individual functions, forms a most imjior- 
tant chapter in the history of the development 
of rrdigion, iSee also JIk.monomania, and 
WnvurKAi'T. 

Literature : art. I)t*inono]ogy in Encyc. 
llrit. (<)lh ed.), and veferem;ea there given; 
Neviits, Demon Possession (1895); A. D, 
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AVhitk, Jliiif. of tlif? Warfare of ScieiiCG with 
Theology, chaps, xv, xvl ; Lj^imann, Aber- 
glaube u. Zauhorei (1898) ; also rorereiices 
under Animism and Kxoin iSM. (j.j.) 

Demonology (religious). The depavtiueiit 
of science and Iiistory of religions which 
deals with the heliel* in demons, taking this 
jihrase in its widest acceptation. The main 
pn hlems are : ( i ) to give antheutic account 
of dennins in all the phases of religious culture, 
from the lowest uature-religiuns to C-hris- 
tiaiiity; {2) to show l»ow the definite demon-' 
sYStcin of one religion or people (e.g. Persia, 
Paln lonia-Ass}’! la j lias influenced the develop- 
ment of another (e.g. tlie Jews after the Exile). 
Phiiosophically, the proldem is to determine 
how, at dilferent tiim^s and under various 
conditions, men have conci ived of their rela- 
tion to demons, especially as regards the 
ethi(*a] implieutiuiis of tliis relalionship. 

Lftrrature: Poskovf, Gesch. d. Teufels; 
Tvj.ok, Primitive (hilturo ; II. ScKNcrai, 
Princ. of Sociol., i; A. Bastian, Der .Mensch 
in d. Gescli., and P)eitr. z. vergleichendfii 
Psvihol. ; Wm.cKin, Griech. Gdtterlehic, i. 
731 f. ; Doi cinTY, Arabia Deseita; Kino, 
lialiyJonum Magic and Sorcery; Tikle, 
Baby Ion.- Assy r. Gescli., 548 f. ; Baudissin, 
Stud. z. Seinit, Jieligionsgrscli, ; .Uohkktson 
Smith, Eeligion of the Semites ; Wkuek 
and ScHNEDEKMANX. Syst. d. altsynagog. 
Paiiistiii. TheoJ. ; Eisknme.n(;i:r, Knblecktes 
Judentbum ; Kveki.ixu, Die Pauliiiische 
Angel, u. J.hinjonologie ; Coxybeare, in 
dewicjli Quart. Rev. (1896); art. Exorcismus in 
Iferzog'ri Keai-Encye. ; Conway, Demonology 
and Devil Lore; Pi leiderer, P}iih*s. of Reli- 
gion(Kng.tian.s.),iii. 307 f. SccDevie. » r.m.w.) 

Demonomania or Demon Possession 
[Gr. a demon, madness]; Gor. 

Jhirrumoraaide^ [ksrsserthf it; Fr. dtmmomanie] 
Jt.'d. (kmoitomtmia. J >cnioiioinaiiia is a inor- ^ 
hid meiilal condition, in winch the patient j 
I'clieves himself, moie usually herself, pos | 
s«‘s>ed by a demon. The term cleinori 
jio.vrvi H‘:‘ion may he applied either to ibis con- 
dition or to the ]Tev;dent helief that certain 
loirns ol flisea.se ur manifestations are caus^ed 
hy deniiins. and s-pirit possession 

ar«i alMi used, to give a wider field for inter- 
pretation. 

Tht; comlition may be considered either as 
a type (.f insanity, or in its ln.stori« ul a.spects. 
As thf' former it is often akin to a religious 
imlancholia, the patient believing liirnself 
eternally damned, snfl'ering fnmi agonies of 
sell-acciisation, and exliiniving nmny of the 


I characteristics of melancholiacs. Another type 
I of deinonomauia is the liysterical one, charac- 
terized by convulsions, and thus giving rise to 
the term Convulsionaircs. Such deinono- 
matiiacs are subject to attacks of violence and 
fury, accompanied by starts and choreic jerks, 
and loud shouting, in which the central idea 
of possession by a demon is prominent. In 
extreme eases this crisis, which lasts from ten 
minutes to lialf an liour, may be accompanied 
by assaults on the liyslanders, destructiou of 
property, beating of their own bodies. A very 
constant symptom of the attack is anaesthesia. 
Ecstasy, catalep.sy, and somnambulism may be 
noted ; and most clmracteristie is the teiideucy 
of such attacks to be contagious and lead to 
epidemics (see Coxtaoton). A person .so 
affected may be termed a demoniac oi* deinono- 
niaiiiae. It is especially significant as a 
symptom of the delirium of degeneracy. 

On the liistoric side, demon possession is 
important a.s a stage in the development of 
medical tiieoiy of disf ase, and as suggesting 
a rational explanation in terms of modern 
[isychiatry of the actions and influences of 
almonnal iudivldualB in former ages. In tliis 
connection it lias an equal signilieancc for the 
Iiistory of religion. ( -f. Demonology (witli 
literature there cited). (j.j.) 

Liierahirt V. Maienax, Lemons cliniques 
(1893, 2^^ seiie 1897); and Ihcbeiches sur 
les ct litres uerveux (2*^ serie 1893); Maun an 
and Legkajx, Lea Dcgviniies; VIagxan and 
.Serieux, Lc Delire chronique; Mu’IILA.Nouv, 
Diet, de Med. (1872), sub verbo; Bmnfjgli, 
Biv. sper. fren,, 1893; also the titles cited 
under Oatalersy. (l.m.) 

Demonstration [Lat. dt -f- mmiMrare^ to 
al)o>v I ; G'^r. Dcmimdratkm^ JieirtdafiiUranij 
darch SrMf/ssfolf/f'runtj ] Fr. *d^imon 4 straiwn\ 
Ital. divwstrazimte, A reasoning in wliicb 
the conclu.siou lias at onc(? the logical necessity 
wliich expresses its relation to the premises 
as grounds from wdiicli it tullows, uml tlie 
mulerial necessity w'liivh expresses the assiimp- 
tioii that the premi.ses are tliemselves judg- 
ments of objective worth. All domonstration 
therefore implies that the premises from 
which the cfuiclnsion proceeds are ultimate 
truths, tiic validity of wdiich admits of no 
quejition, and the certainty of which ivquirefl 
no evidence. The problems which such a de- 
scripijon of demonstration suggests — viz. (i) 
what is the kind of certainty attaching to 
judgments of objective worth 1 (2) within 

what spber<?s arc such judgments posaible] 
(3) on what does the possibility of such 
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judgmentB form the^iiniD topic of the 

theory of knowledge. 

Demonstration is the latinized equivalent 
for Aristotle’s term and all definitions 

of it are more or less transcripts of his defi- 
nition of oTToftfiltr {Anal, Post, i. 2). The term 
demonstration does not appear to have l>ecoine 
the current, accejited equivalent till the period 
of the Arabic writers on logic, who translated 
by it. The earlier Latin use, as in 
Boethius, does not go l»eyoiid the etyinological 
sense, of showing, bringing l^efore the mind as 
if pointed to, whicli the teim still retains even 
in its specialized acceptation. For it is the 
peculiarity of deraonst ration that it claims for 
the conclusion reached hy a mediating process 
the same simple ahsolute ctntainty that we 
incline to allow, without question, to the 
direct apprelioiiBioii of a fact. The fnnda- 
nieutal probh'ins re^nirding demonstration 
hegin ill English |)]iilosoj)hy witli Locke's 
nssiLOinu'iit of relations among nbstraot ideas 
to demonstration, and contrast of those willi 
pro] losit ions about matters of fact. Locke’s 
\iew was developed further hy Hume, and 
Hume’s mode of treatment reappears in 
J. S. Mill (Aog/c, Bk. II. chaps, v-vii); cf. 
excellent n^marks in J). Stewart {Phiios, of 
lima, Mindy Ft. IT. clnqis. iv, v). The critical 
philo}rO]»liy has brought the problem t-o tlie 
i^sue as to the exact cliaracter of judgments 
that arc synthetic and at the same time claim 
to he ^elf-i^vident. See Kant, Critupte of Pore 
Peasm, Doctrine of ^Fethod, chap. i. 

IJterafurc : Mansel, Limits of J>emonptra- 
tive Scitmee, in Letters, &c., 79 if.; Lotzk, 
l.ogik, Bk. 111 . cha]). v; Siexckk, First 
Principlt s, l^t. II. chap, ii; Kuomann, Un- 
sere Natnrerkenntniss : James, Erinc. of 
IVychoU, chap., xxviii ; Dkijueuk, Essai de 
Lt)g, scient. (li.A.) 

Demonstrative : bgc r)EMf »NSTRATioN, 

and b’EASOXlNCJ. 

DemoraUsationf Titit. de 4- monilis, moral |: 
(U r, i)eriumiil<at.im; Fv.dhnoralfsafim; Ital. 
demoraliz\a:ii<yiie. The? introdnotioii of moral 
or mental disorder. See Disoudek (moral), 
and Oudek (moral). (.j.m.b.) 

De Morgan, Augustus. (1806-71.) 
An English malhcniatitian, who conlrilmtcd 
much to formal logic. He Avtw professor of 
mathematics in iMiiversity (\)llege, liondon. 

Dendrite j(.lr. ; Uer. Dendidi, 

Protophwnitifortmlzt : ; F r. J&iulrde ; Ital. 
dmdrito, (>ne of tin* protoplaMiiic or celli- 
petal proceR.ses of a neurocyte or uerve-cell. 
See Nkuhocvte (or Ne.uuonk). 


The term protoplasmic process, still in 
use, implies the older view that these pro- 
jections served a nutritive function solely. 
It seems to be almndantly indicated that they 
receive nervous stimuli. The dendrite is 
commonly provided with root-like gemmnlae, 
which are said to be the first to Ixs attacked 
in nervous degeneration. (if.Ji.) 

Denomination (logical) [Lat. de -f nmnen, 
a name] : Her. Benefunutuf ; Er. dhrwnination . ; 
Ital. dmi&mi'iiazione. Denomination, in the 
scholastic h»gic, was a characteristic of terms, 
dependent on the relation of primary and ' 
derivative, especially in the case of an abstract 
term and the derived concrete. 

/ ujtlns, cdbuSy e. g,, wore said to bo predicated 
denoniinatively, because they referred the 
possession of certain marks, i. e. were derived 
i from iustiiia. possessc-d by tiie subject. 

I In tills sense the term is no longer used. Nor 
; has tlie only other employment of it, as the 
process hy which a namt' is .seheted for the 
common attributes recognized in the process 
of generalization and imposed mi the class, 
ac<|uired general accej dance. Cf. Thomson, 
Lawn of Thru jhty § 48. (R.A..) 

Denominative: see Name and Namiko, 
and Tehm. 

Denotation! I iat. d^ + not are ] : Cer, Bezeich-^ 
nuft(/; Fr. derogation; Ital. -notazione (on the 
foreign equivalents compart? Connotation), 
Denotation, as a technical term, is used in a nar- 
rower and in a wider .sense. In the former it is 
expressly relative to Connotation (t|.v.), and 
ajqditTible witliin tlie range of the distinction 
between concretes and ihcir attributes. In this 
sense it indicates one function of every con- 
crete genera! name, that whereby a number of 
individuals (things, jktsous, cases) are marked 
olV as possessing tlie attrilaitcB which coii- 
.stitute the meaning of the name. Fr»>m this 
p>oiut of view, denotation inighl be said to 
march wdth connotation up to and exclusive of 
the lower limit (the pro^x?!* name) and of the 
higher limit (the alistract term). In tlie wider 
sciise, which eminects with the v.agiie un- 
technicnl use of the word ‘deiioto,’ denotation 
would include ai.^o the function of naine.s 
where the conuotative refereiico is uhsent, and 
from this point of view the pro])er namo and 
the sti’ictiy alistract term would be said to 
have denotation ; the one denoting a concrete 
individual without lefcrenec to attrilmtes 
posses.sed in eonimon with others; the second 
denoting an attribute or group of attributes 
conceived in ahHracto, i. 0. without reference 
to concrete exemplitieation of them. 
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Historically, the toolinical use of denotation 
seems to be due to J. S. Alili, whose account 
has been followed in the definition given. 
The obscurity which results from the con- 
junction of a wilier and a narrower sense of 
the term has given rise to a number of 
ilisputes, oi no groat imjantance. Denotation, 
in tlie lian'ower sense, is equivalent to logical 
E.\Tf:\Sli)X (q.v.). 

JAtf raton - ; M ii.l, Logic, Bk. I. chap, ii ; 
Ki:ym:s, Formal Logic, Ft. I. chap. iii. tR.A.) 

Density ir^at. Aens^tas, thickness J : Ger. 
Dirhtltjki’it ; Fr. dmAle ; Ital. dendta. Faini- 
h'arly. sjxcilic gravity. The quantity of matter, 
or mass, contained in unit volume of a body. 

At any given place it is propoi tional to the 
ratio of the weight of a IkxIv to its volume, 
whonee the old term specific giavity. The 
com ejdi heiiig independenl ol‘ gravity, the term ; 
densiry is now that most ii.^rod in physics, (s.x.) i 
Dennmeral: see Afri/nTunK. j 

Deontology -Gr. iVncm. duties, -f- Xoyor, | 
disooui sei; iUir. PjficJiCeifilt hre; Vr. deonfolotjif ', ! 
t/uorie dfia derof'rs ; Ital. dottrinu dd dm'er?^ 
deu7i*>>loiiia. Tiie theory of duty or obligation. 

The teiin is somelimos used to describe 
ethical science. It indicates a view of ethics 
in vvliich the concept ion of duty, ratlier than 
those of right, virtue, or goodness, is made ; 
fuiidaim ntal in mom I it y. 

The term wa.s used by Bentham as the title 
of one of his late works (first jmblislied by I 
Bowring), altliougb, on bis view, as expris.-vd! 
ill the PriinAjAeit of Morals intd Lr.yislatam, [ 
ihity was a social or polilical conception, and j 
room was not fi>und fur it iii tin* region of! 
‘ privatr et hies.' i w.n.s.) j 

Dependence [lad. dr 4- frndere., to hang] : ; 
fortorcign eqr.ivaicntsset* IxoKPKXDKycK. Any ! 
relation of ( aiNon ioN (q.v.), or ( 'ai;sk (q.v.). 

Dependence (roiisciousnes.s of): .see Bk- 
moiON (p-rVciioingy ot). 

Dependence and Dependent (in logic) : 
see Bklatiox. 

Depreciation [Lat. deirrHiarr, to depre- 
ciate i : t.h r. \ Fr. depreciotifm \ 

I lal. di Loss of value : conimoiily 
applied to llie iniireiicy only, in which ease it: 
means dcorcase in th*. quantity of commodities j 
wliioh a monetary unit will purcliasc. | 

The cau.se ot depreciation may be citlier l 
inciease in the supjdy of nionev or diminutimi I 
in th(* demand for money. 'I’lie former is tlie ■ 
inoi’e I’ornnion. Aiming it.s mo.st frequent 
causes are (i) increased production of the 
precious metals; ('.^) emission of pa]»er money 
by governments. 'I'lic chief causes of diminu- 


tion in demand are (i) substitution of credit for 
money as a means of exchange; (2) distrust iu 
tlie money authorized by the government, and 
substitution of some other basis of contract. 

Depreciation manifests itself by a rise in 
prices; see Indkx Numbeh. This results 
in a loss to creditors and to those who have 
fixed incomes, and iiigain to delitorsand those 
who have contracts to pay fixed sums. For 
the former can buy less goods with the money 
they receive, while the latter can discharge 
their debts or fulfd their contracts with few'^er 
commodities or Jess labour. 

The ojqiositcordcpreciatioinboth inits causes 
and cfiecls. is aj)]>reciat ion. (A.T.n.) 

Depression j Lat. de + pmnrre, to pre.sa 1 : 
(fer. 'Prauritjlrif, De/tresslon ; Fr. dei^res^lon ; 
Ital, deprrsdonr. A condition chanicteri/ed 
by a sinking of spirits, lack of* courage or 
initiative, and tendency to gloomy thoughts. 

The symptom occurs in weakened conditions 
()1‘ the nervous sy.stem, .sucli as neurasthenia, 
and is e.>j)ecially characteristic of mehim-holia. 
Dejection ami depression are praetically u.scd 
F ynonymously ; depn-ssiou refers more de- 
finitely to the lowered vitality of physical and 
mental life, dejection to tlie despondency of 
the mental mood. See I ):ej.e(vj’Ion, and Al ki..vn- 

CirOMA. (.T.J.) 

De prime ad ultimo : v^ee Sorites. 

Depth (in h>gii*). A term generally used as 
synonymous with (hiMruKHEN.siov (q.v.). (’f. 
Ha mi It on, Loy iv, i. 141. (k.a.) 

Depth or Distance, Visual (pereeption 
ot): Ger. ojtfisclw IVahriudununy der 7 VV A ; 
Fr. 2^‘rvj^id(m. vhudlr dr la lyroffimlcur 
{du vtiiify de la disfancr \ llal. 

jir.rvrztone dtdhi itrofoodita {ih'sUuhyt), 'flic 
visual perception of depth or of the third 
dimension may be either a monocular or a 
binocular pcrc<ption. (r) Alonoeularly, the 
pc'rception may be mediated by degree of 
accommodation, by dispersion irmiges, oi’ liy 
the apparent motion ol one obj»*ct in front of 
anotlicr wliich is caused Vw movements of the 
head or of tin.; body. Matlieinatical perspec- 
tive, aerial perspective, overlapping of iigiircs, 
cross sliadows, are all monoeular criteria 
also, though secondary. No one of tliese 
criteria is very r«’liable ; so that (exccj)t in so 
far as it, is aided by associated Innocular 
hiilnts or ideas) monocular vision is charac- 
terized by lack of fine diseriinination of 
depth. (K.n.T.-E.r.s.-o.l..F.) 

(2) Binocnlarly.ihe p<*rceptioii may be inedi- 
jiVcd by di.^paiate images oj* by the movements 
of convergence and accommodation. The part 
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played by tbe two possible factors in actual of knowledge, travelling in Italy, France, and 
perception is still a matter of disunite other countries. In 1629 he settled in Hoi- 
(see Hillebrand, Zeitsch, f. PsycJhol,^ xvi. laud. In 1647 the French court granted him 
71; Arrer, Philos, Stud,^ xiii. 116, 222. a pension. Ijjvitcd to the Swedish court 
and references there quoted). Scc<nulary by Queen Christina, he went to Stockholm, 
criteria, in binocular perception, are the re- whore he died. He is jiroperly called the 
lative clearness of the ohject fixated, its si/.e, ‘ father of inoderii phiIos<»phy.* vSee and 

the distribution of liglit and .shacie upon it, Body, Occasionausm, and FRE-tsTAnLisiiEi) 
the number of objects lying between it and tlie Harmony. 

body of the observing subject, its relative speed Descent (docti ine of) ; Gor. Ahsfammmufs- 
of movement across the field of vision, &e. lehre, Desceivhvzlehrff ; Fr. tMorie de la 
Cf. A hf.rration (chronmtic), (e.b.t.) sceadaw'p. \ Itul. U‘ori(i ddla duct>ndenza {or 

Literature: Fhysicdogicul Ps^^cliologies of drW evoluzione). The theory that all the 
Wundt and Ladji); lVyclu>logieK of James divorhe forms of organic life are the de- 
(e8pecially)and K Oi.PE ; for rcl'erencesto litcra- sccjidants, tlirongh the ordinary processes 
turc see also PsyclniLigit^s of Dewey, Ladd, of reproduction, of previi.nsly cxiftti)^g forms, 
and Baldwin; recent resume by Bourdon, 

Ainiee Fsy<*ho],, iv. If. (j.m.d.-l.m.) 

Derangement j Pr. de 4- rmig*r, to put 
in onh rj: iiov, (t\i,ste'<stl>rvt(g ; Fr. derange- 
mmt d'esiyrit ; Ital. dismlini'. As applied 
to mental curidit ion.s, the loim indicates applied to the organic %vorld. Its greneral 
any form of insanity, oi’ divergence from acceptance among hiologdsts may }>e j-aid to 
i»orjnal soundness of reason. The mind, ho clue to the publication of the Origin of 
or the per. Mui, is said to b<‘ tk* ranged when a i^pexies, Darwin used the phrase ^ decent 
di>tlnct fotm of insanity, or an irresjxm slide wiih modifications ' to character L/e the theory 
condition, is present. See Sanity and In- of evoliitiou. It should be noted, how'evfr, 
SA.MTY. (j.j.) that thcj term Modimcatjon (q.v.) has since 

Derivation (linguislic) [Lat. : ])ceu used b\' some authors w'ith a sjiecialized 

Oer. Ablfitfing, Deri cation; Er. derivation meaning. 

Hal. f/crm/cfon?'. The history of a word in Literatnre: (\ Darwin, Origin t»f Species ; 
terms of its fornnitioji from a shorter basal E. Haj'.ckel, History of (’leatiou; O. 
elemrnt or word called tlie root. Words Schmidt, Doctrine of Ih.'^ceut. See the 
fonned from other wunis or from roots by the iiteratme of Evolution. For the influence 
atldil ion of suflixeH are called derivatives. oi‘ the theory of descent upon classilication see 
T hin'S is said to he dci ived from E. R. Lankestkr, art. Zoology in Encye. 
friend; friend itself from the root /r?’/, ^to Brit. (9th ed.), xxiv. (C.i l.m.-J.m.il) 

Jove ' ; holy from whole, Sec. Rut .*«uch state- Descent (in logic): see Quantity (logical^ 

inents, whih> serving an immediate practical Description [Lat. de serdtrre, to write]: 

pnrjK se, by misivi»resent ing the historical Ger, Beschnihung ; Vv, description ; ftal. </c- 
fachs usiuillv’’ lack scientiiic exactiio.ss. e scrizioue. Tin? statement of the distinctive 
Etymology. (n.i.iv.) marks of an ohject, the marks hiiiig of such 

Dermal Sensation [Gr. the skin j : a kind as can he presented in direct perceptive 

OtM'. 7 / aulmnpfvndnntj ; F r, sematlon de la pcau, experience. 

sensation entanee; Ital, smsadone cutanea. Descrij>lions,accordingly, maybe more or less 

A synonym (used, e. g., by Sanford, Tonm complete, according as the purpose, the distinc- 
in Kxper. Psychol. , chap, i) lor (.’utaneous tion of the object, may he eflected by more or 
Sensatto.v (q.v.). (E.iLT.) less ennmeratiou of detail. It is an accepted 

Descairtes (or Des Cartes), Rene, doctrine iT logic that the concrete indiviiliial 
(1596-1 650.) A French philosopher and object can be doscribed, not detiued. Em- 
mathematioiaii, borii at La Have, who entered pii ical theory of knowdedge tends to regai d 
upon his education at the col lege of La Fiiclie. detailed, complete description as identical w ith 
In i6f2 he left school, diss,Ttisli<?d with scho- explanation. See Science, and cf. ArrKECiA- 
lastic methods and doctrines. In 1616 he tion. (r.a.) 

joined the Dutch army; in 1619 that of the Desert [Lat. deA'sernre, to .^erve] : Ger. 
duke of Bavaria. In 1621 he renounced hi.s Verdienst', Fr. merite; ital. merito. Whui is 
military profession, and began again the pursuit I due to a man in the way of praise or reward, 
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Descent of man is the origin of m.Tii in accor- 
diince with tliis theory. (e.s.g.-j.m.r,) 

This theory, th.it animals and plants are in 
all cases genet ic.'illy ivhitod to earlier forms, 
is the doctrine of contiiiuitv in evadiition os 




DE>SIGN — DESTUTT 


blame or penalty, in respect of the usual 
quality of his coiuiuot. 

From the moral point of view, a man's ilosert 
depends on his pers<.>jiiil attitude to inonilityj 
and not merely on the social utility of his 
-achievements. See ^Ikrit. (w.n.s.) 

Design (in i>hiIusophy) [Lat. dedtj’riare., to 
mark out): iUr. Zwet'A'; Fr. dessem; Ital. 
diseguo. Tlie nttrihutioii of cases of adaj[)tation 
in nature to conscious design. 

A form of Tkleolooy (q. v,), in wliich the 
coiicepr of linaliiy is onthi opomorphii! and is 
carried into the details of nature. It is the 
ground f«jr the argmiient from design for 
t he existence of God. It is cliaracteri.'^tic of the 
more deistic forms of (q. v.)- (J.M.n.) 

Design(in I'Syclmlogy): iAK^r^Ziel {Abfiicht); 
Fr. dessem ; Ital. dimjno. A conscious and 
d e ! i i lerat e pi a } i of ac lion. Of. Pn o J kct, Plan, 
IXTENTION, and Pi;KI’O.SE. 

A design is an Kxn (q.v.) which is more 
or less, remote, and for whose attainment the 
na ans arc more or less clearly utnJerstt)od and 
within control. It carries tire idea also of| 
some pndiininary deliberation. We will to I 
move a limb, or to taste of a disb, but we 
design to take a walk, or to eat a dinner. Tbi.s 
is tbo tendency of usage, but it might be more 
consistent than it is. (j.m.b., o.k.s.) 

Designate and Designation: see 'Iekm 
( logical). 

Desire [Lat. dedderare. to wi.^i for] : Ger. 
Berjehrung^ BegehrKn (abstract); Fr. desir] 
Ital. dmdeHo. Appetence, iu wbicb tlie attain- 
ment of an end is represented by means of a 
train of ideas. 

(.)ur definition restrict.s the application of 
the term to a special form of conation or 
appetencH, arisirjg only at a certain level of 
mental developirrent. Tlris usage is modern. 
The eurlier psychologists, sach as Wolf and 
Locke, apply the word to the conutive side ol 
our nature in general. Put it drxrs not appear 
that the connotation wdrich they attached to 
the w’ord differs e.ssentially from that which 
we liavc a.ssigned to it. Th(*y made it co- 
(‘xisleui. with conatioii in general, oidy iiecause 
they failed to distijrguish more primitive atid 
simjde from more developed arid complex 
modes of the conative attitude. * The cases 
in wliich the subject is incited to action by 
ideas, as difctinet from peiccplions, are cases of 
desire. . . . Py the time that ideas are suf- 
fu icnily Relf-.snstaining, they form trains that 
Hie not w'holly sliaped by the circumstances of 
the ]>rei-:ei)t ; entirely new possihilii ies of action 
are opened up. We can desiie to live again 


tliroiigh experiences of which there is nothing 
actually present to remind us ; and W’e can 
desire a new cxpeiience wliich as j'et we only 
imagine* (Ward, as cited below, 73-4). 

Literatare : Wakd, art. Psycliology, Eiicyc. 
Pi it., rt. *XX ; Green, IVdegoinena to 
Ethics, Pk. II. chap, ii ; Paldwin, ITandb. 
of Psychol., Feeling and Will, 320-30; Ladd, 
Psychol., Desi ri]). and Exphm., 601-8; »Sii>o- 
WiCK, Meth. of Eth., Bk. I. chap, iv; 
JIopjpiNG, Psycliologie. 325; Joni., Lohib. 
d. Psychol., 426. For desire, in the general 
sense of conation, see (''onAtion; alfO the 
citations nuule by EisleK; Worterb. d. pbilos. 

I Begriflo, ‘Begehren.* (rt.K.s., j.m.b.) 

Despair: see Hope and Despair. 

Despotism |Gr. ^fora-on?!?, ina.ster, lord]: 
Gor. ; Fi-. dei^putisme ; Ital. de~ 

spotisnio. (i) As a form of government, 
dispotism is the sovereign and arbitrary 
rule of a single person. (2) It is frequently 
applied to arl)itraiy rule, even of a subordi- 
nate ruler. 

Despot is in Greek originally the master 
of a slave, and is very properly applied by 
Ilerodtdus to the Persian kings. To Aiistoile 
{PoL, in. ix; Ethics, VI 11 . x) despotic gO)v- 
ernment (nearly (.onv(U*tible with tyrannical) 
is that of a single ruler that rules, not for t be 
public good, but for bis own. In our own 
time we should feed that despotism would be 
a less harsli term than tyrauny to apply to a 
rule like that of the czar of Pussia, which, 
though arbitrary, is not Mdtliout laws, nor 
entirely for the ruler's per.sonal advantage. 
The use of ‘despot,* iu tlie later Byzantine 
empire (see Murray’s Eng. Diet., and Gibbon, 
Decline awl Fall, olaije liii), IV>r tlie. first of 
the princes of the blood umlor lire emperor, 
was of course not warrantial, eijlier by deriva- 
tion or history. Bee AuTOi'HAcy, and An- 
SOI,UTlS^r. (J.B.) 

Destiny: sec Fate, Providence, Escha- 
tology, and L\r>roETAUTY. 

Destntt, Antoine Lonis Claude, Comte 
de Tracy. ( 1 7 54- * ,) uneituit 

and noble family of France, he joined tho 
army, and, after brilliant service, the party of 
the Revolution. He sat in tlic Constitutional 
Assemlily beside Lafayette, ami during the 
Beign of Terror W’as imprisoned. Two days 
before his trial the Keigii of Terror ended, and 
be was released. It was during his imptnsoii- 
nient that he conceived tlie plan of his greatest 
work. During the Consulate the Boeiety of 
Ideologists met at hia house in Anteuil near 
Paris, among them Dabains and Benjamin 



r)E»SUETUr)E — DETER^^INATION 


Constant. He has been calle<l the lo«rician 
and metapliysiciiiii of the school of (''o ml iliac. 

Desuetude (iit law) [htii^desmtudo^: Ger. 
A hl'Omrnen, annser Gebrauch tretm ; Fr. deau^ 
tude ; ' disuso. Discontin nance of use; 

esfxcially of the use of some part of tlie 
unwritten law. 

'Die term is correlative with custom {ron- 
suefudo). What law custom creates, disuse 
may eventually abrogate (Kflinger i\ Lewis. 
32 Pennsylvania State Reporls, 367). ‘ llectis- 
sime etiam illiid receptum est ut leges non 
tolum sntfragio leglslatoris, sed etiam tacito 
(joiisensu omnium per desuctudinem abrogen- 
tur' i. 3, i>e Lfyihus, A:c-, 32, § i). 

By llie law of Knghind and tbe I-nited 
vStates, no legislative enactment is abrogated 
by desuetude. Statutes may be treated as 
Sh-ad letters’ by the public, but never are by 
I he com Is, excO[»t as juries in criminal cases 
may virtually ilisregard them, by ac<juittijig 
a per.s«>n iliarged with tlieir violation, not 
lu'caii^e the ai-i was! jiot proved, but because 
tliey consider tliem as obsolete, and so of no 

jOJ'CO. (S.K.W.) 

Determinants [Lat. (hiernihiare.^ to limit j: 
Ger. fJett nuinaritm] Fr, ilHennimntsi Itah 
diterminanti. 'fhe hvpothetic;il group of 
hyjj(jfchi-r.iciil units or biophores, l)y th.e dis- 
tribution of which during development the 
dinerenthiti<»n8 of tlie raulticellular organism 
are determined. 

'Die fleterminant take.s its place in the 
chd>oraie scheme of heredity developed by 
Weismann, Admittedly hypothetical, it none 
the less serves to mahe clear a definite con- 
ception. See A. Weismanii, Th^ Gerinr 
Plasm (1CS93). (c.t.l.m.) 

Detei'iniiiate (in biology) | Lat. determina^ 
Hes, from dcUirmi^mre, to limit ] : Ger. htstimint^ 
hcatimmt gerichtet ; Fr. determine, i^vaHat*on) 
orhnfffi (y.l).) ; Ital. dHerminato. (i) L’on- 
genitul variations in definite directions, due 
to some specific cause, and not conforming to 
the law of piohability, are said to be deter- 
mii.ate, as contrasted with iudeterminate, 
iiuletinite. or fortuitous. 

(2) Evolution resulting from the continued 
action of some cause by whicb its course is 
directed is said to be ileterminatc. See Or- 
th oukn’Ksis, and OllTHOI’LASY. 

(l) Acconling to some biologists, individual 
modifications of structure, due to use or iho 
action of the environment, in one gtmeintion, 
fletermine congenital variations of a similar 
kind in the next generation. According to 
others, the survivaJ, under natural selection, 


and interbreeding of those which vary con- 
gcnitallyin certain directions produce.s fnrtln r 
vuiiability in tlie.se directions; simply by shift- 
ing the mean, and evrdutioii becorne.s deter- 
minate (^=ense 2), although variations arc really 
lud. so. Accoidiug to still others, variations 
arc delcrmiiicd hvan inner tendency, at presient 
unexplained by science. 

(2) According to some, for whom deter- 
minate variations do not exist, the course of 
evolution is determiiied solely l.)y the action 
of the environment, direct or indirect (extrinsic 
determination, extreme Nerj-Darwlnism) ; ac- 
cording to otlieis, it is mainly determined by 
the inherent nature of organic life, producing 
deU-rminate variations (intrinsic determina- 
tion, Ni o-Latnurekism, ortiiogenesis) ; and ac- 
cording to still others, it is due to the supplc- 
irnmting of natural selection by the screening 
influence of individual accommodations upon 
indeterminate variations (organic .s* lection, or* 
thoplasy). See M odikic ation, Variation, 
and ArQriRKi) Charactkus. (c.Ll.m.-j.m.r.) 

Determination (logii.-al) [ Lat. detennina- 
tio\: Ger. Determinatwn. Peati mmung \ Fr. 
dHerminatron ; Itah deter nihiadone. The 
form of definition vvhi<d) le.^trict.'J the gener- 
ality of a notion by adding marks to its mean- 
ing, that is, by increasing its comiireUension 
or depth. 

80 file of Aristotle [Anal, PosL^ 

i. 27, 87 a). Spinoza {Pjnst, 59) made a 
metaphysical a])plica,tion in denying all deter- 
mination to tlie absolute, since omni$ deter'- 
minatio est negatiOyihe denial of the contrary 
of the marks winch arc added. Similarly 
Sclicliiiig. Amimg modern logicians, deter- 
mination lias come to mean t he process of re- 
stricting the generality by definition (LTeber- 
W'cg, Logik, 4lh ed., § 52). See. additional 
citations in Eisler, Worterb, d, phdos, Begrlffe, 
bub verbo. (r.a.) 

Determination (psychical or mental). The 
co-operation of all tlie factors which adequately 
condition and issue in a mental End-SsTATB 
(q. V.). Bee aho End (meaning 2). 

The essential matters are progiesa towards 
an end-state, generally mvolving a series of 
changes, and the inclusion of no elements ex- 
traneous to the state whose determination is 
ill <piestion. The conception of determination 
in the individual mind is analogous to that of 
psychological and biological determination 
in evolution. Cf. the other forms of Deter- 
mination. (J.M.B., G.F.S.) 

The distinctive use of ' psychical ^ or 
‘mental* (in contrast with ‘psychological' 
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DETi:ilMINATION — DEVELOPMEN-T 


Detkumination ; s<ee next topic) should be 
noted. The foiiiier indicates the individuars 
own coiiscionsiiess of a f»rocoss, the latter 
the observation of a process by another ob- 
server. This general contrast of j)oint8 of 
view is recommended under PsYcnicAii and 
rSYCMOLOniCAL. (J.M.It.-G.F.S.) 

The snhjeet has been diseussed under various 
terms, the principal (juestion being as to 
the relative share of subjective factors, such 
as associations, dispositions, &c,, on the one 
band, and objt ctivc, nervous or stimulating, 
factors on tlie other baud, in tlie several typical 
modes of mental detonnination, especially 
those of mental objects, and of volitions. The 
adaptive determination of thought progres- 
sively has been called, by Stout, Hklativk 
S ui’iCKSTioN V.): and (lie theory that volition i 
is always a case of rletermination, in the sense | 
of tiie detinition, has been called l>ETEimixisM 
((pv.), as opposed to In j»i;TEiiMix.isM(<|.v.). The 
piesent writer has aj']»lie<l the phrase sysle-l 
niatic deterraiuaiioii to the seiies of progressive, 
dftt'rniinations — eacli from the platform of the 
earlier s\>tem — whieli make n}> the devtdop- 
ment (jf knowledge as a whole. An inteivsting 
case is indiealed by the plmusi^ ‘ decision t»r 
determliuoioij to act’ thus, or so; it is really 
a predetermination of an end for action, being 
an end-state resulting from the earlier deter- 
mination known as deliberation. 

Literatures. *Stcu}t, Analytic IVvclnd. ; 
SiM.MEi., Arch, f, syst. Philos., i ; i’nnAN, 
rsvcliol. Ib'V., duly, 1892; IjAtj>\vin, Sociai 
and Kth Interpiet,, 7 ^y in 

Psyelnd. iiev., Jan., 1.S98. (j.At.n.) 

Determination (psychological). The cvoln- j 
tioii of mind considered as showing a series 
of forms progi essively detei mined tow'ards 
gi eater coiiijdexity. It is conelutive to tlie 
biol(»gic;jl dctcriiiinatioii seen in ^determinate 
evolution/ and analogous — as a problem - to 
the mental or psyolde detc] minalion of the 
individ»iars ‘stream of thought/ 

Literalure : see titles umler 1 Ietf.umina- 
poN ( mental). A hso J am t:s, Princ. of P>yehol , 
ii, wlfvn. (j.M.n ) 

Determinism | Lat. ije q- terminm, end|; 

( Jer. Detf'rnuni.smns ) Fr. (frternihiisyne ] Jtal. 
detrrmiuismo. The thr'ory uceordnjg to which 
choice between altci native courses of conduct 
can, u\ all cases, l)e lully aeconnted for by 
psy ch.'ilogieal and other conditio/is. See Fi<K.K 
( ■o.vmovKhSJEs, and Dktekminaijon 
( mental ). (n.r.s.-j.M.n.) 

Determinism (in biology), 'fhe doctrine 
that all organic, plienovnena liavo ellicient. 


causes or antecedents, in terms of which they 
are explica Ide. 

Biological determinism asserts that, no 
matter what psychological phenomena may 
or may not accompmiy organic (?l»anges, these 
cliiinges in themselves are detcrtiiined by 
.^liteoodcnt vital changes. See Evolution 
(ctismic). (C.ll.m.-j.m.b.) 

Determinism (tlicological): see Foke- 

OKDINATJOX. 

Dens ex Machiua [Eat.]. Divine agency 
considered ns apart fiom jjature, and modify- 
ing or intcrfiTing wdtli it on occasion. 

This view w'as dt;velopod in its philosophical 
form in what is knownas I)kism (q.v.). The 
expression is often uscjI as setting into relief an 
artificial and extreme dualistic vein in theistic 
<iiscussion. (j.m.il) 

Deuteranopia [Clr. ^fiVf/>of, see(md, + d 

oyfro^in, to seoj: Gcr, l)euler(mo/de; Fr. 
and Itiil. not in n,so. 'I'he name proposed by 
V. Krics for what was formerly calhul gi’t'cn- 
bliiidness. kSee Put.»TANoriA, fj.L.F.) 

Deutoplasm j Or. ^fiVegoi', second, q- 
subhtanc** j : Ger. XahriiUifsilotter ; Fr. d'Uffo 
[jlas/ue, Iccifhe ; Ital. drutoplasma, 'riuit 
portion of the egg which uft’ords noini.dj- 
meiit to the formative proTO]>lMsm ; commoidy^ 

• culled the ytdk. Pro[>osed by Van Ikuiedcn 

(iS-o). 

Development (bioh^glcal) [Eat. drrolutuit. 
through thel’V. |: (bn-. LytdwiddutHj \ l^i .dcve- 
loppemeut\ Ital. svduppo. I’lie (‘Utire s« rics of 
vital changf\s normal lot lie individual organism, 
from its origin from the ]>areijt cell or cells 
until death. 

l>evclopment refeis to the individual (Gxro- 
n f;,v nsj s),<‘ volution f o tlie i*ac» • ( Ph v n m k x i 1 s }, 
a (lislinction of terms (q.v.) made by I bun kel. 
Inmost organisms tlicrij are WTll-marlved stages 
in devehqnneiit, characterized by strucinnil 
idiange.s. For tlie law of such changes during 
the prenatal or emhryological period st^e lii> 
cAPJTUJ.ATiox ; on changes in the suhseqiient 
]KMi(Kls see DKVEt.OeMKNTAL fN^A^^IT^ES, 
Ai»nLF.S( EXrE, SENj HCKNt K. Ct pc and Hyatt 
have foniniUitcd a law of decay, according to 
wliicli the individual’s retrograde d<*v'eh.pmcnt, 
or decline after maturity, anticipates the future 
degenei ation of the specie- to wliich it belongs, 
giving a sort of reverse recapitulation. 

For the <li.stinctionbet wuH'n development and 
grow th .see Grow'th, M ild Gkowtji (i^.syebic ; if 
made in biology, it W'oiild mean that develop* 
ineiit apjilies to what is constitutional and 
characteristic of tlie species, growth to what 
is acquired by the individual — development 
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DEVELOPMENT — DEVELOPMENTAL INSANITIEkS 


to adapliitioii, j^rowtli to Accommohatton 
(c{. V.). Ill addition to the topics referred to, 
Bee Embhyology. 

Literature: see tfjpics mentioned above; 
Hyatt, Science, N.S., Jan. 27, 1897 ; 

HAKrK>u.,(ien. ]Morphol.(i866). (.T.M.B.,E.n.r.) 

Development (mental) : sec Mental I)e- 
VEi.<»PMKNT, and Evot,utiox (men till). 

Development Formula: see Symbolic 
Lodic. 

Developmental Insanities: Oer. Entwick- 
lumj.<]mfcho 8 en ; I'r. psffchosra tJu dh-eloppe^ 
ment ; Itiil. jmcoai detlo svihijipo (e.<». <hlta 
pnberta). Tliosc nervous disoi di-rs wliieh tend 
to appear at corlain periods in tlic growth and 
development of the l)rHin. 

The bringing to complete fruitage of the 
highest evolution in nature is a most dtdicate 
process, subject to <Iangersof many kinds, and 
incident to ditlVrent periods. While these may 
be aggravated by unliygienic (.'onditioiis, the 
determining faelo]’ is bcr(‘(lity. * A bad or a; 
good lieredity im ans more during development 
than after/ Most of the disorders of develop- 
ment are aeeordingly regarded as manifesta- 
tions of nervous insiability,or of a neurotiedia- 
thesis. Such taint may be so sliglit that, under 
ordinary circumstaMces, the imHvidual would 
pass through his normal span td years without 
mental disorder or marked abnormality; 
but under tlio influence of misfortune or ex* 
citement, }»artieularly if it occur at critical 
periods in his life, be is apt to cxbiliit pntbo- 
l(»gicjil symptoms. Tliose hearing upon them 
the marks or stigmata of ]tEri>:\F.HATiON (q, v.) 
are specially prone to developmental neuroses. 

Developnn ntal disorders in children are 
apt to take the form of convulsions, delirium, 
night -terrors, somimmbiilism, and the like. 
During dentition, convulsion is the typical 
form of manifc.stati«»ii of an un.stahlc brain. 
Tlie delirium may be counectod with a distinct 
fever, but the higli temperature does not o!' 
itself lead to delirium except in the predis- 
posed brain. 

The develojunentrtl neurosc.s incident to 
puberty and adolescence are of supreme im- 
portiince ; for these periods are recognized as 
the ones when lueakdown is most imminent, 
when the tyranny of heiedity is most ajd 
to make itsidf felt, when the decadence of 
the unfit begins to appear. E[)ilep.sy and, 
especially, hysteria are apt to ap^ntar in the 
years following |>uherty. 

The ages from twtTity to twenty-five are 
most liable to mania and nourastlienia ; and 
the percentage of cases of insanity which occur 


at this period, in which lureditarv inllu 1 ces 
can be traced, is unusually large. Many of the* 
foriiLs of u ental distuibaiice incitlent I0 thi-> 
perird, while not tccbiiically insanities, are yet 
significant. A characteristic fojin of minor 
j)sycbosi3 may appear as an exaggerated self- 
will : the youth or maiden becomes ungovern- 
able, bleaks out into attacks of violence, 
becomes lazy, may" be prone to deceit and lyiiig, 
may leave home witliout reason, or create 
scandal. In all tliis there is a characteristic 
periodicity, perio<ls of abandonment and ex- 
cess giving way to periods of propriety and 
Srelf-restraint. It would be inish ading to re- 
gard such attacks as insanity, but they are 
closely relaterl causally to the inlliiences which 
prtiduce true insanity. The foiiii of insanity 
usually described as the insanity of adolescence 
is characterized by a maniacal tendency 
(sevcnty-eiglit per cent.) and a nrotor lesth ss- 
ness. ‘ The maniac is, in the niah? sex, i-estlcss, 
hoistcroiis, full of mock-lieioic pseudo-manli- 
ness, obtrusive jrugnaciousnes.*'. with often a 
morbid sentimentality; while in the female 
sex we fijid aho restlessness, with lark of 
self-control, intolerance of control by othi rs, 
impulsiveness, hysterical obtrusiveness, and 
oinntional perversion. In both sexes we 
naturally fin<l strong and perverted sexual 
ideas and practices.' Periodicity of attack and 
remission is particularly elmracteristic, and is 
ivlatcd, in women especially, to the peri(‘dicity 
of sexual functions. In about ime-tbird of all 
cases the endiirg is secondary dementia — a 
severe decay of mental fnnetious, comparable 
to extreme idiocy. Such dementia, ho\ve\er, 
nijiy be consistent in some cases with the 
spasnualic, hut transitory, display of latent 
ineiital powers. Some cases recover once or 
twice wdth years of sanity, but in the eiid j)ass 
into true demcictia. Less frequently the 
adolescent insanity is of a melancholic type, 
still showing remissions, hut not so definitely 
as ill maniacal cases ; there is apt to be 
liyiiocliondria and extreme concentration upon 
one's self. Suhidal tendencies may occur ; 
religious depression and delusions aro frequent. 
Such cases when persistent develof» into forms of 
stupor - more common in females than in males. 
Masturbation in males, an<l hystc'rical symp- 
toms in females, are the chief complications. 

Akin to adolescent insanities are those con- 
nected with chiklhirfh, wdth the climacteric, 
and with senility. All these relate to perii.als 
of development in the progress from birth to 
death, and arc dominated by hereditary in- 
1 iluences and endowments. For description of 
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DEVELOPMENTAL MECHANICS — DEVIL 


these in relation to devclopnh'iit see Clouston, 
Merit. Disitases, 

A (liiVoiviii view of this subject is tal<en by 
Kraepeliii, who ieeoj;cnizes the occurrence of 
several distinct disease-processes of diameter- 
istic coulee and t>ut.rome. See Psychosis, 

literaturf . T. S. Clouston, ISfeiit. Dis- 
eases {^tli ed., 1883); Tlie Neurost'S of 
Develo])inent (1891); and Developmental Iii- 
sanities, in Tuke's Diet, of Psychol. Med. ; 
l^MMixuHAus, Die psydiol. Stdiiingen dcs 
Klndesalters (1887); J. Laxgdon Down, 
Meid.al AilVetions oft 'luldliood (1889); AI Ainio, 
La Puherta ( 1 896-8) ; K aiti.baum, Die Ilcbe- 
phrcitie; Sachs, Nervous Diseases of (Children 
(1895) ; Morgan, Der Irrsiun im Kindemlter 
(1889); ZiEUKN, AIakiu), and Yoisin, Proo. 
XI il internat, Aied. Cong., 1900. See also 
under Adolesi j.xci:. (j.j.) 

Developmental Mechanics; Ger. Ent- 
imi'klun(}S 7 nfi'hanik ; Fr. hiomtchnnir/iie (De- 
la gc ; sec, however, J»oux, as l»do\v, viii 
362); Ital. (not in use). Tlie department of 
biology which investigates hy exjieriinental 
methods the development of the individual 
organism, conceived as consisting in more or 
less mechanical reaction to the stimulating 
coinlitiuns of the environment. 

The term was suggested and the depart- 
ment of research was much furthend bv 
Jlonx, wlio foumh'd the A rchrv f. Entioicklungs- 
methanUc, Of. Biological Sciences, (.t m.b) 

Deviation | Lat. deviare^ deviate]: (»er. 
AhUnkun{jy Devin lion; Fr. dmution; Ital. 
deviazione. In geneial, a tninir g from, as the 
deviation of a ray of liglit in passing through 
a psisin, or tlie turning aside of the eye frnm 
a given position. 

All abnormal and somewbat persistent turn- 
ing of the eyes (ami liead) to one side is f ermcd 
conjugate d< viation, and may result from a 
lesi*;n in one hem {.sphere. Such conjugate devia* 
tion is thusa.symptcnn of hemiplegia; the(ltead 
and) eyes ennnot i.'e turned towards the attccled 
side, or the unopposed antagonistic muscles niay 
turn the eyes towanls the unparalyzed side. 

Besides conjugate deviation, primary and 
secondary deviation are distinguished. If I ho 
Intejal muscle of one eye be paralyzed, then 
the deviation of the axis of the paralyzed eye 
is the primary deviation. Such deviation may 
be convergent or divergent, according a.s the 
external or internal re<dus is affected. If the 
I>aticnt is required to fixate an object with 
his aflected eye, while the sound eye is pre- 
vented from seeing tlie object, the sound eye 
will move ttill further in one direction, and 


tlie deviation of tlie visual axes is increased; 
tliis increased deviation is the secondary 
deviation. T^hese results follow from tJie iii- 
iiervatioii mechanism of hiuocular v?.sion (see 
also Vision, defects of). Deviation may 
produce double vision or DiPLoriA (q. v.). 
Of. Norris and Oliver, System of Diseases of 
the Eye, iv. (J.J.) 

Deviation of the Hetiiial Meridians : 
Ger. svheinhare r^erticale AJeridiane der 
Sf hfelder ; h'i-. dei'iatimi dcs mh'idiens verticaux 
api^araits] Ital. deviazione del rneridiantj ecc, 
I'he name given to a slight normal irregu- 
larity ill the arrangement of Corresponthno 
Points (q.v.), most evident in the case of 
the appaient retinal vertical. 

Literature: Volkmann, Pliysiol. ITnler- 
siicluiiigeii im Gebiete d. Optik (1864); 
S.VN'FoRJi, (k)urse in Kxper. P.sychol., expt. 
209 ; used in explanation of certain 0]>tical 
illusions l>y Zehenher, Zeitseb. f. Psychol., 

XX. 65 (l«99). (K.B.T.) 

Devil [Gr. 6 tutifioXot, the .slanderer]: Oer. 
Teufel ; Fr. diahJe: Ital. diavolo. In tim 
lauguage of religion, the name given to an 
apostate angel, who is the instigator of evil, 
ami the ‘ ruler of the kingdom of darkness.' 
The term diabolism is applied to actions 
which are devil L-b, as those attributed to the 
victims of demon i)OSsession. See Demono- 
mania. (R.M.W.-J.M.n.) 

This conception, wliieb gradually became 
personified in Gliristian theology, can be 
traced in the earliest and rudest religious 
conceptions of irnm, and jirubably liad source 
in the doulde nature of iiumanity. M'he con- 
trast between body and spirit, between self 
and not-self, is responsible for the growth 
of the contraste<l feelings of a will to do and 
an o]»posiiig ]K)wer. In tbe^ lowest nature- 
religions, where there are no raorali/ed deities, 
we find conceptions of destructive demons who 
must be propitiated. Mischief, rather than 
evil, is originated by such bciugs. Higlier in 
the scale, vs'o come upon such * adversaries * as 
Typhon, the Titans, Ahriman, Moloch, Siva. 
And, HometimcB, as in the case of Phoebus 
.Apollo, the sanuMlivinity is worshipped under 
two aspcct.s — as the patron of g<K»d, and as the 
author of vengeance. All this lies within the 
realm of myth ; that is to say, it belongs to 
the pictorial representation cjf certain broad 
facts in human experience. With the rise of 
apocalyptic iileas, in the first century, the 
Jewish coneeption of Satan began to be 
personalized ; this process was completed, 
thanks to tlie intervention of the later Greek 
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DEXTRALITY 


conceptions ol angels and demons, and to the 
di)'ection taken by the Christian consciousness 
during the years of the formation of the 
Church. By the 6th century the personi- 
fication is so complete that the devil is able 
to appear disguised as Christ, and to employ 
this ruse for tlie destruction of souls. Iis per- 
sistence and domination is attested by the pro- 
secutions for witchcraft, which continued till 
near the close of the i8th century, and attained 
their height in the 17th, 

It is noticeable, from the philosophical 
standpoint, that theology lias always treated 
the devil from a psychological or ethical stand- 
point. The problem involved is really onto- 
logical, and as u coneequonce of philoso- 
phical criticism, coupled with the modern 
exjjlaiuition of the myth by way of historical 
development, tlie idea is now without vital 
iiill lienee. 'I'lie ivhole matter belongs to the 
sphere of uudjiphyj^ios, and particularly to the 
problems surrounding the origin, meaning, 
and nature of evil. 

Liicrature: Hoskoff, Gcf^ch. des Tcu- 
fels ; H Oi.K MANN, IvtMlen d. Satan ; Oostek- 
ZEE. (dirist. Dogmatics, 413 f . ; SniELTZ, 
Old 'rest. Thcol. (Kng. tians.), ii. 269 f. The 
best account, in l)riel‘, is A. Ivjivif.EE, in Rev. 
des Deux Mundcs, Jan. 1870 (Kng. trans., 
Tin* Devil, 1877). (k.m.'vv.) 

Dextrality j Lat. <Uxfer, right] : Cer. 
RteJit- {tind Lin/c-) hdnxlitjkeit ; Fr. dextmlite 
(E. Nourry), droitier {et tjmicher) (right and 
left-haii<lc«l jierfeoiis; no aliKtruct terms in use); 
Ital. destidhmo (e mancinlsmd) (l ight and left- | 
handed fHosoiis), (i) The supiemacy of the! 
right hand, riglit-lmndedue&s. 

(2) The fact of Jisymmetry of the hands, 
right- and lcl't-haiidednc.sB being special cases 
ot it. “ (j.j.-j.m.bA 

For Icff-lijindedness, sinistrality is the 
corresponding ivord. Tlie general bilateral 
symmetry of structure and function of the 
body is not comidete ; the most pronounced 
variation is in tlie superior devedopmeut of 
the rigid side, particului ly the hand. There 
is very generally a preferred foot as wfdl 
as hand, and persons walking with their 
eyes closed are apt to nmiiifest a tendency 
to circle quite constantly, some to the right, 
otluTS to the left. There can be no doubt 
that left-handed ness has always been ex- 
ceptional, and right-handedness the normal. 
Even the relics of polaeolitiiic man indicate 
a predominant right-handedness, while his- 
toric records of ilie most ancient date give 
evidence of the recognition of tlie unusualness 


of left-handednesK. Left-handedness however 
never fails to occur, allhougli in varying pro- 
portions; it is sometimes stated as affecting 
aViout two })er 9 oiis in a hundred. Persona 
with equal fut ility in the uso of either hand 
are tei incd anihidextrous ; but even tliey 
prefer one or tlie other hand for the most 
accurate and delicate manipulations. In a 
striking mini her of cases anihidextrous persons 
are originally left-handed, but have acquired 
right-handed skill ns well. 

Of theories attempting to explain right- 
handedness, some n:d‘er it to the difference iu 
po.sition of the viscera, wiiich favours a greater 
developmtuit of one side. Others regard it 
as determined mechanically by muscular ad- 
vantage. Some emphasize the impnrtance 
of educaticui and acquired habit in the pro- 
pagation of liglit-handcdnes.s ; otht rs legard it 
as an inborn difference. Amidst this diversity 
of opinion tlie best suhsta/itiatcd fiu t is this : 
that right-handedness and superiority of de- 
velopment of the left cerebral liemLpliere aie 
the rule. Such superinrity is evidenced by 
the fact that our tacultics are more 

usually localized iu the left hcinisplmre (sec 
Speech ani> its Deke(jts): while in a few 
excepthmal cases of aphasia iu left-handed 
persons tlie disease has been located iu the 
right hcini.sphere. Brain weight is not a 
satisfactory test, Imt on the whole cotdirnis 
the advantage of the left heinisrphcrc ; while 
a few cases of ext*epiiona} left-hamledness, with 
greater weight of the riglit hemisphere, arc on 
record. As to the explanation of the greater 
development of the left htinispheie, as deter- 
rniiicd by a better hloud-su|q)ly, or by a general 
advantage of the left aide in iintiitiun, Ac., 
little that is dt-iinitc can be offered, ft 13 
liktdy that the initial tendency to riglil-hundod- 
ness is present in most persons, hut in a sligiit 
degree, and that this slight tendency is so 
emphasized by education, mid the social and 
industrial consensus, that in the end it is well 
marked. Some persons have a decided rigln- 
handed tcmlency.others an equally pronounced 
left-handed tendency, wliicli resists all effort. s 
to he corrected or brought into accord witli 
the usual. F.xporiments on children ns to 
original right- or left-handed tendencies are 
not sufficient to show positive results, hut 
iu some cases reveal a decided congenital 
right-handedness developing at a w^ell-marked 
period. That animals are capable of pre- 
ferential training for one side or the other has 
been demonstrated. (.i.j.) 

LitHmiurt : Daniel Wilson, Left-handed- 
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DIABOLISM ~ DIANOETIC 


(i8gi); Baldwin, Mrnt. Devel. in the 
(1»il(l and ihc Kiuv, ohap. iv ; Lomrroso, 
Optra oinuia, aiu? tho works of his school, 
on dcxtnility coinparcd with left-lnuuled* 
ness in noiinals, lunatics, degenerates, epi- 
leptics, (rlmlnals, (S:c. (ciutd under Ckimino- 
ijMiT). See also Asymmktky, (j.j.-k.m.) ! 

Diabolism : see 1 )i:vil. 

Diacoustics [Or. -f- 0K0c<rn*cdy, per- 
taining to licauiig]: Diahustik'y Fr. » 7 ^^ 

iiconMi'.pie) Ital. dlarvstica. 'I’he science of 
lel’i acted soiin<is ; also called diai^honics. See 
HrAniNi; (refi action). (k.ilt.') 

Diag'uosis [ilr. tin 4- yiyv^cTKtiv^ t() know]: 
(ler. hiaifnosc', V\\ diaiiHodic) Ital. t/Kif/ziO.v/. 
The deierinination of the nutun* of a tiisease 
liiun its svm|>toins. Dilfci ential diagnosis 
ref rs to the c<inipiiraiive groupings of 
syniptoins, wherelA’ closely ndated conditions 
may he <listingnlshed iVoin one anotluT. 

Diagnosis hn ins one of tin* ]H’im ipal factors 
of practical niedicint', and is no less inipiortant 
in ivjajd to mental tinm to physical rliscascs. 
♦Symptoms of mental disoidcr, however, are 
paiticnlarly dillimlt I0 dt\scrihe and explain, 
since (he normal variation of mental traits 
is both large and imleliniie. For examples 
of diagnosis, compare what is ^ald of the 
diagnosis (d insanity (under Sanity and In- 
sanity'), and the dilferentiiil diagnosis of the 
<lillVreiit forms of aphasia (under Sp±;.K<ni a.nj» 
ITiS 1 ‘LJhKCTS). 

Diagoras. Lived in the 5 th centuiy jlc. 
A (drta k p<a4 and pldlnsoplier, who followed 
Democritus of Ahdeia; he was born on the 
island of Melos, ami became n citizen of 
Athens. lie was called an atheDt, liecau.-e 
he rejected the pojmlar religion, polytheism, 
lie left Athens 411 ILC.. ]>ossibly hanhshcil 
for impiety. Dird at (’orijitli. 

Diagram (logical) : .-ee Logical Diagram. 
Diagrammatic Beasonixig: Ki!;A.soN> 

JNG. 

Dialectic (Gi*. ^uiX#»cT(*cy/] : Ger. Diideltik, 
diultitiffch; Fr. diaUctlfpii.e; Ital. dudettfco, 
diahitnea. (i) In ancient philosophy and logic: 
ja:i taining to reasoning or argument, and (as 
a noun) a system or course of reasoning or 
argument; (2) Kantian seuKse : sec Kant’k 
T i.n.MiNOj.OGY' ; ( }) Hegelian sense: see Hf> 
oKj/s 1 T,rmi\ology, 111 , IV; (4) an exten- 
sion of Hegel’.s usage : the logical statement 
<*f a thought or other process, comsidered as 
rtaiiziiig ibelf in recurrent symbols or 
materuil torms. f'f. the wrilings of the 
K<“o- Hegelian school (Wallace, (Jaird, Watson), 
to whom the respective definitions are per- 


M>mil intci pretaiioiis of Kantian and Hegelian 

tilOUgiit. 

Literature : see extensive citations in 
Kisj.dr, Wiirterb. <h philos. Begriffe,‘ Dia lektik ' ; 
McTaggkrt, The Hegelian Dialectic, (j.m.b.) 

Dialectics (in education). The art of 
! teaching by means of discussiruj, a.s seen in 
Plato's dialogues, and involving, as with 
Socrates, inductive appeals to special in- 
stan<c.s. See .MkthoT) (in education). 

Literature: McMuRin', Tin* Method of the 
Hecitatiem, 221—32; .\KNoriit)N, Memora- 
bilia. Bk. IV. cliap. ii; R(>h>KNKKANZ, Pliilos. 
ofKdllC., 101-4. (C.DC(}.) 

Diallelon : sec Diallelus, and Tautu- 

LOGY. 

Diallelus [Gr. ihaXXvXoy, througli one an- 
otln r|; (Trci’j.usin ruonANDO (4. v.). (j.m.il) 

Dialogic Method : see Sucratic M 1:1 hod. 

Dialogism : s«*o Inj-lrknce. 

Diameter [Gr. -p /icrpor, a measnri*] : 
Ger. DurchniCitsfr; Fr. diand;tre\ ltal.<77U/»c/; 0. 
In crauioimdry scvcjal of the imjortant 
inaxiinal distance.s of the skull are teinnd 
diametei;.s. 

Certain of the most important of tlie 
cranial diameters are (a) the antcrior- 
po.sterlnr, or maximum length from the nmst 
prominent j»ointof tile glahelhiB; tin* occipiljil 
point (f//, 0 of the illustration umler ( ha.nio- 
logy); {l>) the transvei.sc maximum, i. e. the 
greatest transverse diameter of the crauiiim 
wlieicvcj- found; (c) the frontal, or width of 
forelnad ; {d) the maximum occipital, or 
greatest widtii of hack of the head; (^) the 
vertical, giving lu'ight of the skull, or dis- 
tance from the top or culminating ])olnt of 
the vertex (or b\' some, fiom the hr(‘gma)to the 
ha.sion or middle of the anterior region of tlie 
foramen magnum (line Ii(j, H oPthe illustration 
under (‘kanjolog y). Many otlier diamotcr.s 
have been propo.sed a.s Kignificani, some in the 
Jiving hcail, a.s Yveil as on the .skull (see Gould’s 
iJirt, of Mid.y art. Diameter), 'fhe relations 
of a to b and other.s give rise to indices. 8ce 
Craniology, Facial Angj.e, and Index 
(also for Literature), (J.J.) 

Dianoetic [(>r. -f rotte, to think]: Gcr. 
IJiantietik, dia 7 ioetW'h \ Fr. dianoHiyue] Ital. 
diauoHir.o (suggested. — E.M,). (i) Pertaining 

to the inti.llcetiial or I’casoning function and 
processes, (2) Made by Ilaiidlton to apply 
strictly to the discursive or elaborative faculty, 
in contrast with noetic (q.v.), which denoted 
cognition.s {Lects, on J/c/., xxxviii). (j.m.b.) 

In the first sei se, Aristotle distinguished bo- 
twe(Uithediaijoeiicandthe«itliical virtues, (k.g.) 



DIAPilONICS — DIDACTICS 


Diaphonica : see Diacoustics. 

Diaspora [Or. diatrnofjay dispersion]. The 
name given to tlie Jews dispersed throughout 
the Huinan empire ; also applied, by analogy, 
to a work cairied on by Moravian mission- 
iiries, with the object of ‘ evungelizing * the 
state churi'hf'S of the continent of Europe 
(Jas. i. I ; 1 IVt. i. i). 

Litfwature \ Hcni'inat, The Jewish People 
in the Time of our Lord (Eng. traus.); 
Kuknkn, Religion of Israel (laig. trans.), iii. 
chaj). xi ; Kwaij), Hist, of Lsiael (Eng. 
trans.), vi. 8i f. ; Gkaktz. Hist, of the Jews 
(Eng. trans.), ii. chap, viii ; Hausratk, 
New Testament Times ; The Times of the. 
Apostles, I. div. ii. (Ejig. trans.); Mommskx, 
Hist, of Jhnne (Eng, trans.), iv. f. ; Mok- 
insoN, The .lews uiKh r Roman iiiile; IIavkt, ; 
Le Christianisnie et aes Origincs, iii. (r.m.w.m 

Diathesis [<lr. ^ d -f ndtuiu, to place J; Ger. 
niulhes^ \ Er. t^lafhhri dutf*si. A eon- 

stitutl(inal predis])osition i>f the body, whereby 
it is rendered 8 |aeiiilly liable to a C 4 *rtain 
disease; thus there may l)e a gouty, a diabeti**, 
a phthisical, or an insane diatliesis. The term 
has boon extensively used with reference to 
menial conditiojis, and in this .*<01186 aotjuires 
much the same meaning as degeneration. 

IVr.-ons with such a degenerate diathesis 
have a brain deterioration, which exposes 
them to insanity as the result of shock, 
of serious <listur])ance with the ordinary 
current of life, or at tlie critical periods of 
cliange of life — dentition, puberty, child- 
birlb, 4 *limacteric. Such ja-rsons are also 
characterized by unusual mental traits, a 
tendiTuiy to instalnlity of character and 
action, as well as hy bodily * stigmata.' !See 
DrajivNi.uATioN. In a somewhat dilTenut 
sense, the term is employed to indicate the 
milder forms of mental iiregularity not 
amounting to distinct ijisajiity. 

LiiBrature: Maudsirv, Pathd. of Mii.'d 
(189;,); Cj.orsTON, ^leut. Diseases (5th ed., 

1 89S): Korn , I )ic psyc]u)pa thologischeiiM iiider- 
wertigkeiten (1891 j ; .M 0111:1., Ekrk, Magxan, 
as cited under Mkntau Patuoj.ogy. (j.J.) 

Dibatis, Dimaris, or Dimatis : see Mood 
( in logic). 

Dicaearchns. A Greek philosopher and 
writer of the 4th century B.i:., who followed 
Aristotle. His history of the Greek people 
is extant, and one of the most iinpoitant 
sources of ])iographical data. 

Dichotomy jt«r. apart. + Tc'/irfir, to 
cut]; (u-r. XwftitheUnmj; Fr. dkhotomie', 
Itttl. dicotornia. A form of logical division in 


winch, at each step, the genus is separated 
into two .specries, determined by the possession 
and non-possession, the presence and absence, 
of a mark or attribute. The species so deter- 
ruiiifid satisfy the riile.s of division : they ex- 
clude one aiiother. ami they exhaust the extent 
of the genus divided. As the process dejiends 
only on the furmal relation betw<‘en positive 
and negative terms, it has been called formal, 
and also exhaustive, division. 

].)i vision by dichotnrny first received recog- 
nition from Plato (especially in the dialogues 
^Sojdiistes and PoUticus), who, however, did 
not handle it from the purely fonnal }»oint of 
view. His method is open to tlie objections 
urged against it by Aristotle (especially ])e 
Partib. Animnl., i. chap, iii), and is certainly <’f 
jh) value .'or the ju’acticai ends of cla.^sifica- 
tion. The })riiiciple of the method lies at the 
foundation otJevous^and iiulctal ofa’l symbolic 
logic, for it is not dcjjmuhoit on tin* relation 
of genus and species, but expresses the fuuda- 
rncntal distinction in thoiigiit betwc'cn position 
and negation. (R.A.) 

Dichromatism [Gr. twice, -f 
colour j : Gcr. Dkhromafismus [Rof bbPndfudt, 
riinhliudheity Blaublindheif ) ] Fr. dirkromat^ 
o] slf &c.) ; lial. c*^citd parzinl^* 

jiei colori. That deA-iation from noJ'inal 
colour vi.sion, in winch the cvJouv distiiu:li(»iis 
of tiie spectrum arc practically rc<iuced to 
two ; or, again, accepting as full and normal 
colour vision a iang<* of coloui* which may be 
regarded as compo.sdde of three fundamental 
C(»h>urs (ti icliromatic, Hidmlioltz) or four 
(Ilering). the colour vision of a dichromatic 
eye would be com[>o.*<able out of two funda- 
ruci;tiil oohuirs only. wSce Oor.ouR-Tn.i.VDM-.ss, 
Visi«>x vvisual R<'nsation), and Vision (defects 
<»f). The term i*; used by Helmholtz. 

Dicta probantia [Scholastic Jyat.j. A 
prominent jdiran" in the ‘ Riblual ’ section of 
the old dogmatic theology. It is used there 
of the * pnmf texts/ so called; the dicta jyro- 
hfiniia furnish answer to the question, ‘AVhat 
does God’s word teach us in Holy Scripture L 
Since the riso of the historical method, and 
the parallel dovclopment of historical theology 
and llihlical theology, this pioblem has come 
to be viewed and treated in a wlmlly new way. 

Literiiture'. Kjrn 3 *:sti, Institutio Inter}. retis 
Novi Tostamenti. (R,M,w,) 

Dictum ; see Mon amt a'. 

Dictum de Omui et lOTullo : see 
Akjstoti.k’s j berr n. 

Didactics [Or. taught] : Gcr. 

Pidaklik y Fr. diduHiqut ; Ital, diduttica. 
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Tlu* lUicl art. of Sef Pi UA- 

G0(ju:j«, IxsTKi'CTiox, aud ^Method (iji edu- 
cation). CJ.M.B.) 

Didactics (in theology). One of the sec- 
tions of ]>{U‘(ltMitios which, in turn, is one of 
the main divisions of practical theology. 
Didactics is to be disliiiguished from eate- 
clietics. Tlie former is the more extended 
mse, and presuj>poses larger stores of know- 
ledge. Eeligious education, as given by oral 
lecture to adults and to theological students, 
ruay be said to constitute the Held of didac- 
tics. (R.^r.w.) 

Didascalic Syllogism : see Syllogism. 

Diderot, Denis. ( 1 7 1 3”84.) French 
pliilosoplier, born at Li.ngres, educated by 
.Jesuits, and intended tirst for tlie Church, and 
later for the law. He eagerly embraced the 
study of 1 iterat ore. 1 1 e became joint editor of 
the Kiu'ych^iedxe witli d'Alemlx^rt. He is con- 
sidered chid of the sceptical philosophei’s called 
the KxrYCi.oPEDiSTS (q. V.). He died in >*aris. 

Difference [ Lai. dis, apart +/(5/7v. tol>ear | : 
Oer. Unti'rachud^ Fr. difference ; Ital. diffe- 
renza. The piopert}" t)f being distingui.^h- 
able; that is. two nunital objects or contents 
are said to be dill’orent, in certain features, 
for consciousneBS when in respect to those 
features one could not he taken for the other. 
Cf. Ljkkness, and Individual. Tlie pro- 
duction of new diftVrences is called Dillcrea- 
tiation. 

The case of numerical difference represents 
this criterion most plainly \ for here the 
identification (.f the two contents as tlie same 
is prevented only hy tlie tact of actual duplica- 
tion of experience, as in the sight, handling, 
&c., of both ohj« ct.s at once, or by variatioiiF in 
the context. The alisein e of the exp<*rienee of 
duplication — together witli all other ‘f* atures' 
within our definition — would leave no room ! 
for diflcreiice. This is the 2^>»3'cholog!caI justi- 
tication of Leibnitz' theory of the ‘sameness 
of rNDieCERNIBLEs' (q.V.). (J.M.B.) 

Difference fconsc’uusiies^ of) ; Ger. Unter- 
schied.^empJhidlicJdrit ; ^h^ seviiment dc diffe- 
rence ; Itiil. smHO {sentimerito) di diffecenza. 
Awareni-ss of the pi'm^ence of distinguishable? 
a.sj)ect.s in a total <'xpericnce either with or 
without singling out special constituents ; it 
thus includes both DiscEiijS’MEJNT (q. v.) and 
DlSrhlMCNATTON (q. V.). 

Tlie use of the word Sense in this connec- 
tion, witli its foreign equivalents, is not to Ik? 
commended. It would be better to say Ap- 
pr•ehen.‘^ion of Difference (with proper foreign 
equ ivalents). (G.P.S.-J.M.B.) 


Dilference (method of) : Ger. Methode 
der Differenz ; Fr. methade de 6 diffvrntces ; 
Ital. inetodo delle differenze. The method of 
difference may be applied either in investiga- 
tion, i.e. discovery, or in criticism of evi- 
dence, i. e. pnxjf. In both cases the basis is 
tlie comparison of two complexes of circum- 
stances differing only by the presence and 
absence of the phenomenon under considera- 
tion. 

As confortnity to this coiulition of ex- 
clusive difference is practically unattainable 
in observation, the method is pre-eminently 
that available in experiment where the ex- 
clusive difference can, so far, be introduced. 
Reasoning from the d ilVerence proceeds on the 
ground that for the change fiom piesence to 
absence of the given phenomenon tlie exphi- 
mitiou cannot be found in antecedent or c<3ii- 
joined circumstances wdiich rcimiin un- 
altered, but. must be sought in those attendant, 
antecedent, or conjoii ed cir(3um stances whicli 
exhibit the satne change fi’om presence to 
ab.sence. The pviiicinb? of this reasoning is 
tlu' cunon of the nit thod as fornmlated l>y 
Mill: ‘If an instance in whicli the pheno- 
menon under invest Igatiou occurs, and an 
instance in whicli it does )»ot occur, have 
every circumstance in common save one, that 
one occurring only in the former, tlic cir- 
cumHiance in which ahmc the two instancos 
differ is the f?ffcct, or the cause, or an 
indi.spenBal>lo ]>art of the cause, of the 
phei.omenon ’ {Loffc, Lk. HI. chap. viii. § 2). 

Literature , the tenn Method I'f DilTeivnco 
is due to J. S. Mill, Logic, The n;ethod 
and its principle had been recognized, and 
its gencnil function di fined, by FjwVscis 
B.vcox, JSov. Org., ii. Aph. 12; hy Hume, 
TVeat. of Human Nature, lik. L Pt. 111. § 15 ; 
hv IIkk.schkl, Study of Nat. Philos., §§ 145, 
156. On the limitations to the interence 
from the method of difference, see Jevmins, 
Furo Ix)gic and Minor Logic, Works, 295 ff. ; 
•Siow'ABT, Li'gik, § 95 ; Vknx, Empirical 
Logic, chap, xvii. (u.A.) 

Difference (method of least noticeable) : 
Ger. Method c der ebm merklichen V nterschiede ; 
Fr. wethode des modijlcaticmit minimu (Rou- 
vicr), or des differences a peine perceptible) Ital. 
metodo ddle variazioni miniiae (Villa). See 
PsYCHOrilYSlCAL M ETHODS. 

It is recommended that the word ‘ notice- 
able ' he retained in preference to ‘ percep- 
tible' and ‘distinguishable' (or the use of the 
phrase ‘judgments of difference'), as being 
free from theoretical implications. (j.m.b.) 
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Difference Tone ; Ger. Diff^-renzton ; 

Fr. 8 on (lijjermtiel ; Ital. mono di differenza, 
fmomeno del Tartini, The difference tone, or 
Tartini's tone, is the stronger of tlie two 
CoMiiiNATiON Tones (q. v.). It is usually 
defined as a tune whose vibration rate corre- 
sponds to the difference between the vibra- 
tion rates of the primaries (Helmholtz* 

SniHitums of Tone, 153). The work of 
Kdiiig makes it probable that tliere are two 
differenoe toms: the one of the vibration rate 
h^a (wliere a is the vibration rate of the 
lower, and h that of the higher generator), 
and the other of the vibiation rate 2a — b 
(Kdnig, Qnelques Ea'pericnres d' Aroustique, 
ix, X, 1882); and that the one or other of 
these is audil»le, according to conditions 
(Ebbinghaus, Pui/choloyte, 308). 

It is producible: (r) by two tones ; (2) by 
fundamental with overtone; (3) by overtone 
with overtone ; {4) by tone and difft rence 
tone, &o. I’lie difference tones from (4) on- 
wards are difference tones of the second, third, minor premise; both entailed the same un- 
Ac., order. See Bf.At 1 'ones. ploas^ing consequent, which was then affiiined 

Literature: Wundt, Physiol. }*sychol. (4th in the conclusion. The popular use of the 
ed,), i. 464 : Heumuoitz, Sensations of >vord dilemma conforms to this first sense, 
Tone, 152; Muvek, (’ritici^!n of Current but is reconcilable witli the more elaborate 
T'hi’ories and New Facts, Zoitscli. f. Psychol., analysis which has l)eeu given. There are 
xi. 177, xvi, i ; Toup-sychoh gie, ii. considerable divergencies among modern 

229, 243 if.; citations under Summation w’riter.s as to the best mode of dtdining it (cf. 
Tone and Peat To.ve, (e.h.t.) Keynes, Furrnal Logic, Ft. III. chap. vi). (r.a.) 

Differential : .see Cai.culijs. DHemmatic : see Fkoposition, and Syl- 

Differentiation s see Dittekenck, 

Differentiation (in biology) [Lat. dif^ Dixnaris: see Dibatis 

ftretUioi]: Otuv. iJiffermzurHny ) Fr. differrn- Dimatifi: see Dib axis. 
ciation\ Ital. diffWmziammto, (i) The Dimension : see Quantity, and Spacr. 

process by which Uie various parts of one Diminishing (and Increasing) Return : 
cell acquire .structural diffcivucc.s correspond- Qa^r. fallende Pr<xiuktii'itdt, almrhmemier [und 
ing to a physiological division of labtmr. zunehmender) Onrinn) Fr. lot dt la culturf. 
Seen more e.sfa.'eiaily in the Protozoa. (2) hhieju:e (Ujainxiimt {H : lUA.produt- 

The procesB hy winch the apparently similar, tivita drcrescrmte ov projitto decresemte. (i) 
or iindilfcrenliuted, cells become different in The ohviou.s fact in agricnltural production 
structure and function. The latter is often that, when a certain point of cultivation has 
spoken of as tlie physiological divi.sion of been reached, increased application of laboiu 
labour, and is neces.s;\rily accompanied by and caj>ital per acre does not produce covre- 
morphulogicid diffiTcntiation. (3) The state spondingly increased cro]>8. (2) Any pheno- 

remdied by the above process, mo^t strikingly menoii in the relations between cost and 
exhibited in the devcvlopiiieut of the embryo return which has, or is suppo-sed to have, 
into the adult organism. The differentiation some resemblance to the one just noted, 
of the tissues in ontogeny is termed histo- A comparison of return with cost will 
genesis. Forlheories.seeEpiriKNESls, and Pre- take various forms, acemding as wc take 
FORMATION ; See also Determinant, On ner- different senses of the word CosT(q.v.). We may 
vous differentiation see Np:rvou8 SY.STKM (H). compare either (i) income with expense; (2) 

Literatwre: F, M, Balfour, Compar. Km- utility with pain; or (3) production w ith waste, 
bryml. ; Osoab Hertwig, Emlnyol. of Verte- If we spend more and more money in 
brates (man and mammals), and The Gcll applying laliour and capital to a given piece 
(trans., 1895) ; Korschelt and Hejder, of land, we have at first an increasing return ; 
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Kinbiyol. of Invertebrates ; Minot, Embryo- 
logy. (C.Ll.M.-E.S.O.) 

Differentiation (in mathematics) : the 
principle of the different ial Calculus (q.v.). 

Dignitas: tee Maxim. 

Dignity: see Worth. 

Dilemma [Or. 5 iV, twice, + X5A»gfl,8ometbing 
taken I : ijcT. Ddtmrna] dilemme; Ital. 
dilmma, A composite form of conditional 
8 yllogi.sin, sometimes called hvpothetico- 
disjunctive, from combining the features of 
the hypothetical and tlie disjunctive syllogism ; 
it is best defined as a syllogism having a hypo- 
thetical major premise wuth more than one 
antecedent and a disjunctive minor. 

The dilemma in the eailie-st forms was re- 
garded more as a rhetorical device tljan as a 
distinct type of logical reasoning. In this 
sense the alternative cemdi turns \vere gener- 
ally taken astw^o — a positive and its negative — 
one of which must bo true, and wdiicli there- 
fore could he laid down as alternatives in the 




DIMORPHISM — DIOPTRICS 


then for a inoineiit ]ierli«ps a constant return ; 
ami finally a return, as instanced 

in definition (i). The development of this 
principle is due to Turgot, Anderson, and 
Ricardo. 

ll' we spend more and more minutes per 
day upon our work, we have up to a certain 
point iucieased efHciency, and increased sur- 
plus of pleasure over pain. Beyond that 
point, the utility of our consumption dimin- 
ishes, and the pain of our lahour increases; 
until finally a time comes wlieii the added 
jdeasure fiom what we can produce no longer 
balances the added pain of production. It is 
by an operation of tliis kind tliat the hours of* 
labour aie olten determined. Tliis analysis 
is due to Jevons. Rut it is not improbable 
that the actual determination of hours is based 
on waste rather than uu pain. (a.t.h.) 

Dimorphism [Gr. B shape]: 
Ger. Dimorjihi^mus ; Fr. tlitnnri^hLsme', It.il. 
dimorjisnw. The differentiation of the indi- 
viduals of a species of animal or plant into 
two more or less divergent forms, 

The most familiai- case that of s«‘Xiiat 
(Vnno) phisrn, where ilie males and females 
are divergent in form and character. 
Ill hymenopterous insects, such as ants and 
bees, the females are frequently dimoi pliic; 
the socolled queens being fully de.veloped 
Bcxually, while the workers (so-called ‘neu- 
ters’) are irnj) ifectly developed females — 
the whole insect in ea< }i case showing sfiuc* 
tural differentiation, Jn Ijutterflies we find 
seasonal dinurj phism. When there are more 
than tw«) forms the term polymorphism is 
employed, as in nmny animal cr)lonie$(»SipIi(niO' 
phora and other coelenterates) and groU|>s. 

Literature: Arot'ST \VKIs.^f\^^’, Studies in 
the Doctiiiie of De.scent (trains, by Mcldola), 
and Genii-I'la^m ; E. R. Roui/roN, I’lto 
Goloui a of Animals ; E. HArcKi-L, Xatiirlicbe 
Schbpfiingsgeschichte (9th cd., 1898;; I). 
Shakp, Insects, in Cambridge Nat. Ili.'t. 

(<M.i.M.-K.S.n.) 

Ding an sich [Ger.]; Fr. elum en soi ] 
Ital. Citsa in se. A Kantian phrase for ‘ tliing- 
in-itH.lf’ or ■' nonnienal ’ thing thing con- 
fiidf red in opposition to the jihenomeiion or 
app arance by which it is manifested. See 
Tni.vf}, and .\or;MKvo.v. (j.m.h.) 

Dioecious [Gr. f^tv -4- of^cos, a house]: Ger. 

) Fr. JioifpiP. ; Ital. fliotco. A 
term ajqtlied to those plants, and often ex- 
tended to animals, in which tlie .sexes are 
dii-llnct; as opposed to monoecious, when^ luale 
.'•nd leniale organs are found in the same iiidi- 


vidual. 'The terms unisexual and hermaphro- 
dite are more frequently used in zoology. 

Linnaeus placed in his twenty-second class 
of Dioccia those plants wliich have the siamini- 
ferous and pistiliferous flowers on separate 
individuals. (C.Ll.M.) 

Diogenes. A Cynic pliilosopher, born in 
Asia Minor about 412 B.C. He wag a pupil 
of AiilistluMit H, the founder of the Cynic 
school, and laithfnlly practised such tenets as 
‘that it is god-like to have no needs.’ His 
heroic virtue and apathy to pleasures and 
pain.s have become world-famous. In his old 
age he is said to have been taken by pirates on 
a voyage to Aegina, w'here he was sold as a 
slave. Puichascd by Xejuadr*s, a C’orintbian, 
be was first liberated ami then hired as a 
tutor Iq^ his former iinister. .Dial at Corinth, 

324- 

Diogenes Laertius. A name connected 
with a fmginentary work entiil<'d Lives anti 
Dortrinrs of Famous Philosophers. Nothing 
is known of the author. Rut the vvoik con- 
tains many biograpihies and stories, of more 
or less ilouhtful trustworthiness, together with 
many and valuable extracts. He probably 
lived in the 2nd century A. i). 

Diogenes of Apollonia. A Gi eek pliilo- 
sopher, wlio lived in the century ami 
taught philosophy in AthciiH. l>i>ciplc of 
Anaximenes, he took air to be the first 
principle of tilings. 8eeTiiK-S«H‘KA ric T.nii.0- 
siiPHY (lonica). 

Dion (or Dio) Chrysostomus. Horn about 
50 A.u. at Trusa. Hithynia. (Leek philo- 
sopher and rhetorician. His surname (sig- 
nifviiig ‘goMcn moul h ’ or ‘ si^ea ch ’) was given 
liim because of his eloquence. He shares 
to some extent the superficiality and in- 
sincerity of tiic Greek llenaiss^iuce, in which 
he lived. 

Dionysius, Saint, called The Great. 

Rorn at Alexandria, latter part of 2nd cen- 
tury A. I). ; died there 26.*;, He was 
tim assistant of Origen in the catechetical 
fchuul in 2;43 ; bishop of Alexandria in 248; 
driven out of the city by persecution, 250; 
banish(Mi to Libya in 2.^57 ; restored, 260, 
He w'lis the most distinguished convert and 
pupil of Origen’.s scliool. 

Diopter: see l.Uoi'Tuies. 

Dioptrics [Gr. ^lOTTr/uK^i, pertaining to 
the use of tho l^wnTpa]: Ger. Dioptrik ) Fr, 
dioptrvivn] Ital. diottrica. That pint of tlie 
science of optics whicli treats of the refrac- 
tion of light; opposed to Catoptrics. See 

\'lS10N (liglit). 
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Diopter: the power of a leiib with a focal ima«re ttpj>ear8 above or below the other, 
distance of i in., the unit of measurement or the vertical diplo])ia may exist alone, 
of lenses. For convex lenses it is written According to tlie particular muscles aftecled, 
-f- 1 ) ; for concave, — 1 ) (Helmholtz, Phynioh the diplopia assumes a speeial character, for 
Ojiti/c, 2ikI ed., 122). A lens of n diopters the details of which coiiHilt the literature 
is one that has a focal distance of ^ metres. given below. It may be furtl'»er noted tliat 

(k.h.t.-h:.l.f.) diplopia wben .''light may jeiiiain undetected, 
Literature: Hklmholtz, Plivsiol. Optik and the distinct image alone bo attended to; 
(2iid ed.), 53 flf. ; Kick, in llei inann’s Hamlin and that false projection of object"? in .space 
d. J'hysiol., iii. i fl\ ; Aui?ert, Pliysiol. Optik, may result from /liph pia. See Vision (de- 
393 fV. See. KOn’ig's Ribliograpby in Helm- fects of). 


boltz's Pljysiol. Oj)tik, 2nd ed. (jc.h.T.} 

Diplogeuesis [Or. t^iTrXdov, twofold, 
m\\ j>ro<luctioii] : Gei*. (not in use); Fr. diylo- 
ye-fiese (rare); Ital. diphyenesi. An hypo- 
thesis accoiding to which any iiilluenee which 
modifies tlie bodily tis.sucs iinjuv.vses on the 
L^:*! m- plasm of the individual a similar change, 
which is tlms transmitted to tdTspring and 
rendered heieditary. The tiuni was proposed I 
by Cope ill 1S90 (s»^e The Primary Factors \ 
of Organic F volution, 1896). (C.I^r.M.) ' 

Biplopia [(.ir. ^irrXdov, double, -f eyej;! 
(h r. Pojfpr/sf hen f Fr, itiplopie\ ital. dipt- 
oj)ia, Doulile vision; the condition in whicij 
an object is seen by one eye, or more usually 
by llie two eyes, as two <»])iects, and not as 
a .single one. Monocular <li]>lopia may be 
due to aji imperfection of the media of the 
ey**, or to retinal disease, resulting in dis- 
I'er.'^ion of the lays of light ; it can readily 
l»e pinduced artificially by holding a prism 
so (hat part of the rays reach the retina 
directly, and the utliers indirectly, through 
refiactioii. 


Literature: Gownu.s, Disi^a-ses of tlie Ner- 
vous vSyst., ii. 169-80; Noyes, Diseases of 
the Eye, 140-3 ; I’akin.vud, La Vision ( 1 899); 
Nonius and Oliver, Syst. of Di.sea.s«s of 
the Eye, iv. 3-167 ; IjERUY, Diseases of the 
Eye (1893), 3S7. (.Lj.) 

Dipsomania j Or. olsj/a, thirst, 4 fiamn, mad- 
ness): Oer. /Jip^omtinie : Fr. dipaomanu \ 
\\'A\.dipsomaniayali‘.oohyJilia{i:.^.). An uncon- 
trnllahle craving for alcoholic liquors, together 
with the abnormal mental syinjitoms whieh 
result from alculiolic excess. See Alcohol- 
ism. (j.j.) 

Direct and Indirect : see Predication, 
Prooe, and ]xi)1uk( t Vision. 

, Direction [Lat. dlrlym, to make sl» aight] : 

I Ger. Ilichtunij] Y\\ dir€etio)i\ Ital. 

• That property of .space whereby riglit lines 
i jVoiu a common point of origin are ditleren- 
; tiated from one anotlier; applied figuratively 
[also to other continua. (J.M.B.) 

I Direction (.''(U)se of). The more i.*r less 
I perfect and imniediato localizaliou of the 
I region.s of the external world witli reference 


The im[)ortant forms of diplopia are hino-jto one.self. 
cular, which may he regarded as normal or! It is a sj^ecial case of Orientation (q. v.), 
physiological wlieri it is expeiimentally pro- ; the ivord ‘sense' being used to cover that 
dueetl by oliserviiig an object beyond or | direct apprelumsioii of direction which 
widiiii the tlis>ance f<»r which the eyes are j apiu’oacht^s the immediate character of a 
converged, or by displacement of one eye, &c. ; sensation. Its most marked development is 
and it is palboh^gical when due to a dis- in certain animals, e. g. homing pigeons, 
turhance of the normal balanee between domestic dogs, &c., which are siip])osed to 
inuM'les, by reason of paralysis or other cause, h.ive sindi a sense, acting independently of 
Such diplopia may lie crossed (hetenuiy- the otlier tenses. It is, however, becoming 
iiious), or diiect (honionvraous). An the image more widely the opinhvn that in these cases 
of the object soon falls h\ the fovea of the animals follow either certain indications 
the sound eye, it is distinctly seen by this of sight, &c., or act rellexly u|H)n organic 
eye ; but as it falls in a peripheric region of stimulations such as tempi rature, humidity, 
the aflected eye, it is there more or less in- ami movements rf air, as is the case with the 
distinctly perceived. The former is called migrating instinct in birds. Before adopting 
the true, the latter the false image. If the any general view, the actual performances of 
false image is on tl\e same side of the true animals, under each type, should be treated 
image as the affected eye is of the sound eye, statistically, with calculations of the number 
t he diplopia is homonymous ; if 011 the other of failures or trials with error, with which the 
side, heteronymous. Either of these may be successes maybe compared. With man,jiidg- 
com plicated by vertical diplopia, in which one ment of direction seems to he largely a matter 
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of education and exp(‘rieiice, resting, however, 
like all other functions, upon iiidivklual 
dilfoicnces in aptness to learn. This would 
seem to he siij^portcd by the cases in wliich, 
as witli tlie present writer, the ordinates of 
direction, lettered as points of the compass, 
are fixed ])y long custom at one’s birthplace, 
and lenniin as a sort of mental scheme to im- 
pose themselves upon every new environment. 

Literature: see the citations under Oiukn- 
TATiox, and many of those given under 
Instinct ; H. E. Zieglkk, Zoolog. Jahrbncher, 
X. (1897) 254. (J.M.B.) 

Direction un optics): see Line of Dikec- 

TION. 

Disagreeableness : see Pleasantness 

AND Unpleasantness. 

Disamis : see MooJ> (in logic). 

Disbelief: see Betjej . 

Discernment [ Lat.di5<;^m«/v,to .separate]: 
Ger, Merkm ; Er. discernement ; Ital. 
menio. Separate atteotion to a part of 
some kind of whole, simultaneous or succes- 
sive, involving an elementary judgment of 
difh-renoe between the part singled out and 
the whole to wiiicli it belongs. 

Discerumeut as lu re defined implies distinc- 
tion of an object iiom its tolal context in 
experience, Init not from another special object 
wldoh is also singled out iu like imnincr. See 
Dl.SCKlMlNATlON. 

Literature : Clay, The Alternative, A Study 
in I'sycliology, 21. (g.f.s.-j.m.b.) 

Discipline (in education) [ Lat, disci ’plina ] : 
Ger. (i) Ef'Jthumj, {2, 3) Disci Kr. 
disdplmc] ItaL disciidina, (i) Friinarily, 
and in the large sense, systematic training 
tlnough education, (2) Secondarily, axid in 
t he restricted sense, the maintenance of autho- 
rity by means of rewanhs and [)unisliinonts. 
(3) A pa rticular branch of study. See Eoiimal 
Culture. (c.i>e g.) 

Discontinuity (in biology). The view held 
by those who deny Continuity (in biology) 
in any one of the four uieaiunga enurnei ateil 
under that topie. (j.M.is.) 

Discontinuity (in logic) : sec Multitude. 

Discord [Lat, dis^ apart, + cor, heart J : 
Ger. Missidaug, Diss(manz\ Fr. dissonunf'e ; 
Ital. dissonanza. See bliOKU. (E.O.T.) 

Discount [IR- • disconter] Lat. dis^ away, -f 
cmnputare, to count]: (Jer. Discf/nto: Er, c«- 
cfnuple; Ital. sconto. The diflercj ce in value 
between the right to receive a thing at once 
and the right to receive it at some future time. 

The dilference between discount and interest 
is one of form rather than of 6ub.stance* If 


A buys of tor $95 the right to receive $100 
a year hence, the transaction takes the shape 
of a discount. If A loans B $95 with the 
provision that he shall receive at the end of 
the year $5 more than the original $95, the 
transaction takes tlie form of an investment 
witli inteiest. But the legal and economic 
relations of the parties are exactly the same in 
the two cases. The ethical and philosophical 
cpiestions involved in the trainaction are dis- 
cussed under Interest. (a.t.jt.) 

Discourse; an older term for the Dis- 
rr-BsiVE (q. V.) process. See also Uni vebse 
(in logic). (j.M.n.) 

Discovery [Tiat. + C(X}2>erire^ : Ger. AW- 
deckung ; Kr. dtconverie] Ital. scoperta. Tl)e 
process (or result of the pmeesa) of attaining 
lo a neAV truth, a fact or relatitm of facts not 
forming part of already estalilished knowlciige. 

The term has a twofohl implication: (i)of 
an ideal anteceilent, a suggestion, precoiice|>- 
tion, or hypothesis ; (2) of the establishment 
of the ideal antfcedent as objectively true. 
Discovery is therefore most intimately con- 
nect ed with proof. It is often contrasted 
with Invention (q. v.). 

Literature: Whewell, PhihiS. of Discovery 
(i860); G. Goke, xlrt of Scientific Discovery 
(1878). (R.A.) 

Discrepancy: Harmony, and In- 

consistency (in logic). 

Discrete [Lat. dmiretus, separate]: Gei*. 
discret] Fr. discret\ Ital. discreto. (i) Dis- 
continuous (see UoNTiNUiTV, and Continuum). 

(2) in logic: sfiecifically but not geiierically 
differeiit. Discrete notions are tho.se wdiich 
aie co-ordinated under a more general 
notion. (j.m.il) 

Discrimination [Lat. discrimm, tlmfc 
which separyteB|: Gei*. Cditefscheidung, Dis- 
tinction; Fr. discrirninafum, distinction; Ital. 
distinzione, discrimiuuzione (Buccola). (1) A 
judgment of difference Ixdwcen two or moi e 
objects, each of which is discerned from the 
total context of experit'nce at the time. 

(2) Used for (.’oiificioasness of Diekbrknce 
( q.v.) in cases of successive Beiisation, espe- 
ci.'illy under experiineutal conditions, the 
full expression being Sense Discrimination 

(q. V,). (O.F.S.-J..M.H.) 

As between I)isorimination (i) and Dis- 
tinction, for whicli the foreign terms are coin- 
inon, thcio seems to be a subtle variation iu 
the cluuacter of the judgment involved. Dis- 
tinctiou has become a logical term, to indicate 
H more formal and verbal judgment of differ- 
ence, in extreme instances resting on verbal 



DISCURSIVE — DISJUNCTION 

identity, logical con6if^tet)oy, &c. — *a disliiic- more of tlief^e terms in connect ion with mental 
lion without a difference^ — while judgment diseases is given in the topics SA^’ITY axd 
of discrimination has a more real oi* material Insanij y, and SrKKCTf (defects of). The 
reference, and with it a certain psychological general arope of mental diseases is indicated 
appreciation. For example, it i.s more apino- in the topic Mental Pathology; see also 
priateto say that I make a distinction between Abnormal rsYcnoLOGY. (J.J.) 

thest? two terms, than that 1 discriminate The gieat progress f>f nieiital pathology of 
l.etween them. The scholastics worked out to-day has been just that it has eslablisloMl 
many lefiinments in their distinctio distinct inherent dit^cases wduch have their 

tialh^rmlis.foTitiahs for which regular evolution and their distinct existence, 

special histories .should he consulted, (j.m.r) The great a]ieni.sts oI‘ the past — Pijiel.Estpiirol, 

Discursive f Lai. r//j?c?/rrcr«, to run about]: &c. — dealt mainly witli symptoms. (l.m.) 
OifiY. diticaraiv) Fr. {jmiHee) discursive] Jtal. Disharmony [Lnt. + Ur, rfp/iomi] : 
{facolfd) disrorsiva. Pertaining to the reason- Oer. J)isharni<mie : Fr. dcsharmonic] Itah 
ing or logical function of the mind. dlsarmonia. See HAitMONY. (e.u.t.) 

Discursive process is one which attains a Disintcgration[L{it.</V«-ff^<^^/7«r,wh()le]: 
result tlirongh a series of distinct «t( p}2, each (yow Dcslnteyraii^n ] Vi\disiat':>jr(ition] Ital. 
logically depending on those which precede, disintefjrazio'iie. (i) A general word tor all 
it is used in op]a)sition to Ixtiitiye: (q. v.), .sorts of decay, dec*. nq^o-s it ion, demoralization, 
as a])plicable to knowledge which is not the thought being that of a |K)sitive decline 
iuim'diatcly appreheiuled. The discuisive ftoin a previous si.ite to relative organi/a- 
faculty is an early designation of the reason- lion. (2) SpiiieePs use: see Integkation 
ing i'linction. Ilainilton speaks of the elahn- and Disintegration. (j.m.b.) 

raiive or discursive faculty {Mefaphysics, Disinterested Action: Ger. vneiyen- 
Levt. XX. v). ( ;f. Kant, l*nre lUason, trans. niitziy*’ iiandluny] Fr, action desmteressee] 

?.lielxU\i<)hn, Ward usi llie word inteb Ital. azione disiniercssatu. Action which is 

lection somewhat: in this sense {Eacyc. IlriL, not determinerl by a view to personal pleasure 
art,P.sycholoLy). ( f. Tntkllei.t. (j.m.ii.-g.f.s.) or private interest. 

Disease [lial. dumjioy trouMcj : Ger. The question concerning the nature and 
Krankheit ; Fr. maiadie ; Ital. malatiia. reality of disintoreFted action dominated the 
While disease rehrs to any morbid deviation controversies of the English moralists. The 
from nornml healtli — a disease of mind or discusshm was started l>y Hobhes, who lield 
body — it refei‘s specilically to a group of that Belt-preservation, and the desire of power 
morbid conditions which affect the .‘^amo part as a means to self-pieservatiuii, wvre the 
<»f tin* body and exhibit similar symptoni.s, source of all human ‘passions* or tendencies 
Mivdi as a tlisease of the lungs, a disease of to action. The controversy ceiitivd round 
the V»rain, liiight’i disease, a (Jiseaso of the the ‘disinterestedness^ of benevolence, v^diich 
will. Hobbos explained as due to desiro of power, 

An imjiortant distinction is drawn bt tw’een and Mandeville afterwards dedaxTd to be 
organic or structural diseases, in which there .simply self-love in disguise. Tlie chief op- 
is a lesion or pathological condition of iume jjoueiits of Ilohbes* view were Slnifteshury, 
part of the body; an<l functional diseases, in Hutcheson, and Butler. Butler contended 
which there is an irregular action of a part, that ‘ disinterestedness ' belonged not to bene- 
but without any organic abnormality. Any voleiiee only, but to all the )»rimary impulses 
malformation of a part of the body, or lack or ‘ particular passions V; these, he held, tend 
or exces.s of development, would form the directly to an object, and not to the (personal 
baais of organic, disease; while interference.s or ‘interested') pleasure of enjoying the 
with the ciretilation or d 5 ge.=ition or the ner- object. This view was also adopted by 
vouB processes would form the bsisis of a func- Hume. (T, Altbui.sm, BENKA'OLtxt'E. 
tional disease. Diseases are fuithor considered Literature: lioimi:s, FJements of Law; 
as to theii* couiBe, tlieir classification, their Butler, Sermons; M andeville, Fable of 
symptoms, tlieir tUagnoBis, their usual couise the Bees; Hume, Princ. of Mt>ra]s, App. 
or duration, their prognosis, and their treat- ii. (w.r.s.) 

ment. These aspects are equally of im|)ortance Disjunct and Coi\juuot; see Modality. 
in nervous and mental as in bodily diseases. Disjunct Species : see Spkcxxs (in 
and are in the main of medical rather than logic). 

psychological interest. Illujstrations of one or Disjunction: see Dirjunctiyb. 
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DISJUNCTIVE — DISPARATE 


Disjunctive [Lnf. dh’^iinujere, to join]: 
Ger. dispmcfiv; Fi'. (/?V/V>;/(7#/; Ital. dis^ 
giunfivo. J )isjvniotion, taken ^'enerally, is the 
natiic for the relation obtaining among tlu* 
co-or<]iiiate spi cies of a geJius ; a disjunctive 
judgment, tluMvforv, is one in which the 
assertion made is of such a relation. The 
relation may atl'eet either the juvd irate {S is 
either F or Q) or the subject (either X or Y 
is or a nuinher of pn'posit ioiis (either A is 
true oi- ,/i is true). The siroml type is either 
disjunctive in \erbiil expivs.sioii only, or does 
not require to be distinguished from tlie 
tliiid. The essential feature of the judgment 
is the piesence of an expr(\ssed alternative. 
Probably it is desirable to recognize in the 
disjunctive, as in otlicr tvfies of tosertion. 
a. gradation from ju’oposiiions wbi(di are 
highly com retc, of a kind often called divisive, 
to propositions of a biglily abslract cbaracter. 
A disjunctive syll(»giirm is gemually <lcrined 
as one in whicli tlie major is a disjunctive 
proposition and tlu? mi mu' a catcguiical pro- 
position, restricting tbe iiMlcterminateness of 
the :dtornai.ion statevl in the iviajor. 

.1 fisjunclive judgiiients and syllogi.sms .seem 
fir.st to bav(* been recognized by tbe peri- 
patetic followers of Aristotle, who regarded 
them a.s foim.s of condilional argument. From 
the mere foiiiial or grammatical point of view 
they were handle<l by tbe »St<»ic logicians, who 
tended towards placing them on a level with 
tlui hypothetical syllogism as a distinct genus. 
In modern logic, discussions regarding tin* 
disjunctive have concerned three points 
mainly: (i) wind her and in what sense the 
disjunctive involve.^ a sjjecial and independ»*nt 
general piindple, e.g. as Kant inaiiitaiiicd, 
the law of excluded middle; (2) whetlier the 
disjunctive assertion si»all be interpreted 
as iiiijdyiMg the excinsive character of tlie 
alternants stated ; (;3) how the disjunctive 
stands related to tlu? conception of tlie coiitciit.s 
of knowledge as a systematic whole. 

Literature: Pkantl, (hscin d. Logik, i. 
386 if., 446 if.; Kant, Logik, §§ 27-9. 77-8; 
Hamilton, Logic,!. 326 ff.,ii. 369 if.; Kkynks, 
Formal la'gic, JH. II. chap, ix, Pt. 111 . chap, 
vi; IIkadlkv, Ibinc, of I.ogic, Hk. L chap, iv; 
Lotzi::. Logik, 69, 7 1-4 ; IIo.saxqijkt, Logic, 
Rk. I. chap. \iii ; Lan<;k, Logische Stud., 

chap. V. (K.A.) 

Disorder (moral) iLat. dinA-ordo, older]: 
Oer. I^ti'UKrrahtfitf 'utorulisrlte Verdtrrhenhrft] 
I- r. desordre rtu ral] Ital. dimyrdine morale 
The stale of man as jiosses^hing impulaea to 
conduct inconsisteut with morality. 


*l'he technical use of thi.s term is mainly 
restricted to theologians, who regard this 
moial disorder as the effect of the Fall. The 
Fall, tliey hold, has made all mankind sulijeet 
to evil, and (according to (Ailvinistic theolo- 
gians) of themselves altogether incapable of 
any good. In this view tJie moral disorder 
amounts to total depravity. Goodness comes 
only fnmi the supernatural grace of God ; 
even tin? natuial virtues (or wbat are called 
virtues) displayed by the siuritually univ- 
gciierate are not rocognized as exceptions to 
this doctrine of total depravity. 

The ]>reseuce of moral disorder (in the 
sj iise of tendencies to evil) in bumau nature 
is a fact of universal experience. But tbe 
tlnory of the fact aluivc given is only 
puidered necessa ry ]>y the nssn nipt ion that 
man was originally civatcd perh-ct, and there- 
after lost all p(>\vcr of \vell-tl{*ing. A hist 01 y 
of human <le\u‘lopment has to show both how 
anti-moral tendencies liave arisen and per- 
sisted, and also the gradual pi'ocess of mura- 
lizatioji. Uf. .VlouAL ( )hi>j:u. (w.r.s.) 

Disparate jiait. > 7 ls* 4- par, etpial j : Ger. 
i dittjumit, verHclnedenartiy ; Fr. disintrufe, (jirn- 
\ nut ions OH notions) hetcroijines <^l.m.) ; Ital. 
i disparato. ‘ t^ualit at ively distinct, assentations 
of tin* ditferent sens<*s' (Herbart). 

Wundt {Idn/siol. FsgclioJ., 4lh cd., i. 286) 
gives as criterion of di.sparate (or versed lieden- 
j nrtige) sensations the laek of intermetliate 
I 'tages or of continuous transition from one to 
the other, whicli occurs only in sensatioms of 
different senseis; they an* opposed to (pialita- 
tively similar (glcichai tige) sen.sations, be- 
tween which Mitdi a continnous transit ion is 
possible by variations in tbe stimulua (cf. 
Kiilpe, Outlines of Psych'd., 278). 

Idsparate ndarnil points are points that arc 
not ‘ identical.’ See Cokrksponding Pojnts, 
and loKNTiC'AL Cf. Wundt, Physinl. 

Psychol. (4th cd.), ii. 174. (j.m.ij.-l.b.t.) 

Disparate (in logic). A term apj>lied to 
notions which do not fall within tlio sphere 
of any common notion (t xcept of great g(?ner- 
ality), which have therefore no coinmem 
eicmentR of comprehension, though ca)>a.ble, 
at the same time, of having portions of their 
spheres commoM. 

'I’luTc has never been a fix(?d doctrine re- 
garding the term disparate or its use. Cicero 
[defines di.'^ptrate a.s ‘ quo^l al) alicjua re per 
i oppoj-ilioneni negationis separatur, ut sapere, 

I non sapere.’ Boet hius(cf. Frantl, Gesclud. Logik, 
i. 686) begins the mor<? modern tendency by 
dciiiiing ‘disparata, quae tantum a se diversa 
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DISPARITY — DISPOSITION 


Bunt nulla contrarietato pugnantia/ The Ari- Litfrature : Ctt. Darwin, Origin i)f S])ecif‘s 
stotelian tradition Ih represented by Burgers- (1859); A. R. Wallack, Island Life (1880); 
dyk*s definition, ‘ (lisparata sunt, quorum uuum A. Kkhnkr, Nat. Hist, of Plants; W. J, 
pluribus opponitur, eodein modo' (/ws«. S ollas, On the Origin of Fresb-wator 
1.95; cf. Pl ant 1 , d. Zoz/VX:, iv. 52, 133). Faunas, Trans. Roy. Soc, Dublin, ii, iii 

The definition here given corresponds to (1884). (c.i.l.m.-e.sg.) 

Leibnitz' treatment (AW?^ iv. 2, § I ), Dispersion Circle: see Physiological 

from whom it has found its way into the Dispersion Circj.e. 

modern logics. Disposition (Lat. dispmere, to dispose]: 

LiUrai'ure: Hamilton, Logic, i. 209-24; Oer. Disjjositum; Fr. disposition; IfaJ. dis- 
Uebeuweg, Logic, § 53 > Bradley, in Mind, posizione, (i) An etfect of previous mental 
N.8., iv. (R.A.) process, or an element of original endowment, 

Disparity (logical): see DisrARATK (in eapahle of entering as a co-o])<?rative factor 
logic). into subsequent mental process. (2) A Pre- 

Dispensation [Lat. dis 4- to disposition (q*v.). Sense (i) is recorn - 

ponder, nspiile] : OtT. Krlass- ineitded. ; 

untf; Fr, dispeimition, dispose; Ital. dis- (3) Hering iis(‘s tlie term for tlie after- 
j>enm. Emphjyed, in connection with ndigum, efli-rt of genei'al Adaptation (visual). O-mlt.) 
in two distinct sen.ses: (i)An or gener- The term is applied both to consciousness 
ally diffused set ol‘ ethico-religious cireum- and to nervous action (sec the next tf-pie). 
stances under which huinniiity, or a portion Dispositions are both congenital (as impulse 
of it, is said to live; e.g. the Mosaic dispensa-jor native tendency = Predisposition) ami 
tion~' ruled by tlie law; the ‘gospel' dis- ' arquired (jie(|uired tendency). In recent 
pemration — rulefi by Gkaoe (q. v.). j discussion (Lipps, Stout, Holler, &c.) dispo- 

(2) After the (•hiirch had evolved it.s or- i sition lias this broad meaning, wdiile pjnstell- 
gjuu/alion. a member who broke its rides or ; 11 rig applies to acrjuired tentlencies, as in the 
customs could be. restoreil to follow-sbip only | ‘ setting' of the attention (Kfilpe, Outlines of 
by 1 e[)entiiig and pemmee. The lat ter became 1 § 74, 4). On the mental side, th'* 
so severe in the cotirst; of time, that it could not : charactoristie thing alauit disposition is its 
well be enforced in all cases:. The relaxation : preparatory influence in the dcderinination 
allow ed by tlie Cliurch is called a dispeiiBation. I of subsequent .states of mind. It represent.^ 
It is now iqqdied to any departure from ‘ impulse or habit under arrest. Omsidi red 
established law or custom of the ecclesias- with reference to the event towards which its 
tieul organization, duly permitted by the determining iiiHiience is directed, it enters 
recognized autliorities. Tlieoi elieally, dis- j into expectation. In psycbopliysical expi ii- 
pensation can lie granted only in affairs iiieiits it sbo\vs itself in so-called Antkmpa- 
reJjiting to law recognized as ‘ liuman ' by the : TTON (q.v.). The typical rise and gradual 
Church. (r.m.w^.) growth of an acquired dis:j>osjtion is a func- 

Dispersal [T.at. disp^rsus, scattered] : Ger. tion of accommodation through a serie.'^ of exer- 
Verfirnttahj, Aushreiturtij ; Fr. dissiminatifyn ; rises. l:f ABJTlJATlON(<j.v.)i8 applied to tliispro- 
llal. disst iuinaziune. The means by \vhirh the cess — a translation of the German Kinubung. 
seeds, eggs, or embryos of sedentary plants or Lif.tralurf. \ Lipps, Gnindtliatsaehen de.s 
animals are distributed over a more or less »Seelenlebens ; Stout, Analytic Psychol., i, 
wide area. and Manual of IVvcliol. ; Hom.er, I'syelio- 

Disjiersal fi>inis an interesting and im- logic; Wuiasek, Arch. f. sys. Plalos., 11 . 1 , 
portant subject of study in botany. It is 1897, 273. (.i.m.b.-q.v.s.) 

effected by the wind, by water ciuTonts, and Disposition (nervous). The tendency of a 
by animals. In many cases the serds are nervous omitre. system, or element to funet ion 
provided with secondary structures, flattene<l in a particular manner, eith.er from native 
expansions, plumes, Jiooks. spines, &c., by eiidowmont or from previous functioning, 
wliich disposal may be furtlieretl. In animals German pbys-iologists use the wordPahnung, 
(bucIi as molluses and eoelenterates) dispersal which includea the actual canal izat ion (Waller) 
is gemuTilly effected by currents. In some or aimtoiuical pat li-inaUing wliieh results freun 
river forms mean.s are provided to clieck dis- continued nervous discharges in tlie same 
persal, which would entail the swei'ping of direction. Dispo.sit ion has functional reference, 
the young out to sea. In some Protozoa the land the English term Facilitation (q.v.) has 
gpores are disju rsed by the wind. : been suggested for Baluiung. (..t.m.b,, g.v.s.) 
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DISPUTATION — DISTRACTION OF ATTENTION 


According to VV'uudi, tliis functional dispo- 
sition constitutes the physiological basis of 
ideational association (PJtysioh Psychol., 4tli 
ed., ii. 473), and therefore of retention. In- 
herited dis[)osiuonB (see Peedtspositiox) are 
the h.-isis of iiistim tive actions. (E.n.T.) 

Disputation: see Ouligations (in lugic). 

Dissent : sro Objec tion ; and cf. Assent, 
and ( %:)NSKXT. 

Dissimilar (and •ity ): see Hi- sExMBLANCE 
AND SlMlLAiaTY, WjlOLE (logical). 

Dissociation jLut. Jis -j- soclvs, a com- 
panion]: Ger. Dh^o^iation] Ft, dissociation \ 
Ital. dUsoc'indonf. The process l>y which we 
come to discriminate within a'Nvhole components 
which have not been di. crimituitcd in previous 
expei ieiices ol‘ this whole. (g.k.s., j.m.b.) 

Dissociation (law of). When a and h 
have occurred togethei’ as ))ai ts of llie same 
total ohjt ct, witliout heiiig discriminuled, the 
occuiTfiice of one of them, «, in a new' com- 
bination, favouis the discrimination of 
a, h. aiid 0^ from each other. ‘What is asso- 
ciated now with <»ne thing and now with 
another, tends to become dissociated from 
either, and to grow into an ol)>ct of alistract 
contemplation hy the m nd. One might call 
this the law of “ ditsociat ion hy varying con- 
corniiants ** * (James, Prhic. of PsyolinhA. ',0^'). 
&>t?e also .Stuiupf, (''ch^r Jen fxycholojiseheti 
rrsjyrung drr RaumxvyrstAhtuij, 130-4 
{Unfe/rsrhieJm inrd nnt\ was getrentit irahr- 
genommen v;or(Ien ist, 132). (<?.F.s., j.m.b.) 

Dissociation (and Disaggregation. iy:\- 
thologicaO: G(M'. Dissociation {Attfiijffunij) ., 
]*h'. (lissociatvm iJhagregation); Ital. diaso- 
cimitym iJisgrega:ioi/f'). In general, di.sso- 
ciatioji refejs to the converse of the processes 
of evolution or building up of function.s of 
which life so largely coiisl.sts. 

Dissolution or degeneration exhibits the 
l;reaking down of more highly devo]op>ed 
structures into simpler ones, tl»c retrogression 
fj(«m a more highly ceiiijilex and elaborate 
stage to a less dcvehjped one. Dissocia- 
tion more specifically refeis to special forms 
of mental abnormality of the tyj)e thus 
outlined. 

fsucli abnormalities may be very slight in 
character, representing mfTcly the momentary 
lapse of the most completely develojaid func- 
tions of tlio mind. When more grave they 
are fre<juently termed Disaggiegr.tioii. In 
Connect ion with the study of Ati'entiox (q.v,), 
of IIali.ucinations (q.v.) and iLUTh^ioxs 
(q. V.), of disorder.s of Personality (q. v.), and 
of (JoN.scjousNKss (q. V.), states of dissociation 


and disaggregation are constantly met with. 
The main trend of conscious thought 19 ap- 
parently disintegrated, and a portion of the 
stream is dissociated fj om the rest ; so that 
the siihjjct, wbile in his normal state, is 
unaware of wdiat has taken place in the ah- 
iiorinal or dissociated state; tuid in turn in the 
latter state seems hut dimly conscious of his 
surroimdiugs and his normal personality. 
From the moinentarv interruption of collected 
thouglit, known as abstraction or reverie, to 
actual hallucinations ; from somnambulism 
and ai-tilicially induced stales of hypnosis to 
liysferiii and mania, the role of dissociation 
may be clearly )’ecognized. What the nature 
of the proi ess in the central nervous systetu 
may he, wldch ])rings about these ebanges, lias 
been the Kubject of theoretical interi>retatiou, 
which may be profitably considered in con- 
nection with the doctiine of pensoiiality and 
of iiaJIucinatious. 

Literature: titles cited under the topics re- 
ferred to aliove, especially the works of Jamks, 
PiKiiuE Janet, Binet, Ribot; also Pauish, 
Hallucinations and Illusions (icSijy). (j.j.) 

Dissonance ( Rat. dis sonare, to sound ] : 
Oer. Dissonany ^ ; Fj*. dissoiutnce ; Hal. disso- 
nanzti. See Gonbonance. (k.b.t.) 

Distance: see ICxtensio.v. and Space. 

Distance ( v i bu al p 1 *r i: e j )t i o n o I ) : see Dr^ ct i r . 

Distinct and Distinctness: see Clear 
AND Distinct. 

Distinct Term : see Quantity (logical). 

Distinction: see Discrimination. 

Distinguish: see Discrimination. 

Distraction fLat. dis + trartus, drawn]: 
Oer. Zer.streutheit ; Fr. distraction ; Ital. distra-- 
zimie. (i) A slate of disti action exist.s when a 
plurality ofdi.sconm eted objects tend simultune- 
ously to ocojjpy at tentioM, so that it cannot be 
eflecl ivcly exercised upon any one of t hem. See 
Attention (and delects of). 

(2) Patliologi(‘al. There are several irre- 
ducible caj^es: (a) from Abseni'-mindkdnebs 
(q. V.), from excessive concentration or jire- 
occu|«dion, possibly delusional; (6) from in- 
capacity to concentrate steadily ; (c) bom too 
fewer too many excitations badly systematized 
or in conflict among thcmbelves. See Pierre 
Janet, AntMnatisme ps/,chologi(pu (1889), and 
ICtat menial des Ifyst^rigueH (1893). ( l . m .) 

Distraction of Attention (<rxpci imcntal): 
Gei. AbUmJeung der Aufmcrkmrnhdt \ Fr. 
distraction dc V attention ; Ibil, distrazione 
deW attmzione, A state of inattention arti- 
ficially produced by positive stimulation of 
tlie atlention to something else, 



DISTEIBUTION — DISUTILITY 


The stiite of inattention may be inrluoed 
most easily by the supervention of a distract- 
ing stimulus upon an already existent state 
of attention. It is theoretically important 
that the state of inattention should be ex- 
iiniinctl, since we wisli to know what are the 
attributes of the simple processes given in 
that state, and what results the measurement 
of sensibility and sense discrimination yields 
during inattention as compared with the re- 
sults gained during attention. The probleiTi 
is, however, still very far from solution. It 
seems that only the error methods can be 
employed (see Psychopiiybical Methods), 
that the distraction must be continuous and 
must have a strong affective tone, and that 
scumts fulfil the ref|uircd conditions better 
tliau any otljer form of distracting stimulus 
hitherto tried. (e.b.t.) 

Tn this article (and others) the teniis 
‘sensibility’ and ‘sense discrimination* are 
substituted for Sensitivity (q. v.) and 
vSensjblk Disokimination (q. V.) useil by 
the writer. (j.M.ii.) 

Litfraturei Betstet s, Diss. (Dorpat, 1889); 
tVi])irs in the Anier. J. of r>sychol., by 
Daniels, Hammn, Moyek, Biik’h, Daeejno- 
TON, &c. ; MtixSSTEnBERo, Psychol, llev., i; 
Binet, Bev. P}iih»s., xxix, 138, xxx. 136 : Dk 
Sanctis, Patel. dolV attenzione (j 898). (e.b.t.) 

Distribution (in )>iology) [Lat. diatri- 
hxure?^: Uer. VerWeiluny. VerUitung \ Ywdia- 
irihution gcographlque ; Itid. distrihuzivne, 
bii)-corolotjia. That blanch of biology whicli 
deals with the distribution of animals or 
plant .s in space (chorolugy) and in time 
(cluonology). In 1837 Sclatcr establishe<l 
six great zoological regions. 

Lilfrature : dk (’andolee, Gcognipliie 
l)i)tanique (183^3); Oetmaxn, Marinengeo- 
graphie; the wwks of Sclatee (1857 and 
1899), A. Meeeay (1866), A. E. Waixace 
(1876-80), A. Heiu‘Bin (1887), and F. E. 
Beddarj) (1897), on the Distribution of 
Animals; Baker, Klcmentarv Lessons in 
Botanical Geography (for the Distribution of 
Plants). (C.LuM.-E.S.G.) 

Distribution (in economics) : Ger. i>?s- 
trdnifim; ¥v. distrihutlon; Ital. distribuzitms. 
The economic p»m*es8 by which the bliaics of 
the product which go to labour, capital, 
natiiial agents, &c., are determined. 

The analysis of pi ice into rent, wages, and 
profits is very old, and is fully developed in 
Smith's Wealth of Natrona, Ricardo showed 
the existence of certain peculiarities in regard 
to rent, and anticipated the form of modern 
1. 2 


anal) sis on this subject. J. B. Say (1B03) 
made distribution a ‘ department' of political 
economy, co-ordinate with production and con^ 
sumption. Most English writers have made 
a fourth department — (‘xchange. 

According to the theory currently held, of 
which Marshall is the acknowledged exponent, 
there is in each year a net income or ‘ national 
dividend.' wliicli is divided into component 
parts liy economic laws, and wliich is capable 
of statical analysis. According to another 
theory, first developed by Newcomb, that 
which is (iistiibuted is essentially a fiow 
rather than a quantity, and the attempt to 
analyse it by static methods involves gi*eat 
danger of fallacy. 

Literature : Marsh all, Princ. of Econ., i. 

(A.T.H.) 

Distribution (in logic) : Ger. Vertheilung, 
Liatributian ; Fi‘. disfrlbuiton; Ital. distribu- 
ziime, 'fhe abstract name distribution now 
signifies in logic the .stati? of a term in a j>ro- 
positioii, in regard to its quantity. A term is 
said to be <li«tribiited, when it is taken univer- 
sally; it) be undistributed, when it is taken 
particularly. 

The modern sense of the word dis-tribntion 
i^eems first to have been fixed by Petrus llis- 
panus (see Prantl, Gesch, d, Logik^ iii. 60 f.), 
who defines it as ‘multiplicatio termini com- 
munis per signum univcisale facta, ut cum 
dicitur omuis l.omo,’' iste terniinus “homo*’ 
distribuilur,’ and thus icstiicts the application 
to terms taken universally. The earlier usage, 
from Cicero onwards, regarded* 1 distribution as 
the process of considering the effect of the 
quantifying a<l<litions by which a term was 
made universal in up|>lication. (R.A.) 

Distribution of Errors : see Ee k ( )k.s, and 
cf. Variation (statistical treatment of). 
Distributive Principle: see Symbolic 
Logic. 

Disutility [Lat. c/ts-f «^J' 7 iVa.s-] : Ger. 
jfdclive ; Fr. d'ttti/iie] Ital. in- 

utiliUl (rare — K.M.). The sum of the motives 
which tend to counterbalance the estimated 
utility of a line of conduct, and wbicli, at 
the economic margin (see Marginal Incre- 
ment), are just equal to that utility. 

The early writers on utility treated it as 
nearly synonymous with pleasure, and used 
pain as its antithesis. But utility can pro- 
bal)ly not Im treated as equivalent to pleasure; 
and even if it could be, there is necil of a word 
to express the counterbalancing motives more 
fully than pain does. For instance, in Jevons* 
Theory of Political Ec&nomy^ we arc led to 
^9 IT 
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tiiat a man continues to work as long- as 
the plciisnie fnan the oaniings is in excess of 
tlie pain involved; and that ho stops at a 
point of iiidijVoronce. But a luiinbor of other 
causes besides actual pain mav lead him to 
Fto|); in otln r words, lie ina\' luive an excess 
of pleasure in work at the sto]>ping punt. 
Tin* ]»ain plus these other motives — in case 
tlioY can l>e logically snpei added — eonstitntes 
the disutility; or, as Marsliall calls it, ‘ dis- 
commodity.’ (A.T.lt.) 

Diverse and Diversity: seeBF.SEMnLAxri: 
ANI) Sjmilaiuty, and cf. J)tffkri;x('K. 

Divided Proposition, &c. ^in logic) : see 
Modality. 

Divination: see Magio. 

Divine Government: see Goveunment 
( divine). 

Divine Rig^ht : (h r, goftUi*hf>s Recht; Fr. 
(froit f/irin: Ital, dir i (to divinn. Itiglit cou- 
ferr(‘d by God. The plirase is ebietly u.^ed to 
express tbe theory that kings hold their autho- 
rity, not from the choice or consent of their 
euhjootp, but from God him.stdf. 

It has been the pjolii’V of m arly all rulers 
to represent their otfic<’ as sacidl: * There *s 
such divinity doth hedge a king’ {/Jamht/iw 
5) ; hence th' iv frecjiu nt alliance with reli- 
gion. But the idea of divine right came 
inost. to tlie front in Fngland in the 17th 
cetitnry, during the disjmtos of the Stuarts 
with the people. At the Bestoralion, 1660, 
it was the accepted Royalist doctrine. Sir 
Robert Fiinier (in various writiiigs from 1648 
to 1680) based it on the patriarchal authtu ity 
of Adam as father of tlie human family. His 
conclusioji was that constitutional liberties 
were not righr.s of the j^cople, but gracious 
com e.ssions of tlio king. Kilmer was answered 
by Algernon Sidney and Locke, Die latter as 
champion of the Revolution of 1 688. l^y r 760 
the ’J’ory doctrine I»ad jiassed into an acijuies- 
cence in a de fovio government. Tin? older 
doctrine had an ephemeral revival at the time 
of the Holy Alliance, 1814, > 1 ' fi<-tuns to be 

lield by the present empeior of' Gf rmany. 
Gf. Absolutism, Passive Ojikdiente, Mon- 

AKtllY. (J.B.) 

Divine Type : Ger. t/Micher Tyirus ; Fr. 
dirin: lial. tipo diidruu A <jualitY or 
character r>f material things, which is regarded 
as expressing the divine character. 

While tlie general thought is that of sym- 
bolism (s(e SvMriuL), it has been elaborated 
in detail by Hnskin (Mod. Painturs, ii), by 
wb«)in infinity is treated as tbe type of divine 
iiie«>mj)reliensiblencss ; repose as that of divine 


permanence; symmetry, of divine justice 
&c. (J.H.T.) 

Divinity: see Go». 

Divisibility [T.at. divima, from dividere 
to divide]: Ger. Theilharh‘lt\ Vt. dinsihiUte \ 
Ital. dtnsibillld. Tlie property according to 
wbich any quantity or whole is resolvable 
into ]>artR, which remain parts of this whole. 

The dificrenliae of the coiicept of divisibility 
consist (i) in actual resolution, not mere 
d i.^ti IK t ion , of parts. M any cases of Q it a xtjt y 
(q. v.) admit, as quantities, of tlistinction of 
parts, while they cannot he resolved into 
these parts: snch is a liiological organism. 
(2) in restdniion into parts which retain their 
quantitative relation to the whole. Ghemical 
analysis, for »'xainple, does not illustrate 
divisibility — except on tlio purely quanti- 
tative tIuKoy of atomic welglits. a mental 
whole or object i.s not divisihb*. Indivisihility 
is usually used not to cover all cases to which 
divisibility (h)es not ;i])]>ly. hut onlv cases of 
miiiiinum, including infinitely small, (juantities. 
(’f. the cross-references made under Atom 
(various topics). 

The proldem of the divisibility of matter 
early arose to plague philosophers : cf. Monad. 
That of linite and infinite divisibility consti- 
tutes one of the antiiiomics (cosmological) of 
Kant (Critique of Pure liatson^ in loc.). 

JJteruture: see tlie exlen.^ive citations 
given by Eisi.er, Wdrteih. d. pliilos, B -grlire. 

* Teilharkeit." 

Division ^ logical) [I. at. dividere, to divide I • 
Ger. PintJieU uufj ; Fr. divis^ioii ; Ital. dirisimtp. 
The le.'-olution of a genus into its consti- 
tuent .specif 8, »)r the analysis of tlie extent ot 
a general notion. 

80 defined, the proeess of division fiml.s its 
tlieoretical lower limit at cla.s.ses not pre- 
senting fejitiires, variafion in which detcu- 
mincs classes of less extent. Such classes 
were called inflma species \ they were the 
iialivisihles or atoms in the Aristotelian scheme, 
and were regarded »s natural kinds, types fixe<l 
in nature. In a less ohji dive way the Arisio- 
telian logic defines the sn|>crior limit, or 
(jmera — c.his.se8of widest extent, in wliich there- 
fore the determining marks arc at a minimum. 
The process implii s the rules : that the con- 
stituent sqiocies or divhling members in each 
divi.^ioii shall he determined by variation in 
re.spcct to one and the same feature of thegeneric 
marks, called the Jumlamentum diHsioriis; that 
the constituent species shall exclude one an- 
other ; that the species shall exhaust the genus 
or divided whole. In a continuous series of 
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divisions and subdivisions, it is also advisable 
to secure that the successive fundanmUa 
(livuiu'uis selected should si and in a ref^ularly 
descending scale «d’ specilii ation.Ti/ fiat did aio 
•per salluin. Cf. Gkmis (in loffic). (k-A.) 

Bivisiou of Labour: Oer. A rheitHtheilun<j\ 
1-r* division du travail ; Jtal. diddoae del 
lavOTO* The svstoin under which different in- 


duriiig his earthly life Christ possessed a 
plicnomi'iial or phantom bo<ly, not ii real or 
natural one. 

This ‘heresy' was an early result of the 
nianydifficulties connected with the prob]«‘m of 
two natures in a single personality. Cliri^tiaii 
apoloiLiists, like Clemens Alexandrinus, re- 
garded the Docf tfie us a regularly c«>nsfcituted 


dividuals, instead of lalKUiring to supply eaclijseet, founded hy .filling Cassiaiins. Th<‘ truth 
his own wants, specialize tlieir production, and | rather is that i)oceiisrn was an inevitable ac- 


rely on llie products of otliers tor a large part 
of tlieir consuinjition. 

Tile 8 V stem is described bv Greek w'rilers 


companiment of the piculiar speculations of 
the Manicliaoans and Gnostics, the forincr 
taking a more extreim* view than the latter, 


(Xenophon and Aristotle), ami its workings | and extending thoir phenomenalisni, not only 
were elucidated by l:>e< ciuia and Turgot, j to Chri.st's body, but jiraeticfilly to all occur- 
Tin? name, ‘division of labour,’ is due to | renews coniiccted with his life as a man (the 
Adam Sinilh. Wakefield, Mill, and others j crueilixion, resurroet ion. &c.). .Some of the 
have shown that division of labour is .simply j later mystics, like Hoelmu’, have displayed 
the most olivious among many forms of labour j Docdic leanings. Of. Gnosticism, and Mani- 
co>operation ; and Wakefield went so far a.s j cir.ua SM. (ti.M.w.) 

to opposes the current use of the term as iii-j Documentary Hypothesis: Ger. l^rermi- 
cornad and misleading. In tin’s last part ieiilar Fr. de Vh'iwgih 

his Ideas have not found accrptance. For ihe- iirhnitif] Ital. ij)otesi docamenJaria. A hypo- 
effects of division of labour see Smitb, Wealth thesis regarding the ompositi^m ofthe booksof 
of Aafions, b.k. L chap. i. (A.T.n.) i the Bible out of which the HiGHEii ( 'kiticism 

Dizziness [AS. dt/sif, foolisli, stupid] : i (q.v.) nniy l»o gaid to liavc sprung, Itcon.^isted 
Gci\ ^chu'inddifvfidiL DrehschwinJel ; Fr. ver- j e.^.seniially in thetlicory tliat discrepancies were 


ti<je\ lial. rertifjioe. An organic sen.sation 
of whirling. Jack of balance, and confusion 
primarily .spacial. (J.M.B.) 

It is set u\i by rotation of Ibe body, .sharp 
jerking of the head, the movement of a l>oat 
at .sea, elevation above level ground, &c. ; to 
whicli may he added organic or lunctimial 


to be reconciled bv the reci gnitionof a plurality 
of documents, and of an cdilt*r who used these 
documents. It was originated by Du Tin and 
Wiisius, at the end of tlio i ytli century, 
and reached its zenith with Eichhorn and his 
gclniol in the last quarter of the i8th century. 
Literature: Dit Pin, A New IJist. of 


tronble.s of the auditory ap));iralus j Ecclcg. Writers ( Kng. tran-sA, i f. : Wix- 

Mduere), There is also di/zincss from sto- j sius, Misc. San a, T03 f,; Lowth, Prelimi- 


machic and toxic causes— from alcohol and 
poisons of many kinds. It is to be distingui.sbod 
from llic oesophageal sensation of nausea or 
sickness, whicti often accompanies it. Its 
.seat is in dould, hut in some ca.se.s it is 
probably the ampullae of the semicircular 
canals. 

The mode of origin of the sensation has 
been studied (i) by w/iy of experiment u]>on 
deaf-mutes, controlled liy autopsy, and (2) by 
rotation ex|K‘riments made with the normal 
human suhject. Vivlsectional experiment. s upon 
birds .md fishes (3) su.stain the general con- 
clusion that the canals constitute an organ for 
orientation, hut fuini.sh no evi«lcnce as to the 
presence or ab.sence of sensation. See Orikn- 
tation, Illusions of Motion (2), and Static 
Sknsk (also for Literature), (e.b.t.-l.m.) 

Docetism [Or. fioKt'o/, to imagine, appear]: 
Ger. JJoketlsmus; Fr. docetism^) lial. Doce- 
The doctrine of tlie Docetae — that 


nary Dis.^. and Trans, of the }V«.>phecies of 
Isaiah; J^irtiiioRN, Einleit. ins Alt. Test. ; and 
Urgeschichte (in Jh‘]>ertorinm f, Biblische 
u. Morgeiiliindisclie Litt.), iv, and espec. v. 
187 f. (ILM.W.) 

Dogma [Gr. ^oy/za, a thing thought] ; Ger. 
Do>fmu\ Fr, dogme\ Ital. r/ogma. (i) Any 
expression or emlKHliinent of an opinion or 
belief; a teaching or (h>ctrine explicitly stated. 
This i.s the primary sense of the term, and is 
relatively neutral as compared willi other 
usages, 

(2) A formula authorized by the official re- 
presentatives, or by the linally decisive ex- 
pounders, of the faith of the Cdiristiau Oluircb, 
or of any branch of tliat cliiu ch wliose teach- 
ing may be in question, such foimiila being 
expressive of what this religious hotly not only 
holds to be the truth, but officially requires its 
followers to accept. In a similar sense, the 
term dogma may be used to name the explicit 
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or official teaching? of any religious body wbal- 
ever, wbolher Cbiistiaii or not, although histo- 
rical luage connects the word dogma most 
frequently with the Christian Church, as re- 
presented by the decisions and formulations of 
the General Councils, or of the j)opes, respecting 
tlie faith, ami also, especially in more modern 
discussion, with the various ibnnulated creeds 
of the bodies into which Christendom has come 
to be divided. 

(3) An expression of a more or less fiinda- 
jnental and universal conviction, without any 
statement of the grounds for such conviction, 
or with an explicit rel'usal to attempt to give 
such grounds, or with an insufficient or iin- 
ci'itical statement of these reasons. 

In this sense the teiin is often used as a 
term of reproach, and in polemic philosophical 
writing freciuentJy imjiliea that the teaching 
called a dogma is held by the opponent upon 
iusuffici«-nt grounds. In tins sense one speaks 
of a Miiere dogma.’ In this sense too Kant 
reganls earlier philosophy, and esptHiaMy the 
Leibjiitz-Woiffian philosophy, as dogFiiiitjsm, 
and so calls it because of its failure to meet 
bis own critical roquiruinont’^. In order, how- 
ever. to give this polemic sense of the term 
dogma a moio precise I.ruudation, Kant him- 
( <L rairmi Vernunfij 2Jid ed.,765') di»“ 
t inguishe.' dogmas from niatiiematieal t heon;ms, 
as well as from principles of the understanding, 
and propose.'^, as the technical definition of 
dogma, the following: — 

(4) ‘A direct synthetic proposition upon the 

basis of mere conceptions’; i.e. an as'Sertion 
that, without the aid of mathematical construc- 
tion, or of appeal to the general conditions 
which make (uir experience pos^i])Ie, asserts of 
a subject wliat is not involved in the mere 
definition of that subjc<;t. (J.K.) 

Philosophy is inUrested rather in the 
proldem regarding the fOiirce,s of dogma 
than in dogma itself. Historically, very varied 
views have been held on this question. Homan 
(■atholics derive dogma from revelation a.<given 
in tlie Scriptures, and from tradition, that is, 
authority. ’J’he(uetic;d]y, the early Protestants 
quarried dogma from the Scriptures; but, 
practi'ally, a great deal f)f Hoinfln Catholic 
dogma passed into their scln^rlletf through the 
medium of the Chri:-tiaii couseioii.^ness oh a 
whole. 'J'his latter fact beg.-rh to become phuTi 
early in the 19th cejjtury, ( specially when the 
bi.storico-gencMic method was articulated. 
Hence, the question was coh8C»(msly put : From 
what source other than the Scrijiture is dogma 
derived, seeing that there is another source i 


Here great divtrgence of opinion became 
manifest. Some, like Schleiermacher, J. T. 
Beck, Scheiikel, and I*litt, relied on a subjec- 
tive source — ‘pious self-consciousness/ ‘con- 
science/ and the like. Others, like Martenseii, 
founded on a quasi-ohjective source — ‘the 
perfect mediation between the ideas of the 
Scriptures and the ideas of modern civiliza- 
tion.' The probhmi has recently attracted 
fresh attention in pliilosophicjd circles, thanks 
to the attitude towards authority taken by 
A. J. Balfour in 77ie Foundations of Belief 
and the similar tendoncies of Benjamin Kidd 
in Bi)Ctal Evolution, The fimdamental fallacy 
attaching to tbo st veral discussions of this 
second source, regarded from a philosophical 
standpoint. i.s tl»at they fail to analyse the 
process of thought of whicli dogma is a 
result. 

Literature : this is enormous, and is fully 
given in Herzog’s Real-Kncy(.‘.. ait. Dog- 
niatik ; Harxack, Hist, of Dogma (Krig. 
trails.), i. f., 359 f., vi. 33 f. ; PAMomt, The 
Foundations of Ifclief, 185 f. ; VV ai.laciij, 
Lectures and Essays on Nat. TheoL and 
Ethic.s. 73 f.; lliTcniE, in the lut. J. of Ethics, 
V. 107 f. (ll.M.W.) 

Dogmatics: Ger. Dogma tik; Fr. dog- 
matiqm\ Hal. dogmatica. The name given 
to that section of systtunatic theology which 
deals logh^ally with doctrine; it i.s olherwiso 
called doctrinal theology. 

Dogmatics has for its field all doctrinal ques- 
tions connected with God; those relating to 
man as a ndigious being, and the subject of 
God’s care; and tho.se arising from the ess»?n- 
tial relationship between G(jd and man follow- 
ing from the conelusions reached in the pre- 
vious sections. Tiie entire subject is bound 
up with the history of dogma, tts a preliminary 
upjraratus; and with speculative philosophy 
as an indispeiisable organon. 

Litm'atnre\ articles in the various theological 
encyclojH'diafi, e.g. IIkrzoci ; Bothk, Theol. 
Encyc., 100 f.; Sculeikumachkr, Dor christl. 
Glaubo; 1.i1pbixtb, Lehrb. d. Dogmatik; 
Dornkr, Sysi. of Christ. Doctrine (lilng. 
trans.) ; Frank, Syst. d. christl, Gewi.s.sheit.; 
Kahlku, Die Wiss. d. christl. Le.hre, 
ii ; H. SnitiiiTZ, Gruiidr. d. ovang. Dogma- 
tik. (r.m.w.) 

Dogmatism: Qtv,Dogmatmnu9\ Fr. dog- 
matisme\ Ital. dogmatimio, (i) A fonn of 
philosojihy which assumes a certain system of 
princi})les as its starting-point. Opposed 
to dogmatism are >ScvKFric.iSM (q-v.) and 
Criticism (q. v.). 




DOLrCHOCErilALIC — DOMESTICATED ANIMALS 
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In the strict sense, any philosophy is dog- as tantamount to dolus xvi. 3, DeposiH 

matic which avoids the Pyrrhonic scepticism, vd Contra, ^2) \ but only iu doteriniiiing civil 
Every discipline must start with certain uii- remedies {Diy.t xviii. 8, Ad Legmi (■•nmeliam, 
proved assumptions. In the broader sense, &c., 7). A s[)ecial action lay for dohes^ and it 
an uncritical philosophy which makes un- was the foundation also of a chdensive excep- 
nccessary assumptions is called dogmatic. So tion. Set* IMiilli more's Princ, and Afaxims 
the philosophy of the middle ages, which in of JurisprvAeace, xwiii ; Soliin’s TnstiL of 
tlio main took the teaching of tlie Church as Rrmian Law^^ 29, 72. Fraud, malice, or bad 
a starting-point, is dogmatic. faith, does not .seem to be an indispensable 

The current distinction l)etween dogmatism element in Joins malus {Jh'g., iv. 3, 18, § 5). 
as a principle and dogmatism as a method is ‘Dolum ex indicli.s peis]U( iiis probari convenit' 
not well founded. Since doginal ism is simply {Cods, ii. 21, l)e JJolo Malo, 6), (s.K.n.) 

the positing of unproved principles, any dog- Domestic [Lat. d<miesticMs, ladonging to 
matism involves a dogmatic method, and any the household J: Oer. (i) I{aus-{[ndustrie), 
dogmatic method involves dogmatism, (ii.n.s.) {2) Jceimisch \ Fr. dmnestv/iu: \ Ital. donu'stiro, 
(2) A|>plied specitically to the philosophy (i) Conducted within tin? home; thus the 
of (.'hristian in whom the dogmatic domestic systtun of manufacture is contrasted 

tendencie.s of prc-Kaiitiaii philosojdiy, and with the factory system. (2) CouAned to the 
notably of Leibnitz, are Raid to culminale. home countiy ; thus domestic trade is coii- 
Kant himsel! was a disciple of Wolff in bis trasted with foreign trade. 

‘dogmatic' or pre-critical period (see the In the development of modern manufactures, 
hiKtories of jdiilosopby). For Fichte's use, see it is customary to mark three periods: that of 
IdkaIiIsm, Ct. Dogma (3). (j.m.m.) the guild system, wdien the workmen con- 

li 

dolichocejihale'y li\\\.doHcorff(do, Long-headed; | labourei’*shoui*e; and that of the factory 8ysU?m, 
the opposite of llHACHVCEpnAnc ; having a i when he employs labour with buildings and 
cephalic index (rat io of maximum transverse | machines of his omti. The sweating system is 
diameter of skull or head to maximum aatei ior- j a survival of the domestic system. (a.t.h.) 
postiTior diameter) of consiticrably less than • Domesticated Animals; (^er. 
the normal; usually less than 75: 100. If a!Fr. anitnaux doTnesfigues Ital. animali do- 
further distinction is made between swh- \fne 8 tict. Those which are kept for ti»e service 
d(»]ichoee|iiialic and true dolichocephalic, tliejof man, or for his pleasure. It is not im- 
former would ineliulc skulls with a eephalic i probable that the choice of animals for 
index of 75’0i~77*77 : 100, and the latter, of j domestication was originally limited to those 
less than 75:100. Among dolichocephalic . which freely breed under the conditions 
races may he cited Wt'st African negroes, imposed by man. (c.i.l.m.) 

Aiahs, Kaffirs, &c, See Index ^with illustra- The principal iinportance attaching to do- 
tion), and Okatsiomi'TKY. (j., 1.) mesticiition, from the biological point of view, 

Dolour | Lat. dolor, paiiij: Ger. Schmtrz] arises from the great and permanent change 
Fr. doulmr; Ital. dolore, Bcxlily or mental ; brought about in the animals’ general condi- 
pain or suffeiing, hut particularly mental. It tions of life, e. g. of shelter, abundant food, 
is characteristic of Melancholia (q.v.). Tj.j.) artificial protection, limited breeding, &c., 
Dolus [Or. 5o\os]: Ger. Dolus \ Fr. dol\ most of which re>ult from artiticial selection 
Ital. dolo, (i) A crafty act, intended to mis- and afford scope I'ur natural selection. The 
lead another, and do him damage. changes of a bodily hind arc very great — 

(2) A wrongful act of the above di scription. amounting in m^ny cases to the production of 
This is moi e })reci»cly styled dolus maVus morphological differences fju' exeeediug those 
{Dig,, iv. 3, De Dolo Mato, i, § 2). whicii separate the majority of allied species. 

DoluSySn the primary sense, was often justifi- Yet the absence of stcriiity iiWr ss, as Huxley 
able or meritorious; as if the object of the early insisted, separates such struugly marked 
craft and injury wore a public enemy, or a ract s from true species (cf. Huxley and 
robber. It was then dolus hotius {Dig,, iv, 3, Poulton, as cited below). 

De Dolo MalOy 1, § 3). When there was no Darwin p.nuts out that, as said above, the 
such excuse, it was dolus vuilus, and dolus is environmental changes arc usually assisted by 
onlinarily used in Homan law in the meaning lulificial selection or weeding-out carried to 
of dolus muhis. Gross negligence was treated an extremely severe degree. And this con- 
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Dolichoceplialic[ Gr.^oXix<n',long,“f'Cf<#>^^X^, t trolled the capital ; that of the domestic system, 


(iofichocephaly lungkopftg ; 


.‘apitalist. einpK>yed labour in the 




DOMICILE — DONATISTS 


it would seoiu, upplios uoti^bly to ibe vows of mendicniicy, as well as those of 
the mental chaiaett is, e. tenipci ament, in- ehastity, poverty, and obedience. It soon made 
^enthiuss, eleajiliness, &e., which rapid progress, and is oi importance to philo- 
aie es^<'jilial in the cjioico of house and yard soiihy because Albertus Magnus and Thomas 
animals ; while pliysical characters, such as A (juin as sprang from its ranks. Later, some 
colour, sliape, &c., are often of aesthetic, J of the ‘ reformers before the 11 eforination/ like 
rjither than of utilitarian, value. Ihune^tica- Taiiler, Suso, Kckhai*t., and Savonarola, also he- 
tioii oilers extiaoi dinary opportunities for the loiiged to it. It is usually understood that the 
exj>(*riniental study of heredity, variation, j»romulgation of the dogma of the Imnniculute 
moditlcation, hylu*idism, &c., and also for that t.^oncept ion, by Pius IX, was a severe blow to 
of coitij)ar:itive psy^cliolugy. (j.Ai.n.-K.n.r.) the order. 

J.iitmUure: Dakwin, in his Ajiiinals and Litc^aturf.-. llRiiYOT, Hist, des Ordres 
riants under Domesticatioji (iS68), lias given monastiqm s; ( ■AU(>,8t.Domini((ueet lesDomi- 
a vast array of facts with regard to the origin iiicains ; Ki.kinkkmann, Der dritte Oideii v. 
of, and chaiiges undergone through, domes- d. ihisse d. heiligen Duininicus. (it.M.W',) 
tication; Hrxi.ky, Jtarwiiiiami (1893); Donation [Lat. dmuire, to give]: Cer. 
PouiTOX, Charles Darwin, 126, 129, 138, ScJtf^jikung; Vi\ ihmation; IX'A.dv/nazioiie, The 

(r.i.L.M.-K.B.i*.) technical name given to tlic edict (324) by 
Domicile (also wi itteii Domicil) j ijat. do- which Constantine the Croat is alleged to have 
mu'iinnn \ : ( lei*. HW/7v.v<7^. Domizil ; Vv.Jomi- | in.ule a portion of Italy over to the Papacy as 
c'de \ Itiii. doniicilio. The place where oneja gitt. The matter belongs to the larger dis- 
resides, with ilie intent to make it Ids home. ! ciission of the temporal power. The i dict w^as 
The domicile of a married man is ordinarily not known till the Stli century, ajid it was 
j'resnmed to he the home of his family, exposed ]>y Laurontivis Valla. 

Teinporary absences d(> not a iVect a domicile ; Lfttyrafure: Dantj:. Infeino, xix. ii2f, ; 
nor even a long residence elsewhere, when MOxcii, (Jeher d. enliclitete Sclienkung Con- 
thero is a continuing intent to return. *I)umi- stantins d. (Ji'ossen ; Mack, l.)e Donaiioue a 
cile of origin’ is that existing at birth. It is C. ^l. sedi Apost. oblata. (n.M.w.) 

that of the father or, in case oj an illegitimate Donatists ; Ger. Donatisien] Fr. Dona- 
cliild, of t !jc mullitT. A man\s domicile, as it ' ; Ital. Doaati^uL The name given to 

exists from time to time, is ordinarily that of: a S'ct of the ('hrisliaii Church in Poiuaii 
his wife and minor children. ‘ Porcnsic domi- Africa early in the 4th century, 
cile' is tliat which oiiclias in view of the law;, It was prohaldy derivcil from Donaius Mag- 
with rolereiice to doterniijiiiig the forum before nus.hi.sho|i of Carihage. During the Diocletian 
which he may sue or he .sued. A domicile, perseentinn. a wave of enthusiasm led Chri.s- 
undei- some .‘•y.‘>toms of law, may be cho.sen for tiaus to sntf« r every extiemity tor llieir iaith. 
such a purpo.se, without dLturliing tlie general Consocpieiitly, any one who gave up his Pible 
doiniriie. An ‘ elect ion of domicile ’ may also to the civil authorities carno to he called a 
extend to a choice lietween two ]>ermanent ^rm/f^nr.and incurmi mucli odium. The Dona- 
and rightful <lomicile.s, us in tlie cas»- of a child, fists luFI that uf) tradifor coidd etfectively fuliil 
born in a cuuntiy wliore his mother is tempo- the functions of the ja iefc-thood, and e.-jiecially 
rarilv' sojourning', wiio at Jiis majority can of bishop. Tliis view led to an open scliism 
elect between li is domicile of birth and his over the oleetloii of a bishop of Caitljage in 
domicile of natimiality'. See Fiench Code 31 1 ; the controversy c«)niiniied for a century, 
Oc//, Art. 9. and caused serious disorders fill, in 41 1, a 

‘Ft in eodnu loco singulis domicilium non conference was lield at Carthage between tlie 
anil.iigitnr, uhi ijiiis la.i ein, rermnque ac fortu- Donalist amH.’atholic parties-^ tlie latter being 


narnm simrum suimriam constitnit, luidc* 
inisus non sit disce.ssurus, si nihij avocet; 
unde cum profectiis est, peregrinari videfur; 
quo si rediit, pi regrinari iuin destitit’ {Code, 
X. 39, ])e Iruniia, &c., 7). (s.E.n.) 

Dominicans : Gi v. D(»nhtihaner ; If r. l)o- 
tninicarns) Jtal. iJcrmeuirAvni, Tlie name given 
to tlie brethren of the Order of St. Dominic. 

The soeietv was founded in 1216. It vva.s one 
of tile mendicant orders, the meniheis taking 


championed by Augustine. As a result, the 
Oatholic view was aitiimed; but tlie Donaiist 
party, de.si>ite the rigoiiiB of civil persecui ion, 
maintained itself till the 7t}i century, when 
it was Bubmt rged, with the rest of the Cliristiaii 
community, by the Saracen invasion. The con- 
troversy^ is jnteiesting for pliilo.sopliy of reli- 
gion, as having cdicited some of Augustine’s 
most eflective work 011 the relation between God 
and mail, and on the meaning of Catholicity. 
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DOJUmm LAW — DOUBLE ASPECT THEORY 


Literature : Oi»tatus Mit.kvitanus, De a82)eitn. The theory of the relation of mind 
Scliisniato Doimtistiuuin ; RiunKK, Doiuitus ami body, whioli leaches that mental and 
u. Augustinus; J)kuts(’H, Drei Acteiistiicko z. bodily facts are piirallel niaiiifestalioiis of 
Gesch, d. Donatisiijus; VOr/rFR, DerUrsprung a single umlerlybig unity, 
d. Donatisinug; Maknack, Hist, of Dogma The double aspect theory acknowledges the 
(Eng. ti’juis.), V. 38 f., 140!*. (R.M.w.) j iiicomparabiUty of material and conscious 

Donders* ILaw : Ger. i processes, a ml nuiin ta ins the impossilhlity of 

(.Tt’setz (drr Augenh*Avajun[fen)\ Fr. lot deis reducing the one to the (uher. in terms eitlier 
imurementH dt\*t yf:iu\ dc ])onders\ Ital. leyye of inateiialism or idealism (spiritualism). It 
di JJouders. With parallel lines of regaid professes to overcome the onesidedness of 
‘ evi‘ry position of the line of ivgai d in relation ! these two tlieories by regiu ding lx)th series 
to the head corresjionds to a definite and j as only different aspects (d the same reality, 
invariable torsion value.* In Heludioltz’ i like t])e convex and the concave views of a 
language: MVitli ]>arallel lines of regard tlie | curve (G. H. Lewes) ; or, according to iinotber 
ajigle of torsion in both eyes is a function ; favourite metaplior, the bodily and tlie mental 
only of tlio angles of vertical and lateral dis- i facts are really the same facts expressed in 
placement.* j dilVerent language. Tltc most characteristic 

Dfiiulers' law is imiioitant (r) for sure : feature of the theoiy is its strenuous denial 
and easy recognition of dlreclion in the field j of the pt^ssihility of causal interaction l>etween 
of regard, and (2) for tlie aj)[)rehcnsion of,bt»dyand mind, or vice versa, in deference to 
the movement of ohjects iji the field when the ; the supinjsed necessities of tla? la\v of the 
eve itself has movcil. It was named after i conservation of energy. For intertiction It 


l>onderB bv Mclmholtz. See ObikntAtiox .suhstitutes parallelism or coiicomitajue. Each 
(law of ccmstaiit). ’ side seems to ‘get along l>y itself/ or rather, 

Lifto^fliire: Nedcrland^eh Lancet ; as Rain puts it, * we have always a two-J-ided 

(Aug., 1846), and I loll. P>eiir. zn d. anat. ; cause. The line of causal sequence is not 
u. physiol. Wissonsciuifleii (1848), i. jo5,!mind cau.sing bcxly, and body causing mind, 
384; ili:r/MH<u.TZ, Physiol, Optik (2nd • but mind-body giving birth to miml-hody ' 
ed.), 619; Wi XDT, PliNsiol. Psychol. {^{h \ {Mind and Body, 132). This doctrine of 
ed.), ii. 1 19; 1 1 KiMNG, in Ilerinaiiifs llaiulb, } ‘ a double-faced unity/ as Bain calls it, has 
d. Ph\si(d., Ill, i, 474; Auukbt, Physiol. | more leceiitly appropriated to itself the name 


< )ptih, 653; SANFcmi), ( Wrse in Kxper. j 
Psychol., expt. r3i, (k.b.T.) j 

Dounm superadditum [Lat.], A phrase j 
wliii h has occurred in the controvcisit .s tauw j 
<erning tlu? que.stion, ‘ What did Adam lose; 
when lie fell was his loss of soiuethijig j 


of Monism (q. v.). In stating the theory, the 
main stress is frequently laid upon tine un- 
broken i^equenceof the material facts; in that 
case the theory appioxiinates the doi.trine of 
comi?ciou.s automat ism, and tlie position becomes 
practically indivsi ingiiishable from the more 


jiatinal to him, or ()f Munething l>e>t<»wod upon ‘guaided and qualitied materialism* with 
him supcTiiaturally {d/mum sujrraddiffim) T which Ikiin, imlced, in the volume n'fcrrcd to, 
Piute.stants t* iul to hold that Adam lost ap]>ears to idemify it (cf, Mtnd and Body, 
somotliing which was a part of his proper 140), Wundr, on tlie otlier hand, wliile 
nature as human. Komaii ( atholic thcoJogians accepting the principle of psychophysical 
hold that he lost divine grace, and that thi.s parallelism in an einjurico-p.sychoiogical 
was \x diniuni mperaddiftitn, i. e, it formed no reference, gives it ultimately a mctapliysical 
pal t of Adam's essence, but was an accident — interpretation whic.b livings it uearcr to au 
sumeihing liesbnved by divine power. The idealistic })osition. Tlio theory, tlicretbre, 
question is of no importance for ]»hiloso|iby of while professing to harmonize materialism 
religion, except in so lar as it involves the and spiritualism, t)ccu])ics a position of somc- 
questiou of tin* possibility of man’s natural wdiat unstable eijuilibrinm between the two, 
knowledge of God, a denial of whieh would be and shows a tendency in dillerent expositors 
ea.'^y from the staiuipoint of the donum stiycr^ to relapse into the. one or t he otlier. 
additum theory. The doctrine of parallelism appeal’s as 

Double Aspect Theory: Ger, jmjclw- a meta|)hysical theory in Spinoza, for whom 
pltyeischcr rarallelmnus (not an adequate thought and extension are paralltd and co- 
equivalent, unless coiineeted with the identity ordinate attrilmtes of the one substance, 
theory of mind and body— K.G.) ; Fr. thcorie * Ordo et coiiiiexio idearum idem est ac. ordo 
de Vunite d deux fact!S\ Ilal. teoria del doppio et conuexio reruin ’ {Ethica,iu 7). 'Ohu^ctum 





DOUBLE IMAGES -- DOUBTING MANIA 


ideae huTnaiunn numtem const it ueiitis est Doubt (in loj^ic). Primarily the state of 
corpus, sive coitus extonsioiiis modus actn mind relative to a pixiposition requiring 
existoiis, ot nihil aliud ' (ii. 13, with its evidence but not having, for either its truth 
Scholion, ‘ omnia, quamvis diversis gradibus, or its falsity, evidence that is sufTicieiit. The 
tamoii aniniata sunt/). As revived in this implied rt hronce is always psychological, ajid 
century, it owes its currency (i) to the advance the state is definable in relation to belief and 
of physiological psychology, which demon- disbelief, not in relation to knowledge pro 
strata's the closeness of the connection between or con, (r.a.) 

the nuiterial and the mental; (2) to a perce])- Doubt (insanity of) : see Doubting Mania. 
tioii of the crudity of pure materialism ; (3) Doubting Mania : Ger. ^tceifdmcJu, 
to the formulation of the doctrine of the Grubelsucht \ Vr, folic du doote\ HA, follia 
conservation of energy, wliicb is sometimes (or mmionmnia) dd dttlhio. This disorder, 
understood as implying that tlie physical which has received various names (see art. 
universe is a closed cycle of euergy-transfor- Doubt, Insanity of, in Tuke’s Diet, of Psychol, 
mations. AV* H. Cliflord, Bonmnes, and AM,), may be most naturally described as an 
perhaps Spencer, together with Wundt, HbtF- abnormal self-consciousnoss in the direction 
ding, and Paulsen, may be mentioned as repwj- of great hesitation and doubt, combined with 
sentatives of tlie theory in one or otlier of more or less impairment of the will. The 
its forms. The ])ositionof Shadworth HudgS( n main symptom, haunting doubt, may be re- 
and Pit)fessor Huxley is rather to be described garded as a form of fixed iin])erative idea from 
as Automatism (cp v.). which the patient finds no escape. 

Librafure', see Mind And P»oi3Y. (a.s.p.p.) Sufficient ca.ses have been described, in 
Double Images: Ger. DoppeVAlJer \ Pr. which this symptom is apparently the only 
invujf s dofibks, Jiplojde; Ital. it. | divergence from normal mental action, as to 

(Jopj)fo, 'I'bc images ol a luminous point that lead to their* classification as Ciises of insanity 
stimulates retinal points situated beyond the of doubt. The disease seems to affict fre- 
limirs of binocular correspondence (see Cor- quently, but not invariably, tliose hereditarily 
n 3 ''?roNDiNu Points), and is thereffire seen dispo.sed to jncntal disorders; ii progresses 
double by the two e\es. For the general usually with periods of intcrnns^ioii, and as 
phenomena of ‘ seeing ihmblc,* see Diplopia. a rule remains incurable. The j>aticnt often 
Literature', Hei.muoltz, Phyfiol. Opiik maintain.s a long struggle agaiiist his morbid 
(2nd ed.), 841 ; Axtpeut, Physiol, Optik, 605 ; ruminations, and is perfectly aware of their 
ilKRpG, in llerniaini's Ilandb. d. Physiol., unreasonable character ; he retains, as long as 
HI. i. 397, 424 ; Sani oud, Course in Exper. he can, his place as a useful working member 
Psychol., expts. 208, 2 11, 220. (E.B.T.) of .society, but in the end withdraws more and 

Double or Multiple Personality: see more within himself, and frequently voluntarily 
Personat.itv (disorders of). seeks admission in an asylum. The case.s vary 

Double (XTegatioUi «S:c,): see Moop (in considerably; a few types may be described, 
logic). \ cbaractei istic form of the mania is of 

Doubt f Lat. dubius, uncertain, prob. from a metaphysical character ; the .subject doulds 
£/?//>, twoj: Ger. Zuyifd] Fr. doulc\ Ital. his ow'u existence, qinstions tlic evidence of 
dubbio. Lack of belief under cijcumstances bis senses, speculates as to the preciise ami 
iu which belicT i.s felt to he po-ssibie. ultimate causes of every detail and trifle, and 

In the article on PiEMKf (<i.v.), it is seen recurs unceasingly to the same tophi, repeat- 
that certain complex inlellectual conditions ing the .same arguments pro and ccw?, and with 
are preliminary to it, Wiien the.se conditions all forms of subtleties and hair-splitting 
are conbciously )»iesent, but the as.su ranee or considerations. This form of mental rumina- 
coiLscnt of beiitd is not yet secured, there i.s tion may he coufinetl to one special topic; 
doubt. Positively, this state of mind is due frequently it is iiundiers (cf. Aritiimomama), 
to a certain lack ol harmony (sceij in the such as an irresistible impulse to count every- 
derivatiori of doubt and Zweifel) among thing. Another class are morbidly scrupulous 
presentations, vai ioualy described as contra- and coiiscientious, ftjaring lest they may have 
diction, contividictoiy rep rehciit a tion, incon- done wrong, may have failed to do their 
sistency ; and negatively, as lack of evidence, precise and lit(;ral duty; they dwell upon the 
unnality, botli o 4 wliicli points of view are most trifling and impiolmble circumstfxnces, 
con.sidcred under Belief. and often come to a standstill iu their actions 

UUvaiure\ under Belief, (j.m.b., g.f.s.) by reason of such fear. Others are constantly 
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DRAMA — DRUSES 


anticif)atizig accidents, are in dread that some- 
body may fall out of a window at his or her 
feet, may speculate as to what should be done, 
and so on. Somewhat different, but frequently 
mentioned in the same connection, is the fear 
of contact with objects. 'J'he patient lives in 
a constant divadof contamination, and regulates 
his action, and allows his thoughts to dwell 
unnecesharily upon these considerations. Some 
of these forms have received special designa- 
tions, such as metapliysical nuinia, reasoning 
mania, urithmomania, &c. 

Transitory and slight tendencies to almost 
all these habits may he recognized by all as 
normal at certain periods. The abnormality 
consists in tlieir peisistcnce and absorption of 
the iutelligein^e to the exclusion of normal 
thought and action. See Insistk.nt Idkas, 
and Will (diTects of). 

Literature : LiiouANU DU Saui.lk, La Folie 
du Doiite (1875); UiTTi, Gaz. Hebdomadaire, 
No. 4 2 ( 1 8 7 7) ; GiuESixr.iCK, A rch. f. Psycliiat. 
(1868-9), i. 626 ff‘. ; Rekojsk, Arch. f. 
rsycliiat. (1876), 237; B. Ball, art. Doubt, 
jj\sai>ity of, in TlIke^s Diet, of Psyebol, 
Mt d, ; Maonan, liccberches sur les Centres 
UtTveux (2^ scr.) ; BALLKT-MoiihKLi.i, Le 
Psicfjsi (1896). Also works cited under De- 

OKNKHATJO.N. (J.J.) 

Drama: see Classikicahon (of the fine 
art.). 

Dream [ME. dreme] : Ger, Traum; Fr. 
rere; Ibil, aoyno, ( -onscious process during 
sleep. 

Theories of dreaming are still unconvinc- 
ing ; even the description of the facts is in- 
complete. There is doubt (i) as to the con- 
dition of the attention (is it absent, or is it 
fixed, as in hypnotic somnambulism ?) ; (2) as 
to movemeut (do we tend to carry out our 
images in movement less or more tlian in 
waking life '() ; (3) how much mental contiol 
is there in dreams? (4) what are tlie pliysical 
conditions ot dreaming (anaemia or hyperaemia 
of the brain ? -disi^ofiatiou over a large area, 
or lack of inhibition from a pai ticuLir centre '? 
— liow is dreaming related to the physical 
recovery due to sleep?); (5) as to sleeping 
without dreams (is it possible?). The dis- 
cussion of tbesc <|UeBlion8 w'aits upon an ade- 
quate tin ory of Smaov (q. v.). 

Literature: see muler Sieep. Possibly 
the best general work is S. de Sanctis, 
I Sogui (1899). (J.M.IL, O.F.S.) 

Dream (anthropological). The phenomena 
of dreams played an important part in primi- 
tive culture. The so-called Dream-theory 


hold.s that from them, in part, arose the notion 
of a soul separate from the body, and sur- 
viving the dissolution of the body ; for the 
visions of the dreamer were readily inter- 
preted as the excursions of his soul into other 
regions, and the report hack to his waking 
soul of what had been there ex|xjrienced. As 
the dead were frequently dreamt of, such ex- 
cursions were locab d in the after-life into 
which the soul went, when it no longer re- 
tunicd to the body ; while the phenomena of 
trance, and delirium, and madness w'ei e looked 
upon as the possession of the affected persons 
l>y the souls of otliers. Dreams also w’ere re- 
garded as significant for, or prophetic of, tl\e 
luture ; and thus arose more or less elalKjrate 
systems of dream-interpretation (Oiieiro- 
mancy), w^hich becarrie paj t of the craft of tlie 
wise man, or magician. See Onkibologt, 

I Demonology, and .NfAcic. (j.j.) 

LHeralure : Tylob, Primitive Culture ; 
8pexcek, Princ. oi Sociol., i. (l.m.) 

Drill : see Habituation. 

Drobisch, Moritz Wilhelm. (1802- 96.) 
Born and educated at Leipzig, w here he be- 
came profci^sor of mathematics (1826) and 
philosophy (1842). He was the first to bring 
the wi itings of Herbart into prominent notice. 

Drugs and Poisons (effects of): see 
Intoxication, and Psvchic Effects of 
Dkugs. 

Drunkenness [from drink, AS. drincanl: 
Ger. ISfdrunkerdmt ; Fr.ivreese; lUiL nhhria^ 
chezza, A state of alcoholic intoxication. 
See Alcoholism, and Dipsomania. (j.j.) 

Druses [|>roV»al>ly from Ismail Darazi or 
Durzi I : Gcr. Maronitm ) Fr. Druses; Ital. 
Drusi. A Syrian people, whose religious 
history is well kiiow^ii, hut vrhose ethuology and 
religion are still obscure. They arc agnostic 
theists. 

Thoir doctrine of a supreme and unknow- 
able deity is accompanied by many hintoi^tic 
elaborations. God was incarnated ten times, 
oil the last and final occasion in the person of 
Hakim, the sixtli of the Falimite caliphs 
(1016 A.D.), The Universal Intelligence is 
the greatest of God*s creatures, and alone can 
hold intercourse with him. Bek»w this are 
numerous ranks of subordinate spirits. The 
doctrine of metempsycliosis is held. The re- 
ligion is cloudy connected with the aberra- 
tions of some Mohammedan sects, particularly 
the Batinya branch of the Shi’ites (q. v.). 
The Druse doctrine of incarnation, how^^ver, 
separates them entirely from the essential 
princijiles of Islam. 
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Literature : J Sacy, llxposo tie la Keli.Ljion 
dc8 Driu^ew ; Cnuiccuii.L, Ten Years’ Kesi- 
(leiice iji Mount Lebanon ; Oaknaky^on, Le- 
cu] lections of the Di us<?s ; Ouys, La Theoi^onie 
<le.s Druses; arts, in Encye. Lrit. and in 
Her/og ' Ib al-Eiicyc. (K.M.W.) 

Dual (Relative, &o.) : tee Logic (exact). 

Dualism (in art) [Lat. duo, two]: Ger. 
Dual! i<mus \ Er. dtiaU 8 me\ Ital, dualismo. 
The view which hoMs to tin actual external 
bt auty, ai)art from the perception of it. See 
KeAJ.ISM (aesthetic). 

Dualism (in philosophy), (i) A general 
tendency to divide any genus of ol)]ects of 
}/hilosophical thouglitinto Iwow'idely separate 
categitrics, as saints and sinmns, irutli and 
fal.>ei)ood, &c. ; opposed to the tendency to 
look ior giiuhitions intermediate between 
contraries. Especially (2) any theory whici) 
explains the tacts of the universe bv 
retiring tbtin to the action of two ind<‘- 
ix inlent and eternally coexistent p>rinciples. 
(f. 1‘LITRALI.SM. (C.S.P.-A.S.P.P.) 

llualism appeals as a religious theory in 
connection witli the question oi good and 
evil ; and Zoroastrianism, with its opposition 
of Ahriuian; tlio piincijdo of darkjiess and 
evil, to Gnnuzd, the principle of light and 
goodness, is usiudiy cited as typical. But in 
so tar as the system t (‘aches the ultimate 
trium[«h of Orrnuzd, even Zoroastriauiam 
hardly al.iiiles by an ultimate dualism, and 
later sect^ sought to rise to a higher unity by 
reprcseiiling Ormu/d and Ahiinian as twin 
sons of a more iundamental principle called 
Zrvaiift Akarana, or iimith'.s.s time. Tlie 
duali.-ni of Zoroaster ivap|)ear(‘(l within the 
Christian Church as tlic Manichacaii here.-y. 
M’ithin the pnsciit century .1, S. .Mill, in lii.s 
posthumous A.s.v/y oti Kdiyian, exfu^-ssed tJie 
view that a dualist ic theory on the 

whole, mo.st in accordance witli the facts to 
be explained. 

Ill a purely met.ipli\ sical reference, dualism 
is connected with the opjw^ition of matter 
and spirit, and signifies the assertion of the 
two a.s ind(?}amdrnt, co-eternal, and iqmdly 
nece.ssary prinviples. In ancient phil()^o|)by, 
llie conc(‘piion of spirit as consistently im- 
mateiial was first realized by Plato. Plato 
regards tlie ideas as alone truly existiUit, hut 
lie finds it impDssihlc to explain tin; w^orld of 
phenomena without a second principle of 
non-being or necos.sity, the so-Cii)h5d llatonic 
matter, as the groundwork of sensuous exis- 
ttu.ce and the explanation of impeiTection and 
evil. In tliC! et Ideal turn given to the meta- 


physical oppixsition, tho strong bent of Plato*s 
own mind may he recognized, and perhaps 
also the iulluence of Uiiental itleas. Ari- 
stotle's philosophy is essentially an attempt to 
overcome the I‘latonic duali.sm by a profound 
application of the notion of development, the 
Aristotelian npwri] v\rj being defined as mere 
f>os.‘iibility. But, as a matter of fact, says 
ZeUer, ‘matter acquires in Aristotle a mean- 
ing wliieli goes far beyond the concept of 
.simple possibility. From it arise natural 
iiece>sity {avayiet}) and acciih-ut (^avrofuiTov and 
Te\i/), which limit and encroach upon the 
power which nature and man have of realizing 
their aims. It is due to the resistance of 
maftor to form that nature can only rise 
by degrees from lower forms to higher; and 
it is only from matter that Aristotle can ex- 
plain that tlie luwe.st .«pecial concepts diverge 
into a niimhtir of individuals. It is obvious 
that matter thus hccomcH a second principle 
heside.s form, endowed with a ]i0W(?r of its 
own* {Outliiies of Greek Philos.^ § 56). 

In Neo-Platoni-^m, the notion of emanation 
is employed to bridge over the gull between 
matter and the siqii a-osciiiial Deity, wliilo 
in Uiiristian thought the knot is cut by 
making God the (Teator of tho material 
world. The inilticnco of tlie I’lalonic dualism 
on tlie Christian consciousiu'.ss may lie traced 
practieally in the tendency to asct tici.^-ni, and, 
generally, in what has been termed ‘ otlier- 
wevldliness.' Typical thinkcTs of tin* llemis- 
cen(*e period, on the other hand, like J’araeelsu.s 
and Bruno, in their revolt against mediaeval 
thought, jnoi laimed tlie unity of spirit and 
inatUu* in all that exists, aud tlius preluded to 
the doctrine ol' la-ilmilz or more inodern scien- 
tific monism. Meanwhile, the advance of 
.scieiiif, by el.irifyiiig the conception of matter, 
einph.-isi/ed the contrast l»elwecii the iuiuT 
world ol' consciou.snei-a and tho outer world of 
extended meclmnically moving things. Mndmn 
philosophy opened accordingly, in Descartes, 
witli a reas.sertioii in its extreinest form of 
a duali.sm I jet ween the res cogiUms and tlie res 
exteusUf whicli tliu.s became a problem for Ids 
Huccessors. S[>inoza ii^aelied u speciiiativo 
monism by reducing both tlioughi and exten- 
sion to atlrihutes or aspects of the wnica 
sahstantia^ while Leibnitz, cinpliasizingactivity 
as the essence of sukstance, conceived the uni- 
ver.se as a luirmonious system of spiritual or 
(juasi-spiritual forces. But this monistic 
idealism was abandoned by the WoHlians, and 
their dualism reap]>ear8 in the various unre- 
conciled oppositions of the Kantian philosophy 
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— between understanding and sense, plieno- 
tnena and notmiena, practical reason and 
desire. The chief post- Kantian systems are 
attempts to reach a doctrine of .-peoulative 
inonisni wliich shall tniiiscend und embrace tlic 
dualistic elements of the Kantian philosophy. 

If the rcliitioii between inind and body lx* 
treated as a special qaeslion, to Ijc solved 
without prejudii:e to ti»« ultimate metaphy- 
sical issue, tlie term dualism may be used in a 
move specific sense — as op])Osed alike to sub- 
jective idealism, mate) ialism, and so-called 
monism (tlie double as[)ect theory) — to denote 
a thcijry which rejueseiits the relation l»etweeii 
the material world (acting tJnough the body) 
and the mind as one of causal interaction 
betw* eii real things. The fuitbor <piestion 
then remains wlntlier these interacting and 
relatively independent substanees can be bar- 
monioiisly incliulod in a sinule system or life- 
Cf. (’.vi;si<: I’hkoky, and Monism. 

'J'lie term vlualisin api-eais to have be<‘n 
fn si used by Tiiomasllyde in h\h J)e 
rchrum JWsartim {1700). It was used by 
him in a religion.'^ reference, and Laylc in his 
avti' le on Zoroast(‘i’ gave currency to it in 
tlie same sense. VV(»lil was the lirst to u.se it 
iis applied to tlie oj>]»osi< ion of iuiiul and 
matter. Wolff frequently <livides philosophers 
into dogmatisis and scejities, the toinier 
being subdivided iuto luonists and duali.sts, 
tlie niunists being again divisible into idealists 
anil materialists, and the idealists, finally, into 
egoists and pliiialists. Hamilton use.s tlu* 
term tiiucIj in llie Wolllian sense with s}>ecial 
rtrerence to the theory of peiveption. Katural 
ilualisnnor N atuhai. K r. AT.iSM(q.v.),is the name 
lie gives tothe doctrine of lleid and tb.e iScottish 
^school, which asserts ‘an immediate kjiow- 
Icdge by mind of an ol j* ct dlilvreiii from any 
jnedification of its own/ ‘Tlie Kgo mid the 
JN'on-Ivgo arc thus given in an original 
synthesis, as conjoined in the unity of knoW' 
ledge, and in an original antithesis, a.s ojiposed 
in tlie coutrariely of cxi.stence. In other 
words, wo are conscious of tliem in an indi- 
visible act of knowledge together and at 
tuice, but we arc conscious of tlieni as, in 
themyelvca, difl’erent ami exclusive of each 
oUut’ {Lects, on i. 292). The term 

Hypothetical Dualist is apjdied by Hamilloa to 
‘ tlie gieat majority of modern pliilosophers/ 
because, wliile maiiilaining the existence of 
an inde|»endent extenuil world, they deny ‘an 
immediate and intuitive knowledge' of it. 

Literature: see rjiiLoisoi’JiY, and Mkta- 
piiysics. (A.s.p.r.) 


Dualism (in theology). Dualism has aji- 
peared sjiorailically in theological iiiquirirs, 
and can hardly be said to lx a <letcrminlng 
standpoint constantly, as has so often Ixni 
the case in philosophy ; it is a consicqueure, 
not a presui>position. Its ajipearancr-s may 
be cl:iss;ifii'(l under tour heads: (i) '1‘lic tbeo- 
logicrd, strictly so called. Here dualism leads 
to the dogma of tw'o deities — a good and an 
evil, as in the old Persian rdigii n. This 
point of view usually crystallizes when the 
oppositions, obviously jircsent in the world, 
assume tlie guise of enigmas, and wlieu, as 
a result, iuireas(jn must ]>e forced to bear its 
j)avt in furni>hing a l*y[!otheHs. Cluistlun 
tlieolc^gjr, taken as a wliole, has bt en com- 
paratively free from such lapses : whether it 
has Avon it.s fivedoin legically is another atlair. 
It lias been forcetl to deal w'itli the problem 
of evil in its most acute foim, that is to say, 
after the evil in the world — Avhicli so pressed 
on tlu^ old ( eltic n ligion — and moral evil — 
vvliich atfocted the old Persian religion — had 
both been fully B(d forth. Its dualism has 
b(*en permissive: the di‘vil being a creature 
of God, and not an indejiciulent power. (2) 
Antlii'opologicab In its conception «>f man, 
theology is 1 1n 'roughly dualistic. Pody is 
sharply diJ<tingU!^hcvl from soul ; and tUe 
latter is conceived to be destined to exist ence 
in some sort of indi'pemlmice of the former, 
tliat is, tbe two possess separate real it v. 
The tb»etiine of tricbotomy-- according to 
which man is divided into i>o(ly, soul, and spirit 
1 ~ does not aiVcct tliis fundainental dualism; 
•for. on tins plan, !?oii] really becomes identical 
: vvitli vitality, a cluuactciistic sluned by man 
with the animals, and spirit takes tlie place 
of soul on tin* ordinary division of ilicliotoniy. 
(3) ISotej'iological. Here, too, tiieology is 
fiindamentaily dualist ic. It po>its a God 
separate from the universe, and especially 
from man — a Cod wlio has certain self-con- 
scious purpeses in regard to salvation, wliieh 
he is working out on the human race. It 
I may ho said that it is difficult to sec how the 
j aiitliropological and sotcrinlogical points of 
view can be reconciled with the rcsulla of 
modern inquiry, especially as these are sys- 
tematized liy prevailing fypv'S of monistic 
phllosopliy, (4) (<f) Social (with regard to tlie 
cousiilulion of society as a whole). This 
dualism i.s purely historical, and finds its 
most ciuinent illustration in the dualism 
between the church and the world, the re- 
ligious and the civil life, so chanictoristic iii 
the ccucuries lying between the complete 
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forrnatiuii of the organizaf ion of the Latin 
diiircli and the Kefoniuition. {b) Social 
(with rogaid to the individiiul man). Here 
we come once more upon a quef-tion that still 
retains vitality. The dualism between faith 
and knowledge marks this division. It is 
chj^ely connected with the principle of 
anthority. See Faitk. (k.m.w.) 

DnllxieBS [ME. dull]: Ger. Pummheit, 
Fr. ahqtidite, fentmri Ital. 
totpore. Lower’d or sluggish activity. 

I) all ness in a sense organ appears as a 
relative insensibility, in that a given stimulus 
makes a much slighter im[>ression than would 
noiTiially be tlio case ; or tVie impression may 
bo ill-defined and vague, or develop slowly, 
such defect in extreme degrees amouniing to 
Anaksttiksia (q. v.). In regard to mental 
operations, dullness refers particularly to slow- 
ness, tliougli also to limited scope of mental 
powers. Persons who come, entijeh' within 
tlie normal range of variation of mental ability 
niiglit l>e called dull; if still more deficient, 
liny might be teimed weak-minded. Dull- 
ness may also refer to special forms of mental 
dcliciency, as dullness of the emotions, or of 
the moral sensibilities. 

Bumhness : sc e Deai-mutism, and 

Sl'KECH ((le!( cts of). 

B-amhness (p^^yehic. or mental) [AS. 

Gcr. pif i/chische ^twnmlie'it ] t’r. mnliinne psy- 
citiym; lia), mutlsnfo psfchico. Inability to 
frame one’s nieaning in the customary words ; 
an a}»hasie defect. 

‘ A di^iiiction is legitimate between psycliio 
and cojfical dumbness, corresponding to the 
current distinction on the sensory side. Just 
as there is a distinction between being unable 
to liear woj-ds (cortical deafness) and being 
uiial»Ie to understand the meaning of word.s 
we hoar (psychic doafiiess), so fhere is a flis- 
tlnction, sliovvn j»athologicaIly, l)etween being 
unahle to speak words and being iinalde to 
expre ss our meaning in wonls * (modified from 
the w» iter's J/nit. Pevel. in (lif. Child 
and the Race, ist ed., 437; the term was 
first siiggt^ted in the rii'dos. Rev., ii., 1893,! 
389). Cf. Blinonkss ([»sYchie), and Deai'- 
Xtss (psycliic). It is a narrower case of 
paraphasia or of ‘ inco-ordiinite amm siu ' 
(Bastiaii), the ground of the defect lieiiig, in 
contrast with other cases, in the higher motor 
or exprt ssive functions, i^egla.*!* Ciills a special 
case of it ‘mutisme hyst6iique’ {Les Troubles 
du Lanycvje, 97 f.). it illustrates the general 
riiotoi’ deiect called T^sychic Paralysis under 
Localization (cerebral) (q. v.). (j.m.b.) 


j Bnnamis [Gr.] : see Ojcekk Tekminology 
(GJ ossajy, ^ui^agis), and PowEit. 

I Buns ScotnSf Joannes, (cir. 1265- 
I 1308.) A scholastic theologian and pliilo- 
; sopher, su rimmed the ‘ Subtle Doctor.’ The 
English, Irish, and Scots, all claim him as 
countryman. Said to be of gentle rank, and 
to have studied at Oxford. Ilecame a Fran- 
ciscan friar, and in 1301 piofessor of theology 
at Oxford. Moved to Paris in 1304, and 
taught theology with great success. A realist 
in philosophy, he opposed Tliomas Aquinas, 
and founded the school of Sci>tist.s who for 
centuries opposed the Thomi.sts. 

Buration: see Time, and Time Sense. 

Buration, Beast (experiments on) [Lat. 
dwrnrt^io continue]: (Wr.kleinste l)auer\ Fr. 
dure^ minimale \ \U\\. du/rata minima. The ItNist 
time in which a given mental event may occur 
w ith normal distinctness; thatis,wif hout fusion, 
or confusion, with earlier or later events. 

For example, the duration of a series of 
sounds at the maximum rapidity at wliich 
they are clearly distinguished from one iin- 
iotla^r, divided by the number of intervals 
between the bucces^rive sounds, gives the 
‘duration' of one. It is uecessury that the 
term duration, with this meaning, should be 
qualified by the word ‘ least * (or ‘ lower 
limit of'), seeing that tiio detenninatitm of 
duration in oilier connections (in reaction-time 
and time-sense experimemts) concerns the 
‘norniar or the ‘ maxiinunU time taken up, 
and not the ‘ least' time. (.r.M.n.) 

Experinif^nts on duration have been made 
upon certain mental processes (cf. Kul])e, Out-^ 
lines of Psychol., 30, 238, 382 ff. ; Wundt, 
Outlines of PsyehoL, 143). The duration 
of a sensation varies with the conditions of 
stimulation. Pressures of moderate inteubity 
appear to last about to 5*,^ sec., deep tones 
last alamt sec., mid-region tones IT to 
see,, high tones to sec. ; visual sensa- 
tions (direct visum, without after-image) last 
from upwuirds. The duration of the 

idea in the ‘train of ideas' has been csti- 
umted at about J sec. See Time Sense, and 
{ Reaction Time. 

I Literature: HEiMHor.TZ, Physiol. Optik 
t(2iid ed.), 480 £F. ; Makbe, Philos. Stud., ix. 
384; Heniiy, Coinpt, Rend. (1896), cxxiii. 
604; V. Kbies, Zeithcli. f. Psychol., xii. 
81; Kunkkl, Pfliigor's Arch., ix. 197, xv. 
27; Exneb, AVien. Akad. Ber. (1868); 

I Pflilger's Arch., xiii. 234; Uiihantsciixtsch, 
Pfliiger's Arch., xxv. 323; Stumbf, Ton- 
psyciioJogie, i. 211, &c. ; Mayek, Amer. J. of 
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Sci. and Arts (Oct. 1874, Apr. 1875); K. 
ScnuLZB, PhiloK. Stud,, xiv. 471 ; Aim ah am 
and BiiDriii, Zeiti=rh. f. Psychol., xviii. 177; 
ScHWANER, Diss. (Marliiirg, 1890), 37; Skbgj, 
Zcitsch. f. Psychol., iii. 175; v. Witjjcii, 
PHiiger’s Arch., ii. 329; Thautscholdt, Philos. 
Stud., i. 213 ; Kbaepelin, Tagehl. d. Natur- 
forscherversamnilung z. Strassburg (1885); 
Qalton, Bi'tiin (1879), *49 > MuNS’iEiiBEno, 
Bid 1 rage, i. (k.b.t.) 

Duty [OF. from Tiat, deherCy to 

owe]: (jor. PJlicht'y ¥i\dfXoir\ Itul. docere. 
Literally, a del>t; wliat is required of a man 
by the moral law; or, more btiictly, the re- 
lation of tlie moral law to a nu^ral person, 
whose will can he swayed by other motives 
than tlie consciousness of the law. 

The conception of duty, in the form which 
it takes in modern ethical thought, has been 
formed hy a variety of causes : chiefly ( r ) the 
analysis of moral conceptions — including that 
i>l‘ rli (Voi/, what is necessary or required — hy 
Plato atul Ai istotle; (2) ilu? influence of the 
Stoic writers, by whom ru kh^^kov^ the fitting, 
was held to he deteniiined hy reason, apart 
from the cmolional nature of man; (3) the 
Jciwish and Christian conceptions ol the 
moral law as declar<*d and imforced by God. 
Under these intlueneea, and that of the Roman 
jurists, who were tln-mselves under the in- 
fluence of the Stoic philosophy, morality came 
l(t he expounded as a .system of laws, obedience 
to which constituted the ‘duty' of a moral 
agent. 

Kven when this juridical aspect is les^s 
proinijient in the conception of morality 
generally", it always lK*]()ng.s to the conception 
of duty. Ill this way, however, the range of 
the conception is often narrowed. Bent ham 
and the Utilitarian school regard duty as 
applying, not to everything which is in ac- 
cordance with their ethical standard, hut only 
to that portion of right condnei which is 
protected by an adecpiate sanction - political, 
social, or religious (to which S. Mill would 
add personal or ‘ conscionlious ’ ). 'fhe presence 
of the sense of duty, or teeling of obligation, 
in the individual consciousness is explained 
as due to the pre.ssme of these sniictions 
demanding obcdi(*uce, and their conflict with 
anti-ethical tendencios : so that with the 
moralization of human nature the feeling of 
duty or obligation may be expected to dis- 
appear (of. 11 . Spencer, Data of KihieSy chap, 
vii). 

On the other hand, Kant and the morali.sts 
of the Intuitional school commonly regard 


duty as the fundamental conception of morals. 
With Kant it is the moral hiw or dictum of 
practical l eason, in its hairing on a will which 
is subject to other than moral or rational 
motives. (W\E,S.) 

Duty (in law) : Ger. Verpjlichtungy Fer- 
hiwUichknl'y Fr. ohlirjati(m, devoir] Ital. 
docere. That active or passive furtherance 
the rights of others which is enforced by law. 
See Holland on JurisjrrudencA, chap. vii. 74. 
licgal duty is correlative to legal right. To 
enforce a duty is to vindicate a right, whether 
it be a duty o\ved to tJie state as a whole, or 
to particular individuals. A duty of the latter 
class is a duty irt personam, A duly owed to 
all our fellow-citizens, or to a large class of 
them, is a duty m rm, or an iiiipt*rsonal one. 
See Pollock's First Book of Jurisiyrudence, 
chap, iv, 81. 

LitevaUive\ AVoi.fp, Instit. of the Law 
of Nature and of Nations, i. chaps, iv, v. 

(S.E.B.) 

Dwarf [^^E.] ! Ger. Zwenj] Fr. nam] 
Ital. nano, A person of complete physical 
development, but of unusually small diinen- 
bions. 

While such persons are sometimes well 
formed, there is usually a greater or less 
amount of either a lack of }>ropoi iionality of 
the several parts of the Ijody, or a decided 
malformation. In certain f>rms of idiocy, 
particularly cretinism, a stunted. dwarfi.sh 
growth is frequent. It is frequently a 
stigma of degeneration. In common with 
giants, dwarfs have figured considerably in 
legendary lore, and are. often the subject of 
much attention among ])rimitive peoples ; 
while the custom of retaining dwarfs at court 
to furnish amusement appears from Roman to 
model'll English times. Antliropometrically 
and hiologicall)", such cases are as interesting 
as extreme variation in height. See Fbe AK, 
and Spokt. 

Literature: art. Dwarf in Eiicyc. Brit. 
(91 h ed.) ; de Qt'ATREFAGics, The Pygmies 
(Eng. trails., 1895). (J.J.) 

Dyad: soo Monad, and cf. Pythagorcanism 
umler Schooj s of Gkekce. 

Dynamic : st c Fouck, Poweb, Dynamics, 
and Tebminology (Greek, 

Dynamic Dconomica: dynamische 

Oekomrmik : Fr. tconomie dyuamique ; Ital. 
economia dinamica, (1) Tliat part of the 
science which deals with flow’s instead of 
funds — wdth rates of supply, demand, or in- 
come, instead of quantities pure and simple. 
(2) Popular, but less correct: that [lart of 
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tlio science which deals with changes in the 
state of society, and therefore with shifting 
data instead of permanent oilcs. 

ratten, who has written much on this 
subject, uses the. second distinction. The 
practical evil attending its use is, that it im- 
plies that j>rol denis regarding rates of income 
are not dynamic, and can l»e solved hv metliods 
analogous to tliose of statical meclianies. Al- 
most every economist except Newcomb has, 
at one time or anotlier, been influenced by 
this fallacy. Even Marshall, who discusses 
clearly the limitations of statical analysis, 
oftiii fails to abide by those limitations in 
practice. (a.t.ti.) | 

Dynamic (Relation, S:c.) : see Rklatiox, 
and Synthesis. 

DynamicTheory (of mattir): see ^fAiTEK. 
Dynamics [tb*. pertaining to 

forces I : dec. I)f,namt/r ; Er. dyuarnhjue ; Ital. 
diaainica. The science winch treats of the laws 
of motion of bo(li».a. as produced liy the aeti(»n 
of forces. Now' jiruposod to be extended so 
as to include both branches of thcoioti<‘al 
Mechanics ((pv.). (s.x.) 

Dynamogenesis[Gr.^ajAi^ir,foree, + y€Vf<riy, 
production] : Ger. Dyiiamoijeuesis^ idfomotO'- 
ri^ches Grnitdt/enetz (K.o ): Fr. dynanioyhna 
{dytinmoyemyiiK); Ital. dhiamoyened. The 
principle according to wdiich changes in the 
conditions of sensory stimulation of tho nervous 
system always sliow' themvselves in correspond- 
ing changes in muscular tension or inove- 
inerit. 

The term Mynamogeny’ is used for the 
fact (cf. James, J^rinc. of rgythoL, ii. 379) 
covered by the jn iiiciple of dynainogc^jjois. , 
The adjeefive Dy.vamooemc (q.v.) waseailicrj 
applied (Fere, t)>eni<ati<m et Mow'emmt) fo 
slight diffeivnces of stimulution, considered a.s 
[producing iiicreaHed motor effects. The facts 
have been generalized as in the definition 
alKive, dynamogenesis being a .^emsori-inolor 
principle of genetic value. The present 
writer {Feeling and Will, 281 ; as also Ladd, 
Pift/chol., Descrip. and Explan,., 229) 
u.ses the phrase ‘menial dynainogenesia ' 
to express the p^ycliologicfilly equivalent 
principle, that every change in sen.sory con- 
sciousness tends to be followed by change in 
motor couHciou.-ness. 

Siinnpf holds, on tlie contrary, that the 
generalization is not justified, since a thrc^lndd 
of fctiinulation must be recognized, below whicli 
sensory changes are ineffectual. Yet the finer 
work in sugge.'*ifion, and in the recording of 
motor effects, seems to show that the thres- 


hold is entirely lelative. Moreover, the 
tlu'ory of thrcsliold takes no account of dis- 
positions, contrast effects, &c., which do not 
come clearly into conseiousness, but wliicii 
represent stncalled subliminal stimulations. 
The eoneeptioii of the brain in analogy with 
I a storage battery for potential energy is 
possibly Jess reasonable than that wiiich 
treats the entire nervous sys^teiu in analogy 
with a highly charged elect ric system, in 
wliich all changes are equalized throughout 
all tlie parts. 

Literature : Ruown-Skottarb, Pliyslol. and 
I'atliol. of the Central Norv. Syst. (i860), 
and Princ. Actiims des (knit res nerveiix 
(^‘^70); S'JTTMpr, ITeher (l('n Pegritl* diT 
GemiithybeNvegung, Zeitsch. f. Psychol, xxi ; 
also specie leit at ions given in the works re!’ei led 
to above, es})(‘cially in James, Inline, of Psy- 
chol., ii. elja]i. xxii, and titles imder Dynamo- 
OENIC. (J.M.B., G.E.S.') 

Dynamogenic. Any stimulus or inllueiice 
which increases the available mu.scular [) 0 \ver 
h termed dynamogenic. 'riuis if, while 
under the stimulus of music, one can exert 
a stronger pressure upon the. dynanionieter 
than normally, such inflnenccs w'onld be 
termed dyimnugcnic. 'I’he trrm is also used 
in a more general sense in regard to the 
tendency of a stimulus to call out a motor 
resj>onse. 8ce DvnAxMOoenesis. 

Literature: Raldw'in, Meiit. Devel. iu tlie 
(liild and the Haco (1893), 163 f.; Tiar- 
i.ETT, Dyuamogenctic Factoi’s in f 'acemaking 
and Competition, Amer. J. of PhvcIjoI , ix. 

501 IT. (j.j.) 

Care sliould be taken to distinguish this 
form from the passive form dynainogenetic, 
whicli charactcrize.s the mt>tor change or re- 
sult of the dynamogenic process. See GEMiSis 

anh Genetic. (j.xM.b.) 

Dynamometer and Dynamofraph : see 
Laudkatoky anij Apparatus, 111 , A. 

Dyne : sec Unit (of phy.sical inc*asiirement). 

Dyophysites [Gr. 5 vo, two, + ^/)efnr, nature J: 
Ger. Dyo^fhf/siten I Fr. Dyophysites] Ital. 
fJio/lsiti, The name applied to that party in 
ancient Uhristological controversy who hold 
that the God-man had two natures. 

The problem, ‘ How can the complete God 
and the complete man he united in one bcingP 
naturally produced many conflicting solutions. 
The dyophysitic answer was as follows : — The 
godhead of the Logos in (^hri.st must be dis- 
tinguiElied from the mortal body. The former is 
unci eato, t he lat ter created. Birth, temptation, 
suffering, deaths belong to the human nature, 
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not. to the divine. jMary was not the ‘ mother 
of God/ hnt bore the humanity of Christ. 
Nevertholces, thex-e was one Person only; for 
the Logos, without transformation of self, 
took up into its substance the humanity, and 
this by an act of grace. 

JMeraturex writings of Paul of Samosafa, 
Diodokus of Tai-siis, THEonoBK of Mopsu- 
estia, Is'estoiiius of Constantinople, Cyjiii. of' 
Alexandiia; Hejele, CoiuiJiengesch. See 
AroLLiNAniAxisM, Momophtsites, and Nes- 

TOIIIANS. (K.M.W.) 

Dyotheletism [Or. ^uo, two, -f 
voluutiiiy I : Ger. 1 )yothdetiminA^ Zweiwillen- 
lehre ; Fr. dz/otltdiame ; Itah diotelUmo Tiic 
name given to tJiui of the conclusions dtMluced 
from the dud rine that ( lirist had two 
natures. 

Martin I and the Lateraii Synod (449 A.n.) 
lay special stiess on the necessity for attri-| 
Imting two wills to tlie two iiatures. He who 
deiiie.s the two wills— who is a Moiiothelite — 
denies the reality of the Incarnation. The 
proVilein is fundamental to the widely different 


development of Christological sjiecalatioii in 
the West as contrasted with the East. 

Litt>ralure\ Dobneb, Hist, of the Devel. 
of the Doctrine of tlie Pei'son of Christ (Fng. 
trails.), Div. II. i. 164!.; Hahnack, Hist, 
of Dogma (Eng. trans.), iv. 255 f. (b.m.w.) 

Dys- j’Gr. ficf, hard, bad] : Ger, Dya - ; 
Fr. dya-] Ital. r?7s-. Tin? use of this prefix indi- 
cates an imperfect, defective, or diilicult form 
of the activity to whieh it applies. It is used 
(1) in a moi-t general sense to imply any and 
all forms uf imperfect action ; and (2) in 
a specialized sense to denote a j^erverted or 
difficult form of action as oppo.sed to ahsenre 
of capability (j>refix a-, aft-), or to unusual pre- 
sence (prefix If fli^lingui^hed ironi 

the prefix para-, it refers to difficulty of action, 
while para- refei's to a perverted or fake 
action. Examples : Dysphasia denotes either 
a general defect of speech of any kind, or 
difficulty in speaking. Dysboulia is an iin- 
paii merit of will action. Dysarthria is a 
iletVetive articulation; Dyspepsia, impaired 
digestion, &0. (Jt.J ) 




E — ECCENTRIC rROJEOTTON 


IS : (i) In io^nc, the symbol of tlie universal 
iiej^ative jinlgment — no men are monkeys. 

{2) In experimental ]) 3 ychology, the symbol 
of excitation or stimulus ; a varying quantity, 
as ounces ot pressure, units of scuiul, light. &c. 

(3) E-valucs (Gcr. E- Wtrthe). One of the 
most important of the special syinl/uU of 
Aveuarius Empimo-ckiticism (4. v.). ( f. also 
Intro JBCTiON. (.i.m.b.) 

XSaraings [AS. earmmi)\: (ler. Erwerb; 
Fr. gain, salaire ; Itab (juadagni. Pii>|)erty 
rights acquired hy economic service, whether 
on the part of an individual or a cor] )0 rati on. 

Earnings is a narrower term than in- 
come, which includes property acquired by 
any method whatsoever. Tims taxes form 
part of the public income, but not of the 
public earnings; the latter being conJined to 
receipts from mails, wjiter-woi and other 
forms of economic activity on tlic part of the 
state. (A.T.11.) 

ZSberhard, Johann August. (1739- 
1809.) (i’eririiin philosopher, born at Ualber- 
stadt, Pi ussirt, uiul died at Halle. He was 
educated in theology at Halle, and in 1778 
became professor of pbilos»4)hy there. In 
theology he was rationalistic. 

Ebionites [Hcl). pi 'ehjnnvm, the poor]: 
(hr. Ehio'/tfien; Fr. lildonitesv Ital. EhiontlL 
Altliough uijfciilved or partially solved pro- 
blems still suiTound this name, one may say 
that it has been used in tbiee distinct henses: 
(1) It v\a.s appli<'d at fir.‘-t to all Oiiri.stians, 
on account of tJieir poverty; (2) it was ined 
of the Jewish Christians exclusively, as by 
Origen; (3) by the time of Epipbanius and 
Jeionie it designated a distinct sect among 
the Jewisli (Jlirislians— one contrasted with 
tljc Nii/.arenea. The Elnmites, in all prob- 


ability, had their nse in the Phaiisaic 
JutlueiJceB naturally incident to Palestinian 
t'hristianity. This can be gat bored from the 
doctrines in which they always agreed. They 
were (Miristians because they accepted Jesus 
as Messiah. Hut they were Jews, because 
they (i) denied Jesus^ divinity, (2) enforced 
the obligation of the law, (3) rejected and 
anatlu-mati/.ed St. Paul. Latterly, however, 
these Jewisli idements were tran.sformod by 
doctrines derived from the Epsv.nEvS (q. v,), as 
is proved by the Book of E/chaimt ; while 
later still (by the bfgiiiiiiiig of the 3nl 
century) important GN(*eTic (4. v.) factors 
l»ecaine prevalent. These are to be seen in 
Alcibiades of Aparnea (219 A.D.). 

Jjiter<Uure: Oiksklek, in Arch. f. Ivir- 
chengescli., iv. 279 f. ; Schlikmann, ( ’lenient, 
449 f. (for the ]>riinary sources) ; JIitschu, in 
Nicder s Zeitscli., iv. 573 f. ; Mauh, Dc Kl>ion, 
oiig. ei doctiina; HiLUENi'pn.i), Nov. Te.st. 
extra Caiionmn rr'ceptuin, Yasc. iii. 153 f . ; 
liiGliTFOOT, Ep. to the (iMlaliaiis, 306 f., and 
Kp. of Ignatius, i. 319 f . ; Stanton, The 
Jewish Messiah, 166 f. ; Campbell, Critical 
Studies in St. Luke, 169 f. (h.m.w.) 

Eccentric Projection: Gcr. exveutrische 
rroje.ction ; Fr. e.xtxrioruatioii den serimilonn 
(L.M.) ; Ital. proje-u/ne {0 loc<dizzazione) ec- 
ctntrica [ddle Sf^tmazioni) — (E.M.). Tiie fact 
that when a stimulus works not upon the 
nerve-ending, but upori the nervuv tract, the 
cone^pondijig sensation is legularly referred 
to the peripheral ending of the nerve. Cf. 
PRo.iECTiON,and Projection (nervous), (tilz.) 

Eccentric projection, which is a phenomenon 
of nervous projt ction, should be carefully dis- 
tinguished from projection as misused for 
iocalization in fi]>ace. Cf. Ladd, Phi/sioh 
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Pai/choL, 385 ff^auclJames. Princ, of PsychoL^ 
ii.31 fl’.(wilh imiuerous refereijces). See Holler, 
Psychol.^ 343 !•» the restriction as in the 
(Ictiuition. (j.m.h.) 

XSccentricity [Or. « 4- t])e centre] : 
Qer. Eccmtricitdt ; Fr, excentricite ; Ital.ecc^h- 
tricitdy hizzarrid. An oddity or peculiarity 
of heliaviour or maimer. 

Insane persons are frequently eccentric, but 
ecoentricily alone is by no means a conclusive 
symptom <.»f insanity. It is obvious that 
what is unusual in one age or in one group of 
surroundings may be quite usual in another, 
and tliai unusual oi* eccentric behaviour may 
he expressive of vtry different motives ajid 
infliKjnces in different cases. As a rule the 
eccentric is indilVwent to the world's blame 
or criticism, ajid pursues his own methods 
with little refei'ei.ce to the sanctions of society. 
The term is thus poj)uhir ratber than scienlilic, 
and tr« (jin utly oeeiii'S in discussions of the 
lK)rderland that separates sanity from in- 
sanity (Mauds)ey, Mmtal PtUhof.y 297- S). In 
the di^eu^>^i(m of lln‘ possible relations he- 
tweeji genius and insanity, tlic* question «»f 
rnorlud eecentricity is again iJi'cniinent (see 
art. Eceontricity in Tube's Ijict, (f Pstychol. 
JM. ; see also M(jreau do Ti>ur.s, /.c.y 
Pcr^nlriifurs, 1894), (J.J.; 

Eccleaia: see ( •hi.ibch, 

EcRolalia (also XSchopEasia) [Or. 
eclitt, f XiiAui, prattl<*j: Gt‘r. Pehosj/raeft^i, or 
EcholuUt'.; hr. cchohdle; Jtal. ecolnlia, lalo- 
'/niWW. The thniight less and somewhat auto- 
math; n'petition by the subject of tiie words 
and tones addressed to him. 

It ocfurs as a symptom in degenerative ner- 
vous dis<uders (imhecillty. dementia, Guinon'.** 
disease) and also in distui iiancrs of speeeli 
(see iJateTnau, -j7)7m,s*oi). The word i.s dm* 
to .Romberg, 1853. G tiles d(.‘ la Tourette 
{Arch^de Xeurol., 1883, 19) notes an allied 
symptom in il»o nervous malady of Biheiia, 
teinu-d inyriachit. (.i.j.) 

Eckliart, Meister (Master), (eir, 1260- 
1327.} ‘ The greatest ot tltc German iny;dic.s.' 
Horn in ITiuringia, he becaino viear of the 
Dominican order at Kifnrl, victii -general in 
Hohemia, teacher at ]*aris, 131 1-2, teaeh<*r (d 
theology at Strasshnrg, and in 1327 provincial 
in Cologne. A reformer of monasteries, an elo- 
quent and scholarly j>reacher, a free spiiit, he 
luis been called ‘ the father of modern }>antho- 
ism/ A ptipal bull ufttu* bis death denounced 
twenty -eight sentences in his sermons. 

iSolaircissement : see Enliuilt>:nm.knt. 

Eclampsia [Gr. eV + to shine]: 


Q^r. Eclampsia,; Fr. ^clampsie ; li'dh eclanijisia* 
A form of Convulsion (q.v.). 

Eclecticism [Gr. cV -f \{yuv, to gather]; 
Ger. Eklekticiamui*; Fr, €€lect(nme ; Ital. eclet- 
thmo. A sy.stem of jdiilosophy which strives 
to incorporate the truth of ail systems. The 
best known example is the Ahrxundrian Neo- 
platonic school, usually known as the Eclectic 
school. See Alkxandkian School. Among 
modern eclectics, Leibnitz and Cousin are 
best known. 

Since a more or less arbitrary choice is apt 
tube a inosaic rather tlian an organized philo- 
^**P^y3 nurthod is rather iji dif>favour and 
the term r>ften a repi oach. (u.r.s.) 

Eclecticism (in theology). As in philo- 
ftophy, so in theology, a n.*vme L'iven tu the tern 
deiicy ti) borrow doctrines fronidiil’t ‘i( nt sources 
and the attempt to retain them side by side. 

The first outburst of eclecticism in theology 
occurs at Alexandria wdth Clement, Origen, 
and Synesiiis, wlio draw upon Pagan, clasirical, 
and Chri^ti;al sources. Here, liowover, tluTo 
are diblinct traces of syncretism — that is, the 
fusion of clement.^ wdiich eclecticism, hlrictly 
so called, does not allow to modify one another. 
In modern times the term has been ajqJied 
to tht'ologians who attempt to mediate between 
the faith of the Church and the results (»f 
scientific, critical, or philosophical inquiry, 
without; however, possessing a fundamental 
or unitary system. Such are I. A. Donier, 
Martensen, J. ,[?. Lange, Clir. v. Hofmann, 
Lip.sius, and others. Schleiermacher might 
be classed in the same group. It is repnt'st ntcd 
among British -American writers by such a 
thinker as B. Bi uce. Indeed, this tendency 
may he .^scribed to nearly all Giheral ’ thc«>- 
logians bt-Jr-nging to tlie ‘Kvaiigclicar cliui clies 
of Great Britain and tlio Unit« <l States. It is 
to Ijo rememlnred, in this cojuieolioii, tliat 
eclecticism has a wider legitimate field in 
theology than in ])hil sophy, and so cannot ])e 
appliotl fiiirly in a d<‘r( galoiy sense exclusively. 
(). Plleiderer's classification of A. Bitsclii as 
an eclectic can liaidly he maintained. 

Litt*raiure: O. Pf'i.tinKULU, Deveh of 
'rhei'l,, Bk. IT. chap, iv ; A. 1 >. Apo- 

logetics ; I. A. IhuiNKR, Sysk d. chi istl. 
Glauhemslehre (Eng. tians.). (r.m.w.) 

Economic Freedom: ('cr, Jitrhtszweck 
(fc StaatiS ; Pr. iiberte econoviique , ; Hal. libertd 
ecmimnica. The absence of any legal restric- 
tions upon rights of property or cemtraet, 
except such as are neceasary for preserv- 
ing liimilar rights of propeity or contract to 
d i tferen t i iid i v i duals. 
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The iJea of oconornio fri'etlom was the 
result t'f a protest aj^aiust the * mercantile 
system ’ of iiitiTiiational trade restraints on 
the one hand, and the system of internal police 
resi riot ions adcptcil by the \Voldfahrt>.sta.nt 
on the other. The idea, expressed in the 
delinitii^n has been perhaps most fully de- 
velojjed by , v. lTiim1)oldt. 

The tievelopmoiit of these ideas, both in 
tlieoi V and in practice, has been <dieeked by 
the growlli of democracy and the ideals of 
('(piality eonneetod wilh it. As Lassalle so 
well sliowed. equal iiirht.s under unequal con- 
ditions mean atsuivd inequality. Hence the 
]>res<iirc' for faettuy acts, for laws p;oveniiiyu' 
th<; prices and prolits of lar.i'C eorj>orations, 
lor I'logrcssive taxation, ami for exteiisiiui of 
governnient activity. (A.T.ii.) 

Economic Harmonies : Cer. /w/er/ .s^m- 
1/firmcmim; Fr. harmonies economifpif's ; 
Ital. ar?nonie e^xmomuhe. A series of coimu*- 
denees between the self-interest of iiidividnahs 
and the geiund interest v^f society in matters 
relating to wealth. 

The agreeinent I’elwecn the result.^ of 
egoism and altruism is j)iThaps no clo.ser 
in economic life than in other departments 
of human activity ; but it is, at. any rate, more 
verilhtble. Ah a natural ct.aiseqnoiice, the 
rchitio]i.s bt^ween self-interest and ]»ublic 
interest have bt en inoie clearly recognized in 
this fitdd than in any other; and llu re has 
been a tendeiu^y to assume the <*xihtence of 
such a li.armony in all cases where it is not 
spccificall\ disproved. The laissez^fnit'e judn* 
ciple of the i’livsKX UA'is (q. v.), urgijjg non- 
iiiterfcvence with industry, wa.s the natural 
result of this iissumj)tion, whitdi was aftm- 
wards eairicd to an exncnie hy IJastiat in 
Franc*' ainl Prince-Smitli in Germany. 

Litfrature: Bas'jtat, Hai monies eco- 

nomiquos. Amo!)g the must active critic.'^ oi 
the vii.'ws rcpi eacnted by ll.astiat may be men- 
tioned the mnnes of Pkou1-)1H).v, La^sali.e, 
Maklo. and Maux. (a.t.ii.) 

Economic Law ; fb«r. 6V>vcA^ eh^s rueoseh- 
liehn Verhln's^ ukonomfs'hes h’r. 

lot crononeiii'm : Ital. k{f*je ecrnemiica. A I 
uiiivcr.sal pioposiiion relahng to wedtb : e. g. ! 
law of diminishing return ; law of supply and 
demand. 

I'he earliest .students of j)oliiicaI oeonomy 
regarded their subject as an art, and often 
thought of economic laws as matters of Iniraan 
^anactrnent. The economist.^ of the early part 
of the. })res<‘iit century wont to the other ex- 
lr* nie. Having iliscovcied certain sequences 


of cause and otfect, they thought that these 
soquenees applied to a wider range of place.s 
ami times thaji was actually the case. In 
other words, they overlooked the conditional 
character of these laws. They are iinivers.d 
in the svni.se that they are not siilqect to 
exceptions; hut they are to he .staled in 
narrowly defined terms latlu'i* than in loose 
or hrnad ones. In the view now generally 
held, the conditions of their applicahility are 
determined hy natural selection, ^riu' struggle 
fi>r exi-vtonce hetween dilferent groups civalcs 
economic! ty 2 )i*s ; and so far as an economic*, 
law involves an assumption as to human 
motives, its apjdication may Ijc* limited by 
the cvxlent of the concUtions wldch c.:reato 
and perpetuate the type to which a certain 
motive Ifclongs. 

Litnuhire: I>AUEif(>T, Fo.stalates of fbig. 
JVdir. Econ. (a.t.h.) 

Economic Mean : see Ecf>xoMic Motjvk. 

Economic Method; Ger. okonovihehe 
J/t;///o</c; Fr. mctlwle eeowymiqxo.] ital. 
mtloilo economies. The logical prueesses 
liahitiially enqdoycd by au inve.stigator IV)r 
the discovery or dcvciojnncnt of laws rc*la,lijig 
to wealth, The'se* proi‘c\s.‘::c.*s fall into two 
group.s — deductive methods, which, .start fr*)m 
generalizations as to tlic conduet of ii.dividmds; 
and ldsloii(.‘,al methods, which start, from ob- 
servation C)f tiio cemduct of masses. 

Down to the end of tin? last centtiry the 
doiuiijuni mclboc.l.H were hi.*-torical, tlauigb 
tlic! Frejjch and Engli.'^li e<‘oin>mi.s1s both made 
mucdi Ubo of chducti«>n wlieii it suited their 
]tur}»osc^ Kii-ardo's work, on the other hand, 
was l igoronsly (lc»ducti\x!, and so wa* that of 
Malthus, Deductive metlads were eanic.ui 
to an almost ahsuril extremes by llm ‘ ortlio- 
dox ' writers of the fit. si h;df of tin* iqtli 
ceJitiiry, ,John Stuart Mill sbowed a health- 
ful reaction fiom this extreme ; and Mill’s 
use of lii-storical medhod wa.s cairicd yet 
further hy a group of German writers of the 
tliiid quaiter of tlie century (Knies, li0.selier, 
Ihentano, Schnioller, (V>hn, &c.), who calhd 
iln niscdvc's ly the (li.stinotiv(.^ name ‘ Historical 
KcluXil,' About 1870 a coutitcr-veaetion toward 
dcMluctive rnetbods madcj itself felt, beaded 
by Monger in Austria, and by the Mathk- 
.MATICAL Eco^OMitiTS (q. V.) of all Countries 
of Eu?o]>c*. At present the leadijig economists 
make use of l>otb dcdu(.!tive, and historical 
methods, being guided in their choice by the 
character of the problems niider investigation, 

L\UrniuTe\ Key.neS; ISc*'pc and Mc IIkkI of 
Polit. ECUU. (A.T.H.) 
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Economic IKCotive : uAonnmisr/Lfis 

Motive Fr. motif ^r 07 wmiq*(e\ Ital. mMico 
i'conomico. A motive coiinectod with u line 
of conduct or fooling whose results are capable 
of quantitiitive analy.'r^ls. 

No term in the wliolc range of jdiilosoplnc 
discussion has Ijoch mon^ loosely msed. Under 
one set of concepi ions of the term, an economic 
motive is equivalent to a hedonistic motive. 
Another conception is derived from the ab- 
stiiU^tion of an ^ec«moinic man,’ of wliich the 
English economists about tlio middle of tlie 
19th century made some use. ‘Political 
economy/ says Mill, ‘is concerned with man 
.solely as a heing who desires to posstvs 
wealth, and wiio is capahlc of judging of the 
(aunparative elheaey of nnsins to tljsit end.’ 
A nv.re precise and more useful meaning of 
the i.ei'm can be developrd i*n lines like this: 
Social services, in their (.hjecti\e or iinjier- 
so?Kil asjjcct, lend to lake tlie fui lu of wealth. 
M'heu tliey do this, they hecomc capahle of 
measurement. So far, thereiore, a.s wealth 
forms the basis of motives, the balance of 
such motives can he compared with imper- 
soually measurable causes or eifects, or botln 
'fo motives whose halaiict* can be studied intliis 
way, we give the name ‘ eeonomic.^ (A.T.H.) 

Economic SciencCf or Economics, or 
Political Economy \ (’«r. rn olKorofutcd^ matters 
of the iiousehi'ldj : Uer. Odonomie, Nntimal- 
Oek<>aoinik] Fr. economie Ital. 

eeonoviia poUtica. The science which deals 
with tlie i>l)ononierui of wealtli. 

Economies, as couceiveil by ilio Greeks 
(e. g. Xemq'lam, Arlstollc)i dealt with th«'. 
qin-stions involved in the ordering of a liouse- 
hold, as distinct fiom jifditic.s, which dealt 
wdlli tlie questions involved in the ordering 
of R .state. Ijk the middle agts the separate 
study of wealth tell into abeyance. Economic 
questions wore handled only as part a system 
of morals (A<piinas), or in connection w’ith 
some disputed points of la w' —-especially those 
involvtal in the taking of interest or usury. 

About the hcgiiniing of tlie i6tli century 
we see attempts to <leveIoj) an art of political 
economy, wddeh should guide the statesman 
in his atieiupis to promote public wealth, in 
tlje aaTiie way that the art of domestic eco- 
nomy guides tlie hoiisehohliU’ in liLs attempts 
to ]>romote pj'ivute wealth. The finst oco- 
iiomista w’ho toi>k this ^iew are known jis 
Cameralists, because they dealt almost entirely 
with the conduct of the camfirnUa or goods 
belonging to the exchequer. It ia hardly 
necessary to say tliat tliis cmicoptioji, which 


identified public wealth with government 
property, W'as a very nariow one. It was 
the outgrowth of a conc<:q>tion of the state 
wdiich made the ruler stand in loco q^^Tcrdiii 
towards hi^ subjects. Though tlie j)henomena 
of govern men! projao ty must always form an 
imporlniit fiehl of ecomunic inve.digation. 
they now constitute the domain of the special 
science of finaium rathei than of the more 
gemTid science of econoioics. 

In the 17th century allot lier scliool aro.se, 
geiu'rally kiiowm as tiu! Mercantilists. 'rhi,s 
sclmol remained dominant until after the 
middle ot the i8tlj century, nor is its 
inllucnce wholly lost at the ]>rescnt day. 
'Phe must noted practical f‘xpc*nent of mer- 
cantile |>rinci)iles was the great Ficnch 
financier, t 'ollieit; the host known writers 
who a<ivocat(‘d tliem w*cre pcrliaps Thoma.s 
Mun, William Petty, and, liiter, James 
Shiart. The name Ldveii to this school i.s 
derived from tbo ((mce])tion, pi'ominent in 
its writings and practice, that a nation makes 
money in the same manner as an iialividual 
merchant, by selling more than he Vaiy.s — i. e. 
by expt rting moic tlian tin? ]uiti<ni iTuports. 
Ill the hands of all hut its nu^st able advoeatos. 
this iTUUxanlile system ttuidcd to become 
a miserly system to lay too much strcj^s on 
tbe hoarding of the ]aecious metals, and t(*o 
little on wi.se j)urchasi's of onisidc cianmoditit^s. 

The reaction agninst the errors of Ihe 
merctmtile sy.stem Jed to the devolojnnejst of 
the French schuol of Pliysioerats, who laid 
stress on natural resources as a measure of 
w'ealth. Quesnav (1694-1 7 7 Ft was the nn»st 
original writer of this scliool, Turgot its most 
eminent statesman. The physioe?;it.s laid 
.‘=-tivss on the agricultural produce ot' the 
cuiiimmiity as tlu' basis of its prosperity, and 
counted the value of the inannfactures as 
limited by tbe surplus of food which the 
farmers bad left over beyond their owm w ants. 
From the iiver-vahiatiem of money and niiiiiii- 
factures, Avhicli w'aa characteristic of the 
iiiei cant ilists, ti .ey j.)assed to an ninh r- valuation. 

This error wuis corrected by Adam Smith 
(1723-90), whose Mea^tk of Nations, pnb- 
lishe<l in 1776. is usually counted as tlie 
starting-point of nriidenr political economy. 
Ill its general Irasi.s the work of the Fiiglish 
.scliool, from Smilh to Mill, is nevertheless 
essentially pliysioeratie ; and its most serious 
errors, like tlie warge-fuiui theory, have re- 
sulted from carrying over to its broader 
definitions of capital and wealth, certsdn pro- 
positions which w^ere quite true wdien enpital 
7 X 2 
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was identified with food supply alone. The 
great piisitive contribution of the English 
school to economic science was its theory of 
free competition ; and in developing tliis theory, 
it may l)e said to have passed from the old 
art of i>olitieal ecuiiomy to the modern science 
of economics. Among the many notable 
names wliich it includes, we may, without 
unfairne'^s, 8(.‘lect those of Kicardo, Maltlius, 
and John Stuart Mill in England, and Say 
in Fraiice. Still greater precision was given 
to the ilicory of compotitioji by the mathe- 
matioal economists, of whom Cournot and 
Jevons have beeJi the most influential, and 
later, by the Ausiriaii scliool, of whom Boehm- 
Bawerk is perliap-^ the ablest exponent. 

The sillily of tlio workings of free compe- 
tition tended naturally (tlu)ugb not univer- 
sally) to pi'rdmo ail economic ojitimisin, 
wliicb regarded five trade, among iiatjons and 
among indivMualy, as a panacea for all social 
ills. In matters of international trade a re- 
action against this view is represented by the 
protectionists (see Pkotection) ; in matters 
of individual traile, by the socialists, of whom 
Karl Marx is by far the most prominent (see 
BOi’IATJSM), 

Bolli Individualism and Socialism, in their 
extreme forms, are essentially deductive in 
method, caarying certain assumed premises 
out to a logical conclusion. The opinion is 
gaining giound tliat more stress sliould be 
laid on the rest of the premises, and less on 
the subsequent logical pn;cc.ss, if wc aiv to 
make real progress in economic study. Tins 
is the avowed policy of the Herman historical 
school, founded by Knies and iloscber in tlie 
middle of flic present century, and culmi- 
nating in Wagner and (\.»bn; it was less 
loudly ]>reacbed, but quite as Micces.sfujJy 
practised, by most of tim English and Erencii 
succi s ors of Mill, The danger wdiich beset 
tl.e earlier exponents <*{ tlie German school 
was a lendetjcy to eclecticism, winch some- 
times went so far as to de-prive their work of 
all claim to scientific character. The younger 
generation of writers, Ijrougiit up undiT the 
influence of llarwin, arc af)le to avoid this 
danger, while preserving the historical chaiac- 
ter of their investigations. 

One or two examples will illustrato this 
point. In tlie older geueratioTi, the orthodox 
economists weie inclined to treat interest and 
rent as necessary coii.se(juence8 of tlie existence 
of capital and land as factors in production; 
wliile tlieir opponents, like La.ssallo or George, 
seeing in liistoiy certain cases where interest 


or rent did not exist, argued that these things 
were the result of arbitrary enactment, and 
might be abolislied. But the modern historical 
economist is aide to show in actual experi- 
ence why tlie present institutions of private 
capital and private landlioLUng wore adopted, 
and to deduce the consequences of these insti- 
tiilioiis, lie, is not compr lied to regard tliem as 
part of tlie order of nature, or adjust their re- 
sults tt) his conceptions of natural right. He 
admits their iustitiilional character, but he does 
not admit tliat their enactment was aibitrary. 
On the contrary, he can prove that they were 
a result of a struggle for existence beiw^een 
diiTeront peoples; he can show why they 
wore neccssiii v at the tim (3 of tlicir adojHion, 
and can judge with a liigli degree of accuracy 
what cluinges must take place before they 
become unnecessary to retain. Again, look 
at the theory of population. Malt bus de duced 
certain consetpiences from a tendency of popii- 
hitioii to iiicreaee faster than f iod supply, and 
argued for ‘ preventive choc ks.’ His opponent.*} 
Said that there ivas no such g(*neral pressuro 
— only a local one — and that pivventivo 
checks \vero theicfore umieccssary. Tim 
historical ecoiamiist is able to show tliat this 
localization of the pii ssure of poverty is Urn 
result of the instituting of the family and 
ijiheriiaitco, in themselves most powerful 
preventive checks; and that while .Maltlius 
may have been tecliuically wrong in certain 
details, his opponents are practically wM'ong 
in far greater measure. 

As a result of these methods, the con- 
cej)tioii of the relation of economics to ethics 
has changed radically. They aie no longer 
regarded as imhipendent sciences. The ethics 
of a people is at once the basis and the conse- 
quence of its economic activity. The balance 
and play of ecojiomic motives is the result of 
the people's etbi(s; but tlie future develop- 
nient of that ethics depends largely, and 
sometimes almost exclusively, upon the 
economic results of the public morality. The 
attempt to study either of tlnse .sciences 
witliout ref. ience to the other is practically 
tt tiling of the past. 

lAteratura: for a general bililiography see 
ItANiJ, Bibliog. of Kconouiics (1895). The 
gi eat book on the subject is still Adam Smjtu, 
VVealth of Nations (excellent edition, with 
notes by Tborohl Kogers, Clarendon Press, 
Oxford ; good ahridgment by Ashley, in Mac- 
millan's Economic Classics) ; next to it stands 
J. S. Priijcjple.s of Political Economy. 

A brief bibliograpliy of some of tlm mure 
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modern writings will be found at the begin- 
ning of the successive chapters of Hadley’s 
Economics (N. Y. and London, 1896); a fuller 
one in Andbews' Institutes of Economics 
(Boston, 1889); a very complete and good 
one in Cossa’s Introduction to the Study of 
Political Economy (trails, by Dyer; London, 
1893). (A.T.1I.) 

Economy (in aesthetics) : Ger. Oeho'nmnu- 
^trineij) ; Fr. ^rrincipe d' ficonomie ; Ital. prin- 
cipio iUlV econtmiu. The principle or law 
which asserts that the aesthetic value of any 
object, as a statue, or act, as dancing, de- 
pends upon the absence of all supeiHuous 
tbatures or elements, and upon tlie presence 
of the essentials only. 

The brothers Weber (Mechanik d. mensch. | 
Gehwerkzeuge, in ZV/ ///. Ann., 1 837) appear to | 
have been tlie first to niuintnin, on the basis 
of experiineiital observations, that the pliysio- i 
logi<'aily correct, that wliicb involves no wasted 
energy, is synonymous with the aesthetically j 
beautiful. Spencer {Essiot/s, ScimtiJiCj &c., ii., 
1892) has developed the principle of economy 
in a somewhat similar manner as applied to 
literal y style and to physical grace. AvemuiuB, 
under th(‘ title Prinrip dos kleinsten Kraft- 
masses {rhilo^i. ah iJenlen d. WeU, 18^6), 
employs (tsseiiiially the same conception as 
a basal phihi.sophic doctrine. Fechner also 
accords tlie principle distinct importance ( Tor- 
Hchuie d, Af’iith., ii., 1876). It has been 
criticized by Bosaiiquet {A*sthetic,% 1892) as 
essentially a restatement, with cortaiii addi- 
tions of a physiological character, of Aristotle's 
doctiine of tlie appropriate relations of tlie 
p.irt.s to tho whole in a work of ai t. On thi.s 
last point see llAiiMCnw; for the bearings of 
tbi' phy.^iologlcal considerations sec Khythm, 
For appVicatiows of the principle of economy 
to Y>ainting and sculpture, see llihhdu'itnd, 
Problem d. Form (1893). See also Jhi.skin. 
‘Tlie J^amp of Sacrifice,’ in Seven Lampy of 
Architecture, (j.u.a.) 

Economy (logical principle of). A prin- 
ciple maintained by K. ^lach that general 
concepts are merely an adaj'tation for the 
oconomy^ of mental process. That they have 
that cn’ect was noticed by Locke. (^c.s.r.) 

Ecstasy; see Al ystkism ; and consult 
Eisler, WtlrUrh. d, phdos, Begriffe, Ekstase. 

Ecstasy (as a condition) (Gr. ZKtrrtKnf, 
displacement]: Ger. Fkstme\ Fr. lial. 

estasi A condition of the nei'vous system and 
mind characterized by immobility, suspension 
of in)nmil sensory and motor functions, and lapt 
concentration upon a limited group of ideas. 


It is particularly characteristic of various 
forms of religious absorption. ‘ The .sy rapt 0111s 
arc very much alike in all ca ses : after sustained 
concenti alion of the attention on the desire to 
attain an intimate communion with heavenly 
things, the self-absorption being aided perhaps 
by' fixing the gaze intently upon some holy 
figure or upon tlie aspirant’s own navel, the 
.soul is su[)posed to he detached from the objects 
of earth, and to enter into direct converse with 
heaven; th(‘ limbs are then motionless, flaccid, 
or fixed in tlni imuntenance of tome attitude 
which has been assumed; goneial sensil ilily is 
blunted or extinguished, the special senses are 
unsusceptible to the impressions which usually 
afi'ect them, the breathing is slow and tWble, 
the pulse is scarcely perc* ptihle, the eyes are 
perhaps bright and animated, and the counten- 
ance may^ wear such a look of rapture, the 
fasliioii of it be so changed, that it seems to be 
transfigured and to sldiie with a celestial 
radiance' (Mau<ls1cv). Sensibility to external 
impuvssiuns is not always completely destroyed, 
but thoie seems an inability to break through 
the trance and respond to such impressions. 
At times theie is nearly a complete forgetful- 
ness of what has occurred during the ecstatic 
state, but usually the ecstatic can give some 
acciHint of bis vision and experiences; such 
reports have been influential in the sliaping 
of religious doctrines both among primitive 
men and in histoi icul religions. 

The condition is closel y related to Hypnosis 
(q. V.) and to Catalkpsv (tp v.), and as a 
rule ecstasy is not cl<‘sely diiferentiated from 
trance except by the presence of a religious 
or Bupernatural al.>si)iption not found in 
Tbanck (q.v.). It is usually seli-iinlueed, 
and seems subject, to contagion and tho 
dominance of psychtdtjgical motives. Kihot 
regards it as a typical ibrin of extinction of 
the will. The insensibility to pain may be so 
diminished that severe toi lures remain unfelt ; 
martyrs dying at the stake may have been 
spared the anguish of tlieir fate l»y the insenri- 
bility produced hy religious ecstasy. Condi- 
tions of violence or of automatic movemonta 
connected with religious excitement arc also 
described as eases of ec.stasy ; such are the 
‘jumper.s/ ‘shakers,’ ‘dancers,’ ‘flagellants,' 
&e. Cf. (/ONTAGiON (mental), and also Hys- 
TEKiA, Epilepsy, 

Literature: Maudsley, Pathol, of Mind, 
70-3 and elsewhere; Hammond, Diseases of 
Nerv. »Syst. (7th ed., 1881), 775-86, For 
cases see art. Ecstasy in Tuke’s Diet, of 
Psychol. Med., and Ribot, Diseases of the Will 
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traiiP., 1884), of IViPOiuility (1887), 
aiol rsytliol. ot Att(‘niioii (iSyo); Ma.nt.k- 
GAZ/A, Kstiusi (1887), and in Fiviu-li 

translation. (J.J.) 

ectoderm j Or. cVtiIv, out skin]; 

Ger. Mifftif'reii V w ecloih rme \ Ibd. 

ectOihrma. I lit* outer layer of et elonteiatc 
Also used to deiiote tlie outer of tlu* 
twif primitive cell-layers of the einlnyo animah 
tionietinn s ierna d epililasf. See Bi astookhm, 
kAllUlVO, and KlTltl.AsT. ((’.Ki.AT.-K.S.G,) 

Ectoplasm [Gi”. fVro\, outside, -f nMtrua, 
siil'stiinco I : Ger. Fr. rrtojt/a.s'me] 

Ital. ecioplai^mu. The outer layoi' of tlie pioto- 
jdasin of certain animal and vegetable cidls. 

Long recogni/t‘d in c(‘rtain nnie<‘lliilar or- 
ganisms, and termed eetosare. The (drserva- 
tion lias het'n extiuiderl to the tissue colls of 
higiier animals and jdants. 

JvrT’tT KK, LMii r Diffeieii- 
zienij g plasma an den Ze.llen thieri- 

seher Ge\vel>e., Zeit.soln natnrw. Ver. S’elde.s.- 
Holst. (itS75); 0 . IIkIvTavig, The Cell (tians.. 
i8()r>). (C.K .M.) 

Edelinanu, Johann Christian. (1698- 
1767.) A. (.Jemiiin pietist converted by 1 Gul- 
dens, wlio i*) later life liecame a In liever in 
v^pinoza’s. I'hih soj'hy. He oppused IlieWollVmn 
piiilosupliy tlirongljont his ii!e. 

Educability: see Edim ation, and Fkas- 

TICITV. 

Education [Jjat. e<.ht<'atio, from tulucar*), t.o 
rear, nourish |: (ier, /yriie/amij ; Fr. edrecation] 
Ttal. edtiaizirwe. Tin*. sci< liCe ami art of 
human develepment ; the training (.ifthe mind 
and body iio i.ugli instinct ion and exercise. 
See T-VSTIM ( TION, TnAJMNG, J )is(’JI'J.lNK, 
and (.'rJ/]TjK7^. (C.j»e<;/; 

Tlie eapaeity to profit by experiom e in such 
a way as to aceoininodate to eonditioiis wliich 
lecuj* has been calk'd educability in j.)S\ch(^- 
legy and hiohigy. TJie hur/it child which 
di ea<ls tJie fire is a inoi-e fiimiiiar case than 
the l)inl wliich, once nii.-led by a hright- 
e(»l«.ured di.-tasteful ins'v t, thm after avoids 
inseet.s of the sanio maiking. The method 
in nioi-t of the instances is l.w trial and error, 
or ExPi- JfJSlKXTA l I(».V (»J. V.). 

JdbrafHre'. LloYJi MokgAX, Ifaliit and 
Instinct; Laxkj stkk, iSature (April 28, 

1900). (J.M.K.) 

Educative Instruction : Ger., see below ; 
otl;* r ejjuivalents are not in use. Suedi insii uc- 
tion, botli as to matter and inelhod, as dirot.tly 
2:>romote.s the develepineijt of moral character. 

It. is a waltljwnirl of tlio Herbartians 
(er/ieliender Liiterrieht), lly it they mean 


that the entire subject-matter of instruction 
should be so selected and taught as to con- 
duce to the ethical uplmilding of tlie pupil, 
both as an indi\idnal and as a niemlier of Dm 
various social, iconoinic, and political groups 
to which he may belong. This idea lies at the 
foumlation of ZilleFs doctrine of Gonc.kntka- 
TiON (q. V.). See CiJi/iTJKK Ero( HB. 

Ldcratare: Ziklkk, Allg. F;id., 160-79; 
HiviJitAUT, Sci. of Fdue. (tians. by Fidkin), 
r 3 r,-4 2 ; Ml* M uiiiiY , G eii . M e th .,14-105; Dk 
Gakmo. Hcrhart ami the Merhartians; Ardigo, 
Sci. deir eduea/.ione (1893 ). CC.ne G.) 

Edwardeaus (no foreign eijuivnlents in 
use). The name given to a groU)» of American 
theologians wlio, starting fioin the distinctive 
ideas of Joiiatliaii J'ldwards, tianstbrnied tlx; 
tradirional Gahlnisni in some of its leading 
doctrines. Other nainc.s, sucli ns New 
Englaial Thcolngv, .1 Jerk.- hire Divinity, &c., 
have been apiplied to the movement. 

The ‘ governmental ’ thisuy of the atone- 
ment ; cix>ic<‘ as tlie chaiacterisUe* einb-'diini'iit 
of the moral nature of the will; man's ‘ ability ' 
or freedom, yet depvijdeiice on a sovereign 
God; and a denial tliat oiiginal sin is Gm- 
2* it< d,’ are among the h ading de.ci rim s, I hough 
adv- cated, a.s was natural, in various ways by 
iliffereiit ni' inbers of fhe group), d’he wiado 
movement is isf umleniai»le importance with 
reference to the t vidutii.m of jiliilosophical 
thought in tlic I’niied States; an evolution 
which, in its early stagi'S, was bound up willi 
theological qui'Stions even more tJuin that of 
Scotlish thought. 

Likrafurt: .Ionathan Ki>waiu>s. Works, 
i. 481 f . ; G. P. FjsfijvU, Ihsciissir.iis in Hist, 
and Tiieol. (the Es.say on the Philosophy of 
Jf>nathan F.d\var<ls); and Mist, of Ghrisl. 
Doct line, 304 b; Eow’AKDs A. IKvuk, in SchaiV- 
Hi'rzog’s Ju*ilgiou.s Fncyc., ii ((he art. New 
England Tlxadvjgy, vvJiere the literature is 
fully given). tK..\f.\v.’j 

Edwards, Jonathan. (1703-58.) An 
Aimrican ministea’ and mettiphysician, born 
at Ka.^t Wi labor, Conn., and died at Princeton, 
N.J. Gradiniied from Vale. College, 1720. 
Received the MaateFs degree from Yale, 1723. 
He was a tutor at Yale, 1724-6. la 1727 
he bi came jiastor of tlie church at Noriliann)- 
ton, Mass. In 1750 he was forced to give u|) 
hi.s charge, after liaving attempted certain re- 
forms in the communion service. In 1751 ho 
became misj^ionary at Stockbridge aim iig the 
Housatonic Iiulians, and pastor of the wliite 
church there. In i 757 he wa.s elected President 
of Ib’inceton College, N.J., but died soon after. 
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Effect : see Cause and Eej eot. 

Effectual Calling : Ger. wirksame Jkj'uf- 
un<j \ Fr, '/rdce {ov vocation) mjffimnlG\ Ital. 
yrazia mfficu-nte.. In tin* language i)f Evaiige- 
liciil tlu'ology, ‘calling’ is the first indication 
of ‘conversion.’ Gorl’s grace working through 
the Word (usually as preached) cilectB the 
‘ c.all.’ In the Calvinist ic theology, there is 
an ‘ external ' cal], which is extended to all j 
eijually ; and an vintcrnar call, which is ad- 
diessed to tho ehct. Tlio latter is Itnown 
technically as cllV-Ctual calling. 

Literature ; W'estniinstei' Shorter Catechism, 
31. See Caevimsm, and GiiArE. (k.m.w.) 

Effeminacy [l^at. ex ■{•fcmiiia, a woman J: 
tier. FeniinimiuHy weihischcH (no exact 

i < 1 11 i V a h‘ n t ) ; Fr, Jem in iam e ; Ital . t ff ^minatezza. 
’I'lic |»re.seiiL‘c of foniinine charactei istics oi 
mind and character in the male. KlVcminaey 
is mainly used in ret.Ton<‘e to tlie more 
delicate and conventional at! lihntes of woman, 
while tln^ term leininism reters to the ap- 
peaiance in tlic male of distinct pliysieal and 
menial a|»)»r<.»ximatloiis to the female t\j»e. 
It excessive, this comlitlou mav he tejmed 
sexual imersioji, and the hu)»ject si> afllicttMl 
an invert. Sec Sexual (hiAUAc'iERS. 

Literature: 11 . Ki.nis, Sexual Inversi^'ii 
and. relhrcnoes theie given; .11. NIeige, in 
Xouv. lc<.'n<'gra]»hic tie la Saipetiicre, and 1 
iiev. d Anihropol. (i89f,— 6). 

Efferent [ Lat. rx -}- /mr, to hear]; (ot. | 
emtrijfiifal ; Fr. efferent ; Ital. effermle. The 
term ajiglied to those nerves (also termed 
(•.enivitiigal) which carry iiujmlses outward 
fioni thvi central jiervous system ; also to (he 
im])iil.scs so traii.smit ted. SuggesItMl by W. lb 
Girj'enloj- (18.42), IJumaii Phf/sicl. (i.st cd.), 
83. It is opposed to Ai-'i-iaiENT, or (‘entui- 
I’EM'Al. (see 11 k)S 4*. terms ( u.i.l.m.) 

Efficacy; sei; 

Efficiency tnid Efficient Cause; see 

Cause and Ivi eect. 

Efficiency (economic) [Lat. effieiijis]: 
(lev. PrOiluktiriUif , ; Fr. jtrodui'tlmlH ; ital. 
2)rodatlivit(l» .Fower ol producing W’#;:iltli; 
especially jiow'er of remhui ug a siir])lu.s of 
product above cost. 

The ( oiitinenial economists, e.sjuclally the 
Germans, have givuu piecision to thi.s idoo i>f 
economic elUcifiicy by di.scns.-ing llie dif- 
ference between ‘ [>roduetivi(y ’ — an excess of 
jiroiluct over the. waste involved in pro- 
duction — and ‘ reidability ' — aji excess of 
earnings to the owner above the t^xpeiiscs 
involved in the ownership of a piece of 
piopcriy. (A.T.H.^ 


Efficient Series : see Movement. 

Effluvium: see FEitCKrTiON. 

Effort, Sodily (consciousiiee.s of) : Ger. 
Sjm nnun (jsr.mpjlmiuny , K raj temjjht d u ny ; l‘'r . 
senli/iunt de I rffort motnur; itaJ. 

(or* serUimento) dt sjorzo or di temdoite. 'I’he < x- 
perioJiCe wJiieli accmiip.rnii s bodily niovi.inent, 
so far as it involve.s the overcoming or the 
attempt to overcome n-sislaiico. (g.f.s., .j.m.b.) 

It is a disputed point whellier sejise of 
motor etlort is perijiheral in its origin (Kin- 
AKSTiiKTir, q.v.), or !i concomitant of the out- 
going curjtMit (a .sensation of Innekvation, 
q.v.). 

LUrratare: Bain (Senses and Iiitelkct, 4th 
o<I., 79-80) iepr*(\s«fnts the hist view in its 
purest form. Wundt held (I'liy.-iol I' yciio!., 
ist aml 2iid eds.)(.hat sensational coiisciousness 
of effort i.sc(*rrelaled with the outgoing current ; 
but. in his later wt»rks, he does nut regard 
(Iris seiiHational coiisciousiioss as an ultimate 
ami uiivleiiiabhr tact. ft.s quality, ho now 
thinks, is uliiiniitely determined by prior ex- 
pi'riences due to jieripheral .stimulation ; cf. 
note by Ti . k eener, Mind, N.S. ii. (1893) 
143, <m Innervationsemphndung in AVundt’s 

F. sychology, The outgoing current view is 
al>o .suppor(e<i by Mach. Die Bewegungs- 
empflndiingen, and by Waller, The 8ense 
of idfurl, an oVtjeetive Study, Brain, liv and 
Iv. (1891) 179 ff. (cf. advcr.se criticisms by 

G. F. Mi;LLEK in Zeitsch, L P.svchtd., iv. 

122 if., and by .Baldwin in Amer. J, of 
Bsyelud. V. (1892) J73 ; for* a statement of the 
oppo.^ite view, see Tire St-nso cf KiVurt, 

and Bjijjc. of Bsyeliol., ii. 189 If., 4S0— 
f, r8; Bastian, Tlii* Brain as an Organ ed' 
Mind (1880), 543 ; Mu.nsti, in :KiiG, Die Wil- 
lensl'iaiidlung, 78 tf., and Beifr*. /. e.vper. 
l*sYchol., i. 152 lb; Gj.ey, I.e S<'ns rausculaire, 
Bov. riiiJovS. (Deo. 1883 /; 1 Vei.ahauke, Teber 
Boweguug.semphndungon (1891); B.vL.n\viN, 
Mont. Deveb in tlio Child aiul tho Race ; 
report of disciussion of the snljoet following 
a paper by BAt>iiAN, in lhain (1887'); 
Bsychul,, Doscrip. and Kxplaii. ; Beaunis, 
Les Sensations intornes, chap, xii ; and a 
resume hy Hamlin, Amor. J. of I'sychol., 
viii. 13. (G.K.S.- J.M.U.) 

Effortf Mental (conseiousness of) : Ger. 
AnMrenyimy : Fr. eejitinunt d^' td flort meutal ; 
Ital. tirnti uu uto d*llo aj'orzo vienfale. The 
iiitenrilication oi mental activity whicli arises 
on the ocourieiico of any sort of obstruc- 
tion. 

About the sanu^ prrolrlom pn'sents itself as 
in tire ca.se of Inidiiy KnuiiT (<{. v.), except 





EFFORT — EJECT 


that the conditions of mental eflort are still 
more ohscuro. (o.F.s,— j.m.b.) 

The ant itiiesis between effort and resistance 
has played an important idle in the tlcvelop- 
meiit of Fietieh psychoh^jiy under the lead of 
Maine do Hiran, to whom the experience of 
etiort was fundaineiital. (L.M.) 

£ffort (in education). The doin^ of work 
till ough sheer force of will ; contrasted with 
activity induced by iunusement or other 
external allurement. 

The [)lace and liinction of ctfort in school 
work forms an importanr part of the doctrine 
of interest. The view is held liy some that 
pure volitional elTort on the part of the pupil, 
<juite i;pait from any iiileresi whatever, is 
the result: to he desiit d in school study. 

(,)thers hold that we should esteem highly 
only the etfort that arises from a genuine 
interest in the studies themselves. See under 
IXTKHh.VI. 

LiUratore: Dewey, Interest as related to 
Will, seevmd siippli iiieiit of the First Vear- 
IxM-kot the National lIcMhart 8o<*iety. (c.j)cn.'^ 


hy imitation, thus becoming ‘subjective’ or 
part of the ego, and being then ejected into 
the other, constitute the alter. Apart from 
the use (»f teinis a substantially similar view 
has been independently developed by Royce 
and aclojited by Stout. 

Literature: Cukj'ord, Seeing and Think- 
ing ; UoycE, Studies of Good and Evil ; 
Stout, ^Manual of Psychol. ; Ealowix, Social 
and Eth. Interpret. (j.M.B.-o.P.s.) 

£go and Nou-XSgo [Lat. terms for self and 
non-self]. The self and the iiot-self of the 
iudividiiaVs consciousness. See Seep, and 
Not-sklf. (j.m.b.) 

ZSgoism [Lat. eyo, self] : Qer. Eyoinvim ; 
I Fr. Ital. eyoiamo. Attitudes or 

dispositions having us their consciou.s end 
the advantage of the personal self are termed 
egoi^tie, and constitute egoism. Egotism is 
I tiiso used in tliis sense. Of. Altucism, and 
Selfishness. (.i.M.n.) 

Xlgoism ((ithicnl). Exedusive interest in 
self: more pjeeistly, it de.'crihes one or i/ther 
i of two theories, the former psychological (>ee 


Ego and Alter [Lat. terms tor self and | the preceding topic), the latter ethical, i. e. 
other]: (xer. saiue, or Uhut t tie standard for conduct is its teiideuey 

Fr, same, or h mol et V autre : Ital. same, or towards the preservation, interest, or pleasure 
il ne^ifix/getfo e il sc-’Oyqf tto. The ohject-self ol the individual agent. 

(the ego) ol' the individual consciousness as Both theories are commonly acct>mp}iiiied 
distingnislied in the same individuara thought l)y a li(?donistic interpietation of the nature 
from another (till; alter). of the indivitluara interest or good; even 

The antithcMS of ego and alter neci^ssarily when (as in U()bl)es and in Spinoza) the 
restricts tlie meaning of ego to the ohjocl-^elf notion of self-|)reservation is preferied to that 
(see Self for the distinction of ol>j4et-.stdf of pleasure. The jmxhological and etliical 
from .subject-s»df). iiia.simu*h as it is in relation theories were conjoined in tlie doctrine of 
to the alter, which is ohji ct of tleujglit. The Epicurus, and of most liedoni.'stic moralists, 
interpretat ion <if the ego-alt<T relation has been licd'ore the rise of utilitariani'm in the 181I1 
variou.'ly attempt erl. For the intuitive tlieory ciiitury in Great Britain. xMore recejitly the 
there i.s immediate.' apprehension of both the tw'o the(uies (liedoni.stically intei pretod) have 
sell' and tlie otlicr. For many thinhers, the lieen Cemhinod by A. Barratt.* 
alter is a reading into aiiotherV body of tlie j LiUrafure : A. Bauratt, Physical Eth. 

II; 

xl- 
eral 

developed tin* tliouglit tluit the ego is a re^ 1 tieatises on etiucs. Sec also Bibliog. 


essential features of the obji.ct-ego ; for which (1869); SiOGwiOK, Meth. of Kth., Bk. 
process the term ‘ejeeiion * was suggested by 11 . Sfexcer, Princ. of Eth., Pt. 1 . chaps, 
ditlord. See Ejlct. Other writers have xiii : Soklev, Elh. of Naturi\ ch.Mp. ii : » 


pioductinn of traits tii.-t diseovend in alter F, 2, (W.ii.S.) 

per.><uuilities. This latter view has been Egotism : Bee PitiDE, and Egoism. 
united witli the theory of ejection by tlie Egypt (religion in ancient) : see Oriental 
present writer in what he calls tlie ‘ dialectic Philosophy (Egypt), 
of pereomil growth,’ which includes the two Eidolon ; Bce Pkboeptjon. 
processes going on together and equally essen- EinfnlilTmg (Ger.) : see Terminology 
tia). I he self-thought tends to a general (German). 

lotm which includes two poles, one tlie ego Xyect and XlJective [I^it. eiectum, from 
and the other the alter. The elements of dicere, to throw out]: Ger, Ejekt; ¥v. eject; 
content, at first ‘projective* in the social Ital. (ejective). Some one eke tliought 

environment (i. e. cognized as objects but of in terms of the think oFs own couBciousness 
with no antithesis to subject), are taken up of himself. In its earlier stageB it amounts 
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ELABORATION — ELIMINATION 


to the iiitrrprettttion of exttTiial phenomena, 
expicssiona, signs, &c., m involving experi- 
ence analogous to that of the percipient or 
thinker. 

Suggested hy ( Clifford {Seeing and Thinking); 
employed by Romanes {Matter^ Alrnd^ and 
Moni»in\ by whom tJie piinciple of An- 
Tiiiioi»o>roKi‘iiiSM (t]. V.) in theism is said 
to jnoduce the ‘world-eject*; by Aforselli 
{Semej, malat. ment., ii) in patholigical 
condirions; and by Baldwin {Social and 
Kth. Interpret.), who makes the process of 
ijection a necessary and continuous factor 
in the development of the eonscionsness of 
rKRBONALiTY V.). The adjcclivo ‘ejec- 
tive ' qualifies the matter or content which 
in a jiartieular case constitutes the ‘eject/ 

8ee aK^o Pkus unification. (j.M.B.-n.F.s.) 

Elaboration and Elaborative Faculty 

[Lat. e'\-lahorares to labour]: Ger. (i) Denk^ 
vermOgm ; Fr. Uahoration ; Ilal. elaborazione. 
(i) 'I'he process and function of thinking or 
reiiiroiiing. Synonymous with Djscuksjvk 
Faculty (under wliich see citations). See 
also JIkasonino. 

(2) 'Fhe fornuition of new menfal products 
of any sort from given material. (J.M.iL-a.F.s.) 

Eleatics : see Pul-Soc iiatic Philosophy 
(Ehaiics), 

Election: see FoRU-oitDJNATiON. 

Electric Organs : Ger. eUkirhche Orgam ; 
Fr. tyrganeH Hectriques; ItaL oryani ejettrici. 
^hissros of peculiarly moditied tihsue found in i 
certain (i&hes, which are capable of generating 
and discharging mc»re or less severe electric 
shocks. 

These organs arc in most cases meta- 
morphosed muscular n)asses, though, in the 
electric sliad of the Nile, Malopterurus, xhiv 
are developed* from cutane<»us structures, 
pri>bal)]y glands. They are under the control 
of the braiiL and are supplied by nerves which, 
except in Malopteruruaj coi respond to motor 
nerves, and whose peculiarly tleveloped terminal 
organs are moditied motor oiid-platos. The 
electric nerves arise from special enlargement b 
of the medulla or spinal cord which are 
variously placed in ditl’erent species. These 
‘electric lobes* correspond to excessively 
developed and modified motor nuclei. In 
Malopterarus, how^ever, there are tw'o electric 
nerves, eacli arising from a single liuge cell in 
the spinal cord and dividijig into over a 
milHoa branches. 

Literature: Gustav Fkitscit, Die elektri- 
Bclum Fische (Erst« Abt., 1887; Zweite 
Abt., 1890), Leipzig (with bibliography); 


K. nu P>ois-Ri 5 Ymonp, Gesammclte Abhand- 
lungen, ii (Berlin) ; Babuchin, Ueberfcicht der 
neucii lintcrsuchungen tiber Eutwickelung, 
Bau, und physiologische Verhalliiisse der elek- 
trifccheu und pseudo-elektrischen Organe, 
Arch. f. Anat. ii. Physiol. (1876). (h.h.) 

Electricity: see Enkiioy, and Hnits. 

Electro-biology : Ger. Ehkleobioloijie ; 
Fr. electrobioltjgie; Ital. ekttrobivlogia. A 
term under which the phenomena lunv knowji 
as hypnosis were describcil by certain exhibi- 
tors and writers in England and America 
(about 1850). 

'i'he tcrni involves an extravagant hypo- 
thesis to the elVect that the process by w inch 
theojicrator iiitlucnccd his subject was in some 
way connected with eleclricily and the vital 
factor of aiiimalftxistence. See W . B. ( 'arpenter, 
Me>mermn, Spiritualism, &c. (1S77). (J.J.) 

Element [I ^at. ele^nent.uni\ : (ier. Element ; 
Fr. Hement; \U\\. demento. That w'hicli can- 
not be reduced to simpler terms under the 
conditions of the investigation. 

In science the tenu refers to the difierent 
kinds of atoms, the sorts of material, of w’hich 
tlie w'oi Id is composed. See Mattkr. During 
I he ancient and mediaeval periods earth, a ir, 
fire, whaler constituted tlie elements. In logic 
tile simplest idea W’hich enters into a concep- 
tion or system of conceptions is calleil aii ele- 
ment i>f that conceptivui or system. (h.r.s.) 

Element (material) ; see Matter. 

Element of Conscionsuess : Ger. Be- 
wusstseinselement \ Fr. Henimt de la conscience ; 
ItaL demmio della coscienza. Any content of 
consciousness in which introspection fails to 
detect internal complexity is dementary, and 
for tlie psychical life an clement. 

'.riii.s use of t'lement is opposed to that 
which applies the term to the original mental 
fund ions from the point of vit?w of psudio- 
higical Analysis. Tlio element is such for 
psychical or mental Analysis. See the 
distinction made under those tenns. See 
also Classiiication (of the monial func- 
tions). (J.M.B., G.F.S.) 

Elenchns [Gr. ^Xey^of]. Refutation by ' 
argument. See Ignoratto KLENrar. (j.m.b.) 

Elimination [Lat. dimiivire]: Ger. Eli- 
mination, Ansschalten (Groos); Fi-. dimina- 
lion, selection negative; Ital. elimi nazione, 
(i) By natural selection : the process by 
which, under nature, tlie w^eakly or anyAvise 
unfit are excluded, in the struggle for exis- 
tence, in greater or less degree, from taking 
part in the propagation of their kind. See 
Natural Selection. (c,Lt.M.-j.M.B.) 
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Darwin, in tlit* Oriyin of Sjyecies, laid great 
dirt's? on the struggle for Existknck (q. v.). 
Herlun t jSponcer applieil to tlie res^ult of the 
process the pliiase ‘survival of the fittest/ 
It is now generally recognized that the survival 
of the fittest as a rcBiilt is due to the elimina- 
tion of the iiiifit under the stress of the struggle 
for existence. 

Lihraiure.'. C. Dabwix, Origin of Species; 
H. fSpBNc iai, Piiiic. of Biol. ; works on 
evolution. (cXl.m/ 

(2) By conscious selection. A similar re- 
sult to (i), secured hy the iiitcntnmal ex- 
clusion of ceitiiiii individuals on the part of 
iiiiin. 

This is best ilhisti atod hy the weeding-out 
practised hy hortieiilturalisls, and hy other 
cases of Artificial Sbirctton ; also seen in 
Social Slllction and SuciAi. Si mtEssiON. 
See those tejin.s. 

In both tlicse cases (i) and (2), the 
elimination may lie complete or only partial, 
according as the individual has already been 
productive or not, Nvldlc leiuaining still fertile. 
The Jesuit of partial or late elimination ia the 
feame as tliat ol rc(luc<-d fertility, and is suhjoct 
to similar lr«‘atment to that given to relative 
foi’lility hy the Iher.ry ()f Jiiii'iiODUcTiVK (or 
Glnk'i k ) Skj.fction (q. v.). linlil tlu? work 
of lVar>on on this lailcr suhje' t biologists had 
done nothing towauL ostahli^hiiig quant itativo 
results in tl«e matter of greater or less fertility, 
and tlie expeiiim ntal investigation <if the 
question by conscious elitniuatiojj has never 
been tindertiikc:]. Galton'.s Laav (<{. v.) of 
iiiicestral inijeritance gives (lie contribution 
of each parent to tlie endowruent of oacli 
child, Ac., hut dues not detiMinine the entire 
contribution of the individual to the siib- 
sequejjt geiicjution.s in tejin.s of his relative 
fertility. (.j.m.il, k.b.r.) 

ZZlimiuatiou (in logic): .see Bka.sonjxg. 

CUs {school of) : sec .PnE-SocitATH: JTiilo- 
.sorin'. 

Emanation [ Lat. g + wanare, to llow]: 
Oer. K'lnaitotni'ii, Aiff^strahluny ; Fr. hnana- 
th>n\ Jtal. tnuvnazionfi. A ])ajittieistic con- 
ception of the I eing «'f the nui verse. Tiie 
mnanated b« ing ‘ tlows out ’or pioceeds' from 
the Godlicad, so that all finite beings at dif- 
ferent renuives from the j»riniitive. essence are 
part and ]»arcel of the Jfivijje Being. Jt is 
one ( f the vaihius devices for solving the 
problem of (he one ami (lie many. Tije plu- 
rality oftlje emanated )>eing.s v.afi not .snpp'.sed 
to an'ect the unity of the primitive l>iviue 
Being. (n.H.s.) 


Emauation ia csBcntially a cosmological, or 
rather a cosmogonic, process ; series of beings, 
often in a descending scale, proceed troni the 
original unUnowahle and unbroken unity till, 
at h ngtb, the present world with all its im- 
perfections and evil.'i is produced. 

It has happened in tlie histoi'y of tliouglit. 
that God and the universe Imve been separated, 
either metaphysically -as reality and appear- 
ance, or morally — a.s good and evil. When 
this separation became vei’y marked, tlic 
problem arose : How can tlie two bo con- 
Ufcteil i One foiiu of tlie answer wag fui- 
nished by the theory of emanation. Techni- 
cally, the theory may be said to involve a 
pluralism based on au abstract monism. Eor 
th.is reastm it is utte/ly untenable. Its most 
ebaracteristic 4‘xa.mples are to be found in 
Indian jjhilosoidiy Vcidaiita ), and particularly 
in the various Gne-stic systems, also in Neo- 
Platonism ( ITutinus, Procliis). 

Lit^ruivr*^: see Albxa^<j»kiax Schooj., and 
(iNOSTinSM. (n.M.w.) 

Eiuancipatioii ( Lat . « Hr man us f mpere, to 
deliver out of one’s hand ): Gct. Kmatv'ipa- 
thro Fn ihfssumj] Fi-. emanri f >atfou \ It a), 
nmancfjMizif/m', ’I he act ol setting Iree. 

The term emancipation was iiriginally 
applied to thi‘ act wlieiel)y a, Komaii parent 
or master eoid’erivd freedom upon a child 
or slave. In modern times the term has 
been n])plied to any change wlienby a 
class of persou-s has heen relieved liein 
old dis.‘il)i lilies or invested with new rigliis. 
e.g. tlie aliolifion of slavery in tlie I’nibal 
Slalos, or of serfdom iii liu.‘'sia; the removal 
of disabilit ies imjjosi-d on lionuiii Cat holies iji 
the Uuibd Kingdoiu; the oxtensioii of the 
]>ar]iament'ary fraiichii^e to classes hitherto 
witliout political jiower, Ac. * Tlie term lias 
also been applied tt» clnuiges which increase 
personal liberty or imbpemlejice in a less 
definite manner, e.g. the changes in the 
position of women which have taken place in 
our time arc sometimes comjjrehciisively dc- 
scj ihed as the (fmaiici])ation ol wunuen. ( I'.c.M.) 

Embryo ( Gr. : Ger. Embryo, 

(A'ewi-) EtUi'hf . ; Fr. emhryon ; ital. unhrione. 
The term applied to the developing animal 
prior to the stage at which the li-Mies and 
organs are fully difl’erontiated : in plninero- 
gamic botany, to the rudimentary plajjt in the 
seed. 

Early wnters diat inguislied hetAveen tho 
mamrnalian ernliryo and the fiagus — the 
fonm r term 1‘eing applied dm ing the. jan iod 
of germination, the hitler dtiring the period 
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of cherish inj'. But it is difficult to deteriinne 
exactly when embi yonic development is super- 
seded by that wliicli is post-embryonic. 

The fertilized Ovum (<pv.) undergoes a 
proc4‘BS of cleavage or segmentation. Tliis, 
in the case of ahaitbal and HOiMOT.E( iTiiAi. 
(q.v.) ova, affects the whole oviiin, and is then 
termed lioloblastic. When there is much 
food-yolk and the ova are inai kedly Hktuko- 
LKOITUAL (q.v.), the cleavage only affects at 
hi st a portion of the ovum, and the scgnientn- 
tion is inerohlastic. In tlie case of hoh>l«lastic 
segmentation the cell divides into two ; these 
again divide, and so on, giving rise to a num- 
ber of cleavage cells or idastoineies. To the 
group of cells thus tunned, the term morula or 
polyhlast is applied, in the midst of tla se 
a cavity, the segmentation cavity nf von Baei\ 
nr blast, cvK'l is hmned. The hollow vesicle 
is ealhsl a biast<>sphere. Rarely, the bla.-to- 
sphere s])li(.(iiig by delami nation into two 
layers, an ontt'i* ejiihlasi:. oi- (‘etodirm, and 
an inr.er hypnhla.-l or emlodenn, the l»lastt»- 
c«.>el lM*eomes tint dig, stive cavity or euteron. 

In the majority vT cases (among the 
t'o'loniula) the hollow blastosphere is in- 
vagi naieil so as to form a two-layer cup or 
gasli ida (see figure), the inner layer being the 
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CNTEfJCN on OASTnoCOEL 


iti tin* fi rnnWi Jii oftla- rjastruhv in Ami'Jihxvs, 

hypoblast, uJid the outer the epildast. Tlie 
orifice of invagination ia tenned the blasto- 
pore (Lankester). the invaginafed cavity the 
aicheiiieron or gastrocoel. The primary 
layers may also be dilVcrentiated from tbe 
morula stage by an inner mass of cells 
(liypoblasi) bectrming ov<Tgrown by an outer 
layer of cells (ejiiblast); so-( ailed <'pil)olic 
invagination. A middle layer (mesoblast or 
mesoderm) is formed between the epiblast and 
hypoblast. 

This is, or in time becomes, two-layered 
and segmented in segmented animals; tlm 
inner or splanchnic layer is associated with 
the hypolilast, and form.s the muscular wall of 
the digi stive tube; the outer somatic layer is 
abHoeiabd with the epihlast. and forms the 
muscular body wall. Tlie space between the 


two walls is termed tbe coelom. It is of 
paired origin, and segmented in segmented 
aninial.s. In meroblastic cleavage and in tbe 
blastodermic vesicle of the higher mammalia, 
tlie embryo is giadually fidded <;ff from the 
yolk iMiiBs or the umbilical sac, by whicli 
pre«cess tbe space beneath the hypoblast is 
gradually converted into the digestive lube. 
In reptiles, birds, and iriainuials cerlaiii acces- 
sory structuie.s known as embryonic mem- 
branes (tlie amnion and the allantois) are 
foiined. From the epililast of the* embryo are 
formed the epidermis, the epithelium of the 
mouth and vi iii, the central nervous system, 
tlie essential and some of the aecessory strnc- 
tures of the organs of special s'-iife. From 
the hypoiilast are formed the t-pii helium of 
the true enteron, that of the lungs, liver, 
pancreas, &c., ainl the notochord. From tlie 
ine.sol>la.st are formed tlie inustles, hones, con- 
nective tissue, lilocd vascular system, renal 
organs, and genital organs, (.'f. Ci.EAVAoF, 
and Skumkn'I ATIOX. For literatuic see 
Em imvoi.ouY. ((,'.M..M.-E.b.G.) 

Embryology [Or. ■h\^'>yov]: Ger. 

Fs mbi'iioU>(ji<\ Eatvncidonifsfjt^nhiehte ; Fr. eni- 
brf/o!(fijie ; Ital. tiuhrloloipa. The study of the 
changes undergone by Urn aninud in iliivelop- 
ing from the ovum to the stage where the 
tissues ami organs are fully FiiiVerentiated. 

For the liiriory of euil r^oltigy see Allen 
jThoiusoifs art. in tlie qth ed. of the A'/vcye/o- 
piHlia Hritaivdca, iii. What Hutton and 
I L}ell did le.speetivelv for g« oh-gy, von Baer 
and F. M. Balfour did i‘or embr\olog\. Tim 
limits (if tile terni are liard to set . jialtour says: 
‘The teiTii embryology is now ciuploycd to 
cover the anatomy and physiology (ft lie organ- 
ism dnringthe wJioie perii d included between 
it.^ fir>t coming into being and its attain- 
ment of the auTilt state.' The definition Jieiv 
given is soiiiewliat narrower, aud more closely 
accords with tlie scope of Balfour’s own 
work. 

Litrniture: Aliex Thomson, as above; 
F. M. BALromt, Compar. Embrvol. (i 880-1); 
O. lliiKTWiG, Textliook of Embryul. ; Man 
and Mammals (Eng. irans. by Mark, 1892); 
Konst II 1:1. T aud Heidi.r, Textbook of Em- 
bryv»b, InveriebraVes, i (Eng. truiis. by Mark 
and Woodworth, 1895) ; C. fc?. Minot, llumau 
Embryol. ; E. Sohai-ek, in Quaiifs Kleinenls 
of Anatomy, Part I, lanbryology (1890); 
Bildiogiaphy of Vortebi-afe Embryology, 
Mem. of lirit. Soc. of Nat. Hist., iv. No. n 
(1893). I^C.Ll.M.-E.S.G.) 

£mersoU| Ralpli Waldo. (1S03- 
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82.) An American poet and essayist, who Literature: Vattel, on The Law of 
siimulated the philosophical movement in Nations, Lib. I. chap, xx. § 244; Hkinec- 
New England called Transcendentalism, cius, Klemcnta Juris Naturae, Lib. II. 
Born in Boston, educated in a Boston public §§ 169-71. (S.B.B.) 

school and Harvard University, he taught Eminent Power : see Eminent Domain. 
school 1821-6, chiefly in Boston. In 1826 Eminenter [Lat.]. Beyond measure or 
lie was ‘ approbated to preach,* and in 1829 degree. ‘ Eminenter est supra omnera men- 
was ordained as the associate of Henry surain, super oinnes gnidus. Deus causa ac 
AVare in the second Unitarian Church in principiuni eminenter ’(Goclenius, 

Boston. In 1832 he resigned his pastoral 146: quoted by Eislor; cf. bis other cita- 
charge, announcing in a sermon that he could tions, Il'or/er^. d, philos. Bey riff e, sub verbo). 
no longer conscientiously administer the A scbolastic term used by Descartes, Spi- 
Lord’ss Sup})iT. The following year he spent noza, Wolff, &c. (j.m.b.) 

in Europe, where he made the acquaintance Emmetropism (or -ia, or -y) [G r. iv 
of Carlyle, and remained a firm friend until measure, 4-iu^, eye J ; Ogy, EwmetrO’’ 

tlie latter's death. After 1834 he de- irUmiis\ Fr. emmHrojjie; lia\. emmHrojnii'tru}* 
voted himself to literary work, writing and Normal or perfect vision in regaid to focal 
lecturing on a variety of themes. His adjustment. When the shape and refractive 
lecturing began in Boston Mechanics* Jnsti- media of an eye are such that without the aid 
tute, but continued in all parts of the United of the muscles of accommodation parallel rays 
States and in England. of light can be brought to the focus preci^icly 

Emersouianisin. Tkanfcendentamsm on the retina, such an eye is termed enime- 
fq.v.) as contained in the writings of R. W. tropic. 

Emerson. (.i.m.b.) For practical tests rays of light from 

Eminent Domain [Mod. Lat. dominium a point more than twenty feet away may bo 
emimas]: Oberlwheit idter das regarded as parallel. By some wrib rs, euv- 

Ywdomaine cniimnt\ diuninio eminente. uietiopisin also include.^ the power to locus 

(1) Tlu'rightoftlie sovereign to take any private sharply for all di.^tances, from 5 inches or 
I'ropei fcy for public u:ie, in case of necessity, over. An eye whicli cannot accoinpli.sh this 

(2) The rigid of the sovcivign to control is ametrcq/ic. See Yisiox (delects of). ) 

those [)ro])erty rights of a public nature Emotion: Ciler. Affckt (see below); Fr 
wliicli pertuiji to the citizens generally, and hnotion] Ital. ernozione, A total state of 
to control or take any private property for consciousness considered as involving a dis- 
puldic use, in case af neces.sity, tiiictive feel ing-t one and a ch.iraeteristic 

The sovereign’s riglit to devote the persons trend of activity aroused by a certain situa- 
and lives of his subjects to public use i.s styled tiou which is either perceived or ideally repre- 
‘ eminent power,’ and, a<lded to eminent do- sented. (O.r.P.-J.M B.') 

main, coujititutes ‘eminent right’ (Wolff on The use of the word emotion in English 
77 ie Law of *Va(ure, L\h, \L^ 1 06 psychology is comparatively modern, it i.s 

Eminent domain covers personal property found in llunie, but even he. speaks generally 
as well as real, but is seltlom exercised wiili rather of passions or affections. When the 
regard to the former, since there is sehlom word emotion did hcc<»mc current its ajjplica- 
any necessity for such action. To take land tion was very wide, covering all pi ssible 
is often nccc.s.'-ary, because no other land than varieties of feeling, except those which are 
that taken will answer the purpose. (Auu- purely sensational in their origin. ‘AH' 
pensatitm to the owner is generally required emolioji.s ‘agree in this resptad., that they 
by modern leg’shition (see Code Civil of imply peculiar vividne.ss of feeling, with this 
Frjijjce, art. 543). It is invariably required important circunihiance to distinguish them 
by American c««n8titut ional law (see (;!owley from the vivid pleasures and yaiins of sense; 
ox\ Constitutional Limitatio/i^,c\ii\l),x\), AVheu that they do not arise immediately from the 
the legislature authorizes a Inking for certain presence of external objects, but subsequently 
purposes, and declares them to be public ones, to the primaiy feelings which we term stmea- 
its judgment will be respected by the courts, tions or perceptions. Perhaps, if any defini- 
unless they are palpably siicli that they cannot tion of them he possible, they may be defined 
be brought under that desciiption (United to be vivid feelings, arisring immediately from 
Ktiites V. Gettysburg Electric Railway, 160 the consideration of objects perceived or re- 
united States Uf ports, 680). 1 membered, or imagined, or from other prior 
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eniotioris’ (Pi own, Philos, of the Ihiman 
Mind^ i. 405). Bain's u?age is equally w'ide. 

It is common in defining emotion to assign 
as a distinctive characteristic a special degree 
of inteiiBity or vividness. See Excitkment. 
This introduces a certain vagueness and am- 
biguity into the coiicejitlon. We have accord- 
ingly oraitti'd reference to degree of intensity, 
and considered solely the characteristic nature 
of emotion. Otherwise our definition is an 
uttompt to find a conce]>lion which will serve 
as common ground in the discussions which 
.gather round tlie subjc^ct of ( motion. 

The subject of emoti(»n has been much 
cleared up through the dis^ciissions stimulated 
by the so-called d amks-Lanoe Tiikoky (q.v.). 
The questions now receiving ott<;ntion are the 


f. P.sycho]., xxi. (1809) 47 ; Lkhmann, 
liaupigesetze des menschliclien Cefulilsleheiis, 
56 ff. ; Stout, Manual of Psydml.; Jodl, 
Lehrh. d. Psvchol. ; llinoT, Psychol, des 
Sentiments (Eng. trans.); Zieoueii, Das 
(Icfahl; Skkoi, l)olore e Piacere. See aho 
Bjbj.kkj. G, 2, e\ the li^ts in loc. in Psyclud. 
Index, i. ff. ; Eisleb, W di terb. d. pbilos. Begrifl'e, 
‘Aflekf; and textbooks of psyeliology. (o.r.s.) 

Emotion (aesthetic). Wluit Las generally 
been meant by the emotional element in 
aesthetic psychoses is a condition of mental 
excitation, wliether agreoablej disagreeable, or 
hcith, involving jirocesses of a distinctly intel- 
lectual and spiritual cl.araclt r, and especially 
such procesjbes in di.-tinciion fr in merely 
sensimus pleasures ami pains. In this sense 


relation of emotion to tlie so-called * expres- ; t lie idea is m(»st closely represented by the 
sion ' — the psychoplu.sics of emotion ; the di.s- ; present use of the term SENTjMiiXT (<p v.). 
liiiction of ‘coarser' from ‘finer,’ and of emotion I LitnaUire: on th*? dill'ereiitia of ncrthetic 

proptT ironi sentiment; the aimlysis of the; emotion see P>osAXQur.T. Aesthetic Emotion, 
emotional p.sych(..si.s, leading to the recognition | Mind ( 1894) : M AiiSiiAu., I ain, Pleasure, and 
of Separate (jiialitit s, besides the hedonic tone | Aesthetics {1894); Bai\, Emotions and Will 
(as o]ij)osed to tlie older theory tliat emotion i (31 d ed., 18751; liiRUi, Psychol, of the 
is only ooinpoiuided pleasure and pain); and; Emotions (h'ng. trans., 1897). (j.u.a.) 

tlic origin of emotion, together witli the* ex- 1 Emotion (ethical, social, and religi'Uis) : 
jiiT '^ioir — the geu(‘tic (jue.stion, as involved ! see Skxtimknt, Honour, Bk- 


in the evolution of mind in general. 

The German n.se of terms is as difiicult as the 
English. Gefidd is used — as is thePhiglish feel- 
ing-dor al.‘Straci emotion consiilered as mainly 
a modificatiun of the afiVetive life. Concrete 
states r»f emotion are dcisignated Affekte. The 
fact, however, tint emotion involves conation 
as well makes it a matter of (Jimiiith, and ive 
have the pli rases Gemiithszustaud, Gemuths- 


MORSK, Rkyenue, Kucuiet, Kkspect, and 
Helkuon (psycliology ot). 

Emotional Disposition: Ger. GcfOhh- 
disposition (llbfler); Fr. disposition emotion^ 
ndU ; Ital. disposizione alV emozione, enii tinh). 
A permanent mental disposition giving rise to 
certain kinds of Emotion (q.v.) on presenta- 
tion of a certain object. The einoti«ii 
varies according to the cireumstanees iimler 


hewegung, Geinutlisei regnng, The Jiiglior i vvhich the object is presented, t 'f. Disrosi- 
.states of mind in which ideal representation I tion. (g.f.s., j.m.b. • 

is ]»i-ominerit, and for widoh tlie English EmotionalExpression:G(r.J?/.'‘r//7/t‘Xj»’- 
‘ sentiment’ is used, are designated libbere ! ; Fv. hnotfon/ieUe ; Jtal. 

Gefiihle. TJie most useful and ireijuent single j 
term, however, is Atfekt for tlie crmlei* j 
emotions, with whicli may well be used Ge-| 
fiihb disposition (llbfler). In Fi eneb, emotion 
is fairly equivnleni to eiiiotion, sentiment 
having the broader connotation of the w^ords 
feeling and Gefiihl. (j.m.b., g.f.s.) 

Literature: Bai.davin, Tlandb. of Psychol,, 

Ecding and Will, i.l.r'Vj ^74 ff- (important 
for definition), and Ment. Devel. in the 
Child and the Pace. chap, viii ; James, 

Princ. of Psychol., chap, xxv, and Psychol, 
llev., i. 516 f.; SiiANi), Character and the 
Emotions, Mind, N.S., No. 18 (ApiiJ, 1896); 

Lanoe, Uher Gemuthsbewegungen; 1 ). Irons, 

The Nature of Emotion, Pliilos. Rev, (1897), 
vi. 242-56, 471-96; Stumpe, in Zeitseh. 


f.spressivm fmotira. Tlie characteristic bodily 
changes which occur in connection wdth 
Emotion (q.v.). 

The detailed determination of these changes 
for the separate emotions involving the facial 
iimtcles is called ‘lacial expre.ssion.' Since 
Darwin’s hook 011 the /Jxjo’eysioH of iho Em ^- 
tions^ the theoiy is current that the grosser 
emotional expressions are survivals of reactions 
w’hich woTO of utility to the animal when iu 
the presence of the conditions w'hicli excited 
the emotion. To this law' of ‘ utility,' called 
by Darwin that of ‘serviceable associated 
Jiabits/ he added others to account for other 
cases; the law* of ‘ analogous feeling stimuli* 
(deiveloped by later w’rilers. especially James, 
fioiii Darw'in’s suggestion), by w'hich experi- 
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enccs excited j^iruilar eincUions are sup- wliich he refused, using his influence to IVnind 

pused lo issue ill tlie same rxj>re!'sioii ; that of a repuhlic in Sii ily. Fragments of a poem 
‘ autitlnsds,’ wherehy upjiosile emotions show on Natuie remain fjoin Ids works, 
oj.joslte expiessions, although «)idy one of the XImpire : see Govebniviext. 

cxjiiessions may have utility ; that of ‘direct Empirical [Gr. experience], 

nervous discharge/ according to which stiinu- Based ii}H)n (empirical views), guiiled bv 
lat i<uis, mainly of an exd ssive character, would {cmpii ical medicine), derived from (empirical 
discharge themselves in imisculu* activity, knowledge) Expeuiknce (q, v.). (J.M.B.) 

Th s principle has tidvcn funnulation in later Empirical 3 ^gic : mipirische Lojik\ 

writers in the piii.ciple of ‘hedonic expres- Fr. lotjniite emjpirviue; Ital. lo-pra em/ 4 rica. 
sioii t S|jencer, Bain ; tiie expression is horn 'Phe treat men! of logic on the basis or from the 
Baldwin), wliich recognizes the facta that plea- | jaiint of view of a sensationalist or other 
sure increases inuscidar movement in certain markerlly empiiiei.st theory of knowdedtie. 
inuschs, and that pain lessens it: the same {H.A.-i'.S.T.) 

princij'le l)eii:g used by the last-named writer Tlie latti’r term, however, is very iiideter- 
to explain ‘antithesis.’ Ihiiwin assumed tliat minate. The diTinlng marks of an cmjiiricist 
the stale ol emotion |•rec^^<led the expres.sson tlie<;ry of knowledge can liaidly be assigned 
and c:»nM:d the latter: the sc»-cal]cd (k\i:sE with theoretical accuracy; and, on the 
^rHEnuT («pv.) oi emotion. Keceidly the historical side, tiieories of knowledge that 
tln tuy has been advaiieevl -- called the ‘ JaiiiCvS- are rightly deserilicd as ('inpirical have not 
l^ange 'J’he<tiy tliaf tin* emnti<iji is. the always exhibited the same fealures. in its 
mental indication of the cdianges which con- extreme form, the empirical theory of know- 
stiiute the so called * expies-ion that is, the ledge id( ntities knowing with the iiiimediat.o 
actiun.s oi nliliiy or otiu r take place, and these pvi'ces?* of sense perception, and represents 
arc rejM.ii'tcd in the biaiii. giving rise to the jail connection in the content known as 
qindiiiitive expel ienecs which we cull c niotjons. 1 ivhoitical in kiiul with such connection :is it 
The recurrence oi a cm tain emotion, or its j is assumed maybe a]>jirehemh.il in sense ])ei- 
tiitdii ial sliuiulatien, in the absence ot its : c< ptioii. Fi’om this [>oint. of view, the iuolderii 
appioprii.te olijtcl, is the iniipi» nt lexivjd of* of einpir’cal logic beeoTni.!S the di'script imi of 
the carlii V ♦Xjuession.v — ‘organic revel- j the ways in which a tiaiisitlon is inadi.‘ inun 
beiiition (Janus). This, called vaiiously the i the, restucted, individualized basis of sense 
‘eihet, tln i'iy/ the ‘ peripheial theory,' <\c.. of j perception to the elaborated, generalized ro- 
einotion, is still under di>ciisf'ion, in opj)o>ition ; pi eiNiuilatii'n of experience cousliluting sciiune, 
to the ‘cause theory/ noti d above. togt^tlier with an ex]Janation or justifical ion 

LiUyrature: sec- rnulcr KM()Ti<)^^id.sol;hl}^J<x;. ! of the admiltc il i.iiV* nuice l»et ween the 
G. 2, <?; Darwin, J'.xpref'.sion ot tlic Emotions ;! primary and the derived U'^jiects of know- 
Aiiaimny of Expiession; Lanoe, Die leilge. It is easily seen that in sucli an 
Genjuthshew'egungg,'n;.lAMEs,IVinc.of IVychok, inquiry the ceidial question is tlial of tho 
ii. cliap. XXV ; aii<l P.-udiol. Ib-v. (1894). universal, whether in llie form of t lie general 
i. 5 ’^> Pji>EKiT, lai Mirid(jue ct la Pliysi^.^- notion, geia:ra 1 idea, coiicciAt, or in that of 
uomie ( i8<SS): M A.\'j'E(iAZ/A, i'iri<moniia e the general prujnisition ; tor it is iiiiive‘i>ality 
Mimica (j87''’); Ikons, arts, in ^find and that stands most sharply in eojiliic.i with tlm 
Pliili'S. Rev. (sinc«* 1893); ])ewkv, I’lie Tlieory f* atiires assig^ied to the jirimary, fundainenlal 
c/t Lmoii'Ui, Isvchol. Bev., i. 533, ii. 13; typci of knoNvledge, One or otlier of the 
Stout, Nianual ol l'.sy<}jol. ; Soj.ui n, Rev. aspects of this universality may be the more 
-Idiilos. xxxvii. (1894) 241; Worcester, pioininent, as e. g. the rather jisychologleal 
Mt>ni:'t, iii. 11893) 285; Leumann', Iljiuj>t- feature t»f geiieraiity, as in notions m- terms, 
ge.-et/o des Gi.dulilslebcns; B.M.nw'JNr, Aleut, in the discussion of wliicli empirical logic 
Devel. in tlie ( hild and the Race, chap, viii ; tends towards extreme nominalism ; or the 
Sttvmjt, Bf grifl der Gennitbsbewu^gniig, more coroprelieusive aspect of knowledge as 
ZeiUcIi. 1. j’syebed,, xxi. 47 tl ; the gotioral involving truth, ohjrctive validity, in tlie 
works on psycliology, e.spiTlitlly those of treatment of whicli empirical logic becomes 
M UN1>T, Laiju, Jonii. (j.M.iJ., G.F.8.) a tJieory of inductive inference. The queHtions 

Empedocles. Greek pliilosopher.Nvlio lived enleiing into the fnndameidal disenssiou n.- 
in the r,th century R. c. Itorn at Agiigenfurn garding knowledge are so varied, Korne being 
in Sicily. His talents and .scientific attain- psychological, some Inet:lphy^ical, and em- 
metjts lud Ijis countrymen to offer him a crown, piricism has been flo much determined in 
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scope and diifction by ihe counter- theory to 
whicli it 1ms been opposed, that historically 
empirical logic has been presented in many 
degrees of completeness. The distiiiguishing 
features of knowledge on which it proceeds — 
(i) rejection of the universal, or explanation 
of it by refVnence to the psychological 
mechanism of association and language; (2) 
rest ric^ ion of lu c ssit y in thought to analytical 
connections; wiili (3) the correlated denial of 
any absolute value in matters of fact; {4) 
resti h tion ot the import of judgments, i.c. of 
tbe kind of relations known, to such con- 
nections as are within the range of immediate 
])crccptlve experience, e. g. similarity, co- 
exists ice, 8c<picnce — may not all in con- 
j unction be used as the, basis of a logical 
tbcnjy. M i.-toj ically, there have be(Mi com- 
liiiM’d views of a strictly rational character 
Vi gsinling mathematical knowledge with those 
strictly einjdrical regarding niaiteis of fact. 
So, too, a tliorougidy empirical logic in 
lespoct to phy>ics may ho combined, as by 
the Scoitish jihilosophevs, llcid and Stewart, 
willi assumpti'tns as to first [»riju;iides alto- 
g^-thiT irivcoiicilable with strict empiricism. 

Empirical logic may be said to begin with 
tin* first attempt.s to descrilie the rise and 
tbnnatiojj of kimwledge from tbe Vuimh of 
sense perceptions. In any such desciiption 
there is involvi d somctliing of the sp<'» ilically 
logical question, the question as to the worth 
of a form or way of knowing, as to tlie justi- 
fication of its olnious claim to give insight 
into otyjective rmlity. Even ])rior to the 
delinito form Illation t»f the logiral jiiobicin hy 
.Ai’istr)tle, indicat itiiis are to l>e found of the 
beginnings of an empirical Jvgic. Probably 
nothing contribuicil inoK' to determine the 
question as to the method b}’ which we gatlier 
geneialized kjiowlealge irom particular facts 
of experitmee than tin* rapid development of 
the one physical science in which the Greek 
mind liolds the same jilace tliat it has assured 
for itself in philosophy and in the formal 
sciences of mathematics and astronomy, vi/.. 
inedicine. Alcniaeon of Grotona, whose 
einpirical des( l ijdion of knowledge is referred 
to in the Phacdo (96 B), was a physician, and 
in the works that can be assigiieil to Hippo- 
crates tliere occur the first discussions as to 
method in relatimi to matters of experienct* 
(see (JhauYot, La Phlloif, de^'^ Mtdectns Gnes^ 
1886, 8-42 ; Gomperz, Griech, Dmiker^ i. Pk. 
111 . chap, i; and Gah*n, De Pladtls 
et Pkitouin^ Ilk. IX). llnmistiikablc traces 
of the empirical strain arc to be found in 

3 


the imjierfectly recorded s]ieriilations ot 
Antistheiics, who first d« finitely advanced 
some of the characteristic marks (v. su)».) 
of an emjurical view of knowledge (cf. 
Hummlcr, and Gomperz, loc. cit. 

ii. Bk. IV. cliap. ii. 7, 9). It is tpjite pos.sible 
that from hi.s acfpiiuntuiice with and interc.st 
in medical woik, Ai’istotle w'as led to 
foriruiiate, as Hippocrates had already done, 
some of IhoBo very general precepts as 
to comparison of like and unlike cases, 
division of a proldeui into parts, ascent irom 
]>arlicular.s and descent thereto winch make 
up his otherwise unimportant centrlViiitiicn to 
• inpirical logic (see Kucken, Die. Mtlhode d. 
Arislot. Fonfrhfing, 1872, esp. § iv). The 
Aristotelian logic is in itself dominated l)y 
a conception of nature so ]»rofoimdly ('ppoised 
to empiricism as above defined, that it may 
rather be taken as a typical n*piesentation 
of the rationali.st doctrine. It proceed.^ under 
the guidance of an ideal of knowhrdge so 
definite, and it descrilies in such nut laid iral 
detail the forms of knowing, tliai it deier- 
minotl for all later times the lints along 
whicli an eirqiirical logic must be elaborated. 

Tbe Stoic logic, owing to tlie new ])oint of 
view’, that of in-^nisin. from wliicb the Stoics 
worked over the Aristotelian material, pre- 
sents in several of its leaturcs a pronounced 
empirical (‘ohuiring. Their extreme nominal- 
ism, ilependeiit on their metaphysical in- 
dividuali.^m — a doctrine in wliich they antici- 
pate Leibnitz — involved as nat ural consequence 
an equally mechanical mode of exjdaining the 
formation of liighei types of knowledge than 
simple sense apprcln’iision. With individual- 
iain, however, whicli is the root-principle of 
all empirii al theories of knowledge, the Sbnes 
man.'jged to combine the reprebcntation of 
a teleological connection of all things, and the 
inihier.ee of this counter-thought is retlect»-d 
in their theory of knowledge, and forbids us 
to describe that as through and tlire-ugh 
e)n]>iiical (see Nikolai, De Unjic, Chriidppi 
lihris, 1859; Heiir/.e. Prkemdnimdrhre (Lt 
JS fOfker, 1880; 8tein. Krhnutnissh hre dvr Stou, 
186B; Hon holler, KpiktU u. die AVoa, 1890). 
To induction am] inductive methods, the 
Stoics conlribnte Uidlnng ; though IMiilodemus 
inforni.s us that they were absolutely opjiosed 
to induction. 

All the chamctcri.'-lic features of oinpirioism 
are represented, witii }>cvfect consciousness of 
their significance, though witiiout due recog- 
nition of the problems they rai.*^o, in tho 
uiiioi Uumtely scanty roivmina of tho Epicurean 
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doctnne of knowledge. It is evident that 
the Epicurean*^ did attempt to work out some 
geneial representation oi the ways in which 
the mind passes from the immediately given, 
the isolated phenomena, whicli serve as signs, 
to the inferred realities underlying them and 
hignifiod l>y them ; and the doininating coti- 
ception of nature under which they worked 
was adapted to a strictly einjdrieal, almost 
mechanical, account of these jmicesses. Ihit 
we have only imjierfect knowledge of their 
la hours (see Comperz, Iferhultmiiiche 
i, 1865; Bahusch, Ki/ikurters Phih- 

denufs *Schrift Trtpi kcu ^n^/Llftu)(r€Ci)l^, 

1879; Man] uand, in •/<)/< liopkiTis Studies 
in Loiric, 

Undoubtedly the speculations of the 
academic, and sc('ptical Fclmols, particu- 
larly of Arcesilaus and of Carneades, the 
Hume of the Hellenic world, liad the view of 
knowh dge from widoh the only logic ])Ossihle 
is that we have called empirical, but of tladr 
docirii.e of p?'(.>bnbility we have very scanty 
inform at ion (see Brocluird, Les Serptiques 
Grecs, i<SS7). Calen's large work on scientific 
proof is lost (see J. Miillcr, Galm's Wrrk n 
wiss. Ikf.Vfds, 1896), hut in liis minor philo- 
sopiiiciil and in liis medical works there is 
much to show iiow he strove to elaVuirato 
a general theory of method (of. (’hauvet, 
op, cit., 109—70). What he has to offer, how- 
evoT‘, is of much the same generality as tht* 
corre.spojsding part of AristothAs %voik. In 
truth the (leve](*pni('nt td' empirical logic from 
this time onward is dependent maiidy (m the 
advrtiice'* made in detailed knowledge <;f nature, 
on the alteration gradually brougdit about in 
general conceptions of reality, and tberewitli 
on tile ebajig-es introduced in Ijurnan ideals of 
knowlt (Ige. 

W ithin mediaeval tiiiich', it is to ho said 
iJjat tliere is little or no develojuncni of em- 
pirical logic. Some features of empiricihin are 
of course to he detected wherever nominalism 
or myslicisin is found, hut lor the most part 
tliey failed to produce efhict on logical theory. 
The strong current in Renaaeence tifiiea to- 
wards fiifit-liand knowledge of nature could 
not he without elleet on doetj-ines of know- 
ledige and so on port ions, tnoj e or less extensive, 
of logic. Among the revived systems of 
antiquity, E|)icureaiiism was n«»t ovcrlcioked, 
and a new theory of induction was from 
Ihicon^s time a problem for the logician and 
pliilosopher. The ]>hilosophical basis of em- 
pirical logic in modern times was laid by 
l^ocke, who otlurwise contjibuted little to 


the discussion of the more specifically logical 
questions. So far as knowledge of external 
nature ia concerned, no theory of knowledge 
can he more empirical than that of Beike- 
ley, whose nominalist views are pronounced, 
and who at the same time supplied, from 
another tide of his speculative view, the 
universal factor otherwise wanting on the 
empirical theory of knowledge. In all essen- 
tials his view is that acc<'ptod by the Scottish 
school — Ih'id, Stewart, Browm — for as regards 
the logical problem, it is indifferent whether 
the external world bo regarded as an orderly 
congeries of perceptions or as liaving a mode 
of independent existence. 

A special and a more resolutely consistent 
strain of empiricism than Locke's takes its 
start in Hol)l>es, wdiose work, even more tlian 
that of Locke, finds contininitijui in UondilJac, 
De Tracy, and the idcoiogists. Hume’s 
strongly empirical interpretation 4)f knowledge 
lead.- him to dismiss the logical problem as of 
small value. The omission was made good 
in J . S. Mill's Loyic (1893), which, with some 
incoiisistcncioH of language, may be saiil to 
present log^ic from the point of view of the 
empirical theory of knowledge. In essentials 
the same account of logic, but with much 
injjU'ovement in detail, and a deeper recog- 
nition of the philosopliiiiil interests involved, 
is given in Venn. The important works on 
method by Jevons, Wundt, Sigwart, thougli 
in no case founded 011 the strictly empirical 
interpretation of knowledge, agree, in so 
many points of general principle with Mill 
that they might witliout injustice be reckoned 
among empirical h gics. Kinally, positivism, 
wliicli < rnpliiisi/.os one charactcj istic of the 
empirical doctrine, and shares its ideal of 
knowledge, is, as regards its inethod or logic, 
strii tly empirical. 

Lite/ndure : as representing ways iu which 
the new ideas of the Benaseence were 
lirouglit to bear upon logic, may be instanci d 
Valla (14! 5-65), Viveh (1492-1540), and 
particularly Ni/oiuts 'vhose 

lemarkable attack on the notion of univer- 
sality deseives notice. His work De veris 
Princjpiis et vera Ratione jibilopophaiidi 
( ^ 553) re-edited by Leibnit/ ( 1 670). See 

also Bacon, Novum Organum (1620; Ijest 
edition, with full commentary ai;d intro- 
duction, by T. Fowler, 1878) ; Jos. Glanvill, 
Vanity of Dogmatizing or Seipsis Scientifica 
(1661), Plus Ultra (1668); Gasbendi 
(1592-1655), De doefrina Epicuri (1647); 
Logica, in Opera, v. i (1655) (see Thomas, 
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La Pliil. de Gasseiidij 1889); J. B. Duha* 
MEL, De Mente Humana; Mawkiotte, Essai 
de Logifjuo, con tenant Ics Princijws de la 
Science (1678); Hobbes, Conipiitatio sive 
Lngica (1655); Condillac, La Logi<|ue 
{1780), L'Art de PeiiFer (1755), I/Art de 
Raisonner {1755), La Langue dos Calculs 
{1798), forming vols. xxii, xxvi, xxviii, and 
xxiii of Condillac's (Euvres; Dkstutt de 
'I’KA cy, El. d’ Ideologic, Pt. ITI. La Logiqne 
(1805) ; DE (jEhando, Dea Signea et ile PArt 
de -Peiipor (4 vols., 1800); LKnjKNFBOST, De 
Mente Humana (1793); LocKE, IluinanUiider- 1 
standing (1689); P. Bbowne, Procedure, 
I'lxtent, and Limits of Hiinian Understanding 
(1728); T)KRKKriEY, Princ. of Human Kuow- 
Icdijc {1710); Hume, Treatise (1739), Human 
L nderstiujding (i 748) : IVeddoes, ( on tlie 
Nature of Domonstrative Evidence (1793); 
Til. Bkoayn, Lifjuiry into tlio Relation of 
(nnse and EfVcct (1804; 3rd cd., 1818); 
llKascniii., Disv‘ourso <m the Study of Nat. 
P!iil<»s. (1831); J. 8. Mii.l, Syat. of Logic 
(1843); OrzooMi B, ])(.* Weg d. Wetensciiap 
(1851); \V. 8. Jevoxs, Princ. of Sci, (1873 ; 
2nd ed., 1877) ; Discourse on 

'rrutli (1877) ; K, Pearson, Grammar of Sci. 
(1892); L. T. Hobuouj^e, Theory of Know- 
le<lg(' (1896) ; Venn. Logic of Chance (1866 ; 
2nd ed., 1876), Empirical Logie. (1889); 
t ’OMTE, ( 'ours do Philos. ]N)sitive (1839), and 
Syntluso Subjective, i (1856). (k.a.) 

^Empiricism : Ger. KmpvnsTmiS\ Fr. era- 
pirisrae ; Itai. empiri-waK (j) The doctiine 
that truth is to be sought in immediate Fcnsej 
experience. Opposed to Rationai.ism (<|.v.), 
and usually a react ion from extreme idealism. 

(2) Tn Epistemology (q. v.) the opposite 
of nativi.sm in any form. With the Kngli’^h 
einpii'ici.sts the doctrine took the form of deny- 
ing innate, ideas.* See Nativism and Em- 

PIUICISM. 

The iendeney shows all grades of radieal- 
ness. from a wljole.souic reaction agdnsi 
unhridh'd spcc.uhdion to (he purest Sensa- 
TjoNAi.i.sM and M A'J KKlALis.M (see those 
terms). 8ee also Expeuiknok, and Empikical 
L' (OC. (Tl.K.S.-J.M.B.) 

XSmpirio-criticism ; (ler. Ivmpiriokriticiii- 
mn.s , Fr. niipi riocriticiHme] I tab crnpirio- 
crUichmo, The philosophical system of 
Ricluird Avenarius. Besides the work.s of 
Avenarius, see Willy in Vtljsch. f. wis^, 
Philo.<.y XX. 57 ff. ; and on the term, ibid., xxii. 
53 ff. The system is critic ized by Wuudt in 
Phifos, Sfud., \li, xiii (1896-7). A new ex- 
position and further development of the system 
1. 


i.s J. Ptdzoldt's Eitifiilirv.wj in d. Philos, d, 
reint^i P'rhdiruny ( 1 900-). (.j . w .b. ) 

Employer j Vv.e'mpUnp^ur]: Ger. Prtnzipalj 
Jirodherr\ Fr. e'lnjdoycur, patron \ I tab pa- 
drone. A man wiio pa\'s wages from funds 
which he either owns or borrows, as distinct 
from a supcrintendrait who hires laliourcrs 
at others’ expense; especially one wdio hires 
large liodics of workmen on tliese terms. 

The root ‘ conploy' in this word does not have 
the simple meaning ‘use*; it has the more 
complex meaning, ‘give enqdoyment to/ 
There is no fmee in He nry George's remark, 

‘ It is not c.apital that employs labour, but 
labour that ern|>lo} s capital.' (a.t.h.) 

Emulation (in education) : Ger. Wmdfcr ; 
Yr. emuUttion\ {i^\. rmula^ione. De.siie and 
effort to equal or surpas.s another; imitative 
rivalry. 

The Jesuits, who made the most extcu.sive 
use of emulation as a principle of instruction, 
called it the ‘whetstone of talent, the .spnr 
of industry.* In tlie lower scliools the^’ ar- 
ranged the boys in pains of rivals, each boy 
being constantly on the wailch to catch his 
rival tripping, and instantly to correct }«im. 
Each class also was divided into l>vo ho.^tile 
camps called Romo and Carthage, whicli had 
frccpient pitched battles (coucertations) on 
set .suljjects. Remains of this system are still 
seen in competitivi‘ exercises between piijuls, 
classes, and literary societies. Emulation as 
a prirciple should la^ much re.stricted, because 
of its powerful tcndeticy to divert t)je mi ml 
from the real ends of study, and to direct it to 
unworthy ])ersunal ends. 

1 d leva t are : Hitihks, lanola and the Educ. 
By St. of the Jesuits, 208-17 ; Fain'iek, Hist, 
of Educ., 171-3; SuHMiiiT, (ieseh. d. Fad., 
243, i^r.De Q.) 

Enactment [Lat. from m/err, 

to do]: Ger. (i) Ifyidadi^e Urmhini'jinnj ein/'r 
Act^j Ot.'iff.urlttiisiDiy, (2) W'rfiojii/Hj, Ytr- 
ordivnig ; Fr. (i) action de 2)assir ivne Joi, (2) 
hi; Itab (i) <lecrcture una hyye, (2) at to 
Uyisfatm). (i) The act of euacting a law. 
(2) Tlie l.-nv enafted ; a legislative act. 

The form of English legislation is the pre- 
paration of a hill for an aet, its a]q>roval by 
the Lord.s and Goinmons, and its pie.sentatitm 
by them to the (h’own for the royal as.sent. 
Tlie Aim ricau form is generally tlie. same, tlie 
final act being the ;q.qnoval liy the executive. 
The general style of the coniniimctMuent of tlie 
bill is Pe it enacted yihut is, may it be enacted, 
‘riic executive assent first inake.s it an enact- 
ment. ( 8 .K.B.) 
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Enceplialou : R«ain. 

Encyclopedia ( 

clojpiuiit*. \ I'V. cncfjffop^ d*^ f Ital. encfclojh'iNu. 
A]:|)lit?tl to the i ntiio round of j»li loso|»hical 
Muilies. but varying with the particular writer s 
views of philo-o]))i y, lioni the lositi\isui of 
the French KxcYn.oi'KJUt^TS (q. v.) to the 
LogiciMU of t he N'koH j:(J>:LiAN>(q.v.). (j.M.it.' 

iEncyclopedists[ r.Jit ^/?c?/c/'7>arr/m] : Oer. 

; Fi\ Knct/cloreUiiitis: ital. 
Eiicidoji^fdistl. Tlie Frejich thinkeis who in 
the tliiid quuitcr of the 181I1 centiii y talited 
tile £ iic>irj^f( hiie on l)irf.i<hr}Htrre raisothie d^a 
Scit 'ncrs, d^s Arlitetdt n J/e'^Vr /\s (28 vols., 170^"" 
72; 5 vohs'., 1776—7; 'Adde n/UiIf/ 

(iqu*\ 2 voh., i7'^o)* or contributed to tlu* 
woil:. 

Of tlic group, T>i<lerot was editor-in-chief, 
d'Alcniberfc liis prinei[»a 1 a.*-S( ciat.e ujitil tlie 
retirenicut of ilu? latter in 1757* Almdieil 
was the author of tlic Disafitrs irHimitviire, 
ill whicli the j'hni of the work was deliia d on 
tlie basis of liacon's division of the science*'^ 
and the Riconian nitUhod. .h’oiis-taii also 
ceast d to write hu’ tlu? E'ncy hqit'die in 1757.1 
iOid thei rafter manifested a:i active hostility 
to his former c«'ilalK)nitors. f Oilier n.otable 
contributors yvere Voltaire. Criium, d’Hol- 
hiU'h, Quesnai, Turgot, Marm.-ntd, l)uclos. 
de Jancx)urt. IJaller and ( oiuh rect aided in 
the pvc])arali(m of the sn|>|«]enientiiryvol imes. 
Montcsquidi at his dcatli, in 1755, left an 
article ]>artly tinishcil. liutfon ys'as early 
associated witli the work, hut it is not certain 
that anything from Ids pen was actmilly 
printed (Mui lev. Did' rot, i. 129-30). Writers 
of lesser rank were numerous aiid li«.m 
all diisses in so. iotv. After the defcetioii of 
d’Aleinitci 1. Diderot reuaiiiied the sole princi- 
pal editor, aj-.d hv his iinilagging energy and 
courage eat ried thsC enterprise tlirondi to its 
terndnation. Amotjg the many dltiienltie.s 
whii h oonfrontefl Ijiin, not the le ast vt xations 
were tlie ojq»ositioii of tlie orlln/dox party, and 
the interference of rlje antliorities. For the 
ct/c!opk!ie yvas more than agr< at ' dictionary of 
sciences, arts, and tranles'; it wa.s conceived in 
the fq)irit of tlie Illumination movein' iit, and 
it canied tlie jirim.-iples, as W'ell as tlie rehults, 
of tjifc new thir.king into the ciiltun- of the 
time. Thus it heeaime at once a storebou.-e of 
iiifi'i'inatioii and a levolntimuarv force. 

Litfruture'. LtAMjnox, Mem jionr servir 
h IMlist. do la Fhilos. au XVfID Siecle, 
i, 3, especially 240-3, ih 5, especialjy 10-12 ; 
K. ilosFNKRANZ, Diderots Leben u. Werke, 
i- i 47 ~ 2 o 3 ; Mokiky, Diderot and tlie 


Encyelopaedistfl. i. chap. v. Also the histories 
of philosophy (as Windelhanp, Gesch. d. 
iieueren I’hilos., i. § 44), and the histones of 
literature (as Hktineu, Litteraturgesciiichte 
d. iSten dahrhnnderts, ii. Absch. 2, e.s])ecially 
Kap. i). (A.c.A.jr.) 

End (ethical): for equivalents, see the 
following topic. The ultimate purpose which 
oiiglit to be aimed at in conduet, and to whicli 
ether purposes ought to he subm'dinated. 

Ethics may b<^ said to be a tbeory of the 
eml or ends of com (net. This vie w w'as first 
made difinite and prominent i)v Aristotle, 
win se whole dociiine is ilnniiiiated hy the 
c»>nception of end (WX<n). Starting from the 
pt>sitie»ii that w'oll-heing (n’5«igoi/(ii) is l>y 
common consent tln‘ end. he set'ks a more 
preci.se detinifimi of this conee|>tion. Ami 
modern etldciil eontioMusy is largely con- 
cerned with tin* claims of rival eonceipt i( ns 
(e. g. hap)>im‘ss, perfectinn, self- real i/at ion) tti 
he regal (led as the el ideal end. 'ITiis teJeo- 
h‘gical view' of ethics is iMuitrastod wit It tiie 
(juasi-jiiral view in width moral law- is the 
ultimate conception (a.s in Kant and tin* in- 
tuitional sclu.nl). (WMC.S.) 

From one point of view'' the (h finiiion of 
etldeal (‘lid in ternns of actnal psy‘'hic purpose 
is a mistaken one. I'aids an*-— in so far as 
imniedijite to the individual, i. c. in so far 
as tliey are purpose -"particular as}>»‘ets of 
conation, and in tlieir most g*‘ncraljzed form 
still particular with reference to one another 
— general only witli reference to tlie par ticular 
case** genea alized orsuhMimed umler each, and 
that in the peculi.»r sense of subordination in 
a system. If an end becomes leally universal, 
just then It loses its etbieal sigiiificanco ; since 
it is inqiosed u]ion the imlivioiial or upon the 
particular ronativ*- teitdeni?i* s, not dcvelop('d 
by their sy.^demat i/a turn, so that it m not 
tin* iiuli viduai’s psychic end. Further, the 
genet ie point of view is quite ignoied hy this 
form of detinitlon. As oou^ciousness develops, 
tlie synthesis of ('(Jiiative proceeses becomes 
ev(*r more coinpdeX and indefiidtely varied, 
arid the resu]linL»: jisyehic ends or ideals ov(*i* 
r'ieher ami more a»le(juate to experience. Tlu.* 
iiidiviilnars ooncicte jairjiose — even his most: 
gtunral purpose or life-ideal- -is therelon^ 
never uid versal. In 8u far as he treats it as iin i- 
vv-rsil, it is as a formal rognlativo demand, not 
a. purpose; and just here arises the antinomy 
of good intent ion with reference to purpose, 
and had performance with reference to law. 

We eorne, tluTcfore, to require a definition 
of ethical end from the point of view of the 
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pavvhologii-al ratht^r tbau p.sychio (see 

I’sYCinc AND PsYrHOLOGlCAL) — i\n objective 
rather than a {subjective dettuiniiiation of 
the end ; henoe the definition given : wlmt 
‘ought to he the purpoj^e^ is the end- But, 
althoiigii this is the definition justified hy 
history despite much confusion between Die 

two points of view the question again leads 

ns into a theoretical cut de me. If we mean. 
What end, if fuJ filled hy all men, woidd be of 
most worth? that cannot he answered except 
on purely logical grounds; for to del ermine it as 
value or worth would he to attain tlie complete 
systematization of ends, wliich we have seen 
above is not only tiot actual, hut genetically 
irnpossildo. Tmt to determine it on logical 
groumls is to detei tnine a logical end, not one 
of worth ; a situation in vvhicfi the dermoids | 
of logic primarily, not those of actiiin or | 
aj)]U'cci;ition, would he completely s-atistied. ; 
It, agaiji, we mean. What end fullilled Would 
also fulfil tlie final world-eiid, would realize 
C-o s m i c tc 1 col 1 igy ? — that .• t: 1 1 ern en t , j us 1 1 »eca 1 1 se 
it is in terms of the CM»Mnic. not of tlie jicrsonal, 
can he answered only in terms of the cosmic, 
i.e. hy science What — the questimi hecome.s — 
what, as fact, iH the end of cosmic, includiiigi 
linmaii, evolution ? This can find a h rmalj 
answer, again, from the forms of knowledge, aj 
l<»gcal answer; hut siuih an answer caiiiiot he! 
made a regmlative jirinciph^ to dotermine Du* ; 
imlivldual's ought ; for* the individual is under 
the load of certain facts, jiot of all knowledge, 
and to sav tliat lie ouglit to act from the p? int 
of viewof all knowletlge — that is. from the point 
of view of the universal eh iiicut in knowdidge 

- is to mock him with logical tautologies, wdicn 

he needs |)ractical adjusi lueut .s. That is to say, 
if iiil men gave up tlmir juai tical adjust namts 
t»» puisne w hat .we tell them they ought to 
pur.'>^ue in view of a universal teleology, the 
t» h'ology would he the first thing to sulfer. 

The fjue.sl inu of psychic eud.tlierefore, is — in 
flu? more modest form in which it js ca)>al)h of 
.'solution, and even of intelligible statement — 
(be scientitieque.slion of ( i )l lu; sysfeniatizat ion 
of individual concrete purposes in enlargii g 
.SYsteniB : the determination of voluntary 
conations; {2) the origin and development of 
the efliical eons*‘iousnc*i-s in the social eondi 
tirms under which the individual’s voluntary 
life is lived, 'riiese are lu»th psychic or mental 
determinations. If tliey lie haiideil over to 
psychology, w^e luive then left over for ethics the 
objective questions : (i) the ethnological and 
social forms wdiich ethical strivings have taken 
on; and (2) the place of these in a general 


philosophy of reality, which shall include that 
of a general teleology. 

The strictly ethical questions, then — making 
use of the psyciirhigy of the conative life in 
advance — are: (i) What ends have men pur- 
sued as good and liad ? (2) What f^iuh may 
they pursue as goo<l and had I (3 ) What signi- 
ficance does tliC eategorv of good and had. as 
thus filled in with instances, have in tlie 
make tip of things? Cf. Die remarks ou the 
ethical end undt r Etmjcs, 

The last que.stio/i is a metaphysical one, 
concerning the broad ilist iuelion lictw^een 
seietu e of fact and appreciation of worth ; and 
its prohlj-m is that of finding a catcg(a*v in 
which facts and worth.s are both Stdisiimcd in 
a ]>rofouTider synthesis. Of. Origin vf^rsus 
Naturk, and MKTArir vsirs. (.t.M.u.) 

Literature : Siixjvvick, Melh. of Ef Ii., I. vi ; 
general works on othicH ond psyclioi^.*gv ; and 
r.lBI.TOG. F, 2, i. fW.R.S.) 

End (in psychology) [AS. ende]: (icr. 
(t) Zid (most general, remote). 

heinf'tjip'xmd (in ca-es of voluntary movement), 
{2) knde] Fr. (i) hut, (2) /m; Ital. (i) 
S' opo, (^2) Jlfie. That whicli satisfies a cona- 
tion. (!’f. Project (voluntary), Furbose, 
Flan. I.NTKNTioNt, and IVksigx. 

But tla re are two points of view' from which 
this s.itis:faetiou may he r'gardfd. We may 
consider (t) the form in whitdi the end appears 
to the striving sul*joct. before its attainment, 
or (2) tlie psych ieal state wdiich arises wlien 
it i.s completely attained. 

(1) Thus frmn tlse first j>Rnt of view' the 
eiui consists in some po.sitive le.Hilr as ideally 
repr«:sc*nted or in some maniier c< 'giiized before 
its achievement. 

(2) From tile second point, of view, Die end 

oou3i.sts in that relative cc-isation of con.a- 
tive activity wliii-h depends ou the f.nt that 
the activity lists eomplett‘d itself and has 
nothing further to aceoiujili.sh. It will cxui- 
ri.vt not in plea-sure or relief but in .satiety. 
If a conative process is allow'cd to deveh-p 
lrr-» ly wdtliout inten npiion or repr<*ssion, it 
lend.s to go on uiilil a certain result ensues, 
and wdicii the result is attained it cca.sc.s of 
itself; this result is the terminatiou, and in 
that sense the end of Die jirocess. It is 
de.''iral>le that these two meanings should be 
marked by some difference of‘ tiTininology. 
We therefore propose, to use ‘end’ for (i), 
and * terminal end/ or simply Terminus 
(q, V.), for (2). (G.F.S.-J.M.B.) 

The desirableness of this appears from the 
eonfuaiou of the two meanings which one finds 
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ill ethical discAissioTis, especiHlly wlieii the 
concoptir.ii of terminus is ^^ciiorahzed into 
what wo are caliiog the Ex.p-statk (q. v.) 
of nicnlal process generally ; the so-called 
ethical Olid heinir treated alteriiulively ui one 
way and then in the other. Ihe distinction 
iKdvvoou end ainl eiMhstate has l»ecn su<?* 
gested l»y various wj iters in ditlcreiit expres- 
sions, as 0. g. distinctions hoiwceii *sul>jccti\e 
and (‘hiectivo ' end, ‘ conscious and uncon- 
scious ' end, ‘psychie’ as opposed U) psycho- 
legieal, 'biidoiiical/ and ‘ philoHiphioar end, 
tlie * end ’ a.s distinguished from the 'ohjeet ' of 
desire, At. AVriters on hedojiisrn and utili- 
tarianism revel in this cimfusiou ; and it takes 
on aiKjther of its maiiy-lioaded forms in the 
idealists wlio make some luiiversiil or alistract 
conception still an ‘end,’ confusing or iden- 
tifying the end-state of a cosmic or thought 
pr(>cess, viewed objectively, witli the iudi- 
vidualV mental end. See Exi) (etiucal). 

A furtlier distinction should also he made 
between two forms of end in the first aud 
]iio|>er Bcnsc — that between ‘concrete, and 
‘ideal,’ or between ‘ immediate ' and ‘remote* 
ends. Tlie concrete or immediate end is 
usi ally incidental to a larger intention in 
which the ideal, or this ideal end, tak(S 
foim— tlie so-called ‘remote’ or ‘ultiumle’ 
end. Bee Ciuucv. (lor a similar distinct ion). 
This linger detennination includes a system of 
cuiicreic eiul.s, and may itself have an explicit 
conscious end or only an end-state as its goal. 
Tlie grocer’s remote end i.s to get rich ; his end- 
state is vital sati.^factioii ; his concrete ends 
are weigliing sugar, buying tea, and collecting 
hills. CT TKr.KOI.nGY. (J.ai.B.,U,J’.S.) 

Literdture (xn wliich the distinction of (i) 
and (2) i.s made) ; liirPKS, Grundthat.^achen des 
See]e/jlc);e/i.s, 623 if.; Bajjiw’Ix, Feeli/ig and j 
Will, dial), xvi; Stout, Man. of l\s\(diol., 
Index. See also the textbooks of psychology 
and ethics. 

End of the World: see EscuATOi.ooy. 

Endoderm [ fir. inner, -|- layer] : 
Gi^r. innertfii Art in hloU ; Er. tmlodf'nne) ltd. 
fndoderma or mtihUrma. The inner layer of 
coeJenterate aniiniils, or the Inner of the two 
primitive cell-Iay» rs of the embryo mammal, 
often termed liypoblast. Sec 11 lastO]>j-:km, 
Embryo, and II vnonnAST. ((’.Lt..M,-K.s.o.) 

Endomusia: ^sce Imj juval .Si*j:e< h and 
Bono. 

Endophasia: see Ini e jin a i. Si’Kec-jj and 
SoNO. 

End-organ : Ger. ICadanjan ; F r. firyane 
nerveux j^npftdrique (vj*.;; I tab ternnna- 


zi^yne nen^osa, (i) Any organ which forms a 
tenniiius of a path of nervous conduction. Ite 
function may he to initiate or to receive the 
di.scharge. 

(2) Usual meaning : the periplieial terminus. 

[ ]\Iost end-organs are so related that they 
! dearly peribriu lioth of these functions. Even 
in the case of motor aud other efferent nerves 
the peripheral eud-organ seems to exert some 
sort of reactionary ihtlaciice. It seems pro- 
bable that every tihre is normally in a state 
of neural tension between its end-organs, and 
that the discharge is the riiythmical readjust- 
ment of the equillhriura which has been dis- 
turbed by the >,tiiniilii.s at one lerminufl. Cf. 
Brain fbigiu, by Bir W’illiam Bioadbent, 
/>Vam, xviii (.1895). See Hkarino, Vision, 
Musci K. Bf.nsk Organ, &c. (m.h.) 

Endorsement: see Bjdiep, and Byn- 

KATHKSIS. 

Endothelium [Or. MnUf witbin, 4 - 
a papilla]: Ger. jtndothd; Fr, endoMdrurn ; 
Ital. mdokllo, A term \vi<ldy used (Hi>) to 
designate the ccdlnlar lining of cavitie.s, blood- 
vascular, lymphatic or synovial, which do not 
: open, ilirectly or indirectly, to the exterior. 

! It consksts of a single layer of thin cells joined 
' at their edges. Cf. IbuTliKi.lUM. (r.K.ir.) 

End-plate: Ger. Endplitte, Ken^mhnyd ■ 
Fr, playne motrice ; Ital. hniui fermirtale. I he 
terminal organ of a motor nerve embealded i.i 
the muscular fibre. Sec Nervous System 
( nerve). (ii-H*) 

End-state : Ger. Emhn stand : Fr. etat 
fmnl; stafo Jlhule, (The fort'igii equiva- 

lents are suggested.) The god or reMilt of a 
concrete mental DeterminathiN (q. v.); that 
state in which anyspeeific process in conscious- 
ness is.'iues and comjdetes itself. See End. 

For examj>le, ]>dicf h the end-state of 
argumentation, e! oicc^ the end-state of de- 
li! »erai ion, accomplished action that of effort, 
&c. In cases ol conative process as such 
the wmrd Teuminus (q.v.) is sugge.sted, see- 
ing lliat. heie the. end-state is one of satiety or 
real termination. (j.M.B., G.K.s.) 

Endyma | fir. garment ] : Ger. Epm- 

di/uiiwin, JCpvndyyn ; Fr. fipv.ndyme ; Ital, epeii'- 
ditna, Tlie epithelial lining of the entire- 
medullary tube, and the cavities formed from it. 
Bynotiym : E|ieiidynia. See Nkrvoub System 
! (cinf.ryology), and Neuiuxh.ja. (h.h.) 

Energeia [ Gr.j : see Greek Tkrminodooy 
( b), and I'OWER. 

Energism [Gr. iv^tfiyuv, to work]: Ger, 
En.'r<psmus ; Fr. hn^ryisyne; Ital. etieryismo, 
’fhe view that the highest good consists in 
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ethical activity, or the reulization of objective 
rather than Siihjective life-coiulitioiis (Lel)en8- 
iiihalt). Used by Paulsen, Einleitung in d. 
Philos., 432 {Eng, trans,). (j.m.b.) 

Energy [Gr. m/iytiaj : Qer, Fnerfjie ; Fr. 
mergie; Ital. energia. An ideal phj'sical 
quantity manifesting itself under ditlerent 
forms which are so related that one form can 
never be increased except at the expense of an 
equal quantity in some other form. 

The conception was first developed in me- 
chanics in the two forms of kinetic and poten- 
tial tlefined below, and the tenn force (Kraft) 
was aj)plied to it. it was for a time supposed 
tliiit all other forma could he rcdticed to one of 
these two, but this view now seems untenable. 

The forma of energy hitherti* recognized 
may he defined and measured as follows ; — 

(1) Kinetic mtegy^ or energy of motion, is 
measured l)V, or ecpial to, the product of one- 
half the mass of a laxly into the square of its 
velocity, or, in algehrait^ language, J = E. \ 


along an inclined |ilaue P/?or /^( 7 ,lhe square 
of its velocity will increase by the same amount 
2 ag being the acceleration of gravity)during 
the fall troin P to . 4 /A no matter by what 
path the fall takes place, or what part of the 

P 




C B 

plane AB is reached. That is, if it Icjive P 
with the velocity and we call r the velocity 
with which it reaches A B, we shall always have 

and therefore, for the kinetic energy, 

J = I mv^ -^-mag. 


In the case of a sy.stem of bodies such a pro- I „ f 1 1 ^ ^ ^ 

duct may l>e fornied for eacli l»odv, ^^i^d thej^ thio\vui, if w'e leave out 

sum of all the products is the kinetic energy I velocity and lU varying height 

of the system. Jl’ at any moment we could arlntrary plane or level, say the 

determine tlie velocity v of each particle ^f i ^ 

matter in the solar system, the sum of all the I 1 ji rr i» 

lU’orluctB J would he the total kinetic: Y d- or xv -p (A) 

em rgy nf tlie solar system at that moment. 1 is constant until it reaches the earth or is in 
(2) Poteulial energy, or energy of position, | someway interfered with, so that, if the kinetic 
is in meclianics an integriil of which the , energy J imr increases, the potential energy 
dillerential is the product of a force acting or P will diminish, and vice versa, 
between two bodies into the differential t>f! (3) The energy of heat. The tlieorem that 
the distance by which they are stqiarated. j A-f P remained c»>nstant during the motion of 
In the common case of a heavy ])«xly it in- ; any system of b<xlh s acted on only l)y their 
crease.s with the height of the Ixxiy above i unit ual attractions was proved by the mathe- 
the surfuce of tlie earth. In the case of a ; matkians of the i8th century. But ti»ey had 


system of hoilies attracting each other with 
a torce iuver.<(;ly as the square of the di.s- 
tauet\ the potential energy is the* sum of the 
qur.tieuts formtrd l>y dividing each product of 
the masses of every two of the bodies by their 
distance* a]>art, ixnd regarding the sum as 
algelnaicaily negative. Thus if the ma.ssrs 
are wq. &c., aiid the distance of the 

mass ni^ from y?q is and so with all tlie other 
pairs, the potential energy at any moment is 

wq wq m, wq ^ p 

''* 1.3 

The relation of kinetic and potential encMgy 
may he illustrated thus; ~ If P be a point at 
ft height a above ft level plane AP, and a 
body be dropi>ed from P or tlirown from it in 
any direction whatever with any velocity w’hat- 
ever, or suffered to slide without friction fivm 


to coujde this ilnorcm with tlie important 
piovi.so that the bodies must never come into 
collision, hecau.se then .some of the quantity 
A-pP w^ould he lost tliri>ugh a diminution of 
the velocity of the colliding bodies, and hence 
of E. Then it was shown }»y Bumford and 
others that this loss of E was always accom- 
panied by the generation of an amount of 
lieat proporiioiuil to the loswS of E. If we call 
// the amount of this heat, exjucssed in 
appropriate units, we shmdd then have 
A’ -p P -P II = constant, 

oven wdieii the bodies come into collision, or, 
in the case of a pngociile, after it strikes tho 
ground. Thus, by adding II to the equation 
(A), we have 

1 7« ?j® -p mgh = Ay + P -p //, 
which remains true alter the tall of the body, 
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beCMUS'C the annihilation of velocity, and hence 
of E, is eouipens-ated l>y th»i geiioratiun of 
an equivalent amount If of heat, which raises 
the temperature hotli of the pjojectilo and of 
the ground where it struck. 

As an i!lu?trution, wlien a solid shot is fired 
from a modern rilled guji at an armour plate 
a flash of tire is seen, and plate and shot may 
botli he partly melted hy the heat. 

(4) Kitcryy of m yhcvlur coiulitlon. It is 
found tliat when bodies change their state, 
as when water freezes or evaporates, or wheji 
two substances coinbine to form a compound, 
heat may he generated tjr disai'pear, aeeording 
to the character of Uu; (diaiige. A general 
law is tliat if such bodies arc restored to their 
original state, the loss of heat in the one 
process exactly b-alanccs its gain in tbo 
other ; and this, howovor gi rat the nuinlier 


the materials now forming the stars and 
planets ; and this store is being converted into 
E by the process of condensation produciKl by 
the mutual attraction of all the matter of the 
universe. 

It is iSoinetiines supposed that thtuiglit or 
mental action of some sort may be a distinct 
tbrm of tmergy. This cannot be. Mentiil 
action may be, and doubtless alw'aysis, accom- 
panied by an exhibition or traiisfonualion of 
energy, but the energy it.self can he only tliat 
of the matter conijxising the brain and nervous 
sy.stem. 

Literature : a very complete popular ex- 
position ol‘ llie theoiy of energy and its con- 
servation is found ill IIklmuoltz. Ueber die 
hrhaltung der Kraft: Popuhire wis^en^cbllft- 
liehe Vortriigi', Heft 2 (1876). In.structive 
and yet simpler arc Thomson’s two addresses, 


I'f interim. (liate states the bodies may pass j On the Origin and TransroMuatioii of Motive 
tlirough. W e may call the sum total of tiiis i Power, and On tbeBources of Eneigy in Nature 
eneigy (\ I avail.abh* to Man tor tbo Production of Median- 

(5) RadlaiH mrrgy or radiance. Every hot * ical Effect (IVqailar Lecturers and Addresses, 
body radiates its Iieat tliiough the space ;ii). Si>en('j;h’s exposition in his hirst Priii- 
around it, thus imparting energy to tlie ether, j ciples is defi ctive, througli trying to extend 
The energy thus imparted i.s now holieved to | Ihe coiice]»tion of energy into tiehL where no 
take a Ibi m of waves of electric energy, known | transformation of mecluinical energy into the 
a.s Maxwellian or Herziaii wave,s, and its ; concepts cd' the field is possible. (s.n.) 

amount is exactly o(piai to that wliich tlie hot j Tin* term energy is used also by the udvo- 
body loiVes. So. if W(? call li the total la*at- ! cates of ‘dynamic iiionisnd t(> indicate the 



eleciricity generated iiit«) its potential. Thus, 
as electric t nergy L ap]»ear.s energy in .some 
olher form disappears, and vice versa. 


]VeUr(Vksel (1899). (E.M.) 

XSnfranclLisement : see FiiANCiirsE. 
EngePs Law : Her. Enyef srhe.s Cesetz\ Fr. 


\1) mtryy, wiiich aiijaMi-s \\’\\Qn \ lot d' Engd ; h\\\. legge di Engel, Agciieiali- 

I h.dy i.s nuifTwliiced. We may call it J/. j zati-.u with regard W the relative preporfioUN 
All known forms of energy iiiuy be included ! of income spent lor (liflerent purposes by work- 


under one ol these seven heads, so that the sum j men of difli rent grades, 
total ot eiiergyof all si^ven forms in tJje universe 


remains for ever constant. This is the tlmorcm 
of the* ConHTvation of hnergy,' Put the values 
of the seven s.qiaiate quantities are cunlinually 
changing, and thesi? clianges may be coiicrdved 
as tran.^lorniations of snjrn- o! the kinds into 
others. The visual i ule ol iiature is that position 
energy P is being con-itanlly converted into 
kinetic energy A’, and this into lieat; //, which 
again is convi rted into radiance A\ which is 
piopagatcd indefinitely through the ether. The 
stole of P iij the hoginning consisted In 
the dilfusion in space, as nol.ulons matter of 


] >nrposoH by ’ 
The lower the 


Hl- 

coiiie, the gn at or is the proportion sp. iit for 
food. 

f irst given definite shape by llie Saxon 
statistician Enged in 1857. Subsequent ob- 
servations in difleiciit Countries have bIiowu a 
surpri>ing degree of constancy in the results of 
alHaireiiil stati.sf ic.s ul family imdgets. (A.T.ii.) 

Ev Kai irdy j Ur.J. Literally, ‘ one and all * : 
used to characterize tlie tlmory of Pan- 
theism (q. V.). (j.M.B.) 

Lnlig^hteniuent [AS. licit, light ] : (ier. 
Aufkldrung ; Fr. libre-j)en»ce, hnanci^Mtion 
iiUcllectaelh\ Jtal. secolo (ot jperiodo) deilufni, 
A pliilosophical period of the i8th century 
cluiracterizcd by an impetus to culture. The 
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group coni]>rif4t‘s a large number of men of 
varying tendenciefl. 

A striving toward freer, more independent 
tbinkiiig, einancipaiion from establisbed 
dogmas, and an empirical or materialistic I 
leaning clmracterized the }>eriod. Lessing, , 
Mendelssohn, Keiinarus, Tetens, Herder, | 
Locko, Newton, Voltaire, (^'ondillac, and 
Diderot are rejiresentatives of the ujovemeut, ^ 
which ntfecicd Germany, England, and 
Prance. Cf. this topic in the historie.s of 
pliilosO})hy. (H.B.s.) 

ZSnuTLi [Er.] : Oer. Lamjeu'eih ; Ilal. nola. 
The unpleasant feeling which arises through 
persistencf' in more or less futile mental ac- 
tivity, t^r through the persistent j)resi*uee of 
toiidencies to mental activity which fail to 
fijid sati.'?tyingoV)iect.s fortheirexerci.se. (G.F.i>.) 

Entelechy [Gr.l: see Powkr. 

Enterozoa ((Ir.frrfgo*/, gut, 4- fwoe, animal]: 
Ger. IJintjeictidvwimnf^r ; Fr. enUi‘o:iOiiire» 
(suggested, not in u.se — Y.n.) ; Ital. enUrozoi. 
That group or grade of animals charaeieri/ed 
hy the |m tsence of a digestive cavity or enteroii. 

A tenu I'loposevl hy Lankester. Jlaeckers 
term Mi.TAZoA (q. v.) is more frequently em- 
)>loye<l. [jankester divides the animal king- 
dom into two gra<les : (i) tlx? Plastido/f»a 
(=: Pfot.tzoa). which coneist eillier of single 
cells or colonies («f e'|uivalent colls, and (2) 
tiie Kiiterozoa (= .Metazoa), in Avhicli two 
fliilerentiated layer.s surround a primitive 
digestive cavity. The eiiteron in some rare 
Cases oiiginated directly fioin the ilT.ASTOt'OFi. 
(({. v.y, an 01 ilice arising tlisruptively, and flie 
hypoblast and epihia.st originating by De- 
lamination (q. V.). .Mon* eommoiily it aiists 
l»y Inyaoination (q. v.). Bee Gastkaka 
Theouv, and Lmuryo. 

Lihrffhire: p. P. Lankestkr, Adv. of 
Sci. (i.Sf)o), in wJiieh the art, Zooh *gy. from 
tile i)<h ed. of J-lncvc. Brit., is reprinted with 
some modiiieatiou.'' ; R BAi.FOim, Compar, 
Kmhrvol. (c.Il.m.); 

Enthusiasts [Gr. tv -f d#of, a god] : Ger. I 
J^ntItN,stastfn ; Fr. ; Itul. fYitii- \ 

siaslL 'fho name given to a sect of Ghrislian ! 
moiiachists, or monks, who began to tlourisli ! 
in Syria towards the close of the 4th Cc*n- 
tury. They Ixdieved that, as a result <d' the 
l''all, every man wxs inhahited hy an evil 
spirit, who ruled him. Asceticism, anti es- 
jiccially inward prayer (hence their other 
common name, Euchites), could, notwithstand- 
ing tliis, so affect a man as to enahle him to 
enter at length into direct communion with the 
Holy Spirit — hence the name Enthusiasts. 


They were called also Messalians, Adeipbians, 
Lampctiaiis, Marcionists. Their doctrines are 
of some importance for ethics as illustrating 
the logical consetjnences of extreme asceticism, 
mysticism, and pure contemplation. Keander 
calls the Fiilhiisiasts the lirst mendicant friars. 

Literature : Nkandeb, Churcli Hist. (Kng. 
trails.), iii. 341 f. ; Sai mon, in Smith and 
Wace 8 Diet, of Christ. Biog., ‘Euchites,' 

(B.M.W.) 

Eutliymeme fOr. tv 4- mind] : Ger. 
Knthyitum'^ Fr. enthymeme; Ital. entimema, 
A reiisoning in which some part of the grounds 
for the condition (i. e. one or other of the 
premise. s) is snppiv.s>ed in the statement. 

According to Aiish tle, tlic enthymeme is 
a svllogi.^im from jirobaliilities or signs, and 
he assigns to it in ihctoric a definite function 
as corjcspoiuliiig theie, in the s|>ecial field of 
rhet(»iic (i.e. persuasion), to. syllogism in purely 
intellectual or scientific matter. It would 
not tlierefisre have been, in Aristotle’s vie\v, 
e.ssential to the eiithymeme that its .‘statement 
fjliould he elliptical ; hut hi.s i‘xpression8 or 
illustrations lend tliemselves readily to that 
interpretation, wdiicli, alter the disiindion be- 
tween apodictic and dialectical reasoning liad 
been rejected from logic, was naturally adopted, 

LiU raiitre : the fullest historical discussion 
of |x>iiits relating to the Knthymeme is given 
by Hamilton, DisciLShions, 154-7; Lects. 
on Logic, led. xx. See also Ghotk, Aristotle 
(2nd ed.), 202-3 > Goi>k, Iiitrod. to Ari.st. 
Hhetoric, 103 If., and Mansel's od. of Aldrich 
(41!) e<l.), App. F, where (218) the correct 
explanation of tJie etymology of the term is 
given. (r.a.) 

Entity and Ens [Lat.J: see Latin Ter- 
minology (5), P»j:ing ^3), and Pe.veitv ano 
Existence. 

Entoptic Phenomena [Gr. tWof 4- 
oTTTtKik, pertaining to sight] : Ger. mtoj-tische 
Erscheimnujen (or riuinoniene ) ; Fr. plihio- 
nicnes enioptlques \ Ital. fervomcni m-loUici, 
Visual appiaraiices duo to processes within 
the eye itself are called entoptic, and the 
processe.'^ entoptic phenomena, (e.b.t.-j.m.b.) 

The princii>al entoptic phenomena, if wc 
take the phrase in its widest moaning, are 
the following: (1) IJmler certain experi- 
mental conditions we may iieiveive the shadow 
of the iris, the presonco of liquids on the sur- 
face of the cornea, i?ornt*a] sjKcks, lines and 
blotches from the front part of the lens and 
its membrane, as well as the figures termed 
|MtJ?CAE Voi.lTANTES (q. ▼.)» 8 

I experiuuTit, well calculated to show these 
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phenomona, is as follows: — Sot up a short- 
focus lens at a distance f om a source of liglit, 


..W « * 

and place in the focus of the Iona a card with 
a hole made by a tine pin. The rays entering 
the eye are not focussed on the retina, but 
so refracliMl as to traveise the eye in a nearlv 
parallel direction. Shaip shadows of objects 
in or on the eyeball are thus tlirown on the 
retina. Tlie objects seen on the outside of 
the corneal surlace, since they are not really 
witliin the eye, are ternied by Laqueur ^ pseud- 
enf optic ' phenomeiui. 

(2) Move a candle to and fro, below and 
slightly to the side of the eyeball, and as 
close to the eye aa is convenient. Shadows of 
the retinal blood- ves*se Is, and indications of the 
borders of tl»e fovea centralis, are di.scernib)e 

(,V) Look thnnigh a pinhole, lield close to 
the eye, at an illuniiimted surface. Move the 
pierced card quickly, in circular sweeps. 
Bhadows of the retinal vessel.s in the neigh- 
bourhood of the fovea will be seen. The 
nmcular region slmws granulations (po.ssibly 
retinal conc.s). 

(4) Look lixedly at a misty sky, or through 
a blue glass at a clear sky or unif-rmly white 
surface (cloud, &c.), Hi ight yellowish points, 
followed l)y shadowy darker specks, will be 
seen taking a rapid course in fairly constant 
diiecli(.)ns. The plieuomena are those ot 
retijial clrculalion. 

{5) Move tlie spread fingers quickly to and 
fro before the eyes, or look steadily at a 
Elickek ((j. V.) oi a rnon's dijrk of black and 
white sectors. The Diacula lutca beconujs 
visible; sti'cains of hiie particles, pos.sibly the | 
lymph corpuscle.s, are seen ; and, sonietinu*?, 
elaborate jjat torus, the shadow- figures of 
Pur kin je. 

(6) iJorgniaim a exi.eriment : 
vertical lines of a fine grating: 

Wavy and beaded in app(‘araiiee. 
niciion is supposed to be due to the mosaic 
arrangement of the cones. 

(7) Appearance of the Buxd Spot (q. v.). 


look at the 
the lines are 
I’he pl.eiio- 


Literatnre : Hfumholtz, Physiol. Optik 
(2iul ed.), 184; Sanpoko, Course in I^xper, 
PsyelioL, expts. iio~2i, 170. (E.n.T.) 

£ntozoa [Gr. cWov, within, + animal ] : 
Ger. Para^iten ; Fr. mfozoairea (not in use) ; 
Ital. eiVozoi. A term formerly used for in- 
terniiJ p arasites 

Si. cc these do not form a natural group, the 
term is luuv discarded, though the word is 
still occasionally met with. It wa.s inti-o- 
duced l>y Rudolphi. (O.u.M.) 

Entrepreneur [Fr.] : Ger. Untennhmer; 
Fr.jsee topic; Ital. intrapr€nditore.Jmj^resario, 
An employer who is also a siX'culator. 

^ Introduced into cuirent F];gli.sli usaga^ )>y 
I, A. \V aiker, Down to a comparatively 
recent time it w^as the custom to speak of the 
man who takes the dii ection and risk of in- 
diislrial (uiterprise as the ‘capitalist of his 
leturn as ‘profit'; and to analyse this profit 
into intero.st and wages of superintendence. 
Walker showed, as Maiigoldt had done before 
him, that these two elements in profit are 
subject to dist inct laws, and may be receivcil 
by distinct persons. Tim capitalist receives 
iiitcre.st; tlie man who furnishes the manage- 
ment receives true or net profit. Thi.s nran 
Walker was at fust inclined to call the under- 
taker, but he afterwards fell back on tl»o 
I Veiich term entrepreneur. The entrepreneur'.s 
protit i.s due partly to bis su]>erior skill in 
<a‘ganiy.iiig labour, but chiefly to hm^ighi in 
predicting the wants of the market, (leorge 
.says; * It is not as an employer of htboui-, 
but as a speculator in the products of lulxair, 
that the producer needs capitaT — aa over 
statement, but with a basis of truth, (a.t.h.) 

Environment (Fr. environner, to ‘•ur- 
rou ud I ; (A-r. Cmtjdmiuj, Umivdt, 
fn'iltti.fsse] hr. miben^ cfnnU^ifynH amhianf.es^ 

ambiance ; Ital. ambimte, mezzo, cowlizifm 
mpsol(M/iche (k.m.). A term for the totality 
td’ external circumstances and conditions 
wli.cli aflcct tlie organism at any stage of its 
•xistomce: also u.sed of the orgmnism as a 


owl 1 11- ' ^ 7 aiKu iKseu OI me organism as a 

, ‘”' /*I’l l«tdto theeyehal! pi odiires whole in relation to its con.stitiient mrts or 

lienes (circular Datb-rns nf lirrl.* L^n.. cuu. ro utnt purs 01 


plio.spljenes (circular patb-rn.s of light and 
dark alternating colour- pat clie.s) and ‘ move- 
ment figures ’ (pulsing cohmr-figures). A jerk 
of the eye.s gives a blue .-pit surroun.ied i>y a 
yellow baud, due to imxl.anical retinal stimu- 
lation at the edge of the blind BT)ot. 

(y) Adapts lion to dai k : 1 moiiWjNAn Lio irx 
(q.v.), in ll,e form of bgld chaos, liol.t du.-t 
together witli subjective black or grey. Oii 
MuJler’H theory tin* grey is of central origin, 
bee \ usual Seiisation under Vision. 


(c.Ll.m.-eji.p.) 

3 bmlered current as a technical term in 
biology by jferbeit Spencer, who conceived 
tJic organism and its environment ns con- 
stantly acting and reacting upon each other, 
ft i.s applied in a figurative sense to the con- 
ditions of tile mentul life in tlu^ phrase ‘inornl/ 
‘ social enviromnent,’ &c,, for which tlie French 
term inilieu is also much used by writers in 
Liigli.sh. The phiase ‘bionoinic conditions' 
(bioiiomiscfie Vcibiiltnisfce) has recently come 
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into use, together with the term Uionomics 
( q. V.). (c.il.m.-j.m.b.; 

XSnvy: see Jealousy anb Envy. 

Spagoge [Or. fVt -f Jyf iv, to bring] : Ger. 
Epagoije] Fr. $yllo<jisme ej/agogique ; ItaJ. indu- 
zione. Argument by Induction (q.v.). (j.m.b.) 

XIpiblast [(»r. «Wi + /:JXciaroj] : Ger. ausa^^^es 
1 /ornhlatt; Er, epillaste; Ital. 
einhlaato. The outer of the two primitive 
layers of the embryo animal, also tenned 
Ectoderm (q. v.). 

Tlie term is due to Michael Foster. First 
publisheil (1871) by Huxley {A 7 iatmiy of 
V erkhratcd Ani 7 naU\ who considered the 
epiblast to be homologous with the ectmlenu, 
or outer layer, of the coi lenterates. The origin 
of the two primitive layers (epiblast and hypo- 
hlast) ap] rears in some cases to be by In- j 
VAGI NATION (q. v.),and in others by Delamina- 
tion (q. V.). 8eine biologists consider the one, | 
some the other, as the more primitive method 
of origin. 8ee Gastraea Theohy, Ectoderm, 
and Emrryo. (c.ll m.-e.s.o.) 

ZSpiclxeirema [Gr. tntxfiptjfxa, an at- 
temjib'd proof - Aristotle] : (h r. Jiqjk'hercm ; 
Fr. (fin’rherivit' ; Ital. epch^reina. A Nyllo- 
gism in which one or both of the premises is 
supported by a reason. (.t.m n.}| 

Epictetus. 8toi(* jrliilosopher, born at 
|]i<‘rii|>olis. I’liiygia, alnmt 60 A. i). The slave 
ot Epaphroditns in Ihmic ; lie was made free, 
and then ban iirhed, with other pliilosophers, in 
89 A. D. l>y Doinitiaii. He then began teacii- 
ing ami leeturiug at Nicopulis in Epirus, lie 
M*rote little, remarks taken do>vji by his 
])upil Arrian in two treatises, the VDihCvnuses' 
a lid the 'Manual,' l>eing the source of our 
knowledge of him. 

Epicureanism : Ger, Epeurismus ; Fr. 
Ef icurUme ; Itjd. Epicureiymo, Tlie theory 
of Ej»icnrus : in particular, his ethical doctn’iie 
that pleasure is the chief good (the only tiling 
worth having ini its own nceount), and that 
eacii man's pleasure is his own chief good — 
ill the pursuit and attainment of which his 
moral excellence consists. 

The doctrine of Epicurus and his disciples 
was luuilly so much a philosophy, in the sense 
in wdiich Flatonie, Aristotelian, and even 8toic 
doctrines were philosophies, as a plan for the j 
conduct of life. Ij<>giv and natural science are j 
in it subordinated to the moral doctrine. Ideas 
or conceptions must he derived from felt sen- 
sations ; language must consist of terms each 
referring to a distinct and clear conception -- 
this is the basis of his logic. His natural 
science is even less original, although it is 


I more elaborate : all reality is material ; and 
! the play of the atoms accounts for tlieunivei>e 
and all its contents. His only variation from 
I Democritus is the assumption of a spontaneous 
swerving on the part of the atoms varying 
tlH*ir dowiiwanl motion, to account for the 
formation of aggregates, and so of life and 
mind. The whole tliiiory of reality, like the 
theory of knowledge, is, however, a mere pre- 
limiiiary to clear the way to the peaceful and 
happy life, wliieh Epienrua put? f<»r\vard as 
lesulting from the abolition of the fear of the 
supernatural. The gods exist in intermiiii- 
daiie spaces, but have no concern with or in- 
fluence upon human idfairs. And witli ti)e 
fear of the gods dbap]>ears the fear of death. 

' Good and evil are only w'hcre they are felt, 
and death is the ahsence of all feeling.’ The 
aflairs of tlie state are equally disturbers of 
the happy life, and from them Epicurus 
counsels withdrawal ; their place l^eing taken 
by the more flexible bonds of frieiid.^'bip. 
fiealth of body and tranquillity of mind are 
the suiii and substance of this liap)»y life. 
Fleasure is tlie first good; but, if all pains 
wTue removed, plcavsuro could lie varied only, 
not increased in amount. 

Fleasure is always desirable in itself from its 
coi respondence with our nature ; but it is not 
always to be chosen, for it may lead to pains 
greater tluiu itself. Some desires are nut even 
natural ; and some natural desires are not 
necessary ; and of the necessary desires, the 
sati^faction of some is necessary hu* happiness, 
of othei s for an unperturbed frame of body, of 
others for lifti itself. ' If thou wilt make a 
man hap]»y/ he is reported to have said, ‘adil 
not unto his riches, but take aw^ay from his 
desires.' Desire sliould he regulated by pru- 
dtuice, from wliich all the other virtues follow*. 

‘ We cannot live a life of pleasure which is not 
also a life iS prudence, honour, and justice; 
nor lead a life of prudence, iionour, and justice 
whicli is not also a life of pleasure.’ 

This theory of life. Epicurus himself illus- 
trated in the midst of a circle of friends — 
luon and women — wdio frequented his gaulen 
at Athens. Abjuring the conventional bonds 
of society, tie became the centre of a qua^i- 
religious community, and the founder of a 
schoid which received and p(uqH‘tuated his 
teachings with devotion, and w’ithoul venluring 
on any important variatien of opinion. 'I ho doc- 
trine soon spread not only in Greece and Italy, 
but also iu the barbarian w’orld ; the school also 
encountered persecution, mainly t»n account 
of its anti-]iolitical and anti-religious view's. 
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of I'liilusopliy. Ho wrote much, Imt 
oijJy {.i few IcUei’s, pre.-erved })y r>ioirej!e.'s 
Liiertius, Isave come down to us. 

^.’riiEAMs.Nr. 

Epidemic ()iient;«l): A //#>//>//< 7^; 

Fr. e^jidemk mentjiU; lial. ephlmia p,kJUcu. 
bee ( 'oNTAOiox (mental). 

[(Jr. «7r/+ product ioij] ; 
(^ev, ; Vi\ ; ItaJ. rpiyenesi, 

ll«c liypothej^is that in the different ial ion of 
^^truciure (Juring embiyologi.al tlovoiopment 
iill chanictors ate, produced, uot, having hpci, 
pment hotore ; as opptsed to the hvpitliesia 
Oi f'j.KKOUMA'IlON (.,.V.). i.e. (Iiut, such .litfor- 
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of the licHce the term morbus sacer, 

morlms dwiLs. The term morbus comitialis 
is connected with the custom of adjourning 
tlie roiiiiu wlieiiever any of its members was 
seized with an epileptic attack. Other terms 
suggestive of demoniac or astral origin weie 
also used. The name ‘falling sickness' was 
applied to epilepsy within recent times. 

JVature, The contrihutions of Hughlings- 
Jackson have estuhlislied the conception (first 
sugge.'^ted by Todd) of e])ilepsy as tbc ex- 
plo'^ioii or discharge of nervous energy 
mainly from centres in the motor area of 
the brain. The study of epileptn^ convulsions 
thus contributes to tbe knowledge of the 
localization of brain functions. Sucli evi- 
diMice is most clearl)^ obtained in eases of 
epileptirorin seizures, or Jacksonian epilepsy, 
in wliich the convulsions always l»egin in the 
same part of one side of iJie body, c.xtendiiig 
from this in a definite orvler of progiession, 
tiist to otla r groups of muscles on the same 
side, and then to the o]>posite side (see below), 
rbe vio‘\v wliicli iN gards epih*psy as a central 
motor <li;*!clja;g(3 with ultimate relations to the 
sevei ill layers of nerve-' tdls in the cortex, to 
t he several levels of evolution of motoi* laculty, 
to the loss of consciousness, to tlie nature and 
Ollier of the aiirae, &c., does not deny the 
exi.steijce of epile]>sy us the result of a tlis- 
<■ barge in the medulla and pons, and the possi- 
bility of a convulsive cejitre (in the medulla), 
stimulation of wbicli in animals may j^roiluce 
convulsions; but it sub»*rdinate« tliese pheno- 
mena to the chief and typical ones winch in 
man are of cortical origin. 

Many ami various conditions are 
iidlueiitial in the production of epileptic fits. 
Hereditary dispo>-.ition is regardeil as ini.st 
impv>rtant, tlie epileptic tendency Ixdng not 
so mucli a spceilic di.seas«‘ as tlie mark of an 
uiir talde condition ol’ the bruin. An bereilitaiy 
taint may be discovered in more than one- 
third of all cases. Sucli taint may appear in 
one member of a family as insanity, in a not her 
as a nervous di.sorder, in a third as bysleria, 
and in a fourth as e])ilepsy. The epileptic 
tendency is thus recognized as a significant 
inuvk of degeneration, and itB prevalence 
among criminals (b€© ( to^iiNonoGy) has becJi 
fn.apiently noted. Ago is an important factor, 
nearly oiie-Jialf of all cases appearing ludweeii 
the loth and 20th year, and nearly 30 per 
cent, liefore the loth year. Of specific excit- 
ing causes may be cited : injury to the brain 
by concussion, exposure to the sun, acute 
diseases, digestive derangements, alcoholism, 
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nK'iistrual disorders, sudden fright or similar 
emotional disturbance, and the like ; but in a 
third or a lialf of all cases no definite exciting 
cause may be assigned. The disorder is thus 
mainly a functional one, brought about by a 
general instability of the nervous system and, 
possibly, more inimcdiatoJy connected vvitli an 
irritation in the moUir area, such as that })ro- 
duced by a luuiouj*, depressed hone, anaemia, 
disturbance of circulation, or definite injury. 

Morbid anafomy. A great variety of jjatlio- 
logical changes have betm found in cases of 
epih pny, many of which are also coinmoii iu 
other diseases. Negative cases presenting no 
sei ions pathological changes are quite common. 
Most frequent and cliaract eristic are degenera- 
tive ctiaiigeB in the brain cortex, niorhid 
changes in the .skull and membranes, a simple 
type i>r convoluti'Ui, asymmetry of the liemi- 
.«pli< re, A special tendency to disease of the 
cornu Aininonis has ht en emj'liasizetl by some 
writ Cl'S. N one of these changes are sufiiciei.tly 
common to he regarded as essential, and all 
of them have been regarded as secondary or 
resiiltuiit; tlins again bringing into pronii- 
iiuiice the thet.»ry of a functional instalnlity 
accompanied frequently by degenerative 
changes, as the ebseutial cause of the epilcpti <5 
attacks. 

Van'eties. It i.s cusiomaiy to distinguish 
the major attacks (grand mal). in which there 
h a loj^s of consciousness, an<l prolonged and 
severe muscular spairin, tioin the minor attacks 
(petit mal), in which there is brief loss of 
consciousness without or with slight muscular 
spavin. In Jacksonian epih psy there is no 
h>ss of consciousness, but a detiiiite ‘ maicli * of 
convulsive syjnptoms. Li masked epilepsy 
(epilep.-ie larvce) the convulsions are jvplaced 
hy mental symptoms, of wdiioh automatism is 
the most usual. A large number of vaidetios 
lire also recognized, acconling to the diseases 
whicli accompany tlie epilepsy (gastric, spinal, 
&c.); according to the time when the fits 
ap]aar (diurnal, nocturnal); according to the 
menilMTs involved in the tits (partial, mono- 
spasm. vScc.); according to the supposed cause 
(^vasomotor, cortical); and so on. llystero- 
cpilep.sY h specially considered under Hys- 
tkuja (q. V.). 

iSymjiffmis, Tln'se may ho considered (lioss) 
as (1) those pivcctling tlie paroxysm, (2) those 
of the paroxysm itself, and (3) those ohserv- 
uhlc ill the inlervalts between the attacks, 
(i) One class of premonitory symptoms may 
appear hours, or oven days, in mlvaiice in the 
form of headache, dizziness, depression, excite- 
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mi‘nt, mental confusion, or the like. But the 
more constant premonitory symptoms, called 
aurae, imincdiatoly precede tlie attack, and 
may he said to he fJie Ful>jective feelings 
aroused by the changes in tlie hiain which 
bring on the attack. Such aurae fire limited 
to the porif-d hel'oro unconsciousness on.^ues; 
hence those who rapidly pa.':s into uiicoiiscious- 
i;ess (;d)out half of all caj^os) will he unable to 
dcscrihc the aura. Such aurae are extremely 
\*ari;il*ie in type, although ofltvii <juite coiistaiit 
in the .Hicccssive attacks of the same individual. 
The aura may bo motor (twitc)ung of the 
thuinh, rotation of the eyes, jerking of the 
mu^cle.<); sensory (tingling, numbness, flashes 
ol light, shaip noises, luul odniirs or tastes) ; 
vasomutor (di/ziness, tluFhing, choking); 
secretory (saliv.dioii) ; psycldcal (fear, feeling 
of confusion or strangeness, liailucination.s of 
forms or voices). The unilateial or bilateral 
location of the motor and stmsory aurae. the 
fi(‘queMcy with which they l)egin in small 
miiseley, the order in wliicli tliey spread to 
i>ther muscles, have l)eeii interpreted as indica- 
tive of the portion of tite cortex at which the 
di.scharge hegiiis, and of the direction in which 
it proceeds ; thus, when the attack hi gins in 
the head, tl)e order is head, arm, leg ; when in 
the hand, the order is liand, head, leg; when 
in the log, the order is leg, arm, head ; such 
order indicating an extension of the discharge 
into iieighhouiiug coitical centres. 

(2) 111 the minor attacks of epilepsy 
nutior or petit inal) there is moinent.iry uii- 
consciousiKss, a slight pallor or venigf.; 
pMssihly a contraction of the pupils, a tixed 
stare, a rolling of the tongue, chewing move- 
ments, and flic like. The patiiuit may he 
speaking, pause, exhilut the sympt* ms of tJie 
attack, and proceed as if nothing had haj*pened. 
At the onset of major altacks (epilepsy in tljc 
S|M cial sense, fiplejma gravior or haut rnal) 
there is loss (;f coiiscriiiusiiess, .sudden faliii g, 
greMt pallor, and (usually) a sharp cry. Tlie 
patient then exhihiis a hri< f stage of tonic l>ut 
une<iua] contraction of all the muscles of the 
hody. Ihere may be distortions of all kinds, 
j'otation of the licad and neck, flexion of hand, 
arm, &c. Ihis tonic stage gives w'ay to a 
clonic stage, with spasms usually mort? marked 
on one side*, and the face or tongue u.suallv 
affect eel before the trunk or leg. The head 
may lie drawn from side to ride, the eyel.alls 
loih'd about, the face distort'd, the jaws 
violently clinched ; ihera may l»e frothing at 
tho mouth, and excess of secretions in general. 
In this stage the pallor has been succeeded by 


venous hypeiaemia, the face being dull-red, 
the veins of the head and neck distended and 
thruhhing. Upon this succeeds a stage of 
relaxation, exhaustion, or coma witli gradual 
returning consciousness. There is often a long 
period of diminished energy and mental con- 
fusion. In .Jacksonian epilepsy (epileptiform 
seizures) there i.s slight or no loss of conscious- 
iu‘ss, and tlie spasm l egius 011 one side and 
proceeds in definite order; i.e. if it begins in 
the liaml, it goes up tire arm and down the 
leg. Tin* more sudden the onset of tlie spasm 
the more rapidly it spreads, and the shorter 
the sidziire. The seizures may be very fr»^- 
quoiit. In masked epilepsy the symptoms arc 
of a totally diflcrent ty|>e, tlie convulsion being 
leplaced by an abnornuii jjsycTiosis of which 
tiie patient may be entirely ignorant upon 
returning to consciousness. Anger or v ioleiice 
may be I lie prevailing symptom, and st vere in- 
jury maybe inflicted on others by an cp h ptic in 
this state; or there may be an altered speech 
or personality, or a series of automatic acts. 

(3) In the interval between tin* seizures 
many epileptics are perfectly normal in evt.‘ry 
respc ct ; and noted historical case.s of men of 
ability subject to epih‘psy belong to this clusR. 
In many eases there is impairmemt of memory, 
especially in regar<l to recent events ; in others 
thcie may be a dullness or mental deficiency, 
di(h*ring in amount from .dight stujddity to 
imbecility. The moral nature is olten p(?r- 
vertcil, and the temperament morose, sn.s- 
picious, and irritable. »Sucli mental impair- 
ment is quite as common in Ibe minor as in 
tiie major forms of epilepsy, and, while related 
to the frequency of tlie seizin cs, it is also related 
to the i^revalence of mental rather than motor 
symploms during the attacks. 

Ejidepfiy and fnannity. While epilepsy is 
entirely compatible vvitli nonnnl mental act ion, 
the tendency of ft equent fits, extending over 
many years, to impair the faculties, to dull 
the finer feelings, and to change the cliaracter 
is a ino.st potent one. Apart from the decay 
ol faculty and dementia to which epileptics 
arc subject, there are recognized distinct 
relations between epilejisy and insanity. The 
two may be viewed as effects of a common 
cause; or tbe brain degeneration which the 
explosive di.scharges bring about may be re- 
garded as till* exciting cause of the iijb.aiuty. 
Epileptic insanity is apt to assume the form 
of mania, characterized by irritability and im- 
pulsiveness ; in such states crimcfl and assaults 
have frequently been committed, and have 
given rise lo .serious discussiojis regarding 
12 ■ 
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mental re^ponsihility (Mauilfley, Resimisi- 
bility in Mental Disease), The mania may 
occur just after the paroxysm, or it may occur 
between paroxysms, or take the place of the 
paroxysm, as in masked epilepsy. 'I'he ttu’in 
ftin/r ejyileptictis was often used in connection 
with tliese violent outbreaks of epihptics. 
Periods of automatism and unconscious action 
in epileptics may also be regarded as significant 
in tliis connection. 

Literature : Binswangeu, Die Kpilepsie, 
in Nothnagers Spec. Pathol, u, Tiier., xii 
(1899); (JowKRS, Epilepsy (1881); Fkr]^, 
Ijcs Epilepsies et les EpiL ptiques (1890); 
Ross, Nerv. Diseases, ii. 885-920; J. 
IIuojiLiXGS-J ACKSON, l^pileptifoiin (^mvul- 
sions, &c., Trans. Int. Med. Cong. (1881), 
ii. 6, and Croonian Lectures on Evolution 
and Dissolution of the Nervous Systenr, Ibit. 
Med. J. (Mar. 29, Apr. 5 and 12, 1S84); 
Roncovoni, Jj’Kpilessia (1895) : Oklinkau, 
Eos Epilepsies (1900). See also Biultoo. 
0 , 1 , </. ^ (J.J.) 

Epiphany [Or. inL 4- to bring 

to light] : Otrr. Epiyhania {Ersehinumj 
Christl); ¥r, E pi phanie; iial, jEjfi/ania. The 
festival of tire inauifestation of Ood througli 
Christ to mankind. It was first ol>serve(i by 
the Eastern Cburcb, which mainfained that 
the mairifeslation took place at baptism, not 
at birth. The festival was colehrated on 
JaiiUiiry 6. In the Western t Irurch, Epiphany 
was ne ve i* con i j ec t ed w i th the ba pt i sm, 1 uit 
uith the innnif '.'-tatiou of ('hrist to the Wise | 
Men IVuin the East, who were i*egarrled as 
the ‘ first fruits of heatheiuloin ’ for ( ’hrist. 

Literature: Rinuicam, Origine*^, Rk, XX. 
chap, iv; AuiirsTi, liaiidb. d. christl. 
Archaul., i. 542 f . ; ibNTKjn.\i, Denkwurdig- 
kciten, v. Pt. 1 . 310 f. (k.M.w.' 

Epiphenomenon [Or. toi 

appear I : ( ler. Beiprodiikt, Betjleiifrsch inmHi ] j 
Fr. ejaphhumrne, {qwiqiie chosf ) surajovte; 
Ital. epifcnonuno, A secondary or ad<le<l 
acoompaiiiment to a proces.s, considered as 
merely incidental, and having no part in the 
further development of the process. 

The term is in use mainly to characterize 
the Epipluiuoinenoii Theory of the relation of 
mind to body, wdjich makes the former an 
incidental cflVet of brain proci'psos— ‘ a spark 
thrown off by the engine ' — having no effect 
upon the brain changes which constituti^ a 
closed system. See and Body, (j.m.u.) 

‘The addition of consciousness to living 
bodies aflbrds no ground for supj.)Osing that 
consciousness has a causality of its ow'n, or 


reacts upon the (•rgariisin in wliieh if appears' 
(Hodgson, TEeory of Practice, i. 425). Ac- 
cording to the same writer, the theory con- 
ceives consciousness ‘ in some such way as the 
foam thrown up by and floating on a wave * — 
‘a mere foam, aura or melody, arisiiig from 
fhe brain, but without icaction upon it’ 
{Time and Space, 279). An early j).syoho- 
logical statement is by Maudsh?y, Physioh 
and PnthoL of Mind. (A.s.p.p.-j.m.b.) 

Epiphysis [Or. ini ^ (pvais. a grdwthj: 
Oer. Siirheldt Use] Fr. epiphyse, <jlande pyincale] 
Ital, epijisi, (jhiandola pineale. 8ee Br.ai.v, 
ainl cf. Parietal Organ. Synonyms : Pineal 
gland, Coriariiim. (n.ri.) 

Epistemology [Or. inurri'ifirf^ knowledge, 
4-Xfiyoj, discourse]: Ger. Erie mUnissth ear ie ; 
Fr. episiemoloyie \ Ital. gnoscoJnyia, doHrina 
dfdla conoscen::a. (i) TJiei>ry of the origin, 
nature, and limits of knowledge. Cf. Gxosio- 
1.00 Y. (H.ll.S.-.l.M.B.) 

(2) The systematic analysis of the concep- 
tions employed by ordinary and scientilic 
thought in interpreting the world, and includ- 
ing an investigjition of the act of knowledge, 
or the nature of knowledge as such, with a 
view to determine its ontological significaiicc ; 
otherwise known as Theory of Knowledge. 

The first definition of epistemology, com- 
monly .spoken of as the relation of knowh*dge 
to reality, has hitherto been most prominent, 
and epistenuJogical inquiry has gci»erally been 
undertaken in view of doubts wbicli have been 
raised as to the trustworthiness of the know- 
ing process, and tiie validity of its results. It 
is thu.'<, as Paulsen well |K>int8 out, a secondary, 
not a primaiy product of thought. * Philo- 
.sopliy began everywhere with metaphysics; 
<pu\s(ions as to the form and origin of the 
univer.se, the nature and source of existence, 
i the essence of the soul and its relation to the 
I bndy, form the fir.st subject of philosophical 
reflection. Oidy after long occupation with 
I such qut stions does the question arise of the 
nature of knowledge and its possildlity. It 
is raised by the divergent views to which 
meditation on physical and metaphysical qin s- 
tions leads. This divergence raises the 
question: Is it at all po8sil)le for the human 
understanding to solve thes(^ proldeins I 
Epistemology develo[»s as critical ivllection 
upon metaphysics* {Einhitimy in die Philos., 
2nd ed., 349)* Thus, in ancient philoso[*hy, 
the Sophists may 1 k^ said to he the first 
definitely to raise the o}>i.steniological quostiou, 
by tluir sceptical impeachment of the possi- 
lulity of truth or univorsally valid statement. 
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This is the i^pi-^teinoh'gical issue which is 
mainly discussed by Phito and Aristotle, but 
it is fouml (cf. for example tlie Thmetetus) to 
involve the (|Uestiou of tlic constitution ol 
knowledge, ns debated between eenstUionalists 
and rationalists, empiricists and traiisceii- 
deiit;di?ts. Hut such <jucstiuiifl are discussed 
by J'lato and Aristotle in the context of their 
nletapliysical and more purely logical in- 
quiries/ The c}>isteinologic:il proldem comes 
more into the fo egiouud as a se[)firatc inves- 
tigatitui, in cmisoqiuiice of the systematic 
attack on tlie po.'-sibility of knowledge by the 
Sceptics. The discussion of * the critoiiou of 
truth ’ by the vStoics and Epicureans is a 
conscious and delil>tTato attempt to arrive 
at a Iheoiy t^f knowledge, as a preliminary to 
metaphysical construction. The theory of 
Prohiihilisrn, dcvol<ip!‘d by the Sceptics of the 
later Academy, is an outcome of the same 
discussions. 

In mod(‘rn times, epistemology first 8 te|‘S 
ijito the foieground with Locke, whose 
according to its autlnu’ s own account, had its 
origin in Mhe ditlicullif. s that rose on every 
side’ in the course of a nietaphNsical dis- 
cussion. Whereupon, says Locke, ‘ it came 
into my thoughts that we took a wnuig course, 
and that, befoio we set ourselves upon in- 
quiries of that nature, it was ncc<‘ssary to 
examine our own abilities, and see what 
objects our understandings were or were not 
fitted to deal with' (Epistle to the Leader). 
In the introductory cliaijUr he empliasiz<‘s in 
similar language the necessity of a theory of 
knowledge as a jueliminary to metapliy^ical 
inquiry. ‘Till fliat was done.’ lie coutiiuic.s, 
‘I suspected we began at the wrong end. . . . 
Extending their inquiries beyond their capa- 
cities, ami letting their tljoughts wander into 
those, do] >{1)8 where they can find no 8Uie 
froting, it is no wonder that men raise ques- 
tions and Tjuiltiply <li»putes which, never 
Coming to any clear res< lutiun, are projau 
only to continue and ii. create ilnso (l<»ubts, 
and to confirm tiiem at last in ptu fect scepli- 
ci.sm. W'hereas, were the cay)acities of our 
understandings well c<»nsidcre‘l, the extent of 
our knowledge oiice discovered, and the liorizon 
found wliich Hetg tlie hounds between tin* 
enlightened and the dark parts of things- - 
between what is and what is not coiu|»rt- 
heiiHible by us — men would perhaps with loss 
scj'uple acquieKce in the avowed ignorance of 
the one, and employ their thoughts and dis- 
course with more atlvantage and satisfactioTi 
in the other' (I. i. 7 ). The de.sign of the 


Easaif is, accordingly, in his own words, to 
inquire into * the ceHaiiity, evidence, and 
extent' of our knowledg(‘, and at the same 
time ' b) search out the bounds between opinion 
and knowL dge, and exumine by what measui es, 
in things w liereof we have no certain know- 
ledge, we ouglit to regulate our assent and 
moderate oui- persuasions' (1. i. 3 ). In these 
and other similar passages Loc ke impresses I 
upcm succeeding E^nglisli philosoj>liy its pre- 
dominuntly epistemological character. It will 
also lie noted that they express the epistemo- 
logical questicui in its characteristically modern 
form, as rererring to the limits of human 
knowledge the form in which it meets us in 
Hume and Kant, Ciunte and Spencer. Kant's 
deseriptif-n of dogmatic metapliysics as the 
arena of endless contests, eompiirahle to the 
sliadow-fights of the heroes in Wallialla, and 
lii.s idea < f ‘ criticism ’ as the science which is 
to dftermine ‘ the extent, validity, and worth ' 
of our a '[yriori ct»gnitions, and thus to softie 
the «|uestion as to the possibility or impossi- 
bility of ‘ metapliysics/ rej>eat alinost veriially 
l.ocke's concei>tion of his o>vn enterprise, 
thmigb the e.vecution iji the two eases is of 
course ditferent. Lepea i ing Locke's rnota|>hor, 
Kant blames Hume for dec la ring certain 
(jue&tioiis to lie beyond the ‘ horizon ' of human 
kmnvledge, without determining where that 
liorizon falls. ‘He (Hume) meiely iloclared 
the understanding to be limited, insteail of 
showing what its limit b were; he created a 
general distrust of the power of our facultb's, 
without giving us any detei niinate knowledge 
of the boumls of our unavoidalile ignorance.’ 
As contrasted with Hceptieisni, critieism does 
not ‘ examine the faria of reason, but reason 
itself in tlie whole extent of its powers, and 
in regard to its capacity of a 'lyriori cognition ; 
and thus we determine, not merely tlie em]>i- 
rical and ever-shifting bounds of our know- 
hdge, hut its necessary and eternal limits' 
(see CrHiqvti i>f Eure Hemony Preface to 
Eiist Editi»*u, Inirocitiction, and Traiisccu- 
dciital Doctrine of Method, chap. i). 

This way of stating the epistemologioal 
qm stioii entiiely flisappears in Kant’s ideal- 
istic succoHhors. Tlie philosojihv of Fichte 
am I Hegel (especially in the WisHemchafta- 
Ifhre, and the Logik) may be said to consist 
largely of an analysis of cognition and the 
categ<»ric.s of thought, but no distinction is 
drawn }>ctween tlieory of knowledge and meta- 
physics. After the pliilosophicul interregnum, 
however, which followed the collapse of the 
Hegelian school in Germany, tlie ‘ return to 
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Kant’ which heiraii hctwecD i860 niifl 1870 
once more placed Erkeiintnifistheorie in the 
centre of pliilotophical interest. The multi- 
plication of Neo- Kantian treatises ou this 
subject had proceeded so far, in 1878, as to 
call forth Lotze’s protest against ‘the con- 
stant whetting of tlic knife,' which, Vie says, 

‘ becomes tedious if it is not pn»j»oseil to cut 
anything with it/ 

The conception of epistenndogy which is 
thus tiaceable directly to Locke and Kant 
is open to certain fiindamenlal objections. 
ViOcke biiiiself errs by supposing tliat the 
first objects of knowledge are tlie subjective 
.‘‘tate.s of the individual mind. Me conceives 
the prohlem to he : How is the passage legiti- 
mated from filatt sof eorncioiisriesa to external 
or trans subjective reality 1 liul this is to 
invert the real process of knowledge. States 
of consciousness are not known as oVijects, 
excej»t to the psychologist, and, when so 
knf)wn, they are known as eh int nts in a real 
world, and in contrast to the woi ld of external 
or physical reality. The notion of reality or 
of objict is, I hert fore, prior to the distinction 
)»efwien exb'riial and internal, i.e. Vietween 
ol>jeetive and subject Ive in the popular use of 
tlicse terms. ..Accordingly, a start cannot be 
made in the analysis of knowledge from the 
individual knower, conceived as enclosed and 
isolated w^ithin the circle of his ow'ii menial 
.stale.s- Then, again, it is impo^sihlo to I 
criticize the validity of knowledge, as it werei 
ah t^xlra. in tlu? Kantian manner. It is oh-; 
viuu.s that we cannot sit in judgment upon j 
our cognitive faculties without employing 
tliose very fai ulties, and thereby implying j 
their trust woi tin lle^a. The vali<lity of know- j 
ledge as such i.s an ultimate and inevitaldc ; 
as'.innpl ion, and Hegel’s well-known com- 
paristm ot Kaiit*s procedure to the resolve of 
8cholastieus not to enter tlie water till he luwl 
learned to swim, crystallizes in an ei>igrani 
the contradiction involveil in the atteni|)t to 
determine wliether the woild of knowledge 
is merely subjective t phenomenal), or gives us 
things as they arc. Kant’s results, in this 
reference, really rest upon his atti ihutimi of 
certain elements in knowh ilge — the univei>til 
elements of time, Fjiaco and the categories — 
to the suViject, and certain others — tlie par- 
ticularity of sense — to the object : and this 
in turn rests upon the confusion between epi- 
stemology and psychology which still disturbs 
his treatment, and leads him to identify a 
jyriori^ or necessary in knowledge, with wdiat 
is subjective or innate in t he individual mind. 
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But if criticism of knowleilge in the Lockian 
and Kantian sense mu.st be abandoned, the 
need of a theory of knowledge still lenjaim?. 
Its use is, in the first instance, polemical, in 
answer to the challenge of scepticism, sub- 
jectivism, agnosticism, relativism. In tliis 
regard, it is the province of epistemology to 
invt stigalc the nature of the cognitive relation 
as such, in onler to di.scover its essential con- 
ditions, and to to determine whether the cir- 
cumstances of Iminan knowledge are sucli as 
to invalidate its claim t<» be a true account 
of reality. An agnostic relativism condemns 
knowledge because it does not satisfy 
certain conditions. By exposing the inhe- 
rently conti iidirtoiy nature of tVie demands 
made, episfcrnological analysi.s deprives such 
criticism of its basis, and restores us to the 
original confidence of reason in itself. Till 
scepticism and agnosticism cease from the 
land, this polemic tvill necessarily continue 
to he proinineni in rpisteniological literature, 
whichever side may win the greatei’ liody of 
adherents. As matter of liistoiy, the ques- 
tions of epistemology in this reference are 
convi niently tabulated by Kiilpe {liinUitung 
in die Philos,, 1 19-20) as follows : — 

(i) The question of the origin of knowledge, 
giving rise to the opposing views of the 
rationali.sts and emi'iricists (or sensational- 
ists), and the mediating position of Kantian 
cutici>^m; (2) the question of the validity and 
the limits of knowledge, giving rise to the 
variety of positions expressed by such terms 
as dogmatism, sceptiei.sin, relativism, posi- 
tivism ; and (3) the (piestion of the natui e of 
the objects of knowle/ige, as subject ive or traiis- 
subjective, giving rise to tlie opposition of 
idealism and realism. But the three ques- 
tions merge into one another. 

Apart from such controversial issues, epi- 
atemology is sometimes held to include, as 
iiiilicatcd in the second definition, an analysis 
of knowledge in the widest sen,-e — a critical 
analysis of all the conceptions by wliii h we en- 
deavour to inter] *ret the world. This ‘criticism 
of categoi ies/ as it 1ms been <uilh‘d, does not in- 
volve tbe larger enterprise of Kant. It is an 
ol)jective or, a.s Hegel called it, a disinterested 
analysis, which, by making clear the precise 
significance of eacli conception and the splicro 
of its apjdiealion, ullo\V 3 the one, as it wore, 
to judge and supersede tlie oilier. The result 
of tbe analysis is consequently the recognition 
of ‘ degrees of truth ’ (or conversely, degrees of 
‘abstniction*) in the representations of the 
world which arise from the application of 
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different conceptions. Kant^s l*ableof tlio cate- 
gories and Hegora Logik are contributions to 
sucb a Kategorienlelii c, or iininaiient criticism 
of thought. Ill lUoie recent times, epistemo- 
logy finds pe rhaps its most important func- 
tion in a criticism of the assumptions involved 
in tlie met hods and fundaniental conceptions 
of tlie ditferent sciences. Ward lias more 
than once urged that this is ‘ the chief business 
of philpso]»hy’ (of. Mind, O.S., viii. 153 syid 
XV. 213). The general result of such a pliilo- 
snphicai criticism of science must necessarily 
bt? to allow that the aocoiiuts given of the 
world by the different sciences are essentially 
dependent on the abstvactiona or assumptiuns 
on wliich these sciences proceed. And in 
proportion as this insiglit is reached, these 
accounts are forced to surrender their pre- 
temions to final or absolute truth ; they 
ai*c seen to he only aspects of experience, 
possessing relative truth in a greater or less 
degree. 

[.Such procedure was made explicitly the 
method of metaphysics by Hcrhart — bis 
'rectification of conceptions’- and was em- 

ployed with great force by Lotze. Cf. Hkk- 

HA JiTl AN ISM, ! .1 .M J;. '• ] 

Epistemology ropuircs to be distinguished 
from tlie psychology of iognition, and it is 
also commonly distinguished from metaphysics 
or ontology and from logic. A lew words 
on these distinctions may serve to give greater 
precision to the foregoii g account of the scope 
and function of ejiistemology. 

The (list im f ion between psvcl ology and 
epistemology is endxxlied in tlie Cartesian 
distinction lagwei ii tlie emi formale pro- 
priiim of MM idea, regaidcd only as a sixeific 
mode ol eonseiousness, and its es^e ohiectivum 
idve rifanirni, when it taken in its repre- 
seiitfitive capacity, as standing for some object 
tho' gilt of. The psyeliologif t deals with 
psychital events merely as sucli — as facts 
connected with and dej;eiidenl on other facts. 
Th(' interconnections of this factual world — 
the laws of tlie happening of psycldcal eventH — 
an- what the psyrhologi&t has to invt.stigate. 
In peiceptioM, for (.example, he is coma.Tiied, 
as Sully puts it, ‘ with the gem sis ami 
development of our perception.s as subjec- 
tiv(? or psycbica) processes having certain 
plivsiological coucomitants,* but Jjot with ‘the 
o'dective imjxnt and validity of the result.’ 
(T')(.»rn IlolKTt^on suggested {Mind, O.hJ., 
viii. 15) tiiat, in view of this difference 
of fitandpoint, the word kfiowledg*' might be 
conveniontly banished from psychology, and 


its place taken by the more colourless term 
intellection; just as Ward says that the 
traditional ‘ Cartes io- Lock ian idea/ wldch 
is essentially an epistemological term, might 
be replaced in psychology hy the phrase 
state of consciousness. In brief, psychology, 
although dealing in popular p.irhince with 
the subjective, tn^ats these sul/.ective facts, 
like any natural science, as an ol»jeclive world 
in which it traces causal Connections, con- 
c( niitaiices, or se(|uences, and tlie evolution of 
the more complex from aiinplcr formations. 
But it docs not analyse the snbject-olijcct 
relation which constitutes knowledge as rucIi, 
and which is the pre^up{)ositioli of psychology 
as well as of every otlier sciei.ee. To analyse 
this relation and its implications is the s^^'-^dfic 
task oi‘ cpistemuhygy. 

B^pistemology is usually disiiiiguished from 
ontology or mctaphy.sic.s in the narrower 
sense of that term. Bhilosophy, in other 
words, is deiined as ‘a theory of knowing and. 
being/ and (^pistiunology and ontology are 
regardtsl as ti»e two compt inenlary in(|iiiries 
into which it falls, 'flni two imiuiries are, 
however, so closely allied that it is impo-.sil>le 
to carry on either independently and (for 
example) to treat cpi.sicmology, as Loedsi* 
apparently intemicd, as entirely ‘ preliminary ' 
to metaphysics. Some, acc«>i dingly, li.ivo 
refused to m.ake any distinction hetween the 
two. B»ut the analysis of knowledge, though 
involving fundamental ontological Ci-Uicdmaons, 
cannot give ins all that is included under 
metaphysics or ontology, regarded ns a 
synthetic statement in ultimate terms of the 
nature of reality, 'rhis stutement must he 
based not only upon the .structure «)f know- 
ledge, but upon ctliical and a».st.he(ic con- 
siilerations, upon our notions of value, and the 
relation of our ideals to the ultimate ground 
of reality. 

The variations of current usage in regard 
to the ficope of logic make it ditlicult tcj for- 
mulate any generally recognized distinction 
bctwnrcn ]o:/iG and epistemology. Some 
would identify the two, wliile others would 
prefer to include epi.stemology as a branch of 
logic in a generalized sense. It is ceitainly 
true that the best logical treatises of the 
preFcnt day, such a.s those of Sigwart, LoUe, 
Bradley, ]>i.Ban(|uet, Wundt, contain a gnsat 
deal of pruperly epistemological mutter. But 
altliough the traditional logic of the textbooks 
cannot claim the unity of an independent 
.science-— being, in fact, an amalgam of ele- 
ments from different sources, such, as grammar, 
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psycliology, and metaphysics — still, the usage 
wiiicli defines logic as the science of the formal 
principles of thought — the exposition of the 
laws of formal consistency in passing from one 
statement to another — appeal’s loo tinnly estab- 
lished tf) make successful innovation prohahle. 
Cf. Logic, and I'MiunicAn Logic. 

Literature : tlie term epistemology appears 
to have been first made current hy Ferbii k 
in his Institutes of M etaphysics(i 854). Works 
on philoso[»hy, and IUuliog. B, i, d. In 
CJernian there is a department of literature 
devoted to ErkeiintnisHthtorie. (A.s,r.i\) 

ZSpisyllogisiu : Ger. K/dni/Uogisuiun; Fr. 
^jnst/Uofjiirme; Ital. rjdsillogtinno, A syllo- 
gism of winch one (or botli) of the pie- 
mines is Etatod as tin; conclusion of another 
syllogism. The latter is called technically a 
prosy llogism. See CliAJN Aeguiiient, and 
Syllogism. (ila.*) 

Epithelium [Gr. </;/ + a nipple 

or papilla I : Gcr. EpitheJ] Fr. epithelimi; 
Itfii. epittUo. CVlliila]' covi ring of free sur- 
lucer^ (»f the body and of all natural cavities 
which open, either iempu-arily or perma- 
nently, to the I'Xterior; aho np|>rn‘d to lining 
ol’ serous, lymplnitic, and vascular channels 
and cavities which do not open to the ex- 
terior. Cf. KnD()TIIF. 1 . 11 JM. 

'rhe term was • riginally used of the mucous 
nu nihrane of the lips aial mouth, whore the I 
etymological significance of the word is 
plain. (c.FJi.)i 

Equality [I equal] : Ger-(///?tc7/- 

\ ¥\\ e<jidite\ HA, f(juay<ianxa. (i) Coii' 
seiiuisncss of: the discernment of luck of 
dilfi'i’eiice betwtM-ii two exfu riences in respect 
to Quantity (q. v.) or Numufu (q. v.). ( 2 ) 

iSntiou or c()iice|.'t of: the thought of lack of | 
dilb reiice in t|uaiqity or number in general. 

The meaning given lirst i> genetically 
earlier, and arises prohahly with the trcai- 
ivnmt of things in group.s of greater or less 
si/c, either (n) hy reaction upon the groups as 
wholes, with varying results, (b) by cstahiisldug 
one to one correspondence among tlie parte, 
or (r) by mcasiiremeid : the three processes 
occurring net ically i 1 1 the order given. \V hen 
by any oi these processes disparity or dilfer- 
ence is dwcovered, the conscioii.'iness of equalit y 
arises over against that of dilference. It is 
this antitliesis with difference or inequality 
tliat distinguishes equality from identity. 
After the number concept is furtbor de- 
veloped — this consciousness of equality and 
inequality being its first stage (sec Numukk 
CONcicrT)— the numerical distinctness of the 
1 . 


two or more experiences is coinciously recog- 
nized, and the direct comparison is made. 
This use of comparison with Austractiox 
(q. V.) gives the second meaning, in which 
equality is an alistract idea. 

Ill mathemaiics and symbolic logic the 
symliol of equality is ( = ), and the formula of 
equality (A = A) is called an equation. (J.iu.B.) 

Equality (social), (i) Practical equiva- 
lence ol social rank, consideration, and ■enjoy- 
ment of opportunities that are creat«.<l by 
society or the state. (2) A social 8hi})holct.h 
of revoliitionarv origin in France — ‘Liberty, 
Equalit y, Fraleriiit y.' 

Matthew Arnold, es.say on E^ptality^ 
credit to Menander for the first seiions ad- 
vocacy of equality as a social condition. It 
was Rousseau, however (/>w C\>7itrat JS.Ktal 
an I Evdle), ivho created a popular cnthu>iasra 
for e^pialily as an i<Ieal. William Godwin 
(^Political Jus! ice) «Tnd Jeremy ]k'ntliara( J/g/y/Z^ 
and Legislation) were the fir.st; .serious advo- 
cat<‘S of equality in Kng]i.sh political literature. 
Fitzjames Stephen's Liberty, Equality^ and 
Fraternity is a destructive crit ici<m. Matthew 
Aj-iiohrs essay is a plea for social equality. 
W. C. Browneirs French Traits is a psycho- 
logical study of actual social ((juality in 
France. Giddings [Elements of S^iciolo<jy)]\\\^ 
argued that liberty prc.riipjjoses fratondiy, and 
fraternity a practical otjualit.y. (k.u.g.) 

Equation: see Equality. 

Equilibrium: see Okiextation (i). 

Equilibrium (in aesthetics) : see Bal anck. 

Equilibrium (illusions of): see Illusioxs 
OF Motion and .Movement. 

Equilibrium (in biology); see Accommo- 
dation. 

Equilibrium (in economics) [Lnt. aequus, 

\ e<]ual, + lihra, a balance] : ( h r. Gh'irh(j< wirhi ; 
Fr. equilibrej imllf/rn ncfi : HA.tqinlibriofiOno^ 
mico, Such a set of conditions with regard to 
the amount and iiistrihntion of wealtli, that the 
motives for an increase of any particular kind 
of 'wealth exactly balance the midives against 
such an increase. 

Thus a market price estAblishes itself at 
a point of equilil)i iuni whore tlie demands of 
those who are willing to Iniy at that price or 
a higher one exactly equal the sujiplies offered 
hy those who are i\:uiy to sell at. that price 
or any lower one. If the price is higlier, tlio 
supply exceeds the demand, and tends to 
drive the price down: if it is lower, the 
demand exceeds the supply, and tends to force 
the price u}). 

The equi librium here described is a static 

z 
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one; it deals with rjuaiifities and not witli 
rates. The atf<*ni|)t to a point of 

dynamic eciuilibriiiiii or norma] piu-e, wliere 
rates of production and con.su luptioii shall 
be equal, is far more coin|.dex and vin- 
cerlain. (a.t.ii.) 

Equilibrium (in physic.s): Ger. Glevh- 
gt wic/a ; Fr. efp.t'fhhre ; Ital. eqwlilrio. The 
state of a body whicli is free to move, and 
acted oil by forces so related tliat they iieu- 
trali/e i*ach other, so that the body ha.s no 
tendency to move. In order tliat a system oi 
forces may produce equilibrium, the result ant s 
of the forces, hoth that of traiislatioii and that 
of rotation, must vanish. 

If the forces pro<bicin« e<|uilibrium are such 
that when the body acted on is slightly dis- 
placed it tends to return to its place, the 
equilibrium is called stable ; if it tends to 
move still furtljer from I lie posit ion, it is 
called iinstalde; if ibe equilibrium remains 
undisturbed, it is called iiuiilfercnt or mobile. | 
If a wlieel free to turn on a bori/ontal axis bas 
a weight attaebo<l to its lim, it is in st.ible 
equih'brium wlien tlu' \v< i;^}it is din ctly below 
the axl>; in unstable, when the w'eight is 
vertieally above tlie axis. 

Equilibrium (smisation of): Ger. Ewp~ 
fiiuhf.ng tlea (jiUi<'h(jt>incht{i\ Fr. isensafion 
(ri-qnilibre, atn-i de rcquilibre] Ital. .-svnso 
ddr tniiullbno. The sen.sation arising IVom 


together. 'J1io one tradition goes back to 
Apuleius (see Prantl, Gesch, d. Logik, i. 
583), the other to Galon (see id., i. 568-9). 
As illustrating the one, see Wallis, Logica^ 
Lib. II. cap. vi; for the other, see Grackaii- 
thurpe, Logica, liib. III. cap. iv. Cf. Uoherweg, 
Logik, § 96. Recently the term has fallen 
into do.-^uetude, and its [dace tends to be 
taken by Ohvi rsion. 

Equity (in law) [Lat. a*iqi(itaii \ : G<u*. 
( t) Billigknt, (2) Gerechfigkeit ; F r. ( r ) hpiitc ; 
Ital. equitd, (i) Justice; that which is ca? 
at quo bono. (2) The system of remi dial 
just ice administered by courts of Equity, or 
(wliat is synonymous) courts of Clumcevy, 
(3) Tlur kind of remedy alVorded by that 
system. It is one circumscrihed by prec4‘dont, 
and not always identical with natural eijuify. 

The rigid forms in which legal jeim dies are 
enca.st d, and by wliicb legal rights are prac- 
tically determined, in early sot*icri(‘a, gradually 
give way to met bods oJ' procedure bas'-d more 
on reason and leaning ukuv to substance of 
rigl)t. Strict law is thus baiinonized with or 
modified inti^ equity. Tlie Roman pru(‘t»>rs, at 
tlie ih.stance of tlie Roman lawyers, by the 
annual praeti'iian edict, brought about this 
change «it Rome. In England il w’as initiated 
by tlie lord ehancellor, as the keeper of tin; 
king’s * eon sen.' nee.’ and soon pnalnced a system 
t judicial |»r>;cedure known as cluincery, 


the erect bala ncing of the Ixuly. Its e\is- j administered by separate courts of ( luincery. 
tence is in evidence }>ri]jeipally wlieii it isjTiie.se courts oKen inter; osed to [irevent the 
dr^turlied. (j.m.u.) 

riie ‘ seij.se of equilibrium is .apjiarentlv 
built up fiom tin? mus(!ular, cutaneous, and 


press un* ^ense.s, and troin visual peiceptimi. 
At f.lie same time fliere seems to be no doubt 
that the .semicircular canals of the ear (see 

1 r . 


} oseu to j>n 

use of a legal advantage gained in the ordinary 
law courts, as by enjoining a jmiginent creditor 
against en forcing a judgment wliich be liad 
obtained under such cireuinstanees as to make 
it inequit;d)lo for him to u.so it. They also 
gav« a remedy, wlien there wins no adequate 


.Vj ATir Sense, al.-o for literature) arou.se and j one, at law. In the United. Stati s a similar 
Sudani a permanent mii.-ciilar tone, which | dividoji of JawsuiU, between actions at law 


contiibute.s ^re:itly to the maintenance «if 
equilibiium, Tlie growth of the necis.-ary 
a-ssociations maybe observed in the cliild leain- 
ing to bold the head meet. Cf. Tlj/.zr* 

Eqtiipollence or -cy [Lat. a^qtrus, eipial, 
+ poUrre, to be able]; Ger. A fq id po! Iruz \ Fr. 
equijjollnice; Jtid. equijfolhu-a. The n bl- 


and action.s in equity, formerly existed in 
most state.s, and now exist.s in the Fetleral 
courts. In i'bigland, and in many of the 
R nited Stalefl, tlie ili.-tinction was aboli.shi^d 
duiiiig the latter half of the 19th century. 

Of. OoDE. 

Lficrafurc: Pomeudv, Equity Juiispru' 
denci‘, i. chap, i; Sohm, Indit. of Unman 


ti.m b.. i we.'ii two i,i'oi«.:.iti.,nal forms wlii. !i ! l.sw, § 13; Maink, Ancient Law, clmps. ib 
repnseiit tlie same laet. It translate? (lie 


Or. UTOOVVtiJliuV, , (■ 4 ,; p 

There has been a twofold tradition on the 
inituio of eqnipolJejice; one, as .stated above, 
restricting it to the qualitative; the oflu-r 
extending it to all <'a.se.s in winch two propo.si- 
tions, lormally dillejent, mu.st bo true or false 


1*'* (s.ic.n.) 

Eqtiivalence (law of): see Uonseuva- 
TJON OF Enishuy, for which it is soinetim .*8 

(J.M.B.) 

Equivocal [Lat. + wa?, voice]: 
Ger. f/iehrdeutig, zweideutig; Fi*. equivoques 
Ital. equivoco. Terms are ^equivocal’ when 
3.1» 
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with identity of verbal expression tliere is 
(lifFcrence of meanings and they may there- 
fore stand for wholly distinct notions or 
tljiiiga. (it.A.) 

Equivocation: Gei*. ZiveidtuUgkeit ; Fr. 
equivoque ] Ital. equivoco. The use of an 
expression cti}>able of two meanings, one fal.'^e 
and the otlmr ti ue, for the purpose of suggest- 
ing the false meaning to the hearer without 
eominilting the speaker to that meaning. 

On the morality of equivocation there is no 
little diversity between coininon opinion and 
moral prine.i|)le. In a lie or falsoliood it is 
common to distinguish (i) the objective dis- 
crepancy between tlie statement and the facts, 
calh d material falselnaxl ; and (2) the in- 
tention to deceive, called foiinal falsehood. 
The moiali.st, who looks to the iidention of 
the agent as determining riglit and wrong, is 
accvJidingly led to regard tlic fonnal fnlseiiood 
as that, and that only, which is essentially 
contrary to moraliry. And formal falsehood 
is ju’csent in the e(|ui vocal ion as much us in 
the li(* — Irom whiclj (apiivocation is only dis- 
ting\nslie<l by the absence ol‘ material false- 
hood. See, liowever, the further distitjction 
hetwecii ‘p<\vitivr’ and ‘negative' misrepre- 
sentation iijithn’ Lie. 

On tlu' other hand, the external treat- 
ment of moralily which distinguished the 
casuistical moralists (see CAsnisniv) made it 
easy to def*-nd e(|iuvocatiou and to distinguish 
it from lying. Tims ♦Sanchez, quoted by Pascal 
p'ov,, ix), says: ‘ It is permitted to u.se 
ainlnguous teiins .so that they may be under- 
stootl in a diflVront sense from tliat in 
which one understands them (meself. On tin* 
same ground permLssion is given to mental 
reservation (restriction men! ale): ‘One may 
swear tlmt one has not dmie, a thing which 
one has really done, by saying within oneself 
that one did not do it on u certain day, or 
before one was horn,' or even ‘after luiving 
Biiid aloud “ I ew<'ar,” one may add to oneself 
“tlmt I and then coiitinuo aloud “thiil 
I did not do that.”' ‘And this is very con- 
venient in many circunjst:i]ice.s, ami always 
(juite correct when necessary or useful for 
health, honour, or happiness.’ (w.ii.s.) 

Erastianism : Ger. Zrasfdantsmu ^ ; Fr. 
J^raatiatneuxe ; lio.], Erastiaixia^rno. Generally 
stated, Erastianism means the supremacy of 
the civil authority in ecclesiastical as >yell us 
in civil causes. 

Tins politico-eccleHiastical doctrine derived 
its name, though not its entire couteuU, from 
Thomatr kr«islus, professor of medicine at Basel 


in 1580. Ife wa.s opposed to anytliiiig in the 
nat u re of a i heocratic cli nrch. 1 1 is doctrine was 
espouse<l by such meml)ers of the AVestminster 
Assembly as Sehb ii, CVdenian, and X^ightfoot. 

Literature: Thomas Ekastus, Kxplicatio 
quaestiojiisgravissiaiaentruniexcommuiiicatio, 
See. (Lng. trans. by Lee) : Su Inordinate Stan- 
dards of tlie Free Church of Scotland (the 
Claim of Right and Protest) ; Buchanan, Ten 
Yeiirs’ Conilict ; Hanna, Life of Chalmers ; 
\\ ALKim, Dr. Robert Buchanan ; Free Ciiurcli 
of Scut land, Annals of tiio Disnijition. (k.m.'SV.) 

Erasure: see MkihoI) of Ewasirk. 

Eratosthenes. (276-194 n. c.) A Greek 
philosopher and astronomer, noted for his 
leai iiing. Piiinseii ranks him next to Aristotle, 
adding that he is ‘as far superior to liim 
I Aristotle] in extent of learning asinfeiior in 
gras}> of intellect.’ Ho was a pupil of ( 'alli- 
inachus, and librarian in the great Alexandrian 
libraiy. 

Erduiann, Johann Eduard. (1805-92.) 
P>orn at AVbdmar, Livonia; studied at. Dorpat 
and Berlin ; l>ecamc professor of philosophy 
at Halle in 1836, and died at Halle. 

Erethism [C^r. irritation] : Ger. 

Zn'tyUHgsTAi.^tand ; Fr. erefhimne; Ital. cre- 
tisuno. An exaggerated degree of irritability 
1 in a part of the bi*dy ; applied frequently to 
I an irvit aide condition of the brain and nervous 
system. (j.j.) 

Eretria (schoed of); see Prl-Socratio 
P nif.OSOlHY. 

Erg: see L^mt (of physical measurement). 

Ergograph: see Laroratory and Ari’A- 
RATUS, Hi, A. 

Erhard, Johann Benjamin. (1766- 
1827.) A Berlin |•hy.sician, who wivte on 
psychoh»gy, mental pathology, ethics, and 
jurisprudence. In his e.iueatioii he wais 
much inllueiiced by Shafteshurv, .Moses Meii- 
delssohn, J. li. Lambert., and, later, by Kant. 

Erhardt, Simon. (1776-1829.) After 
1809 a teacher at Sehwcinfurt. Aiishach, and 
NiUnberg: in i8ri professor of philosophy 
at Erlangen, and, later, at Preilmrg ; in 1823 
[>rofess(»r of philosopliy at Heidelberg. He 
belonged to the school of Schell ing, 

Erigena, Johannes Scotus. Born in 
Ireland between 800 aiul 815; died in the 
latter half of the 9tb century — place unknown. 
He was probably the k<‘enest and most pro- 
found thinker of the 9th century. In 843 
probably he went to France, where he enjoyed 
the patronage of Charles the Bald. He was tl\c 
forerunner of scholasticism. He advocated 
the supremacy of reason, and maintained a 
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vfliiiiic Paiitlici>'ni. us at 

Paris iii 1209 t\)r liis wi’itiny^s on picdestina- 
tion and traiisubstjintiiition. 

Sristic: ^ee ^fognrians, under Schools 
01*’ Giik 7 :ce (i\'st“Soi:riitic). 

£ro8 [t »r.]. Tile principle of love in Neo- 
Platonism (tp v,) and Mysticism (q. v.). 

Erotomania or Eroticomania [Gr. Tpm, 
love, 4* iunmr, inadiiess] : G«t. Krotomanie; Fr. 
^Toloman\e\ Ita!. m>/<>wian7a, A symptom of 
various niontal troubles, cbaracterized by a 
moibid and iiifeiige passion f»n* tlie opposite 
sex ; tlio sexual feeling is imaginative and 
emotional rather than carnal. 

The term is also used to express excessive 
sexual jiassinii, and thus bocoincs synonvmona 
witli nyn^phomania in vvoiiieii, and satyriaslis in 
men. (J.J.) 

Error: see Truth and Error. 

Error of Mean Square ; see Errors of 
Orskrvation. 

Errors of Observation (tljcory of) : 
Ger. Aiisyleiehniifjs- Rti'htitmg ] Fr. th^orie 
des (irreurs; Ital. teo7*ia deyli en*ori. A 
department of the tlu*i>ry of probability 
In ating of the adjustment of measurements 
and quantitative tslirnaies; called also 
in* thod of least ii-quares (tier. Methods der 
hUinaten Quadrate) Fr. methude des moindres 
carrh), Tiie method was lir.st used by Gauss 
(about 179;*;) and was first described by Le- 
gendre (1806). 

When a magnitude is measured a number 
of times tlie detenninations will differ, and 
when al! tlie measurements are equally valid, 
their average is likely to be more nearly the 
true magnitude than any single measurement. 
The departures of the sepai ute incaj^urements 
from the true value are called enors, and 
their dej)arTures from the average are calh d 
rcsidual.s. A.s. however, tTfois and residuaL 
will coincide iheoivitically when the number 
of ex]jeriments is larg'e, the term error is often 
used to include residuals. There will be 
more small errors than huge ones, and they 
w ill he distributed in a definite fashion given 
by the equation 

y =r 

and represented by the bolh shaped curve 
YY(J, 

In this curve the size of .tij error is repre- 
sented by the abscissae OP, 0 U\ &c., and its 
frequency by the ordinates 07 , PQ, &c. The 
number of errors les.s than a given size is re- 
presented by the area of the curve above the 
abscissa, I'hiis one-ljalf of ail errors will be 
ftnutller than OP, Thi^ error is called the 


probable error. The mean of all fhe errors— 
the menu error— will bo a little larger, ON) 
the error of mean square, wliere there is an 
inflection point on tlie curve, and where a few 
experiments give tho nmst accurate results, is 
OS, The modulus is OL, If tho probable 
error be i-oo, the mean error is I*i8, the 
error of mean square 1*48, and the modulus 
2*10. The reliability of the average is in- 
versely proportional to these errors, and pro- 
portional to the square root of the number of 
observations. 


Y 



The theory of errors of ohservalion is T>a.sed 
on the rtssuinfition that each error is iho result 
of a great number of small causes independent 
of each other and equally likely to make the 
measinxunent too small or too largo. The 
theory as applied in physical science is not 
concornetl with constant errors which it can- 
not eliminate. In psychology, howeVer, the 
real magnitude is known iu some cases, and 
the peiTeption or judgment may tend to be 
on the average too large or too small. The 
difference between the true magnitude and 
the average of the measurements i.s the con- 
stant error, wdiich may bo jwisitive or negative. 
The averaoe departure from the true magni- 
tude is called tlu* average error in psyeho- 
jdiysical work, while the average tieparture 
from the average is Called thy variable error. 
In certain time measurements the term ‘ mean 
variation ’ (M. V.) has been us<;cl by psycho- 
logists. This is identical with the rnoau error 
of physical science or the variable error of the 
jtsychopliyaieul methods. This error orvaria- 
I tioii is found by taking the diflci ence between 
c'ach sepanite measurement and the average 
of them, ami taking the average of these 
I differences without reference to the signs* 

I 'J'hose distinctions are important for the 
Btatihlical treatment of Vabiatjon (q v.) and 
for tlie study (»f the Psyohoruysioal Metuodb 
( q.v.). ^ 

Lii&taiurt ; treatises on the subject were 
published in tho sarae year, 181 a, by Gauss 
I and Larlaob. Useful works in English are 
I Airy, Theory of Errors of Observation (1861), 
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ESSENTIAL — ETHER 


our Lord, 75 f. ; Mokuisox, The Jews under 
Roman Rule, 323 f . ; Cukym:, Origin of ihe 
rsalter, 418 f, 446 f. ; (*ojin, in the .lewisli 
Quart. Rev. (j8y2), 38 1’.; Fbiki)iam»j^:r, 
Zur Eiitstelii]ngsi;c.st'i). d. Cliristenthuins, 
98 f . ; CoxirFABE, Philo about tlie Conlein- 
plative Life, 278 f,; Haknack, Ili.^t. of Dogma 
i^Eiig. traus). i. 68 f., 243. (r.m.w.) 

Essential (in logic): see Quantity, and 
T.ukm. 

Essential Attribute : see Essence. 

Essential Co-ordination (of Avenarius) : 
see Introjectiox (patsiin), and for literature 
EMPiiiu^-ciaTinsM. 

Esthesiogenic : see AESTni:siO(ii:N. 

Esthesiometer («>r Aestli-): see La- 
BOBATOIIY AND AlTAlfATCS, IL R. (c), (3). 

Eternal Generation [l.at. {jf lrnjvs, jwv- 
potiuil, -f raee] : Ger. <?i/7V/r Si hoj>fun(f ; 

Fr. ghih'athn efernfUe; Ital. (imeraziouH etenia, 
Eieijial generatiun is a pbraJ^e indicating a 
eeitaiii \iew of tlie rclatioji l>et\veen tlie FarinT 
and the Si»,n. Origt'ii, in particular, contends 
lor the oternal generation ol the Bon, as against 
(inostic emanation and the like. Aceording 
to tliis doctriin*, the generation of the Bon i^ 
a prnces.^ that always coniimies. ‘The Rather 
did not I.'cget his Bon and let him go from 
himself, but always begets liini,* 

After tbe middle of the 2nd century, ('bris- 
tian 1 1 linkers began to employ tlm foi Tiis of tbe 
Alexandrian idulosophy when they attempted 
to systemati/e the d( -el rims of llieir faith. 
Tlie j elation belwecii tbe Deity and the Logos 
wh'cli tlie Alcxandnans liad ponderefl; olfcn-d 
some parallels, throwing light upon the difficult 
questiniis cojimetcd with the Trijiity. The 
view i.s otherwise known as cij cumincession — 
that is, mutual interpenetration. The .‘•ubject 
is of pliilosophical inh rest as illu.^tratiug the 
inrtueiice ol (j i*a eco-oriontal conceptions uj)on 
the statement of Christian dogma. (r.m.w.) 

Eternity [Lat. perja tual j : Ger. 

Ev'.yjhdl) V\‘.eJerni[t\ Hirnita. (i) fn- 
definito or eiidle.-s duration in timej iience 
(2), as traiuscending the limits of tempond 
duration, tlnit ot which the conception includes 
timeless reality. 

‘1 er el emit atom intidligo ipsam existejitiain. 
quatemns ex M»k rei aeteriiac defniltione mv 
cessario scfjui concii'itur ' (Spinoza, Bffiica, 
b). Solielling^ defines eternity as 
Bein in keijier Zeit ’ (Po^n Ich^ ^ 05), and 
liegol as ^absolute Zeitlosigkeit ' : ‘nur das 
Natudicho ifit der Zc.it untmthan, ijiscJeri) 
CH eijfllich ist ; das Walm,* dagegen, die Idee, 
der (h'i^t, id ewo'g’ Ulnrgk.] § 258). Cf, 


many citations in Eislor, ]V<yrterh, d. 
Jieyriffd, ‘ Ewigkoit.' (J.M.B.) 

(3) In theology: this term is commonly 
used as the relative of Time (q. v.), and there- 
fore as imj)lying the absence of limits which 
time imposes, or the transcendence of llieBO 
limits. 

The Yvord has been predicated of crea- 
tion. The jirohlcin of tlie eternity of creation 
raises all the iuiidamental questions con- 
nectod with theism, esj)eciiilly those concern- 
ing the relation of God to the world. As 
the inatter is not made the subject of special 
declarations in Bcriptuie, it has ordinarily 
been std. forth in a jmrely dogmatic manner. 
In other words, it has involved the adojetiou 
of fundamental and positive metaphysical 
positions, w’hich usually have not been ciiti- 
ci/.cd, as philosophy under.st.and.s this proc ess. 
Theology, which ])<»sits I.>eity, may be said to 
solve ihe. difficulty by assorling tjeat time is 
eternally in God. Accordingly, everything 
is BimultaneouB a.s concerns God liiniself, lait. 
parts aro so sc]»arable from each other that 
they <‘an be ‘revealed ’ in the succession which 
time i?nplit? 3 . 

Liknitunr. Do.iiNKR,ByKt.of ('’hrist. Doctrijie 
(Ei'.g, trails.), ii. 21 f. (a.M.w.) 

Eternity of God : Ger. Kn:ujhit Gottes ; 
Fi\<'tf'rnfte lie Dim\ I ii\\. cterni la di Dio, Gne 
of the attributes of God, dedneed by some 
tboologians from tbe ontologiejil argument. 

I’hiloi-upliiially. this subject raises the 
entire problem of tninKcendency and imma- 
nency ; as, for example, in the quoKlion wJiether, 
altliough eternal, God can statnl in tlnf Minic 
1 elation to every event in time. Rosiliug 
God, MS theology does, it is possible to reply 
that he bears a difleri nl reJatirui to diilereiit 
‘aeons/ and yet to maintain* his unity with 
hiinselh But this flulution is not open to 
philosophy, wdiich must set out from the 
ditference.s indieated, and, after pushing them 
to their exIrenn-Bt limits, attempt to reconeih} 
llniii by strict speculative or rational 
met}jod.s. 

/v77m(/«er«:l)<n^NKK,By8t.(»fChnkt.Doctrine 
(Eng. trails.), i. 243 f, (Ji.M.vv.) 

Ether [Ur. citVh;,), the np|jf‘r, purer air] ; 
(jiiiv. Aether \ Yv.Hther', ^i’A.tiere, A medium 
or substance wdiicb, so far as wo can yet 
detei juino, fills all space, and wliose. existence 
is inferred from the phenoim?na of radiance 
and electricity, tlie foimer being attributed to 
waves of the ether, the latter to a condition 
of it. 

7 hilt etliei- penetrates transparent bodies is 
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shown by the passage of light tliroiigh them ; 
it may tlmiefore he supposed to penetrate 
and ill! all bodies. No mecbanical action has 
been detected between the ether and ordinary 
matter, since the rarest comets move through 
thvi etiier without experiencing any appreci- 
able resistance. Yet the beat-energy of bodic p 
is communicated to tJie etlior as radiance, a 
term whicli includcH light and radiant heat ; 
ai»d if heat Ikj a mode of molecular motion, 
the bitter is communicated liom matter to 
otlier, though molar motion is not. Owing 
to these limitations of the action between 
matter and ether, the substance of the latter 
almost elud<*s investigation. (s.n.) 

Ethical Emotion : see Feeling (ethical), 
am I ct. Sentiment. 

Ethical Judgment: see Moeal Jvdo- 

ENT. 

Ethical Sense : sor Moual Sense. 

Ethical Theories : (u‘r. etkische, Tht<yrhn ; 
I’r. throncH de monde; Ital. irorie mondi (or 
dl miH'aht). T)n*oi ics (HiiicciTiing th<' mural 
value of chaiiictcr and conduct; i specially 
tlioorics whicli altfinjit an ex2)lanatioii i»f 
ultimate [>iaciical wuulh. 

Tlteio are two main sources from whicli 
ethical theories are <Ierived : (i) direct 

rclh ction on actual conduct and its per- 
plexities ; (2) applit ation to coialuct of general 
philosophical theory. Ethical doctrine is 
almc»st always ciriiwu from h(»th sources: 
hut tlie predominance of one or otlior inayi 
determine the nature ol an ethical theory, j 
In any sticicty the earliest ethical doctrine 1 
is usually derived from the former source. 
This is .seen in tlie early ethical speculation of 
(Irccco. Tlie ethical letleclions of the IVe- 
Socratie phiiosopln rs have usually ihesliiiJili st, 
if any, connection with their s^ieculations 
concerning the ultimate nature of reality 
(IJenielitus and rytliagoias being partial 
excejjtions) ; and the beginning of scientific 
morality in SSocratea is cxpiossiy dissociated 
from any theory of tlio mil me of the world. 
On tlic otlier hand, the new view of God and 
man introduced by (■hristianity, the Kantian 
analysis of experience, ami the Darwinian 
theory of natural selection are instances of 
theoretical views which have had profound 
oonseipienccH for ethical doctrine, liut this 
distinction of the two dilVeront sources v>f 
ethical doctrine does not adtM]initely charnc- 
torize (ns Ziegler thinks) the ditVerenco between 
the great movements of elliiial thought. 
Greek ethics, for e.xami)le, becomes a meta- 


(he great philosophical thinkers have elaborated 
tlicir ethical and theoretical doctrines in close 
connection. 

It thus hajii^ens that tlio distinctive marks 
of the leading ethical theories cannot be given 
aj)art from an exj>lanation of the general 
phi loBOfii deal position to wldcli they belong. 
This is speci.illy tlie case with sucli WTiters 
as Plato, and in moilei n times Kant, Fichte, 
Hegel, Bcliopouhauer, and S))eiu:er. 

'I'lic main grounds of distinction between 
ethical theories are : (i) Their ditferent modes 
of conceiving the moral ideal or .mrmnmn 
houma, (2) IfillVnuit views (oncerning the 
way in whicli the human consciouMie^s a]>- 
{ireheuds the hindingness of moral rules or 
the intrinsic worth «)f m-uw! ideals - whet lur 
by some kind of iinmediiite knowledge 
(Intidtionism) or by experience of tlie 
tendency of actions to bring about results 
judged to bo g“oo<l (Empiricism, and, wlmn 
the continidty of the experience of the race 
is empliasized, Evolutioni.sm). Jk-th in- 
tuit ioidsm and, to s«»ine extent, evolutionism 
are frcijuently understood as signifying special 
views of tho ideal or end. (3) J)itrerence8 
concerrdug the nalure of moral obligation, or 
the. relation of tlie moral iirinciple to inan^s 
will, lead to the distinetion of autonomous 
and beltronomoiis systems. The former find 
the moial law, a.s well as tlie motive for con- 
fornung to it, in man’s own nature gi nerally 
ill his nature as rational; the latter <lerive 
the law, as distinct from tlie mutivo for 
conforming to it, trem some extornal aut hority, 
such a.s tlic will of God, or the law of society ; 
while Kant includes as hcteroni<mous all 
fheuriors Avhich adniit as mural niulive.s any 
otliiT inducements than jmiv reverence for the 
moral law, which is at the same time practical 
reason, (4) This last i.)oint indicates, how'- 
ever, a further ground of distinction — regard- 
ing the imuivos which can he recognized in 
the moral life. Morality may be so defined, 
as it was by the Stoics and by Kaiit, as to 
dissociate entirely the moral or rational from 
the emutional life: to this view the term 
RigoriMu may a pjiropr Lately l>e applied. Ou 
the other hand, the character of an ethical 
doctrine may he determined by the emphasis 
laid on a s]>i cial aspect of the emotional life, 
or a Btiecial kind of motives, as in tli© 
jiosition given to sympathy in the moral 
theory of Adam Smith, and afterwards of 
8cho2>enhauer. Other grounds of distinction 
between ethical theories sometimes given, 
as that of the kind of objects to which niornl 


physical theory with Plato; and, in general, 
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action lias regard (wlictljcr oneself simply, 
or otlier persons, or coinmiinitio-^), may be 
better with in subonlinatimi to tlie first 
ground iif dhtinction. 

Premi^i^g that, the ethical thot^ries of the 
gi'oat .vystenu'dic thinkers (iriealistic or natural- 
istic) lit but badly into any independent 
classilieatioii., and restricting attention to tbe 
two first grounds of di-tiiiction given above, 
as the anost important, we may distinguish 
(i) theories which depend ehielly on a special 
view of t he ideal, end, or mvimum boiiwn : 
{a) the various forms of Hedonism, which 
agree in maintaining tinit pleasant feeling is 
the ultimate standard of moral value; (7>) the 
doctrines of perfection and SklF'KKAIjzation 
(q. V.). according to which the moral ideal is a 
perfection of character, or the complete and 
harmonious development of penonal capa- 
citie> ; ( 2 ) theories which start from the mode 
in which morality is aj'pieheiitled or realized: 
(c) the various forms of Iiituilionisni, aestlietic 
or j)erce|«tional and rational ; [d) tJic various 
forms of Empiricism, wliich when not simply 
hedonistic, and when it does not accept its 
rules of duty from some external autliority 
(as Hobbes ])roposes to accept them from the 
Bovereigii), usually connects its»:'lf w'ith some 
theory of evolution. 

(a) According to hedonism, the moral value 
of conduct depends upon its Icitdcney to in- 
crease pleivMire and diminisli pain. Tina is 
common to all forms of tbe theory from 
Arifctippus of Cyrene, the ^ imperfect Socratic,’ 
onwards. The most important advocate and 
eystematizer of this doctrine was l^picunis, 
W'lio emphasized the value not of mumentary 
feelings, but of a plea^aut or bap|»y life, and 
the necessity therefore of a mind free from 
disturbance and care (tee EiucuiMvANisM), 
For him tlie ideal life is one of tranquillity — 
<d‘ (juiet liviiig and freedom from pain, Ibit 
it has to be p»>inted out that a life of excite- 
ment — of many and varied plea-^urcs, sufti- 
cienily numerous and intense to make up for 
considerable pains -is an equally legitimate 
ideal h r the hedonist. And only a CiUculiis 
of pleasures and pains and of the probabilities 
of life Could decide which ideal is more 
desirable, liedoiiistically, for any imlividiial 
agent. In modern limes hedonism has 
divided into two opposed theories, egoistic 
and univer.sallstic, accurdijig as the nK»ral end 
is held to be the agt nt^s own greatest pleasure, 
or that of mankind (or even teutient beings) 
geiicrally (see Greatest Hapiuness, Egoism, 
and Utuutariajsism). To the latter the 


name Utilitarianism w\as given by J, S. j^lilh 
Tbe term Altruism (q.v.), used by Comte, 
emphasizes tbe referejice to other individuals 
nitljer than to commiinilies ; but as only 
individuals are con>ciouB of pleasure and pain, 
iliis (loe.s not distinguish tbe theory from 
lUilitiuianisin. The leal distinction (using 
both terms hedonistically) is that altruism 
does, and utilitarianiBin does not, deny 
moral value to the })lea8iue of self. Mill's 
important modifications of the liedonistic 
doctiine are, first, his eiiqdiasis on the impor- 
taiico of permanent sonices of interest over 
di>conm cted pleasures — a pdiit fui thcr 
elaborated by Sidgwick ; and, secondly, Ivis 
distinction of j»leii.sLires in kind or quality, 
and contention that (e.g.) intolleetual ploasuies 
are of higher moral value tiuui sou-suous 
pleasures, quite indepeinlently of any superior 
intensity, purity, fruitfulness, or otb<‘r quanti- 
tativo distinctions. But this clearly makes 
not pleasuie itself, but that which distinguishes 
tbe higher pleasure f rom the lower the ultimate 
standard of value, and is accordingly incon- 
sistent with live hedouihtic princi]»le. 

(^>) The doctrines of Pi rkkotion and 

SklE'BEAJ.jzatiON (q.v.), in so far as they are 
distinct fiom the more purely rationalistic 
or intuitional forms of idealistic ethics, may 
be said to date from Aristotle, who maintained 
that the chief good consisted in an activity 
in accordance with tlie highest virtue (see 
h^UDAlMONiA). Tlie theories winch may be 
grou[>t;d under this heml are much more 
divergent from one another in nature, and 
often less clear in statement, than are tbe 
difTeiciit liedonistic theories. The nature of 
the perfection which is to be aitaiiiod, or 
of the self whieli i.s to bo realizrd, can only 
be cxjiouiKied alter a pbilosepliical inquiry ; 
and tlie ethical doctrines of Spinoza uj»d 
Leibnitz, Fichte and Hegel, might ail he 
included under this head. The form in which 
the notion of self-realization appears in 
contemjiorary ctiiics is largely due to T. 11. 
Green, who lays special stress lx)tJi on tlie 
spiritual or rational and on the social nature 
of the self. 

(c) According to the intuitional view of 
ethics the end of conduct consists in the 
correspondcjice of voluntary activity with 
certain intuitively recognized moral rules. 
This view has its historical antocedeni in the 
8toic doctrine of laws of nature, belonging to 
the reason of the universe and appreliendecl 
by the coiisubstantial renson of man. The 
tramo doctrine formulated in theological terms 
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led to tlie dominant systems of mediaeval 
ethics and their related doctrines of Sykdkkb- 
sis (q. v.)and Conscience (q. v.). In tlie begin- 
ning of English philosophy tliese moral first 
principles were regardird as principles of the 
misus communis by Herbert of C’herbury ; 
and he may accordingly be he]<l to be the 
founder of the English school of intuitional 
or common-sense morality. Bat in the 
English moralists of the i8th century this 
immediale aj)prehension of moral value was 
interpreted as aesthetic or perceptional rather 
than rat ional by Shaftesbuiy and Ilnlcheson. 
Hutchoson elaborated the doctrine (derived 
from Shaft cslmry) of a moral ^=e:iSc — natund 
and immediate dcteimination to approve 
ce» tain affections, and actions consequent upon 
them, or a natural sense of immediate 
excrllence in them' — and combined this view 
with the utilitarian criterion of tlie distinction 
between right and wrong. On the <»ther 
hand, the rational or Slogmatic* iritcrju-eta- 
tioii of tlie moral faculty was w'orked out 
an(?w by Saiiuud Clarke, IVice, and Reid. 
The * ])hih>K)phical ’ iutuitinnism of Kant 
reaches a complett* syiithesifi of moral law 
fuunded upon a criticism of the reason. 
The speculative theories of ethics which have 
resulted from Kant’s criticism tend rather to 
the pt^rfeciionist than to the traditional iu- 
tuitioiial ideal. 

((f) The theory of evolution, which traces 
the (leveU»])ment both of moral conduct and 
of moral ideas, was, when first applied to 
etliics, associated witli tiie hedonistic theory, 
but was 80011 found to load to modifications 
of that theory (as by Spencer); while other 
writers (of whom L. Stephen was one of the 
earliest) have atlenqited a more specifically 
evolutionist ethics. By thej^^o writers some 
Kueh conception as social vitality lias often 
been taken as the ethical ideal ; but the most 
valuable part of the work done by the 
evolutionist moralists has been (as was 
natural) in tracing the genesis and progress 
of morality both historically and in the 
individual, rather than in independent con- 
tributions towards the solution of the question 
of the ultimate conditions of moral value 
(however, cf. Worth). 

Litfrature : hedonistic theories are chiefly 
represented by GAi*SENi>i, lie vibi, raoribua et 
doctriua Epicuri (1647); HonuKS, Elements 
of Law, Human Nature (1640), and Leviathan 
(1651); Lockk, Essay concerning Human 
Understanding (1690); Hutcheson, Syst. 
of Mor. Philos. (1755) (who adopts greatest 


happiness as the moral standard); Humb, 
Human Nature, Bk. Ill (1740), and Priuc. 
of !Mor. (1751); Lamkttiuk. L’art de jouir 
(I 760 i HkI'VEtius, De Tesprit (1758); Hol- 
BACH, Syst. de la Nature ( 1 7 70), and Elements 
de la morale universelle (1776); Palby, ^lor. 
and Polit. Philos. (1785); BenthA-w, Princ. 
of Mor. and Legisl. (1789); J. S. Mux, 
Utilitarianism (1861); 11. Hjdgwk-k, Moth, 
of Ethics (1874); Spencer, Princ. of Ethics 
(1879-93); OiZYCKi, Grundziige d. Mor. 
(‘^^83), arid Mor. Philoy. (i888). Cf. J. 
Wat.son, Hedunistic Tinwies (1895). 

Divergent expressions of the jjerfV'ctionist 
ideal, comhined witli hedonistic factors, are to 
be found in ( umbkklani), De logibus naturae 
(1672); Spjxoza, Kthica (1677); Leibnitz, 
Tb6odic6e (1710), Noiiveaux Kstais (wriltt n 
1704), and IVincipes de la Nature et de la 
Grace (1714). .M odern theories of sel f-n al iza- 
lioii influenced by Fichte (J^yst. d. Sittenlehre, 
179S), and more precisely by Hegei. (Philos, 
des Reebts, 1821), are represented in 
KijgliMh ( hii fly by F. H. BuADiiEY (Ethical 
»Sludi(‘8, 1876) and T. H. Green (Prolegvjmeria 
to Ethics, 1882). 

The chief moral sense writers were 
Shaftesbcby, Inquiry concerning Virtue 
and Merit (1699) ; HuTOiiEfciON, Inquiry into 
the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and 
A'irtue (i 729) ; Essay on the Pas>ions, with 
Illustrations on the Moral Seii^e (172S); 
and Syst. of Mor. Philos. (1755). The ethics 
of symp.tthy w^as set fortJi by Adam Smith, 
Mor. Sent. (i7r)9)> in more recent times 
by Schopenhauer, Die beiden Grund- 
probleme d. Moral (1841). 'I'he inkl- 
lectualiafc tradition of inluitionism is re- 
presented by CuDW'OKTH, Eternal find 
hnmutable Morality (publ. jiostliumously, 
1731); S. Clarke, Boyle Lectures (1705); 
J. Butler, tlie ethical doctrine of whose 
Sermons (1726) is allied to that of Shaftes- 
bury, and w-bo ap})roaches the intellcctualist 
view ill his Diss. on A’ ill ue (173b); K. Prick, 
Principal Que.stions and DilHoulties of Morals 
(1757) ; T. Reid, Active Powex's (17S8). 
Modern iutuitumal ethics has been modified 
by Kant, QrundUgung d. Met. d. Sitteu 
(1785); Krit. d. prakt. Vtnnunft (1788). It 
is represi'iited chiefly by Whewbll, Elements 
of Morality (1841) ; Caldkrw'Ooi), Handb. 
of Mor. Philos. (1874); Kick An y, Mor. 
Philos. ( 1 889L M ARTiNEAu’s Types of Ethical 
Theory (1885) is the most brilliant and 
original outcome i>f recent intuitional doctrine. 

The influence of the theory of evolution upon 
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ethii-a is sliowii cbieHy in Snicox, iSIaturaJ 
Law (1877); SrKxN(i<:R, Priuc. of Ethics 
(1879-9.^); L. STErnr.N, Science of Ethics 
( j 8<S2 ); RoJ.rn, PiolooLscht* Piolilonie (1882) ; 
lloKivDiNCr, (iritn«ilafio d. human. Ethik (Oer. 
traiia., 1880). find Ethik (Ocj'. trails., 1S88); 
S. Amjxandkb, Moral Onlor and Prof^ress 
(1889); Wl'NiiT, Ethik (1886) ; SlMMEL. 
Eiiiieit. in die Moiiilwi'^.'^oiisclialt (1892-3); 
r>AiJ)\vJN, Social and fhli. Tuteiprcl. (1897). 
S(.'KLKY, Ethics oi' Katuralism (1885), and 
JlrxLKy, EvMliiti(»n and Ethics (IJoinanes 
l.ictnro, 1893), are criticisms of the evolu- 
tion theoi'v of ethics. (w.u.s., 11. s.) 

Ethics [0)’. ra T^diKci, from used hy 
Ari.^totle ill the sense of character and 
disposition, but bavin*; ori^tiinally the same 
reference to the externals of custom or 
usui^e as cdof, of which it is a Ituigtheiied 
foiiii. Tlie term vu^cdu ivas introduced by 
Cicero as an njuivah rit of Aristotle's r.dtKO«]: 
( hu’. Kthik {^dki(lfdire ) ; Fr. morale, ethl'ine ; 
J{n\,etica. The ^cicnce of the ideal In himuui 
characler and c< induct. 

Tlie t» rms ethics, moral science, and moral 
philuso[)hy are insed almost synoiiyinonsly. 
No distinction can he draw'ii between ‘ etliical ' 
and ‘ moral,' cxrejit that the latter term is 
somewhat more cotninoidy used of the facts 
and judgments with which the science deals. 
Ethics has sometimes heen defined as the ‘ art' 
of eondiici, just as logic has been called tlie 
art ol thinking. Put the former definition 
can he deiemled as Jiltle us the latter. 
Accoiding to (he ohit-r use of the terms, an 
art has to do with production, not witli 
practice or condmjt. .Eurtlier, ethics dot^s 
not teach tlie djuiig of good, hut knowledge 
of I he nature and conflitions of goodiies.s. 
lids knowhfilge imiy he af>j)lieil to practice, 
hut it does not necessarily imjdY tlie condition 
of will required for good c<indnct. E3tliics 
has, however, to do not merely with iictnal 
coii(iuct, hut with right or g<Jod conduct, and 
acconlingly with an idi-ui from which rules 
iiiiiY h*' laid down jor {utiud conduct, so that 
it may he called a normative .science. 

\\ liethcr it sh'ould he legarded as a science 
or as a hiaiich of ])liiIoso]jhy is a moie 
diflii. ult <|U''sil<ni: jiartly owing to the un- 
certainty wliicli attarln-s to iiie dii-tinction 
hetweon sei<-nce and pljiJosojdiy, partly owing 
to the 11 dure of etliical impiiiy itself.* It has 
to (h» with the facts of conduct as displayed 
in indivitjnal experience and in the soeial 
order and devclopim ut, and tlius deals with 
a more or less well-defiiicd groupof plionoinemi. 


Put it is concerned not merely with the order 
of occurrence of these facts, l)ut with their 
relation to norms or rules, in virtue of which 
relation the facts of conduct are judged good 
or had, right or wrong. These norni.s or 
rules, which may appear almost disconnectedly 
ill ordinary consciousness, inlmit of inner 
relation and justification when sixiwu to 
result from an ideal which has validity as a 
standavil of mural goodness or moral value. 

It is in determining the idi-al or im»ral end 
that ethics lequires a [dnloso]»Iiii:al rather 
than a merely scientific inode of treiituumt. 
The attempts to decide this question iude- 
piaidently of general }»hiloyophy or of nu ta- 
physics are cinefly the following* (/r.) te.stiiig 
the applicalnlity to conduct of the varioms 
ends which are itrima facie rca.-^onuldt; — 
a method which may have the impiirer with 
two or more luimpeting systems, and which 
besides seems to atirilnite too great impor- 
tance to the preci.se applicability of tlie end 
to the complex and varying conditions of 
life, whilf3 tia‘ reasonable eials to be con- 
sidered can liardly he exhaustively di.'icovered 
without an inquiry into the comlition.s of 
sidf-conscious activity and its relation to 
reality; (/>) ap[)ealing to tlie indivifiiuil con- 
sciousness of what is dc.^ired, as was done 
by ,1. 8. Mill ill the interests of liis hajqjiness- 
tlieory; (c) (rsring the fitness of conduct to 
promote social order and progress. At any 
given stage of social development tlie con- 
ditions of social order may be laid down born 
an analysi.s ol‘ tliat onler and examination 
of the conduct fitted to maintain it ; Init the 
social of'der i.s itself in constant process of 
development, the direction of which is partly 
determined by the moral ideals of the meinhcr.s 
of the society. And at any giveji stage of the 
development of an individual con.sciou.'^ness. 
its content may lie syste-matieally elaborated 
so as to give an a(!count of the rluties it holds 
binding, or of the emis regarded by it as 
desirable ; hut this content also is variable. 
Ami a standard is needed to justify the 
oldigatoj'incKH of tlicse duties or tire value 
of these ends. Thins neither the sociological 
nor the psychological inetliod seems sufficient 
to d*termiijo tlie i<leaJ of goodne.S8 for 
conduct. ( T. End (moral). 

We accordingly find that, in nearly all 
ca.ses, etincal doctrines are oloj>ely connected 
with tiie general philosophical point of view 
of a tliinker. I'liis does not hold true of 
many of tbe English moralists of the 18th 
century, nor, among Byste.matic philosophers, 
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of Herbart ; but the contemporary moralist s 
who treat ethics simply as a science are 
often influenced by a naturalistic or an 
agnostic interpretation of the world and of 
life. 

The fuiidiimental concei>tion8 of ethics are: 

(1) the ideal or end, wliich is the stainhird 
of goodness in cliaracter and conduct. The 
teruiB right, duty, virtue, value are eome- 
tiines used in place of this; but, more 
correctly, they signify rcs})ectively tlie 
agreement of conduct with the rule or law 
resulting fr»>ni this standard, the relation of 
the law as authoritative ft)r a will wliich may 
nevorthelebs disobey the law. the organiza- 
tion of riglit conduct into habits of acting, 
tlie degree of approxiinatioji to the idral. 

(2) Fmdoin, or the power of conforming 
to the law or realizing tlie ideal belonging 
to human conscious activity. It is <»nly 
laicaiise man is able not oidy to a]^{)rehend 
a moral biw or ideal, but conscionsly to guide 
Ids cojiduct. by it, in jmesence of competing 
iiidueements, that, lie is a moral being. 
.l’"lliies lias accordingly to iiivesiigalc the 
meajdng and possibility, as well as the 
implicatiojis and ajiplieutions of iliese con- 
ei'jitioiKS. And in this dejiartinent of its 
iiKjuiiy it is not indepeiubuit of metaphysics. 
Ihit tbese (pu stions ar«^ eonnectei] with otlier 
elldi jil <.|uesti<'.nb of a more spia ifieally scien- 
titie cliaiacler ; e.g. the psycIiologicaJ nature of 
moral motives, mural ideas, and moral liabit.«< 
(or virine.s); the system of duties and of 
virtues, and their counection with social 
institutions and customs. Witli regard to 
the.-e questions, the tlieory of evolution has 
had a most important bearing upon etliics, 
bringing out tin? bistory of inoial conduct 
and moral idearf? in eonnection witli one 
anotlier and with social iuslitutions. Of. 
F/l u I c A 1. T 1110 )K 1 t:.s. 

Literatimn in addition to (lie wmrhs cited 
umler IvijiK AL Tukoim.i:s, the following Jiiay 
be cited: 8( iiuiikiomaciikh, fSyst. d. fSitton- 
lebre FvK.NOUViKii, Sei. de lu morale 

(i86q); IIkuhaut, Prakt. Philos. (1808); 
8tkinxlial, Ktidk (iSSf,); Xaulow-sky, Allg. 
Kthik {1885); E. VON Uautmann, Das silt- 
lichc BewusfetFcin (1879); Paulskn, Syst. of 
Kthics (Eng. trails., 1899); (Ujvau, Fsquiss<‘. 
d'uiie Morale sans Obligation (1885); S. H. 
Hodgson, Met. of l^xporiencc, iii (1899); 
the ini])ortant el a) .‘orations of ethics as tlie 
theory of values by MriKoNa, Psychologisoli- 
ethische Tyntersncliuiige'ii z. Werttheorie 
(1894), and V. EniiENi'Kis, Syst. d. Wert- 


theorie (1897-8); and the intioductory 
w'orks: J. H. Muikhead, Ekments of 
Etliics (1892) ; J. Dewey, Outlines of Ethiejs 
(1891); J. S. Mackenzie, Manual of EthicB 
(1893) ; J. Setu, >Study of Ethical Principles 
(1894). Anumg the more important histories 
of elides are fScUEEiEiiMArTiER, Knt. d. bis- 
heiigeij Sittenlebre (1803) ; Yoklander, 
Gehcb. d. Moral-, lb chts- u. 8laats-Lehre 
( 1 885) ; 1 . 11 . Ficutj:, Svst. d. Ethik / 1850) ; 
8chmi1)T, Elliik d. alien (Iriechen (i<-'82); 
ZiEGLEii, Etliik d. alton Crit'chen u. Pumer 
(1881), and ( hristl. Etliik (2nd ed., 1892); 
Gass, Geseb. d. ehrisll. Ethik (18811; 

(Je.'^ch. d. Ethik in d. neiieni Philos. 
(1882-9); Foi;ii.i.i'e, Sybt. de Mor. contem- 
poiains (1883); GuYAf’, Mor. anglaisc con- 
tenipuraine ( 2ii(] ed., 1885): and the admir- 
able slmrt Outlines of the History of Ethics 
by PI. Si DO WICK (3rd ed., 1892). Sec also 
Ethics (Christian). (w.K.s., H.s.) 

Ethics ((.‘hristiau). (i) A syblematio 
scieiititic ingathering and articulation of the 
doctriufsof Clumtianity in their Imaiing upuii 
indivi^buil conduct; and (2) an expo.sitioii of 
tlie Ohri.siian ethos or general Cliristian atti- 
tude towards life and society. 

Ill its root sense, tin? term ethics does not 
lefer merely to conduct, but also to a com- 
imniity or agreement amongst larger or smaller 
groups of men in approving and appropriating 
or di.sapproving ccitain modes of life and 
ideals ol character. This is best indicated, 
posbibly, in the contrasts presented by ditferent 
modern natioualitiis, or by dill'erent soctivuis 
of the ChrisliuM community, or even between 
dilVeieiit ranks of socirty in the same stale. 
Tin ologically viewed, (.'hrislian etincs is tl»e 
piaeticai a>pect of the considei utiona wliich 
dogmatics sets forth tlieoietically. 

A due and full statement of the ct>ntcnts 
of Christian ethics would consist of the 
following: (1) an account of the relation 
of Christian etiiics to other disciplines — to 
metapliysies, ethics projax' and moial philo- 
sophy, psychology, theology, socitdogy, and 
the like; (2) a discussion of the ChrLstiaii 
ideal in its roligio-historical, formal, and 
material aspects; (3) an outline of Christian 
duties diicctly dcdiicihio from the foregoing; 
(4) following from all these, what might be 
called a Cliristiau sociology — dealing with 
luaniage and the fantily, the state, and so on. 
Some would add to tliis a discussion of the 
i.^hurch, view>‘d as the Christian community. 

Literature : Dohner, Syst. of Christ. Ethics 
(Phig. trails.), where tlie literature of special 
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topics is fully given ; N kwman Smyth, Christ, decided upon the evidence of the physical 
Etliics; Mauimck, The Epistles of St. John ; character of human remains — i. e. such evi- 
Knight, The Christ. Ethic ; KOstlin, Chi isll. dei.ce is soniatological or pliysiealj whil« the 
Ktliik. (K.M-W.) Inrlher liisiory of liuinan groups, although 

Sthnograpliy (i), Ethnology (2) [(i) both physical and luentab is largely the 
Gr. tOvnSy a ptople, 4 * to write; (2) latter. It is to he derived from the evidence 

tStof, people, 4- discoui'se]: Ger. Etlmo- of man's sociol(>gical iustitutiouH, the direction 

grcqfhie. Ethjwloyie {VolliCThun^ ¥i\ ethno-^ and nature of his psychological development, 
griq^hie, ethuvlogie ; Iral. efnograjia, etnologta, his language, his arts and sciences, his religion. 
Ethnography ami ethnology form two large The detailed problems of ethnology thus relate 
divisions of ANTJiKoroLOGV (q. v.), and relate to the racial history, the dLstrihntion and evo- 
to tJie study of human groups and organiza- lution of sped d physical traits (colour of 
tions — hoides, clai.s, races, peoples, nations, skin, proportion of head, &c.), or of particular 
In distinction from one another, ethnography groups of emstoms and institutions. This 
includes the descriptive, external account of latter division is puitieularly fertile, and con- 
particular groups of men and their status, stitutcs a large portion of ethnological litera^ 
occupations, and institutions; wdiilo ethiio- tiire. Laognage, written and s|>okcn, groups 
logy presents the explanatory and inve>tiga- of customs and traditions, myths and beliefs, 
tive stud} of .‘•uch racial aial culluiul relations family relationships and tribal organizations, 
in general. 'fho two divisions thus deal music and the dance, the arts of the field and 
largely with the same materials, many in- the loom, of the worker in wood, in metal, or 
vecit-igatitms camtributiiig almost equally to in stone; the history of human habitations, 
lx)th; and ditVer mainly as the pjH'paratory and transportatiim by land and sea; these 
collection, an ungement, and description of the and many more may be cited to indicate the 
nature and occiirreuco of any phenomena scope of special ethnological studies. Such 
differ from the syslanatic and inlerpretalivf‘ deseripiive details, when collected in regairl 
stiuly of the causes and influences utVecling it to a single people or gn’oup. as well as the 
and its correlated plicnoincna. compreheiiHive description in all tliese lespccts 

Oi' prime imjmrtance to these sciences is of the physical and mental status of a .''|>ecial 
everyt hing tint relates to the determination pi'ople or group, may j»r<q)crly be spoken of as 
of oiigins, niigratioiis, dhtributions, variations, eibnograpbic. Such ethnograjihic literature, 
and corielatiims of the hev<*ial races and particularly as accumulated by travellers in 
peoples. Apart from the problems wbiob modern times, is most extensive, 
concern the descent of man and his antiquit y. Literature : general introductory works to 
the luudamoiital ethnological problems relate the .-tudy of Ethnology are: Kkank, Ethno- 
(a) to the spcatic unity ( f the Iniinan speem^^^ logy (i8y7), 442 ; Tutinard, Antliropology 
whether originally derived from one single (1878), 5^8; Quathkkagi^s, The Human 
jiarenfc stock (the monogrnistic view) or from Species (1879), 49*^^ J EinxioN, Uaccs and 
several (the polygenistic view); (6) to tlm rooples (1890), 313; Antropob 

varietal diversity of man, i. e. the fundaiiKutal gencrale (i88<>-9i). Als^ii s^ee ANTURoro- 
type varieties of the human race (Honiinidac); l.OGY. Coiifcult in regard to the. status of 
(c) to the classification of the.se in suitable eth- special literature the article Ethnogiaphy 
nicalgroupfc(Mong(>liai), Caucasian, American, in Encyc. Jh*it. (9th ed.), ad fin. (J.J.) 

Ethiopian, or similar clusbificatioii); (J) to Ethology [Or, fBm, custom, -f XiJyos, dis- 
the determination of ilie migrations and dis- course] : (Jer. Ethologie^ CharakUrvlogie 
ti ibutioii of such races and their relation to (Bahnsen); V i\ Hliologie i Ital. elologia* The 
oneaiiother. In tins investigation the distinc- hciuice of the IVrmation of human character, 
tion l>< 4 ween prehistoj ic and historic is of whether of individuals or of groups of lueu. 
jirimt* impiirtance ; prchistoi ic eviilence being The term is used by J, S. Mill, who regards 
largely of the form ol skeletal remains of man ethology as a deductive science, whoso 
and relics of primitive industries, while in ‘ principles ore properly the middle principles, 
historic times these are in themselves moje the asiomata m-edia (as Bacon would have 
complete, and are BUjiplenicnlcd by wiilten said) of the science of mind ; as disimguisliod, 
and oral traditions and a wealth of sugges- on the one hand, from the empirical laws 
live details in regard to institutions and resulting from simple observation, and, on the 
organizaiioiis. The unity and fundamental other, from the iiighest general izatioue.^ He 
varieties of the human race must be largely j calls it ‘the Exact Science of Human Nature; 
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for its truths are not, like the empirical laws 
which depend on thenji, approximate generaliza- 
tions, but real laws * — although ‘ hypothetical 
only;,* and afhriiiing ‘ tendoncies, not facts.’ 
Other usages are those of Wundt and 
Baihy, 

Literaiure ; J. S* Mill, Syat. of Logic, Bk. 
VI. chap, v; Wunut, Logik (and ed.), ii. 2. 
369 ; J. Waki), in Int. J. of Ethics, i. 446 ff.; 
T. P. Bailky, Ethology (1899), and Bihliog. 
Befs. in Etliolr^gy (1899). (w.n.s.-j.M.n.) 

X!thos [ 0 i\] ; Gcr. Ethos ; Fr. mmurs ; 
Ital. costume morale. Moral disposition or 
character; especially the prevalent moral dis- 
position of a coinnuinity, as shown in its 
cus( omary behaviour. 

The reference to the internal traits of dis- 
position, instead of to extenud results, dis- 
tingiiishf'B ethos from ( "ustom (q. v.), although 
tl]C Greek term nOoi (<.)f wl»ich it is a trajjs- 
literation) had originally tJie same reference 
to external conditions as the related term 
fOot. (T. Wundt, Eihih^ Pt. I. chap. i. (wmls.) 

Etiology [Gr. a/nh, cause, -f- Xoyof, dis- 
course* j: Ger. Atinloifie, Yi\ Hiologie] Ital. 
etiohvjia. (i) In philosophy: the science ot 
Causi: ani» Eh'I'XT (<pv,). 

(2) In medicine: tho science of the causes 
of organic juul menial <]isease. (k.m.) 

In Ihology: that branch of biology vvhie.h 
deals with the origin and mode of develop- 
ment of organic beings. 

Iriiroduced by Huxley {Anatomy of I 
hrate Animals, Inlrod. 35, 1S77), hut not in 
gem ral uxo. (C.Ll.m.— 

Etymology [Gr, «ru/ios, tiaie, q- Xoyot. dis- 
course]; Ger. Etymologic] Fj‘. Bfymologie; 
Ital. efimohgia. TJic history of a word, so fai- 
ns ii enn be tiaco<l towunls its origin, as 
ivgnrds both itsj’orm and its signiticatiou ; 
that d(*p;otmcni of scientific grammar which 
conci rns itself with the detenu ination of such j 
word-history. 

Among the ancient Greeks, etymology w^as 
used of the Hearch for the fregov, the real 
and essentia) meaning of a word, a search 
conducted in tlie beliet that words, as neces- 
sarily connected with the things they denoted, 
held within them the soci’et of the inner 
nature of things and ideas. The etymology 
of modern scientific gi'ammiir seeks to dis- 
cover the earlier liistory of the forms and 
values of words, using tlie comparison of 
cognate Innguiiges and ilLilects where <lircct 
tradition fails. It includes the cases wliere 
a word can he followed back into the territory 
of another language from which it has been 


liorrowed. The etymology of a word is not 
directly appliciihlo in determining the proper 
form or use of that woid in current speech. 
The earlier meaning is no ‘truer’ than the 
later. It shows, however, how the word has 
come to ho wlmt it is, and affords a basis of 
judgment in eBlinuiting the orbit and axis 
of its value. 

The best illustration of modern etyniologic.al 
work will be tbund in l^lurmy’s New English 
Dictionary (1884—). and Kluge’s Etymol, 
Worte^rbuch dcr dtutschm iSprache (6th ed., 
1898-). (n.LW.) 

Eubiilides. Lived in tho 4th century B.o. 
Born at Miletus, he becamo the pupil of iMiclid 
of Mcgara. and a meuiber of the .Megarian 
scliocl. He and Alexinus are mentioned as 
inventors of new fallacies in the school. Tlioy 
oppf)sod Aristotle. 

Eucharist [Gr. well, + favour, 

grace I : Ger. hti-iges Ahendmahl, Euchari,<tie\ 
Fr. sainfe chie, eucharistic ] Ital. Etbcaristia» 
( 3 ne of the several names given to the sacra- 
ment of tlie Lord's Supper. 

The sacrament of tliC Eucharist did not 
reach its coinj)lete development in tlie Latin 
Glmrcli t ill the 6th century ; and after the 
Kt'formation vouy divergent views emerged 
with regard to it. 'Without going into the 
numerous details connect(‘d witli tho subject, 
these positions may be very briefi y sumnunized 
las follows: (1) The doctriiie of the real pre- 
sence. The wh.ole substance of the bre;»d is 
converted into the bt)dy, and the whole sul)- 
I stance of the wine iido tlie bL>od, of (.’hi ist, 

I as the Coiiiicil of Trent d»cree<l. This, ai.d 
the liutlieran doctiim*, raise the curious 
problem of tho ul»i{juiiy of ( hri-t. (2) 
The doctrine of the virtual pivsence, which 
implies that the Eucharisd is the only meilium 
through which Christ confers the benelils of 
bis atonement upon men. (3) Tho dectrine 
of the figurativo j>»esence, according to wliich 
the lito and the elements are memorials of 
Clirist’a death till he come. Philosophy of 
religion would distinguish between tlie rite and 
the (dementi?, wdiile a distinctively Christian 
philosophy of religion would contend fi»r tlie 
spiritual presei.ce of Christ in the former, but 
hold tho latter for mere sMuhols. Obviously, 
tiio meaning of tlie spiritual presence lieie 
advocated admits of widely divergent inter- 
pretations. 

Literature', Douxeb, Syst. of Christ. Doctrine 
(Eng. trails.), iv. 305 f., where the literature 
is fully given. (k.m.w.) 

Euclid of Alexandria. Lived about 
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300 n.c. in Alexandria, and taught inatlie- 
inatics there in (lie icigji of Ptolmiy 1 (Sotor), 
wlio dieil ahoiit 282 n.o. Hi.s hlenienfs of 
Geonutry is the only ancient system of gotnnetry 
extant. It was a stiiiidard work for 2,000 
years. lie is called ^ the father of geometry/ 
which is lernicd ‘ Knclidifui ’ from him. 

ISuclid of Megara. ( Ireek philosopher, 
who lived ahoiit 400 u.c. Pupil of Socrates, 
and r^aid to have seen him die. After timi 
event B. e.) he returned to Mcgara and 1 

fmiiuled a famous school of Megarians, taking 
his di'ctrine in part from hotli the Eleatics 
and Socrates. 

Euclidian Space. TIic ‘ordinary' or 
tri-diiuensional Sr.\(.:E (q. v.) (jf the Euclidian 
geom ei ry . ( j.m . u . ] 

Endaexuonism [(^r. (i8aifioplnj happinc.ssj: 
(xer. Kwhhnonis'iinm'. Fr. en^Unionisme \ Ttal. 
ewkmoiiisino. The theoiy that hnj>|*inesfl is 
the chiif gotul for inaji, or the ethical End 
((]. V.) for his conduct. 

Th<‘ tcrni is derived from Erii»AiMOXlA{q.Y.^, 
whlcli was first used as the leading conception 
of ethics l)y Aristotle. The eudacMHonisin (»f 
Aristotle was a theory wdiich i)l;ice(l the chief 
good ill an active life in accordance with the 
liig]ie.st excellence or viitue. Hut a dilfereiit 
view, which found the essential elem-nt of 
this highest life in the feeling of’ ideasure, 
found its way into tlie school of Aristotle as 
early as tlu^ Kwhmian /lihfcn formerly ;ncrih» d j 
to Aristotle himself, and included in tlie Corpus : 
Aristotdicvm. 7 ’he liedonlstic interpret at iioi 
of what const itutes eudaimoniu, (»r happy life, 
>vas urged with confidence by J’^piciinis ami 
Ids foJlowiTs; and tlie traditional nuKh riugs 
of the word into other languages liave en- 
couraged this meaning. Thus the term eu- 
daemoiiism, in nuMp ni philosophy, is almost 
uid versa] ly used for the ethical theory which 
puts forward happiness (in the sense of pleasure 
and freedom from pain) as the end of life. 
The term eudju monism (happiness-theory) he- 
conies in tins way indistinguisfadile in inenning 
from liedoiiisin (ph asure-tln ory). The distinc- 
tion drawn by Kjil|a? [ Ki a^dtrunj in dir Vhilvs., 
§14) that hedi'iiisin takes corporeal pleasure 
for the end, and eudaemonisiu mental pleasure, 
is not in acooi'dance with historical usage, and 
w^ould leave in» important theories to he 
ilesci ihed as Iieclonistic. 

The chanicl cr and pract ical value of the theory 
vary greatly according to tlie sources (sensuou.s, 
intellectual, aesthetic, social, or conscientious 
fvi lings) to which happiness is itgarded a.> 
maiidy due, and accoiding to whether the 
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agent is bidden to regard his own happiness 
only or to promote that of others. Kant is 
thus mistaken in asserting that ‘ the eudae- 
inonist is he who sets (lie highest determinant 
of his will in utility and his own happiness. 
All eudaemoni.^ts are therefore practical egoists' 
{Anthrop.^ init.). The vast dill'erenco between 
the egoistic and univcraalistic forms of tlieory 
has been set forth, especially, by J. 8. Mill 
i^UtHifar'umisin) and H. Sidgwdek {Mvth, of 
Ediirs). Owing to the variance between the 
Aristotelian Tneaning of eudaimonia and the 
modern ‘ happiuess/ stricter writers prefer 
the term hedonism to eudaemonism, e. g. 
Sidgwick (as above); on the otlnr side, see 
Hfleidcrcr, Znr EhrenreJfiuty des Zudnmou’ 
isnias (1870). Tlie term is iisimI in its 
Aristotidian sense by J. Setli, Kthirid Prim- 
cijdes (1894). i. w. K . s. ) 

Eudaimonia [Or. comnionly 

reiideiYd ha]>pincss|: (iluAsrlifJiei! ; Fr. 

honhf ur; ViA, f Urita, AVell-being m yvi lfare. 
8ee Eudaf.mon i.sm , 

The word means literally tin.* condiiion 
of b«diig guided or fnvimred by a goodl 
genius, and heuce good fortune or liappi- 
ness. Pluto speaks <>£ as the end or 

goal of the political art {^/ii/thyd,^ 291 H); 
and the term is adopted by Aiistotle as used 
both by tbinkeis and by plain men as an 
expression for the highest attainai»le good of 
man. As sueli it becomes the central concep- 
tion of Ids eibical system, and recrives a 
special iTieaning a.s the result of bis aiialysis. 
He holds it (o la? an active condition which 
caniKit be analysed into any succession or .sum 
of pleasure.^, tbuugli pleasure acconqianies its 
lealizatioii. It is a well-being wliicli consists 
in \vell-<loing “-an aetivit y {iApytm) in accor- 
dance with the higiiest oxiv Hence {^luri}, or 
virtue) atlaiiialde by man (AV 4 . A\, I. iv. 2, 
t^c.); and Jiis bigliest concejdion of this ac- 
tivity was a life of puri- speculation, although 
he did not maintain that .such a life was 
attainable by man. The -Aristotelian or Peri- 
patetic*. scluiol. however, .soon tended to an 
interpretation of eudaimonia in terms of pleu- 
Mue (iJiW//), and Kjiicurns enforced tlie d»ic- 
j trine that eudaimonia was pleasure. In this 
way the Latin equivalent t)£ evdaifitma {feliritas), 
a.s well as its traditional rendcj iiigs in modern 
languages, have a hedonistic meaning wldcli is 
alien to the Arifehiteliaii conception of eudai- 
monia. (W.B.8.) 

Eudemns. A Greek, native of Ilhodcs, 
pupil of Aristotle, lie is signalized by the 
Kud&mian Ethiva, formerly attributed to 
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Aristoflo. Otlier fragments of his are extant. 
See PjiKlPATETlCS. 

£usebian8 ; ( Jer. Ensthiai^er ; Fr. 
biens\ Ital. Eusehiani, One of llie great 
parties at the Council of Nicaea. They were 
BO called from tlicir header, EuJichius, bishop 
of Caesarea. Tlie Lucianists (Ariaiis) and the 
Alexandrians were tlie other parties. The 
Eusebiaiis occupied the middle position, but 
stood mucli nearer to the Lucianists thiin to 
the Alcxandi ians ; and they might easily have 
turned the scale in favour of Arlan views, had 
their tactics been more adroit. 

LiUraiure : CjWAtkin, Studies of Ariatdsm : 
Habnac'K, Hist, of Dogma (Eng. trails.), iv. 
51 f. (K.M.W.) 

Sutychianisni ; C<‘r. EutyMammiag ; 

Fr. Ei.thjrlua.nisme’y Ttah Eutii'kianiamo, So 
called from Fulyches, who was liead of a 
moniistciy la ar Cmistantinople. His doctrine 
>vas fLilly formulated 448-51 A. i). It is 
amdher of tht‘ many attempts to Snlve tlio 
problem ot tlic two natures — divine and human 
— in a single pei>on, Christ. It consists oj?- 
seiitially in an emi»hasi.s upon the unity of 
personal i tv to tlie oblitoratiiui of the distinc- 
tion of natuns. The liuman Jialure is deified 
by being absurlKd into the divine. Hence, in 
opptjsitiou to Nkstokianism (q. v.), Kuty- 
cliianism tt‘achoa that (.led was born, was 
temptt'd, siitFered, and died. 

LUerature: Mansi, Saeroruin Coiifiliorum 
nova et iimplissiniaCollectio,ix.674r; MAfrnx, 
Le r«eiido-»SymKle <rFphese ; HaunACk. Hist, 
of Dogma (I'hig. tnins.), iv. 197 f. 

Evangel: see (iosckl. 

Event l-f^at IVom evening to 

happen]; Cer. ; Yv. tvhtcinfint \ Itah 

fvnUo, Any change in the world 

of Fact {i\. v.). 

The notion of event covers objective 
pljeiamienal changes and sequences of all 
sorts, Tlie common usage makes tlie event 
a matter of time; and this is emphasized by 
the usage according to which events are the 
subject-matter of liistory, tliat is, each event 
is in relation to a series of happenings in 
time. Whether events may take place out of 
time would seem to depend u|xm one’s general 
tlieory of time in relation to reality. (.i.M.u.) 

Evorett, Charles Carroll. (182 9- 1 900.) 
American writer on philosuphy and theology. 
Born at Brunswick, Maine, and died at 
Cambridge, Mass. Graduated from Iknvdoiii 
T'ollege in 1850, studied at Harvard and 
Berlin Universities, was Unitarian clergyman, 
became proles^or of theology in Harvard 
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Divinity S« houI in 1859, and dean of that 
institution in 1878. 

Evidence and Evident [Lat. e-Yvidere, to 
see]: Ger. Eridenz^ evident^ einleudUend) 
Fr. hndencey hndant*, Ital. evldmza, evidenU, 
As used in logic, the term signifies the 
propositions or assertions of fact from which 
a conclusion is taken to folluw\ Distinctions 
in such evidence concern the matter involved, 
for evidence is e^ui valent to tlie reasons, not 
the causes, of a judgment, and thus has alw'ays 
an objective or univeital signifn ance. 
f The common division ot evidence resolves 
itself into (a) the intuitive and demonstrative, 
ami (6) llie empirical or moral, and is far from 
I satisfactory. Systematic treatments of evi- 
I donee are generally of three, kinds : (i) logical, 

1 the most general, and embracing us one of its 
topics tlie discussion of the kinds of evidence ; 
(2) historical; (5) legal. It is questionable 
whether the points of divergence between the 
legal and the logical treatments of evidence do 
not oiitweigli the resemblances. The logical 
( reat men t is i dent ic al wi t ii M ethodology at large. 
See Methoo, and Beasoxing. 

Literature : of historical evidence good treat- 
ments are DAUxou,(^ours if Etudes histviriques; 
G. CiiRKKW'AEL Lkwis, Methods of 01 >s:erva- 
tioii and Beaconing in Bo! i tics. On legal 
evidence, see Fitzjames Stepukn, Digest of 
the Law of b’vidence. (r.a.) 

The mljectivc evident applies to proposi- 
tions for wldch the evidence is adequate; but 
its use in pliilosophy is rather to de.-cribe those 
tiufhs which are self-evident, or which nv*ed 
no evidence. The transition from one (»f these, 
meanings to tlie othei appears in the theory of 
intuitive orinnatoknowleilge, which tlie mind is 
said to recogni/ewithout evidence, tlni." making 
empirical or dennmatrative proof iinnecoss.o v. 
See Self-evidence umler Tests of Tjuith ; also 
Ci.EAK AND Distinct. (j.M.n,) 

Evidence (in law) : Oer. Kridenz, Bt ira'a- 
viitfe! \ ¥t, ei'idence \ Ital. pro-m. The means 
of pi(H)f; facts or means of ascertain ing facts, 
from which other facts may properly l»e in- 
ferred. Any probative m.ittcr serving as a. 
It'gitimate basis of inference as to tin' t'xi.stence 
of a fact. See Tliayer's Cases cm Evidence, 2. 

No matter can constitute a k gitimate basis 
of inference, unless it is relevant to the bict 
to he inleired. ai.d of a kind which the law 
ponaits to he adduced. 

In the trial of causes, the best evidence of 
which the nature and circumstances of the 
case admit is ordinarily reqnii e<i. If tliel>est 
ovitleiice cannot be had, secondary evidei.ee 
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may bo intiodiiccd, tbat is, evidence of a 
less direct and co?ivincing clKiracter. Direct 
testiniioiy, soint tinies c.illed direct evidence, itj 
that by wliioh a iact in issue can bo established 
witliiiut resort to infoienco, except tlie usual 
iufereiico that the testimony of witnesses 
having personal hnowltHlge of the thing in 
qiiesiioii is true. It consists of such testimony; 
which is itself a fact. 

Circuinslantial evidence is evidence of cir- 
cumstances from wliicli inferences as to the mat- 
ter in controversy may legitimately be drawn. 

Evidi'iico frotn witnesses is given orally, or 
by written de] positions over their signarure, 
taken on tine notice to the adverse party. 

En idcnco in chief is the evidonco with wliicli 
the Victor or nlaintilF opens his case. Evidence 
in defence is that next introduced ly the rtua 
or ilelendant. Evidence in rebut lal is that 
whicli may then bo introduced by the actor 
or pJaiiitiir, to mci‘t the e\hlt‘iice in defence. 

Literatnret Gklionlkaf, on Evidence, i. 
chap, iii; Thayhb, Preliminary Treatise on 
Evidence at the Common Law (1898). (k.b.b.) 

Evidence 1 internal and external); CJer. 
Evidmz {hmeni und {muffere) ; Fr. preurc 
{inii^rne et externe) ; Ital. evtdenra. The 
name apjdicd to the main principles by which 
the high.er Cuitk ism (q. v.) i.s guided. 

They may bo hrieily suminarizod as follow’s : 
(i) Internal: (a) a doeument must consort, 
as to time, place, and eireiimstaiices, with 
\vhat it purport.s to be historically ; (/>) 
wtjde has many dilleri nces, and tht sc may in- 
dkate various stages in the career of a single 
author, or tliey may iuij)ly dilVerences t)f 
aLitlior.sjiip and of prri(al; (c) dilTerences of 
opinion and of ja/nit of view iiid irate dilfer- 
enc(‘S of autliorship and of period ; (d) the 
citaliuns made in a document throw impor- 
tant Jiglit upon its time iiiid place, and ujjoii its 
relation to the autiioritie.s cited, "i’liis is the 
mo-t diilicult tlie iiiternal principles to 
apply in j)raotiee. {2) External ; (a) definite 
te.^limony to a document by other genuine 
and aulboritMtive writings is of great value 
for assignment of its jKU’iod ; (?>) contrariwise, 
tile silence of writeis, who might reasonably 
be expected to advert to a document, furnishes 
important evidence of a negative? kind. This is 
miji h the more difficult of the oxternal prin- 
ei]»]es to apply in practice. It has acquired 
gj t ater influence iuid iinpoiiance in thepj csent 
century than it liad in previous times. 

Literature: Du Pin, New Hist, of Eccle- 
siastical Writers (Eng, trails.), vii f. ; H. P, 
JSmjth, in the Presb. liov. (18S2); C. A. 


BKiGGS,in the Journal of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis (1884). (ii.M.W.) 

Evident : see Evidfnok and Evident. 

Evil [ME. evd\: Ger. (}hel\ Fr. mal\ 
Ital. male, Tliat which is contrary to good or 
wcll-lieing. 

Tlie clas.^ifjcation of evils commonly follow's 
the classiiication of gooils ; as into mental, 
corporeal and exteriud, or, by a more radical 
division, into natural and moral, i. e. those in- 
tlepeiident of, and those dependent upon, 
human volition. It is wdtb the latter that 
ethics is concemed : tJie distinction of moral 
evil from moral good; its ultimate ground and 
tlie conditions by which the evil maybe over- 
come and the good attained. Other questions 
ci'iicerning evil liave to do wuth its psycho- 
Ingical nature — whether or not it is identical 
with pain or tendency to pain; and its ulti- 
mate ei'Sonce — wiiether it is Sf mudiiing positive, 
or a mere negation of reality (whicfi is good), 
or, eij^ually with good, an appearance ineiv’y, 
tran.'Ceuded in the absolute. In the latter 
veieiTuce we have the theological problem of 
the compatibility of the existence (and origin) 
of evil with a moral government of the woihl. 
Sec Theodicy, and Okigin of Kvil (also for 
iileiaiure). These (iiiestions bring to light 
the controversy of Opiimism and ITssimism 
(q. V.), with which not only sciontiiic otliics, 
but all reflection upon life, is full, ^^W'.Ji.s.) 
j Leibnitz distinguishes three forms of evil: 
j (i) ineta2)hy.sical (the necessary limitation of 
j the Creator) ; (2) physical (surteriiig, law ful 
I pcjialtic.?, &c.); (3) moral (sin). 

I Grtat confusion [U’evaiU in the discussion 
of evil, its origin and nature, from the 
failure to difstinguish moral and natural 
evils. The theory of pain as a natural or 
biological fact having it.s legitimate j'lace and 
evident utility in tlie genesis* of the tirganism 
and in the development of the mind should 
be kept apart from that of moral evil or sin. 
The question of mental and moral snlVeriiig 
also should be disciKssed j^sycbologically and 
its precise nature deter mined before it is 
tdassed either with pliysical pain or with 
moral evil. Dogmatic theology has darkened 
counsel on the subject by classing all pains 
togt*,tlier as evils, making them incidents of 
sin or results of tlie * Fall,^ and finding it 
necessary to ' apologize ’ for their prt senco in 
the economy of things. To tliis is added the 
further confusion of placing in the same cate- 
gory tliose external ‘evils* which consist in mis- 
fortune simply — the destruction of crops or the 
spread of the plague— and are <|uitd ajiart from 
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EVIL EYE -- EVOLUTION 

There wjia at first little evi.leiice of fossil 
species shioliijg ciaitiiuiously oiie into another; 
in fact, the very coJicq>tion ol sj»ecies was 

, opposed to suelj a view. D«ji wii), however, by 

term refers to a widespread l)€dief -in tlie a study of a vast mass of data collected from 
power of cej’tain persons, gifttd with the many s«mrces, and dealing with domesticated 
‘ evil eye/ to work ill on those upon wlioin airunals ami j)]ajjts, sju cies under nature, dis- 

tln y direct their gaze. It ft)iin8 one of a trihutioii in space, embryological and pale- 

large luiiidicr of practices connected with so« ontological evidences, sliowed Ui) that exist- 
called magic or Sokckry (q. v.). The history iug and fo.<^hii species are only more less 
of this belief is nitlier obscure; wliile its Isolated forms on wimt are really contiiiuoiis 
distribution and variations arc very wide. Hjies of development ; he accounted for 
LiimUnt't: Elwokthy, T he Evil Eye {i 895). apparent discontinuity by the imperfection of 
See also under Magic. j the record ; (6) that Natural Select i{»n aflbrds 

Evocation [Lat. c iY»c«r<?, to call out] :i good reason tliat adapted organisms should 

Uer. AWca^mi (suggested) ; Fr. : I sinvive and transmit their lulaptations pro- 

ital. {'-uggestetl). The calling up ' gicHsiwly. and gives an inteliigiblv ( x|*laiia- 

of a memory by anoilur person, thjough lion ol the fact:> of gfograjdiieal di^tributimi, 
suggestion, normal or pathological. classilication, morphology, embryology, and 

The term, in mein French, is recommended judimentary organs; (c; that tlie elimination 
for iido|‘tion in English (on the suggest icm ! of inlermetiiaie forms between successive re- 
of i\ J;u.ct). with the technical use also of 1 hitively stable adapted forms may account for 
the Verb to ‘evoke.’ It is useful in Frencli, • the a|>|»aient. isolation of these forms along tlie 
and would be also in English, mainly in ! vaiied and divergent lines of conlimious evolii- 
cases of hypnotic and otiicr alterations ofjtion; p/) tlaii divergence once established 
ijunnory in winch suggestiliility and artificial ■ would lie einphasi/ed, atid give riJ:e to indc- 
control <it' the subject, iji some degree, is : pendent Hm s of descent ; and (c) that man 
relatively common. Ihit it. is <litlicult to j lias protluoed great results in his domesticated 
draw a line bctwa^cn such cases and the j breeds by tbi.s very principle of selection 
imrmal awtikening of memories, by verbal or j wm king tlirough heredity upum variations, 
othei' suggestions. Cf. Jaiu t, j ( ‘f. 1 )\*mksT1(:ati<>n. 

psi/rhol. vJ.M.ii.)j In natural selection, of which there had 

Evolution (in biology) [Lat. | been previoirs hints, notably in the writings 

from * r >fvere, to unfold i : Uer. j of Ilerlici t Speneer (see (.'lodd, PiriHeern of 

AVi'//ve/ 7 /c?///((levidupnient); Vw^rolution^ Jtal. ! P^rolatloa from Thnlvs to J/tt.i'lrt/), and wljieh 
ti'olnzioae, (i) 'i’lu' continued pnaliiction ufl was also independently di.scovered by A. R. 
life in acci>rdance with the theory ol |)1 ':.sckxt Wallace, students of organic nature found a 
(<|. V.). It i.s opposed to HrKCJ.vn Cukatiox working hypothesis, in accordance with which 
(t|.v.). (a.M.n. K.M.p.) the theory of evolution could ho fniitfnliy 

(2) "Vhe theory that individual development applied. See Naturai. tSKLKCTiON. aii<i .Al al- 
is ajj unfolding tvf that which already exists THi-siAMSwr. Since the publication of Dar- 
preformed in the germ-cells; as opjmsed Uy win’.s (>rn/m o/\Spcc/f\y, the further develop- 
Epk'.kxksis. Cf. I'N'onuTioN (mental). ment of tlvc ( km. ’I’iikorv (<|.v.) has placed 

( 1 ) Setting aside early speculations, bas<‘d on the doctrine of continuity beyond question for 
deduction from assumed g^uieral piinciples, existing forms of liie, and rendered it in tlie 
rather Ilian on induction from ohserved facts highest degree probable for all lilc in the past, 
and plieiiomena, a necessary preliminary to The chief prohleins now under disenssiun are: 
organic evolution as a seieniitic generalization (1) the range of natural sdectiou ; (2) the 

was : (i) the establishment of appruximatc natiiie ami limits of hereditary transmission ; 
conclusions as to the age and ovolut ion of (3) the theory of variation (tlio origin, charac- 
thc earth, aiid (ii) a body of evidence us to the ter, amount, and direction or di.stril)utioii of 
Huceessiou of organic forms UosimI on a study variations); and (4) whother the theory of 
of f<3«sil8. Hence it has been truly said that evolution as it stands, with all the factors (see 
Lyell was the necessary precursor of Darwin. Factors of Evom;tion) now recognized, 
Such investigation served to establish the sutlices to account for (i) all forms of adaptation, 
fact of progress, but at the same time it (ii) specific dittcrcncea, and (iii) the apparent 
emphasized that of apparent dibcontinuity. hreaches of continuity between specific forms, 
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the psychologically conditioned ‘ evils.* Cf. 
TiiKomoY, and Six. (j.m.b.~k.(;.) 

Evil Eye: Ger. boser Jilick; Fr. mauraiif 

/kH ' Itjil. m/if ' nf*fihin. fninri.n.n'ieJtutuTa. The 


1 . 



EVOLUTION 


prt'Bout iiiul past. Fuller tlisviissions are given 
under IlERKnn Y, and Vakiation. 

A recent attempt to treat biidt»gicnl plieno- 
mena by mathematical methods has met with 
great success in tlu' hands of Calt.on, Pearson, 
Weldon, and others. Pearstm cojisiders quanti- 
tative determinations necessary in tliree great 
Helds l»erore an exact theory of evolution is 
powsiMe : i. e. (i) variation, (2) selection, and 
(3) heredity. IHs own ixipev.s have dealt with 
all of tliese on tlm l>asis of statistical data 
(Mathennitical Contributions to the Theory 
of Evolution, Proc. Roy, JSoc,, London, 1894 tlV). 
For results and metliotls see (1) Vaeiation 
( dilferellt topics), (2) Keprobuctive Sklec- 
Tiox, Natubal Selection, and Sklkgtion 
( with the topics mentioned under that head), 
(3) (i ALTON V Law (of ancestial inhoiitance), 
and IhvKi.nJTv. These method.s apply also to 
many of the i»tlier problems of general biology, 
such as ( 'OKHEI.ATION (q. V.), Risgeesskln 
(q. V.), collati ial inheritance, &c. 

The distinction between progressive evolu- 
t i on along < me 1 i in* and < 1 i vorgent evolution along 
different lines has been covered by liomanes by 
the terms moiiotypie and polytypic evolution 
rf;S|»ec lively (J)ariohi and after Darwin, iii). 

(2) See Fkl FUR MAT iON. The general lecoiu- 
mendatious are made that the tenn evo- 
lutioji be strictly limited to the first mean- 
ing (i), and that Pirfurmaliou be used for 
the second (2). AIm) that the distinction made 
by Ilt«xl« V between evolution and DEVEtiOP- 
MKXT (q. V.) he carefully observed, Tlie 
coiTespoialing (Jerman teiins are re8pcctiv<*ly 
Evolution ami Eniwicklniig ; a usage which 
docjs away with the amlhguity hitherto arising 
fnun usijig Kiitwicklung for both evolution and 
deveIo[)inent. The terra development will then 
covei- the entire oiitogtuiy of an organism, in- 
cluding the secojid im aning above (2). 

Literature: LvKi.LjPrinc.of t ieol.; Hkkpert 
Spencer, First Jhinc., and Princ. of JlioL; 
Darwjn, Oiigin of .S[jeci(;3, Iv.'^cent of ]Man, 
and IJfe and Letter.- (by F. Darwin); Wal- 
lace, Contrihutioiis to the Theory of Natural 
Selectioji, and DarwiiiLm; Huxley, Essays; 
W eism ann', Essays, and D j^rm- Plasm ; Corii, 
Origin of the Fittest, and The Primary Factors 
of (Jrgai I i c E vo I □ i ion ; Oseorn ,Froni the G reek s 
to Darwin; Lankei-ter, Adv.of Sci.; Poulton, 
Charles I^arwin ; Haeckel, Generelle Mor- 
phologic. General expe^sitions are il<»MANES, 
Darwin and after I larwin ; Conn, The Method 
of Evolution (1900). Cf. also the topics 
mentioned in the ai ticle Biological Sciences 

(i). (C.Li,.M.-J.M.B.-E.JB.P.) 


iEvolution (mental): Ger. ifeiMige Evolu- 
tion (or EntwivJduny) ; Fr. iroltUion (or c?J- 
vdoppemmt) mentale; Ital. evoluzione (or «w- 
lup'po) mentale. The theory of Descent (q. v.), 
as account ing for the series of minds in tlie 
animal forms, including man. It is contrasted 
with mental development, which is the progress 
of the individual mind from birth to death. 

As in biology, it ia well to distinguish the 
words evolution and developn»eut in this way, 
the one designating the phylogenetic, the other 
the outogmietic})roblem. We are suggesting the 
same distim:tiun in the foreign equivalents, 
although ill the other languages, as in Flnglish, 
development ia often used to cover i)OtlL 

The hypothesis of mental evolution has very 
much the place in genetic psychology that tin* 
general theory of ‘descent' has in bioli»gy; in 
each it is opjjosed to the well-known Ls}>ecial 
creatiun’ tlarory. And it is breoming more 
and more evident, as the question of niciital 
evolution is im>re adequattdy ili&cusHod, that 
the problem is common to biology and psycho- 
logy, and must be treated as one broad topic. 
Bit)logieal evolution )jas to take accouui of 
the mental proce>ses at ditlon-nt stages in the 
life form-, and mental evolution has to make 
a similar recognition of the evolution of the 
plij>iologicMl organism at each stage. The 
I future evolution theory, in other words, will 
iijidoubtedJy be a psychopliysical theory. 

That it is alreaily, in some begree, is seen 
in the estaldishincnt, as factors of evolution, 
of Darwin's sexind seh etion, Wallace's recog- 
nition marking-s, and in the working out of a 
theory of Mi.mjukv (q.v.) and warning eolouis. 
The hyiJOthesisofORGANicottlNoiuEcrSKJ.EU- 
TiON (q.v.) also gives, as no other hypolhesis 
lias, scope for the effective exercise of the 
mental faculties in the detennination of lines 
of evolution of both body and mind. 

Accordingly, we Hud that the great problems 
of mental evolution are the same, and can 
geneialJy he put under the same headings as 
the problems of biological evolution ; i. e. the 
problems of Iniiekitanck, or other means of 
transmission, of acquired mental characters ; of 
the Recapitulation of mental cAolution in in- 
dividual development ; of mental Variations 
and their significniicc ; of Selection ajqilieil 
both to minds and to thoughts ; of AoAin'A- 
TiON and Accommodation (sec those terms). 

Besides these questions, which the theory 
of mental descent shares with biology, it 
has certain problems of its own which 
biology cannot itself deal with, but which 
constitute a series of considerations to lie 
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EVOLUTION OF KELIUION — EXCESS 


carried over from gi.*netic j>syebology to bio- 
logy ; t he questions arisiug from the facte 
of social co-(»peration of all kinds. Under 
the topic Social Proorkss the problem is 
indicated in more detail ; here it may suffice 
to say that the adaptations ajid transmissions 
due to social life, in its widest meaning, in 
animals and iruin, are important faclors, not 
only in mental, but also in l)ioh>giciil evolution. 

The further distinction of mental evolution 
from social evolution has been attempted, but 
there is great difference of opinion as to how 
far it is successful. Mental development in 
the individual cannot he explained without the 
recognition both of the social influences which 
enler into it directly, and also of the stmiu of 
individual h redity which indicates the social 
coii<litions of the individuars ancestors. Cf. 
.Mii'NTAl Dkvelopmknt, and EvolU' 

Tiox AND PiUKJRKss. Many of the piobh ms 
of mental evolution centre in the theory of 
Instinct (q.v.), 

JAturuture : Dabwin, Descent of Man ; 
Wallace, Darwinism ; Spenceb, Prim*, of 
TsSyohol.; h>cii.NEimcB, Menschlicher Wille, and 
Thioi ischer Wille ; Romanes, Meiital Evolution 
in Animals and Man ; Wundt, Hum. and An. 
Psychol. ( Eng. iraus.); J amf.s, Princ.of Psychol, , 
ii. chap, xxviii ; Jobl, Lchrb. d. Psychol. ; 
Stanley, Evolutionary Psychol, of Feeling; 
Lloyd Mubgan, Habit and Instinct, and 
Ajiimal Life and Intelligence; Gboos, The 
Play of Animals (Die Spielo der Thiere, 
1896), and The Play of Man (Die Spielo 
der Meuschen, 1899); Bai.dwin, Mont. Devel. 
in the. ( ‘liild and tlie Race, and Social and Eth. 
Inteipivt. See also Instinct, (j.m.b., g.f.s.) 

Abo De Dominicis, La I^ottrinn delF Evo- 
luzione (1S80); Anoiulli, La Fiiosolia e la 
Scuola (1888); ( IkAssi-Ueutazzi, 1 Fcuoraeni 
psichlci e la Selezione (1898), (e.m.) 

Evolution of Religion: see Religion 
( evolution of). 

Ex post facto [Lat.]. After the fact. 

Applied to opinions or arguments con- 
structed to suit, derive, or justify the. fiicts 
after they arc known. It is associated with 
intelh clual pretence, (j.h.b.) 

Exact Logic : see Logic (exact). 

Exact Science: see Science. 

Exaltation [ Lat. exnUurt*, to lift up] : Gcr. 
fJimUutt(ni,Aufre(jun(j 8 Z^ista}^^ ; Fr, exatfation; 
Ital. eaaltazione. Exaltation, as coiitraBted 
with depression, refers to a condition of mind 
in which the mental j)ix>ccsses are quickened, 
and the imagination is active and directed 
to lofty aspirations. It is also used in a 


wider sense as synonymous with mental ex- 
citement. 

Mental exaltation up to a ceitain degree is 
normal and pliysiological, and is particularly 
natural in childhood and youth, as also among 
groups or individuals of lively, emotional tem- 
perament. Jt may exceed normal hounds as 
the result of excessive excitement, of intoxica- 
tion, or fever, or of distinct brain di-sease. 
Considered pathologiciilly, it chai*actferizes a 
large group of mental di.-rorders (mania and 
general paralysis chiefly), which tak»' their tone 
fiom the exce.s&ive excitement and action of 
brain functions. It refers more specincaliy in 
this coniieetlou to the delusions of grandeur 
and vanity, of uiiusual strengtli, importance, 
or wealth, &c., which so frequently aceompany 
mental diseaK'. Such exaltation may affect 
OJily a limited range of ideas, or may infuse 
the (Mitire personality and sequence of thought. 
Patients believe themstlve.s to l>e the Lord of 
lords, Jesus Chrbt, tlie king of England, the 
strongest or wealthiest of men, describe their 
feats ol prowess or skill, their vast |»os8esslons, 
t heir claims to roveienco and greatness. See 
Megalomania. Such delusions of exaltation 
may be accompanied by actual ballucinntions, 
wliicb fortify the subject in his beliefs. Insane 
exaltation of this type may ensue as a primary 
menial tlisorder, the exaggeration of a tem- 
peramental disposition; it more usually appears 
as a symptom or sequel of njania (occasionally 
of melancholia) or of other specific forms of 
insanity (iii>anity of masturbation, epileptic 
insanity, general paralysis). 

Literature: Clouston, Meiit. Diseases, 
particularly lect. iv; geneial textbroks of 
mental di.-eases (Kbafet-Ebino, Mendel, 
Mobselli), and monographs on mania. (J.J.) 

Example: see Reason i.ng. 

Excellence [Lat. excelhns^ high): Ger. 
Yortrtff'lU'fikeit ; Fr. exrellmce ; Ital. eccdlema, 
A high degree of M’obth (q.v.) or value, of 
whatever kind ; not a technical term. 

The excellences of character which are shown 
in a man's habitual conduct are called virtues. 
Virtue is Urns excellence which is human, 
voluntary, and established as a habit of char- 
acter. The Greek term meant excellence, 
especially of manly quality. In the writings 
of riato, and still more definitely of Aristotle, 
it gradually acquired the special and technical 
signification of Virtue (q.v.). The term 
excellence has preserved the wider and less 
technical signification. (W.R.s.) 

Excess or Overproduction : Ger. Ueh&r- 
schms ; Fr. exch ; ItaL eopraj^oduxione. The 
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EXCHANGE — EXCLUSION 


jninci|)le that result aiiii loo on s to tiose of j which is excited or ‘ called ii. to action/ On 

t'oijscious choice or* (letcnuiii;»te variation are j the physiological side this is nervous tissue, 

seeured bv tlic excessive or over-p:o luctioii of j and excitation is a j»rocess taking . place in 
variations, givijig materials ior the Mirvival i nervous tissue. On tlie psychologhial side, 
of tl\o lit test. It is ])art of the couceptiou ofj what is excited is regarded as a condition of 
N ATUif AL SKi.Kt rioN (q. V.). j conscious process — a psychical disposition or 

Special applications of it have been made in I predisposition. According to the current 

(iiviiMiN An Si Jja rJON (tpv.) and in the theory | liypothesis of psudiophysical parallelism, 

of the ac<|uisition of \oluntary movement by : psychical dispositions, &c., arc througiioiit 
th(‘ production of excess movemeiiis through correlated with physiological; penuaiieiit 
:.\ ditlascd n‘‘rvons discharge (Spencer), iniita- ; possibilities of conscious process involve per- 
live ell’ort, &c. According to this latter theory I; manent [iossibilities of nervous ]»rocess. It is 
the individual j»ro» eeds by trial and error, ! o[hu b) the [)sycliol' 'gist to consider tla? pbysio- 
and gradually seen ITS the adaptive combiua- j logical side of the total psycho-pliysiological 
lions S|Hmccr iJ*rinc. of Pifi/chol.) and Bain ! oecurrence so far as he finds it useful to do so. 

(Emotion liiid MV//, 4th ed.) gave curtency to ! I'jider tliis definition exeiteuuuit may be 

tbi:' view of the acqui^-itioii of niovement.K; i Io<d\ed upon as variation in the quantity, com 
ii has U en calh d by the pj esenf writer (Meat, j sidered apart from the liedonic tone,of emidion. 
/h'vcf, in thi' Child and the Eactf, 2nd ed., ! Veiy high excitement may be supposed t<‘ 
1896) ‘ bii' ctioiial .'^election.’ Uf. also Lloyd ; be piesent with relatively neutral or mixed 
Morgajj, Ilahit and hhstinct. ^.i. M. it., c.Ll.m.) , pleasure-pain tone. 

Exchange I bat. ai'/wAmre, to changi*] : i fAUrature : Main, Emotion and Will; 

tier. Wfchsrl] V \\ trhaaje \ Ifal. .vvrirn///V». ( i ) ; SrotJT, .Manual of i\sye]iol. ; Ibvi.nwix, Eeel- 
d'lir transfer of lights to wealth from one : ing* and Will, iliap. x. § i. (G.r.s. 
indi\ idiial to another. (2) in co jnnercial, as • Excluded Middle (principle of): Ger. 

distij.et from theoretical usage, the v\\Q.in\s Grundsntz (h,fi aiiiifjtiychlos^nirn Prittoi (odw 
employed for tlie transfer of rights and J/ Fv. iyrlnri^i*ulaJ.ieri< {milit a. oa moiit}.n) 
credits from one locality to mother, espeei- i ; ftal. dd frrzo rsd/n<’0. The 

ally (foreign exchangr) wlien those loe<dities principle or axiom of excluded miihlle (»u* 
aie situated in (liiferent countries. itliird) formuhites one aspect «d‘ the simple and 

Kxchai ge, in its lir.^t or Inoader sense, was ‘ universal condition of knowledge — that every 
fust imidt? one of the main divi-ions of tcono- judgim nt must be eitlier true or false, 
mie ^ciiijce by Jiums; .Mill, and has since Bel ween the assertions, then, which ex pi es.s 
ranked in nnuiy standard t< xt l ooks as one of the truth and tlie faLity of any slgni(j< ant 
four co-ordinate * drpartniejits ’ of political judgrm nt (Jbr the meaningles.s Inis no right 
economy — juodiiction. distribution, and con- to nc<*gnitiojj as judgment), there is no 
sumption Ik ing the < 7 t her tirree. (A.T.ii.; medium; one 01 olj»cr must l.»e true. Ob- 

Excitability [ Lat. e.iritare, to call fortli, viously it is ijccesHaiy, in e-rder to avoid 
to wak<* up': for. lUidntrkrit', Er. <?.rr/ya- o«u»fu.sion regarding the scope and nature of 
htli/O; Ital. J?ower of re?^pc)iidiiig this prii.ci]de, to exerclst* tjie giealcst care 

with an a])propriaie ivairtiou to noimal to .secure that the asset ti'uis do no more than 
.stimulus. ,See NniiVE Stimulation, and exjuess the truth or fak-ity of some relation 
Living Mattlk. (c.r.H.) : rejUTsenfed in thouglit, a condition not ea^sily 

Excitation : Gcr.AVr/ywwy: Er. 7 ?ar? 7 «f?o/i; i hati.sfierl if there be any ambiguity in the 
ItaJ. co:<ta-ao}ie. The vital ciiangc set up by ; subject of the assertions considered. Of. 
the action of a Stimull-s (q. v.). i Laws of Thought. 

JAtcratui'e: rce the i>.sycliological and |»bysio- | LiUratnre : for liistoiy, see UuBEitWKO, 
logical textbook.s, e-pecially KUi.pk, Outlines Logik. § 78 ; Hamilton, Lee ts. on Logie, lect. 
of IVa hoi., 81; Wai.lek, Human Bhysiol. v ; Delbckitf, K.^s.^ai do Logique scieutilique, 
(1891), 291. (E.B.T.) 165 ff. ; SiGWAJiT, Logik, § 25. (u.A.) 

Excitement: Gfiv. Aufre(junfj\ Fi\ txdta- ^ Exclnsi tertii principium (in logic) 
tiim\ Itid. eccifazitytu, eccitamento. Height- j f Lat. J. The principle of Excluded MiDDLJB 
ened condition of con.-;ciou8ne.ss, especially in (q. v.). (j.m.b.) 

its coiuitive and aH’ective aspects. Exclusion: see Laws of Thought. 

The term ‘ excitement ’ ill tlie jKsychoi'jgical Exclusion (method of): Ger. Methode 
counterpart of the pliysiolcgical term S'xcita- ExdnHion\ Fr. meth de d'exclun<m\ Ital. 
tioij. Both Avords pre suppose di esiclusimie. That portion of Bacon's 
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EXCOMMUNICATION — EXERCISE 


gtfiieral view of induction which consists in 
eliminating by compaiison of cases, par- 


requisition : a demand ])y the executive of one 
state upon tlie exeeutiv<? of anotJier, for the 


ticularly of negative cases, all tliat is non- suiTeiider of a fugitive from justice, 
essential —the residue, it the ex< lusions he j It wag tlie doctrine of Moiit< M]uieu in his 

ICsprit (ha Lohj and tlie heli<‘f of many 


made adequately, being iiecessai ily the rtal 
cause involved. ‘Whenever Bacon speaks 
of ordinary induction and of his own method 
ho always riiiun ks that the former proceeds 
jp?'/* munifirah'onem sr/n/>h'cem, tliat is, by 
a more cmimeration of particular cases, 
while the latter makes use of exclusions and 
rejections’ (Kl]is\ in I>acon’s riWA:s, i. 34). 

On the conditions ol the method, its 1 imita- 
tions iiiid cimracter, as conceived by Bacon, cf. 
Ellis, Jo(?. cit., 3')" 9, and Fowler’s od, of the 
Xov. Orj.^ In trod., § 9. The general nature of 
indnetlve proces-scs as methods of ext‘ki.’'ion 
or elimination of the non-essential is w'ell 


Ameiican statesmen in the i8lh century, 
that Ilje executive power could he separated 
hy clear lines from tlie. legislative ai.d judicial. 
Exptirience has shown the* contrary. A large 
field of goveinineutaJ action, known as 
jidministrative, while l}iug mainly in the 
control of the legislature, may he conimiltcd by 
it, in great part, to the executive n^agi^tracy 
(JStory, on the Comtitufioa nf tliv UatO d States, 
ii. 524 ; Pomeroy’s ConstnvJiomd Lav:, J ^ 73). 

Literature: Wool si:v, on lolit. Sci., ii, 
chap. ix. (s.i:.n.) 

Exegesis [Or. €K 4- iiytofiai, tr) h lol j : 


stated in I’ain, Indue. chap. v. (n.A.) 1 Ger. E.eei/ese ; iV. c:rc//fV ; Ital. esi^/ed. Tla 


Excommunication |Lat. ex + cotnnntni' 
calio, partiKTsljip J : t ier. Xxeivnmiini/iatiori ; 
Fr. excntmvnieuHon] Ital. saminnlea. 'I bis 
Word means stiictlv the ban of the Church, 
(dthough it is sometimes apjtlied, tiguratively, 
to expulsion fnuu other associations. 

After the Council (►f Nicaea, and during 


sbject ol on(‘ of the four main de|)artme!its 
of thiology — exegetical theology (the others 
being iiistoiiea), systematic, and practical 
tluology). 

'I’hc object is tlu:; intcu-pref ation of tJu^, 
and any, authoritative ^acred l>ooks. In the 
scheme of Ciirisfcian theology it is usually 


tlie ctuitnries in which the Church was j divided into two parts— ( )ld Testament and 
Mipjcine, excommnnicauon took two forms. ! New Testameni exegesis. Historically viewed, 
Lxe mmumcativ minor deprii^^d the eon- jit may l*e divided into periods, in each of 
demiitd of llie sacrannuiis; creo/nmuwea^’o i whicli conti asted inetl.od.s and piosnpixv itions 
■n/ojor depiived him ol all religious conpola- j prevaileil. ’riuis we have rahlunicai exegesi.s, 
tions — even of burial in eonsccialod ground i patristic exegesis, mediavval exrgesis, modern 

- and barred liiin fioin all intercourse with 1 exegesis. Th»‘ afqiaratus employed in tlie 

Christian people. Necessarily, tlie state has I last is vastly more extended and mueh more 
to be <'a]]ed upon to enforce the secoiul | scientificallv applied than in the others. 


part of this ferocious penalty, ami by the 
beginning of the 13th eentury we find it 
co-<q)erating with the eccl*'.siastical autliority. 
After the Ucforniat ion the g» eater exo» mimini- 
cation was abolished, in Protestant realms, a.s 
a civil punishment, but the lessei- was olteii 
enforced, as in Scoflaiid, an a necessaiy ]«art 
of eeciesiastical <llscipliiie. In these circum- 
stances, tlie position of tlie Roman Catlolie 
Clmicli towsirds the gi eater e.womiuunication 
has become largely theoretical. 

JJtt ralure : Kouek, I kT Kiiclieidmiiii ; 
Q<)Ks<’in:N, D(»ctrina do disep. ccc, cx ordina- 
tion iVms ; RDktschi, Bann lad den Hcbiaern, 
in Herzog’s Real Ku<*yc, ; any liistory of 
medim^val society and times, (11.M.W.) 

Executive (in law) [Fr. e^xmdif^: Ger. 
ExectUiv, Staatsyevuilt (executive ji.^wer) ; 
Fr. (see alxive) : Ital. es^:cutiro (jiofe/re). 
Pertaining to the execution of law.s; or the 


Literalurr : this is eiionuons, and is fully 
given in Her/og's Roal-Encyo., aits. ICxegcse, 
Herrueneutik ; FiErbS, Hist, ot the New 
Testament (Eng. (raus.); Woorr:, 11 ht. do In 
Bihlcet do I'E.xcgese jus(jif:i nos rloni s. E.AI.W.) 

Exercise [Lat. ex 4 arctre, to em-lose, 
througli Fr. |: Gtr, (i) Kiuhhen (-wng), 
{2) A V self n (-w/?//.; Fr. exerxiar, Ital. 

\ 1) Learning or Iraiuiiig througli dvjiug 
or practice ; ul.'^o the function or task which 
is the means of it. fesee Haiutuatio>:, and 
cf. Pukpakatuln. 

(2) The purformanee of a function or task 
in which the porfornu r is more or le>s com- 
petent ; abso the function or task in question. 

Exeicise is in one case practice into a 
function— an Ai oommopatiox (<p v.) process; 
in the other it is the practice of a function 
— an ex])ressive (»r keeping-Uj) proecs.^', a 
giving scoj»e to wluit lias already been ac- 
Bupreme inagistrute or inauialnicy charged j q aired. See TruMixoiaitiy ((.levman), ‘IJhung.’ 
with the execution of the laws. Executive | The second meaning is recommended. ) 
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EXHAUSTION — EXISTENCE 


Zixliaustioii : Laws of Tiioi'oht. 

Xizistence [Lftt. existens, existent]: see 
Efality and Existfkct:, und ci \ Bkjno. 

Existence (st niggle <or) : Ger. Kanvpf •wnis 
IJaMH ; Fr. lutte jpour la vie, concurrence 
vi(aU ; Itiil. lottaj’er 1* eslatenza (ovptr la vita). 
The attemiit to remain alive, or technically to 
survive, on the j^art of orgaiiisnis. As a neces- 
sary factor in Darwinism, the conception 
involves the further restrictions: (i) that the 
organism which survives is already or still 
cajiahle of propagating in the manner normal 
to its Species ; and (2) tliiit it finds op|;ortunity 
to do so : failing either of tliese conditions, the 
case would imt be one of successful struggle tor 
existence, from the point of view of evulutinn. 

Tlnee clearly distingnishable forms of 
struggle for existojice may bo distijiguisbed. 

(1) Tiie coinjietition fur food, &c., that arises 
among organic beings through ovei|>roduction. 

(2) (*om petition in any form of iictive 
contest in which individuals are pitted 
against one another. 

(3) Survival due to greater fitness for life in 
a given environinejit, wlietlier cMubincd with 
direct com|»etition with other organisms or not. 

The second case (2) is that in which 
animals (o) fight with, or (b) prey upon, one 
aiiother, only the foimer of these having any 
analogy to the tbrm of conipeiition due to 
a limited supply of food, &c., and then only 
in the case iu w'hicli the strife results from 
the circiimstaiices of getting a living— not in 
the disc of mere combativencss, in wliieh tlie| 
stronger animal kills from aggrej^sivenees. | 
In ca>o (h) one anijnal feeds upon ineaibers of 
anotlier group as his natural prey — as the 
eating of insects by birds, leading to s|M^cial 
adiiptations for concealment, w^arning, &c,, 
ill the species preyed u]xhi. This has nothing 
to do with overproduction in tlie serif^e given 
ill (i ), except in .‘-o far as the species pr€*yed 
upon over])ioduce to coiTipensaie for the con- 
stant drain upon it (a very difiVneut thing). 

A case of (2 a), important for its eifects 
upon the next generation, is that of the 
fitiuggle of males for tlie female, occurring 
ii rt!fi])eeiiveor the. number of available females. 
Cf. SexTAL SEl.EC'nON. 

I he third case of * struggle' (3) is that in 
which iiidiviiluals sti uggle against fate — the 
inorganic environment — not against one 
anotlier. This is really a ' struggle to accom- 
modate,' to reach a state of adjustment or 
]>alance undtr which continued living is 
posf-iblc; as the other ibrms are resjiectively 
‘struggle to eat’ (in a large sen.^-e), and 


‘ struggle to win,’ so this is ‘ struggle to 
acconiiiiodate.' The distinction between caseB 
(2) and {3) disajipears in instances iu which 
the animal accoinmodates actively to meet 
his tnicnuea, which then become part of his 
environment iu the sense of case (3). 

The relation of large productiveness to this 
foj m (3) of the struggle would seem to he but 
iiulirect. It would not matter how many 
individuals perished provided some lived; 
and any amount of os^eipnKluction would not 
help matters if none of tlie individuals could 
cope with tlio environment. Yet Ihe theory 
of indeterminate, or indclinite, variation makes 
the chances — imdcj’ the law of probability — 
of the occurrence of any re(]uired vajialion 
a definite quantity, and tliese chances are 
of course ii.crea.sed, i.e. for to many more 
variations anothi-r chance of one I bat is lit — 
W'itli increased production. No better case in 
point could be cited than Dalliiigcr’s experi- 
ments on the elTccta of changes of temperuture 
on infusoria. 

fii rect ni evolution tlieory the doctrine of 
natural selecli«'u has come to rest more and 
more on the second aial third ^ortsof struggle 
(2 uinl 3), and less on the .Malthusian concep- 
ton(i). Expcrinieutal studies which support 
the sehctinii view (o. g. Weldon on ( rubs, 
roullon on Chrysaliiics) show the eliminative 
ulf'ect of the environment, and the preying of 
tome animals upon others, rather than direct 
com2>etition infer se, among individuals of the 
same species, for fi^od or other iicc(?ssities 
of life. It is tliese forms of the struggle, 
too, that we find nature » speciidly providing 
to meet through concealing and warning 
colours, mimicry, &c., in the one case, and 
high plasticity and intelligent action in tlio 
other. * 

The result common to all the sorts of 
struggle for existence, Iiowever, is tlie survival 
of an adequate numberofthe fittest individuals; 
and ibis juslifieH tlie use of the term in the 
theory of evolution to cover tlie wide variety 
of instances. Cf. Na'iukal Selei tion, In- 
an A.sEL J2CTION , Geemin A.L Se f EC ti on, and 
GuOl'P HlCi.KCTlON. (j.M.n., E.B.r.) 

Darwin on reading Malthus, Oti Popula- 
tion, concoiv(‘d the idea that over- population 
would he a universal fact in organic nature, 
were there no process by whicli the numliera 
were constantly reduced. He was thus led to 
lay stress on the struggle for existence, and 
tlie elimination of those iiidividualB which 
were unsucccRsful. Comhiningthis conception 
of eliminutioii in tlic struggle with that of 
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variation, lie reached the hypothesis of natural 
selection. A similar relation to Maltlius is 
true of Wallace (sec Poulton, ChurUa DarwvrC). 
In this case the competition arises fiom 
common wants and an inadequate supply for 
all, the competition being eithei* direct rivalry 
of one animal with iinother, or mere lack of 
something necessary to some. 

Lilerature : M Ai/rn us, On P< )pidat ion (1798); 
CiiAnLEHi Darwin, Origin of Species (1850); 
F. Darwtn, Life and Letters of Charles 
Darwin {1887). (c.ll.m.-j.m.b., e.b.p.) 

Eatisteuce of God: see Thkism. 

Existential Judgment : t ier. Existential- 
mtz ; Fr. jayemmt d! existence ; Ital. gimUzio 
di esisUnza. A judgment in which tlie exis- 
tence of the subject is explicitly predicated. 
8ec Jui>o.MENT, and Propositjon. (g.f.s.) 

Exner, Pranz. (i8o2-r;3.) Born and 
educated in phiioscpliy and jurisprudence at 
Vienna, In 1827 he taught pliihisophy in the 
hame ])lace, and in 1831 became professor (»f 
phlIoFO];hy at Prujuiie. In 1848 he was called 
to Vienna to enter the niini>try, and died as 
ministerial (‘oinmi'rsaiy to Padua. 

Exogamy [Or, oulsld«\ + yd^^oiy mar- 
j-iiiijej: (ler. Exut/aniie; Fr. txoifainie\ Ital. 
e^ ifjamia, Mariying out : a term (proposed 
hy Melaujnan) for the custom whieii requires 
a man to take a wife from some other cLiii or 
tribe than his own. 

The custom in various forms is most widely 
<listributcd, both amongst savages and in all 
stages of civilization. Its origin has formed 
the subject of much discus.sioii, iiom which no 
consensiH of\)piuion has as yet resulted. The 
iji^iitution >vus, in many ins1anei*.s, a sacred 
one, its violation being punishable with death ; 
ami it was evidently cvmnected with the re- 
c<'gni/cd degiee?t of relationshij>, particularly 
wliether trilia], paternal, or inaternal, which 
marriage hrought abour. Its diseus-ion thii.*' 
involves (he general question of the history of 
human marriage and kinship, and the evolu- 
tion of ll)e family, clan, and trilie. A{)art 
from minor faett^rs and supideineiitary causes 
of exogamy in sjiecial cases, t lu* two dominant 
factors assigned for its dis.seminatioii are: (i) 
the noxious and weakening elfcets which re- 
sult fi'iun too ch>se inbreeding of tamilies, 
wbich in turn leads to a psycbical lack of 
sexual attractiveness among those who havej 
grown up closely together, and who are usually 
of near kin (the view of AVestermarck, Ac.); 
and {2) the scarcity of women in primitive 
communities owing (0 the practice of ieuuile 
infatiticide, and the consequent tendency to 


maiiiage ))y capture trom other tribes (the 
view of McLeiinaii). The opposite of exogamy 
is endoganiy, or the ]irohibition of marriage 
outside of the tribe, 'J’he relation in evolution 
of one to tbe other is not very clearly estal>- 
lished. 

Literature: McLennan, Stud, in Amer. 
Hist, (ist and 2nd sciie.s, new ed., 1886 and 
1896); Wkstermarck, The Hid. of Human 
Mai riage (1891); Lktouilneau, Tiie Evolution 
of Marriage (1895); Starcke, The Primitive 
Family (1889). (j.j.) 

Exorcism [Or. i$p^Knr^ 6 s, administration 
of an outhi: Ger. l»esidiu:i)rurujy Exarcismus; 
Fr. exoreisine; Ital. esarchmo. I'he act of 
expelling evil 8|)irit.s from j)erson8 or places 
hy the pronouncing of formulas, or the ob- 
servance of preseril»ed rit« s. 

The process, undei* various forms, is almost 
as wide.sfiread as mankind, and derives its 
origin from the concejdiuu that dist a.se and 
ill-fort ujie are produced hy .some evil spii it or 
demon. The nire of the di.-ease or the 
removal of the nibfoj iune can be accomiilislied 
only by tlio exoi cisin, or at times l)y appeas- 
ing tlie possessing spirit through olVtjrings. 
Among piimitive peojdes the cereiuoiiies of 
exorcism are often exireinely cimde, such as 
I the frightening of the spirit by beating of 
drum.s and the erics of liystanders; while 
in more advanced civilizations which inherit 
traditional religious systtuiis, the formulas and 
rites assume a very elaborate and specialized 
form. It wa.s naturally tlio j^iiesPs fujiction 
to deal with spirits, and it equally became Ids 
function to act as ])hysician and ell'eol cures, 
by driving out the spirits. Almo,>t every 
nation of history has rocordod some formulas 
aial magical proceeding.^ which eu.^tom and 
i authority brc.Migdit into use tor tlie t*X‘>rcism 
of the vaiious ills that flesh is ludr to; 

I while survivals of tliei-e, frequently in a 
broken down and weaki nod form, arc current 
to the present day. It rocedvod s])eoiaI re- 
cognition in Christiaii rituals, es}uH ia.lly tliat 
of Baptism. Similar processos wore applied 
to haunted houses, or ill-fatcil places. Cf. 
Ani>u.<.m, Demonoi.ogy, and Maoic, and con- 
sult the relercncos tlierc giv'cn. (J.J.) 

Exoteric : sec Esoteric. 

Expectation [Lat. ex ^ s^mdare, to look] : 
Ger. Enrartuntj; Fr. affentc^ ex/)ecfuti(m; 
Ital. asp-ttazioHc, attem. Belief th.»t future 
experience will bo of a definite sort, based 
upon ]>ast i*x]>evieiioe. ‘Any man knows 
that ho will die, and may make a variety of 
arrangements in anticipation of death, but he 
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ctiuiiot witli pro[>rit^ty l e sjiid to l>e expecting 
it iiiilcfe’s he Jjus actimliy pivscDt io his mind 
a sei cii of ideas endii iu ihat of ileatli, such 
merit's hein*? iluo to previous associations, and 
ni'.less, furtlicr, tliis series owes its representa- 
tion at tills moiueni to the actual reeurrenct? 
of St ine exju rienoe to wdncli that series suc- 
ccedeil lufoie’ (Ward, Juicy r. IJriL, art. 
rsvelioh'L’y, 63). 

l'!xpa‘tation arists from the so-called 
‘ lueinoiy-iOtdUoieiit ' of reality (sec Eelu j**) : 
that is. it is aroused by those marks of 
lueuiory-imafAes wdiich servo to briri" the 
assurance that they iepies»nt n fi.rmer real 
series of exjiorioiices capable of being tested 
either by voluntary activity, as in g^'ing to 
the coiner whicl) 1 atn expecting to find, ov 
by submission to the series of events wbicli 
lead up to the oi.e t xjiceted and condition my 
activity, as in lueping my eyes open at tlie 
paucrania until the exficctcd jiortrait oi 
Wasliington comes on. Jixpectation is the 
word for that attitude towards reality in 
geiicial which concerns itself with what Mill 
exprtsKMl, in the case of the extt inal world, 
as • tl.e peimanent piisrilnlity of sensation,’ 
and wldcli lias been more adequately f rnm- 
Jated as voluntary centiol of a irieini ry series, 
in sucb a w’ay as to bring back tbo original 
evidence of nallty or truth nnder conditions 
of limitation of activity. Expectation 1 ms 
been nmde use of by Himie in bis theoiy of 
causation, and hy .Mill in liis difrcu.ssion of the 
uniformity of r.ature, and its degi'ees— or 
ratio, rliuw nmcli liglit v\e have to expect — are 
given mat hemal ieal exp>rc^sio.M in the tijfory 
of i’KOr.Am.TJTY (q. V,). (.l.M.B., G.KH.) 

Expediency [bat. exjmUre, to hasten): 
(ler. XnV.lic}dfiit \ Fj\ util i It \ Ital, utilitih 
'i'ln* quality of hcii g advantageou.s for, oi- 
adapted to promote, tiie ijiteivst in view. 
iSee l-TiLixy. 

The exprdient in this sense is often con- 
trasted with the iiLdit— the latter being 
detei mined by an absolutes rule or law, whereas 
tlie toum r seehs its interest ii.dependentiy of 
the law. Jiut when the inteie.st or end of 
eonduct is widened so as to im.'lude i.ot merely 
in(li\idual but general Imppiness, and wbeii 
tills is regarded (us by the ulilitariaiih) as the 
rule of rigid, the Cf*ntra.st (lisajipearH. Thus 
J’aley says; ‘^'Wiiatever is expedient is 
right.” ilut tlicn it must be expedieid on 
tlie whole, at the long run, in all its elfeetfi 
collateral and remote. a.s well as in those which 
are innneiliate and direct.’ 

IMtrature : 1’Ani.y, Mor. and Eolit. Thilos., 


Ek. 11 . chaps, vi-viii ; J. S. MinL, Utilitarian- 
ism, chap. ii. (w.B.s.) 

Expense [Lat. expmsum, money spent] : 
Ger. ISelbuttJx'osffen^ Aiisijaben*, Fr. (lej>€nife, 
jmx de revient ; Ital. spet^a. Cost measured 
in money. 

Ill the )>roduciion of any article or service 
there, are usually twi) kinds of expense: the 
special expense connected w ith the production 
of that paiticular article, wdiich will be saved 
if the aitielc in question is not made; and an 
iiidetmmiiiate share in tlm genet al expen.^es 
oohiioctt d with the maintejiaiice of the factory, 
or other induct rial enterprise — expense.s wliieh 
go on with little or no diminution, even if the 
particular article in question ceases to be 
made. Expense.s «)f the former class are 
calleii direct, distributed, jirime, or operating 
exjam.-e; those of the latter are callc 1 in- 
dirt ct, undi.'^trlbutcd, Mipplemeidary expenses, 
or fixed charges, (A.T.n.) 

Experience [Lat. expeneniia, from tf./*- 
peruyr, to try : Ger. Krfalmnvf ; .Fr ex- 
perimrei Ital. esperienza. (x) 1 Psychological ; 
couscuiu.sness considered as a process taking 
place in time. We can speak of an exp« ri- 
ence, meaning a si^ecific pluise or mode of 
conscious change, or of experience as a whole, 
meaning the events of the mental litb in 
geiiei al. 

''i’he word is used .so vaguely and ambigu- 
ou.sly by w ritors on phil( sojdiy that dehnition 
is dilTicuU. We fmd for instance such writeis 
as lioyce and Eradley speaking ot' an ‘ absohito 
< X| ericMice ’ which is not subject to time con- 
ditions. This iLsage seems to depriv*.* the 
term of all <listim:tivo meaning. An ( X]>e)i- 
ence ill the bi-torical and ordinary ajiplication 
of the term is a phase of conscious liJV* whicli 
.some individual * passes iintmgh ’ or ‘under- 
goes/ This floes not iinj'ly mere passivity on 
the part of the individual. On tlm contrary 
he may, and floes, anticipate or Hcarcli for 
many fit his own ex| erienccs. 80 fur as this 
is the case expeiience iuclmlca ‘experiment' 
in the widest .‘^en^e, and involves a process of 
trial and error. ((;.]■. s.) 

(2) Psychic or mental: the entire jirocess 
of pJienotneiia, <;f pre.sent data consiflcred in 
their raw immediacy, before reflective thought 
has analysed them info sulijective and objective 
aspect .s or ingredients. It is the summum 
gcmiB of which every thing nnist have been 
a pal t before we can apeak of it at all. 

In this neutiality of signilication ii is 
exactly correlative to the word Phicnome.von 
(fp V.), meaning {4). If philosophy iiiftists 
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oil keeijiiig this term indeterminate, she can logical htriiig' iK Av it would scorn tliut no 
refer to her subject -matter without committing distinctiou between inner and outer experii.uice 
herself as to certain questions in dispute. Hut is tenable. Su])j)os<; that ‘inner' is taken 
if experience be used with either an objective to mean inside, and ‘outer' outside the body, 
or a subjective .shade of meaning, tbenquestion- When we sneak of exporieiice as inside the 
b’eggiiig occurs, and discussion grows impos- body, we cujj only mean ‘arising in connection 
sible. (W..T.) with certain material juoccs.ses which (»ccur 

The distinction between the ineanings (i) within the body’; but in this sense all ex- 
aiid ( 2 ) i.s tliat l)etweeji the two points of view perieiice is equally internal, 
of rsrrinc (or Mk.ntal) AND P.sycHOLOGTCAL Suppose, next| tliat ‘outer' is taken to 
(q.v.), as made in many places in this work, mean ‘ havijig a spatial character and n:la- 
The neiitiality aiul immediacy of meaning (i) lion,' and ‘inner' to meau non-spatial. On 
is psychic, i. e. lUMitrality with reference to the this view, agaiii, all experience is equally 
subji’et whieli may l.»e having tlie experieiiCe. intejnal. Fceliug, tliinking, and willing are 
When phil(»8<.>phy uses this meaning it is by m)t spatial protasses; they have no sliape or 
abstraction Irom tin* content <»i the experience position : it is true that spatial relations are 
as tbougbt in which the <‘.\perience defined as presented to conscionsiiess ; hut tlie presenta- 
neiitrality has its place. Tliat is, this neu- tion of them is not an event in space. Sup- 
frality can he postulated ojdy of phenomena pose, in the tliird place, that ‘ inner ’ i.s taken 
liaving some sort of psychic phase to which to mean whatever forms a ptrt or pliahe in 
the phenomena are imnn diatc. To make the the stream of processes constituting the exis- 
term .synonymous with raw uiiex]>ei icnced tence of an individual consciousness, and 
l.n icess, ir<»m tlie objective ptunt of view, j ‘ outer ' wdiatever is distinct in existence from 
woultl be to go over to anotlier extreme of this stream of processi's. Here it is evident 
interpretation. j tliat tbe definition t*f ‘internal' experience 

Locke’s polemic against innate ideas .supplies ’ coincid<‘S with the definition ol experience in 
an ex( < llrut illu^trut^on of the use of the term, i general. 

1 1 is ion on this point i*^ in reality a spcckil It thus appears that the attempt to dis- 
fonn of protect against blind stdunission to tinguish two kinds of experience, one of 
auiliority, a.s contrasted with the method of which is ‘external’ and the other ‘ internal,’ 
finding out for our.‘elves by direct contact breaks dowrn hopeli-tsly. None the le.^^s the 
with reality. For Locke an ‘innate idea’ use of such phraseology is so persistent and 
implied a belief tliru.'^t upon the mind from vvide.spread that we must assume it to be 
a fmeigu source, instea«i of arising in the founded on some real distinction. Tlie actual 
m*nnal coujse of tlie development of eomscioins- state of tlie case appears to be as follows. All 
ne^s in relation to its oijjc» ts. Since ibe ex[K iience is interna), in tlie stuise of being 
start ing-jioint of Ibis dt veloj'iuent is in seiisC' inside or constituting part of tlie existence of 
exijci ieiu;e, Locke in.'^i.'^ts that we cannot h;iv(‘ an individual consciousness. Hut this .state- 


ideas prioi- to or independent of .sensali* 


nicnt imid es nothing as regaids tlie nature 


A distiuctiuj# is frequently drawn between of the olje. t to wbicli experience refer.s — 
‘internal’ and ‘ externar cx|H‘rience. But the o]»jert of wliicli it is an expeiienee. My 
there is great confusion in the u.se of theso thinkij.g is always a conscious pirocess; but 
tt runs. A tiling may, in tlie same sense of 1 am not alsvays thinking .ahout conscious 
the word, be in one [dace and theveft»re not process. When I think oj the moon, I mean 
in, i.e. out of, another; but we express no soimiliing distinct in existence from my own 
intelligible relation if we speak of two things stream of eonseiemsness or any part of it; the 
as being, one in a given room and the other object, as 1 at the moment understand it, is 
in last week. Yet evident as it seems that by its intrinsie nature sometliing wliich would 
the correlatives ill and not in must both apply liave existed if 1 had never been born. On 
to the same category, wlietlier space or time, the oilier liand, I may tliiuk of an emotion 
prcBentatlou (or mui-pretentatioii) to a given of disiqipoint ment or anger which I remember 


subject, and so forth, we still find psycho- 


jf yesterday, or am feeling now, or am 


legists more or less consciously confused i likely to fotd to-morrow. Here, not only is 
between ‘internal/ ineaning presented in the! the process of thinking an experience oT mine, 
psycholog u III ^ense, and ‘t-xtornal/ ineaniug j but tlie obji ct thought of is also an experience 
nut ‘ not-[)resentcd/ hut corporeal or ofleiit-r i of mine. Now tlio phrase ‘ intoi nal expert- 
extni-corpoieal (Ward). If we in8i^t on I cnee' seems to rotor especially to ca>^os in 
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which an experience has other exiJerieiices and is therefore always in the service of a 
of tlie same sul'ject for its object; or to cases, varying mass of already acquired knowledge, 
if such there be, in wliich an experience is The general principle regulating inference from 
immediately aware of itself as such. External experiment is formnluted in the canon of tbe 
exp rieiu os, on the other band, are experiences method of Diffehknck (q. v.). For Crucial 
which liave for their object whatever is taken Experiment sec ExPRiiiMKNTUM. cnuciB. (r.A.) 
to he distinct in existence from the stream of Experimental Science : see Science. 
individual consciousness or any part of it. Experimentation or Experimenting (as 

Tlie two sorts of experience are, liowever, a mental process): Gcr. Experimentinn; Fr. 
largely correlative. We cann(»t reflect on our experi mentation) Ital. (?o) s^Mirimentare. The 
own states without taking account of their process of M rial and error/ or try-tiy-again/ 
olgccts in some measure. It is a disputed consiiUred as a natural method of securing 
question, how far it is possible to know other results for which no direct way of attainment 
things without at the same time having some is known. 

apprehension of the self and its processes. Animals and children proceed by experi- 
But it seems that ordinarily in the developed menting in mEiny instances, in eases of motor 
human consciousness some such self-awareness accommodation it is aided l)y the process of 
is present, though it may be relatively dim Excess (q.v.) or over|» rod action, 
and vague. On ibe various interpretations of Literature: Gitoos, Die Spielc d. Thiere 
experience see Idealism, Epjstemology, and (Eng. trans.), also Die Sj)iele <1. Mensclieu 
Nativism and KMriBiciSM. For littrature, (Eng. tiaus.); Lloyd Mono an, Habit and 
seeBiBLiOG. B, i, d. (g.m.) Instinct. (j.m.b.) 

Experiment [Lat. Arjpenmen^um, a trial] : Experimeutnm cmcis [Lat.]. An Kx- 

Gei. Vermch, Exjjerimtni) Fr, exphience; PKiaMEXT (q.v.) so arranged lliat its results 
lUil. eitperimento. The alteration of pbeuomena will be final or crucial iii solving a problem : 
or of the metlmds of observing pbenomcjia, in as tbe intnxbnttion of a tlaiue into a jar to 
order to obtain knowledge regai'ding them. determine whether one of a group of in- 
Wundt defines an ex[)criment as 'observation Ihiramable gases is present or not. (j.m.b.) 
connected with an intentional interference on Expiation: see At<.»nembnt. 
tbe part of the observer, in tbe rise and course Explanation [ Jjat. ex -g planus y smooth] : 
of the pheiionieiia observed,^ which definition Gcr. Erklaruntj) Fr. explkation: Ital. espli- 
follows Mill and other writers. Ouinmon cazione. Any relative elciiring up of a pcrcep- 
iisage, however, would call an observation tion or notion in terms of judgineata or 
made under artificial conditions, as with in- notions already assented to. 
struments, an experiment. Mill remarked that There has been much discussion as to what 
experiments have a very limited range in constitutes real or ultimate explanation, the 
mental pliiloBopliy, wljeieas Wundt liolds that j matter of dispute being the final terms to 


observation having to do with objects, and which the thing explained may be reduced — 


experiment with processes, the experimental to iixioms. to self-evident or a priori truths, 


method alone is valid in individual ]».sych<>h»gy, to invariable sequence, to* de.scriptive nr 


and that there is no fundamental p.^ychical pro- analytical judgments. ICxjdanEitioii in positive 
ces.s to wliich it cannot be applied, (j.m^^k.c.) science moans the reduction of a phonoimaioii 
ExpcMiment in the geneial sense then is to the ierins of a general principle, whatever 
not oppostd to observation, but is a special that juinciple he; it may be reached by 
type of it, and wlu*rc applicalde at all, adds empiiical and experimental ntelhods, and is 
immensely to the information which might be then called (following Flatner) empirical 
yielded by observation, while at the same time explanation. Tbe deductive derivation of a 
enabling much to be known that would never fact or notion frmn universal truths may be 
liill within compass of ob.-iervation. Ex- called in contrast logical explt* nation, wdiich 
periment is the most potent iiKstniment for becomes metaphysical when tJie universal is 
effecting that elimination of the accidental one to whicJi metaphysical validity is attri- 
w 1 1 i ch is the necessary prel imi nary to t he estab- buted. 

lidiiricnt of a law of fact, and has an eqtmlly Explanation is often made synonymous 
important fuiicti(m in the indibpensahle with Definition (q.v.), but definition is a 
work of verifying or testing any gcneraliza- more restricted term. Definition follows upon 
tion by comparing it with fact. Like observii- explanation, and consists in the Btatoment of 
tion, it is a directed and tjontvollcfl process, the explanation in its lowest terms, and in 
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certain forniB which fiitisfy logical 
Moreover, the logical demand of dcfinitioi) 
may bo filled from the point of view of formal 
precision within the limits of knowledge, 
while the psychological deiiiand for ex[»laiia- 
tioD may be unsatisfied. Further knowledge 
in this case may furnish an explanation which 
ill turn may re.sult in a new definition. Ch 
Beasoi^iing. 

Literature : the gem'ral works on logic, 
especially .Mill, Sigwakt, Ekjimann, Dosan- 
<iUKT, ai.d Wdndt; Venn, Empirical Logic; 
rlEVONS, Priiic. of Sci. ; PeakscN, Grammar 
of Sci. ( 2nd ed.). (j.m.k.) 

Explicative Judgment: see Analytic 
AM) Synthetic Judgment, 

Explicite: see iMri.iriTE. 

Exponible: see I\\hva Logtcalia. 

Expression: see Language Function, 
SlT.LCH, GeSTUKK LAN(iUAGE, Hlld E.MOTIONAL 
I^XIVUESSION. 

Expression (aesthetic) [Lat. eTprimere, to 
pre.-'S out I : Gor. Auiiil‘nick\ Fr. ejprcssion] 
Ital. espre^siom, (j) 'fhe act of expressing 
or conveying nicaiiiiig. Oft<‘n with the 
( oniiotation of clear, forceful, penetrating, and 
emotionally appropriate inannor. (2) The 
nnaning itself of an ol»ject or work of art, as 
diNliijct ffi-m (he act or manner of conveying 
it. (3) The iiiMimer iu which any part or the 
whole of an oi)ject or w'ork of art imparts its 
[•cculiar signilicaiice?, and in the hitter case 
more specillcally the mode in wliicli the ujtist 
reveals ideas and emotions, whether in inter- 
}'rj'tativ»ii of nature and mankind, or as 
cinhodying his own imnudiate subjective 
experience aa such. Foi the relatitiii of 
<v\pression to beauty, seo IImauty (II and 
HI). 

Ivxjjression as* a constituent element of 
a.( si hetic value appears to have been explicitly 
r< cognized by Si. crates. It is somewhat inci- 
denlally tiealcd by Aristotle, who mentions 
it, in the sense in which it indicates expression 
of chara( ter, us a feature in good j)ainting, 
and a matter of distinct importance in tragedy, 
lie also comitares to their disadvantage iu this 
respect the formative arts w'ith music. Plotinus 
recognizes it indirectly, but it does notlK*comc 
a priiicijile of finuhmionial significance until 
its development by Winckelmaiin. The sub- 
sequent history of art shows in many direc- 
tions rciltctions of the principle under the 
influence of the larger spirit of llonianticism. 
The emphasis upon the ex])!essioii of indi- 
viduality and the clmracteri.'stic, together with 
the tendency to break from slavish adherence 


to classicism and the accepted models of art, 
is illustrated in poetry hy Goethe, Schiller, 
and Byron ; in the treatment of the novel ))y 
Victor Hugo ; in painting by the cultivation of 
landscape, as exemplified by Corot and Turner, 
and in the develojjniejit of genre by such men 
as Millet and Hreton. Wagner may fairly 
lepresent this trend as affecting music. In 
sculpture and architecture tlie influence <»f the 
principle is no h:^^s truly fl it, but it is mingled 
with other inHueuceB, Sch want haler and 
Ijussus may, however, serve as illustrations. 
Cf. Charactekistic, and Art Theories. 

Literature: 1»osanqult, lint, of Aesthetic 
(1892); Van* Dyke, JTine. of Art (1887); 
Vlron. Ae>tlu*tics (1879); Taine. Leets. on 
Art (1896, 2nd ed.); Santayana, The Sense 
of Beauty (1896); SuiXY rRUJ>MoM]\iE, I/Ex- 
I ) 1 essiou da 1 \ s h s l^ea u x- A rt s ( 1 8 9 S ) ; G ubn e y, 
Bower of Sound (1880) ; v. irANsixn.'ER, Die 
Mu.^tik als Ausdrnck (2nd ed., 1887). (j.k.A.) 

Expression (facial): see PhyisIOgnumy, 
and Emotional Expukssion. 

Extension [Lat. ex-t temhre^ to stretch |: 
Ger. Au 8 (Jelinun(j \ Pr. exfimsion ; Ital. esten- 
idom. A continuous, cot^xistent, manifold of 
pi/sitions, in wliieii tlie distance and direction 
of the constituent parts are not qualitatively 
determined. Cf. SpACK. 

There are many kinds of S'erial arrangeiueiit. 
Extension is distinguished from tijne series, 
because its constit»u;nt paits are coexistent, 
not successive. It is di.^tinguisljcd from 
qualitative and intensive series, .such as tl)e 
scale of pitcl), because tlu? order of its parts 
is not dependent on tlie intrinsic nature of 
each part. The reason w hy one tone is placed 
hetW'Cen tw^o otlicr tones in tlie scale of pitcli, 
is that comparison shows it to Vie higlier than 
one of them, and low er than the other. The 
relative position of the parts of extension is 
not fixed in this way by qualitative com- 
parison. 

Psychological theories of (lie percei>tioii of 
extension have been roughly divided into tw*o 
classes: (i) the nulivist ; (2) the genetic. 
The purely nativist theory maintains that all 
pereepiion of exton.^ion is due to original en- 
dowment, so that it can no more lie accounted 
for l)Y p.^ycludogical conditions tluiii the sen- 
sations of coloin- or sound. The piuvly em* 
pii icu) form of the genetic tlu'ory wholly de- 
nies both tliat the perception itseli is a matter 
of original endowment, or that it coittains 
any eonsiitueut factor t*xi lnsively belonging to 
it which is due to 01 iginal eiKknvment, and 
so incapable of p>ychological deriMitiou or 
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cxpljuuii ioli. As an cxamplo of the purely 
einpirical view, we may ri'fcr to the attempt 
ot Jlali), J. S. Mill, and others to reduce the 
whole perception of extension to series of 
motor sensations comhined in certain ways, 
and occuiTing in a lime series. UnrefUctive 
com moil sense resorts to tlic form of nativisin 
which makes space a inattei- of psychol i^dc- 
ally imnitdiate perception. Ohler writju-s. 
Slid) as Hi.'hbes and l.ocke, never seem to 
have tlu-nghl of doubting it. Berkeley is a 
nativi.^t as regards the tactual perception of 
extension in all its forms, and also as regards 
the visual poioeplion of the second dimension. 
But he was the first to call in question the 
possibility of directly perceiving the third 
dimension by s’glit. 11<* made tlie perception 
of distance from tlie eye a result of the 
associalit n of vbual with tactual exjieriences. 
In jiK-dern times it is dilllcult to iind any 
cornpotont autljoiity for a purely nativist 
position such as would supfHirt the Kantian 
view of Si’Ari: (q. v.) as an a form. 

iNativi.st writor.s, while affinning an original 
perception of i;xtension both by sight and 
touch, n.vually regard this petcoptioii as at 
the outset vague and rudiint ntary ; it.s fur- 
ther developuient is regarded by tliem as due 
to expel ieiu e, and capable of p>ycbological 
explanation (Stuinpf, liering, &c ). tltbeis 
wlio have been called * nativists of process* 
(Lotze, W undt), liold that extension is reached 
by a functional synthesis of umxionsive 
data (intensive and (jualitative) which are 
called Local 8ions (<j. v.). TI.cm* writers 
cons der their tlieory goiiotic, though not 
empirical. A third vii;w current at il.e 
prescjii time cannot propeily he called either 
nativist or einpirical. it is empirical as le- 
gards tlie form of extensiou ; but it is nativist 
as re.gaivis the matter vvliicb is arranged in 
tills fm rn, altliongh on this distinction its two 
main advocate-, Ward and James, do not seem 
to be in complete agreement. It regards the 
sei ial order of jKi^ition’-', distances, kc., as the 
result ol mental piocesses which are traceable 
by the psychologist. But it maintains at the 
tame time tliat the iiiuttcr which assumes 
tliis ibrin is, in part at least, of a peculiar kind 
di-tinctivcly belonging to the peiception of 
exicasion, and due to an original ami inedii- 
c.ibic kind of sense-experience. This ultimate 
scnse-experiince is called extensity (Ward), 
or extensiveness (James). See Extknsjtv. 
J)i, “Cushion is now very hirgely between the 
genetic nativism (of proc»>.s) aful this sen- 
sational or ‘original quality’ view. 


Locke uses the term * expansion ’ instead 
of extension. It is obvious that according to 
the definition sounds, (smells, &'c,), are not ex- 
teJided. There aro no audible positions co- 
existent with each other, and separated juid 
connected by audible distances. It would 
seem to be a legitimate p:ohlcin to ask why 
there are not, i.t?. what local sign.s they lack, 
or why their extensity (if they have it) does 
not develop into extension. 

Literature: IIkruaht, Psychol, als Wiss.. §§ 
109-15; Voi.KMANN, Lehrb. d. Psycliol, §§ 90- 
9; Lotzk, Metnpby.sik, §§ 545-73 ; Mcdicin. 
Psychol., §§ 325-435; (Irumlzuge d. Psycl ol. 
(4tli ed.), §§ 31-43 ; Bain. StM.scs and Intellect 
(4ih ed.) 196-204; T. K. AnnoT, Sight and 
Touch; Hie Baunivor.^telluDgen ; 

W'UNDT, Physiol. Psycl-ol. (3rd cil.), ii. 28 f. and 
189 ft'. ; Logik. ii. 457-60 ; lurrs. ( rriindtln l- 
sachen, 475-587; VVAlU),.Kncyc. I>iit.{9th cmI.), 
art. P.sychology ; James, Princ. of IVvcl oh, ii. 
132—282 ; Stout, JManiial of Psychol., 330 ft.; 
Victor Henhi, Die Ixainnwahrnehmungcn dcs 
Tast.sinnes, §§ 159-2 14; the Psychologies of 
Ladd and IIai.dwin contain many litcraiy 
refe I'lm c e s. ( < J . e. s. - J . xi . it . ) 

Extension (in ]>hysit‘s). That property 
of 111. ‘.tier in virtue of which it seems to oc- 
cupy space. It is intimately a.'^sociated with 
iMrENETHAnnaTY (q. V.). 

In inalhematirs : the property of occupying 
space in one or more dimonsion.s. (s.x.) 

Extension (logical): Ger. Umftimj] Fi*. 
exietmtui ; Ital. edmdoae, 'flic cxtciision or 
extent of a gcm‘ra.l notion is the wliolc range 
of cunciete objects, lower classes, cases or 
in.stanccs in whicli aro found the distinct i\o 
I'baractcrs making up the ( ■OMf UEHKN'Mox 
• fj.v.) of the said notion. See al.so Quantity 
(in logic). 

I’he distinction between the two aspects 
of all gem raliziiig tJiought, the reference to 
the concrete insfances on the one haml, and the 
relafividy abstract marks or meaning on the 
other, is so fundamental that it could not 
hut make itself felt in the earliest scientific 
aiialysib of thought, in the Aristotelian logic, 
though it did not. then receive any sjiecial 
denomination. The same lack of definite 
naming is traceable in the whole schohi.-^iic 
higic. It is only in the I5ih ceritiny tliat 
some indications of the di.stii»ctiou as having 
lugical signlficaiice liegau to appear, and in 
modern logic recognition of its value dates 
from the lioyul Lfujtc, 1662. Leibnitz, 
Wolff, and Kant, with tlieir followers, as they 
tried to make the notion the unit of logical 
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tbonght., naturally assigji greatest importance 
to a (iistinctiou which is most clearly evidenced 
in notions. Sir Hamilton is the latest 
exponent of this view. 

Literature : historical notions of this dis- 
tinction in Hamilton, Discussions, App. II. 
and Logic, lect. viii ; Raynks, New Analytic of 
Logical Forms. All the larger tnatisi-s on 
logic, such as those? of Lotzk and Bkiwart, 
discuss the distinction. On the relative 
merits of extension and compreheiisicm as 
l)asis of logic'.il relations, see Mill, FiX »m. oi 


are perceived. As thus existing they are said 
to have externality. (G.f.s.-j.m.h *; 

One of the oldest psychological tlieoi ies ol 
our perception of an external object is that of 
Hohlxs. According to him, sensation and 
sensc-pfTcc|)lion arc clue to tlie resistance 
oifc.red h}' tiie organism to change produced 
hy an external iinprc.ssiou. ‘ Seeiiig, therefiae, 
there is in the whole oigaii, by reason of its 
own internal natural motion, .some resistance 
or reaction against tlic motion which is pro- 
pagated from tlie object to iht* innermost part 


Hamilton, chap, xxii ; Langl, Lt)gisc]ie ; of the organ, there is als<» in the same organ 


Stud. (1877); Vlnn, Synibolic Logic (and 
cd.), cliap. xix; HuftSKiiii, in Vtljscli. f. wiss. 
Fhilo.s. ( 1891). (11. A.) 


nn endeavour op} osite to the endear our wliich 
procce<ls fioni the ohjcci. so that when tliat 
endeavour inwards is the last action in the act 


£xtensity or XSxtensiveness (no lixediof sens**, tlnoi from the reaction, Imw little 
foreign etjuivalenls, hut those for Extension ; {.soever the duration of it be, a phantasm or 
see b(‘low). An original s])acial pro}»erty j idea hath its being, which by reason that the 
snp])Oscd to attach to some or all sensations; 
also called voluminousness. (.r.M.iL, <kf.s.) 

tStiimpf uses liamii, lanmliche'i (raumahn- 
liches) Moment, Wrbreiiung cles Eindrucks, 

Tongrusse,as well as (i.mimmentc) Ausdehiuing. 

(Stmnpf, Ebbiiighaua, and others use the 
adjictives massig, breit. uns rinys umfliitend, 


rliinii 


endeavour is iiovv outwanls, doth always 
a|»peara.s sometbing .situate within the organ ’ 
( lEorX'.'!?, Moleswcrith’s ed., i. 391). This may 
bo rc'gardcd as tho germ of theories such as 
those of jMaine dc? Liran. jkiin, and other.s, 
which lay main stress on the exjvricncc of 
lesistance to mj.»ior activity. Heikelcy, fol- 


siecliend, i'ein, s]»il'//ig, dick, voll, &c , i lowing Locke, insisted on tho relative uncon- 


lii 


to denote o|)]>iisites of this ‘exteusity 
Ital. estcaifsis ita is suggesled 

Litrratu.^'o,: Jamls (a ‘feeling of crude 
exit n.sity,’ •discernible, in eacli and every 
stuisation, though more d(‘V(*h»pcd in som< 


trollablcnos> of sensations as compared with 
the ihiw of itlcas. He also Iwougiit into 
}»rominence the essential ]>arl played by fixity 
and iinifurmity in the order of occurrence of 
.*<eiisation. This line of thought was afti r- 


tlian ill otht is. is the original sens ition of j wa ids followed up by , 1 . S. Mill in hi.s cele- 
space.' It is clearest in v^ensations of ‘ hear- | brateil chapter in the tkramlmtioiLofllanul- 
ing, tiaich, si.Liiit, and pain '), Frinc. of IVychob, Won, eutitleil ‘ iVyclioiogical Tluory of the 
ii. 134-5; Wauii, Encyc. Hrit, ed.), art. i IVnaplionof lixtcrnal Ih ality.’ A suggestive 

restalmuent ai tliis doctiiiie is given by 
H.CorneHu.s in his Psi/cliolojir uLs /’Jr/nltnnii/8- 


Psychology, 46 ; Pain. 8cn'''es and Intellect 
(18OS), 1 1 I, 109. 227 ; SiUMj'K, Raiimvorslel- 
lung. 272, and 'fon psych logic, ii. 51 ; KiJi.rr: i </oksY?//.w/nf// 99-1 14 (1897). Ci. Eklili , and 

Extlunal Would. 

lAVratara: PiKi.iiK, Psychol, of the Belief 
in Ohjt'ctive Kxi.’-tence, Pt. I: Objcctivii 
of Presentation, 4 (1890); Stout, 
Manual of Psychol.; CiiooM Koiuktson, 
in Mind, O.S., xvi. 100, rojniblished in 
Philos. Remains, 465 (f. (1894). Other nota- 
ble references are W.vkd, Encyc. Brit., art. 
Psychology, of)-/ \ I>ali»\vin, Feeling and 
Will, 160 ff., and art. in Mind, O.S. (1891); 
SruNUKR, Princ. of Psychol., ii. Pt. Yll. 
chaps. x\i-xviii ; Lirrs, Seclcnlebcu, chap, xix; 
.Iamks, I'riuc. of Psychol., chaj). xxi ; liOYCK, 
Studies of Oood ami Evil, viii. 198 IT. (^g.f.S.) 

£xt6x*ual World (cognition of) ; Qer. Er- 
keuntniss einer A uasen/welt'y Fr. connaismnee 
du monde exterieur \ Ital. jpercezione del 
mondo esteruo. Cognition of external objecta 


(a given attiibnfo of .sensations of sight am 
prcs.suui ; an an extem-iou, Auvgodeluitheit), 

Outlines of P.sychol., 30; d. Mfi.i.KK (connate 
ureal vision), Physiol, d. (b sichtssinnes, 56 , 1 capable 
71. (K.B.T.V 

Also H. Taixe, l)e T Intel ligonce, ii. 81 lY. 
and i28f. (Eng. tmus., On the Intelligence); 

Ch. Dux AN, Theorle p.sychologitpiede I'espacc, 

(1895). 

Bxteusor BCuscles : see Fji.KXOR and 
Extknbor. 

Bxtemal and lutemal : hco. Extern ai. 
OnjKCTS, and Exterienck. 

Szternal Objects : Oer. Jh'nge {tmd 
Ereitfnisse) der Anssenu elt; Fr. ohjets rxterieurs ; 

Ital. oiftjeUi e^erni. Things and events pre- 
sented ill 0onse-|>ercepiiou considc?red as exist- 
ing indei>endent jy of the process by which they 




EXTERNALITY — EYE-MOVEMENTS 


and events as interconnecti;d in a unified 
system. 

Merely perceptual consciousness is con- 
cerned only with isolated objects or groups 
of objects. The cognition of an exiernal 
woi ld develops gradually by a process of ideal 
construction; and tbis ideal construction is 
es.s‘cntially a social function involving co- 
oi^eralive thinking and willing. For belief 
ill the external, see Bet.ief, and Extebnal 
Objects. 

Literature 1 see the titles under External 
Objects; and especially Hume, Treatise, 
Ft. lY. § 2; Mii.l, Exam, of Hiuniltoii ; Lipps, 
GruiuUhatsachen, §§ 410-51 ; Uuyce, Studies 
of Good and Evil, 198 f. ; Stout, Manual of 
Psychol. (G.E.S., J.M.ll.) 

Hxteruality: see External Objects. 

Extirpation j Liit. extirpatlo]: Ger. Ah- 
trw fling, Kx!iri'alion\ Fr, extiriiation or 
av^ti^aion (aeeurding to the case— (Y.P.)) ; 
Ital. ei>tirpazimie. The experimental removal 
of some part of an organ (as of the brain) for 
the purpose of ascertaining the nature of the 
clianges in function resulting from its removal. 
Cf. Localization (cerebral). (h.il) 

Extra-mundane: see Mundus. 

Extreme Cases : see Sitentific Mktuoi). 

Extrinsic : see Intrinsic and Extrinsic, 

Eye-measnrement. Sometimes used ns 
translation of the Gorman Augenma.ss. Mea- 
surement, &c., of Visual Abp^a (q.v.) is recoin- 
mended in its stead. (j.tvi.b., ii.m.) 

Eye-movements: Ger. Augenbewegungen; 
Fr. moiivements de I’wil ; Ital, mainmenti 
delV occliio. The normal movements of the two 
eyes togetlier under control of certain muscles. 
Cf. Eye under Vision. (j.m.b.) 

Eye-movements are r>f psycliologieal im- 
portance in certain connections, (i) Free 
movements are supposed, on Wundt's genetic 
theory of space-perception, to account for the 
general form of the raonoculai’ field of vision, 
and the p-rception of the position of objects 


within it (Wundt, FhysioL Psychol. ^ 4th ed., 
ii. 130, 131). (2) Free movements along 

the compared lines are our chief means of 
measurement of visual areas, the phenomena 
of which accordingly fall under Weber s law : 
the measnremont being, probal>ly, in terms of 
the intensity of muscular and tendinous, per- 
hajis of pseudo-articular, sensations (Wundt, 
op. cit., 131). See Kinaesthetic Sensation. 
(3) Normal asymmetry of movement in the 
horizontal and vertical directions is thought 
to explain certain optical illusions, e.g. the 
greater apparent height, as compared witli 
the breadth, of a .square, &c. (cf. Wundt, op. 

137, and AbhandL d. hjh sdehs. GesdL 
(/. XX iv. 2). (4) Tlie movements of 

Convergence (q. v.) and Accommodation 
(q. V.) Hppareiitily constitute the j)rinuiry 
basis of our judgment of depth oi- binocular 
perc(‘ption of 1 >i.stan(’E (q. v.) Wundt, Physiol 
Psifchol., 197,215; cf. A ner, in Philoii. Stud., 
xiii. 116; llillebrand, in Zeitsch. f. Psychol, , 
vii. 97, xvi. 71; Di.voii, in Mind, N.8., iv. 
*95)* (5) Eye-movements do not assist us to 
estimate exliTit of movement when tljcre is no 
posbil)ility of refi rence to a fixed point. In 
themselves, that is, they are little noticed; 
their function has bc'comc* symlxdic. IUnsi<'ns of 
rnovemeiit may arise from thi.s fact (.see Kiilpo, 
Outlines of Psychol., 302). (6) Involuntnry 

eye-movements are disturbing factors in many 
optical investigations, e.g. in tlio determination 
of the .sensibility of the foveti to cidour. They are, 
further, the condition of Furkinje’s (lizzine.ss. 

The physiological investigation of eye-move- 
rnents began with J. Muller (cf. Helmholtz, 
Physiol, Optik, 2nd ed., 668); the psycho- 
logical witli Herbart and Lolze (Helmholtz, 
op. cit., 739, 740). It .should be noted tbut.tbe 
jisychological importance of eye-movements is 
still a matter of keen diNput*e. 

Literature ', see the titles given above, and 
under Space (perception of), and Local 
Sign. (e.b.t.) 
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FACIAL ANGLE — FACT 


Facial Angle: Ger. Gti.sichfi>mnhl] Fr. 
mitjle. facial ; itul. arujolofacclale. lu a genej al 
way the facial augle is the aiigle made by the 
axis of the face with the axis of the skull. 

SSiDce the first-suggested facial angle (that 
of Camper, 1786), many others have been 
proposed wliich dillVr in the selection both of 
the horizontal and of the particular points 
selected for (ho dHt(‘nnination of the ob]i(jne 
facial lino, as is indicated hy the accompany- 
ing figure. The main purpose of the facial 



Tlie facial angle of Catuper Is the angle formed hy 
the lines HU* aud 1*1**, The einglo FBK ie the 
facial angle of Geolfroy-SHint^Hilaire and Cuvier, its 
vertex at the edge of the incisors ; LCM the angle f>f 
Jules Clo(iaet, its vertex at the alveolar border; 
OlJlf* the angle of Jacquart at the subnasal point. 
(Modified from Topinard.) 

aagle was to ixidicate the amount of gnathism 
or projection of the upper jaw, this being 
regarded as significant in zoological evolution, 
and also in the evolution of the higher races. 
For this distinctive purpose the ordinary facial 


itngle in by some (Topinard) ivgajded as un- 
satisfactory, and the inlerior fincial or subJacial 
angle (formed at the alveolar point 0 by lines 
to the mbnasal point /J and (he Of^ipital 
co:;dyh* /’) is regardetl ms a better index of 
prognathism. Tbo significant dilference in 
shape btdween an oitbognatbous and pro- 
gnathous skull is shown in the topic Pbo* 
GNATJUBM (/pv.). For tlic subiiasal facial angle 
I'opiiJMi’d gives for white races 89' to 51-3^ 
yellow races 76° to 68-5°, and black "jaces 
(prognathous) 0(/ to 59*5®. Camper s angle 
varies in man IVom about 70® to 80". Gonio- 
meters and craiiiomcters are used for measur- 
ing facial angles. 

I Literature: arts. Angles eraniometri<p.ies, 
and Piognatliisme, in Dict.des Sci. Autliropol.; 
Toi’iNAiii), Antliroj^ology ; Keank, EthnoJogy ; 
(JuAjx, Anatomy, new e«l., Appendix; and 
refet cnees given under Cbankjmetky. (J.J.) 

Facilitation | Lat. faniis, easy]: Ger. 
Bahnavy ; Fr. facilitation ] Ital. facilita::ione, 
ayerokzza. lnciea>^ed ease of function, or of 
ili.'iposition for it, rchulting irom stimulation 
of any sort. It is one of the marks of tlie 
growth of Habit (q. v., also for literature). 

The teim lias been given technical meaning 
as u translation of the German ilahnung (iu 
iieurolo.tiy), which hitter carries the idea of 
the preferential ileterm {nation of a function, 
relatively to other functions, as to its pathway 
of discharge. Cf. Titcuenek, Amer. J. of 
Psychol., vii. 80. For cognate terms in 
psychology, see Exkkcise, Habituation, and 
PllKrAHATION. s.) 

Fact [Lat. made]: Ger. Thatsache; 
Fr. fait; Ital. /a«o. An objective datum of 
experience. 
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FACT — FACTORS OF PRODUCTION 


Fart is clistiiiguis]ie<l from Truth (q, v.) in of But, as in other sciences, we find 

that (i) it Ls imiordiatc, a datum carryir.g the operation of thrj^e projRjily t)ioloLdral forces 
tlie iKvlief on the part of the observer that it or causes conditioned, limited, and intertered 
is iiulepeiident of liim ; and also in that (2) it with hy extra-biological conditions* The 
is iiiiniediately ol.^cctive, a matter of presenta- greatest of all thes^e is natural selection, which 
lion in time or space. Such ex})ressions as is a restriction set upon mating, not a bio* 
the •univ(0!-e,’ or Mvorld,* or ‘thing of fact/ logical cause or even a ]>o.''itive force of any 
all emphasize one or other of these two char- j-ort. 80 isolation, artificial selection, &c. ; 
ucters, in contrast with the sphei-es of desire, these are all conditions of evolution, and factors 
value, discourse, &c., which implicate attiludes of a real but in a sense negative value. On the 
or t onstructions on tlie part of the observer, other hand, the vital fuinttions of re]»roducliou, 
Fact might he defined thus: datum of experi- variation, accommodation, direct competition, 
euco considered as al)straoted from llie ex[>eri- preying. &c., are biological foi’Ccs, the motive 
euce of which it is a datunn 'Jdie notion of ]>rinciples behmging distinctively to life. 'Diese 
fjict iiuludcs abstraction even from the ex- are causes tu* factors of a poritive ^ort, in the 
perience by whicli tlie fact is reached or as- j ih teniiination of <-volnlion. (j.m.j).) 

serted. And inasmuch as it is just this hort of | This distinction roughly correajioiids to that 
abstraction which the notion of actiiality- or | l)ot wceji (i) originative, and {2) directive 
ot the so-culle<l ‘ t ran:— subjunctive ' — covers, we ; factors, the latU r being the conditions, the 
mny say that a fact is anything which is foutid 1 tormer the causes. Prior to J>a) wi]i, the chief 
to be actual. Tlie fact i.s, however, Jiot aV).-olute, j factor rccogmizcd in evolution as progressive 
)>nt always rdittive to some experience. | \vas that which is now as.^ociatotl with the 

Lifiratun - : see Ei*istkmolo(;y. aiul Tri:tii j name of ijamarck, the ti ainsmission to utlsju ing 
AM> IvKHrun o.F.s.) I of that wldcli tlie organism gained by indi- 

Leibnitz distinguished ‘truths of fact'jvidnal effort, together with that iinlicated liy 
(vei ites de fait) from ‘tiuths of reason * i lUiifon, the transmission of that wliieb is inu 
(vcrit<!*s de raisonneineiil) ; tlie iir.st being j pi esseil on the organism by the on vinniment. 
guaranUed by the ‘law ol s\illu lent icason/ I Darwin and AV'allace suggested natural selcc- 
tbe second by the * law of contradiction.’ dv.o.) j tion as the chief directive iaclor in pioei'ess. 

Fact (in law). Whatever lias occurred :! Wallace and Weismann regard natural sch c- 
an act or event by which a thing Inns been j tion as the all-sufficient dircctivi? factor of 
brought into relation with a person. Investi- j piogrcssive evolution. Mivart, Xageh, and 
live fact; om* by wliich a right comes intolotliora believe in an inherent tendcM.cy to 
existi'UCe. Dhestitive fact: one by which a j progress in certain direction.^. Natural .‘•clco 
right is divtsted. Translative (act: one hy | tion as a directive factor is universally recog- 
wliiili a right is tninsferrcd. I nized, tJiough its range is still open to di.scn.— 

Literafure : JVi.mu k, First 15 ooh of Juris- ’ sioii, vScxual selection by seh elivc mating 
pnidence, ch.up. vi. 132; Jloj.LANi), Juris- 1 was regarded hy Darwin as a siijijpiementary 
pni<b?iiOi , chap. 2, (s.K.n.) ; din otivc iaotur in rfvoliition. Tin? Orowmc 

Factitious: .‘‘Ce IxTiuxsir Extiunsi(*. j Si-.i-Erxio (m-v.) of Baldwin, IMorgan, and 
Factor I I*at./af;< re, to make j : (K'l , /hc/or ; j (>>hoi n, and Karl Pearsoirs UKruonucTivK. oii 
Fr. fariair ; 1 iii\. faff ore. Any one {;f a ]?lu- ! (D^nktic Si'.l.F.r '3 ion (q.v.) have also been added 
r;ditv ol eause.'=‘ or cuno'itious which toL^ethoi | to the list ol fjictors of organic evolution, 
detennine a thing oj event. » The importance of Fsoj^atiov (d- v.) aa a 

Techuicul uses of the teim are in matlie- | factor wuis recognized by Moritz Wagner (3 868 ), 
mat ics. biology, aestln t’cs, &c. : see Factors j and lias been emphasized l)y Gnlick and 
Ol' L yomtiiun. (.j.m.r.) i Bojiiaucs, The .Fuvsiologktal SKua-TioN 

Factors of Fvolutiou : Gar. Faeforen <hr\ {q.v.) of the latter autlior is now generally 
Evolution; Fr. facteurs de l'evoluti(ra\ Ital. regarded as an isolation factor. 
fiUfori dell evoluzimie. The agencie.s or eon- Literature ; see Jvvoijttion, Isolation, 
ditions of whatever cbaractcT wliieli deierniinc Natural .Skl>;( tion, and the referer.ces given 
oi gallic evolution. under the special topii'S mentioned. (c.Ll.m.) 

Tlie vvoid factor is 3 nade to cover b.oth terms Factors of Frodnotion: Oer. Fartarm 
ofthedistinction l>etween FoRCK and( ’oxojtion der Proflidtion; Fr.faHeursdela 2 u'oductiou ; 
made under that topic. The causes of or** Ital, fattori della jrroduztone. Agencies of 
gallic evolution must tliemselves lie phenomeiia different character, whose coinhiimtion is es- 
of an organic or vital sort — the? subject-matter sentia) for the production of wealth. 
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FACULTY — FAITH 


Following the usage laid down (though not 
veij explicitly) by Adam Smith, most econo- 
mists have recognized three such factors — 
land, labour, and capital. Tlie French econo- 
mists have, as a rule, recognized but two — 
labour ajid capital; land being included under 
capital. George recognizes only laud and 
labour; cfipital being siored-up labour. On 
the other hand, Walker and Marshall recognize 
four factors — ^land, lal)our, capital, and busi- 
ness ability. (a.t.h.) 

Faculty [Lat. Get. Seelenver^ 

mog&n; Fr.facuM; Ital. (Capability 
for a certain kind of mental process. 

To say that an individual mind possesses 
a ceitaiu faculty is merely to say tliat it is 
caj)jible of certain stat<\s or processes. But 
we lind in many of the CJtrlier psychologists 
a temlency to treat faculties as if tiny were 
(•aus(s, or rojil conditions, of the states or 
procj s>c.s in wliich they are maiiifcsiod, and 
to speak of them as positive agencies inter- 
acting with each other. Thus persistence in 
voluntary decision is said to be d\n; to extra- 
or«I inary strength of will, or to wdll-power, or 
to the faculty of w-ill. Certain mental pjo- 
cesses in man »Mre said to have tli^ur source in 
the faculty of rejison, and certain other pro- 
cesses in lower animals are exjdained by the ] 
existence of a faculty of instinct. This mode 
of pretended ex[)lanation has received the 
name of Faculty Psychology. Loi-ke, in criti- 
cizing the phrase ‘freedom of the will,' has 
hrought out very clearly the nature of the 
fallacy involved. ' We may as properly say 
Ihiit tho singing ficulty sings, and the danc- 
ing faculty dances, as that the will chooses, 
or that tin? understauding conceives ; or, as is 
usual, that the will directs the uuderbtandiiig, 
or the understanding olieys, or obeys not, the 
will; it being altogether as proper and in- 
telligible to ^ay that the jmwer of speaking 
directs the power of singing, or the power of 
singing obeys or disobeys the power of speak- 
ing ' {Essay on /Iivfnan Umier standing^ Bk. II. 
chap. xxi. § 17). 

LiteratuTs: Hkbbakt, Lehrb. d. Psychol.; 
Lotzk, M icrocosmus, Bk. IL chap, ii; Stout, 
Manuid of Psychol., Bk. I. chap, iii; (utatious| 
in Kisi .EB, Wdi terb. d. pliilo^. ik?griffe,‘Seelen- 
vermbgen.* (g.f.s., j.m.b.) 

Faintness [MFi./a2/nf. weak, feeble] : (.^er, 
Ohnmacht, SmwUchegtfuhl ; Fr. faibUsse ; 
Ital. languors^ (ssnso di) 7nanmmeni(K More 
or less loss of consciousness. (j.m.b.) 

Tl»c feeling of faintiiess or loss of conscious- 
ness shows itself externally in pallor of coun- 
I. 


tenance, loss of muscular power, and clidiculty 
in breathing. It may. be due to excessive 
exertion, to emotional shock, or may ensue as 
the result of obscure central changes. Tho 
faint itself — more precisely ternied Syncope 
(q.v.) — is the result of more or less severe 
disturbance heart action, and is characterized 
by suspended animation and unconsciousness. 
Cfl Unconscious State. (j.j.) 

Faith. [Lat. Jides, trust] : Ger. GlavJbe\ 
Fr./ot ; Ital./<fd«. Faith is practically identical 
with Belief (q v.), and may be defined as 
the personal accej^tance of something as true 
or real, but — the distinguishing mark — on 
grounds that, in vrholo or part, are dill’erent 
from those of theoretic certitude. 

The moment of will eiiteis into the assent 
of faith ill the form of some subjective 
interest or consideration of value. Some 
faith-judgment.s are translatable into judg- 
ments of knowledge; but we cannot say tliat 
all are. There may be content in the yistis 
tliat will resist the processes of the gnosis. In 
that case tlie final t(‘st of validity would liavo 
to he sought in tlu? sphere of the practical 
rather than in that of tluoretical truth. 

Litf rol'wre : the titles cited under Belief, 
and Will to Bkt/jkvk ; also Ormond, 
Foundalious of Knowledge, Pt. III. chaps, 
i, iii, (A.T.o.) 

Faith (saving). A distinction has been 
draw'u between ‘ historical ’ faith and ‘ saving* 
faith. The former, as its name ini}»lies. leans 
upon iu>titutioii8, customs, and the like, which 
have developed in tlie course of the evolution 
of the (Christian consciousness. The latter is 
primarily subjective, that is to say, it implies 
pre-eminently a process proceeding within the 
individual man. As wa.s natural, it acquired 
great importance from the principles of the 
Reformers, and it is delineated very tully, in 
its various phases and stages, in tlie w'ritings 
of the early Protestant tlieologians, and of 
tlio»e who have wnce followed them more or 
less closely. Saving faith, as Martensen has 
pointed out in another connection, does not 
imply present perfection ; it is ‘ a living com- 
mencement which coniaina within itself the 
po.'isibility of a progressive development and 
a fulfilment of the vocation of man,’ So far 
as it can be treated philosophically, the 
matter belongs to the sphere of religious 
p,sychology. Of. Calvinism. 

Literature: Schlattek, Der Glnube im 
N. T. ; Cunningham, Historical Theol., ii. 
56 f. ; Buchanan, Doctrine of Justification, 
its History and Exposition; Newman, Lects. 
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FAITH AND KNOWLEDGE — FAITH PHILOSOPHY 


on Justification; CorixGKB, Trcatiso on Pro- 
destination, Election, ami Grace (with litera- 
ture) ; Doi{^’Ell, Syst. of Glirist. Docti inc 
(Eng. trails.), ii. 318 f. (R.M.W.) 

Faith and Knowledge (in tlieologj’^). in 
the history of human experience, particularly 
on its moral and religious sides, periods have 
tended to recur in which the dualism, or even 
o])positiou, hetween faith and knowledge has 
constituted a prominent, goinetimes a deter- 
mining, characteristic; and one may add that, 
in every age, individuals or associations exist 
whose tendency is to emphasi/e it. Thanks 
to the distinctive teaching of the llilschlian 
school, it baa again acquiied prominence within 
the last twenty years. It is easy to see that, 
during a time of deep religious feeling, fiiith 
ill .some mysterious process or object, con- 
ceived to he ol the last importance for man's 
wejiare,may lea<l towards an elimination or dis- 
paragement of the infellectual fea<ures usually 
associated with knowledge. At such a time, 
disposition of heart (will) is abstracted from 
knowledge, set over against it, and regarded 
as os.«»entially superioi. The process may go 
BO far as to result in a settled conviction that 
blind assent to certain propositions, which 
cannot be coust\u <4 rationally, constitutes 
the mark of moral and religious attaininent. 
Tendencies of this kind may oiten be detected 
in so-called ‘cvangelicar circles and move- 
nmnts. On the contrary, pei'iods and ]jersons 
have been dominated by a desire to exalt 
knowledge at the expense of faith. Here 
insifetinjce haahren laid upon rea.Hm, especially 
in its analytic processes, to such an extent 
that everything in the nature of faith has been 
extruded. Eigliteeuth-century ‘ rationalism,’ 
and its legitimate successor in the 19th cen- 
tury — ‘ free-thought ' — are typical of this. The 
truth is that both vjc3ws are based a 

false uV»stracti<m, Faith and knowledge Cciiin(>t 
bt^ separated in this way, because no part of 
mail s psycliological nature can be torn fr**m 
the rest, and treated as if it were wdndly 
uniiillueiiced liy the other elements. Faith is 
itself a kind of knowledge, becaiii-e it dependfl 
for its distinctive content upon the nature of 
t[»eol)ject to udiieli it is dii ected. Knowledge 
is itsell a kind of faith, for it depends up >11 
the unrealized ideal of im.ro ]ierfect knowhrdge 
still, which su])plies the immanent prinoipio 
of all intellectual progres.s. The fact that tlie 
various elements in man’s psychological con- 
stitution (intellect, will, &c.) can be separately 
named, does not sever them ; they can he 
viewed in separation only on account of tlu ir 


prior unity. And, similarly, the fact that the 
indivitlual and the social consciousness are 
inseparable, points to a ncce.^sajy teleological 
unity (In winch faith predominates) with 
past experience and present practice (in wdiich 
knowledge predominates). Faith has objective 
as wrell a.s subjective aspt^-ts, and so cannot be 
divorced from kiiowdedge. Knowledge has ideal 
as w^ell as sensuous aspects, and so cannot be 
divorced from faith. In other words, the real 
problem of the relation betw'oen faith and 
knowledge lies not in tlu ir ditVerences, hut in 
till* principle of tlieir unity. Cf. Fiikkdom 
( in theology), I\ATioNALis>f, and Faith Piiino- 

SOPHY. 

Literature : KOstlix, Der Glaube, sein 
Wesen, Grund u. Gegensiand ; and Der Glaube 
11. seine Hedeutung f. Ei kenntnisa u. Kircbe; 
Ki‘)Si( 4 , Dei Glfiubensact. d. Gbristoji ; J. 
Cairo, The Fimdamontal Ideas of Chi ist iaidty, 
i, 31 f . ; and Pliilos. of Iteligloii, 160 f. ; 
Kaitav, Tlie Truth of the Christian Hcligioii 
(Ftjg. trans.), i. 14 f., xi6 f., 403, ii. 408 f . ; 
(Jan, The Ritsehlian 1 'heol., cba.p.s. iii, vii ; 
Wknm'.y, Conteinp. Theol. and Theism, 85 f., 
1.15 ; GARvn::,Tbc RitKcldianTlieul. ; Ili uii- 

MANX, Tim Cominunioii of the Christian with 
God (Eng. trans.). l»k. 111. (r.m.w.') 

Faith Cure: see .Mind Cure. 

Faith Philosophy: Ger. OfaitJjntsphih- 
sophie ; Fr. Jlieitune ; llal. Jlieismo, //A/.so//a 
ddla fide. The philosophy which bases 
fundamental truth upon immediate (ideal) 
appivheji^ion. 

in some of it.s forms the faitli pbilosopliy in- 
cludes both theoretical and practical prijieiplos 
among the triitlus thus inaintaim.d : more 
often it .seeks support in such conviction for 
the po.stul;ite8 of etliics ami relighuj. * F>iitli/ 
again, is u.sed in diilVrent sense.s : it may 
mean a direct appr.'bensioii of real if y or a 
.source of ideas (a special G‘-pi ritual fa< ulty’), 
in particular of ideas cr)ncerning the absolute 
jand the transcendent world held to he free 
from the finite limitations of intelleelual 
cognition; or it may mean the instrument of 
a.s.^^^ent, convict ion, a.s.surance of truth, especially 
in relation to principles incapable of tlnarreticid 
deiiioiistratioii. The setrond of tliese inter- 
pretations C(»mmonly implies the third, and 
appears in connection with it; the third is 
much the most important. 

Historically, the faith pliilosophy is often a 
product of reaction. Bometimes it makos its 
app<;arance in reaction from a prevalent In- 
tel leotualism in favour of mere spiritual view^s 
of the world and life; in thi.s sense, parlicu- 
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FAITHFULNESS OF GOD — FALL 


larly, it is akin to in} sticisni, and easily passes stein, iii ; Krit. d. reinen Vernaiift, 22-7, 
over into it (ef. the mediaeval mysticism, 87-92, 316-22, 370-85, 400-34, 526-47; 
especially in its earlier phases, over against Krit. d. prakt. A'^ernunft, 1-8, 53-60, 125-52; 
the scholastic rationalism). More frecjuently Krit. d. Uitheilskraft, 450-500; ITamilton, 
it takes its origin in opposition to negative On the Philos, of the Uncomlitioned (1829); 
or sceptical speculation, or is framed as a Metaphysics, Appendix, Letter to ( 'a Idcrwood; 
moans of escape from such, either hy the Mansp:ll, Limits of lieligiousTIiought ( 1858); 
sceptic hinis<'lf or hy the defender of fuiida- Homaxes, Thoughts on Jtcligion(i89f)); Ja.mk.s, 
mental truth in opposition to particular nega- The Will to Helievo (1897). (A.(-.A,Jr.-j.M.B.) 
tive systtuns, or to the spirit of the age. In Faithfulness of God : see ATi'kiuuJ ES 
this form it is a characteristic pluenomenon ofj(of God). 

periodsof Anfkliirung, oroftransitioufroTii one I Fall (the) [Or. frr/xiXXfii;, to trip up] : Gor. 
slagt? of culture to another, and is s-carcely to\ SiintUnfall \ Vv,chate \ Ital. Theiheo- 

hc (iistinguifc:hed from the philosophy of feel- i logical doctrine of the lust human siin and 
ing. The second half of the i8tli cent ury and j its ccmsequcnces. 

the I9lh have been especially prolilic of move- j This suhjrct is connected so iiiiiversallv witli 
ments of this type. The reaction against the j the statements made in Genesis (ii-iv), tliat 
enlightennu nt in France was headed hy • some reference must he made to them. Many 
Uousseau with his Lsentimental Deism.* At hold that thvse stateinenls are nothing m‘>re 
the close of the same period in Germany than the Hebrew funn of a Icgeial that 
appeared Tiamanu, Herder, and «Iacobi, to avm.s widely ciirient among the people wlio 
whose thinking in the history of oi^inion Uie iiihahited the Mesopidamian valley cejitniies 
term faith phihjsophy (Glanhensplillosophie) before we know anythijig of Jewish civili/a- 
niost specifically a]>plie8. Chief among tliese ; tion ; and although there is no historical 
\vas Jai’oiii, who opposed the witness of faith ; evidence as yet (there seems to bo archavo- 
alikc. to the pantheistic (Si>inoz.istic) and the logical) that the Hehre.ws derived this legetul, 
phcnomcnalistic (Kantian) view of the world, i vsay, from the Ass3'rians, striking parallelisms 
Jac<‘i»i was sevendy criticized hy Kant, the ! have been hrougljt to ligld. Ir'nrtlier, mytha 
practical side of whose own system was based iof a more or less similar character arc to be 
upon ^ moral* or ‘practical iaith,’ hut faith in j found in India, Thibet, IVrsia, t’hina, Tahiti, 
a sharply defined sense as hound up with the • and Greece; while, as is well known, the 
necessary implications of practical reason, j concept loii of a lost ‘ Golden Age’ was very 
and articulating into the ideal demands of j widely prevalent. It ought to Ixi emphasized, 
pure reason, which the latter of itself alone j however, tiiat the Hehrew form of the legend 
was unalde to sati-sfy. Since Kant the phllo- j h. ars marks of the religions geniirs of the 
Bophy of religion has made large use of the Jew.s, in that many of tlic grosser ami more 
pi inciplo of faith or feeling, sometimes in S purely mat(*)ialistic chajacteristies of other 
close dependcJice on the Kantian ana Iysi.% j account.s have been eliminated. The story in 
sometimes independently or in divergence | Genesis is probably unliiston'cal ; that is to 
from it. In Germany at the present time 1 say, no such events as are narrat»‘d there ever 
one chief school of ihofdogians, the llitschlutn, occurred. On the other hand, its adinities 
takes its departure from Neo- Kan tifin jiosit ions, for similar tale.s in widely varying civiliza- 
In ilritain, France, and America the doctrine tions prcclinle us fiom viewing it a.s im i cly 
of faith has reappeared in various quarters, allegorical. It is a pictorial or mythological 
often under the pressure of tlic peridexilies pri'sentation of a truth ineident to tin* con- 
of the time in regard to the truths of morals stitution of human nature and to the progress 
and religion (Hamilton, Mansel, Romanes, of the race. As Wellhausou says, ‘ it is the 
R<-iiouvier, James). The principle has peculiar yearning cry that goi^s through all the pev»ples ; 
attractions also for minds of the Jiteiary or as tiny advance in civilization, they feel the 
artistic order. (A.c.A.jr.) value of the goods they have sacriliccti for it.* 

Litfraiure : J. J. Rousskau (1762), l^ro- Man leads a double life — of aspiration (pur- 
fession do Foi du Vicaire Savoyard, iv ; pose) and of accompli.shment fmcans). Rut 
Jacobi, IJeher die Lehiv des Spinoza (1785); in all the iin}Kwtiii.t or permanent tilings of 
David Hume u. ilen Glauben, oder Idealisinus life, the distauct* between the two proves so 
U.Jveali8mn8(l787); Vou den gdtt lichen Dingen great that it seems incapable of being bridged. 
(1811); Kant, Was heisst sicli im Denkeii Hence arises a profound consciousness of de- 
orientireni (1786), Werke (2nd ed.), Hartcu- ft^ct, and an attempt to explain its origin. At 
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tliie jK)int the problem passes over to philo- 
sophy of religion. 

As a result of inspecting various religions, 
philosophy of religion distinguishes ^thrce 
theories of the *FalL' (i) God may be de- 
fective in himself — the theory supported 
to-day by Schopenhauer and v. Haitmann. 
{2) There may be a power oppose<l to God — 
possibly responsible along with him for the 
creation; and continuing, with him, joint- 
goveinor of the universe; this is the theory 
exemplified cljissically in the old Persian 
religion. (3) There may be a fault in nature 
itself, or in a portion of nature, such as man 
— in this case, the result of deterioration in 
some way from a primitive condition or per- 
fection, or of sin. Aimtber form of this theory 
is to be found in the legend of Prometheus, 
for whose transgression mankind suffers. This 
presents a curious parallel to ‘ Adam's guilt’ 
The theological view of the entire problem 
may be said to be of a mediating, or not fully 
reasoned, cliaracter. It is so drawn as to 
rendei' belief in God accordant with an ac- 
ceptance of evil as fact It is ingenious, but 
not ultimate. Philosopliically, the question 
belongs to metaphysics, and demands exhaus- 
tive tivatinent of the problt‘ra of evil. At 
present this problem awaits snch elucidation 
ais can be given only after an ade^juate critical 
appreciation of the principles involved in the 
much misunderstood conception of evolution. 
Cf. ANTTiiioFM)LOGy (in theology), Theodicy, 
Mamchakjsw, and Sin". 

Literalure , : Pfj.eideuek, Philos, of Religion 
(Eng. traus.), iv. i f, ; ]M at;tkn.sbx, Christ, 
Dogmatics (Eng. trans.), § 78 ; JIkcph., l*hik>.s. 
of Religion (Eng. trans.), i. 271 f., ii. 200 f . ; 
Wedgwood, The Moral Id<*al, cliaps. vii, viii ; 
J. Cajrd, The Fundamental Idea.s of Chris- 
tianity, i. 196 f., ii. I f.; Evil and Evolution 
(anonymous): A. Mooke, Evolution and Chris- 
tianity ; Matheson, Can the Old Faith live 
with the New? 219 f.; Diixmann, Commen- 
tary on Genesis (Eng. trans.) ; Ryle, Early 
Narratives of Genesis; Schrader, Cuneifonn 
Inscriptions and the Old Test. (Eng. trans.), 
i. 37 f. ; Dklitzkch, Wo lag d. Paradios ? ; 
ScHiLJ.ER, lT(d)er d. erete Menschengesellschaft 
iiach d. Leilfaden d. mosaischen Urkunde; 
MtjiJ.ER, Chri.st. Doctrine of Sin (Eng. trans.); 
Obr, Tlie Christ. View of God and tJie World ; 
any treatise on dogmatic or systematic theo- 
logy- (E.M.W.) 

FaUof God: see Maniciiakism. 

Fallacy falUre, to deceive]: Ger. 

Bewti^-t'eJder^ Bchluns-Fehler, Fallacies Fr. 


sophtsme ; Ital. sqfisma. Fallacy is any viola- 
tion of the conditions of proof, any failure 
to conform to th.e laws of valid reasoning. 

As each condition of proof maybe violatefl, 
the only complete description of fallacy would 
be given as an enumeration of the forms as- 
sumed by such violations. Concrete reasoning, 
involving generally a complex of such condi- 
tions, does not adapt itself readily to such 
detailed scrutiny ; but the attempts to classify 
systematically the varieties of fallacy in con- 
crete reasoning have not been very successful, 
and have generally involved a certain con- 
fusion between two distinct principles of 
division : (i) the nature of tiie circumstances 
inducing fallacy; {2) the logical condition 
violated. In the traditionnl treatment, which 
is an inheritance from Aristotle's logic, the 
former principle appears mainly in the case 
of .so-called verbal fallacies. The discussion 
of fallacy having maiidy a practical end*, a 
classification which assigns a place to tho 
more common and impojdant types of fallacy 
is the most useful. The main groups in such 
a classification seem to be : — 

(1) Formal Fallacies, violations of condi- 
tions which are stated in terms of non- 
significant symbols — sucb, e. g., are the errors 
wliicli arise from nnsinterpretation of the 
relation between a positive and a negative pro- 
position, especially when the terms are com- 
plex, or confusion between contraries and com 
tradictories; violation of thcrulesof conversion 
and contraposition ; violation of the svllogistio 
rules, the mo-it. important being xtndiatribuUd 
middle ai.d illicit process; violation of the 
rules of hyp »tln;tical syllogism, of which 
Aristotle'.? fallacy of the consequent is the 
I Jest known. . 

(2) Verbid Fallacies, those whiclj depend 
on, or involve a double interpretation of, the 
parts of the reasoning, and which are possible 
by reason of the ambiguity of words or verbal 
exprcs.sions. Under this class come Ari- 

th/s fallacies in dictions, though it has to 
be noted that what he called composition and 
division are really verbal or grammatical 
fallacies, and do not correspond to wliat 
modern logicians include under that term. 

(3) Feal Fallacies, those which arise from 
a confused conception either of the contents 
of the evidence put forward, or of the relation 
lietweeii that evidence and the conclusion 
taken to be proved by it, or of the beating 
of the conclusion reached on some thesis or 
issue contemplated. Such confbsion of thought 
may conveniently be further specified as in 
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deductive or in inductive reasoning. Of the 
deductive, the maiti typos are : (a) what may 
be called comjiOftitiou and division, for the 
error involved in a confusion of thought 
regarding the different relations of whole and 
part, of which the numerical is only one, 
though perhaps the most in portant ; {b) what 
may bear the Aristotelian title fallacias of 
accident, resting on confusion of thought 
regarding the true relation of absolute and 
relative, abstract and concrete, general and 
sj)ecific or individual, unqualified and qualified, 
whether in terms or assertions ; (c) 
jyrincipn, begging the quotion ; assuming as 
groumi of proof what is in fact the jr^ro- 
handvm, or wdiat is itself only to be proved 
from the probandmn, or what can only be 
proved jointly with the Circidua 

in prdiando or in demonstra^ido, argument 
in a circle, a form of this fallacy, is generally 
cliaracteri/.ed and facilitated by the interpola- 
tion of several intermediate steps betwci ii 
the identical assertions. Ilysteron itroteron 
(vtrTffiup npoTfpov) is a name lor one variely 
of such a ciicle. To this head may also be 
referred that fiequent souito of fallacy in 
indirect reasoning on concrete matters— ?n- ’ 
complete dittjunefiort, or ijiadequate enumera- 
tioi» of aUernathe possibilities. 

(4) Jgnoratio elenchi, irrelevant reasoning, 
where the argument, sound, it maybe, in itself, 
is sup[)Oscd to e^^tablish a coucluaon which is 
not that draw'll from the pn mises used. Of 
this a iiuiiiher of special forms liave received 
special names : argumenlum ad homhiem, ad 
populum, ad verecundium, ad baculum, in- 
volving identification of the truth of a thesis 
w'ith the character or consistency of its sup- 
porter, with its conformity to popular pre- 
judice, witli th^ moral elevation and purity 
of purpose of its advocates, or with the power 
t>f overcoming its antagonists by phyMcal 
force. More subtle forins are those of shift- 
ing ground, objections, partial refutatioHj 
proving too little or too mucL 

Inductive fallacies, being violations of the 
conditions of inductive proof, can best be 
arranged as attnebing to the several steps 
whereby a universal relating to concrete 
fact is formed, applied in explanation, and 
tested. . Such fallacies have a considerable 
resemblance to those of deductive reasoning. 
There are few current technical designations 
of them. The most important varieties are : 
neglect of negative imtatiees (including all 
types of non-obscrvatioi}) ; undue stmpli/ica- 
iion, depending on neglect of points of differ- 


ence and on intrusion of the subjective into 
the objective, and involving as cases over- 
sight of plurality of causes and of the multi- 
formity or complexity of both causes and 
efft‘ctR ; ^iost hoc ergo propter hoc, tlie substi- 
tution of coexistence or more temporal se- 
quence for cause and effect ; insufficient enu* 
meratimi of conditions operative, of siiecessive 
steges in u process, or of alternative possibili- 
ties of explanation; tnHujflcient vemfication', 
falne analogy. 

Literature*, the epoch-niahing treatments 
of falhicy have liecu ; (i) th:d of Akistotlk, 
ill the Sophistici Elenclii (cf. evl. by K. Poste, 

I with full notes and translation, 1866); (2) 

I survey of the Idola, in Nov. Org,, 

}Bk. I; (3) Whately s, in Bk. Ill of his 
I Logic; (4) Mills, in Bk. V of his Logic; 

I The Aristotelian doctrine is well stated and 
I illustrated in De Morgan, Foiinal Logie 
(1847), and in N. K. Davis, Theory of 
Thought (1880). All excellent tiTatment of 
the whole subject from the praclical view 
of logic, as a preservative against mror, is 
given iu A. SiDGVViCK, Fallacies (1883). A 
ver\ elaborate olassili cation and helpful ti*eat- 
ment is in Welton, Manual of Logic, ii (1896). 
'fhere are also excellent remarks, though con- 
fined to fallacy in one special field, in Bent- 
ham, Book of Fallacies (1824). (r.a.) 

Palaity (i) and False (2) [Lat. falms]: 
Qer. Fahi’hheii and falsck; Fr. faussete and 
faux; hal. falsitii m\d fa Iso. (i) Tlie pro- 
perty of positively violating in some respect 
the requironients of truth. (2) Not true. 
See Truth. (j.m.b,, o.i'.s.) 

Familiarity (‘sense' or consciousness of) : 
see Kkcognitiox. 

Family ( Lat. familia, household] : Ger. 
Faniilie \ F\\ famille; l\a\. f ami glia, (i) A 
natural group of persons consisting of father, 
mother, and children. (2) A larger natural 
group including grandparents, giaiulchildren, 
ami collateral rehitivt^s. (3) A household : a 
group partly natural, partly artificial (includ- 
ing servants). 

Definition (3) most nearly approximates 
the original meaning of the word, which 
etymologionlly signifies the servants or slaves 
of a houseliold. The word was extended to 
mean the group partly natural, partly 
artificial, held together under the pairia 
potestas. The investigations of modern ethno- 
loglstg have brought into iiimiliar use tl.e 
terins polyandrian family, a woman with 
more than one husband, and their cbildren; 
2^oh/gynous family, a man with more than 
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ono wife, and theii* cliildren; jmnaltuinfmnili/, 
a group of I'rolliers joinlly iiiairied to a group 
of luid their children ; monogamous 

familg, one man with one wife, and their 
cluldren. On the origin and significance of 
tiie family see MAKKiACiK ; also on tlie forms 
of animal families, and for literature, (p.h.o.) 
Family : see Classification (in biohigy). 

Fanaticism [Lat. fanaticus, inspiretl] : 
Ger. FunaliHinus) )^r. fanatisyne) Ital. /hna- 
ti^mo. I’he word anglicized as fanaticism 
w'as used in classical times of priests who were 
supposed to be the intermediaries of revela- 
tions or of oracles; in particular, it M"as 
applied to those of tlu‘in whose actions were 
wild or noisy. Tlie word has now come to be 
used in a disi>araging sense. W’e say tliat, in 
the middle ages, e.xtreme ascetic practices, 
such as .scourging, branding, and the like, 
were products of fanaticism, 'flic term im- 
plie.s crediilitv in religious or other matters, 
aeoompanied by a veliemeiice wliieh expresses 
itself in hatred or violence towards opponents. 

As Taylor .says, fanaticism is enthusiasm in- 
flamed Ijy hatred. That is, it is a perversion 
<if enthusiasm cainscd by excess or lack of 
balance. So fur as it can be treat ed scientific- 
ally, fanaticism belongs to the province of 
psychology. It is otten considered to be a 
form of abnonnal brain action utlVctiiig per- 
sons predisposed toin<uit(d di.'^ease. It is very 
susceptible to the intluencos of cont »gion, and 
may certainly he ivgai'<led as belong^ing to the 
borderland between sanity and insanity. The 
hi.story of j)ersecution fur j eligious belief, an<l 
of witchcraft, allbrds ahiindant illn.sfrations of 
fajiatici.sm wdjivli may be considered in part 
p.ithological. Of. Gontagion (mental), and 
refe I cnees there cited. 

JJterafure: Isaac Taylou, Faiiatici.^ni. 
and The Nat. Hist, of Entljusiasm ; Lecky, 
ffi-t. of Ihitionalisni. (li.M.w. J.j.) 

Fancy (Gr. (j>aiTa(ria{ z (Jer. Phantasfe; 
Fr. fantaiifie; liw\. fantasia, Jmagin.vtion 
(<(. V.) in cases in which tlie process is not 
controlled by .subjective .select uccor<ling 
to a systematic plan, but proceeds according 
to the more temporary and accidental atlini- 
ties of tlie ideas themselves. 

Fancy is often called ’ passive imagination,* 
and treated under imagination iji the text- 
]>ooks of psychology (which sliould be con- 
sulted for literature). (G.i-'.S.-J.m.w.) 

In aesthetics fancy a])plie8 to quaint, airy, 
capricious, or even grotesque products of ima- 
gination ; theielore jmrticularjy to the lighter 
and less serious aesthetic creations. (j.h.a.) 


Fantastic [Gr. fancy I : Ger. 

2)hantastisch ; Fr. fantastique ; Ital. fantastico. 
Belonging to or deBcriptlve of Fancy (q.v.). 

As applied to aesthetic objects, the i'an- 
tastic is that quality which springs from the 
capricious and arbitrary play of imagination, 
especially when engaged with its lighter and 
mure airy creations ; applied to natural ubjeds 
(e. g. cliffs) when cliaractcrized by very un- 
usual and bizarre features ; distinguished 
from the peculiar quality in caricature, in so 
Ihr as the latter involves intentional over- 
emphasis of certain characteristics in order to 
give them prominence, w'herens the fantastic 
involves a less delinitely j)urposive playliilncss 
of the imagimitiori ; distinguisJn^d fjoiu the 
grntestiue in ai*t, in so far as this involves, 
iiitention.alJy or otherwise, the same element 
of explicit and quasi-humun.u.s uver-enipliasis 
of certain features, as found in caricature. 
In the case of natural objects the grotesipie 
and the fantastic are ofteti nearly synonymoins, 
the latter applying more sipjiropriately to the 
more delieate and les.s violent effects. Cf. 
Cabk ature, Fancy, and Grotesque, (j.r.a.) 

Fapesmo, Faresmo ; see Moon (in logic). 

Fashion : so e C u s'r o m . 

Fate and Fatalism: .see Kecf.ssjtt, and 
Idealism (Plato's liruyicr}). 

Fathers (of the Ghurch): see Patristic 
P iiinosoriiY, and ScifOJiAs iktsm. 

Fatigue (mental) [Lat. fn tigave^ t o fatigue ] : 
Ger. Errniidmig; Fr. futig'ue \ ital. /w/Zea, 
strdpazzo (exfiaustion). A qi alitative stale 
fullowing u]>on continued mental activity. 

Fatigue varies with different functions, and 
Avith the degri e of mental concentration. .A 
di.stinctioii i.s made (ef. Mael fougall, Psgrhol. 
Pev., .Mar., i8yo) between fatigue (ICrniudung) 
and weaiTiie.ss (Miidigkeit). , (j.M.n.) 

in experimeiit-itiun, it directly dependent 
ij|5on the miinljcr of obficr vat ions taken in a 
s’ngle series, and is indicated by a sfeady 
deerease in delicacy of perec'ption and rcadi- 
ne.ss ot judgment. It is characteiized by (i) 
a weakening of attcidion, (2) a diminished 
eapm ily of reproduction, and (3) the promi- 
nence in consciousness of eeitain orgaiiii: sensa- 
tions. Gf. Mum'ulau Sensation. (e.ilt.) 

Literature: (imTital and muscular) A. 
Mosso, La Fatica (1891, also in Fr.) ; 
A. P»iXKT and V. lIioNiii, I^a Fatigue intel- 
lectuelle ( 1 898) ; KAlpe, Outlines of Psychol., 
43. Beferencea on aspects of fatigtie will 
be found further in many experimental 
monogiapbs ; 0. g. Bukoeustein, Die Ar- 
beit skurve eincr Schulstundc (1891); Eb- 
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Bij^onAUB, Ueber eiiie neue Metbode z. 
rriifuDg Fahigkeiten uiid ihre An- 

weiidung bei Scbulkindem, 3rd Int. Cong, 
of IVchol. (f897), 134; Zeitach. f. Psychol., 
xiii. 401 ; FKiKDRicir, in Zeitsch. f. Psychol. 
( 1 896), xiii. I ; Chif.swacii, in Arch. f. Hygiene 
(1895), xxiv. 124; Lkuba, in Psychol, Rev. 
(J899), vi. 573; Gkkmann, ibid., 599. See 
also AlAcl!)ouriAnL (as cited above), resume 
and criticism ; Jotkyko, exte nsive resume 
and bibliog. (to 1899) of muscular fatigue, 
&c.y Annoe Psychol. (1898), v; Hkxrt (ibid.) 
on muscular sense. *St e also citations under 
M V sc U LAU SkN SATION. (K.B.T.-L.M.-J.M. B.) 

Fatigue (physical). (1) Is’crvons: those 
cliange.s observed in the nerve cell due to 
excessive functioning. 

liccent expi-rimeiits have shown that ex- 
cessive or long-continued activity in nerve 




A B 

A aii<.l R and Fatigued Oanglion 

Cells. (.Alter Hedge.; 

cells ])roduces c]iango.s in their size and histo- 
logical nppeiu'auce. The activity of a nerve- 
cell is at first acconi])}Uiied by tuigescence of 
the piotuplasm, but prolonged activity Ciiuses 
diininntion of the .^ize and cJjaiige.s the histo- 
logical appearance. The nucleus sulVers ana- 
logous changes. •The nucleolus at first increases | 
and then diminishes in size. An excitation 
confiuucd for six hour.s produced in one case a 
shrinkage of 16*50 ])er cent, in ganglion cells. 
»See the figure, (.'onsult i\spcciaHy the works 
of Hodge, Tiike, Mann, Liigaro, »Saduvski. 
Whitvvell, Roth, cited in the list given 
l)elow. 

Literature: A. Mosso, Lcs Pheiioim'*nes 
psyclii(]ue.s et la Temperature du Orveau 
(Turin. 1892), and Arch. Ital. de Biol., xviii 
(1892), Eng. trans. in l*hilos. IVans. Roy. Boc., 
clxxxiii (1893); Ra Fatioa (tiaiis. into Fr. 
and Ger.) ; C, F. lloia.K, Study of Changes 
due to Functional Activity in Nerve Cells, 
J. of Morphol., vii (1892) (contains a good 
bibliography); Die Nei'vou'/ellen bei derGeburt 


und beim Tode an Altersscbwache, Anat. Anz , 
xi (1894); Vas, Btudien iibci' den Hau des 
Chroniiilins in der sympatlii.'^cheii Ganglien- 
zeJle, Arch. f. mikr. Anat., xl (1892); P. Vf.tas, 
Eiu Ifeitr. z. Anat. n. Pliy.siol. d. Spinal- 
gaiiglien (Munich, 1883); G. Mann, Histo- 
logical Changes induced in Sympathetic, 
Motor, and Sensory Nerve C^dls by Functional 
Activity, J. of Anat. and Physiol., xxix (1894); 
E. Lugaro, Sidle Modificir/.ioni dellii Cellule, 
Lo Sperinicutale.xlix (1895), also in Arch. Ital. 
de Biol. (1895-6). xxiv; (f. Levi, (-oniributo 
alia Fisiologia della Cellula nervosa, Riv. di 
Patol. Nerv. e Mcnt., 1(1896); G. B. Valenza, 
j I Cambiarnenti micros(M»pici delle Cellule 
nervose nella loro Attivita funzioiiale, &c., 
Mem. R. Accad. delle Sci. di Napt»li (1896); 
Franz Nissl, Die Beziehungen d. Ntrven- 
zellensubstanzon zu den thiitigen lulienden u, 
cnuihlcten ZelJzustanden, Neurol. CentialhJ. 
(1896). XV. 20; Hodge, Changes in Ganglion 
(‘ills from P>irth to Senile Death, J. of 
Physiol. (1894), xvii ; A Microsc. Study of 
the Nerve Cell during Klectr. Stimulation, 
d. of Morpliol. (1894), ix ; M. Lambkiit, Nv)te 
.'•ur IcH modifn aiioiKs produites par ^excitation 
tdcctrupuj dans les cellules nerveuses dcs 
ganglions synipathiijues, 0 . R. Boo. de Biol. 
(Fa I is, 1893), V ; F. 0 . Evk, Sympathetic 
Nerve Cells and their Bas<*phile Constituents 
in Prolonged A<'tivity and Repose, J. of 
Fhyaiol. (1896), xx ; C. A. Pi'GNAT, Sur les 
niodillcations histologi<|nes des cellules ner- 
veuses dans I’elai de fatigue, C. R. de TAcad. 
d. Sci. (Pari.s, 1896), exxx ; L, Jacodsiuin, 
Ceber das Aussehen d. motoiiechen Zellon 
ini Vordcrliorn de.s Riicke.rnnarks nach Knhe u. 
H linger, Neurol. (.’entralbJ. (1897). xvi. (Ti n.) 

(2) .Muscular: see Fatigue (mental), 
Musci.e, and Mu.^rui AH Si nsation (3). 

Fault (moral) ( J..at. fuUere, to deceivoj : 
Ger, .Fe/ifeVy ^Scituhl (guilt); Fr. ital, 
fallo. IJseil without jirecise definition for 
(i) a less serious moral defect; (2) a loss im- 
portant morally wrong or theologically sinful 
act; (3) the fact of ros(Kvnsil)ilily for moral 
or other evil cvuneipiences. 

I Rousseau says in Emile, * it is better to 
commit a fault (sense 2) tlian to contract a 
vice.' The expression, * it i.s bis fault,’ illus- 
trates meaning (3); cf. also the distinction 
among sins a.s venial, heinous, &c. See Sin, 
Wrong, and Vite. (j.m.b.) 

Fear (AS. />/*]: Ger. Furcht'\ Fr. peuTy 
crainte (higliev forms); Ital. pauray timore 
(b i glier). ( 1 ) A n emotion , iirisi ng in a situat i on 
dciuandiiig practical adjustment ; but of such 
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A iiatui'e as to ilisaljle and disconcert either! 
l)y its strai)<jeiiess or by the threat of ap- 
proacliihg evil. In intense fear no form of 
adjustment may be pc^ssible excejit evasion or 
escape; and in czticme cases even those are 
impossible. (G.r.s., j.m.b.) 

(2) The emotion arising from the Expecta- 
tion (<l. V.) ol what is disagreeable. In this 
sense fear is contrasted with Ijope, as in the 
expression * hopes and fears.* See Hope and 
Dk.spaik. g.f.s.) 

(1) Fear belongs to the primary emotions, 
i.e, to those which are found at every level of 
mental development above the mere sense 
reflex. It may have its source eitlier in tlie 
disconcerting strangeness or obtrusiveness of 
an occiinencc, or in previous painful experi- 
ences connected wdth tlie tjlvjcct which <»cca- 
sions it. 8omo wiiters (e. g. Spencer and 
li. M. Stanley) have laid one-sided emphasis 
on the second mode of origin. Spencer seems 
to identify fear (at least in its primitive 
form) with the rcvixal of past painful experi- 
ences witli connected motor activities. ‘To 
have in a slight degree such psychical states as 
accompany llie reception of wounds, and are 
experienced during flight, is to lie in a state 
of what w^e call fear* { 1 *»y(-holo(jy^ viii. 213). 
H. M. Stanley agi ees in ufliimii.g that ‘ we 
can only hove tlie pain of fear so fa.i as we 
have experienced pain.* lint he denies, with 
good reason, that the pain of fear is merely 
a reoccui rence. of the prcA ums painful experi- 
ences on which it depeiuls. Yet he goes to 
the other extreme in emphasizing a supposetl 
‘pain at pain.' lloth Stanley and Spencer 
seem to neglect tlie other possible occasion of 
fear — the startling and disconccitir.g etfcct of 
a strange, sudden, or violently ol>tru.sive oc- 
cnrrence. Ihit this is an undoubted condition 
of great importance, even in primitive forms 
of the emotion. The contrast between mean- 
ings (l) and (2) is that hetween lower or 
organic and higher or intellectual Emotion 
(q.v.). 

Literature: Daiiwin, Expression of Emo- 
tions, 290 if.; Mosso, Fear (Fug. trans.); 
Si'KNCEU, Princ. of Psychol., viii. 213; H. M. 
Stanley, Evolutionary Psychol., chap, vii ; 
W. James, Principle.:*, ii. 396,41 5,446; Stout, 
Manual of Psychol. On the genetic relation 
betw een fears of the two sort.-*, see ScHiNKiDun, 
I)er thieribche Wille, and Baldwin, Social 
and Eth. Interpret., chop, vi, (o.f.s.-j.m.il) 

Fear (in religion), (i) A self-regarding 
emotion wliich had widespread influence on 
the character of religious thought and piac- 


tices, especially in the higher aninustic stage 
when sacrificcH, magic, &c., became prevalent. 

At the same time, it should be noted that this 
influence may be easily exaggerated. For it 
has to be remembered that, after ceremonies 
had crystallized sufticiently, their due observ- 
ance often transformed fear into confidence — 
confidence born of the realized propitiation of 
the cause of terror. It is customary to trace 
this pba.^^e of fear to the feeling of Depen- 
dence (q.v.): hence such a fiunoiis phrase as 
‘Primus in orbe decs fecit timor' (Statius, 
iii. 661). 

(2) In religions wdiich contain a strong 
moral infusion, representing a much higher 
stage than that alluded to above, fear commonly 
implies conviction of misdeeil. Hero ‘con- 
science doth make cowards of us all.' 

The self-regarding emotion gives place to 
an altruistic tendency caused by the connection 
wdiich ‘conscience' forms with the object of 
vvorsliip. Such phrases ns ‘ Perfect love casteth 
out fear' (i John iv. 18), and ‘ The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wdsdoin' (l*s. cxi. 10), 
point to a devotion which obliterates mere 
self, and by this very fact lifts man to the 
highest religious level. Of. Relkiiun (psycho- 
logy of). 

Literature: A. RiWille, Prolegomena to the 
Hist, of Koligions (Png. trans.), 30 f., 67 f. ; 
rEKTiMtlLLEK, licligionspliilosoplue, 32 f. The 
subject is treated incideutally in all competent 
woi'ks on primitive civili/ation. (m.m.vv.) 

Fechner, Gustav Theodor. (1801-87.) 
A Gorman scientist, educated at Sorau, Dres- 
den, and Leipzig (in meilicine), wdiere he be- 
came pr<»feH.^or of physics, 183.4-9. lie w'lote 
on a wdde range of subjects, and c(Httributed 
much to aesthetics, p.sycliopln^ics, ethics, and 
the theory of electricity. See the next tepic. 

Fechner's Law: Ger. das Fechiier sclie 
Gesetz] Fr. loi de Fechner; ital. Uyge di 
Fechner. A deduction made by Fechner from 
Wehek's IjAW ((]. V.), ami called hy him ‘law 
of intensity' (Massgesetz), stating that the 
intensity of sensation increases as the loga- 
rithm of the stimulus. 

Expressed as an equation, called the ‘ mea- 
surement formula' (Massformel), it is 
/ = C log S, 

in which I is the intensity of sensation, S the 
stimiiluy, and C a constant to be determined 
for different senses, difl*ereiit individuals, &c. 
If just noticeable differences in sensation are 
proiwrtional part-s of the stimulus (Weber's 
law), and if the just noticeable difference^ 
including the threshold, may be used as a 
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unit for measuiing fiensution, Fechiicr s law 
is valid, but these assumptions are questioned 
by many authorities. Wundt and other writers 
do not distinguish the law of Fecinior from 
Weber s law. See the literature cited iiiHer 
Psychophysics and Whuep’s Law, and in 
Biiujoo. G, I, d. (j.M^'K.c.) 

Feder, Johann Georg Heinrich. ( 1 7 40- 
1825.) A German who became professor of 
philosophy at Gottingen, 1768-97, and then 
director of the Geuigianuiii at Hanover until 
his deat)i. 

Federation [Lat. foederare^ to league 
together] : Ger. Bundesslaat, Staatenhund ; 
Fr. ef at federal; Ital. {con-)fedeTazione. A poli- 
tical community formed by the combination 
of a number of smaller communities which 
remain distinct, although united. 

The only statement whicli can be made 
about all federations is that tliey liave their 
origin in a pact or treaty. In oilier respects, 
they diflPer very widely among themselves. 
Some federations have been little more than 
leagues of sovereign states. Tlie federal pact 
has tiiffered from an ordinary alliance chiefly 
in its greater permanence. (f.c.m.) 

Feeble-inindedness : Ger. Schwac/mnmg- 
keit, IkiichrdnMlwt; Yv.faihlesae mentale; Ttal. 
mmplicitii di ^pirito. A minor degree of 
defective intelligence. Of, Idiocy, and Imbp> 

CIMTY. (J.J.) 

Feeling [AS. Ger. Gefiihl; Fr. 
sentiment ; Ital. ifentimmto (an impeifect 
remlering of feeling and <»efulil. The Latin- 
Italian forms fail to reflect the shades of 
moaning of feeling and sentiment in the ab- 
stract— E.M.). Consciousness as experiencing 
modifications abstracted from (1) the deter- 
mination of objects, and (2) the determination 
of action. 

Despite the 'current controversies nliout 
feeling and the wide diflereuces of usage — 
both of which are equally embarrassing in tlie 
other modern languages — and indeed because 
of them, a certain disfiosition has sprung up 
to adopt a wide sense of the term as against 
the narrower usages. The above definition 
aims (1) to recognize Mdiat is historically 
common in the ustigcs of the languages having 
the equivalent terms. This excludes a variety 
of special definitions. (2) It aims to mark off 
a pliase of mental life which current jisychology 
recognizes with great unanimity, and more or 
less adequately expresses in various statements 
of the 80-cnlled ‘ threefold classification,' know- 
ledge, feeling, and will, and which is fixed 
also in popular speech. (3) It allows unre- 


stricted analysis looking toward further de- 
termination of feeling and its characters — 
pleasure, pain, excitement, Ac. — and also of 
its psychopln sical explanation by ‘ incoming " 
or ‘outgoirig' currents, by central processes, 
or what not. (4) It al.so admits free genetic 
inquiry into tlie stages of feeling, from the 
simplest, where object and actioii-deteimina- 
tion may be held to be absent or to li^ve any 
degree of conscious presence, up to the highest 
emotions, where these determinations may be 
so prominent that feeling can be a.ssumed only 
by abstraction. (5) It allows both the aiialvtic 
and the genetic discussion of the liedonic 
problem, making no preliminary decision on 
such matters as indifierence, inliihition, tinsioii, 
summation, Ac. 

The growing demand for such a broad defini- 
tion shows itself in the currency attained by 
tlie word atl'ection, with its adjective form 
alTective; and the fact that the ad jective is more 
widely used than the noun indicates, in so far, 
tliat feeling is an abstraction from a concrete 
state of mind. (The use of tlie adjective alTec- 
tive seems to have come into English through 
the French.) Moreover, the noun aficction is 
applied to the abstraction itself considered as 
a hypothetical element in the mental life. 
This has tim danger of leading to the misuse 
of the abstraction -a danger pointed out as 
real also in the case of Conation (<|.v.) — and 
the fiiilnre to start out from the concrete. The 
recommendation accordingly is (i) that Feel- 
ing be used for this phase of experience in its 
coinl)iiiation, with knowledge and will, in 
a concrete state of mind, i. 0. as a coinciously 
made abstraction from a richer whole ; (2) that 
Aflective be employed as synonymouB with 
feeling used adjectively; and (3) that AtTec- 
tioii bo used for the purely liYpotlielical ele- 
ment wdiich underlies the concrete manifesta- 
tions of feeling. This is carried out in the 
definitions of Akffct, AvFf:(;TiVK(or Fkelino) 
Tone, and Affection (see those terms). 

Literature : the general works on psycho- 
logy, and also the works cited in Biblioo. 
G, 2, « — especially the diecussions of Hamil- 
ton, Wundt, Lehmann, Ladd, Waud, Stout, 
Baldwin. James’ usage is erratic here, as 
in other cases. Special questions concerning 
feeling are noted under Pain and Pi.easuke, 
Emotion, and (Classific ation (of the mental 
fuiictions). (J.M.B., G.F.S.) 

Feeling (aesthetic). ( i ) The afl’ect i ve thrill 
arising U|>oii the contemplation of beautiful or 
impressive, objects; the capacity of resiK)use 
to aesthetic stimuli. (2) Tl»e atmosphere or 
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emotional tone characterizing the whole or 
any part of an aesthetic object. 

The history of the ajialysis of aesthetic 
feeling as such is intiniatily bound up with 
the developnient of psychology. J^liito and 
Aristotle both developed theories of pleasure 
and pain, and subsequent pbilosopbic wj iters 
elal)orate more or lo>s upon tlieir views. liut 
it is not until the time of Kant and his iiu- 
mediate predecessors tliat we meet witli a 
really serioiis attempt to differentiate feeling 
as an elenumt of aestln'tic experiences, and 
sulMuit it to critical examination. Sulzer, 
writing under the influence of Leibnitz, 
may be mentioned as the tirst to carry out 
such a systematic analysis. JJe linds in ft-eliiig 
the essential characteristic t>f primitive con- 
sciousness. The pleasure actually felt in the 
lieantiful, he insists, is to he referred to the 
increased feeling of mental activity — a doctrine 
closfly 1 elated to Aristotle’s theory of pleasure 
— altlnaigh Ijo admits witl» tlie WoliDans that 
the nature of lieauty itsidf rests upon perfect 
unity ill ])lurality. Tetens and Kant are 
largely responsible for tlie adoption of the 
term ft eling ((lefiihl) to designate the agree- 
able aial dlsagreciihle aspect of conscious 
pn-ocesses, the term sensation (Knqdiudung) 
having generally been used Viefore. Kaiit’s 
development of the piim-iple of aestlietic judg- 
ment involves a recognition of the significance 
on the one hand of aesthetic feeling merely as 
such, and on the other hand an elaboration of 
the more distinctly iiitiHectual factors entering 
into aesthetic exjieriences. For him the act 
in wliicli lieanty is perceived const i lutes essen- 
tially an implicit, judgment in terms of feel- j 
ing. Tiiis judgment rots ultimately upon tlie i 
adaptation of tlie i)erct?ived object to our mental i 
capacities. Under the intiuence of interests 
which were more distinctly ethical, lloim-, 
Hutchcf-ori. Shaftesbury, Burke, and other 
Kngli.-h \vritc?rs developed an analysis of teel- 
ing whicli, despite its sliortcoming.s, marks 
a distinct advance in the attempts to un- 
ravel the comple\iti<*s of aesthetic experi- 
ence. Thus Shaftesbury reduces the moral 
Reuse and tlm nnse for beauty to a funda- 
mental regard in the mind for harmony 
and proportion wherever found. Hutcheson 
goes furtlier, and iiuiintains that we pos- 
sess an ‘internal sense/ through which we 
perceive beauty. This, too, is appirently 
much wliat Burke inean.s, when lie sjieaks 
of ‘taste’ as a name for the faculty wdlh 
which we judge works of art. Coming to 
more recent treatments, we may meniiou the 


tendency shown by certain aesthetic iaiia toward 
the recognition of feeling ns tlie basal aestbetic 
category, from which aestlietic theory should 
proceed. This movement is in somewliut defi- 
nite antithesis to tlie logical, ethical, and meta- 
physical trend of tliose writers who empliasize 
more particularly form and content as the 
fundamental aesthetic elements. Kostliii, Car- 
riere, and Bosaiiquet may serve as illustrations 
of the latter trend ; Kiiclimann, Horwicz, and 
Marshall of the former. Cf. Sentimknt. 

Litenilure : for general treatises, see Aks- 
TUKTics ; indications under .Feeling; Nau- 
i.owsKV, DiisOefiihlslehen (1884), Lehmann, 
Uanpti;esi Ize des meiischlichen (.Jeiuhlalehens 
(1892); (iHOos, Eiiileitung in d. Aesthetik ; 
llAJiTMAXN, Aestlietik (1886-7); Maksiiall. 
IViin, UJeasure, and Aesthetics (1 894). (J.R.A.) 

Feigning (in biology) : see >M a ke- he lj eve 

( 3 )- 

Felapton : see Mood (in logic). 

Felicific | l^at. /c/?>, bappy, fae>re, to 
make] : tier, tjlifckhrinvjeml ; Fr. uyrPahle, qui 
donne le b rnh ur^ risant au hodhfffr ; I tal. /<?//- 
Citure (verb). Tending to pioduce happiije>s. 

'Diat the morality of conduct «lcpemis upon 
its lelicitic consetpiiiiccs is the the.^^is of 
Kudaemunism ajid of Hedonism. 8ee tho^e 
terms. (w.r.s.) 

Felicity : Qv\\OliivJc \ Yr, felndte b ; 

[ill], flicltd. Haitinesk, and Felu iuv. 

Female j Lat. femma, a wonnm j : Ucr. 
■weiblich^9 llViff:/?. ; Ital. 

That organi.^^ni which produces ova or ovules. 

Tlio (liffereiitiation of tlie sexes forms an 
iiiterosting- subject of study both in botany 
anil zoology. Tii<i theory ol evolution iuis 
given it prominence. Associau-d with the 
ditferentiarion of i-ex theiv has been a differen- 
tiation in the seximl individuals giving rise to 
the seiamdary Sexual Charaotej<s (q. v.). 

LiUrniinre: (.). Ukktwjg, Die Zelle u. die 
(lewebe (1893); V. DelAGK, Structure du 
ProtophiBina et rUdiredite (i89;-j); (}e.ddes 
andTiioMsoN, Kvolutionof Sex( 1889). (c.Ll.m.) 

Feminism : see Effeminacy. 

F^nelon, Francois de Salignao de la 
Mothe. (1651-1715.) r>orii at JVrigord, 
France, he went to tire University of Caliors 
ill 1663 ; afterwards, to the college of ricBsiu. 
He began preaching in 1666, went to the 
seminary of St. Sulpice, and received holy orders 
about 1675. 1678 lie became superior of 

the order of Nouvelles Catholiqiies, and iu 
1686 wo« sent by Louis XIV to Poitou to 
conveH Protestants. He became preceptor to 
the duke of Burgundy iu 1689; tutor to the 
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duke of Anjou m 1690, and to tlie duko of 
Berri in 1693; inem])cr of the French Aca- 
demy the same year ; aiTlihishop of Cambray 
in 1695. He died ut Cambray. 

Ferguson, Adam, (1723-1816.) A 
Scottish philos’Oi»her and historian, educated 
at St. Andrews and Kdinbuigh. He was 
ordained in 1745. He was professor of 
natural pJiilosophy at Edinbmgh, 1759-64; 
professor of moral philosophy, 1764-85. He 
was one of the coinniissioners s<'iit from 
Englai.d to the United Slates to eflect peace 
in 1778. 

Ferio, Ferison : see Moon (in logic). 
Ferrari, Giuseppe. (1811-76.) Italian 
historian and [>hilosoph(r. Born at Milan, 
and educated in law at Pavia. He devoted 
himself to literature. In 1840 he was chosen 
pi olV.-soi- of philosophy at Rorlicfort, and later 
at Strasslmrg. lie was removed from the 
latter position on account of his communisfic 
i<le5is. In 1848 he was reinstated at K>tiH6.s- 
l)nri:’, but again removed. In i <859 he ref urned 
t(i Italy. and l)ecamcprolessorof );hiloso)>hy llr.Nt 
iit 'I'uriii. then at Milan, and tinally at Florence. 

Ferrifliuigi. (1826-95.) liorn atPologna; 
sindiod at the Paris Normal School. He was 
made professor of history iii tlie Istiiuto di 
I'erfezionamento at Florence in 1863, and in 
1871 hocaine professor of theoretical plulo- 
s'Ojdiy at tiie University of Romo. On the 
deatli ot Mamiani in 1885, he hrcaine editor of 
Filoso/ia dill** Sciwk' iudiam, the title of which 
he altered to IHviata ituliavd di FiloHojla, He 
was eclectic, show'ing chiefly the influence of 
his French tjaiiiing and of Mamiani and the 
Italian inetaiilivsicians. 

Ferrier, James Frederick. (1808-64.) 
A Scotti.sh moral philosoplier, horn at K<lin- 
burgh ami educated at ^lagdalen Cullege, 
Oxford. In 1842 h© became pr(‘fessor of 
bistory at Edinburgh, and in 1845 pnifessor 
of moral philosophy at St. Andrews. Ilis fame 
rests on his IvstituUs of Mekiphyslcs. 

Ferrier’s Experiment: Otu*. Ferrier seiner 
Versnch) Fr. eaiiH^rimce de Ferrier; Ital. 
e^jMrvmmto di Ferricr. An experiment, de- 
vised by 1 ). Ferrier, in di.sproof of ‘innerva- 
tion Bciistttions ’ supposed to arise from efferent 
nervous processes. 

The effort exi)ericnoed when there is vigorous 
thought of a movement, but no execution of it, is 
shown by FerricF s experiment (as e.g. holding 
the finger on the trigger of a gun and making 
the usual effort, while the finger is held still) to j 
consist of respiratory sensations and sensations ! 
fr^ni actual movement of other muscles. 


Literature : D. Febkiek, Functions of th« 
Brain (and ed.), 386 ; Sanioki), Coui^e in 
ICxpei*. Psychol., expt. 38. ( 35 .B.T.-J.M.B.; 

Fertility [Lat. fertilise fruitful, from 
ferre^ to bear] : Ger. Fnichtharkeity Zeuynnijs- 
fdJdijkeit ; ¥r.fertilite{fecondUe) ; Jtii\.ff:rfiiitd 
{fecoTidita), The power of producing a rela- 
tively large number of young by sexual re- 
production. 

It is a somewhat vague term, .since such fer- 
tility may be due to several di.stinct causes. The 
‘ gross ferlilily ' of a .sj)ecies is the ratio of the 
number of parents to the number of fertilized 
germ-cells, which is approximately the num- 
ber of ova matured. 8pccie.s difler widely in 
this respect ; in some cases thousands of eggs 
are produced, as in many fish, in other oases 
only a few, or even one at a time, as in man. 

The ‘net* (or ‘effective,' see below) fertility 
of a species is the ratio between the number 
of parents and the number of offspring which 
reach sexual matin ity. Owing to the destruc- 
tion of large numbers of young, it floes not by 
<any means follow that a species will numeri- 
cally increase because its gross fertility is 
, very great. See Natitbal SKi.F.rTiox. 

Fertility is, of course, subject to individual 
variation and modilicalion. See Stkkiuty. 
jThat fertility is inherited has recently been 
|.shownj by Karl Pearson, to whom the distinc- 
[ tioii between ‘ gross ' and ‘ net’ fertility is due. 
As a rule species wddeh differ considerably 
in structure are not fertile inter se, Bee 
Hybrid. (e.s.o.) 

Tlie term ‘effective* fertility is suggested 
to bring out tlie evolutionary significance of 
I Pearson's distinction : only those individuals 
I of the utfspriiig which live to exercise the re- 
productive capacity are ‘effbetive' or signi- 
ficant as representing the feitility of their 
jiaronts. The idea that fertility is correlated 
with other character.s — taken with the idea 
that fertility is inherited — lies at the founda- 
tion of Pearson's theory of Reproductive 
j (or Ge^^ktio) Bej.ection (q. v,). (j.m.b.) 

I Literature : Ch. Darwin, Origin of Species 
(1859), and .\nimals and Plants under Domes- 
tication ; K. Pearson, The Chances of Death, 
i (1897) ; ^lathcmatical CVmtrib. to the Theory 
of Evolution, vi, Philos. Trans. Roy. Sue., v. 
192 (1899); and Grammar of Science ( 2 nd 
ed.), chap, xii ; see also under the topics 
referred to. (e.s.g.) 

Fertilisation \h\\i,fertilis, fruitful ] : Gt?r. 
BefrudUumj; !>. fecondation; Ital. fecon- 
daziane. Of animals: the proce.ss which occurs 
[ in all cases of sexual reproduction, consisting 
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essentially in the union of two cells, derived The term was applied by the Portuguese in 
generally from different parents, and termed West Africa to the small objects, sti«^ks and 
ies])ectivoly in animals the Ovum (q. v.) and stones, claws, plants, &c., venerated by the 
the Spekmatozoon (q. v.). natives, which they interpreted as charms. The 

Of plants : the process by which the pollen French and English adopted the meaning from 
is conveyed to the stigma. the Portuguese, although bothlanguagesali'eady 

Modern views of fertilization or fecundation had the word: * And French she spak ful faire 
ore intimately associated with the later develop- and fetysly ' (Chaucer). The term was first 
ments of the Cell Theoey (q. v.). Newport used in a scholarly sense by de Brosses, 1760, 
in 185 4 observed the penetration of the ovum and its modern use is due to Tylor, Lubbock, 
})y the spermatozoon in tlie case of the frog, and Schulze. 

O. Hertwig showed in 1875 that in an egg Fetichism is an important factor in the 
fertilized by a spermatozoon there are two natural religions of primitive peoples. Any 
nuclei : one due to the spermatozoon ; the object may become a fetich, but there i» a 
other that of the ovum itself. Later re.«iearch natural tendency to select, for the einbodintf*nt 
has sliown that the ebsential feature of for- of hidden power, orld ami uniisUal bits of sthiie, 
tilization is the union of a sperm-nucleus of twigs, bark, root, corn, claws Of bird or b#ast, 
paternal origin with a germ-nucleus of mater- teeth, skin, feuthors, human and animaj re- 
nal origin. The meaiiing of the process is ina ins, and a host of curious tiriflc.s that cl/n me 
still mbjndice. According to some (Biitchli, discovers. The fetich becorafs a charm ifrhich 
1876), its purj)ose is to afford an irnjMjtus to may be worshipped, pray(?d to, or pitted, and 
the cell-divisions necessary for development, thus may become the moahs of securing the 
According to others (Weismann, 1891), its good things and avoiding the ills of life. If 
purpose is to secure a sharing of those nuclear tii.saster ensut* the feiic-h may be trodden on 
elements (chromosomes), which are perhaps and beaten until a change of luck produces 
the hearers of heretlity, and which, according apologies and proniisSe of future regai d. The 
to some recent observers, remain separate fetich need not be the actual abiding-place of 
throughout all cell-divisions, so thtit each coll the spirit, hut may be connected with it in 
contains chromosomes derived genetically some symbolic or mystic maiiner. Likewise, 
both from those of the sperm and from tbose too, injury workt‘d upon the represoiitativi^ or 
of the ovum. Weismann regards the proce.S8 ctligy may redound by sympathetic magic 
as productive of variation ; II aeckel as a means u|Km the original, it thus may become a form 
of checking variation. Another view (Btjveri, of witchcraft, which in turn leads to counler- 
1887) to some extent coinhirus the theory of charms and magical preventives. The doctrine 
impetus with that of hereditary sharing. The is closely related to the sjdrit tlieory of disease, 
speimatozoon is by many held to supply the and to the general animibtic concc})tionB (see 
CenteosOM-E (q. V.) which is effective in the of both nature and religion wliich 

division or cleavage of tlie ovum, the chromo- are so closely merged in primitive thouglit. 
Bomes being the hereditary substance which is Literature -. Tylob, Primitive (. -ultnre, ii. 
thus divided, while the ovum supplies the cell- 143 ff., and elsewhere ; Scuultzb, Dcr Fctidi- 
fiubstance which surrounds the dividing nuclei, ismus (Eng. tnins. in Humboldt Library), 
Artificial chemical fertilization has recently and references tbere given. Also references 
l)een experimentally produced by Loeb (Amer. under Religion (evolution of). (j.j.) 

J. Physiol., iii, Oct. 1889; iv, Jan. 1901). Petich (in pathology). In certain perver- 
See Pabtuenogenesis. sions of the sexual instinct, the pej son, part of 

Literature: see EMBBYOLOcy, and Cell the Iwdy, or particular object belonging to the 
Theoby. (C.L1..M.) person I>y whom the impulse is excited, is 

Peaapo, Pestino : see Moon (in logic). called the fetich of the patient. So used by 
Petich (or-ish)and Petichi8m(or*shi8m, Lombroso and Binet {FetichiefUMdanB T Amour), 
or -cism) [derivation, sec below] : Ger. Fetisch, Cf, Pebveksion (sexual). (B.M.) 

Fetischismzts ; Fr. fHiche^ fUirhisme) Ital. Peudal System : see Tenure. 
fetlcciojeticismo. Any object to which peculiar Peuerbach, Ludwig Andreas. (1804- 

potency is attached by reasou (1) of the sup- 72.) A German philosophicaL writer. Born at 
posed indwelling of a deity or spirit; (2) of Laiidsbut, educated at HeidiH berg and Berlin 
its being regarded as a sign, token, or repre- in theology and philosophy. jBecaine a Docent 
sentationof such spirit; or (3) of some intrinsic in Erlangen, 1828-32, but injured bis chance 
peculiarity in structure, origin, &c. of promotion by a public deniU of immortality. 
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He lived for a long time on liis own property commentaries to each. He claiinetl to harrao- 
at Ansbach, writing prolifically. In i86o lie iiize Platonism with Christianity, and founded 
moved to liochenberg, near Nuremberg, where a school of mystics which included Reuchliii, 
lie died. Agrippa of Nettesheim, Ramus, Telesino, and 

Piat (of will) [Lat.]: Gev^WUhiisentseKlmsi others. He with others opposed Pomponatius. 
Fr. diemon rolontaire ; Ital. decistone. Tlie Fidelity of Reproduction : Ger. 
state of consciousness which exists in the mo- jyroduktiomircue ; i^v.JhMlile ds reiiroduciiitn \ 
merit of deciding between alternative courses lioX, feddta di rijrroduzione, A phrase intro- 
of action. The negative form of fiat, i.c. the duced by Muller and Kiilpo for the relative 
fiat to stop, check, inhibit, &c., has been called accuracy of memovy. 

‘veto* or ‘ iiegat.* Its investigation is tlieoretically imp^ntaJ^t, 

Literature: (fiat) James, Princ. of Psychol., as l>earing upvni the older assocvalioniat theory 
ii. 501, 526, 561, 568; (veto) Baldwin, Feel- that ineinory, recognition, &c., imply the com- 
ing and Will, chap. xv. (0.1.8.— j . m . 11.) paiison of a given impression with its memory 

Fibre and Fibril : sec Nekvous iSit stem, i*nage. The mctluxl of ‘ reproduction * (see 
III. Memoiiy, ex2)(?riments on) aims to secure its 

Fichte, Immanuel Hermann von. quantitative rutasurement. (k.u.t.-j.m.h.) 
(1797-1879.) German plnlosojilier, son of Li ter attire \ KiijiPK, Outlines of Psychol., 

Johann Gottlieb Fichte. Educated in philo- 197, 207; Kknnedy, P.sychol. Rev., v. (1898) 
logy in Berlin, his father’s system of philosophy 477 (with bibliog.); Bentley, Amor. J. of 
attracted liiin, and he devoted himself to it. ]\sychol., xi. i ff. ; Angkll and Hah wood, 
He o[qn).sed llegnl, and in 1836 hecanie pro- ibid., 67 ff.; citations under Memoby (exiieri- 
fessor of philosophy at Bonn; 1842-63 at nients onb 
Tiihlngon. After 1863 he lived in private Fides: see Bona PTdes. 
life at Stuttgart. Field of CousciousnesB : Oer. Umfanfj 

Fichte, Johann Gottlieb. (1762-1814.) des Ikwnssfst ins : Fr. champ la cm$cunce\ 
A German philo.sophcr. Baron von Miltitz lirX.camp') deUacosd^nza, Consciousness, with 
placed the lad successively in the family of all that is in it at any one time, considered as 
a clei’gymaii at Niederau, at the town school a spread-out area. 

at Meissen, and at the Pi inccs’ Scliool of The ‘ field * is analogous with field of 
Pfoida, >vhcr4; he read Goethe, Wieland, and vision in many details, attention being likened 
Leasing. Studied theology at Jena and Leipzig, to fixation, inai tent ion to indirect vision, the 
He read ?ipino/a and Wolff, and became movements of attention to the exploration of 
a fatalist. After several years s^jent as the field of regard. ‘ Area of consciousne.ss ' 
])rivjd e tutor in Zui ich, he returned to Leipzig is often emi)lo\ed to tramslate Umfaiig dcs 
(1790) and studied the Kantian critujue.**, Bewusstseins, cf^pecially when the German 
In 1794 he liecauie professor of philosophy at phrase is used to denote the ajipivhension of 
Jena, where he met Goethe, Scliiller, Wieland, the maximum number of successive stimuhi- 
llerder, Humlioldt, and Jacobi. He also fell tions (sounds, &c.) in a single pulse of attciition 
into coiTespvUuleiicc with Reinhold, whom he without readjust metit; but ‘ of conscious- 
bad succeeded at .Jcn.i, the Schlegels, Tieck, ness ' is better in this latter sense. (j.m.d.) 
Sclielling. and Novalis. In 1799, charged The field of cotisciousness varies with indi- 
wdth atheism, di.sclaimed as an exponent of viduals, with conditions of attention, wi(h 
the ciitical philosojihy by Kant, ami criticized states of health or disease. Remarkable nar- 
severely for a work on the French Revolution, rowing of the field ocoui s in states of distrac- 
he resigned his jwsition and withdrew tv) tioii, in certain anaesthesias, in suggestive 
IVrlin, where he became rector of the new (notably hypnotic) states, in the psychoses of 
University of lV‘.rlin. Fichte’s system is often fixed ideas. For the distinctions of parts of 
designated Ethical Idealism. He died at Berlin, the field with respect to vividness or degree, 
Fioiuo (Ficinus), Marsiglio (Marsi- sec Sducon scions. (p.j.-j.m.b.) 

gliufl). (I433-99-) Celebrated Italian scholar Lileralure: the psychologies generally, es- 
and philosopher. He was carefully educated peeially Wundt and James. Experimental 
by Cosimo de’ Medici for a position at the bead studies have been made principally on the 
of an academy of Platonism, which was after- Span op Consciousness (q, v.). (j .m.b.) 
wards founded (1460). The art of printing Field of Regard: Ger. JJlickfdd; Fr. 

invented, and Ficino translated into Latin the champ de regard; Ital. campo di sguardo^ 
entire works of Plato and Plotinus, adding The space which can he tiaverscd by the 
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reganl of tlio moving eye; the fixation field 
of tlu‘ eye whon moved. Where only di-tant 
olijects come into consideration, it stands to 
the fiel<l of vision as the projection of an un- 
cliaiiging retinal image stands to the projection 
of th<' letina itself. 

Litcratwre : IlKLMHOiiTZ, Phy.^iol. Optik 
(2nd cd.'), 617, 677, 680; S.\SFOHi>, (‘ourse 
in Exper. Psychol., 1 19, 434; Altheiit, Physiol. 
Optik, 593, 646, 663 f . ; Heking, in Her- 
mann's Hnndh. d. Physiol,, iii. i, 442 ff.; 
Wundt, Physiol. Psycliol. (4th ed,), ii. i2f; f. 
See also Fikud of Vision, (K.n.T.-K.r.s.' 

Field of Toucli : Oer. TaHfi ld; Fr. cAiimp 
tactile irjirely used, amhiguons -L.M.) ; Itil. 
canipo talfile. A plirnse formed after the 
analogy of ‘ field of vision/ fo denote the bum- 
total of tactile sensations aroused l>y stimuli 
acting upon the skin at aiu’^ one time. It is 
thus, so to speak, the ‘ projection * of the skin, 
as the Held of vision is the projection of the 
retina. (f.b.t.-j.m.u.) 

Field of Vision : Oer. Seh feUJ, fredchts/eld 
(Ge^ic'»ft>fir^‘is) ; Vv. chauip ; Ital. camjto 

vi.nvo. Iho siun-tv)tal of visual sensations 
arouseil hy stimuli acting on the unmoved 
retina at any given time. 

* The field of vision is, so to speak, the 
outward piojeetion of the retina, with all its 
iin,‘iges and other peculiarities* (Helmholtz, 
Phf/aioL 213(1 ed., ^79)* The field of 

vision inov«*s, theierore. with movement of the 
eyes. It may be conceived of, in general, as 
a hollow hemis|diere, shifted cornarntrically 
njion a .*«itnilar hemisphere of slightly dilferent 
radius -the Fiklt) of Keuard ((j.v.). 

/jiterafure: Sanford, (’ourse in Exper. 
Psyehol., iig: Wundt, Pliy.siol. I\syc]ioI. 
(4th ed.), ii. [08, 126; Aubekt, Physiol. Ojitik, 
609; H EKING, in Hermann’s Handb. d. 
Pliysiol., iii. r, 351 ; IH-jemiioltz, Physiol. 
f)ptik (2nd ed.), 678, 680. (E.K.T.-K.O.S.) 

Figure (and Figurative) (in aesthetics) 
f fitjura, from /inhere, to form] : Ger. 
(i) Fi(jni\ (2) Bdd (hil/lich) ; Fr. Ji*jure^ 
fljnre; Ital. ////i/ra, /tgnr«//ro. (i » Former 
siiape. consich-reil vvitli espcivicil reference to 
outline. (2) A form or image. (3) A word 
or words used in a sense other than their 
usual rncjining, especially when a concrete 
sensuous image is used to convey an abstract 
coiii'cpt or relation. 

The aesthefic value of figoirative language 
seems to reside mainly in (i) the thrill or 
resonance of feeling wlu*ch is attendant upon 
the sciiKuoiis irnagt* ,• whereas in dealing with 
ah.stract terms the image is relatively vague, 


and the feeling element correspondingly lack- 
ing; (2) pleasurable elements or values of any 
sort attacliing to our experiences suggested 
by tlie imagt; and transferred by association 
to the thought presented ; (3) the recognition 
of an analogy or underlying unity between 
various objects or parts of experi(uice, having 
the aesthetic value of unity in variety. Cf. 
8iy.MiiOU, and U.mty in Variety. (.i.h.t.j 

Figure (syllogistic) : Gt;r. Schhi><sfujur ; 
Fr. /igwrtf dll Hyllofjiume ; Jiyure dd »Ulo- 
gismo. Figur(i‘ is the moditication of the cafe- 
gorical syllogism, const'quent on the relaliou 
in u hiidi the middle term stands to the major 
and minor terms in the premises. 

Each of the possible relations, which— pt^si- 
tion only being taken into account — arc four 
in number, determines a special figure or type 
of syllogism. For eacli iignre ther*^ may he 
formulated special rules, embody ing the par- 
ticular conditions required in order that 
reasoning of that type shall conform to the 
fimdamental gemuMl rules of syllogism. Prac- 
tically, the special rules state the conditions 
necessary to secure for cacii position ot‘ tlie 
middle term that the middle term shall he 
once distributed, and tlnit no term shall be 
di^t^•ihute(l in tin? conclusion which was not 
distributed in the premises. 

Only three figures, those commonly recknned 
as r, II, and HI, were re(a>gnized hy Aiistotle, 
whose grounds for the limitation are not 
explicit and have l)een matter of dispufe. 
What was afterward.s recognized as a TV figure 
WiiH not indeed ignored hy Aristotle, and its 
varieties or moods were elaborately workiial 
out by the earlier Peripatetics, who still re- 
garded them as indirect modific'ations of the 
I tigun?. |ty whom tin? IV figure was (Ex- 
plicitly const ilut.ed, we do not kinjw. Galen, 
on the authority of Averroes, has tln» credit 
edit, hut the matter is d(»uhtt'ul. t 'f. Mood 
(in logic). 

Lifcralurft: IJEnKKWEO.Logik, §103 ; H amir- 
ton, Lect. on Logic, App. X,and Disiiissinns, 
App. I I. A. In modci n lv)gic,diacuasion as to the 
gr«>unds and value of the distinctions of figun; 
was revived hy Ka.vt (sec e.s|)e('ially hi.s tract, 
False Subtlety of tin* Four Syll. Figures, 1762, 
trans. hy T. K, Abbot, in ivant’i^ Introd. 
to J-iOgic, 188/^), and laid some impf.)rtMnce 
assigned fo it by Hamilton, mainly in connec- 
tion with liis d(jctrine of unfigured syllogism. 
See IvEDUCTiON, and Quantiitoation of thk 
Predigate. In Lamberts Neues Organon 
(i, Pt. IV, especially § 232) an attempt is mad© 
to recognize a distinct function for eacli figure, 
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and to formulate for each a principle or 
dictum. HKRUAnT (Lehibuch, § 68) con- 
trasts the I and II figures as 8ul)sunij)tive, 
with the HI figure as substitutive, a dis- 
tinction which is partial!} adopt e<l, though 
without expressive reference to the figure, in 
Lotzk's view of the types of reasoning (L»*gik, 
§§ 97 ff )- (K AO 

Filioqne [Lat.]. The Nicene Creed as said 
in the churcljcs of the West (lioman Catholic, 
Anglic an, Protestant Episcopal in the LFiiited 
States) coiitaii.a the following passage; *I be- 
lieve in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver 
of lift*. Who pioceedetli from the Father and 
the i^on ■ {jUlo(itie)* The italicized words were 
not in the original creed, and emerged first at 
the third Council of Toledo (589). Continued 
controversy with the Am an {cpv.) party doiil>t- 
leaa caused their inscition, which was not 
approved till (Tiarkunagjie’s (oiinciJ of Aix- 
la-< ’hapelle (809). Even the reafter Leo HI 
does not rccoinineud their usage, which, so far 
as the popes are concerned, dates as late as 
Bciu'dict VII I (1014). 

Tlic insertion ot the word raised the in- 
fiueiitial dogmatic controversy concerning the 
‘ single and double procession of the Holy 
Spirit,* over wliioli the final seimration between 
the Eastern and the Western churches took 
pliic<\ It involves the wlndc <picstion of the 
nature uf flic Trinity— Hn essence’ and ‘in 
revelation/ The Bonn Conference of 1875 
(Old C^itliolic) proposed as a substitute ilie 
reading. ‘ 1 believe in the Holy Ghost, Who 
proceeils from tlio Father thromjh the Son.* 

Literature: Ekoi-ukks, Historical Account 
of (lie Addition of the Word ‘ Filioqne ’ to the 
Creed; Lan(i.kn, Die trinitar. Lchrditrerenz 
zw. d, abendl. u. d, rnorgciil. Kirche; Souaff, 
(’retds of Christe ndom, ii, 545 f.; IlowAun, 
T'he Scliism between tJm Oriental and Western 
Churches. (n.M.w.) 

Final and Finality: see Tkleolo(jy. 

Final Cause: see Cause and Effect. 
and I'KLKOLooy. 

Final Utility (abbreviation for ‘ final 
degree of utility'); Ger. Ormzuutzmi] Fr. 
ophelimits; Ital. niilitet Jinale. The iiiten.^ity 
of desire satisfied by the last: increment of a 
commodity purchased or consumed. See Mab- 
QXNAL InOKKMENT. 

About 1870, Jevoua made an iiidependent 
discoveiy of Weber's law in certain new as- 
pects, of which the most important was this: 
that the value of any stimulus is the degree 
of satisfaction obtained from its last repetition, 
and therefore varies inversely with the amount 


(or rather with the rate) at which the stimulus 
is funiislicd. This was expressed by Jevons 
in the pioposition that value dejjcnds not on 
‘ total ’ utility, hut on ‘final * degree of utility. 
Further developments of this matter have been 
made by Say and i'areto. (a.t.h.) 

Finance \ finance ; Med. huL finantiut 
money payment ] ; Ger. Finanz ; ¥r. finances ; 
Ital. fitianza. (i) An orderly arrangcnieiit 
of receipts jiiid expenditures. (2) Especially 
applied to tlie receipts and cx[)cnses ef jiublic 
corporations. (3) A scientific investigation of 
the laws governing these receipts and ex- 
penses. 

A very largo pari of the early literature of 
political economy dealt with public finance. 
In fact oaie of the early German names for the 
science was C ’amoral- Wi^scllschaft (science of 
the exchequer). (a.t.h.) 

Literature ; Adam Smith, Wealtli of Na- 
tions, ii ; E. DE Bakiku, Traite des Impots 
{1862); P. Lebov-Beaumeu, Ihaito de la Sri. 
des Finames (18771; A. AVa(jni:k, Finanzwi^.«. 
(1876 ff.); G. Cohn, Finanzwiss. (1889); 
il. a. Adams, The Sci. of Finance (1898). 

Fine Art: see Art and Akt Thkokiks, 
and Classification (of tlie line arts). 

Finite (in iniitliematics) [ Lat. end]: 
i A (juantity conceived to have some definite 
j value or boundary, as a finite straight lim? 
wliicb is l)ounded by two points between 
which it lies. (s.N.) 

Finite (notion ol): Gor. endlich^ heijrmzt) 
Fr. ymf ; Ital. (f 7 ) The conception of 
any sort of mental object a-s being limited 
or of cxhaustilde quantity. 

The notion of the finite is an abstraction 
which arises in opposition to Infinite (notion 
of, q, V.). The normal object is in a context 
or setting of which it is a definite or limited 
part, ami normal experience thus makes the 
as.suniption of limits without explicit rccogni- 
lioii of them as such. When, however, retlec- 
tion arises iij»on tlie fact of limitation or up(m 
tlie po.'isibility of inexhaustible ijuantity, the 
not ions of the finite and tlie infinite arise 
together. (i.M.n.) 

Fire-worship ; G<u'. Ffiiteranhetung (-c-ult) ; 
Fr. cuUe du fu; Ital. culto del fuoco. Kc- 
ligious observances dirci tod toward fire. 

Allliougb wt?. know numerous fiicts re- 
lating to fire-worship, wliicli testify to its 
wide prevalence among different peojdes in 
various stages of culture, it cannot be said 
that a complete or even systematic account of 
tlie subject is possible as yet. In the lower 
ranges of culture, fire-worship pertains to 
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Animism (q.v.) and Fktichism (q.v.). Fire pos- 
Busses a spirit which must be propitiated. For 
while its influence for good is great, man knows 
but tot) well, from sad experience, its terrible 
pos-sibilit ies lor evil. Forest-fires, hut-fires, and 
the like must have taught those who possessed 
no ujeaus of fighting the flames many a stern 
lesson. At this ^^tage, either the fire is 
worshipped itself, being invested with qualities 
animistically and antliropopatbically, or a 
fire-8[>irit receives adoration and gifts, the 
particular fire used in the worship being, as 
seems most probable, identified at the moment 
with this spirit. On a still higher level of 
culture, this fire-spirit is abstracted from all 
particular fires, and therefore becomes a god — 
usually one god among others, as in Mexico, 
anii.mg the Somites, in the early nnture- 
woi sliip of India and Persia. (The later religion 
of eastern Iran, systematized by Zoroaster, is 
to be distingnislied carefully from this last. 
Here fire gradually became more symbolical 
anti less personal.) At this stage fire is soine- 
tiines a theophany (Exod. iii. 2). The main 
(liflionlties iu dealing with fire-w^orship, a])iut 
from the abounding ob.scurity of the transitimi 
from tlie animistic to the polytheistic stage, 
arise from (l) the use of fire in numerous 
Bacrifices unconnected with fi re- w-orsh ip; (2) 
the fact that worship of fire produced many | 
obsei Vances which, although analogous ti>j 
those connected with sun-worsliip, do not 
belong to the latter; and (3) the fact that 
there is sometimes fire-ray tliology without 
a dev( lopiuent of fire-worship, as in Poly- 
nesia. <Jf. OiJiENTAL Philosophy (Persia, 
India). 

LiUratuTB : Tylor, Primitive Cultnre, ii. 
277 f. (where much literature is cited); Jevoxs. 
Jntrod. to the Hist, of Religion, 229 f. ; 
Luubock, Origin of Civilization, 312. The 
subject is treated incidentally in many ^vorhs 
on primitive society, civilization, and re- 
ligion. (R.M.W.) 

Fission [Tiat. a cleft] : Ger. 77 ieil- 

nny; Fr. scissipffriU \ Jtal. scissipemta, A 
iru'tliod of asexual reproduction among uni- 
cellular organisms, the lower Metozoa and the 
unicellular elements 4»f Metozoa, in which the 
parent (Uvide.s into two, often unequal paits. 
Each half Bulibequeutly grows into a complete 
organism similar to the parent. Tliis process 
of reproduction is called schizogamy. In the 
elements of M<dozoa the resulting daughter- 
cells rarely entirely separate. Cf. A(5Amo- 
GiiNLjiis and Cell Division. (c.Li.M.-ii;.s.G.) 

Fissure j Lwi.Jissura] : Ger. Fissur, Fwrehe; 


Fr. scissure ; Ital. scismra* See Bbain (Glos- 
sary). 

Fit [ME. Jii, a fight] : Oer. Anfall ; Fr. 
attaque ; Ital. attacco {di mah^ &c.). A popular 
terra applied to any sudden paroxysm or 
convulsive attack, but particularly to attacks 
of Epilepsy, Pabalysis, or Apoplexy: see 
these terras. (j.j.) 

Fitness (consciousness of): Ger. GefUhl 
dr/r (Jebereinatimmung ; Fr. mUimmt de la 
congruence (or d* accord)] Ital. sentimento di 
cvmjruii(]f,. A general awareness of congruity 
or incongruity, not involving any definite 
recognition of wlnit the congruity or incon- 
gi uity consists in. It is thought to be an 
important factor in the cojistructive processes 
of Imagination (q.v.). 

Literature : the definition follows Bat.pwin, 
Senses and Intellect, 232-4; Feeling and Will, 
202. (G.F.S.) 

Fitness (in aesthetics) : Ger. ZweckmnS'’ 
gigkeit] Fr. conve nance, Jinalite ] Ital. con^ 
vmimza. Adapt at it »u of means to end. 

As an aesthetic principle this t.ikes two 
distinct lonns, according as the end in <|Ue8- 
tion is external or internal. The former gives 
the piinciple of utility, as the fitness of a 
house fur a givim use conceived as a separate 
matter from tlie liouse itself; the latter give.s 
the principle of intrinsic fitness, as of the 
parts of the house to tlie wliole. If, however, 
in the first case we introduce tlie conception 
of Mioine ' as that whole of which the house is 
a part, we niay think of thf 3 fitness of the 
house to realize the idea or purpose of the 
home, and so the fitness hecoine.s intrinsic. 
This amhigiiily may explain why .some have 
regaulcd fitness as an av?slhetic principle, while 
others decidedly reject it. 

Socrates apparently made fitness, in the 
souse of UHefiiliie.ss, the sijpreme aesthetic 
principle, and Plato allowed it to stand as 
one element, while recognizing, also, an in- 
trinsic beauty. Cicero distinguished sharply 
the use from the beauty of olijccts, though he 
pointed out that the same form may be at 
once the most useful and the most beautiful ; 
anil Vitruvius agreed with him in holding the 
two to W independent, though both enter into 
pel feet architecture, wliich involves ‘firmitas,* 
* utilitas,' and ‘ venustas.* 

In modern writing, tl utchefson’s * compara- 
tive beauty' is nearly the same as intrinsic 
fitness, while Home's ‘beauty of relation' is 
fitness for some external end, I^rke rejtxts 
tlie identification of fitness, which satisfies the 
understanding, w^ith beauty, which appeals to 
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feeling, although each has its place in a work 
of art. Kant gave the problem a new turn. 
He rejected entirely fitness in the sense of 
utility, admitted intrinsic fitness as a con- 
stituent of dependent beauty, and finally made 
adaptation, not to any objective end, but to 
our mental powers, an essential characteristic 
of the beautiful of any soit. With this, 
fitness easily passes from a formal to a meta- 
physical principle. 

In recent aesthetics the principle of utility 
has been discussed chiefly in connection with 
the rcfjuirementa of architecture, where 
lUiskin sets it beside ‘skill* and ‘beauty* 
as an essential factor; Fecbner [Vorschule 
der Aenthetik, i. 203 if.) gives it an aestlndic 
value (i) by association, (2) as exemplify- 
ing the general acsihetic jyrinciplc of har- 
monious co-operation of the parts of a wlude, 
(3) as sliowing a task or idea successinlly met 
or carried out. Hartmann {Aesthetik^ ii, 
1887) gives extended c(»nsideration to the 
conef pf it)!! of intrinsic fitness or adaptation 
to nn immanent end, as it appears in organic 
nature, and furtlier makes usefulness an in- 
dispensable pieroquisite to the })eaiity of all 
tools and structures which belong to inan’.s 
working life. Bautauina i^Seuitt of Beauty, 
1896) considers fitness in the sense of adapta- 
tion to environment, and gives it in<Hrect | 
a<‘)rtln tic value (i) through its t stablisbrnent 
of permanent forms, which then become for 
us the normal or typical ; {2) through associa- 
tion. In the third place, it is the principle 
of organization in the arts (detoiinining the 
.sfyhs of building that .shall 1x3 permanent), 
ai d tlius, 11.S in ( 1 ), plays a part in beauty. The 
rone<*ption of intiinsic fitness lias not received 
spt eial treatment under that term in rteeiit 
writing, liaving passed over appart*ntly into the 
more definite terms of propoition and har- 
mony, or, ill its aspect of conformity to an 
ideal, into certain aspects of tlie concej)tion 
of exprt’ssion. t-arrieie, however, inake.s 
Zweckmassigkeit. in the sense of immanent 
purposivencss, tlie essence of beauty. ‘ Beauty 
is pinceived purposiveness in a pleasing 
form.' Cf. l^KAiTTY. ExrRKSSiON, Hakmonv, 
PROfOimoN, and UxiuTY. (j.n.T.) 

Fitness (in l>iology) : see Fittest (survival 
of the). 

Fitness (in philosojdiy and ethics) : Gcr. 
Artgemf’iisenheit] Fr. coftrmmuce^ amformite.', 
Ital. convmienza, oan/o-mf/d. Being adapted 
or suitable (1) to the nature of tilings, or 
(2) to the constitution of man. 

In both senses, fitness has been taken by 


certain moralists as the standard of right 
conduct. In opposition to Hobbes* doctrine 
of the dependence of morality upon social 
institutions, Samuel Clarke laid stress upon 
‘ eternal and necessary differences of things, 
from which follows the “ fitness '' of certain 
actions antecedently to all positive connuand 
and irresi>t‘ctive of reward or advantage.* 
This conct ption of ‘ fitness ' is common to 
many of the English moralists. It was made 
clearest by It. riicc, who distinguished two 
meanings of the word, viz. ‘ aptitude of any 
means to an end,' and ‘ rectitude.* In the 
latter sense he spoke of ‘fitness or duty.’ In 
both of its meanings he held the term to 1)6 
indefinable — ‘ a simple perception of the 
understanding.’ A less intelb ctAial and move 
aesthetic view of this fitness had been pre- 
viously put forward by iSbaftchbury and 
Hutebehon ; the latter referring to the 
‘peculiar perception of decency, dignity, and 
suitableness of certain actions.* Butler, while 
expressing as.scnt to the view.s of Clarke, lays 
stress himself ujioii snitaliilily to the con.stitu- 
tion of man rather than to the nature of 
things, Paley, on the otlier liand, turns the 
piirase to his own purposes hy regarding it 
as meaning * fitness to produce happiness,* 

I while Bentlmm criticizes it as worthless and 
capable of meaning ‘ wbatever a man likes.* 

Biterafure: S. Clarke, Boyle Lectures 
(1706); Price, Principal Questions^, &c., iu 
Morals (1758). (w.r.s.) 

Fittest (survival of tbe) : Ger. UehHvlthm 
Passendattui; Y \ . iiurrivam'e du plasapte^ 
Ital. sopravvivmza dvl pin adaflo. A phrase 
used to express the eflecl ivo result of the process 
of iiiituiai seufctloii, during the struggle for 
Existen(’K (q. V.), involving survival among 
(f) individual organisms, (2) groups of 
organisms. 

Sugge sted hy Herbert Spencer shortly after 
the publication of Durwin’.s Origin of Sj>ecie 8 , 
it is sometimes used as equivalent to natural 
selection (* natural selection or tbe survival of 
tbe fittest*). But natural selection is the 
process from which the survival of the fittest 
ibllows as a result. The terra * fittest ' is 
ambiguous, from its generality. It suggests 
the question, fittest for what ? To wliich the 
answ‘er is, fittest for the particular environ- 
ment of the organism to which the term is 
applied, environment being used in its widest 
sense as including other organisms, and as 
forming a stage on which may be waged any of 
the torms of ‘ struggle for existence.’ Critics 
forgetful of this have sometimes objected that 
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thote which vsurvive arc not the fittest, e. g., 
in human evolution it is not always the iu- 
tellectunlly or morally fittest or liighest which 
survive. The criticivsra is based on amisappre- 
hension as to the meaning of the term fitness 
in hioingy. Fitness indicates any sort of eiidow'- 
nient or acquirement by which the animal es- 
capes eliinination in the struggle for existence. 
His survival is ipao facto proof of his fitness. 

Litcraiiire: Dauwix, tJrigin of Species 
(18.^9); SrKNCKii, Tiinc. of Hiol. (1863-4): 
works cited umler F.voli:tiox. (c.Ll.m.-j.m.k.) 

Fixation of Memories: Oer. Fixireu dr 
Krintierujigeti (suggf sted); Vv. fixation des 
souvenirs'; Hal. (il) Jissars{ dei ricordi 
This term designates all of the conditions 
under which sense impressions which modify 
consciousneas leave traces or residuals cajmble 
of revival in the foim of images. xP-**) 

Fixation Point: (ler. Fixa(ions}yuyiJdy 
Bticfqmnkt ; Fr. ptdnt de fixation^ point 
(/« If yard] Ital. pnnto di tnira. ‘ la normal 
vision both eyes are so set that tliey fixate 
one and the same external point,’ which is 
therefore termed the tixalion point or point 
of regard (Helmholtz, Physiol. Optik, 2nd 
ed., 617). It is the pvdiit of the tield of 
regard which corresponds to the stimulation 
of Hu? centre of the fovea centralis (cf. Wundt, 
Physiol. Psychol., 4th ed., ii, 99). The primary 
fixation point is the fixation point in the 
primary position for CoNVKROKNCt: (q. v.). 

Literature : Wundt, as cited ; Ukiuno, in 
Hermann's llandb. d. FI»ysiol.,IIL i. 350, 441; 
AunKiiT, Thysiol. Optik, 589. 

Fixed Capital : ( Icr. sbhe/ules Kapilal ; 
Fr. vuj/itaux /ires; capi tale fisso. 1 Per- 

manent investments; in.vtninnnt s ot j»roduc- 
tion whicli are not directly transfornied into 
ariicles ol sale, nor even consumed iii produc- 
tion except Iq'' a gradual process of uttrilioii 
or deterioration. 

Adam Smith defined fixed cajutal as con- 
sist ing of goods wiiich yield a jirofit without 
changing masters; and this is substantially 
Malthus’ detinition. Jticiirdo said that it 
consisted of goods ‘of slow consniiiptkui.' 
Mill defines it as capital wiiicli exists in a 
durable shape, and llic return to wliich is 
spread over a p riod of corre,- ponding dura- 
ti(»n, as distinct fnnn circulating capital, which 
fulfils the whole of Its oMice in tlie production 
in wldcli it is engaged by a siiigh- use. (A.T.H.) 
Fixed Charges: see Kxp^:^sF.. 

Fixed Idea: (ivr.JIxe Idee; Fr. idee fixe, 
(Hjsessioii ; It.al, idea fissa, fissaziooe (k.m ). 
Tlie term fixed idea, w hen ustd in the sense of 


a dchisiom refers to a morbid or false con- 
ception which dominates the reasoning pio- 
ct'sscs of the patient, and forms an integral 
part of Ids insanity. Tlie various forms of 
Monomania (q. v.) may be cited as cases of 
fixed ideas in this sense. It is also used in 
the sense of an Imveuativk Idea (q. v., with 
literature). (J.J.) 

Flesh : see Body, 

Flexor and Fxtensor Muscles [Lat. 
Jiectere, to bend, and extendere., tost retell tuii]: 
Om-. Ikuymuskel, Streckmuskel ; Fr. muscle 
Jlechisstur, muscle extenseur; Hal. muscolo 
\jlessore ed estmsore. Muscles that, either bond 
i (flexor) or straiglitcn out (extensor) a joint, 
j A pair of muscles, one flexor and the other 
extensor, are called antagonistic muscles. Cf. 
Antagonism. A common Oerman expression 
is ‘ Heugcr iirid Strecker.’ For a list of 
flexor and extensor muscles see Quain’s 
Anatomy. (c.Eii.) 

Flexure [Lat. y/r.wra, a bending |: Cler. 
Krihamnny ; Fr. courbuxe ; Ital. Jlessioiu. 
(r) The deviation from a straight line in the 
axis of a body, especially of the medullary 
tube. (2) The regions of such bonding in the 
eiiihiyoidc brain ; cf. Buain (Kmhryology). 

The future configuration of the brain is 
largely determined by these flexures, which ai t^ 
necessitated by inequalities in Ihe development 
of the diflci ent segments of tlie medullary tube, 
especially in the lateral zones. (11. u.) 

Flicker Jliceriau,, to flutter |: (.Icr. 
Flimmeru {^F! acker n, Flatttryi); Yw papiUofe.- 
ment; Ital. scintillfO, scinfillaiwrdo. A visual 
jierccptioii wdiosc condition is inlerinittence 
or intensive alternation of .stimuli, within 
certain time limit.s. 

The limit of flicker, according^ to Helmholtz, 
on rotating disks is passevl, in ditfuse daylight 
or iiiten.se lamplight, at a^speed of 40—50 
rt/tafion.s in one .sec.; in moonligdil or 
candlelight, at a .^pced of 20. Otlier authori 
lies, liowever (e. g. ( ’attcll), coi.sider these 
figures incorrect. Flicker has auditory an<f 
tactual aiiah>gu(?s in heating and tickle, ami. 
like them, is unpleasant. Cf. I'li^rioMK'ntY 
(methods of). (E B.T.-J.M.n. ; 

Literature: IfELMMOT/rz, Thysiol. Optik (2nd 
ed.), 4H9; Fubinoh us, Tsyclnd., 243; KuurE, 
Oiitline.s of Tsychob, 250; Sanfoud, Course in 
Kxper.rsychol.,expt. 161 ; FiCK.in ilennanii's 
Handb. d. Th}>iol., HI. i. 215; Bki.lAbminow, 
Arch. f. Ophtlial., XXXV. i, 25 tf.; MAiinK. 
Thilos. Stud., ix. 384 IT., Ac?. ; Szii.i, Zeitscli. f. 
I’sychoL, iii. 359 if. ; Suha!*1{I.N(;ku, ibid., v. 
385 if. ; ScilKN'CK, Tflitger .s Arch., Ixiv ff. 



FLUCTUATIONS OF ATTENTION — FOLK l^SYCHOLOGV 


Fluctuations of Attention [Lat. jivciti- 
are^ to nn)Vti to and Iro ] : (h r. Smwanktmgpn 
der Aufrnerhsamhdt ; Fr. Ofieillations de T atten- 
tion', Ital. oscillarioni delV attenzvme. if a 
stimulus of minimal intejisity (w^tch-tick at 
Fonie distance, flow of Baud, tuiiiu.i^-fork tone, 
liminiil sniell, &c.) or of miniimil difference from 
its surroundings (light grey on while, dark 
on Llivck) is steadily attended to, the sensation 
is found to disappear and reappear at irregular 
intervals; this is attrilmled to variations or 
‘ lluctuations ' of the attention. 

Attempts have iKcn made to give a peri- 
]>heral exida nation of the phenomenon (fatigut* 
aijd recU]»eiation of the sense organ); but I 
differential exjjeriments have sii])]jortcd tin* I 
hyimthesis that the fluetualions are {*f central 
origin. 

Literature: ^anfoht), Course in ExpeiM 
r.sycii(»l, eN]>1s. 6 1 b, 140 c; Wun dt. Pliysi.*!. j 
Psychol. (4tli ed.). ii. 295. The first investi* I 
ga t ion was made by UnuANTScniTscn (rf. 
Attention, expiriments on). The fiistl 
s\ striiialic tests were c;u ric<l out by N. Langk, | 
Philos. Stud., iv. 390 if. f^ce also Puccola, * 
La legge del tem[)u nei thnonieni ]»sic)iici 
( t ^ ‘ San(Tis, At I i Boc. Aiitrop)!. Roma 
(1897); IL K( KExun, Philos. Stud., viii. 
343 Ihj 1 ^ • ^ 1 A nuE, ilud, viii. 615 if.; E. Pacb, 
ihid., viii. 388 tf. ; J. P. Hyuax, Psychol. Lev., 
iii. 56 ff., and Moling. Sunpl., VI; 11 . O. 
Cook, Amer, J. of Psyoliol., xi. 11 . 

Mii'NSTKUiiKKO, Peitr. z, expor. Psychol., ii. 
69 If. See also Attention (experiments 
01 1 ). ( 1 w T.- 1 M ,-L.M .) 

Fluttering' Heart : see Ili.usions of 
Motion a.nd Movement. 

Folie [Fr. |: (icr. )\\dinmin, Verrifckthcit; 
Fr. (a.s in L«pic); 1 1 al. /0//0T, (scientific). 

The Fi-encli teiin for niadnes.s or insanity; 
Init rrferring more pai ticularly to the loss of 
reason involved in the disorder. 

Alieiuition ( ‘ alienation mentale ’) is a broader 
term wliich refers to all forms of mental 
cliangcH, of whatever origin or nature. Many 
forms of mental disease Inivc be»ui first or 
cliiefly described by the Frrncli; and for 
these tlie FiN iich terms are current. Of these 
may he incntioin d folie circulain*, or recurrent 
or iiltiTuating in.sainty, characterized by the 
alternation of periods of excitement ami 
depi ession ; i\ deux, or eoinmunicateil 

insanity, insanity affecting two or more 
persons, geucM'ally of the same family, at once ; 
folie du doute, or Douimxo Mama (q. v.) ; 
folie epi«lcmique, or cj ith inic insanity, &c. 
In atldilion many of the French equivahmts 


fill* forms of mental disease are comjuised of 
the term folie with an approj>riate context: 
folic <les grandeurfl, folie dfs ivrognos, folie 
eplleptique, folie simiilee, &c. (.UJ.) 

Foliuxu riiut, folium, leaf] : Ger. Bloft ; 
Fr. lamdle ; Ital, lamf:lla,/oglietta (embryo!.). 
See Puain ((Uossary). 

Folk-lore (the English \vm*d is used iii all 
the ()tl\er laiiguagos). Folkdoic has, lieeii 
tlofinod as ‘the comparison and identfileafion 
of the survivals, in mofiern ages, of aichaic 
beln fs, cu.-tom<, and liaditions ’ (Gomme). 

The word was inventi tl by W. J. Thoms 
(i8^6), from ft)lk + lore, after analogy w'ith 
German cornpouiuls. In all civilizatiotis there 
is a considciMhle part <:<f the p<qmlatlon whose 
habit.^? t)f tbonglit arc relatively unaffecied by 
the advances of culture, ami wdio retain, by 
Irmlititm and the constu’vatism of custom, 
•something of the mental and material life of 
hygone [xuh.als of ( level 'pment. The ('ollcc- 
tioii of tlie customs, .siipei-.stitjons, myths, and 
loie of this ‘ unlearned and least advanced p<tr- 
tionof the coinmunily,’ and the systenudic ex- 
position and interpretation ol theso in the light 
of historical civili/ati«)ns, of analogous primi- 
tive comliiioj^s among savages, and a?; an aid 
to the etlinology of races, is the object of the 
study of folk-lore. In one aspect folk-lore 
is not so much a special coll ctioii of facts, as 
a special mode of viewing them — namely, as 
survivals or mental relics of past ages, 
as tilings existing in our time, hut not of it. 
it is thus a subdivision of anihrop<dogv, 
which considers similar material in its general 
a.spects. The .special material of folk-lore 
has been divided by Gonnne into: (i) Super- 
.stirions beliefs and practice; (2) Tualilhmal 
customs; (3) Tr:i*iiiioiial narraiives; (4) 
Folk-sayings. Each of l]n\se in turn is much 
.subdivided : the superstitions in regard to 
iiatuie, plants, animals, goldin.s, witcliesi, 
magic, &c. ; festival, ceremonial, local customs 
ami games ; nursery tales, hero tales, creatiou, 
deluge, fire-myths; ladiads, songs, ]>lace 
legends ; jingles, nursery rhymes, riddles, 
j)iov**rbs, nicknames, place rhymes, 

Liltratiire : Gommb The Hamlhook of 
F<dl-lore (1890), and Ethnology in F<dk-lore 
(1892); Fkazek, The Golilu Pough : A. Lang, 
(luslum and Myth; Puhlicatious of the Folk- 
lore Society ; and more special r« ferenccs given 
in the works cited. (J..i > 

Folk Psychology : Ger. Volkerpsuchologie; 
Fr. ’psijchohhjic des j^euplcs ; Ital demopdeo- 
lotjiiu, peicolotjia etuica (K.M.). The psychology 
l of races, nations, or analogims social groups. 




FOOL — FORCE 


Folk psychology is specifically the study tif exactly to refer to one defective in judgment 
the mental products in primitive peoples, and and reasoning power, but not to a sufficient 
is thus closely related to anthropology and to degree to merit the term imbecile or idiot, 
folk-lore. The chapters of general anthropo- It implies low capacity fur rational action, 
logy wliiih deal mainly with intellectual accompanied by a harmless, innocent disposi- 
organizations, such as mytli, legend, animism, tioii. See Idiocy, and Imbecility. (j.J.) 
religion, the beginnings of art and science, Force [Lat, fortis, stJtmg] : Ger. Kraft] 
furnisli much of the material. The effect of Yr, force] WaX.forza, Specifically, in physics, 
rliniat^ on mental endowments, the evolution the immediate cause of change of motion, 
of n.'itional characteristics, the analysis of Left to itself, every particle of matter would 
mental processes in undeveloped peoples, and move only in a straight line, with uniform 
njany other topics of similar import belong as velocity. Hence change of this uniform ino- 
dcfinitely in this field as in any other. It is tion occurs only under the action of some 
not possible to differentiate sharply the con- cause, and this cause, and at the present time 
tent of folk psychology from other parts of this alone, is, in physics, called force, 
anthropology, and yet the term suggests a The matter of our own liodies is subject 
point of view' and an interest which is im- to its action, and through this fact, tog« ther 
portant and readily intelligihle. with the muscular sense, do w^e become cou- 

Folk psychology is to he distinguished from scions of the action of force. If a weight is 
SociAi. PsYrHOT.OGY (q.v.), which is concerned held in the hand, we are conscious of a cause 
generally with the part played by the social acting on the muscles tending to overcome 
factor in determining mental development, the muscular power we exert, and of an effort 
The term folk psychology is traceahlo to Stein- necessary to resist this action, 
tliul and Lazarus, who planned and edited the Fundamental laws t)f force ore these : — (r) 
Zeitachnft fur Yolkerpsychologie uml Sjyrach- It acts only between bodies ; no body ever 
mamuchaft (i860). They did not, however, clnuigcs its motion exccqd ujuler ilie iniluence 


distinguish clearly between folk psychol(»gy t)f some otluT body. (2) Tin* action takes 
and social psychology. (g.f.s., j.m.b.) plaee in right lines ; in the case of each 

it is desirable that the teiin folk psychology particle of a body this line is that in which 
should be retained in this .sense in preference the force acting on tlie particle impels it to 
to Hack Psychology (q. v.), since the latter move. (3) The action along every such 
has been given the different meanir.g — de.dg- line i.s mutual; the line paisses from the 
nating the science ol the evolution of mind particle, acting to that acted on, B] and 


in the animals and man — by 8penc(n‘(Pm/c. o/j then exerts an equal action on A along 
Pi>7/c/to?.),aiul since no ( ther suitable term with the same line, but in the opposite direction. 


this incajiing has been .suggested, (j.m.b., (LT'.s.) g 

[jileratuTe : VVaitz, A'olkt rpsycljol,; .Stkin- 

THAI, and Lazabus in Zeitsch. f. V^dker- If A and B aie the acting particles, A can 
psycho]. ; Le Pox, Psycliol. of People-s (Kng. | impel only in the direction A Bov BA ] and 
traii.^.); Tosti, f’.sychol. Rev., v. 347 ; WrxoT, • then .^impels A equally in the; opposite direc- 
Vblkei psycho].. I. i, ii (1900); Scuui tzk. ; tion, or vlR. If i'l attracts R, R attracts 
Psychol. d.Natinviilkei (1900). iMm h p.s>cho - 1 A eqimlly ; if A repels /f, B repels A equally ; 
logical material of this cl: aracter i.s to be found if A pre.sses against /f, B presses equally 
in the general works cited under Antiirobo- against A, This law is that of action and 
logy; see particularly Steinthal, Gram- leiictiou. 

matik, Logik, u. IVycbol. (1855); Laz.^ki's, 'Jlie ideal measure of a force is the change 
I>a.s Lebeu d. 8eeh*(3rd ed., 1883); Pa.stian, of velocity which it is comp ‘tent to produce 
Der Menscli in d. (Jesch. (3 vols., i860), in a body acted on by no other force, and 
Reitr. z. Eiliuol. (1871), Geographische u. entirely free to move. The unit is the force 
ethnol. Jhld( r {1873), Ydlkcrgcdanke | which, acting on a unit-mass during a unit of 

(1881). AVie das Volk deiikt (1892), Kthiiol. i time, will produce a unit of velocity. But as all 
Bildcrbuch (1887), .and Alleilei au« Volks- u. bodies accessible to us are acted on by gravity, 
Menschenkundc (1888). (j.j.-j.m.b.) which causes them to fall when free to move, 

Pool [Lat. a bellow.s, a wind-bag]: tliis measure is not the practical one. Prac- 

Gor. A^rr; Yi\ fol, fou ) Ital. scemo, nclmu- tically a force is measured by the weight 
nito. Used popularly as a term of diapanigc- which it will balance. Cf. EhekgT, with 
ment in relercnce to mental ability ; more whicii force is often confused. (s.n.) 
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FORCE — FOREKNOWLEDGE 


Force (ligujative meanijigs) mid Condi- 
tion. Used, as in Social Fobok (4. v.), 
moral force, economic force, &c., with much 
ambiguity. When so used the word should 
lose its j)hysical connotation ; ami the fact 
of agency should be defined in terms of the 
material and changes peculiar to the sphere 
in which the force is said to work. 

P^orce means that which produces a cliangc 
of rest or motion ; and the sorts of forces arc 
those producers of change whicli manifest 
themselves under different but constant phy- 
sical conditions. We speak of mental, socio- 
logical, See., forces in the analogous case of 
change in phenomena of one of these several 
orders; and to give the ttrm any intel- 
ligiblii njcaning we must keep within the 
particular order of phenomena as strictly as 
does the physicist in defining his forces always 
in terms of motion in space which determines 
other rnotifui in space. In other words, tlie 
forct' is intrinsic or internal to tlie movement 
in which it \< said to he excited. 

Thus social forces are social grounds of social 
chfinge ; moral forces, moral grounds of moral 
change, See. The real force iu the particular 
case is (Tten couiused with the extraneous 
conditions which limit them or interfere with 
them. Variations in agricultural conditions 
whicli limit production are not economic forces; 
the farmer s changed expenditures, conditional 
upon agricultural variatioMs, are economic 
forces. So also, brain-cliangos are not psycho- 
logical fvirces. The President is not a jxditical 
force, though his message to Congress is. 

These tiguiative inoanings given to the word 
force carry confusion throughout the border- 
lands of the sciences generally; w'e find sucli 
confusion between biological and Bionomu: 
Foucks (q. V.); between social and Socio- 
NOMic Forces *((p v.) ; betw^een psychological 
and PsYCHONOMic P'orces (q.v.). We re- 
commend the carrying out of the distinction 
suggested under the terms cited (ending in 
'iiomic,' Or. roM^s') into the various spheres 
where the separation may l)e made between 
forces proper to the group of phenomena of a 
science and those of another group and 
Bcience which limit or in any way condition 
the former. 4'his preliminary distinction 
would go some way ttiwaids settling many of 
the dis^puted questions of tlie demarcation of 
the bounds of the sciences. (j.m.b.) 

Force (political). (1) Compulsiou exer- 
cised by the state. See Sovekkionty, and 
Government; also Force (figurative mean- 
ings). (J.M.B.) 


(2)'lVhcn the f pinions or aims of a part of 
the nation exert an influence on fin* action 
of the governing body, that part of the nation 
is said to he a force in politics, or a political 
force. More strictly, the expression slionld 
hf. ‘a section of opinion, &c., l as (not is) a 
political force,’ i. e. exej ts political influence. 

The expression has become current only iu 
recent times ; l»ut we find the germ of it in 
such 7>assages of Pentham as the Parliamm- 
tary Reform Calechimi (i Si8), 150, § 7 : ‘ The 
sense of the wdiole ho<ly of the Jieople cannot 
be adequately cojifoi ined to hy their repj esent i- 
tives except in so far as. tlie suflVage of each 
person has a force and effect ’ e(pial to that 
of eveiy other. The meaning of ' a political 
force* was essentially conveyed by the Thnes 
(Loiidon) \vlien it declared (Nov. 18, 1843) 
that the Anti-Corn-Ltuv League w^as ‘a great 
fact. He wlio frames law's must to fcouie 
extent consult ’ it. (j.b.) 

Foreign (in law) [Fr. fnrain] : Oer. aus- 
liiudhch y Fr. : \\Vi\. stramero. Per- 

taining to a foreign sovereignty, * Tlai several 
states of the United States are, as re-pects 
their relations to each other, excepting only 
such of these as are regulated by the constitu- 
tion of the United Slates, imlependent and 
foreign sovereignties'' (Fisher v. Fielding, 67 
Connecticut Reports, 105). A corpora tiori 
chartered by one state is therefore a loieign 
corporation in every otlier. (rt.E.ii.) 

Foreknowledge! AS.^br, before, -f emuvan^ 
to know]: Ger, Vorhrrimssmy Vorauaaicht ; 
Fr. jyrcacience ; Hal. Full know'- 

ledge of the future. 

If God, according to our idea, must be 
omni.scient, as theology' contends, then he 
must be as fully aw'are of the future as of the 
past, and therefor© possesses foreknowlctlge. 
This conclusion has had great importance for 
religious thought on account of the manner 
in which it lias lieeii ajipliod to ‘the plan of 
.salvation.’ If God’s foreknowledge be a 
determining element in the salvation of man- 
kind, what room is left for spiritual freedom 
in men ? This problem, running back to the 
writings of Plato, has produced endless dis- 
cussion; for instance, as between Calvinists 
and Arminiaiis. rhiloso]dncally, the ques- 
tions connected with ft*reknowledge aixs 
secondary ; that is to say, they depend upon 
the solution of the pioblein of omniprc.sence. 
According to the answer given to this will 
the speculative view of foreknowledge be. 
Cf. Attributes (of God), Calvinism, and 
Gon (iu theology). 




FORENSIC — FORM 


Lihrature: A. B. Bkucf, 'IT ie Provkleiitial 
OrdiT of tho World, loot, x; K. 

Die ^dtil. Zuvoierseluuig n. EiwHldung; 
ScuLKiERMACiiO, Oliuibeiialehrc ; Sanday 
and llEAiiLAM,Couiinentary on liomaiifi,2i4f., 
310, 342!’.; BKysciiLAG, Dio paulin. Tlieo- 
dicee, luimor, ix-xi ; and Thocd. of tin* N.T. 
(Kng. trail!!}.); Jowett, St. Paur^ Kpi^tles, ii. 
483 f. ; Dounkb, Sy«t. of Clirist. Doctrine 
(Eng, trails.). (u.M.w.) 

Forensic ill! law) boloniring 

I0 tlie forum or market-place): Gcr. yericht- 
lidi ; Fr. dn barreau ; ltal.,/br<?r/ir^, leyale. Per- 
taining to proceed ihgs in the trial of causes. 

Foretisic domicile : n domicile fis.^igned or 
selected for the pnipo.se of investing a paiti- 
cular court with juris<liction in a particular 
case. Forensic inodieine : the application of 
medical science to aid in dcterminiiig ques- 
tions of legal light or responsibility ; legal 
medicine or medical juris] »rudeiiee. (s.E.n.) 

Foreordiuatiou [Sansk.pra, hefort*, 4- Lat. 
ordo, order): (.iei, VnrhprheMtmmung ) Fr. 
2 >r^dt>stmaU >n ; Ital. jm'dt stinazione. Cod’s 
etunal and unchangeable [)ur[.K)se with the 
universe. 

Altbongli the relation of Cod to the world 
and to man, implied in the term lorc- 
ord illation, lias been argued oftener from 
the standpoint of theology than from that 
of jihilo.^ojdiy, the j>roblein belongs essen- 
tially ill the pliiloso]diical field ; that is, all 
theoh gical rei'iies involve ])hilosophical pre- 
snppohitioiis. The fir.^t striking feature of 
the i.|ueatioii is its ubiquity. Under Vdi-ying 
asjjccts, hut with .substantially i<]entical iiiipli- 
caiions, we find it in the oriental doctrine 
of mefempsychosis, in I'lato, in the Stoics, in 
the Alexanoriax Siuiooi. (q. v.) ; among the 
Pi I AR 1 SEES and Essex es (q . v.) ; in the t heology 
of Moliaminedanism. Among Christians, it is 
.sy.stcmatized by Angu, 4 ,iije, ivhose treatment 
is almost entirely tlieologieal. From liim it 
pusses over fo the scholastic doctors, espeeially 
to riu'um.s Atpiinas, who attempts to provide 
a philosophical hu.^^i.s for Augustine’s conclu- 
siuns by means of the doctrine of ' concur- 
j eiice.’ II an; necessity is modified, as regards 
iiifin, by en(hr<uiing tin; liuinan will (volun- 
tary) as the proximate cause of action, al- 
though thi.s was determined originally by 
Cod. In post- Uefoi mat ion times the llicolo- 
gical aspect of the doctrine once more ousts 
tJie phihisophical, ami in Calvin we have a new 
Augustine. This theological interest hasdomi- 
nuted till the present time. 

Pliilosophy will in; ready to attack the pro- 


blem again only when, in the light of a con- 
structive criticism of evolution, the abstract, 
e.xternal deity of the iiii<{(ile ages, which is 
still the God of nnieh theology, has given 
place to a more worthy, not to say rational, 
conception. The failure of Kant, Schelling, 
and Schopenhauer to furtlier the solution of 
the i»rob1em must be traced to their inability 
to advance Ix'yond a sbudow'y verbal Thei.sm, 
or HU abstract agnostic Monism. See Augus- 
TINIAXISM, UaT.VINJHM, Hiul DeTERMIMSM. 

/AUrature\ Pfuciderer, Philos, of Religion 
(Eng. Inins.), iv. 29 f.; Vatke, Die mejisobl. 
Fndbeit ; A. Sabatier, L’Ajiotre Paul, 347 f. ; 
Aqi:inas, Snmma, Quaest. 29; Mozlev, 
Augustinian Doctrine of Piedesti nation ; 
Edwarps, Free Will ; Channing, The floral 
Argument against Ualvini.sm; MP)J.ER,C]irist. 
I >ocliinc of Sin (Eng. trans.); MrUosn, IMetli. 
of Divine Government ; Dorsek. Syst. of 
Christ. Doctrine (Eng, tnins.), i. 188 f. (where 
full literature is given). (R..\i.w.) 

Forgetf^ilness [AS. /yr, away, -f geJan, to 
get): GawV enj(;Md\keit\ Fr. 

Failure to reproduce the content of jirevioiis 
i xp« rience for any reason, 

Jt may be due to decay of mental disposi- 
tions, or to otlier conditions. Tt Ls a normal 
limitation of memory, not such a defect as 
would illustrate Amnesia (<!• v.). Sec abso 
Memory (defects of). 

Literahire: R. Verdon, in Mind, O.S., ii. 
437 textbooks of psychology. (o.F.s.-J.MJi.) 

Form: see ]\Iatter akd Form, and the 
topic.s below. 

Form (as ojqiosed to Mattel ) [rait. /on/m] : 
Uer. Form (as oj)pose«l to Jnhatt); )ii . forme 
(iXB opposed to maftrre); Ital. /bmia. 8e(5 
Mattpmi and For.m, and cf. (’oxtent. 

Form and Formalism (in uestln'tics) : 
Ger. I’orm, Foryjniliymus; Fr. Jorme, forma- 
lisrne; \Xix\, forma^ formalimno. A shape or 
bgiire, as in a painting or group of statuary; 
and hence the arrangement or disjio.sitiun of 
the [larts of an object or series, as contrasted 
witli the matter or content, is its form. 

There are three elements of which aesthetics 
takes account in eHtiniatingae.stbetic value: (i) 
The sen.suous impression, as thecolour.orlustre, 
or sound (tone-colour); {ii)tlic form, viz. the 
arrangement of these elements; (iii)th(; ideal 
Content or signiiicanco. Emj hasis on either of 
these to the cxclmsion of the others gives respec- 
tively impressionism (colourist.s), formalism, 
idealism (as against foimalisin, but not in the 
8eii.se in which it is npjiosed to realism). Form 
may be considered either inrclations of quantity. 
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under which fall rhytliu), proportion, sym- 
metry, ^(reatness of extension or power, &c. ; 
or in relaiions of quality, oinbracinjj harmony, 
variety, &c. In genera), it may be said that 
the aesthetic value of the formal aspect of 
beauty is based upon two principles: (i) 
positive slimulution, or heightening of mental 
activity, as in the case of tin; sublime; (2) 
ease of apperception, which is furilicred by a 
coiTCf*pondence on tlic part of the object to the 
general characteristics of all mental activity, 
such as unity in variety, and the rhytljinic 
nature of attentiou. Of. Fekijxcj, Pj EASUiUr: 
(aesthetic), and the specific topics cited above;. 

As indicated un<lor the topic Beauty, the 
Greeks placed sujirome value upon form, i.e. 
u[)on order, limit, measure, symmetry, Inirmony, 
in the conduct of life as well as in the products 
of art. This foujid recognition in Plato's pre- 
fcrcjice lor pure (geometrical) foims, and in hi.s 
stuteun.*jit.s that every art and craft and or- 
gauiptn is full of rl)ythni and harmony and 
grace, or lieautiful foi-m {ei axrinoavpt}), and that 
tiagedy is tlie arranging of its elements in a 
niiuim*r siiitalde to each other and to the whole. 
This iastileiUMnd received more <letinite forimi- 
lalhui in Aiist<)tle's definition of tragedy as 
‘a whole action/ wliich lias beginning, middle, 
ami end. 

Ari.^totle makes the general statement also 
that beauty depends on size and order; and 
again, that the main .‘species of beauty are order, 
symmetry, definite limitation. The art and 
lit( rary criticism of the i ^th and 1 8th centuries 
laid gieat emphasis upon form, and the prin- 
ciple of unity in variety was frequently accepted 
as the iidecpiate oxjdanatiou of hoauty. The 
admiration for Greek art, especially scul}>turc‘, 
furthered the tendency towards the emphasiz- 
ing of formal hoauty. Kant expressly oxcludevi 
the sensuous olefuent from a claim to aesthetic 
value, and while admitt ing the value of the ideal 
<*leinent, uikU r the title of dependent beauty, 
still insisted that this was not in the proper 
sense ae^tlietic, hut intellectual value. A ‘ pure 
judgment of taste ' relates only to free beauty, 
and has ns its determining ground merely the 
purpusiveness of the form (i, e. the adaptation 
of the form to our mental powers). This gave 
the principle which was taken np by Herbart, 
and developed by /jii)nnermann,iji opposition to 
the idealism of 8cbelling, Hegel, and Vischer. 
Herbart (0. g.) exclndcd Irom acstbctics the 
concepts of the ebarming, the noble, the pa- 
thetic, tlie touching, and others, ns belonging 
not to tho beautiful, but to the inten^tiug. 
Zimmormann made this formalism move ab- 


stract in connection with the general Her- 
hartian theory of Vorstellungen, or present a- 
tions, and stated as the most general ae^tlictic 
laws: (i) Under the form of quantity: the 
stronger presentation is the more pleasing; 
(ii) quality: prevailing identity of the formal 
elements plea.ses, opposition is un2:)lea.sant. 
Ko.stlin has made the most complete ana ly. sis 
of the elenient.s of heauliful fonn.s and of tlieir 
variou.s cojicrete embralinients, but if* hardly 
a formali.'^t. Fcchner also, while exaininiiig 
aesthetic forms experlmentnlly, is careful to 
give otlier factors due recognition. Helwig 
and Ileickiiiraf h rej>r('geut a recent formal 
theory : ‘ Beauty is a mean.’ See also Beauty, 
AjiT, CnAEAOTKKJSTIC, and ExPllEs-^ilON. 

JMfirafure : Zjmmeumann, Gesch. d. Aes- 
thetik (1858); Aesthetik als Form-Wissen- 
sehaft (i86;3); V'^ischee, Krit. Gauge, vi 
(i860); Habtmanx, Ae^thrtik, i. 267-303, 
48.2-509 (1886); Bo.sanquet, Hist, of 

Aesthetic (1892); Fpxui.ner, VorschuJe d. 
Aesthetik, xxi (1876); KOstlin, Aesthetik 
(1869); IIkiwio, Kinc Theorie des Schonen 
(1897); lIiiUCKK.NRATH, Frobleiues d’Esth6- 
ti(pie (1898); 8axtayaxa, The Setise of 
Jleauty (1896); A. JliLLFimAXD, Das Pro- 
blem d. Form in d. l)ildendeii Kunst (2, Aulb, 
1897); Mauio, L’Estetica (1S96). (j.h.t.) 

Form Quality; Cer. OestaltsquaVtat\ 
not in use in Fr. and Ital. That which 
cbaracterizoB a mental whole as being of a 
particular form, as being formed, or as having 
relatioms of |>ai t.s. 

The question of form qualitie.s has been 
stated and discussed by the writers cited 
below. Gestalt s([iialit;it was suggested bj' 
Ehreiifels. Meiuoug used the term ‘funtle<l 
content’ (fumlirte inhalt) for the same ‘quality 
of form' considered as common (or fuiulcd) to 
dilfereut (funding) contouts ; as the form of 
the same melody played iu ditferent keys. 
Stout uses the jihrase ‘ form of combinatii.ui ' 
as the English rendering ; ii avoids tho am- 
biguity of the term ‘ quality.' 

LUeratiire: Vtljsclu f. wiss, 

Philos. 1890, 249; Meixoxg. Zeitsch. f. 
Psychol., ii. 245; Oouxelius, ibid., xxii. 
loi ; Lipps, ibid., xxii. 385 ; Stout, 
Analytic Psychol., i. Bk. I. cluqi. iii ; IIOfler, 
rsychologie. 153. (.t.m.b., o.P.s.) 

Form Studies: Ger. FornuildiscipHnm] 
Fi*. Hudea farmrUes ; (or discipline) 

fommli. Studies in which formal predominate 
over thought aspects ; opposed to concrete, or 
content studies. 

Grammar is typical, since it considers 
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primarily the correct, ibrnis for the expression 
of thought, rat her than the thought itself. 
For tills rens(»ii, linguistic studies in their 
early or gnminiatii-al stages are calhd 
‘formal,’ whereas such studies as history and 
geography are called concrete, since they deal 
ch icily with fticts and their relations. In 
varying degree all studies have their formal 
as opposed to their concrete side; thus, 
mathematics is both pure and applied. Cl. 
Ikstruction. (c.ne g.) 

Forma, Formalis, Formaliber [Lai ] : 
see Latin and Scholastic Tekminology, 
Glossary, sub veibis. 

Formal Cause : see Cause and Effjx’T. 

Formal Culture : Gcr. formale 
F v.klufff tionformelU ; I tal. educazione formale. 
The doctrine (f the applicability of nuuital 
power, however gained, to any dtpartiiieut of 
huinaii activity. 

'I'his doctrine is used as a standing argu- 
inont for so called disciplinary e<lucation, 
e.-'pfcially that in pure mathematics and 
classical languages. The assumptimi is that 
if the student masters these, he will thereby 
acquire a mentni power that can bo applie<l 
almost equally well to any kind of prnctical 
or life. This gymnastic tlieory 

of education involvt-s the idea tliat it does not i 
matter upon what the mind is exorcised, 
providtd only the exercise be vigorous and 
long-continued. The inadequacy of tlie theory 
lies in the fact that it ignores or under- 
estimates the importance of the choice of 
subjects, both for tlioir gymnastic cfticiency, 
and tluir ultimate worth in developing the 
individual. A life of crime dovi lops acutene.-s 
of intellect, but it docs not develop good 
citizens. Again, mental alertness in piiilnloL^y, 
or grammar, or higher algebra, does not insure 
coi responding aJei tne.-s in th<*pe fields in 
which tisere is neither knowledge nor interest. 
The mind is never efficient in any department 
of endeavour in which either education or 
experience has not provided rich and abundant 
masses of appeiceiving ideas. 

Literature: H insdai.k, Disciplinary »Studies, 
Prec. ^Natnl. Educ. Assoc. (1894), 625-35; 
Tompkins, The Philos, of Teaching, 265 ; 
PAKtK, Educational Values, Proc, Nati.l. 
Educ. Assoc. (1895), I97'"203; Ziller, Allg. 
Fad., (c.Dco.) 

Formal XiOgic : Ger. formale Loyik ; 
Fr. logiqve formelU] Ital. loyica fcnmale. 
Usually Identified with the Aristotelian 
logic (see below), and contrasted with material 
and empirical logic. (j.m.b.) 


The notion of foimal logic can only lie 
determined liistorically. All logic is, and is 
admitted tobt, formal in one sense — as having 
to deal with the general laws and inodes of 
thinking by which knowledge is constructed, 
and not with the special character which 
determines each type of concrete knowledge. 
On the recognition of such a distinction logic 
is based, and it constitutes the common 
element in all conceptions of logic. But so 
soon aa it attempts to define more closely 
the objec t of logical treatment, and the method 
of treating it, differences of a fundamental 
kind appear, ami only in rofereuce to them is 
the notion of formal logic definahlo. In its 
modern significance, formal logic 
itself as (»f three distinct types. 

( 1) The first, which has perhaps obtained too 
readily a monopoly of the title, takes its origin 
in the Kantian philosophy, and in all its varie- 
ties bears more or less ti aces of Kant s way of 
distinguishing forms of thought from matter, 
and of isolating the function of thought. As 
this common, universal function of thouglit is 
idt nlificd, moi e or less closely, wn’fh the process 
of uniting diveise contents of consciousness 
through their partial agreement in a notion, 
or coixept — tlmt is, is identified with genera- 
lization or abstract (dassification — it follows 
tliat the laws of thought, are contemplated as 
conditions in\olvcd in the fonmition of notions, 
and that the processes of thought, judgment, 
and reapoiiirig are intei preted from the point 
of view of the notion as the unit Involved. 

[ Historically this foi mal view found much 
with which it could amalgamate in the trmli- 
tional, Aristofelian logic, which, though origin- 
ally based on a difIV rent priiKiple, gave great 
prominence to clas.vificalion, and was indeed 
d<»iiiinated liy the ideal of knowledge as a 
completed classification. Oif thi.- fitst view, 
comiMonly called, in modorn works, ‘ formal * 
or ‘subjectively fonnar logic, the best known 
repiesentatives in English phiJo^ophy arc 
Umniituii and Mansel. Hamilton’s 
Analytic is a development from the principle 
that all tliinking is expression of the relations 
among notions, such i eh.it ions being conceived 
as of classes to one another. 

(2) A second type of formal logic is that ex- 
pressed in Hcibait’s view of the logical treat- 
iiient of thought, as isolating the content 
represented in thought, and viewing it in 
abstraction, either from the psychological pro- 
ces>e8 by which thinking is produced, or mun 
any metaphysical question as to real existence. 
It was natural that from this point of view 
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the relation of ponition atid negation in 
thought contents should have been made pro- 
xniiient, and have l>eeii at least co-ordinated 
in importance with tlie rflations of greater 
and less generality. Thei^retically, Kerbart's 
view is the transition sbige from the Kantian 
to the third modern type of formal logic. 

(3) According to this third type, the func- 
tion of thought which is truly universal, and 
which alone is capable of complete isolation and 
perfectly abstract treatment, is that presented 
in the antithesis of positing and negating. 
Of all other relations in thought, however 
general, it may be said that they depend on 
the special content of the terms about which 
position and negation may be exercised. In 
this view, clearly, there is not involved any 
philoscphicnl theory as to the natiiro (*f 
thought, nor is it dependent upon any psy- 
chology. It may bo united with lationalisin 
or with empineism. It may work either with 
the meclianisin of expief-sioii of thought con- 
taine<i in the Aristotelian logic, altering or 
modifying as is required, or by the adoption 
of fsoino more or Joss symbolic method for 
represeiUiiig its terms and the relations 
among them. Of this third type the repre- 
sentatives ore Eoole, Jevons, and generally 
modern expoiiejits of Svmdoj.ic Louie (q. v.), 
such as Venn and S<‘hruder. 

Literature : criticism and disensf-ion of 
foinuil logic has generally had refev<Mice. to 
the first type, that more or less Kantian in 
character. On it, pro and con, see Manskl, 
Letters, &o., and Prolegomena Logioa; T-kbi:ii- 
■WEO, Logik (passim ; l/eberweg carries out 
a continuous critique of the way in which 
formal logic hand lea llio main logical questions); 
Tuendelenbuku, Log. Untoisiicli., chap, ii ; 
MiiJ., Kxam. of Hamilton, chap. xx. (K.A.) 

Formal Bightuess. The character- 
istic of those julions in which the will or 
intention of the agent is etliically good. 
See llKCTlTunE (also for foreign equivalents). 
Cf. JtlGllT. 

The distinctions between formal and 
material rightness, ainl l)€tween formal and 
material wrong or sin, are connected with 
a view of morality which takes into account, 
and treats as having a certain (at least 
lelative) independence, both the external 
manifestation of the act and the internal 
volition or intention. The will or intention 
to do light constitutes formal rightness. But, 
owing to intellectual deception, or physical 
hindmice, formal rightness may not always 
issue in material rightness. Similarly, 


material right ness may be present without 
formal. Cf. Eickaby, Mot. Philos.^ 33. For 
an illustration, see Equivocation. (w.r.8.) 

Formal Steps (in method) : Ger. formede 
Htujen ; Fr. degree formds ; Ttal. (not in use). 
The essential stages of a rational method; 
so called, because these steps are conceived to 
be a sort of formula for correct methods of 
teaching. 

Ilerbart conceived four such formal steps, 
which he named Clearness, Association, 
Sy8t(‘m, and Method. Ziller and his followers 
subdivide differently, using less technical 
terms, as follows: Preparation, Presentation, 
Association, Geneializatiou, Application. Cf. 
M ETHOn. 

Likrature: Hiwkt, Die formalen Stufen 
des Unternchts; McMukky, Method of the 
Eecitation ; De Garmo, Esseniials of 
Method ; ITerbajrt, Sci. of Educ. (iraus. by 
Felkin), 126-8. (cjx* o.) 

Fortitude [Lat. fortitiido ] : Ger. Tapfer- 
keit; Fr. courage ; Ital. fortezza cl' ammo. 
The name given (e. g. by Cicero) to the virtue 
of courage (tMfma ) ; one of the four cardinal 
virtues of the traditional classification. 

Owing largely to llic iufiuence of the 
Christian moralists, whoso doctrine 
allVck'd by tlie social conditions of the 
( '111 ist inns during the early ceutuiios of 
the empire, fortiludo, as a (’lirihtian vu*tiie, 
came to signify more especially the passive 
side of courage — that of hearing pain and 
injury — rather than the active courage shown 
ill carrying out enterpiises involving danger. 
See Courage. (w.r.s.) 

Fortuitous s Fee Accident, and Chance. 

Fortuitous (or Accidental) Variation 
(in biology) : see Variation (in biology). 

Fortune [Lat. fortuna]. A popular term 
meiining variously destiny, fate, future ill- 
fortune or welfare of any sort. Cf. Necessity, 
and Providence. 

Fortune physique (i), and Fortune 
morale (2). French expressions, used also in 
other languages, for the distinction between 
so-called objective or external (i), as con- 
trasted with Buhjeetive or internal (3). fortune 
or experience. Generalized to apply to the 
contrast between the moral s|>here, universe, 
or economy us a whole, and the physical. (j.m.b.) 

Forum (in law) [Lat./orwm, nuirketqdace]: 
Ger. (renchtiietand, Jurisdiction; Pi\ ressort^ 
juridiction; ha].foro,giurisdizione. (i) The 
I tribunal having cogiuzanee of a cause. (2) 
I The territory of the sovereign having juris- 
I diction of a cause. 
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Z«.r fori : the law of that territory, appli- 
cahle to the cause. This regulates the form of 
procedure. 

Ordijiarily personal actions are brought 
before a court, to the process of which the 
defendant is subject; actor sequitur for irmreL 
This is the court of his domicil. domicilii, 
or one within whose territorial jurisdiction he is 
found,, and served with procesj^. Real actions 
are brought in the forum rei aitae; criminal 
])rocoediiigs, commonly, in the forum ilelicti 
{commissi). (s.K.n.) 

Fourier’s Law : Cor. Fourier'* scli^s Grsetz ; 
Fr. loi de Fourier \ Ital. legge di Fourvr, A 
law of periodic viliration, formula ted by tlie 
French maitheinaticiaii Fouiier (1768-1830), 
and reduced by Ilelniboltz to the following 
acoustical terms ; — Any vibratory movement of 
the air, v-ovre8j)onding to a musical tone, may 
be always (and in tlie given case only in 
a particular manner) lepresented as the sum 
of a number of slnii)le vibratory movements, 
corresponding to the partials of the musical 
tone. 

Literature : Helmholtz, Sensations of 
Toiit3 (Eng. trans.), 3rd ed., 34. (e.b.t.) 

Fovea centralis [Eat.]: Ger. NeUhaut- 
gruhe; ¥c, fovea centralis] Tlal, fovea cen- 
tralis j fossa cent rale. The central dopresshm 
ol‘ the macula lutea or yellow spot of tlie 
retina, whioli consists here of little more than 
a single layer of attenuated cones. 

The fovea is also called the ‘spot of clearest 
vision,' since vi.sual discrimination falls oft* 
towards the |)eriphery of the retina. Cf. 
Imukkct Visiox, and Vjsiox. 

Likmtiire: Waller, Human Physiol,, 4 1 o, 
411; IIelmiioi^tz, Phyaiid. Optik (2nd ed.), 
34 ; in general, any work on physiological 
02>tics; Sanfoki), Course in Kxpi r. Psychol., 
expte. Ill, 1 17 ; .see also Yelloav Spot. On 
the cjuestioji of titc colouration and night- 
blindness of the fovea, see Pfluger s 

Arch., liv. 281, lix. 403; KOxiO, tjitzber. d. 
Berl. Akail. (June, 1894); Ladd Fbankljn, 
iVydiol. Rev., ii. 137; Sherman, Philos. 
8tud.,xili. 434; UiiTHOFF, Zeitsch. f. Psyclud., 
XX. 326; and references cited above, (e.ilt.) 

Franchise j k’r. ] ; Ger. FreiJieit ; Fr. (as in 
1 0] > i e) ; T t al . f ranchigi a, pr iv iUgio. A pr i v i 1 eg< * 
of a public nature, held by grant from the 
fiovereign. 

Corporate franc})ise : the rights granted 
by a charter of incorporation, or acquired by 
incorporation under general laws. Elective 
franchise : the riglit of suffrage. Formerly 
franchise vras used also to denote the place 


within which the privilege enjoyed was to be 
exerci.sed. Thus the franchises of cliurches 
were the church ejiclo-sures within which the 
right of asylum existed. 

A francliise is (except by sjiecial authority 
from the government) a personal privih'ge, 
and incapable of assignment. (8.10 . b.) 

Franciscans : Ger. FranzisJcarier ; Fr. 
FranciscainB \ Ital. Francescani. The name 
given to the brethren oftheOrder of St. Francis. 

The Order was founded 1210-23; a century 
later it is said to have attained a membership 
of over 200,000. and it had received many 
privileges from the Holy See. It is of im- 
portance in the liistory of mediaeval philosophy, 
l)eciiU80 its d( 3 ctor 8 were realists a.s opposed to 
tlui nominalism of the Dominicans ; and again, 
Seotists as opposed to Dominican Thomism. 
The Order came to be torn by internal strife 
regarding the inteipretatiun of the vow of 
j)overty, a strife whicli in 1415, and .agjiin in 
1517, gave rise to two sjacially recognized 
divisions — the Ol^scrvants and the Conven- 
tuals. Among the distinguii-hed thiiikt-rs of 
tlie Order have been Bonaventuru, Alexander 
of Hales, William of Occam, and Roger Bacon. 

Literature', the relative arts, in Herzog's 
Real-Kncyc., and Kncyc. Brit., 9th ed.; .Morin, 
St. Fram;ois et les Franc iscaiiis ; Little, 
The Grey Friars in Oxford; Haureau, De la 
Philos. scolaf5ti<|ue, ii. 214 f. (ii.M.w.) 

Fraternity [Lat. /ra^«r, a brother]: Ger. 
(i) JirialerliMeit, (2) Bruderschaft; Fr. 
fraternite; Itab (i) fraternitd, (2) frateria. 
(i) Brotherly feeling ami conduct. (2) An 
organization .supjx»s((l to ho cljaracteri/.cd in 
a high degree by brotherly ti eling, e.g. Greek 
letter societies. 

Some of the oble.st words in every language 
express the idea and sentiment of fraternity, 
which was tlie attitude of mind peculiarly 
characteristic of the Clan (q.v.). The notion 
r>f a fraternity of all men became jioBsible t)nly 
after gentile organization gave place to civil 
and imjierial. It was because of this transi- 
tion that Stoic jjhilo.=^«iphy and the Christian 
religion inculcat'd the duty of striving for 
universal brotherhood. Frattrrnity, with 
lilwn’ty and Equality (q.v.), became a sliih- 
boh th of the French Revolution. (f.h.h.) 

Fraternity may be distinguished from 
equality as positive from negative. It is the 
‘ eiithusia.'^m of humanity* not enforceable by 
law. Tbe difficulthjs of reconciling it with 
liheiiy and equality are brought out by 
J. f'jtzjames Ste])hen, Liberty ^ Equality^ Fra- 
ternity, chap. vi. (j.B.) 
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Fraud (ill law) [Lat./mws]: Gcr. Beirufj] 
Fr. trornperie^ frande; \t&], froc/e. Will i lly 
causing or using the error of' another to sub- 
ject liim to loss. 

Loss must in fact result, bclore it is 
actionable, at law. In o(inity : any inten- 
tional act or omission involving a broach of 
confidence or good faith, and naturally re.sult- 
ing in loss to another. See Pomeroy's EqiiUij 
Jurii^iirudmcey § 87;]. Actual fraud always 
involves untruth, but in e^juity there need 
not always he moral culjiabilily. Constructive 
fraud, in efjuity, is fraud imputed from 
l ea-KHis of public policy by the rules of equity, 
where there is no proof of actual fraud or 
wrongful intent ; as where a trustee l)iiy.s the 
pi'operty which it is his duty to sell, alf hough 
he may pay its full value. (s.K.u.) 

Fraunhofer Lines ; Ger. Fraunhqfvr sche 
L luinr\ Fr. l aies de. /Vautdiofer ] Ital. linee 
di Fraunhofer. The colours of the solar 
8 i'K( t.im;m (‘j.Y.) are not continuous; they are 
crossed vert ically, at unc(jual intervals, hy 
fine dark lines or liaiids. 'I’hese lines, which 
mark ihc aliMnioe of certain degrees of re- 
frangil)ility in the rays: that reach us, are 
produced hy the passage of light thnmgh in- 
Ciiiid(‘scont vapours in tlic solar atmos[»]iere. 
T}i<- chief Fraunhofer lines are a constant 
series of ten, named A, a, 1 >, C, D, b, F, 
G, H. llelinholt/. {Phyaiol. Optik, 2nd ed., 
287) gives the following table of conc- 
spi'inling wave-lengths (gfi) : — 

A 760 ^100 extreme red. 

l» 686-85^] K'd. 

( ' 656 -.y .4 limit of red and orange. 

1) ,^89-625-f, 89-023 gidden yellow. 

K 526-990 green. 

F 486-164 cyan blue. 

G 430-825 limit of iijiligo and violet. 

Tl 386-879 limit of violet. 

Tlui lines were discovered by Wollaston in 
1802 ; dt scribed by Fraunhofer in 1814 ; ex- 
plained hy KirclihotVin 1859. They form the 
constmds of all spectroscojuc work. (k.b.t.') 

Freak : see SrouT. 

Free and Freedom [ A S. //vo and freodom ] : 
Ger./rei, Fv.lihr<\ liberie', Ital. libero, 
Hbertd. The conception ‘ fieedoni * seems to 
imply first, negatively, the absence of external 
constraint; and second, positively, the power 
inlierciit in the object calletl ‘free,' of follow- ing I 
the laws of its own nature. | 

PTirtbcr than this very geneial account, it 
is perhaps impossible to give an exact aigni- 
fication which will cover the alh»Wiible use of 
the term in all connections. The signification 


of the term tends to vary according to liie 
kind of object called ‘ free.' (1) Movement is 
said to be fiee when unrestrained by any 
oVistaclo outside the moving body or its normal 
conditions; e.g, the movement of tlie limbs of 
an animal when un|)jiraly/.ed and unbound. 

(2) Asapjdicd to voluntary action, especially 
in choosing l»etwTeii alternatives, the question 
of the im aning of ficedorn leads to the, con- 
troversy concerning tree- will. .See Fbeji-will 
GOJS' I HOVERS lES. 

Here three views maybe distijiguished : (/i) 
that volition isfree when, and in so far as, it is due 
to the character and motives of the individual 
— because it is his actitiu (as dijrtinguished 
from actions due to the ap[*lication (ff external 
lorce, or to physiological rcllcx) ; (b ) tliat the 
free volition is in some way ami to some extent 
independent of motives — being due to a self 
not entirely acooQiited for by charactej‘,mot ives, 
arid eireiiinstanccs ; (/•) tliot fi ee action means 
action in accordance with reason, reason l)eing 
thus regarded as a man's true sell (^^piuo/.a 
and Kant). See Wiu.. 

(3) 1 11 pi -li t i cal a ml e 1 1 1 ico-j xd i t i cal reason i n g, 
ditieient meanings of freedom may be dis- 
tinguished : (a) a naiion is said to be free wlieii 
not under the rule of ar. other naiion, or when 
not subject to a tyrant who is al)ove law ; (6) as 
referringto the relations of the citizens orpeople 
to the slate. Freedom (a) .'ometimes implies full 
]iolitical lights: a man is free who has the 
‘franchise’; tljis signification i.s called political 
(or * civil ) freedom ; iii) sometimes it i.*3 used 
for what is called individual fieedom. This 
iM commonly interpreted as imjdying tlie 
.ibsence (so far as j>ossihle or cxpi dient) of 
interference with the individual hyihe gowrn- 

I merit. And this meaning is connected with the 
j'KditicaJ ideal of IxntviJiUAiJswiq. v.): tliat the 
liberty of any individual .should ho resti ained 
by the government only in so far as necessary 
to prevent his interference witli the like liberty' 
of others (Kant, Sjauicor). Acconling to 
another view, which also talk's freedom as its 
ideal, this freedom must be not merely nega- 
tive (freedom from inteif rence), but po.-itive, 
and therefore imjdying a social oriler which 
provides, for the individuals, opjHirl unity for 
l ultivating and exeicising their capacities (cf. 
T. 11 . Gi ven, iri>rA>‘, ii. 308 lb). (w .ii.s.) 

Free (in economics): Ger. frei; Fr. libre; 
Ital. lihero. Not .subject to special acts of 
ri^strictive legislation, e.g. live labour, that 
wdiich is not under a special status like that 
of the slave or aj)i>rentice ; live trade, trade 
which is either uutaxed or at anv rate not 
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miljjei’t to (liscrinniiiating taxes in favour of 
otiur trade. (A.T.ii.) 

Preedom (consciousness of) : Oer. Freihiits- 
g^fiiid ; Kr. smtiment or e.rpMence int/tne de la 
liherte ; llal. sf^.ntimeuio della lihert^. ^lie con- 
sciousness that a decision arises from tiic self, 
and not from tronditions in any way foreign 
to the self. See Fuek and Fn>:Ki)OM, and 
Will. (g.f.s.-j.m.b.) 

Freedom (economic) : see Economic Fuke- 

POM. 

Freedom (in theology). The condition, 
with rtfeience to religious relationships, of 
the agent endowed with freedom of Will 
( q. V.). Bee also Fkke and Freedom. 

Freedom has been discussed hy theologians 
in every age, and the siihject is so large that 
it is ill) practicable to enter upon it liistorically 
here. It may bo said, generally, that, when 
separated from ‘ inoralism/ tiie tlieological 
treatment of freedom has been developed 
along two lines, a negative and a positive, 
(i) Negative: this aspect of the matter has 
consisted cidtdly in ciitici'Jin of metaphysical 
views, which imperil, or are supposed to 
impel il, the foundations of dogma, even 
a Ithough deterininistic theologians, li ke Luther, 
have not been wanting. As a rule, PaidheiMn, 
naturalism, and evolutionary Agnosticism have 
been attacked in turn. (2) Positive: here 
the problem has been to reconcile tlm antinomy 
between God’s overruling power, esi)ecially as 
regards inan’s salvatinn, and human freedom. 
It has been held that, wliile man is free, 
divine justice demands a restriction of the 
freedom of the lawless (sinful) will, a view 
which reappears in many guises. Again, the 
antinomy may be overcome by Mippo.'-ing that 
God is conditioned by free huinaii causality, 
but that, at the same time, im is not passive 
in this process, because, taring God, he 
meiliates it. God’s life and man’s are distinct; 
and God’s plan with man is to lift him from 
Ies.s to more complete freedom. In a word, 
man, tliuugh free in his own action, cannot he 
vifAved as the author of his freedom, for God 
cannot but be tlie cause whence man’s free 
causality proceeds, is held to be shown 

by the grow'tli in strength for the realization 
of ideals which tlie good man enjoys. Bchleicr- 
machcr’s psychological ' deteiminism ’ is a 
reaction against old dualistic views, and 
may be said to initiate modern tendencies. 
The conclusions still remain t)bscure or un- 
satisfactory, mainly because the relation of 
mankind and men to God and his plan has not 
been analysed sutficieiitly and without pre- 


possession. Humanity and iiidividuuls can 
hardly he regarded as free or unfree in pre- 
cisely the same sense. 

Literature : Dorn kr, Syst, of Christ. Doc- 
trine (Eng. trails.), ii. 106 f., iii. 10. (r.m.w.) 

Free-thought and Freethinkers: Ger. 
Frtidenken, Freideriker ; Fr. Hire jmtftce^ Ubres 
penseure ; Ital. Ubero pensiero^ liberi imimto-ri, 
ITntrammelled rational reflection on mattcu’s of 
religion, apart from, or in defiance of, dogmatic 
authority, together with the negative results 
of such ivll*;ctioii ; and tliose Avho advocate it. 
Specifically, the rejection, on the liat-is of such 
reflection, of the distinctive doctrines of 
Christian leA^elation. The term is character- 
istically used in designation of 18th-century 
DeiMn. (A.c.A..rr.) 

Frentsy [Gr. inflammatinn of tbo 

brain J ; Ger. llaserei ; Fr. Jievre chaude 
(popular), wanie aigae (seientifle) ; Ital. fre^ 
ne»ia. An agitation of the In ain, which renders 
the individual tem^xirarily delirious or de- 
ranged. 

It is used mainly in a po[>ular sense for 
extreme maniacal excitement, aroused p('rliaps 
hy anger, passion, and the like ; but it also 
retains an older usage, in wbioli it is n?garded 
as equivalent to a temporary madness or 
deraj»gcinent, (J.J.) 

Freq|,u6iicy ; see Errors of 0 »skrv.vtio.v. 

Fresison: see Mood (in logic). 

Friendship [AS. freon^ to love] : Ger. 
Frcundechaft \ Fr. ami tie; Ital. umicizia. 
The relation of mutual benevolence oi* love 
bet ween two or more jiorsonK w'bo desire one 
another’s soc iety. 

Friendsliip was a specially prominent feature 
of Greek life, rhiliisopldcal schooLs, .such as 
the Pythagorean and Epicurean, were consti- 
tuted us societies of friends, and two books 
(viii, ix) of .Vrislotle’s Efhici were devoted to 
the topic, which was afterwards cliscii.vsed by 
Cicero and many other moralists. Its posit ion 
in modern life is hardly so conspicuous, owing 
fo the larger part playcil by domestic life, and 
perhaps also to the more varied organ izations 
for diflerent p\irpo8e3 entailed by the complexity 
of modern society. At the same time, the 
word is often used in a Avide sense ; sometimes 
it means little more than acquaintance ; some- 
times it is used with reference to any object 
of benevolent interest (where reciprocity is 
liardly possible) — thus men are called friends 
of the poor, of their country, of mankind, of 
ait, of religion. The stricter sense of the 
word implies both some intensity, and also 
reciprocity, of sentiment. This does not 
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necessarily involve (as in the Pytliagorcan and cities. His principle is that free crealive 
in the early Christian society) community of activity is the means as well as the end of 
goods, but it docs involve readiness to serve education, tispecially with children. His 
and benefit one another. Nor does it require greatt‘fct work is Dit Mensi^henerziehuw^. 
equality of age, or of social position, or of Function [Lat. functioy from fun'jory 

business, or even of opinion, though, wlicii I execute] : Ger. Fimktion ; Fr. fonctnm ; 

tliese are absent, friendship is less commonly Ttal. funzione. (i) In biology and physio- 
met witli. But it does seem to require a h'gy : any normal activity, process, oj* per- 
certain harmony of sentimout or of character; formance accomplished by an oigaiiistn or an 
though the harmony muy he due not so much organ. (j.m.b.) 

to any striking similarity, as to the two (2) In mathematics: a variable y is called 
characters })eing complementary, a function of a second variable x whejj to 

Ai ist(»tIc’M division of fi iends, according as each value of x there coi n sponds a definite 
they have pleasure, utility, or the good as their value or a set of definite values of y. Cf. 
object, ami his rccoguiliou of the last as the Vakiabm? anb Constant Quantity. 
only true kiiul, serve to bring out the cliar- It should be oliserved tliat the relation 

acteristic which gives to frieiidsliip its value between y and x is not net e.^sarily one winch 

in the moral life. (w.k.b.) • admits of analytical expies^sion. Thus tlie 

Fries, Jacob Friedrich. (1773-1843.) i statement : ‘y = i f tr every rational Vidue 
German pliilosopher. Born at Baihy, edu-jof x, and y = o for every irrational or 
cated at Magdeburg, Leipzig, and Jena. | imaginary value of .r,’ defines y as a function 
In 1801 he loclured in Jena. He travelled 1 of x, althougli it woukl evidently be impos- 
in Germany, Switzerland, Fiance, and Italy. ! sible to express the relation liet ween y and aJ 
In 1803 he became prot'essor of piiilosophy analytically. It is customary to indicate the 
and elementary mathematics at IL idelberg, fact that y is a function of x by the formula 
ret un ling to Jena iu 1816 as professor of y =/(:<:), and then to represent the value of y 
tln or<‘lical philosophy. In 1819 he w^as, for which corresponds to any particular value of 
political reasons, dep(»S'(l, but restored in 1824. aj, say 6, by the symbol f{h). In like manner, 
in Jena, lie called his sysiom *plulo- y is called a function of iho two variables x 
sophical aiitliropology/ making self-knowledge and y z), when to each pair of values 

tin* fasis v»f all other ftn JUS. His most important of x ami z there correi^ponds a delinite value 
woi k is his Kritik <Ier remain Vernunfi. or set of values of y, &e. (h.b.f.) 

Fringe: Ger. (Gonielius, Function (mental) : Gor, psychische Fwik^ 

P.<f/rhulo>jie ah ETfahrutigsiiyiit,sens<:haft, j 6 S);^ Fr. fonctiofi vientale; Hal. funziom 

Fr. (not in us'c) ; Ital. Ji-nnyiVi (Ferrari, in mmiaU. (1) Any conscious process considered 
tni us. of James* Princ. of Psf/cho!.), The as taking part in a lai'gf?r system of processes, 
notional iiwaieuess of the meaning or signifi- (2) Any one of the fundamental constitu- 
cauee which acconipaiiics mental images, e, g. ents entering into every concrete state of 
words, iiB they suc( eed each other in a train couseiousiiess. Cf. Classification (of the 
of thought. See Notion. mental funciioiis). (g.f.s.— j.m.b.) 

Uterature : .Iamfs, ITinc. of rsyehol., Functional Selection : see Excess, and 
i. 238, 281-2, 471-2, 478; Stout, Aimlytic Selection (in biology). 

IVychol., I. 92. (G.F..S., J.M.B.) Fundament [Lat. fundamenfum]. Used 

FroebeL Friedrich. (1782-1852.) An by eeitaiu neiirol(»giste as tianslation of the 
imjwrtanl (lerinan educational reformer, A ( Jermau Anlage. Sec Budiment, and cf. 
childhood saddem d by the loss of his mother. Fkoton, and Disposition. (j.m.b.) 

the iiifc-triution of an affectionate lu'other, and Fundamental Tone : Ger. Grundton\ 
deep religious impr(‘fc?ion.s received in his tirst Fr. sou fondanmital ; Hal. mmiofondamenUde, 
school, mark his early years. He studied at tonica. I'hc lowest tone, or prime, in a com- 
boili Jena and Berlin. He vi'^ited IVstalozzi pound tone. 

twice, and, in co-operation with ixfriend,startcil Literature: AVundt, liiysiol. Psychol. (4th 
a school at Keilhau, He opened schools also ed.), ii. 63; Stuaipp, Tonpsychologie, ii. 3; 
in Switzerland — at Wattrsce, Burgdorf, and Helaiholtz, Sensations of Tone (3rd ed.), 
Willisau. He studied comparative philology 22. (b.b.t.) 

in Gottingen. In 1840 he establielied the Fundamental Truth: Ger, Grundtvahr- 
first Kindergarten in Brandenburg, and after- heit; Fr. verite fondamentaU: Ital. verith 
wards opened schools in various other German fondamentaU. Ultimate or essential truth: the 
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ultimate principle or principles of any depart- intrinsic affinity, combine in such a way that 
ment of thought or of knowledge as a whole, it is difficult to discriininate or analyse them, 
The term is characteristically employed to they are said to be fused. TJic* more dinicnlt 
designate principles deemed indispensable to discrimination or analysis is, the greater is 
sound thinking and right action, e. g. by the degree of fusion. (G.f.s.-j.m.b.) 

MeCvOsh in the sub-title of bis critique of A term whose definition is still in the 
the philosophy of J. S. Mill, A Defence making. We may say provisionally, that 
of FtuKhmiental Truth, (A.C-A..ir.) fusion is either (i) a relation obtaining be- 

X*nndamenttiin (in logic): (i) EintJitii- tween eertfiin sejisory (or, perhaps, between 
iviigsijrund or Kintheilungaiyrincip, (2) Jkziah- these and affective) contents, whose occurrence 
ungiigrund'y h'r. (i) priucipe de division^ implies an approxiination of the fused pro- 
(2) foudemenl de rdatiou: Ital. /owdawicnfo. cesses towards sensational simplicity, r>r 0) 
Ihe tei ni fundament um is used in logic m two the result of tho realisation of such a relation, 
references: (1) futulamentum dwisiorih: tlie i. e. the fused nmss itself, 
principle according to which the co-ordinate The term has played a large part in recent 
species of.a genus are distinguislied from one systematic psychology, l>ut it takes on a 
another; more exactly, then, the generalized slightly different meaning in the hands of 
attiihute, variations in which constitute the dilferent psycliological schools. We note the 
species. following usages: (1) Stunijif defines fusion 

(2) Fundaynentum relations: the connect- as that union of two sensation-couteuts in 
ing eircuinstances taken into view, together which they form not a mere sum, but a more 
with the objects or tci ins connected, and or less unitary whole ( 7 ii. 128). 
con.stitiitiiig part of the meaning of each He offers a psychophysical theory of fusion 
correlative. (r.a.) in which it is based on wliat be calls sp^-citic 

Ihinding[Lat./imd-M«,farm]: Ger. synergy (loc. cit., 214. Cf. Meinong. Edtsch. 

ung\ Fr.cotisolidation, conv€riti(yii\ Ital. con- /. Psgchol, vi. 429). Stumjd's views are 
versio (cli dehito), 'I'he conversion of a debt more fully (leveh>pcd in tlie Vfeitr. z. Ak. u, 
due on demand to one whose principal and Aludkivisi*,^ i, Mvonsonanz und ]>issonan// 
interest can only bo called for at stated dates, {cf. the notice V>y Pace in the Psychol, Rev., 
If a corporation (private or public), or an Mar. 1900, 185). Kiilpe has extended the 
individual, simply leaves bills unpaid, tolling notion of fusion to iion-seusational contents, 
the creditors to get what security t lie y can, tho For him tliere are only two forms of con- 
result is an untunded, or floating, debt. If scions combinatiem, fusion and colligation: if 
tln se bills are taken up by the issue of formal the elements comhined are tempoi ally and 
obligations to pay interest (and usually prin- spatially identical but differ in cjuality, their 
cipal also) at dates distinctly 8])ecificd, the connection is termed fusion ; if they <liffer in 
debt is said to be funded. Wlien these duration or extension, colligation [OiUlims of 
obligatifUis set a date for payment of the Psychol., 277). Muller deprecates the em- 
priucipal (maturity), they are known as honds. ploymeiit of the word as an explanatory con- 
Whcii the principal is paid l»y the issue of cept (Zeilsch. f. Psychol.^ x. 4,^). For tluj 
a new Joan, wlictlier at maturity or before it, fusion of tones the term Blebd is often used 
the op ration is known as refunding, (a.t.h.) (Sanford). 

Ftiror [Lilt furor, a raging, madness]: (2) Wundt employs the term fusion through- 
Ocr. It^ulhunfall (-aush-rt/ch) ; Fr, ftireur; out his treatment of perception, to denote the 
Ital. An excessive outburst of sudden fundamental form of si imilian<30U8 association 
maniacal excitement, passion or ajiger. {Physiol. Psychol., 4th ed., ii. 437), without 

It. may he caused hy specific disorders (/// 70 r laying stress, as Stumpf and Kiilpe do, upon 
uteriwas, ftiror epdepiicus)^ may be <Iirectcd the typical character of tonal fusion. He 
towards a special object or ]>erson, and may includes in the meaning of the Avord (i) the 
he cliariicterized for its special symptoms as ini imuc.y of the comliination, and (ii) the novel 
furor hrevisy furor Iransltoruis, &c. It is character of the ]»roduct (loc. cit., 38). The 
mostly ciiaiMcteristic of Makia, KriLivPSY, idea of space is the result of an ‘extensivo 
and JlvsTLKiA. (.j.j.) fusion' (233) (11 fusion of different sensational 

Fusion [Lat. fundere^ to pour] : Ger. elemeiitB — in this wise moveirnuii sensations 
Verschnielzvng \ Fr. fusio 7 i\ itiil. fusirme. and tactual sensations); auditory ideas are 
When partial constituents of a total ex- * intensive ^ fusions (fusions of like senBational 
pi rience, owing to their similarity or other elements). 
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(3) Certain logicians (e. g. Erdmann, | 
Loyik) use fusion (Versclimclzung) for the 
union of elements involved in abslraction. 

Tiic doctrine of fusion stands in close rela- 
tion to that of ‘funded contents' {fuiulirter 
InhuU), elaborated with diffeivnces of emphasis 
and of tenniiiology by Khrenfels, Meinoiig, 
Witasek, (’ornelius {Zeitscfh. /. Psychol,, xii. 
189 TO.), which has its routs in Mach’s discus- 
sion of tone sensations {Analyse d, Ewpfin- 
dungm, 128). (e.b.T.-c.l.f.-j.m.b.) 

The word Combination' (<|.v.) is used in 
this article to translate Verhiinlung, rather 
than C.'onnection, which is preferred by 
E. n. T. (j.M.n.) 

TAterature : »Sanfokd, Course in Kxper. 
P.^^ycbol. expt. 83 ; articles in ibc Zeitsch. f. 
I'sychol., by Faist, nv. 102 ; ^Meinong and 
WiTAHEK, XV. 189; Mever, xvii. 401, xviii. 
274; Lirps, xix. i; Stumpp, xv. 280, 354, 
xvii. 422, xviii. 294 ; and in the Pliilos. 


Stud, by SrnijEZK, xiv. 471; Bucn, xv. i, 
183; Ukrrabt, Psychol. alf« Wiss. ; Corne- 
lius, IJeber Verschmolzung u. Analyse, 
Vtljf'ch. f. w'isR. Philos., xvi. 404 ff., xviii. 
30 fl‘. ; I jpps, l)er Begi iff d. Verhclnneizung 
u. darnit Zusammenhangendes, in Stumpf's 
Toiipsychoh gie, ii, Pliilos. Monatf-h., xxviii. 
(1892), 547 if.; Mkinono, Heitr. z. Theoiie d. 
psychlsclien Analyse, Zeitsch. f. Psychol., vi. 
340, 417 ; Akdioo, Opere fiJosofichc, vii, viii, 
and L'unita della coscieiiza (1898), wlio uses 
the %vord coulluenza. (e.h.t.-g.f.s.-k.m.) 

Future (consiiouBiiess of) [Lat. fnfurus, 
about to he I : Qin\Xrikimfts(jefuhl \ Vv. senti- 
ment de Vavenir\ Ital. smtimento del fiituvo. 
The mode of tiuie-coiisciuusiiess which attaclies 
to pieudjustrncnt to a coming impiession or 
ideal representation of a coming event. See 
Time (cognition of). (G.r.s., j.m.b.) 

Future Funishmeut: see Judgmevt. 

Future State: see iCscuATOLOGy. 
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Gabler, Georg Andreas. (17^6-1853.) 
A Gf^rmaii plii]os(ij»lier who, in 1835, KU<:o<M‘decj 
Hegtl at Berlin. He belongs, witli Goscliel, 
Hinrichs, Sehaller, tiud others, to the so'Called 
‘right* or orlhoilox wing of the Hegelian 
scliool. His best known work was expository 
of Hegel. 

Gaien (Galenns), Claudius. (130 to 
cir. 210 A., I).) An eminent; Greek ph\sieian| 
and philosopher. Born at Pergamns, ^iysia, 
he studied both the Platonic and I'eripatetic 
Bysteins of philo8<iphy. Satynis instructed him 
in anatomy. He travtdU'd extensively while 
young to perfect his edneution. About 165 
A. n. he moved to Itome, and became very 
celebrated as a surgeon and practising 
physit'iaii, attending the finiily of Marcus 
Aurelius, lie returned to Pcrganius, but 
probably visited Ilonic three or four times 
afterwards. He wrote in phiiosopliy, logic, 
and mediiine. Many, probably most, of his 
works arc lost. He was the one medical 
autliority for thirteen centmies, and his ser- 
vices to logic and philosophy were also great, 

Gallicanism fLat. Gallia, Gaul, France]: 
Ger. GaUikanimiu 4 f \ Fr, Gallicanis 7 iie\ Ital. 
Gallicanismo. The name given to 1 he national- 
izing, independent spirit that so io)ig charac- 
terized the Roman Catholic Chunii in France. 

It oiiginatcd with Irenaeus so early as the 
3rd century, and continued for generations, 
with variou.v vicissitudes, till, under Louis IX 
{1226-70), the Church in France came to 
possess peculiar constitutional and cccle-ias- 
tical immunitirs with re,speci to Pupal juris- 
diction. The poofde were protectcMl from the 
Church in civil affairs; the elections of bishops | 
were to bo made by the chapter and clergy of i 
a diocese ; and the Church in France ha<i the ^ 


right to call a council of its own membership. 
This nalunilly gave rise to many struggles 
with Home, but the disputes usually ended in 
favour of the Fiench. After the Hevolution, 
the Ultramontane or Itoman party gradually 
gained the upper hand. 

Literature : F. Huet, Le Oallicaiiisme ; 
Dxtpin, Les Libertes de ITilglisre Gallicane; 
i)K Maistjik, Du l*ape ; Lammknais, De la 
Religion duns ses Rapports avec TOrdre poli- 
tique. (tt.M.W.) 

Gallnppi (or GalnpiC Pasqnale. ( 1 7 70- 
1846. ) An Italian philosopher, l)orn inTroja'ji, 
Galaluia. In 1831 he hecaine piofes.'^or of 
logic and metiiphysics in the University at 
Naples, and later a member of the Institute 
of Frnnee. He wrote on logical and meta- 
physical themes; and died in Naples. 

Galton’s Law (of ancestral inheritance) : 
no foreign equivalents in use. TIjc law 
(brmulated hy If. Galton to tlie effect tlmt the 
distribution among his ancestors of wlmt an 
individual inherits is as fidlows : the parent. s 
contribute, on the average, together y, the 
grandparents together J, the great-gnvnd- 
])arent.s together J, &c. ‘ It may i>e popularly 

stated thus : each group of ancestry of the 
same grade contnl)utes to the heritage of 
the average offH[)ring double tlie quantity of 
tlie group of the grade above it * (Pea»>:on), 

The force of each individtiars contribution 
to suecc.sBLve generations is seen to diminish 
rapidly when we reineml)er that there are two 
parents, four grandparents, eight great-grand- 
parents, &c. If we give Qalton’s formulation 
thus : 

or H = (I) a + (,V) 4 + (ii*f) 8 + .... &o., 
we see that a person coiitri bates only to 
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his great-gnuKlcliild's heredity. This Berves 
to iiliifitiiite another principle which is also 
associated with Gal ton’s name : that of 11 £- 
oiiKSSioN (q.v.). For it shows that single 
individuals of marked characters— called in 
extreme cases * sports * — have little permanent 
indaence in changing the stock. The ordinary 
individuals, rejneseiitiiig the average or mean 
of tlie species, neutralize the liereditary force of 
the sport in succeeding generations. 

This law has been confirmed by Galtoii, in 
the case of Bassett hounds {Proc. Roy. Soc.^ 
Ijondon, Ixi. 401, road June 3, 1897 ; see also 
Xature, July 8. 1897). and by Pearson, also 
u stuilits of statistical data. An abstract ot 
Pearson’s pajier {Proc. Roy. Soe., meeting of 
Jan. 27, 1898) by himself is printed in Scimee 
(Mar. II, 1898), from whiclk the following 
quotation is made : — 

* VVlien the writer of the present paper wrote 
his memoir on heredity, in 1895 {Philos. Trans.^ 
clxxxvii. A, 253), the only availahle material 
Was contained in Mr. Francis Galton's Natural 
Inhmtancfiy and in the data and measure- 
ments in jMr, Galtou's hands, which he at once 
placed, with his usual generosity, at the 
writer's disposal. Tim very suggestive theory 
of heredity developed in the Natural Inhiri’- 
lance lias main features: {a) a theory of 
regression, which states the average propor* 
tion of any character which will he inherited 
under any degree of relationship. This theory 
w^as very simple : if the average of the sons 
of any jmrent Iwd w of the parent’s deviation 
from the average panmt, tlien the average 
grandson would liavo 10* of the deviation, and 
BO on, CAdlaternl heredity wtis also deter- 
mined, and for two hndhers w^as found equal 
to 2uy. Mr, Galton's value of v) was 

‘ {ti) A l:iw of ancestral heredity. Accord- 
ing to tills law the two parents contribute J, 
the four grandparents the eight great- 
grandparents y-y, and BO on, of the total 
heritage of the average ofispring. Mr. Galton, 
in i889(A^a!5//ra/ Jnheritmice, 136), considered 
this law to rest on a somewhat slender l^isis. 

‘ la the Philosophical Tranmetiona memoir 
of 1895 tlie wu’iter started from the general 
theory of multiple correlation, and supposed 
the ootjfticieut of heredity to be a quantity 
whicb had to be determined by ubservation for 
each pair of relat ive.s and I’or each character. 
Mr. Gal ton's own data, when treated by the 
fuller mathematical theory developed in that 
memoir, seemed to demonstrate that fraternal 
could not possibly be twice filial inheritance. 
But if heredity be looked upon as a quantity 
I- -4 


to be determined by observatif^u fv>r each 
organ and each grade of kinship, e. g. if 
tlierc he no numerical relationship between 
direct and collateral heredity, then Mr. Galton's 
law' of ancestral heredity must fall to the 
ground. Accordingly the writer, in 1895, 
discarded (6) and endeavoured to develop (u) 
on the general basis of multiple correlatiou. 

‘Tlie recent publication of Mr, Galton^s 
remarkable paper on ancestral heredity in 
Bassett hounds has, however, led the writer to 
reconsider (6). If the law be true, then for 
every organ and for every grade of kiiisliip 
the amount of heiedity is numerically de- 
terniinahle. The solution of the juohlera of 
heredity is thrown hack upon the solution of 
an infinite series of linear equations. Tlieir 
solution gives results which seem to the writer 
in good agreement with all we at present 
know al:)Out the influence of heredity in 
various degrees of kinship. For example, 
fraternal is no longer twice filial regression, 
but has a value (0*3881) well in accord- 
ance with the writers 1895 calculations on 
Mr. Galton s daiii. In shui t, if we discard 
Mr. Galt oil’s relations between the regressions 
for various grades of kinship, and start solely 
from his law of ancestral heredity, the whole 
theory of lieredity becomes simple, luminous, 
and well in accordance with such quantitative 
measui einents as have so far been made. That 
it confutes one or two [luroly hypothetical and 
8emi-meta])hy8ical theories is no disadvantage. 

‘It is possible, and tlie writer believes de- 
sirable, to 8t)inewhat generalize the law of 
ancestral heredity. Mollifying Mr. Gallon’s 
flefinition of midparent, a conception is formed 
of the mid-ifth parent, a soi l of mean of the 
ancestry in the ^rtli generation, and the con- 
tribution of this mid-iyth parent to the off- 
spring is assumed to have a constant ratio to 
that of the nud-(^+ i)th parent, whatever be 
the value of s. A\^ith this simjile law the 
whole of heredity is found to depend upon 
a single constant y, termed the coejficimt of 
heredity, y may vary from organ to organ 
and from race to race. It may itself be sub- 
ject to selection, if heredity be not looked upon 
as a pnori given and antecedent to any evolu- 
tion by natural selection. In Mr. Galton’s 
statement of tlie law, y = i. This may really 
be the case, but it is not necessary to the 
theuiy, and it is not required by any facts as 
yet observed. 

‘Given this simple law of ancestral heredity, 
there flow from it the following results : — 
‘(i) The values of all the correlation and 
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rcgrcf?9ion coefficirnts between any pair of 
relations, i.e. hereiiity between any grade of 
individual binship. Tlie cluef of these are 
actually cak ulated in tJie pai)er [of which this 
is an abstract]. 

‘(2) Tlie value of the sta])ility that results 
from any long or sln^rt, proa'ss of selective 
breeding, and the variability of t])e breed 
so eslaldisbed. A coefllcient of stability is 
intioduced in the paper and discussed at 
some length. , . • 

‘(3) Tlie law of cross heredity, i.e. the 
degree of relatioiisliip between two differtynt 
org.ans in hindied. It is shown that the 
coeflicient of cross heredity for any pair of 
organs iw any grade of kindit d is equal to 
the product of the coeflicient of direct heredity 
in that grade into the coefficient of organic 
correlation. 

‘(4) That siin])le panmixia without active 
reversal of natural selection does not lead to 
degeneration. 

‘ It may he of inteiest to add that since th(‘ 
law of ancestral hen dity allows for the varia- 
bility of each individual ancestor from tlu* 
ancestral type, giving tluit variability its share 
in tlie lieritagc of the oifsiuing, it is incon- 
sistent \vitli Weisiminn’s tliet ry of the germ- 
plasma. It does not, of course, answer one 
way or the other the question as to the in- 
heritance of acquired characters. 

‘To .sum u[), then, it seems to the present 
writer that Galtoira law of aiiet'stral heredity 
leads to, what has not hitherto e.vistcil. a 
rounded and comprehensive theory of lieiedity. 
It <lescribes with surprising closeness all facts 
BO far quantitatively determin(;d, and opens 
up a wide rangf' of conclusions wdiich await 
testing by fresh data. Slmuhl tliose data bo 
in agreeineiit with its predictions, then the 
law of ancestral lieiedity will in the future. 
j>lay as large a pai t in tlie theory of evolutifin 
as the law of gravitation lias played in plane- 
tary theory. It is the qua ntiliitive basis on 
which Darwinism, the evolution of species 
by natural selection comhined with lieredity, 
will then he placed ; and at one giroke it 
will clear away a veritalde jungle of senii- 
metaphysical spoeulations and hypotheses, and 
this for tlie simple reason that it is based upon 
quantitative observations and not on verbal 
subtleties. It will be difficult, perhaps, to 
make people realize that there is a science of 
heredity, simple and consistent, in existence; 
yet even at tiic present time it is the number 
of observers and experimenters, rather than 
the science, which needs to be strengthened.* 


The law is illustrated in the accompanying 
figure given by Galton iu Nature^ Jan. 27, 
1898, and taken by him from the Horseman 
(Chicago). Dec. 28, 1897 ; it was devised 
by A. J. Most on to illu.strate Oalton’s law. 
Galtou's article is quoted at Some lejigth. 



‘It is a property of tbo infinite soiios \ f 
J + J 4 &c, . . .that each t erm i.s equal tot ho sum 
of all tliose that follow\ 'fhe pirepotcncios and 
subp»tencics of particular ancestor!', in any 
given pedigree, are i liiuinated by a law lliat 
deals only wdtb average contrii'Utions, and 
tho varying prepotencies of sex in resp' ct to 
ditVer<*nt (pialities are also presuinably elimi- 
nated. (.'01 reel ions ku* tliese can of course lx; 
made in any p>arti( iilar pi digreo, taking care 
that the corrected scries still amounts to i 
exactly. 

! ‘It should be borne in mind that “heritage” 
has a more limited meaning than “ iiatuio,’* 
or the sum of the inborn qaalilies. Heritage 
is cojifined to that w'hich i.s inherited, while 
nature hI.‘*o includes those individual variations 
that are due to other causes than heredity, 
and which act before birth. Now individual 
variation in a race that is stable must have 
a de.striic1 ive as well as a coiistructive etket. 
Consequently i is effects balance one another in 
average results, and disapjpear from a law 
which deals only w'ith tliese/ Cf. Variation 
(.statistical treatment of). 

‘ The area of tho square diagram represents 
tho total heritage of any particular form or 
faculty that is bequeatlual to any particular 
imlivklua). It is divided into subsidiary 
squares bearing distinctive numbers, which 
severally refer to different ancestors. The 
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size of tliese ^ub^<i^.lialy n^uaies sliows the 
average proport ion of tlie total liei itage de- 
rived from the corresponding ancestoiB. . . . 
The subject of the pedigree is iminbered i. 
Thenceforward, whatever be the distinctive 
number of an ancestor, which wo will call n, 
the number of its sire is 2 n, and that of its 
darn is All male numbers in tlie 

pedigree are there foie even, and all female 
numbei's are odd. To take an example : 2 is 
the sire of i, and 3 is the dam of i ; 6 is the 
sire of 3, and 7 is tlie dam of 3. Or working 
backwards, 14 is a male wlio is mated to 
15; tlieir ortVpring is 7, and a female, who is 
mated to 6 ; their offspring is 3, a female, who 
is mated to 2; ainl their offspring is i, tlie 
subject. . . . The numbered squares could be 
contiiiin d imiefinitely. In tliis small diagram 
they ceUvSe with the fourth generation, whirb 
contributes part to the total heritage, 
theiefore tlu‘ wl)oh‘ of tlie more distant an- 
cestry, comprised in tlie blank column, con- 
trihnte also.’ 

LUoTaiure\ Gat.ton. as cited; Pearson, 
as cited, also other papers in the series Con- 
tril). to the Math. Theory of Evulution, Pioc. 
Boy. 80c., meeting of hel>. 17, (ahsl. 

ill Scieme, Apr. 22, 1898), ami ibid., xlvi. 
(1900) 140; and Gravniuar of 8ci. (2ml e^d., 
1900). (J.M.B., E.B.P.) 

Gambling [AB. gamen. play]: Gar. Glacis- 
(or /fa!:ar(l~)s]>iel; Fr. jea (^ds ha sard); ital. 
yiuoco {d'azzardd). Staking soiuetliing of 
value on one alternative of an issue, the result 
of which cannot be foreseen or contndled ; 
the play itself is known as ‘game of chance.^ 
See Play. 

Gambling may be looked at both as a sport, 
a pastime, a recreation, and as a seriouH busi- 
ness, a passion. The distinction is important 
when we come to discuss the etliics of gam- 
bling. Yit^wed ns spi rt, the vuritius elements 
of Play (q. v.) are present ; yet it is a question 
wbelhcr the staking of something of value doe? 
not interfere in all cases with the purity of the 
play impulse. Certainly in most cases t he hope 
of gain and the fear of lo8.s bring an element of 
reality into the situation which is opjwised to 
the make-believe or vSkmulanck (q.v.)of ]day. 
In so far as tlie play motive is pure or socially 
predominating, other considerations than those 
of the gambling itself — e.g. the right to play 
— must enter to give tho indulgence ethical 
value. 

Tlie m<»ral question, however, comes in as 
eoon 216 we lc2ive the play feiiture out; and 
various considerations may be advanced on 


either side. Negatively, it may lie bahl tinit 
gambling is not ethically wrong: (t) b< cause 
if a man stakes what is his own, he has the 
right to fpend it as he please, and he has the 
right to take from another on the nther's own 
terms. Furthermore, (2) it is just the form 
of risk wliich every business venture involves : 
the rnei chant buys silk hoping to sell it ag.'iin 
before the market ju ice falls below the# figure 
he bimsidf paid ; this risk, however, he runs. 
(3) If we say his motive is not good, seeing 
tiuit he ho;;es to make money without giving 
a fair tupii valent either in value or in laliour, 
this again confronts us in many other com- 
nuTcial situations : the uneariied iruTement of 
land-valiie often aiise.s from his.s to some one 
else; ‘bargains'of all kiiKls,notabIyal auctions, 
come from others misfortune ; taking a high 
rate of interest from the man whom the loan 
‘accommodates* is likewise getting return 
vvitliout equivalent. We do not ordinarily 
condemn a inau who tiikes an unearned 
logacy. (4) If we sliift the point of view 
and take that of society, saying that what is 
not of social utility is wrong, we have then to 
reply that it is the etiiicully right, nirt the 
s»!eially useless, tliat is in question ; and while 
much may be said to prove that the ethically 
wrong is always also socially useless, it is a 
very different tiling to convert the proj>osition. 
This last point, however, brings us to a distinc- 
tion which is most imjiortant, and on wliich the 
whole problem of the relation of social regu- 
lation and sanction to jiersonal ethical obliga- 
tion in large metisurc turns. To this we 
may return below. 

On tlie oilier side it may be said — in 
addition to the points replied to above — that 
gambling is wrong: (i) because, and in so far 
ns, it is serious — n pas.**!©!!, not a sport — and 
comes to supersede the regular forms of in- 
dustry and business. Put this, it is evident, is 
not an objection to gambling in itself, Init to 
its excess or misuse, and consequently not 
an ethical objection at all. The man who 
gambles his lime iiway as well as his money — 
ttiking both from his f.imily — is ethically 
rejirobnte, not bi*cau8e he gambles, but because 
be is such a man ; so also is he who rents 
a boat daily and goes fishing, catching nothing. 
The latter is taking risks; but we blame 
him for neglect, not for the form it takes — 
fishing. (2) It is wrong because, and in so 
far as, it is in a large sense dislionest— a 
point which, to the present writer, is a valid 
etliical objection, and the only one, to gam- 
bling. To pretend to know, to guess at an 
>3 T) d 2 
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issue, to give the * hlufF* to fortune seriously-— 
the money or any other value staked is the 
warrant of its seriousness, and so is the pas^ 
sion of gain— is the opposite of knowledge, of 
the careful estimation of evidence and proba- 
bilities, of till) drawing of legitimate inierences, 
upon which all normal honestly acquired values 
rest. Action should proceed only from con- 
viction, or from some deeper motive by which 
the possible inadequacy of the ground of con- 
viction, and so the absence of conviction, must 
be or is justified. But in all forms of gam- 
bling it is just the point that the issue is 
known to be beyond calculation, the lack of 
knowledge is the explicit requirement of fair 
play ; and* the action proceeds upon the 
explicit aiid mutual will to gain by ignor- 
ance. In other words, the man who loses is 
the victim of this mutual pretence to know, 
and the man who gains is rewarded lor it. 
They distribute values while doing violence to 
the relations upon which the values depend. 
They both act from negative ethical sanctions. 
If this type of conduct were made universal, 
it would work havoc with all inoi nl conduct 
and social order. It is not * will to believe,' 
nor ‘ will to deceive’ — the gainbUT's resolu- 
tion — but wliat is often taken for the former : 
will to ignore the \vhole system of values by 
vrhich the moral life is regulated and held to 
its standards. For this reason, to gamble 
seriously is to rebel against moral law for a re- 
ward. For niora! relationships are coinstil uted 
by action whicli is reasonable, having motives 
of knowledge, grounds common to men who 
think ; and to art from unrea-^on, confessedly 
without ground adequate to the act, is to enter 
the.se relationships to destroy them. 

From tills last point of view we get some 
light upon tiie earlier pros ajul cons of the 
discussion. The merchant is not gambling, 
becauhe he is acting on reasonable pro.spects 
of gain both in his business as a whole and 
on his particular ventures, go fur as he doe.s 
take risks on a single article, it is in the in- 
tei eg t of his general business. The competi- 
tions of commercial life which result in loss 
to others arc the exception to the general 
expectation, and show bad judgment or 
low capacity, or are incidtmtal ettccts — except 
tliose -which re.sult from the real garnliling or 
de.sign of others, such as stock gambling or 
manipulation. The business ventures which 
are gambling are those in wJjich money is 
stakeil on a risk whose issue is not fore- 
seen. 

Again, the cases of so-called gamliling which 


take advantage of calculation of chances and 
knowledge of probabilities do not fall within 
our definition. The law of i)robabilitiefi, so far 
as it 18 exact, is a reasouabie resoH ; and the 
morality of the use of it rests upon grounds 
foreign to those of gambling. On certain 
of the grounds usually given for condemning 
gambling, it is difficult to see bow Insuranck 
(q.v.) of any sort is legitimate, in having 
his life insured a man secures gain indirectly 
for his family, or directly for himself in the 
increased ease and free expenditure it allows 
him, without giving an equivalent. And, 
moreover, his sole motive is to secure this re- 
sult. But it is not gambling, for it makes 
use of knowledge — statistics and probability— 
which is open to all, and which is used by the 
insurance companies in their calculations. 

Ilevertit^g to the question of social utility, 
we have now the point of view, that being 
ethically wrong — on the ground that it in- 
volves dishonesty — ganil)ling is also socially 
condem liable ; for dishonesty of the sort de- 
scribed is anti-social : it is getting the profit, 
the value, of a system of social rehitionships 
without right to it. Yet this does not exhaust 
the grounds for its social condemnation ; that 
rests besides upon the general rules of social 
or governnienlal interference with imlividual 
conduct, and these may contemplate tiie 6Uj> 
pression or mgulation of tlie socially injurious 
or unproductive quite apart from its ethical 
character. 

Literature : the works on ethics which con- 
tain 8(*ction8 on Applied Ethics,* Ouoos, 
Iday of Man, Pt. II. i. 4 (l^nig. tran.*?.), with 
many references. For works on games see 
Play. (j.m.b.) 

Games: see GAMnniNG, and Play. 

Gamogenesis [O. yo^of, marriage, + 
yevfcns, origin ): Ger. yescMechHieh^ Fortjpjffunz- 
%mg ; Fr. gamngfmeeet reprodw^tiem sejcuelle 
(more often used) ; Ital. riproduzione scs- 
suale. Sexual reproduction, or that mode of 
reproduction which involves the union of 
Ovum (q.v.) and SrERMATozooN (q.v.), or their 
equivalents. A synonym is Amphigony. See 
Fertiijzatiok, CoNJUGA'noN, and Agamo- 

GENE.SIS. (C.Lt.M.) 

Ganglioblast [Gr. ydyy\iov, tumour, -f 
/ 3 Xtt<rrof, germ] : Ger. Ganyliobfast ; Fr. nhtro- 
blaster Ital. gangliohlaato. An undifferen- 
tiated neiwe cell of the spinal or extra-axial 
ganglia; an immature Gangliocyte (q.y.), 

* Aesthosioblast ' has been proiiosed as a 
name for this type of embryonic cell, but 
this term is soiiietimes ambiguous. A ganglio-* 
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flueiiced by (iellert, and especially by Engel, 
with whom he became very intimate. In 
1770 he succeeded Gellert as professor of 
pliilosophy in Leipzig, but in 1772, on ac- 
count of ill health, resigned his chair, 

of the nerve cells of a spinal or other extra- Gassendi, Pierre. (1592-1655.) Philo- 
axial Ganglion (q.v.). The term ‘aesthesio- sdpher, horn at Champtcicier, Provence. A 
cyte' has abo been proposed. precocious youth, he took, for a time, in 1612, 

The gangUocyle commonly gives rise to a the professorship in theology at l)igne. In 
neurite which passes into the central nervous 1616 he became professor of pliilo§o^)hy iu 
system. Thus in the spinal gaugrui such the uniwrsity at Alx. He next took priestly 
libres form the greater part of the dorsal or orders (1617), and became canon, and then 
sensory roots. (if.H.) provost, of the diocese of Dii^ne (1 623). In 

Ganglion [Or. ydyyXiov, a tumour] : Ger. 1645 he was ma<Ie prcdej=Si)r of mathematics in 
Oangle; Fr. ganglion) Ital. ganglio. An Paris. He cones [londed and cuj*»yed close 
aggregate of nerve cells or GANGiiiocvTKS not friendship with Kepler, DescarU s, Galileo, 
contained within the central nervoins system ; Hobbes. In some resi»ecU bis philoKtq>hy 
especially the centres of origin of the sensory resembles Locke's. 

or centripetal neiwes. See Nekv< us System. Gastraea Theory: Ger. Gastndatheorie; 

The use of tlie word ^ganglion' for cell • Fr. cone ; Ital. /tona della gaMrea. 

clusters wit hin the central nervous SYstern j The theory that the ancestor of tlie Metazoa 
is to be condemned as inaccui ate and am* j was a two-layered sac or gastrula, foimed of 
bigeous, as well as unnecessary. The distinc* an outer ectodei rn and an inner eiidodenn, 
tioM between gangUoii and plexus, wlion a ■ wdiioh arose by invagination, and enclosed 1 lie 
disperse or iviicular Ci ll cluster is meant, j m ciientcron or primilive digcMive cavity, 
is aibitrary. Instead of jdexns, Gaxgi.to- j opening to the exterior by tlie primitive nmuth 
PLEXUS (q. V.) may be suggested in sucli i or bl»stopore. See Oasteula, Embryo, and 
cases. Of. Gangi.iocyte, and Plexus. The i Inv.\glnation. (e.s.g.) 

cells of the cerebr<iKpinal ganglia arc unipolar; | Fii>t suggested by Haeckel and eumtna] ized 
those of (he sympatlietic ganglia, as a rule, { by him in the Quart, J, of Mierosc, xiv. 
imiltijudar, Sec the references given under j (1 874) 142 and 223, this view has been widely 
Neuhology. (H.H.) accepte<l. Compare Lankestev's Planut.a 

Gaiiglio])lextls [Gr, ydvyXiov. tumour, -f Thkoiw (q.v.), according to svliieh (lie primi- 
niesli j ; Ger. ganglidttes Geflrcht^ Gang- tive enterou originaied by Delamixation 
limphjeuH]Vi\'pUxusgangli'mn(dre] (q. v.). 

gangUare, A disperse or loosely aggregated Literature '. Haeckel, Quart. J. Microsc. 
ganglion in a meshwurk of fibres (e. g. sym- »Sci. as above, and xvi. ( 1876) 51 ; Lankkster, 
pathetic visceral ganglia). See Gaxglion, and Ann. and Alag. 'Sat. Hist., May, 1S73, 

Pi Exus. Quart. J. Mierosc. Sci., Oct., 1877; R M. 

Ibr convenience, a ganglioplex us is distin- Balfour, Compar. Embryol, (1S80). (c.ll.m.) 
gui.vhed on the one hand Irom jS'kuuoplexus Gastmla: see Gastraea Theory (also 
(([. y.), where anastomosis of nerve trunks is for literature), and cf. Embryo. (o.T.r..M.) 
alone included (e.g. brachial plexus), and from Gautama or CK>tama. Tho founder of 
a neuro-reticulum, which refers to anastomosis Biuldhism ; the name of Buddha as a person- 
betw« en ultimate nerve fibrils, as in tbe retina ality, See Bunin i A, and Oriental IhiJLO- 
(Dogiel). Cf. Neuropilkm. (h.H.) Sopiiy (India). 

GanSr Eduard, (jf 7 98-1 83 9.) Studied Gemmule [Lat. gemmtda^ a little Inid]: 

law in Gottingen end in Heidelberg, where Ger. Yv, gemmule] Ital. germ wu/a. 

he came to know'^ Hegel. In Berlin he be- (i) A term sometimes applied to embryouio 
came a follower and intimate acquaintance of stages in the developnu iii of the Sponges, 
llegeb In 1820 be began teaching in Berlin, (2) The term applied by Darw in to tho 

after 1825 as ordinary professor of law. He ultra-microscopic tnganic particles given off 

did much for the spread of Hegt Ts ideas. by cells. See Pangenesis. (c,ll.m.) 

Ganrei Christian. (1742-98.) German Gender [OF. gmuirer, from Lat. gejurare, 

philosopher, born at Breslau, and educated to beget!: Ger. Geschlecht; Fr. genre; Ital. 
under A. G. Buumgarten at Frankfort, at genere. A grammatical classification of nouns 
Balle, and at Leipzig. Ho was strongly in- cojuiected either through meaning, or merely 
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blast is simply a special variety of Neuro- 
blast (q. v.). (H.H.) 

Gaugliocyte [Gr. ydyyXiou, tumour, + 
iruros, cell]: periphere Gangliemelle) Fr. 

cellule ganglionnaire ; Ital. ganglioceto. One 




GENERAL CONCEPT 


througli outward form, with the distinctions 
of sex. 

The Iijulo-European and the Hamit ic-Semi- 
tic gn)ups of langtiiiges are the only ones in 
which discrimination of gender is fully ob- 
served. .Some languages discriminate in the 
form of their nouns hetwoen objects as inani- 
mate ami aniiiiate, c. g. the Cherokee; others 
betwten olijocts as ratiotial and irrational, 
noble and nioau, &o. In most cases sucii dis- 
criminations are mere traditional supei fluities, 
serving little or no purj^ose in identifying the 
object. In modern English they have in general 
been omitted, except as they sei-ve such pur- 
pose. The origin of the gender distinctions 
has been commonly explained, since Adtdung 
and Grimm, as a conseoueiice of the primitive 
tendency to personify natural objects. Re- 
cently the view lias been urged by Brugrnann 
and others that the distinction i.s originally 
one of grammatical hinn. attached to the sex- 
discriininatjoii, tlirough the accident that some 
words of a class, now thought of as feminine, 
denoted fi'inalc objects. Tbus it is suggested 
that the Indu-Enropeun (jrin&y Ijdng behind, 
Greek yvi/f), &c,, may luive originally been 
jibstiacfc or collective, like other words of this 
ending, and havo denoted Miearing,’ then ‘the 
animal tliat liears.' This noun, with perhaps 
others of its class, may then have led the whole 
group over into ussociatitui with the notion o1 
female sex. This tlnory is at jU'estait loo 
imperfectly developed to warrant acceptance. 
^Vhatt•ver the origin, it is evident that in the 
languages eiiijduying it the di.sciiminatioii is 
chiefly one i)f grammatical form. This tin/ 
linguistic consciou.sness attests. ‘ Der Kopf’ 
is no more* Inu^^;uIine to the Germaii than ‘ Ja 
tC^te ’ is feiniiiino to the French iiiaTi, Iijingu;»ge 
is a conventional, ratlier than a jiurely prac- 
tical, boilyol sign.s, and in acquii ing a language 
the 8])eiiker barns and .accepts the gender of 
nouns as he docs the rest of their forms. In 
adoj.ting new words a language generally 
assigns tliein to the gender groups according 
to the form of the ending. 

Literature: J. Deutsche Gram- 1 

matik. iii. 31 1 fl'. ; K. HiiUG.MANN, Dasl 
Noniinalgeschleclit, Techmer's lut. Zcil.sch., I 
iv. 100 if.; and The Nature and Origin of! 
Noun Gendeis (1897); U. I. Whuki ku, Gram- 
luatical Gender, ( 'lass. Rev., Nov. ^889, | 
390 If; and J. Germ. Philol., Oct, 1899; 
B. I)i:LnKL’(;K, Vcigieic.hende Syntax, i. 89 tf. 
(*^93)- " (B.i.w.) 

General Concept, Idea, or Notion : Ger. 
AUgemeinbcyri^' \ Fr. 7 iolimi (jhierale; Ital. 


concetto {^lozione) gtnerale* The tliought of 
certain cliaracters as found in, or represen- 
tative of, a jJurality of special ca^e8 or in- 
stances. See Abstract Idea, CoNCEmoN, 
and Generalization. 

The terms general concept, general idea, 
and general notion refer to the same kind of 
psychical state from somewhat different points 
of view. A genei’al concept always in- 
cludes two essential and essentially distinct 
constituents: (i) An ‘image' which may be, 
and very frequently is, merely a ‘word'; (2) 
tlie meaning of this image which is not itself 
presentto consciousness in the fonnof an image 
or imagi^s. The term general idea emphasizes 
the presence of the image. The term general 
notion emphasizes the presence of conscious- 
ness of meaning. 

I Historical discussioii of the general idea 
has mainly turned on the nature of the mental 
imagery which it involves. Verbal signs or 
their equivalent are generally recognized as 
playing a niost imjjoriant part. Tiie generic 
image or percept may accompany tlie word 
or function instead of it. Ultimately the dis- 
tinction between ul)stract and com rete tliought 
is Jiot a matter of imagery : it is rather notional 
(see N otion). The cont roversy as to the uatin e 
of al).stract ideas goes hack to the time of the 
st/liolastic dispute concerning nominalism, reiil- 
i.sin, and conceptualism. Realism is not a 
psychological theory at all, as it relates to the 
nature of the reality a|>prehendcd in the ab- 
stract idea. But the i^slle as between nominal- 
ism and conceptualism remains one on which 
psyi hological writers have not come to com- 
plete clearness. Berkeley stands out as a 
typical nqnvsentiitive of noniinitlism, holding 
that wliat we have in tlie mind when wo con- 
ceive an abstract idea i.s either merely a word 
or an individual image, on part*ol whicli atten- 
tion is concentrated, the rest beijig regarded 
as irrelevant. Certain modern writers liold 
that this is all that exists in consciousness, 
but add that there are unconscious mental 
modifications or jihysiological dispositions, 
which play an essential part in the process, 
'rills view is well rej>reseiitcd by Lipj>.s, Kibot, 
and von K l ies. Otliers, with wliom the present 
writer agrees, imhl that uncon8cioii.s di.spo8i- 
ti iijs iirif not sufticient, but that there is in 
con.sciousnesfi another factor wdiich nominalism 
omil.^. Baldwin states thi.** in strictly motor 
toi nis, wdlli whieli Royce seems ti> agree (see 
reinarkb by Havaitl, Rev. de MH. et de J/or., 
iv, 1896, C90). Sec NoMJNAiJbM, and 
I J E ALl^A! . (0. r.S.-J .M.B.) 
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rxENEKAL CONSCIOUSNESS — GENERAL WILL 


General Consciousness : eee Social 

Con sciousnkhh. 

General Good : Ger. allgemeines Wolil', Fr. 
hien gSn^al ; Itul. bene generals. The good of 
all riiaukiiKl, or, in a more restricted sense, 
of the community referred to. 

In the former S'Cnse the promotion of 
general good has often been taken as the 
ethical ideal for mairs conduct, e.g. by Cum- 
berland {De Leg. Nat., 1672), under the name 
* the common good of all rationals ' ; some- 
times, in the moi’o restricted sense, tlie 
general good of the inemhers of a state or 
coininunity is said to he the end of statecraft 
in that community. In working out either 
of tliese views, it is commonly assumed that 
a Oi l tain amount of evil befalling some meiii- 
hers of the community may be counterbalanced 
by an equal amount of good accruing to an 
equal iiumhei- of other persons; though the 
precise statement and developiuent of this 
position are only carried out wlien ‘ good ’ is 
interpreted as equivalent to ‘ happiness' (see 
Gklatest HArpiNESs). The <iuestioii as to 
the nature or constituents of good is funda- 
mental for ethics. Ifedouists inaiutaiii that 
it is retliicilde to liappiness in the sense of plea- 
sure- and freedom from pain. But the. concep- 
tion, as oi iginaliy pul forward in Engli-'h tlliics 
by Cumberland, involves two constituents, 
happiness and p(?rfcctinn! and various at- 
tempts have l)een made so to interpret the 
latter notion as to give a hatisfactorv account 
of the good for man. See Pekfection, ami 
SeL F-UEA mZATION. 

Literature : SiiKiWirK, Meth. of Eth., 
Bk. III. cba]). xiv; Gukkn, Pioleg. to Kth., 
Bk. 111. ' (W.K.S,) 

General Term : Ger. aJlgemeiner Ter- 
minus; Pj*. tenne general; \{A\Aermvm generale. 
The vei l)al cxprt ssioij of a notion or cojicopt ; 
that is, of the ivpivscntation of mark.s common 
to an indtdiniro nuniher of individuals. 

A general term may therefore bo described 
as being tho name of each and all of a nuniocr 
of individuals ; or, better, as being ai)p]icaMe 
to each and all on the ground of, and with 
the implication of, their possessing in coiinnon 
delinite marks. (r.a.) 

General (or Social) Will : Ger. Gemrumt- 
tville (Wundt), eozinhr Wille (lonnies); Fr. 
volonte ghterale (IJousseau) ; ItaL voltmta 
jfoeiale (or colhUiva). I'sed vaguely to in- 
dicate a supposed collect ivts will in a com- 
munity or group of iiidivhluals arising from 
their intercourse with one another, assented 
to, though not always privately endorsed, by 


all the individuals, and cxpiessed or ex- 
Ijressiblo through some common channfd, such 
us the .state, conventions, voting, &c. 

Various attempts have been made to give 
exact psychological or metajihysical definition 
to the general will, distinguishing it from the 
Imlividuars will, the ‘ will of all,’ &c., but 
they all represent more or less pei soiial points 
of view. The heginning of the discussion, 
and also the term, arc to be found in 
Rousseau (cf. Social Consciousness). Ton- 
nies makes a further distinction between the 
gtfiieral will of a sciciety or Geselhscliaft, and 
that of a Company (‘J.v.) or Gemeinschaft, 
calling the latter ‘race-will’ (W^’esen wille). 
He thus finds a genetic u])poBition between 
ilie race-will rc.sting on Trieb (Instinctive 
Handluug) and the .social or general will 
resting on intelligent choice ( Willkiirhand- 
liing). 80 far a.s this is sound, as the 
present writer holds it to he (so also Wundt, 
Logik, II. ii. 600), it forbids the use 
of the term ‘will’ for both tlie two forms. 
AViindt justifies the u.se of the term in the 
inti?rests e.f a theory of will which includes 
impulse, i, e. nmkes will synonymous with 
conation. This is more than (juestionable 
psychologically ; and if conation is to be used 
at all, this is its fair opportunity. We then 
luive two forms of general or common conation 
(Gesammt.streben): (i) the ‘common impulse’ 

: of the company (e. g, of animals, crowds, &c.), 
with the German equivalent Gesammttrieb ; 
and (2) general, social, or common will. 
Avith the equivalent Gesa mint wille. Wundt 
Avould seem to la? right in saying that the 
I opposition between the two forms is tliat of 
liiglier and lower in evolution, and in point- 
ing out that social impulse and iiisliuct are 
ahvay.s present as well in hiirher sucial or- 
ganization, and essiuitial to it (loc. cit.. ()Oon.). 
Cf. also Barth, Oe^'chichtsphilos. ah .So-r/o/., 
i. 38 2, who follows Tdnuies. 

The distinction to the effect that the indi- 
vidual pursues; a general plan of action, wdiile 
sovdety only attains bit by bit Avithout such 
a plan, seems to be valid. 

Liumtnre ; Rousseau, Contrat Social ; 
BosANyuET, Bliilo.s. Theoryof the State (1899); 
Novikow, Conscience et Volont6 socialea 
(1899); TOnnti'.b, Bhilosophical Terminology, 
Miml, N.S., No. 31 (July, 1899); and Ge- 
meinschnft u. Ocsell. (1S87) ; Wunut, Logik, 
11. ii. cliap. iv. § 4 a; BaIiUVTIn, Social and 
Eth. Interpret., chaps, xii. xiii ; Barth, as 
cited; also many of the references cited under 
Social Psychology. (j.m.b.-o.y.s.) 
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GENERALIZATION -- GENERIC IMAGE 

Generalization [Lat. generalis, from 
genus, kind j : Gcr. Yeralhjemeinerung ; Fr. 
genh'oJisativn ] Ital. /tti‘o^/(Y (opdrcisfowtf) di 
gtnendizzare. The act of recogidziiig a like- 
ness of iiatui'c wliere it lias not hecii recog- 
nized before, involving either tlio fonnatiun 
of a new Gjenkbal Concept (q. v.) or the 
extension of an old one to cover a new class Doctrine of the Person of Christ (Kng. trans.), 
of instances. See also Concei»tion, Div. I. i. 274 f., ii. 209 f., 270 f. ; Habnack, 

All generalization involves abstraction ; to Hist of Dogma (Eng. trans.), ii. 220 f. (k.m.w.) 
generalize is to recognize likeness which had Generic [Laf. kind]: Cer. 
been previously masked by differences; to Y\\ (jhieriqiLe\ Ital. Generic applies 

recognize the likeness is also thevefure to to differences which distinguish species be- 
recognize these differences as irielevnnt, and longing to diffeient geiiera, as e.g. isosceles 
to disregard them from tlie point of view of triangle is specifically different from eqiii- 
the general concept ion. Such recognition is labrnl triangle, and gcnerically different from 
abstraction. asquan?; or to the points of agreemont by 

Sigwart distinguishes between two kinds possession of wl»bh numbers of distinct 
of generality. The fir^t kind is ‘merely species would be referred to one ami the same 
nuiniTical/ and comprehends like instances genus, as e.g. the mental life of a man and an 
which are *not conct ptiially di8tingui^)lable, ant might be said to be specifically ditl’erent 
but only separate in space and time': the and generically alike. 

proposition that oxygen and hydrogen com- lu recent logical treatments, e.g. that of 
bine to form water is given as an ilUistralion. Ixdzeand Ik^samjnef, generic has been used as 
Se.e Extension (logical). The second kind the designation of a judgment in wliicli the 
of generality is that of a genus, to which are predicate is asserted of the subji ct universally, 
Bubordinated specific instances : tins is illns- but as attaching to or incompatilde with tho 
tratecl by the proposition that ‘all the ernstitulive marks of the subject, therefore 
elements combine cbcmically in ceHain pro- without explicit qnnl.fication of the subject, 
portions.* Sigwart apparently proposes to a.s e.g. man is fnlJiblc, rational, mortal, or tho 
limit the term ‘ generalization ‘ to the forma- like. (n.A.) 

tion 01* extension of the second kind of Generic Image : Ger. GerneinhiUl (not 
general concept, Vorsielluntj, 'which is given as the equivalent of 

Literat^jre : the textbooks of psychology Idea); Fi-. image comj/Of^ee', Ital. immayine 
and logic (e. g. Sigwaht). (G.e.s.-j.m.u.) Gomj o^ta. A mental iMAOii; (q. v.) possessing 
Generation (spontaneous): Zevgnny ; a dbtinct and saJimjt centre or core corre- 

Fr. gmeratioa; Ital. yenerazione. See Abio- spouding toiiie cornmun cljaracteis of a class, 
genesis, under Rioqenesis. together with a yagne and inconstant margin 

Generation of God. A phrase wddeh correspojidijig to the variable characters ot 
refers to the relation of origination subsisting the ijtdividuals com]'osing the class, 
between God and Clirlst — directly or through Ti.c generic image is supposed to originate 
the medium of the Ijogos-- wlieieh}" the latter in the lepeated presentation of like contents 
is the * Sou of God.' in varying combinations. An analogy i.s 

Out of this question the christological con- usually drawn from what is called ‘compositt^ 
elusions of the 4th century grew, and w'erc pliotogrophy.' The following descrijition of 
embodied in dogmas. The problem appears the process is given by Huxley: — ‘When 
clearly with Justin Martyr, the first dog- several complex impressions which are more 
matic theologian of Chri^tiaiiity, who was or less difthrent from on© another — let us say 
doubtless moved to systtinatic consideration that out of ten impressions in each, six are 
of the matter by conterupoiaiy Gnosticism the same in all, and four are different fioin 
(q. V.) and Docetjsm (q.v.). Justin trans- the rest — are successively presiuited to the 
ferred the generation of Christ from God to mind, it is easy to see what must happen, 
the Logos. From all lime the Logos was The repetition of the six similar impressions 
able to become man, and, by the will of God, will strengthen the six corre.Mpoiidiiig elements 
did become human in Christ. Thus in Christ of the complex idea, which will therefore ac- 
humanity was united with Deity. The dis- quire greater vividness, while the four differing 
cussion was taken up later by Origen and impressions of each will not only acquire no 
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others, and thence passed over into the 
controversy over Ahianjsm (q.v.). In its 
beginnings it is of interest as showing how 
Christianity early felt, the pressure of Gnostic 
modes of thought and found it necessary to 
express itself by aid of Gnostic conceptions. 

Literature: Dornek. The Dcvel. of the 




GENEROSITY — GENETIC METHOD 


greater strength than they had at first, but in 
accordance with the law of association, they 
will all tend to appear at once, and will thus 
neutnilize one another.’ 

Such an account of the genesis of the 
generic image is csscjitially defective, for it 
fails to bring out the part jdayed by 
selective interest in emphasizing o^rtain 
features of experience to the neglect of others. 
But it is noteworthy that those writers who 
have laid most stress on the importance of 
tJie generic imsge agiee in tliis view of it as 
a merely passive product of tlie play of 
external impressions, e. g. Herhart, Ben(»ke, 
and Galton- Herbiirt and Beneke do not n.se 
the term ‘generic image* (Qenuinhild), hut 
they describe what is meant hy it with entire 
cleanicJ-s and distinctnej^s. 8oirie writers 
(including those named above) have simply 
identiliod the generic in)age with the rudi- 
inoiitiuy conci pt ion, and have thought that in 
accounting for its origin they have accounted 
for tiie origin of conceptual thinking. Hut 
this view is rejected by most competent 
psychologists. A conception cannot he quite 
identified with an imago of any kind. All 
depends on the meaning of the image, the 
representative value whicii it lias for thought. 
On the other hand, it is usually held that 
the generic image plays a more or les.s ini- 
portant pfirt in the genesis of concepts of 
a low order of generality. Though not iul 
itself a concept iojj, it is sui)posod to supply 
a kind of nuilcrial peculiarly adapted to 
function as u vehicle of conceidual tliinking. 
No dniibt this is so to some extent, hut the 
importance of the generic image, even from | 
this point of view, has been frequently ex- | 
aggerated. 

Literature: p.^ycludogical textbooks in 
general; Hehiurt, Psychol, als \Vi.ss., &c., 

1 20“3 ; Bkneke, Logik, § 38 ff., and Psy- 
chol. Skizzen, ii. 158 ff. ; Waitz, Lehrb, d. 
Psychol., 518 ff.; Volkmann, Psychologie, 
ii. 243, 247 ; Huxley, Hume, 94 ff*. ; Galton, 
Inquiiies into Human Fiumlty, Aq>peiidix on 
Ooneric Images; Btout, Analytic Psychol., 
179 ff., 183 ff, 196. (O.F.S., J.M.D.) 

Generosity [ fifit. gmerosus, fi\»rn gemua, 
race]: Gcr. L\lelmtn; Fr. gmeroeitei Ital. 
generosity. 'Fho disposition shown eithor in 
the favourable est inuite of the good qualities 
of others, or in the beistowal of goods or favours 
upon others with more or less self-denial. 

It is nearly equivalent to liberality, but 
indicates a more intense form of the same dis- 
position and involves self-denial Thus Adam 


Smith (i/br. Serit., Pt. I V. chap, ii) distinguishes 
generosity from humanity : ‘ Humanity con- 
sists merely iu the exquisite fellow-feeling 
which the spectator entei fciins with the senti- 
ments of the persons principally concerned. . . . 
The most humane actions require no self- 
denial . , . But it is otherwise with generosity. 
We never are generous except when in some 
re.'jpect we pretV r some otlier person to our- 
.stlvcs, and sacrifice S(ime great and iyi^^ortant 
interest of our (»wn to an equal interest of 
a friend or a siipei ioi-.* (W.ii.s -J.M.K.) 

Genesis (i ) and Genetic (2) [Or. : 

Ger. (i) Genese or U r sprung SiwiX (2) geiieliseh \ 
Fr. (i) genese or or/yine and (2) genetigue'^ 
Ital (i) genesi, {2) geuftico. (j) Original 
production. (2) Pertaining to, exhibiting, 
exem}>liiying or dealing with genesis. Of. 
OBKiix versus Nature. 

As contracted wit h origin, genesis has come to 
bo the scieiiiilic term for the exhaustive state- 
nuTit of the essential faetoi*s and conditions in 
the production of phenomenal changes and 
complex products generally. It has the fur- 
tlier advantage of supplying an adjective which 
may be used both actively and passively. 
Genetic science is science w’^hich deals with 
problems of origin and devchq»ment; and the 
problems with wliicli it deals are also de- 
scribed as genetic. Again, the forces at work 
to pi\»duce a result are described as genetic, 
as well as the results whicli these forces 
produce. In compounds, however, for the 
active sense ‘genic* is more properly used, 
and genetic for tlie passive. In German tho 
case is about the same, Uisprung l^eing used 
as synonymous with Geneso (as origin is with 
genesiB in Engiisli) ; but as there is no adjec- 
tive loi*m from tliat stem to use hotli actively 
and passively, gem tiseh comes to supply the 
lack. So also with oiigine and genese iu 
French. 

The problems and data of Sciknce (q.v.) 

I are often divided into two great iieadings, 
quantitative and genetic, either of which, how- 
ever, may be either descriptive or explanatory 
(employing exact measurement). The ideal 
of science is to secure both quantitative and 
genetic statements of all phenomena. 

Literature: see under Evolution; also 
Hjtchik, Darwin and Hegel ; Boyce, Reli- 
gious Asp<H'.t of riiilos,; Baldwin, The Origin 
of a Thing and its Nature, Psychol Kev,, 
ii. (1895) 651. ^ (J.M.B., G.F.S.) 

Genetic Uethod (in educat ion) ; Ger. 
genetiscihe Metlimie; Fr. methode genetigue; 
ital metodo genetico. The explanation of 
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GENETIC PSYCHOLOGY -- GENIUS 


things, for purposes of instruction, aecorrling coiicej»tioii of genius or greatness as the few 
to their genesis, or manner of coining into outlying members of an orderly series, the 
being. See MKTUon (in education), (c.ne a.) numl)er in the group diminishing according 
Genetic Psychology: Oer. gmetische to detei mined laws, as the degree of eminence 
Fsyi'hologie ; Fr. i sf/chohtjie genetupie ; Ital. or div<'igence from the average increases. 
2)Sict)logia gmietica, 2)sicoyrnia. Psychology in This conception is useful in many ways, and is 
so far as it concerns itself with questions of particularly helpful in the investigation of 
mental evolution, development, and grow'th. heredity. {2) Tiie natural history of great 
The terms development and evolution sug- men; what they derive from nature, and what 
go.st the two gieat departments of genetic from nurture, what iidiuences favour and w’hat 
{)syi hology : the development of the individual hinder their gro^vth ; their possible peculiari- 
mind. and the evolution of the mind in the ties of pliysique, their j)recocity, their physio- 
history of the animal series and of man. Foi* logical and psycliological characteristics — 
the former Child (or infant) Psychology these and similar proldems have been rodis- 
(q. V.) is used. In the latter there are again cussed in the liglit of recent science. While no 
two c I e]>art merits, as just indicated: mental eoiielusions of general validity can be readily 
evolution in the animals and man, treated by cited, the scope of the literatuie suggests the 
Rack Psychology, and its difiereiitial forms aims ami diuctiou of such study. (3) Tlie 
in the human species, treated by Folk Psy- hereditary transmission of mental endowment 
CHor.OGY : see tliese terms, also for literatuie ; has intrinsic interest, and is also of great inl- 
and sec PsYCTroLOGY. (.LM.n ) : fiortaiico in the foi mulal ion oi genei*al coiiccp- 

Genetic Selection: see Rkpiioddctive ! tions of heredity, (bilton has conclusively 
(or Oknktic) JSei KCTiON. exliihiled the hereditary nature of greatness 

Genius [Lat. gentm. the tutelar spirit of in the groups wliich he lias studied, not only 
a place] : Ger. GenmSj Genie ; Fr. genie] Ital. in general, but also in considerable detail. (4) 
genio. A person whose mental or moral The view that genius is an almornial, as well 
capacity (>r achicveriients are of extraordinarily as an unusual, phenomenon is an old one, and 
high quality or value. As applied to tlie en- has been revived in ctmnection with recent 
dowmerit or capacity wdiich luahes such a|^tudies of morbid psychology (Moreau de 
peisoii succes.sful as contrasted witli the man, j Toui*s), and of degeneration (Lomliroso). The 
we have the di>tiiiction between Genius and ! general statement may be ventured that tlio 
Genie in the German. The generality of the j special liability of men of unusual endowments 
tei III genius has l)een such, tliat various writers j to nervous ami mental disordei’s has been 
have proposed the most varying definitions j fairly w'ell estahlislicd, but that tlio concep- 
of the distinguishing marks of the genims’ j tion of Miy identity of nature betwi-en the 
endowment. (j.m.b.— g.f.s.) I phenomena tliat constitute i/isanity and genius 

There is great lack in English of an ad- ! is not proved. I’he point of greatest strain 
jective correi^poiidiiig to the Frrmch genial; and achievement is iiaiurally near to the 
the form ‘genial’ might be made technical: as danger line of accident and disaster. (J.J.) 
genial idt a, an idea of genius. J^oinhroso lias revived the doctrine of Mo- 

GeniiLs refers to mental superiority in an rcau dc Tours, who fiad uiiitid, in 1859, tin*, 
unusinil degree, and usually iinplie.s innate ideas of the French alienists, Ijclut, Morel, 
originality and individmility. Pacing by the and others, in his work La Psijrhohujie mor- 
literary discussions of the natui e of geniii.s, bide dann aes liapports uvec la Vhilosophie ei 
and the appearance of men of gcuiu.s, the V liistoire. The revival of Moreaire theory 
Hcieutifie interest iji recent years may ])e said by Lombroso and liis pupils (e.g. Antoniui, 
to have been cliiefly eonerrued with (i)the Patrizi, Hergi, (7ognetti, &c.) consists in in- 
deteiTniiiatiun ot a working conct pliou of grafting the concept of the nturosi.s peculiar 
genius; (2) the investigation of the pro- to genius upon the doctrine of degeneration 
minciit cliarac tdiistics of great men; I3) the held by Alorcl. Loinhroso believes that 
bereditary character of unusual mentul powers; genius in an epileptoid variety of degeneration, 
(4) tlm [lossibJe ielatn>n.s between genius and and basiS bis opinion upoji certain characters 
imsfinit y or degcjici at iori. (stigma tes) of the men of genius. Max Nordau 

(i) i)»at the ilisfribution of human faculty in his book, D(‘g<.wration, (Eng. trims.), 
fairly well follows the laws of tlie general applied this doctrino us a method of criticism 
dislrilmtion ol \ AJtiATioxs (q. v.) ha.s been in modern ai ts and ]>oetry. Against Lom- 
s lown by Galton, who thus develop.s the l»roso and hi,s exaggerated deductions in patbo- 
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logical and social psychology, Morselli, Venturi, 
and others have come forward, who think 
genius is a ])rogivsBive or evolutionary varia- 
tion of the human (and every other living) 
typ(', either general or partial, Morselli thinks 
genius consistent with some degeneration, 
since a prolitahle- variation of intellect, seuti- 
mont, or will is caj)ahle of developing together 
witli some degenerative ohnriuters. The 
Lonibrosian view of the epilepsy i f the genius 
is vigorously opposed as a useless appeiulage 
to wliat is otherwise a definite clinical con- 
ception. 

A much discussed (juestion is the relation 
of the great man — the gCTiius, especially 
the greatest man — to tlie general course of 
history and to social evolution. On the one 
hand, the ‘great-man theory * of history holds 
that the genius is himself not a product of the 
social iQiwement, hut a phenomenon -a varia- 
tion or other positively new inlluence — which 
sets the direction of the liislorical and social 
movement suhi^eipient to him. On this view 
liistm’y is a series of smaller movements, each 
• allying out the impulse given it by some 
gr< at character, 0[>pt)i^ed to this is the view 
that the groat man is himself an index of 
the N3ciiil movement anterior to him he is 
a result ot tJie deeper moving forces from 
wtiieb history issues, lie is, therefore, only 
icljitlvely, not absidulely, the centre of new 
inliuences : the indication rather than the iui- 
1 iator of social change. Besides these opposed 1 
views, eacli extreme, more moderate opinion 
recognizes the im|K)rtanceof thegenius, but does | 
not make liiin an uimccouiitalde prodigy. It 
attempts to reach a pliilosophy of the social 
niov«-mont us a whole, which, while recognizing 
the implicit forci'S which produce the genius, 
still allows place for great variations and their 
inlluence; not admitting cither that the 
environment is altogether the cause of Cleo- 
patra, or that the course of ilie world's 
political history would have been different — 
toijiiotc Pascal’s famous saying — if Cleopatra's 
nose had bi en sboiter ! Of. C«>mte, Oours ds 
Philos, positive, ed. Littr6 (3rd ed., 1869), iv; 
and for a judicious discussion of this quesrioii, 
with citation of literature, see Barth, Philos, 
d. Gesch, als Sociol., i. 200 h Statistical in- 
quiries into the inheritance of nmisual talent 
have been made by Gal ton {Naturtd Inheri- 
tance, 1889), and into tiu* nature and dis- 
tribution of men of genius by Odin [Gencse des 
grands h ommes^ 1 8 9 5 ) . ( J . m .11.) 

LiiertUure : Gai/ion, Hereditary Genius, 
iind English Men of Science (1874) ; Jonv, 


Psychol, des grands Iiommes O893) ; V’kisk, 
Allg. Tbeorie des Genies; Badestock, fJenie 
u. Wahnsinn (1889); Schoi'E^^ijatjeii, World 
as Will and Idea, i. Bk. III. § 36, and ii. chap, 
xxxi; Hihsch, Genius and Degeneration 
(1897) (contains full literary reference}^) ; 
More.mt (lit* Tours), La Psychol, morbide dans 
scs Bappurts avec I’llist. (1836); Spexcek, 
Study of Suciol. ; James. The Will to Believe, 
216 tf . ; Lomhuoso, L’Como di Oenio* (()th 
cd.), Gonio (3 Eollia, and The Man of Genius 
(1894); Bkentano, Psychol, dcs Genies; 
AIaelock, Aristocracy and I Vogrcss; Noiidau, 
Degeneration; Allkn u d Fiske, Atlantic 
Mo., xlvii. 75 and 351 ; Bai/dwtn, vSocial and 
Eth. Interpret.; Moiisklli, (unio e Nevrf»si 
(1892), and liiv. di Kilos. Scierit.*. passim \ 
Alpii. T)E Canpolle, Hist, des Sciences et 
des Savants (1873) ; NisuKT, The Insanity of 
Genius (1891); TiyjKK, 3 )er genial e Menscb 
(1897); Opiv, a> above. (j.j.-j.m.r-g.f.s.) 

Genu [Lat. [jenn^ knee]: Gcr. Knk] Fr. 
[jenrni; lUd.gkiocchio. See Bkatn (glossary). 

Genus (in biology) : see Classification (in 

biology). 

Genus (in logic) [Lat. genus, birth] : Oer. 
Ge 7 iffs; ¥r. genre; it ah genere, A class which 
contains within its extension, or is divisible 
inir», smaller classes, called relatively species. 

The BigjiiRcaiice of the term has always 
shared the ambiguity which is discernible in 
classification. Genera have been distin- 
guished partly by reason of the obvious differ- 
ences ill tlie larger types of natural forms, 
partly by reference to the 1 el at ively arbitrary 
processof arranging in accordance with selected 
marks. The first or empirical factor is prt?- 
dominaiit in the popular sense of the term, 
and in much of the Aristotelian and Scholas- 
tic logic ; the second lias been insisted on 
in the more strictly formal logic. The diver- 
gence of the two views makes itself manifest 
at the limits of cla.s>ifieation, at the concep- 
tion of a mmmum gmus and on injlmn species, 
which tend on the one view to be regarded as 
having a ]>lace m rerum natura, while on 
t he other they are but ideal boundaries to an 
arbitrary process. (R.A.) 

One of the Aristotelian rules of Division 
(t|. v.) in logic is that the ditferences of diH’crent 
genera arc different, that is to say, cross-divi- 
sions are not to be made. This rule is sig- 
nally violated in tlie modern classifications td 
chemistry, niathcmatics, and logic itself; but 
in biology, owing to the common origin of 
species, the classification Ls bierarcliical, as 
Aristotle reiiuiml. Of. Pkedicables. (c.s.p.) 
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GEOMETRICAL MEAN — QERSONIDES 


CteomotricAl 3C6ftxi : AIean a^b 

Mediax. 

Cl€02ii6try yfw/icr^io, nifasureTnent of 
tlie earth]: Ger. (Jeometrie; Fr. gimn^irie) 

Ital. geointtria. The science of the relations 
growing out of extension in simce, ahstraetiuii 
being made of all properties but those j)er- 
taining to space itself. 

Its subject- matter is formed of ideal bodies, 
having mobility, rigidity, and extension, but 
no other properties of matter. The property 
of extension may be ideally limited to one or 
two dimensions, or reduced to no dimensions, 
as in the case of a point. Such bodies are in 
imaginatitm moved about as if real, and the 
ficieiice is constructed by pure reasoning about 
their necessary pro|>ertie8. (T. Space, (s.n.) 

George, Leopold. (1811-73.) Eorn in 
Eerlin, he bocume Privatdoct nt there, and then 
professor of philosophy at Greifswald, wliere 
he died. He attempted to syiithesi/e the 
philosophical principles of Hegel and Schleier- 
macher. His MtUt} physics and Psychology are 
his clii»*f worhs. These were followed, much 

later, by Logic as a Theory of Knoivledge. Germination (in botany) [Lat. gcr^ioi, a 

Geotropism : see TKOPiiiM. bud]: Ger. Act wen ; V\\ germination) Ital. 

G4x*audo, Joseph BCarie de: see Degk- genniuazione. The resumption of the active 
ban DO. j>ro<‘esses of growth by seeds and ^spores after 

Germ [Lat. germen^ a bud]: Ger, Kcirn; a tiino of quiebcence or suspended anima- 
Fr. germe; Ital. yerme» A word sometimes tiou. (k.s.g.) 

used for the organ i am in an early embryonic Germ-plasm : Ger. Ke.implastna ; Fr, 
stage, or for the rudimentary beginnings of an plasma germinatif) Itul. gmniplamiay plasma 
organ. Now generally restricted to use in germinativo. The substance wiiicb forms the 
con»position, e.g. germ-cell (see Ovum), Gekm- physical basis of heredity. Employed by 
PLASM (q.v.), germ-layer (bee Epiblast, and Weismanu Germ-Plasm, 1893). 
HYPonLA.sT). (c.Lt.M.) ably identical witli Idioplasm (q.v.). ('T. 

Germinal Selection : Ger. Genninal- Soma, (c.dl.m.) 

sdektton) YY.sUeMon germinals] liwX. selezione Gerson, Jean Charlier do. (1363—1429.) 
germiruile. The outcome rd intra-gonninalcom- Eorii at Gerson, ilicd at Lyons. A French 
petition or ‘struggle for exiistence,’ as the result theologian. In J 377 he entered the College 
of which certain Determinants (q.v,) flourish of Navarra in Paris, and d 'A illy and Henry 
rather than others. Of. Intraselection, of Oyta taught him logic and theology. In 
by Weisrnann (J/on?X vi. No. 2, 1397 ]»e was made dean of Boiii gos; after 
Jan, &\m Ucher Gemiinulsehktionf 1896) 1401, pastor of St. Jean en Grove in Paris, 
as a sup piemen taiy hypothesis, in liis scdieuio He lectured on mysticism in 1404, and 
of hereditary transmission, to account for the wrote a work on the subject in 1407. His 
hypertrophy and atrophy of some organs or denunciation of the murderer of the duke of 
structures, and for the appearance of variations Orleans necessitated his leaving Paris (1419) 
in certain directions. He unwaiTGiitably and remaining several years in Germany. His 
admits the position that variations app^rar numerous works were among the first printed 
‘when and where they are wanted,* and so books. He is supposed by some to be tlie author 
seem to Determinate (q. v.) ; hut by this of the Imitation of ChrisL His work on the 
hypothesis he is able to claim that natural Consolations of Tlkedlogy is also well known, 
selection has already been at work upon tlie Gersonides. (cir. 1288—1344.) Born in 
gei‘ininal determinants. (O.Lt.M.-j.M.B.) Bagnol, Languedoc. A follower of Maimonides, 

1 he hypothesis of germinal selection is He studied Aristotle in the works of Averro^s, 
generally considered one of tlie most im- and was familiar with the Bible and Talmud. 
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poitant recent suggestions looking to the 
supplementing of natural selection without 
resort to the Lamarckian Factors of Evoi.tr- 
TiON (q.v.). It is the last possible applica- 
tion of the notion of struggle for existence, 
carrying that conciption beyond the struggle 
of individuals and the struggle of parts to 
the struggle of germs in the single oi'ganisin. 
It provides u purely hypothetical way of 
securing lines of determinate evolution. 

LitmUureA Thomson, The Problem of Life ; 
Conn, The Method of Evolution ; Groos, The 
Play of Man (Eng. trans.), 373 ; and (more 
teclinical) I)elage, Ann6o biologique, i ff., 
Index ; Weismann, as cited above. (j.m.b.) 

Germinal Vesicle : Ger. Keimhlaschen ; 
Fr. vesicute germinative\ Ital. vescicola ger- 
minutiva. The nucleus of the ovum befure 
the format ion of the polar bodies. 

The germinal vesicle w'as dcbcrihed by 
Purkinje in 1 825, the germinal spot (micleolus) 
by W:gner in 1836. The terms are now 
falling into disuse. See F. M. Balfour, C<jm- 
par, kmbrml. (o.Ll.m.) 



GESTATION — GHOST THEOKY 


He sought to show, as hjs master liad begun 
to do, the agreement of Aristotle with the 
Bible, believing that the latter touches all 
fields of knowledge. He differed from Averrotis 
in asserting pci'sonal immortality. He exer- 
cifced great influence over Spinoza, as did also 
Maimonidos. 

Gestation (period of) [L,at. gesture^ to 
carry] : Ger. Tratjzmt^ Dauer der tSchwnnger- 
aeJuifi ; Fr. getftation ; Ital. yestazione^ gravi- 
danza. The time which elapses l>etwecn the 
conception and the birth of the young inammal. 

Tlie following are the periods of gestation 
in some of the commoner mammals, in days: 
elephant 593, giraffe 440, mure 330, cow 286, 
man 280, red doer 245, hijjpopotamua 234, 
monkey (cebus) 150, pig 120, dog 63, cat 56, 
kangaroo 38. Attempts have been made to 
find a dclinite relation between the average 
lengtii of life and the period of gestation. 

Literature: R. Owkn, Coinpar. Anat. and 
rhy>iol. of tlie Vertebrates; F. Lataste, Des 
variations do durce cle la geytiation ohez les 
inanimif6res, C. 11 . >Soc.. de llir>l., Paris, 9^ ser., 
iii. 21”'162 (1891). (C.Lf..M.) 

Gesture Language [Med. Lnt. gesfura, 
a mode of action, Ivoin Lut. geHus, an act]: 
Cor. (jdt irdensprache; Fv. latigage de gestea; 
ftai. liiiguuggiomimico. Tlie conventionalized 
m«c of mien and gesture for the expression of 
thou gh is and fei^lings. 

The facial movements and tlie gestures 
which to a greater or less extent accompany 
vocal speech, enforcing or supplementing it, 
ami which notably play an important part in 
tile expression of mood among, lor instance, the 
peoples of Southern Europe — Gieeks, Neapo- 
litans, Sicilians, Portuguc.se — are closely aliit'd 
in their psychological condithms to tlie pheno- 
mena of .speech. The interpretation of smdi ges- 
tures as are handed down in the art of ancient 
lieoplcs may be regarded as an auxiliary to 
benncnoutics. See K. SittI, Die Gebardm 
d\ Oriechrn w. Komer ; A. Baimn'istcr, Geher- 
deusjyrache in d, KunM, Deukiiniler, i. 586 ff. 
Among scattered tribes of savages the language 
of gesture, based in part on rctlex movements, 
in part on directly significant inovcinenfs, often 
becomes a conveiitiomil system, serving the 
purpose of communication without aid from 
vocal spet'ch. 

Literature: Q. Malleby, First Ami. Rep. 
Bureau of Ethiiol. (Washington), 1879- 
80, and Sign Language, Techmer’s Ini. 
Zeitach., i. 193 ff. (1884); Cm Darwix, 
Expression of Emotion in Alan and Animals 
(1872). (B.I.W.) 


The artificial gesture language of the d^ af 
shows the operation of such a system con- 
structed from alpliabetical elements, (j.h 11.) 

Geulincx (or Geulinks), Arnold. (162-3- 
69.) Cartesian philosopher, educated at tlie 
University of Louvain, where he later lectured. 
Moved to Leyden, and liecame a Protestant. 
See (.'Ai{TJ 3 Hi\xis\r, and Occasionalism. 

Ghost [Sansk. ghaa^ spirit]: Ger. (1)^ Ge~ 
spenat; Fr. ( i ) spectre, fantC/me ; Ital. ( i ) omljraf 
anitna. (i) An appaiition, usually of the sort 
taken to be a disembodied spirit, but applied 
also to any sort of apparent manifestation Iroin 
a spirit world. 

(2) An early word for SriiiiT (q. v.) (.r.M.B.) 

Ghost Theory. A name often* giv< 11 to 
Herbert Spencer’s theory of the origin of 
religion. 

I Th(‘ 'ghost theory’ is affirmed in many jdaces 
I in Spencer’s Princijde^ of Sociology, where 
i the evidence is abo adduced. A brief state- 
I ment of it in his own words is as follows: — 
j ‘ While primitive men, rt ganling themselves 
as at the mercy of surroiHKling ghosts, try to 
! defend themselves by the aid <>f the exorcist 
and the sorcerer, who »leal with gho^ts anta- 
gonistically, tliere is simultaneously adopted 
a contrary behaviour ti» wards ghosts — a pro- 
pitiation of thetn, . . . < )ut of this motive and 
these oljservaiKU'S come all forms of woivliip. 
Awe of the gliost makes sacred the sheltering 
structure for the tomb, and this grow.s into 
the temple, while the tomb itself becomes 
the altar. From ]>rovisioiji.s placed for the 
dead, now habitually and now at fixed 
intervals, arise religious oblations, ordinary 
and extraoidiiuiry, daily and at ftistivals. 
Immolation.s and mutilations at the grave 
pass into sacrifices and offerings of blood at 
the altar of a deity. Abstinence from food 
for the benefit of the ghost develops into 
fasting as a pious practice ; and journeys to 
the grave with gifts become pilgrimage.^ to 
the shrine. Praises of the dead and prayers 
to them grow into religious praises and 
pi-ayers. And so every holy rite is deiived 
from a funeral rite * {Princ, of Sociol., 
i. 416-7, 3rd ed,). Spencer’s theory has 
been subjected to much criticism, not only by 
piH)fe8sloual theologians, but by the first 
authorities on primitive man and culture. 
On the whole, the balance is against it, at 
least in the form in which he has stated the 
theory. It may be apposite to add that the 
problem of the origin of religion is really 
a philosophical and psychological one. See 
Ukligion (evolution of, and psychology of). 
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GILBERT DE LA POKR^E — GNOSIS 


Literature.: a largti litoiatiire bus grown 
up on tiuH sul)jrct : tlie J'ollowing works rc- 
prosent various points of view: Kellogg, 
Genesis and Growth of Religion; Kino, The 
Supernatural, its Origin. Nature, and Evolu- 
tion ; Lippekt, Her Seelencult in seinen 
Bezlehiingon z, althebr;ii.scljen Religion; Die 
Religioiien d. europ. Chdturvolker ; and Chris- 
teiitlipm, Volksghiulie u. Volksbrauch ; Max 
G iftbul Lectures (4 vols.), and Hib- 
bert Lerturos ; Tjele, Kleinents of the Science 
of Religion, i. 68 f., ii. 208 f . ; llAuwKNin » ff, 
Wijsbegeerte v. d. G(»dsdieiist ; V. Sieekck, 
licln b. d. Religionspliilos. ; the more literary 
woiks of Anokew Lang contain many in- 
cidental suggc&<ions ; 13e \Vi:ttk, Vorlosungen 
ti. d. Religion, 184 f. Of. Ancestob Wouship, 
Animism, Magic, and Religion (vaiious 

to])ies). (it.M.w.) 

Gilbert de la Forr 4 e (Gilbertus Porn- 
taims). ([070—1154.) A Fiench theologian 
and scholastic pliilosoplier. bM mated under 
Bei riard of Chartrt B, he taught in Ghartri S. 
Paris, and Poitiers. lie became Vushop of 
Poitiers in 1142. Celebrated a.s a dialectii-ian, 
he was suspected and twice arraigned bel’orethe 
council by Bernard of Clairvanx and tbepope. 

Gioberti, Vincenzo. (1801—52,) An 
Italian patiiotand p)»ilo.sopber. In 1817 he 
obtained a pot-ition in the ecclesiastical house- 
hold of the king of Sardinia, and tlevotcd 
himself to the study of tlic Bible, of church 
history, and the classic literature of Italy. 
Doctor of divinity in 1823, lie took sacerdotal 
orders, 1825. 1 n this year In^ became pn/fessor 
of theology at Turin, where he had graduated. 
In 1834 he became cliaplain to the king, 
C}»arle.s Albert. Accused of favouring the 
liberal party, lie left 'furiu and resided in 
B] ussels, where lie taught in a private institu- 
tion. and wjotc books, fie returnf d to Turin in 
1848, and was warmly welcomed. He beciune 
sucressively preshleiit of the Chamber of 
Dcputie.s, mininter of public instruction, and 
president of the council, fie rc.sigiic<l, however, 
in 1849, and, moving to Paris, died there. 

Given [AS. (jifan]: G<r. (dns) Gc*jehe,ne\ 
Fr. (/a) dounce\ Ital. (? 7 ) daio. Om; of the 
hypotlicses of a problem ; uml also in the 
Latin form datum (of which it is a translation). 
In Greek mat)icmjjtic.s, the coi responding 
woul was ais:o extended to wh.atevcr is deter- 
mined in cert i in specified ways hy a given 
hypothesis. The [iluraJ data is loosely a|fp]ied 
to any unquestioned knowledge iijion which 
a judgment is based, and in piirticulur to our 
pertepts, in the phrase ‘data of experience.' 


The Englisli adjective, given^ has an exceed- 
ingly convenient use to iudicato that that 
which its noun denotes must be understood 
as specified (in the verification of what is said) 
previously to the specification of something 
mentioned before. Tims, ‘ Borne woman is 
adored l»y any given man,' is said to avoid all 
possibility of umlerstaiiding the statement as 
‘ Some woman is adored by every man.' (c.s.P.) 

Gland [Lat. ijlau.s, an acorn] : Ger. Druse ; 
Fr. (jlande; TtiiL glaftdula, AvSecreting organ 
or part ; an aggloniemtion of glandular epi- 
thelial cells, aimngcd in a great variety of 
ways, viz. in tubes — tubular glands, simple and 
coinpound : in sacs — ‘ acinous,' ‘ raciunose/ or 
* saccular,’ simple and comjKHind ; ductless 
glands. Of. Intf.iixal Shchetion. 

Originally applied to oval bodies on the 
course of ilie lyinp])atics, and these are still 
referred to under the name ‘lymphatic glands * 
(Quain, SeeX The tendency, however, Is to 
Vi strict the term to collections of true secreting 
cells. A s to ‘ lympb-glands. — It is a misnomer 
to call tlicse structures glands, for t hey pi oduce 
no stcret'.ou. A better tenii is lympli-uodcs.' 
(T. Dunham, Histology (1898;, 114. See 
Ly-mph. (o.f.h.) 

Guosiology [Gr. ■y^w^rtv, knowledge, -f Xilyoj, 
discourscj: Ger, Gitoslolngie, Krk* nutniss- 
lehre ; Fr. guosiohgie (snggv sted — Th.v. ) ; Itul. 
gnoseologia. 1*hc scici.ee of knowledge, its 
origin, procc8.s, and validity. C'f. Kpjstkmo- 
LOGY, meaning (2), for wliich guosiology is 
recommended, ejuslemology being used for tlie 
broader im[uiry given under meaning (i) of 
that topic. (j.M.B.) 

Gnosis, Gnostic, Gnosticism [Or. yvuurtf^ 
knowledge] ; Ger. Gnosis, gnostisrh, Gnosti- 
cigmva ; Fr. grime. gnosf.i(/uf^ gnosticimie ; Ital. 
g?iosi, guostico. Gnosficismo. The pliilos<»phico- 
rcbgious doctrine of a widely diffused sect or 
.sects of (heretical) Christians in tin* 2nd and 
3 mI centuries of our ♦ra was called Gnosti- 
cism, the .sect Gnostic.s, and the principle of 
their teacliing Gnosis. 

The Gnostics professed to advance beyond 
mere faith (ttigtis) and to reach a know- 
jfr*dgc (yi'ibo li') concerning religious and philo- 
sopiiico-religious quchtions. In so doing, 
they sought to combine spicifically Christian 
prineijih s with elements of J(?wish and Jiea- 
tlicn doctrine, Tlie result was a mixture 
or amalgam of ( ■luistian, Jewi. 4 j, Hellenic 
(enpv'cially Neo Flutonic), and oriental (Per- 
sian) coijception.s. Among tl»e chief specula- 
tive proldems to which the Gnostics directed 
tlndr attention were tlie nature of the Deity and 
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GOCLENIUS — GODHEAD 


his relation to the world (emanation doctrine), 
creation, matter, the Jiuture and origin of evil, 
&c. Their method was imaginative rather 
than logical ; tlieir doctrine was mythological j 
to a large degree, and differed widely with 
the various leaders and parties. They were 
looked upon as heretics by the Church, and 
their opinions condemned in favour of the 
growing CaUiolic dogma. 

Literature: F. C. Baub, Die christliche 
Gnosis (1835); Lirsius, Onosticismus (re- 
printed, 18O0, from Ersch and Gruber’s En- 
cyclopiidie, i. 71); ScnAH?, Hist, of the 
Ghrist. Church, and Ante-Nicerje (Christi- 
anity, chap. X. §§ 115-36; Ueukhwkg- 

Hkinzk, Gesch. d. Philos. (8th ed., 1898), 
ii. § 7, Beo also Patuistio Philosophy 
(2). (A.O.A.jr.) 

CK>cl6niuB, Rudolf. (1547-1628.) ]k>ni 
at (.Whach; studied (1568-70) philosophy 
and theology at Marburg and AVitteuberg, and 
l»e(;Mme Piivatdoeent in philosojdiy at Wit- 
tenberg in 1571. Ill 1575 he became rector 
of the Paedag()giuin at (.'assel ; in 1581 pro- 
fessor of physics at Marbiug; and in 1589 
professor ot logic, ethics, aijd mathematics at 
the same place. 

God: see tlie following topics ; also 
TiiKjsM, and the several topics Uelioion. 

God (idea of) [AS. ( 7 od|: Gor. 

Gotfes ; Fr. idee de Lieu ; Ital. Idea di Dio, 
Tilt; notion of Deity or Supreme Being which 
is formed in the human consciousness, and 
wliich includes conceptions of the nature, 
essential attributes, and ivlations of this Being. 

’I’he i|Uestioii of the idea of God is both 
psycliological and ontological, and involves 
ctuisiderations of origin, nature, and validity. 
The theories of origin may ho classified (i) in 
rchition to consciousness, us derivative and 
original ; (2 ) in .‘elMtion to the mode of appre- 
hension. as empirical or intuitional. Thoori(‘a 
of nature are as uuimrous os the forms of 
theistic belief, and include AfoNOTiUEmi, 
]K)lytheisra, Pantheism, Henothkism, 
Deism ; see these terms, and especially 
Theism, and Bei.igion (psychology of). 
Theories of validity may be classified undiT 
the heads of subjective and olyective; the 
former, wddle asserting various degrees of 
suhjectivii validity for the idea, deny its ob- 
jective authority. The objective theories 
afHrtu the objective validity of the idea. Gii 
this basis the Anselmian and t»ther ontological 
arguments for the existence of God are 
founded. 

Literature: Pelkidekek, Philos, of Be- 


ligion ; Lepsius, Philos, u. Kellgirn (1885); 
MoCosh, The Intuitions of the Mind ; H.\bris, 
Philos. Basis of Theism. Sec Theism, (a.t.o.) 

God (in theology). The conception and 
being of God are usually treated in tw^o ways 
from the theological standpoint, (i) Historic- 
ally : («) the Gld Testament do<iti ine of God ; 
(6) the New Testament doctrine of God. (2) 
Systematically : (a) in his own proper nature, 
involving mainly the analyBis of the.ATTBl- 
i5UTEs(cp V.) of God, and all the proldenis neces- 
sarily connected therewith ; [b) God’s revela- 
tion of himself', involving his relation to the 
universe and especially toman; (c) proceed- 
ing from the last, and closely conmuTod with 
questions of revelation, the aspects-of (jJod, or 
more exactly, problems connechd wnth dis- 
tinctions witliin the Godhead (see Gudhkah, 
and Trinity). The problems occurring under 
(2, a and 6) obviously involve underlying pbi- 
losopliical principles, apart from which no 
progiesscan 1)6 made, and apart friun attcii- 
tion to which no consistent conclusions can 
be reached. 

Literaivre ; for (i a), Davidson, art. on the 
0 . T. IVacliing a)>out God, in Hastiiig.s’ l >ict. 
of the l»il)le, with the literature there 
cited; (i />), Sanday, ibid., art. on the 
N.T, Teaching about God, with the literatuie 
theie cited; any gootl work on N. T. Theology, 
e.g. Weiss (Kng. trans.), Beyschlao (Eng. 
trans.); (2 a\seeunder ATTBiBUTEs(of God); 
(26), see Christoi.ooy ; any good History of 
(J^hristiaii Doctrine, e.g. Badr (tier.), H aokn- 
BACH (Eng. trans.), Shkdd (Pbjg.); l.^Lniri, 
Gott u. d. Natur; Flint, Theism; Pelei- 
dereii, Philos, of Beligioii (Eng. trans. >, iii. 
237 f. ; (26), Hegel, Philos, of Beligiiui 
(Eng. trails.), ii. 25 f . ; Baub, Die ehc istl. 
Lehre v. d. Dreioiuigkeit u. Monsoliwenlinig 
Gottes; Meier, Die lahre v. d. Trinitiit in 
ihrer historischen Pbitwiekelung. (b.m.w.) 

Godhead [ AS. Goii -p hdd, otlice, dignity j : 
Ger. Gottheit) Fr. divinite\ Ital. diviuita. 
The name usually given by tiieologians to the 
completed conception of God as tiiime ; the 
three Persons as one God constitute the God- 
head. 

As the Athanasian Creed says : * But 
the Godhead ot the Fathei-, of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, is all one: the Glory 
equal, the Majesty co-etcrnal. Such as the 
Father is, such is the Sou : and such is the 
Holy Ghost . . . And yet they are not three 
Gods : but one God.' Acoordingly, the term 
Godhead may he msed also to indicate tlie 
essential divinity not only of God, but of 
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Olirist and of the Holy Sph it. As the same 
Creed says, in another place : ‘ Equal to the 
Father, as touching his Godhead: and in- 
ferior to the Father, ns touching his Man- 
hood/ See Attributes (of God), Christo- 
noGY, God, and Trinity. 

Literature: Gratry, A Guide to the 
Knowledge of God (Eng. trans.), ii ; Steen- 
STRA, Tlie Being of God as Trinity in 
Uiiity^ . (R.M.w.) 

Goetae [Qr. yoris, a wizard, sorcerer]. A 
name given to wandering Jewish nmgiclKiis, | 
than mat urgists, or exorcists who nourished 
throughout the Bomaii empire during the 
early days of Chri.stiunity, and lived on the 
credulity af the masses. 

Simon Magus may be mentioned as per- 
haps the most important representative of 
the class. Jesus may have referred to them 
(Matt. xxiv. n, 24-8 ; Mark xiii. 22; John 
vi. 23, 24), and Paul was familiar with them 
(see Acts viii. 9 f., xiii. 6 f.). 

LiUrainre : Joseph us, Ant. of Jews, viii. 2, 
5; Origen, Cont, Cel., i; Ewald, Hist, of 
Israel (Kng. trans.), vii. 179, 317, 391, viii. 
89, 123 ; Zeleer, Acts of the Apostles (Eng. 
trails.), i. 250 f . ; ScHODZ. Gdtzendiciist u. 
Zaubervveaen l>ei d. Htdiraern. (B.M.w.) 

Golden Buie : Gc r. goldene Reyd ; Fr. 
Thjle dor] Ital. regola d oro. The name 
given to the Gospel precept: ‘Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them' (Matt. vii. 12; Luke 
vi. 31). 

This rule lias often been adopt(?d as ex- 
pressing the sum of social morality. The 
negative side of the same precept is some- 
times given as its equivalent. Thus Hobbes 
summarizes the fniidamental moral law's in 
the command : ‘ Do not that to another which 
thou wouldst not have done to thyself.' And 
he identifies this with the golden rule, from 
which, how^ever, it differs in not enjoining 
active btnefirence, and requiring only ab- 
Btiiience from evil. See Sidgwick, /list of 
£ng. A'/Zi. (3rd ed.), 167. (w%R.S.) 

Golden Section; Ger. goldemr JSchnUt; 
Fr. section dor ; Ital. sezione aure/i. That 
division of a mugnitude in w'hich the smaller 
portion is to the larger, as the larger portion 
is to the whole. 

^ Derived primarily on the mathematical 
side from the division of a line into extreme 
and mean ratio, but applied more widely to 
a Biinilar relation between the dimensions of 
surfaces, e. g. tbo two adjacent si<les of a 
rectangle and the sum of these sides, the 


pai*ts of the human figure, &c. The relation 
involved has also been applied in explanation 
of musical harmony, the relation between the 
vibration rates of the various tones concerned 
lieing supposed to illustrate it. The supposed 
aesthetic value of the relation has been re- 
ferred to its embodiment of a just propor- 
tion, expressing mediation between complete 
equality (i : 1) and complete inequality (i 12). 
This value has been shown to be subject 
to numerous inodificaiions. The most agree- 
able forms umoug parallelograms are the 
apparent square.s and figures whose sides 
conform to the relations of the golden section. 
In the case of a line, whether horizontal or 
peipendicular, the golden section, although 
very agreeable, is not ue.sthetically the most 
satisfactory division. 

The division of a line into extreme and 
mean ratio was accomplished by Euclid. The 
aesthetic value of the relation involved W'as 
(list developed by Zeising, who gave it the 
widest application thrtmgliout the range of 
the beautilul in nature and in art. He saw 
in it the concrete cmhodiineiit of an ultimate 
aesthetic principle, i. e. the comhination of 
a complete divi isity in an harmonious unity. 
Fechner investigated experimentally the ap- 
plication of the principle to various simple 
jgoometricMl forms, and found it subject to 
I sundry modifications. Helwig, Witmer, and 
I others have made further oxjierrinents, and 
have al8i> fliscussed the tlicuietical bearings 
lof the principle. 

I Liieratare : Zeisjxo, Neuo Lelire vou 
den Pn»portionen des mensch lichen Korpera 
( 1 854), and Ae.sthetische Forpcliungen ( 1 855); 
Fechner, Zur expeiimentalen Aestlie.tik 
(1871), and \’'or.‘^ohnle d. Aesthetik (1876); 
\V"iT>fER, .Philos. Stud., ix; U elwig, Thc?.orie 
des Schonen (1897). * (j.it.A.) 

Good [AS. god \ : Gor. Out] Fr. hien ( pre- 
ferred), bun; ital. hem. Possessing Worth 
(q. V.) of some sort. (w.h.s.-j.m.b.) 

Anything which patisficB a desire has w orth 
in that and is called good for that 

purpose. At tlie same time, this same thing 
may yet he in other resp ets, and on the 
wdiole, bad. In a fuller, ethical sense the 
teini ‘good' is applied only to that whose 
worth cannot be thus inverted or changed, 
i. e. is iiitrin.«>dc, sometimes with the dis- 
linctive adverb ‘ morally good/ Hence the 
assertion of Kant that the only unconditional 
good is a good will. 

Good as a substantive means a thing pos- 
sessing worth. An old classification, adojited 
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by Aristotle, divides goods into extiirnal 
goods, goods of the body, and goods of the 
Boul — from which the inquiry starts into the 
true human good; and this inquiry con- 
stitutes ethical science. Cf. Class, Idcale u. 
GUter ( f 886). (w.n.s.) 

Goodness (ethical): Ger. das Gute\ Fr. 
boats ; Itul. The possession of intrinsic 

worth. 

'I'he term has the same vagueness as Good 
((j. V.). Hence the distinction drawn by 
Sliiiftcsbury {Inquiry, Bk. T. § 3), who says 
lhat goodness depends only on the affections, 
and may belong to any sensible creature; 
whereas ‘virtue or merit* belongs to man 
only, since it implies the reflex or moral sense 
which makes the conrf piion of worth and 
honesty an object of his aff etion. 

Goudncv^s is also used as an ahstract ex- 
pression for that which is morally highest, j 
or of gniatest worth— the Goon, or the? 
Sum MUM IV'NUM (q. v.). In this sense good-| 
}ie8S or the-good-in-its(?lf (aero aya6uv^ is used 
in Plato's Rejaihlic to express tlie ultimate I 
ground, not only of moral activity, but of all | 
reality. . It is thus raised from a purely | 
human to a universal coiu'eption. (w.a.s.) 

Goods: ihiv.GnUr\ ¥i\biens] Ital. wem. 
The elemeuts that constitute wealth ; oVqects 
capable of satisfying human desire. 

It is a moot point whetlier iraniatcriul 
weiiltli sliould be charactcrixcd as goods ; and 
it is also doubtful wdiether non-transferable 
objects should be included under the term. 
Marshall adopts a very wide interpretation, 
imluding at once things external and in- 
ternal, matei-ial and personal, transferable 
and non-transft?rablu. But it seeius question- 
able }>olicy to dej)ai t so widely from cuiTcnt 
usage. (A.T.H.) 

Gorgias^ of Leontini, A Greek orator 
and sophist, a conteinporaiy of Hoerates and 
of Empedocles, who is sometimes said to have 
been Ins teacher. The influence of Zeno 
upon liim was supreme. See Pbe-Socbatic 
Philosophy (Sophists). 

GoscheL Carl Friedrich. (1781-1861.) 
Qeimau philosopher, follower of Hegel; a 
jurist. Educated at Bonn, he was for some 
time counsellor of tlie provincial court in 
Naumburg; after 1845 fir.st president of the 
Consistory for Saxony. Died in Naumburg, 
He souglit to tlemonstrate the harmony of 
Hegel’s philosophy wirii Christianity, 

Ctospel [AS. ^rO(f,God, a narrative]: 

Qf^r. Kmngrltvm; Yr^^vaayik; l\s\*crangelo, 
vangdo. The term is used in three senses : ( i ) 
1. 


The most general — good news of any kind ; 
(2) that in which it is cominoidy employed 
throughout Christendom — the good news of 
redemption through the mediation of Jesus 
Christ; (3) by analogy from (2), the dis- 
tinctive— j)ossibly new — teaching peculiar to 
a man or sc hool. 

Gospels is tlie collective term used to de- 
note the writiiiga of tlie fi)iir Evangelijbts — 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. For obvious 
reasons, tbeso writings have received closest 
attention from Christian and anti-Christian 
writers for centuries. Here it is possible 
only to indicate, and this with the utmost 
generality, the views of them generally enter- 
tained to-day. Every one recognizes that the 
writings attributed to Mai (hew, I^Iark, and 
Luke agree auioiig tbemselves in very striking 
ways — hence their ordinary name the Synoptic 
Gospels, that is, the Gospels which ‘see to- 
gether*; similarly all agree that these GotpeJs 
differ in the nn>i5t marked way from the writing 
attributed to Jolin, often calhd tbe ‘spiritual 
Gospel.’ Hence two distinct problems have 
arisen — the synoptic problem, and ti)e 
pioVdeui of tbe Fourth Gospel. Many would 
rloubtless admit that, at the present time, tbe 
former is more completely uiub'i.^^tood, and is 
further on tbe way towards satisfactory solu- 
tion than the Inttir, (i) After Kicbhorn 
(1794), Oieseler ( r 8 1 8), Sclileiermacber( 1818), 
and Credner (1836) had initiated njodern 
criticism by formulating the Documknt.xey 
Hypothesis (q.v.), the greatest desideratum 
for a fuller tducidation of the synoptic problem 
was a more thorough examination of the rela- 
tion between Matthew and Luke on the one 
hand, and Mark on the other. This was uiidcz’- 
takeii by Weiss and Wilke simultaneously 
(183S). They suggested that Mark came first 
in the ordt r of time; that its w'riter presented 
more precisely than hi.s companions an original 
document, accessilde to all three ; and that 
the writers of Mattlie^v and Luke used a second 
document, one not employed by tlie writer of 
Mark, and known as tlie Logia of Matthew. 
With tbe exception of the adherents of the 
Tubingen School (<j. v.), New Testament 
critie.s have in the main followed these lines 
of Weiss and Wilke till the pre.si‘iit time. 
Tlie view now generally approved, though 
with diliVrencos in detail, upon which it is 
impossible to enlarge here, is tliat the three 
synoptic. WTiters all usc<l an existing (earlier) 
source which is most faithfully presented by 
the writer of Mark ; that the writers of 
Mai the wand Luke used a second early source 
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(consist in^r of Login or anyinp), excorpis from 
whieb constitute tlic nuiiii (lifJ'erenres Ijotween 
their Gospels ami tluit attributed to Mark; 
that jxKssibly, though hero there is dispute, the 
writer of Luke liad these Login before him in 
a colk'ctiou wliieh contrasted with that used 
by the writer of Matthew. As to dates : there 
is least evidenoe regarding Matthew, whicli 
possibly falls witliin the ist century. Mark, 
too, cannot be dated with any certainty, and 
probably could not have been written l)efore 
A. I). 68. Having regard to tlio evidence 
wdiich the Pauline w'litings throw on the 
subject, Luke caniiot well have been written 
after a.i>. 8o. 

( 2) The* ])rol)leui of the Fourth Gospel is 
admitted to be exceedingly dilHcult. even if 
on no other account than (hat it is not a 
historical document in the same sense as the 
synoptics. Tliis obvu.-usly introduces sources 
of much perplexity. Tiiere are those who 
altogether deny its historical character, and 
point out the impossibility that John could 
have had a part in its authorship. Others, 
oil the contrary, Bliarply con tend for l)oth 
these positions. It seems ci rtain that thi.s 
Gospel was woll known by A.i). 185, and it 
seems problematical that it was quoted by 
Basilides in A.i). 125. It is practically certain ' 
that its author was a Jew. Little more, of 
a definite cliaracter, can be said. After all 
that has been done and written, one is forced 
to agn e with Harnai k, that ‘ the origin of 
the Johatiniiie writings is, from tlie stand^xiint 
of a history of literature and dogma, the most 
marvellous enigma which the early Id.^tory of 
Christianity piesents’ {Jlist. of J)oyma^ i. 96, 
97). The juohlem of the relation between 
the Logos, as used by the writer of John, 
ami the Jewish-Alexandi iaii coiice[»tioii — the 
point where the entire discussion touchts 
philosophy most closely — must, like Ihewliole 
Johannine question, he regarded as still mb 
iwlice. 

Lrtemttire : Rkuss, Hist, of the N, T. (Eng. 
trails.) ; Holtzmann, Kinlcitiing in d. N. T. ; 
AV^kizsackkk, IJiitersuoh. d. d. evang. Gesch. ; 
AVkndt, Jdc Lehre Je.su (Eng. trans. of 2nd 
part); P. Ewalii. Das Hau[t problem d. 
Evangel ieijfiag*;; Keim, Jesus of Kazara 
(Eng. trans.), i; Daviuson, JntrcKl. to the 
N.T.; the most handy summary in Elnglish 
(from an advanced .standpoint) in (‘akpenter, 
The First Three (b^spcls. For Foiii^th Gospel ; 
Watkins, Bampton Lects.; »ScHEXKEL,Char~ 
acterbild Jesu ; Thoma, Die Genesis d. Joban. 
Evangel.; 


trauF.), i. 216 f.; W'eiss, Life of Clirist (Eng. 
trails.); Banday, in the Expo.sitor (1891-2); 
Harnack, in Zeitsch. f. Theol. u. Kircbc, li. 
189 f.; AVeizsackkii, Apostolic Age (Eng. 
tniiiB.), ii. 206 f. (K.M.w.) 

Government (divine): Ger. yotthche Me- 
yierurnj; Fr.youcenitmmt dimu, Ital. 
dirino. (i) The name given to that view of 
God's relation to the world wliich is im- 
mediately deducible from his attribute of 
oiiiiiipotcnce. 

(2) The term is also applied to the moral 
oilier of the world as indicated under Theo- 
dicy. 

Jk cause omnipotent, God governs tlie nni- 
voisi* according to his will, that is, in con- 
fornuly with liis nature. This is the positive 
.‘iide. The negative appears in the fiu t tiiat 
this concept ion of tin* universe (as cosmos) 
excludes, on the one hand, a mere dt'tm niiuing 
fate and, on the other, mere blind chance. In 
dogmatic theology this idea t*f goviMiimeiit 
lifers rather to nature than to man, the 
relationsliip of tlie Deity to humanity being 
expressed more eminently in tla* s< li« me of 
salvation. Bee Attjmuutks (of Gud), (Jod, 
Godhead, and Theodicy. 

literature: McCosn, Method of Divine 
Government; Fi.tbiKL, Das Wumhr 11. d. 
Erkonnbarkeit Gottes; Dis Maiujeiue, 
dicce; Hrr/og's Real-Kncyc., art. Theodfee<^ ; 
Lotze, .Microcosm us (Eng. trans.); ( )im, 
Cbri.stian View of God and the World; 
Pfi/eiderkr, Philos, of Religion (Eog- 
trans.), iv. 20 f.; Rkuscu, Nature and the 
liible (hJig. trails.). See also the eitalimiH 
under Rej.iCtIOn (philosopliy of), TiiEODit y, 
and in Biudiog. E. i, b. (r.m.w.) 

Government (political). The ruling or 
directing of a community as a whole, and as 
organized into a. State (q. v.). 

The discussion of govei nineiit, and forms of 
g*>verinnent, is at lea^t a.s old a.s Greidi philo- 
sophy. The di.stim tion of state from society 
is vital here : a society with a common govern- 
ment i.s a state ; a state without gnivernnimt 
woulil be a mere society. It is not chseiitial 
that the ruling or directing power slmuld be 
S(‘vereig]i (in Austin’s sense). It is not sove- 
reign in subject communities (Mysore, Basuto- 
land) ; but the two qualities arc usually 
combined. Bee also Aristocracy, Demo- 
cracy, and Btatk (philosophy of). (JJi.) 

Grace [Lat. yratia] : Ger. Anmufh; Fr, 
yrdee; Ital. yrazia, yrazioaittX That species 
•/f the beauliful, or of aesthetic value, found 
jirimarily in ease and spontaneity of potturo 
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It s in God « ‘eterimJ pleasure. 

Ooifs grace is licld to e>tid)]isli a kingtloin of 
grace; and here the contioversies with whicli 
(lie subject is connected begin to emei'ge. To 
what extent does man, looking to his lost 
condition, co ojniate with God in this king- 
d(»ni of grace? The antagonism between 
Avjoustinjaxi.sh (<|. V.) and rKLAGTAM.<?.l 
(<|. V.), as between Calvinism (<1- v.) and 
AnMfNiANisM (<{. V.), originated here. An 
antinomy betwien sin ami freedom, lu tween 
grace and woiks, displ.^yed itself wl)ich bad 
the greatest influence on thought, es|Kcially 
alici- tiie Reformation. It need hardly be 
added tlnit those problems arise in a universe 
which is presupposed to he constructed, as 
regards man, on a definite plan. Man fell ; 
hence God’s grace, and all the ditlicultios 
which the. concept ir»n has called up. 

Lit mture : Lichtvnhergi'r’s Encyc. des 
8ci. religieus<‘8, art. Grace Divine, by Rois : 
CuNNixoiiAM, Uistorical Thetd. ; Si’Knkh, 
Von d. Natur u. Gnmle ; Htu zog s Ri^al- 
Encyc., art. Gnade, by Langl. gives full litera- 
ture; BCIILKIKIIMACHKIL GlaulKiislehre ; any 
good work on Riblical theology — O khj.kk, 
Wkiss (Eng. traris.). (n.M.w.) 

Graces (Christian). A krm used, gener- 

A 


allv in Chiistian ethi<!s or in houjilics, to 
indicate the characteristic inai ks of the ethico- 
religious life in the (.'Inistian man. The 
graces are practical accompaiiiinents of tlie 
main Christian virtues — faith or fidelity; 
love or steadfa.stnc.ss of good will ; wi^dom as 
disydayed in cheerful hope. 'J'hey reveal 
themselves piincipally in the unaliecte<l or 
unconscious peifni-maiico of duty as inspired 
by the Chri.slian ideal. 

LiUrniure : see Ivrn ics ( Christ i an), (n. m. w.) 

Grade (of coiisciousness) | Lat. yrwlus, 
degree]: Qttw. lUtng\ Yv. yrad*'^ raTUj \ Ital. 

Rtdative position in the of 

animal minds. 

Grade is the term recommeiKred for the 
place of this or that consriDiisnoss from the 
[)oiiit of view p.sycle^logical observation, as 
oyiyjoscd to therciaiive ‘degree’ of conscious- 
iie.s.s of the same mind from time to time. See 
SuncoNSCious for the furtlier working out 
of this distinction. (j.h.b,, G.r.s.) 

Grammar jOF. gminaire^ from Med. 
Lat (jrammariu, impri.yverly Ufied for gnim^ 
’riutfim]: Ger. Gr(utinuitik\ Fr. gr(tminaire\ 
Ital. yraifimaiii'ft, (.)rderly yn'csontution of tlie 
material of language. 

When the l)asi.s of arrangt ment is the form 
and relation which the phenomena exhibit in 
actual usoj it is called descriptive grammar. 
Most scb(H*l gram mars belong to the de- 
scriptive class, th<»ugh in recent days a 
tendency lias sliown itself to seek aid from 
liisliirical grammar, so far an it can be done 
wirl.out comj>i'omising j)t*dagogical cliaine>s 
of .'statement. When the liasis of arrange- 
ment is the relation to an order of historical 
development, it is called liistorioal giaininar. 
When iIk' l)a>is is relation to the general prin- 
ciples govtMiiing the {>.sychologieal life of 
language, it i.^ calle<l gi iieral or y^liilosopliioal 
gjammar. Cbily two peoples have iiule- 
jiendently develoyad complete giammatical 
systems, the Hindus and the Greiks. The 
Hindu system, eharucieriml by greater (d)- 
jectivity, gave the im[»ul>e. wlnai ope ned up 
to AVestern scholars in the beginning t.»f tliis 
century, to the devel >pinrnt of mo'h rn 
I scientific grammar. Tlie Greek .‘system origi- 
nateil in the service of philosopliy, and later 
I freed itself from the leailing-strings of ineta- 
phvsic^s, only as the accumulation of ordered 
faets compelled It. The little Iiandlxiok of 
Greek Grammar prepared by Dionysius 
Thrax, yiroliably in the 2nd century u. c., under 
the title ^tovv(riov rpuggnTiKor, hecatuc 

the basis lor all the Greek and Latin grammars 
10 


or motion, and, by analogy, in freely ilowing 
curv<‘S and contours, in slender columns, in 
speech or conduct which suggests ease and 
spoiitaneonsness rather than jwwer. 

It is thus contrasted with the sublime or 
majestic, hut the element of smallness is not 
BO priuniuent as in the yiretty. Reauty with 
the element <»f dignity inspires respect, and 
keeps the observer at a distance ; grace 
attracts — a factor still more prominent in the 
German Anmuth, which is nearly e<[uivalent 
to ‘ grace and charm.* This distinction was 
suggested by Plato, made more explicit by 
Cicero, and elaborated by Schiller {AnmtUh 
u. Wiinh), Hogarth distiuguishe<l from the 
waving line of beauty tlie more varied scrj>eii- 
tini‘ line of grace formed by winding a line 
aliovit a com*. 

Liferahm: SniiLLEii, Grace and Dignity, 
in F..ssayH, Aeslh. and Philos.; Hartmann, 
Aesth.. ii. chap, iv ; Walxlr, Gesch.d. Aesih. 
iiu Alterthnm ; Svenckr, Essays, ii. (J.k.t.) 

Grace (in theidogy): Ger. Gnade; Fr. 
yrtire; Ital. yrava. The name given to the 
special attributi* of God manifested to hu- 
inanity in the [ilaii of redemption. It invulvi s 
the conce])tii.>n of favour, accompanied by 
spontaneity, mercy, and goodness, w'hich tlie 
recipient has m»t merited. 
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down to modern times, and deteriniiied the 
traditions of all descriptive grammar in the 
Weston) world. 

Literature : H. Stkixthal, Qesch. d, 
gpracliwiss. hei den Giiechen u. Rdmern 
(1863; 2nd ed., 1890); Tn. Benfey, Gesch. 
d. Bpracliwiss. (1869); B. DelbjrCgk, Ein- 
JeituMg ill das Sprachstudium (2nd ed., 1885, 
Eng. tiwiis.); G. UiiLiG, DioiiysiiTliracis Ars 
Granitnatica (18S3). (B.I.W.) 

Grandeur (delirium ofl : Ger. Grossen- 
v:alin, Megahymanie ; Fr. delire dea grandeurs^ 
megalomania \ Itul. delirio di grandezza^ 
megalomania. The belief, on the part of an 
insane person, tliat lie possesses unnsiial 
powers, riches, or other sorts of superiority: 
Megalomania (q. v.). 

Delusions of grandeur accompany the ex- 
citetl or exalted forms of niania and central 
piralysi.s. In some cases this fixed delusion 
is the chief symptom of insanity, thus forming 
a monomania of grandeur, or pride. For 
liferatuie see Exaltation, Mania, and j 
Monomanta. (j.j.) ! 

Graphic Method (of recotxling) : see I 
Laboratoky and Appabatus, 11 , gem rah 

Graphic Method (of representation) : 
Ger. graphische I/ethole; Fr. mUhode gra- 
phique, mHhode des courhes; Ital. metodo \ 
grojico* The presentation to the eye of the ; 
results of measnrenionts or statistics by means ; 
of curves and other figures. j 



WJiile an algebraical Curve (q, v.) can but 
rarely represent the complex quantitative re- 
lations with which ex2)erimental psycliology 
is conc(»iTiod, it is an advantage to represent 
graphically to the eye the relatioiiB of quanti- 
ties and even simple uumericul results. Thus 
the subjoined curve (Fig. i) shows the esti- 
mate from memory of the weight of a book 
(24 oz.) made by fifty-si:ic students. The 
estimates (in ounces) are the abscissae, and the 


percentages of the whole numbers making 
the several estimates are the ordinates. It 
should he noted that in such curves the I'ela- 
tions between ordinates and abscissae are 
arbitrary. Simple numerical results can 
sometimes be illustrated to advantage, as by 
rectangles or sectors. Thus if of every 100 
associations 47 were classed as objective, 40 
as logical, and 13 as verbal, the results might 
he represented in either of the two ways 
shown in Fig. 2. (j.m^k.c.) 


OBJECTIVE 

LOGICAL 


VERBAL 





This method, as well as the curve, has been 
much used by Francis Gallon for psycho- 
logical and anthropological data, and owes 
much of its development to him. Cf. Gallon, 
Natural Inheritance^ and Inquiries into 
Human Faeidiy, (j.m.b.) 

Graphology [Or. writing, + Xdyor, 

lore] : Ger. Grajmviogie^ Uandsc}iriji 4 mhmde ; 
Fr. grajhologie ; ItaL grafologia. The study 
or science of Handwriting (q. v.). 

In the best French and German works, 
graphology views handwriting as a motor 
indication or expression, to ha interpnjted by 
the aid of and along with the other motor 
activities on the basis of psychological prin« 
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ciples. As a practical art, attempting to 
interpret or read character in individuals 
from their handwriting, it has as little 
scientific basis as palmistry or plirenology. 
While both the principles and conclusions are 
frequently of doubtful validity, yet the study 
includes the legitimate factors in a possible 
science of handwriting. 

From the practical point of view of identi- 
fication of handwriting, graphology is also 
called into requisition, and the term grapho- 
logist becomes equivalent to handwriting 
expert. 

Tlie pathology of handwriting preFents 
a further interesting aspect of the stud\^. 
The study of the degeneration of haiid- 
writing in the insane (see article of this title 
in Tuke’s f)icL of Pstfchol, Med.) has revealed 
characteristic divergences from the iioinial 
in cases of geneial parnJysis, idiocy (see 
IMper, Sekriftprohen von ^chwachsinHigen. 
1893), inaJiia, inelam-liolia, as well as in 
hysteria, changes of personality, hypnotic 
states, &c. In all sucli cases, handwriting 
is viewed as only one amojig many of the 
sigoiticaut forms of highly specialized motor 
expressions. Mirror writing (.see Ireland, 
Blot on ths Brain, 1893, 299) is a form of 
writing in which the letters are reversed as 
if Peon in a mirror, and occurs sponulieally in 
normal individuals (notably in children) as 
W’dl as in coiiiiectiou with mental disunlers, 
and offers special problems of interest in the 
di:velopment and dissolution of wiiting. 
Agraphia includes the inaliility to write or 
dilliculty in writing leeulting from dis- 
order in the cerelnal centre for writing. 
See Agraphia, and Spkecii and its Dis;- 

FKCTS. 

Literature: . 1 . CiiffiriEux-JAMiN, L’Kcriture 
(*t le Oaiacleri. (1895, also in Eng. trans,); 
r. Hklot, L'Ecriture et le Canictere (1889); 
Louis des CiiAMrs, La Philos, do rfccriture 
(1892) ; also the periodical La Graphologio, 
publi.shed in different forms since 1871. 
ErleNuMEVER, Die Schrift (1879). and 
Pbey ER, Psychol, des Schrcil>ens ( 1 895), repre- 
sent the most valuable attempts to interpret 
handwriting. (J.J.) 

Gratification: eee Satisfaction. 

Gratitude [Lat. gratitudo, from gratm^ 
pleasing] : Ger. Danlcharkeit ; Fr. gratitude, 
rec<ytmaismnce ; Ital. gratitndinef ricouoecenzd. 
The sentiment on the part of the recipient 
of a favour towards its donor, involving a dis- 
position to piomote the good of the donor. 

Gratitude, inasmuch as it is the disposition 


to promote the good of another, ia a apt^cial 
case of Benkvoi-ENce (q.v.); but seeing tliat 
this disposition to do good is in a manner 
<lue to tlic other in return for favour received, 
the quality is assimilated to Justice (q.v.). 
The (|nestion whetlier gratitude can be dis- 
iiitereetcd, or is always founded on self- 
love, i.s frequently discussed by tlie English 
moralists. 

LiUrainre: Hutttteson, Inquiry,.*! 2, vi; 
»1. Gav, Prelim. Diss. to King's (.)i igin of Evil, 
xlix ; Hitmk, Pi inc. of Mur., App. ii. (w.r.s.) 

Grave Harmonics. An erroneous term 
for CoMUINATION ToNES (q. V.). (E.B.T.) 

Gravesande, Willem Jakob van’s. 

(1688-1742.) Dutch philoKqiher andinatheina- 
tician. Studied in Ijeydeii. Began practising 
law (1707) at the Hague. In 1715 lie accom- 
panied an emha.ssy to England as secretary, 
and became acqu.iinted with Newton. He was 
chosen Fellow of the Ituyal Socicly. In 1717 
he became professor of niatliematicb and astro- 
nomy at Leyden, and introduced the Xew'- 
tonijin philosophy to lliat institution. Ilis 
Works deal in part with Newton’s pldlosopliy. 

Gravitation [ Lat. grnvitare, to gravitate] : 
GowSchwerkraft, Urarttation] Fr. gravitation) 
Ital. gravitazione. That seemingly universal 
tendency of every particle of matter to move 
towards every other paiiicle with a force 
dirictly as the product of the nias&es of the 
particles, and inversely as the square of the 
distance (r) w^hich i>ep{inites them. 

I'ln* hict that all bodic.s on the eartlfs sur- 
face tend to fall <lowuwards \vas known from 
the beginning of buman experience. That the 
force tlms indicated tond.s towards the centre 
of the earth must liave been dimly leeognized 
since the time of Ptolemy. That the planets 
gravitate towards the sun was vaguely seen 
by Kepler, and more clc.irly by Huyghens and 
others. Tliat the moon gravitates towards 
the eartli was shown l»y New’ton, wlio lirst 
propounded the law in all its generality. 
Gravitation differs from all other forces of 
nature in being, within the limits of human 
experience to the present time, alisolutely iii- 
cupahle of ineiease, diminution, or modifica- 
tion by any agency whatever. Through all 
transniutationa of the forms of matter, under 
the highest velocities in the planetary sy.stein, 
through all masses of extraneous matter thaj; 
may iut.erveiie, every pair of atoms attract 
each other unceasingly according to the stated 
law. 

Intimately associated with gravitation is 
the question whether it is really an actio ad 
M 
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distans — wliethor it takes place without any 
iiiierveniii^r medium or other afjcncy. Leibnitz 
objected to the Nowtoiiiaii theory that a body 
cannot act where it is not. This negation is 
accepted us \xi\ axiom by many jihysicists, who 
find supi)ort for tlieir view liy the apparently 
well-ascerlained fact that electric and magnetic 
attraction and rej)ul.<ion acttlirough theagency 
of the ether, and conclude from analogy that 
gravita'tion may be due to the tsame or a similar 
cause. 

Some astronomical phenomena have recently 
h?d to the suspicion that gravitation does 
not vaiy rigorousiy as the inverse s(piare, but 
increases more rapidly tovnirds the sun by an 
amount so minute as to make its cslablish- 
ment diHicult, except by tlie most retined and 
elal»oi*ate rest'arches. The simplest proposed 
form of the modified law is that instead of 
heing inversely as r\ it is inversely as r to tlic 
power 2 + wljere 

a? = o*ooooooi6i2 = t6i2-s-io’'’ (s.n.) 

Greatest Happiness : Gci-. hbchstes GlUck ; 
Fr. honheiir 8Uj)n me, sup rPme fell ciCe ; Itul. 
fii ivita sffprema. The greatest possible sur* 
plus of pleasure over pain in the life or lives 
referred to; the reference being either to an 
individual, a community, mankind at large, 
or sentient l^eing.s generally. 

The ethical doctrine that greatest happi- 
ness is the iileal of conduct ree.eived formal 
statement in Western tliouglit hy Epicurus; 
but tlie <loctrine tliat the great<,‘st happiness 
winch the individual ought to pursue is not 
bis own happiness, but that of the eornmunity, 
seems to have originated in political tlieory, 
and, in its pn eise formulation, to be mainly 
due to certain English writers of the i8th cen- 
tury. The social content of iiioi alify w’as un- 
douhtediy no inodein discov^'i'y. The condi- 
tions required for a quantitative estimaft; of 
l apjanesH are laid down l)y Wollaston (AV- 
liiji on of Nature, 1722 ); and regard for the 
happiness of others was made the criterion of 
virtue by such wTiters as John Gay (FreJim. 
Diss. to King's Origin of Kvil, 1731 , xxxvi) 
and Hutcheson of J/or. Fhilos., 1755 ). 

Hutebeson makes their ‘ tendency to universal 
happincfrs' the criteritm of the material g(»od- 
ness of actions (whereas their foimal goodness 
consI.st8 in tlieir flawing ‘ from good affections 
in a just proporti<*n '), and this criterion is 
systematically applied by him. 

One of the most <listinct of early statements 
of this ciilerion is in Piiestley's Essay on tlie 
First Prine. of Government (1768): ‘ The good 
and hap2)iness of the members, that is, the 


majority of the members of any state, is the 
great standard by wdiich eveiything relating 
to that stale must finally he determined ’ 
(p, 17). The double phrase 'good and happi- 
ness ' does not imply here that good is different 
from liapinm ss, lor it is immediately added 
that ‘justice and veracity, for instance,' have 
' nothing intrinsically excellent in tliem sepa- 
rate from their relation to the ha2)pincBB of 
mankind’ (2). 18). A similar view is found 
in Beccaria \l)ci delitti e delle })€ne, originally 
published in 1764), who asserts that Ihe only 
ju'ojier end for h gislatioii is ‘ la massima fcli- 
cita diviea nel imiggior immero' — an expres- 
sion rendered in the English translation (3rd 
ed., 1770) hy the phraso to which Ikntham 
atterwards gave currency, ‘the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number.' The consti- 
tuents of greatest haj)])ijie,ss are enumerated 
by liontlmm {Princ, of for. and Legi.d.), and 
made the basis of a hedonkstic calculus. The 
importance, as sources of bappine.^s, of perma- 
nent objects of interest is brought out by J. B. 
Mill {UtililananisvXi chap, ii), and still more 
by Bidgwick {Meth. of hth., III. xiv). 

Literahire: the authors cited; see also 
Ethics, and Ethical Tiiloiiiks, and Biulioo. 
F, 2, T, (w.R.a.) 

Greek Terminology (considered in 1 elation 
to Gieek pbilosupliy). 

(1) The vocabulary of Kun'pean philosophy 
has its prjiicij)al source in the technical 
language of Greek pbilosopljers. Of this 
technical language, a portion lias passed 
directly over into our modern philoso|>bical 
usage, e. g. a number of the familiar terms 
of the traditional formal logic, such UlS 
syllogism, enfhymeme, &c. A portion, how- 
ever, and in fact a very large portion, has 
readied us in the form of Latin translations 
and imitations of Greek terms? Of this jiiii t, 
ag.'dn, there are subdivisions. The classical 
Roman jibikisophical writers began the process 
of ‘ making the dialectic art sjieak in Latin ' 
(see eitations in FrantI, Gesch. d, Logik^ i. 51 1, 
at the outset of an important discussion of 
the Roman terminology). The woids #m6- 
staniia and essentia, as ti auslationsof overta, be- 
long, for instance, to this first stratum of Latin 
imitatiiuis of Greek terms* A secoml group 
of Latin terms and phrases, formed under the 
influence of Greek originals, is found in the 
the<dt>gical terminology of the Latin (diurcb. 
The scholastic philosophy consiiUites a third 
peruxl during wliich Latin imitations or trans- 
lations oi’ Greek originals entered philosophical 
language. And from time to time, in modern 
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philosophy, the coining of new compounds, of 
Greek origin, has gone on side by side with 
a continuation of the processes to which the 
scholastic vocabulary itself was due. The 
ethiclive tendency to add to all these sources 
of 2diiloso2>hical terms the modern vejTiacular 
languages ihemselves has existed ever since 
MeisterEckhart, whose Middle German vocabu- 
lary contained many striking imitat ionsofG reek 
and of seliohibtic terms by means of purely Ger- 
man words (c. g. Istigkeit for essentia = ovarlay 
It will be seen, therefore, that the influence of 
Greek terminology has been manifold, and in- 
direct as well as direct, since even the terms 
of vei Jiacular origin are often more or less 
obviou^^ly modelh.*d after Greek terms. 

(2) Tbe process whereby the Greek termino- 
logy of philosophy arose and hecame giadu- 
idly more ehibonite and more settled is, in 
outline, as follows. 

I'irst, tlio early thinkers, in the Pre- 
Socuvtic periotl, ht gau by luidovtuking to dis- 
cover gei.<n’al explanations of the origin and 
nature of things. In advancing their theories, 
tliey were fioiu the stall led to empliasi/e 
certain asyn cts of the physical world — aspects 
wliich tliey <leemed of esyiecial iin2K>rianec as 
furnishing, or as illustrating, tlieir explana- 
tions. To these emphasized as})ecis they gave 
names, some of which were already familiar 
in pojailar language. So the early names of 
tile eh'inenls, water, air, lire, were of course 
wor(I.% in <laily use. Rut in two ways the 
undertaking, thus begun, very soon led to new 
devehipnieiitb. First, certiUii of the aspects 
of tlie world, which i he philosopher was led to 
euiplia.si/.e, were le.ss familiar to the jiopular 
mind, and reijuired relatively new names, so 
that, hefere long, <p.iitc novel coinages heg^aii 
to upi>oar in t.lie technical vucabiilary of pin io- 
so})hy, or else wmals before exisling were 
given a prominence that at once, liy taking 
tIuMU out of their more nsual context, changed 
tliein into technical terms. Of the former | 
tendency, present for instance in the Pytha-j 
gorcaii vocabulary, the coinage of new abstract 
nouns by individual philo^ophers remains, 
even to the present time, a f;iniiliar example. 
Here is, in fact, a })erennial accompaniment of 
abstract thouglit ; and few systematic thinkers 
have failed to coin at h ast one or 1 wo abstract 
iiounp. Of the WiU’ds already existent, but 
turned into technical terms by the way in 
which they are isolated and empliasized, the 
tintifjov of Anaximander forms the first instance 
in the history of Greek philosophy. AVhen 
Homer (Od, viii, 340 : see Schmidt’s Synony- 


mik d. griechischen Sprache, iv. 512) makes 
Herme.s speak of fifo-fioi anflpov^Sj the meaning 
of the Homei ic ilndpoiu, as * numberless/ is 
clear. Hut what Anaximander meant by 
calling bis elementary material the unapuv 
(i.e. the Infinite^ or as Hurnet, in the work 
cited lielow, renders it, the Boundless) becomes 
something at once technical and obscure, 
about whose precise meaning there has been 
much discopsioji. The term pjesuniabl)j means 
(see Wiiidellmnd, Gesch. d. alien rUllos., 25, 
and Schmidt's Bynonymlk, iJi the passage just 
cited) at once that which is boundless in its 
pmver to originate jiew pioducts, and boundless 
in its extent ; and it is thus atypical examjdc 
of an early ainl undijferentiaUd terminology, 
whose meanings and usages have indeed too 
j inucJi of the ‘houudlcbs’ ahom them. 

[ (3) But next, even when tlic early pliilo- 

; sopher coins no new words, and does not con- 
sciously intend any unfamiliar usage of the 
j already existent terms, still it is his fate to 
I find Ids most lamiliar words altering their 
\ meaning as he uses them. F<.u’ to him tliese 
familiar w'oids soon come to name piinciph/.s 
and uitimtde pnicesses, rather than the objects 
onlinarily in question when common sense 
empUys tiro words. In varn then docs the 
thinker, anywhere in his choice of fundament- 
ally imtiortant terms, cling to the speech of the 
pe«q)le. 11 is thought transtbrins whatever it 
touches, Tire r.xp ttf\ (fire evor-living) of 
Heraclitus is so characterized by him that it 
soon loses mud) of the seeming of iho merely 
sensuous ‘ tire ’ of the eomnioii-sense world 
with whidi he no doubt inleuds to hlcntifyit. 
Ft »r tl I world- f i re is ‘ k i ml Jed a ml ex ti ng ui." lied ’ 
according to ‘ fixed measure ’ ; it is intelligent; 
it is ‘ want and satiety ’ ; ami sn in many other 
ways lire, tiiken as the name of the world- 
principle. soon alters its significance, and can 
no longei be coiiceived as mere fire. Here 
again we deal with a tendency ever since im- 
portant in the Jiiirtory of terminulogy. The 
later vocabulary of psycludogy, of ethics, and 
of meta['liysics is full of insiances of the way 
in which technical usage has again and again 
come to make the familiar seem strange. Thus 
everybody uses the verb to be^ and distinguislies 
between existence and non oxi^fonce; but a 
discussion of the meaning of the terms for 
' being * at once seems, to the popular mind, 
sometiiing extremely recondite; and tlfe 
most common words soon appear utterly 
foreign and mysterious when once they are 
found, in such a discussion, as technical terms. 
From tbe Kleatic philosophers do>vn, and very 
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notably in Pluio’s ontologicul dialogues, such 
as the Farmemdts, the and the 

FhiUbiiSy this is what happens to the terms 
used ibt* being. 

(4) Tlie consequence to wdiich these often 
uncoJiscioiis t ran slbrniat ions of the popular 
ii>;age lead is that ere long, in early Greek 
philosopliy, each thinker comes to employ, upon 
occasion, conscious devices for marking otFhis 
own prxuliar usage ot‘ terms. To this end: 
{a) lie sometimes ohje.cts to the 2>0}mlar view, 
because it does not sufficiently observe the 
meanings and distinctions of its own words. 
In calling attention to such popular coiifusions, 
the t])inker indeed intends, so far, to clarify 
ideas without of necessity reforming vocabu- 
lary. But tbe eifect upoii terminology is in- 
evitable, since the distinction, once emphasized, 
renders impossible the naive usjjgc. The attack 
of Parmenides upon the common opinions a l>out 
the relation of Ijoing ami non-being involves, 
for iubfance, just such an insi;ftence upon the 
importance of a distinction already known to 
language, but, as Parmenides bolds, neglected 
by common sense. You cannot truly Hpeuk of 
non-:being ; you mud not recogniae it, For it 
is absolutely different frmn being. The result 
of such obsei vat ions becomes of importance 
for tlie future of terminology. Or again : (b) 
The thinker, in a fomewliat lUdVrent fashion, 
is led to express his own theory of tlfmga by 
consciously asserting that ceitain terms and 
phrases in common use are essentially wiiV 
leading, so that for them there ouglit to be 
mhdituted such and such other w'oids. To 
make observations of this kind is to aid in the 
formation of a definite tern li nolog}’, in case 
tho observations are tliemselves at all success- 
ful. TbiLs the early Ihiiikei s, after Parmenides, 
wlien attention Jjas once been called to tlie 
deeper problems about the genesis of things, 
are found using such exprts.‘‘ions as that of 
EinpedoiM'es ; * There is no originatwn 
of anytiiiiig mortal, nor yet any end, ... but 
only mixture and eeimration ot what is mix« d 
and Hut amongst men it is 

called (piftrii ’ (tee Fairbanks, Fird Philo- 
sojdiem of Greece, 162). Or again, Anaxagoras 
declare.*^ that * The Greeks do not rightly use 
the terms ‘ coming intobeing ’'and “pm isbing’’ 
(ni yinfaOiiL KfiX dnoXXvoOtny As a fact, be 
continues, one should use the terms <ryggiVyf<rdat 
tiiid SwiicpiWo^at, tenns wliicb again mean mix- 
ture and separation (Fail banks, op. cit., 245). 
Kfforls tow'ards an epiablishmciit of u.sage 
wiiicli have readied thi.s stage involve an in- 
tentional adjustment of teiius to doctiines, 


and herewith tlie history of terminology proper 
bt^gins. 

(5) The next higher stage is the one especi- 
ally due, in Greek thought, to tlie influence 
of Socrates, and in pai t also of the Sophists. 
The undertaking to define terms now becomes 
a lecognizcd part of the pliilosuphicnl ideal. 
Defining terms and reflectively clarifying 
ideas are henceforth undertakings that pro- 
gre.ss side by side. The method involved 
becomes a very important portion of the dia- 
lectical art. The Platonic dialogues develop 
this art with great and conscious virtuosity. 
The elementary faults iu definition are well 
rcci^gnized (see. the oiten-quoted iiassuges iu 
Plalo's Thaetetus^ 208 1 > ; in the 

Mmo, 71 1 > ; and in the Gorgias, 448 B ; and 
cf. Z(‘ll( r, /ViihfS. d. Grifchen, 3rd ed., Tli. 1 1 . 
Abth. I. 617). In avoiding Ihesc faults, ami 
in developing true definitions, one abo under- 
takes to cieale a more piecise terminology. 
By means of the processes of claesijimli&n and 
dirimon of terms and of ideas so extensively 
developed by Plato, one comes to arrange 
terms in more systematic groups, the hier- 
arcliy of classes in the case of tho subdivisions 
of any largest clfiss requiring the selection tf 
appropriate terms for all the member.^ of the 
hiernrohy. Such systematic arrangemonts, 
however, often also require, for tlie filling out 
of the omi-ssions in the .scheme, the coinage of 
new terms, and this coinage is now gukli d by 
needs of which tho inclliod makes one definitely 
conscious. The direct influence of the art 
of cltissi float ion upon the organization of philo- 
i-ophical terminoh gy is thus from the start 
visible, and may be esj^iecially observ* d iu 
the more technical Platonic dialogues, such 
as the Parmenides, Theaetetns, i^ophist, and 
PhiMfUs, The art in qnefiiioii also inevitably 
develops its own sjwcial teiini’iology, wheioby 
its various pro ces.ve.^ are tin mselve.*; named (see, 
for a gem ral survey of the Platonic use of 
classification, the mraiograph of Lukas, JJie 
Methode r/. Eintheilung hei Plato, Halle, 1888. 
In this room graph, special summaries of the 
tonniiiol(»gy insed l»y Plato for the art of 
classificutionare given, pp. 28, 54, 85, no, 216). 
Todivide a lai get class into its subdivision shs ex- 
pressed in l^lato by the verl>ST£V''«»' and dimpti* 
aBai, He uses, Wh lor logical classes and sub- 
classes, the terms yivos and ilbos*, but no definite 
distinction between tliese two terms, as genus 
and species, exists for Plato (se<‘ also Campbell, 
in Jowett and Camplniirs cd. of the Repuhlio, 
300). Yet, despite this high development of 
the Platonic art of classifying and organizing 
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terms and mennings, Plato him self is led to no 
established system of philosophical tenns, snch 
as Aristotle undertook to develop. Plato’s usage 
varies with the different dialogues, and in 
ways that have suggested to many investigators 
inqiiirieB as to tl)e chronology of the Platonic 
use of language in the various periods of his 
literary activity (Caniphell, Lutoslavvski, &c- 
8ee tlie literature in Lutoslawski’s hook (cited 
below), and the recent papers of Natorp, 
Arch, f. d, Gesch. d. Philos,, xii). These ‘ si ylo- 
inetric' investigations, to be sure, concern 
much more than matters of technical teimino- 
logy. Campbell calls Plaio’s philoJ^ophical 
terminology ‘incipient, tentative, transitional,’ 
and points out that lie regiirded the tophistio 
efforts in this direction as pcdruitry. In fine, 
then, the art of defining terms is for Plato 
a favourite and highly el.i borate art, but ho 
applies it each time afresh ; and he is never 
disposed to bo bound by the usage involved I 
in the results of lus previous ifforls. 

(6) In Aristotle, terminology and the ideal 
of a pliilosophical system culminate together. 
At the outset of hia various systematic dis- 
cussions, Aristotle ofieu engages in a more or 
less extemied argument i*(:gai ding what does, 
mid wliafc does not, fall within the precise 
scope of any pai ticular brancli of science. Jn 
such and such matters the physicist (</>eir<icoV) 
is interested ; the metaphysician (o rrfmrof 
</j«X/5<ro</)oi) is concerned w ith other aspects ; 
and yet otliers are the affairs of the student of 
dialectics or of morals. The houndarifs of the 
sciemtii thus ttand as definib ly named and 
conscious Uniitatione of that freedom of tlie 
argument to w^amler wherever it will, upon 
w'hich Plato, in the Thaetelns, had laid such 
stn'ss, ami of which PlaU/s most famous 
dialogues furnish so many instances. This 
new tendency in Aristothi i.s only one symptom 
of the gtTieial intci est of that philosopher in 
technically distinguishing iJie various 
of things, in fixing uptiii tei ms and expressions 
suited to (‘acli aspect, and in solving funda^ 
miutal problems by means of this method of 
distinetkm^. For Aristotle’s divisions of the 
Bciences are not wholly due to (he same in- 
terest which gets cxpiessed in the modern 
‘division of lalxiur/ since Aristotle himself 
covered the whole range of the various sciences, 
whose provim es he all the W'hile divided, by 
their definitions, from one another. Nor yet 
is hifl interest merely that of the lover of 
system for its own sake ; for Aristotle is no 
pedant. His use of the distinctions of a 
highly wrought terminology is, to a consider- 


able extent, due to his efiort to harmonize the 
various 2 >oints of view of earlier tJiinkers, and 
to solve apparent conf.radictio7is liy showing 
how, ‘in a certain sense,' each of two apparently 
contradictory pi opositioJis can be true. Thus 
termiuologic.il organization and definiteness 
is, with Ariirtotle, a ronscious instrument of his 
many-sidedmss. In finding his various terms, 
Aristotle makes free use of the rich materials 
already prepared for him by the pfevious 
thinkers, especially by Plato. In the fifth 
book of the Metaphysics he gives us a specimen 
of his terminological method, in the tbrin of 
a discussiim of the various meanings of a series 
of philosophical terms and usages. This book 
was presumably written as a separate essay, 
and many of its di.-tinctions are elsewdiere 
more fully discussed, in their systematic places. 
But tlie device of at once appealing to general 
usage, while at the same time consciously puri 
fying and altering it, is much more systemati- 
cally used by Aristotle th.Hn by Plato, with the 
result that almost no terms pass through 
Aristotle’s hand without, as Eucken says, re- 
taining traces of the infim nee of his thought 
(Eucken, Gesch, d, philos, Tenninol., 26). 
Meanwhile, Aristotle freely invents new 
terms, in a way easily rendered possilde 
by the facility of forming compounds in 
Gret‘k. Eucken (loc. cit.) eriumeiates, as a 
mere specimen of Aristotle’s construction of 
terminology, a list of some seventy-five new 
terms aiul expressions, but regards tire pliilo- 
.’^opher’s transformation and fixation of the 
earlier usages as of still more historical im- 
portance. A notalrle characteristic of the 
Aristotelian language, also dwelt Uj'on by 
Eucken, is the settiirg into siiarp ciiitilln*>is of 
ter ins formerly either synonymous, or else less 
sharidy distinguisJied. Tims and 
with him fiist assume their' well-kijowm 
ant it lies: s as genus and species. Another 
familiar Arisloteliaii antithesis is that of 
and ^inOt<Ti? (permanent condition or estab- 
lished habit on the one hand, temporary or 
changeable disjwsition on the other hand). 
.Still more important is the antithesis of 
Hvvafits and fWpycta (capacity or potentiality on 
the one liand, attainment or actuality on the 
other) ; and well knowui is also the cliaracter- 
istic contrast between irportpop rfj fp{a€i and 
nptWtpiiu Trpos hfias, W’hich plays such a part ii^ 
Aristotle’s theory of knowledge (the former 
expression meaning the universal principle, or, 
as Pi anti is fond of calling it, der schopferische 
Begriff, the cr eative notion or form ; w'hi'.e 
the latter expression refers to the individual, 
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especially to the bciibuous hiflividiml, which in 
mir knowledtje conies first, while in the n^tture 
of things the universal is prior to the in- 
dividual). These are all classic instanci^B 
of the evolution of terminology in Aristoth 
through sharper dfffereniiation of expressions 
and of meanings, 

(7) In conso(iuence, philosophy owes to 
Aristotle a very large portion of its later 
technical terminology. In logic the debt is 
especially obvious and W’ell known, since liere, 
even where Aristotle uses expresaioua already 
employed by Plato or by other writei's, their 
definitive meaning or usage is rightly most 
associated with Aristotle’s name. The ^veil- 
known table of Categories; the terms substance, 
accident, ‘quality, quantity, relation, &c. ; 
the classes of judgments ; the names of the 
processes, or of the means, of inference, and of 
the inodes and figures of tlie syllogism (apart 
from a few later additions or formal retine- 
ments of Aristotle's terminology); the names 
of the principal fallacies of the textbooks of 
formal logic ; the well-knowm metaphysical 
distinction between form and matter (a dis- 
tinction now very lamiliar even in popular 
language) ; the terminology of all the principal 
ontidogical prohlcms — tliese, whetlier pre- 
served to ns in tlie original Greek terms, or 
represented hy Latin transLitions, are siumMif 
the most characteristic of the Arir^toUliun 
contiibutions to the sptech of later thought. 
It is true that, upon closer examination, the 
part played hy Plato in the prepaiation of all 
these expressiiuis appears greater than at. 
first siglit. Plato, for instance, in the 
TheaeteluSf already gives what Lutoslawski 
ventures to call the first table of categories 
(Theaet. 185); and in the and the 

Philelms other efforts towards a systematic 
list of fundamental notions are present. In 
many other cases Plato has also prep.-m d the 
way. But, as we have already found luicken 
pointing out, Aristotle is even more important 
as a reformer and an estahlisher of previously 
suggested terminology, tlian as an inventor of 
wholly new terms. In tlie other branches of 
science, Aristolle’s terminology is of great 
historical impiU'taiice, although the grow^th of 
knowledge ha>i in many regions tended to set 
beside his terms others of later date. Of 
peimanent significance is his terminology, 
* especially, in the philosophical portions of 
the philosophy of nature, in psychology, 
in ethics, and in such portion of political 
sceuce as liis own discussions have most 
affected. 


(8) In later Greek philosophy the termino- 
logy of the Stoics is of the first importance. 
The most significant and churactoristic ad- 
vances of all the later Greek terminology have 
to do (i) with the growth of a clearer con- 
sciousness as to the inner lifef and as to the 
contrast between the objective arid subjective 
aspects of reality (see Eucken, op. cit., 31 ; 
and the terminological discustiious in Sicbeck’s 
Gesch. d, Psychol., Th. I, Abth. II, especially 
Biebt‘ck’s account of the later doctrine of 
the emotions, 222-41, and the summary of 
latei‘ doctrines as to the practical a»p}ect of 
mental life, 241-61, as well as the chapter 
on the concept of consciousness, 331-42). 
The later Greek terminology is iiifiuence<l (ii) 
by the relations between jthilosophy^ and the 
now or less independent developments of 
the special scifuces, such as medicine. Here 
the 2^'^yvhojfhysical iroblems connected with 
psycliology are of especial importance for 
term i nol ogy . The d oc trine o f the pne uma, or 
"'vital spirit,' is a typical instance where 
medical and philosophical speculations inter- 
acttxl, and inlliienced terminology (see Sieheck, 
op. 130-60). Here, indeed, the tliccnies 
in question had thiir basis in very early think- 
ing. and their place in Aristotle. But the, 
Stoics, and Galen (who died about 200 A. n.), 
extended and .syst<*uiaii/,ed both the empirical 
bases and the speculative applications of this 
doctrine of the pueuma, and the result, in one 
direction, influenced even the quite modiTii 
terminology of psychiilogical theory (e. g. in 
case of the Cm tesiaj) doctrine of the ‘aniimd 
spirits') ; wdiile, in another direction, through 
ii contact with Jewish tinology (in Bhilo and 
in the Jewish-xilex and line spic. illation gener- 
ally), the theory of tlie pneumu came, to occupy 
a place of vast, imjimtance in the history 
of theology. The well-knosvii popular dis- 
tiiietion of * l:>ody, soul, and spirit’ becomes 
historically intelligible only in the light of 
tliis particular development of terminology ; 
and the doctrine of the Trinity rcceivc-d ex- 
piession in terms belonging jjartly to the same 
historical context. On the otiier hand^ the 
development of the psychophysical tenuiiio- 
logy is also eeen in the later doctrine of the 
temj/eraments, systematized by Galen, and 
since very widtdy popiilari/ed through ]»8ycho- 
logical discussions (cf. Sieheck, op. cit., 278- 
90). Other instances of this type of termino- 
logical development are not lacking. But (iii) 
the later terminology expresses a constantly 
increasing interest in the i/roblevns of theology, 
viewed as such. Despite the growing sense 
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of Uie contrasts between inner and outer, sub- 
ject and ol^ject, good and evil, divine and 
mundane, the Stoic pliilosopliy, wliicli is pre- 
vailingly monistic, lecoguizes sucb contrasts 
only in order to at tempt to reduce tliein again 
to unity ; and tbe tcruiiiiology of the theories 
here concerned became important for all later 
theology. Central in this <lt velopment is the 
doctrine of the \6yos. Tlie philosophical use 
of this term began indeed with Heiiiclitns, 
but us a metapliysical term, for the ohjertive 
reason in things, it had gone into the back- 
giound since tliat thinker, both Plato and 
Aristotle giving otlicr terms the preference. 
The Stoics revived it, and developed, in con- 
nection with it, a considcrahlc t- rmiijoh»gy, 
wliose applications were at first pantheistic. 
Later, through Philo, as well as through tiie 
inner develoj^nieiit of certain Stoical and 
eclectic tendencies, the term logon came into 
rchitiuns with theistic d«)Clriiies, and uttHUied 
a very impo»’tant place in Christian theology. 
Tlie relations hetweon tlie terny logos and the 
hefore-menti<yiicd nv€vfxa wero iioiii an early 


dlntinotion between tlie wise and the foolisli 
amung>‘t men, and of the absence vf degrees in 
the jjossesston of the vlrtu-es^ also affects the 
ethical terminology of the Stoics. These may 
serve merely as examples of Stoic usage. 
Less significant arc the Epicurean additions 
to ethical terminology, (v) In the later, and 
eajxclaliy, again, in the Stoic logic^ there 
appear considerable g'llterutions and elabora- 
tions of forn>er terminology, as well si new 
expressions. (Here one may consult esi>e< ially 
Praiitl, Gesch. d. Logik^ j. 412-96. More 
compendious is Zellci's account, Fhilns. d, 
Giiechea/Yh, III, Ahth. I, 63-70, 86-114.) 
In the first place, liere, the ttclmical name 
logic is itself of JStoic origin, Aristotle having 
used the terms l^iaTmKTtKOi and (ihiKvtikos. Tlie 
term dialectic survives, to be suie, as the usual 
one for Hie Stoic.s al.so. In the next place, 
the Stoics offer a revised table of categories, 
wherein, instead of the Ari.vfotelian table, 
they offer a list of four eati g<»rie.s, substratum 
(ro vrToKflfJLfvuu)^ quality (ro Trotoe), State OF 
condition (to ttcos relation or reiJa- 


stage close, and the interpretation given io'^tive Uate (ro Trpij tI ttw? ^PheY also pay 


Ijoih Ixa ame also of critical signiticance, in the 
disicn-sions regayding the monistic and dual- 
ist ic interj>reta(ion^; of the rohitions between 
(iud ami world, and between the diviyye spirit 
and the individuiil fioid. (Upon the logoSy 
and the wliolc related terminology, see, in 
addition to the systematic ]iistorie.s <»f Givok 
pliilosopliy, Ileinze's J.ehrc rom Logos in d. 


coiisidt ralde attention to the doctrine of the 
judgment, and in tids region develop a com]>lex 
and formal terniinology, especially in case of 
the theory of the hypothetical judgment. A 
similar development of lelatively new ter- 
minology exists in case of their theory of the 
hy|>othetical syllogism (.see, in particular, 
Prantl, op. cit, 470). Einally, (vi) apart 


griechisehen Philos., Oldoiibuig, 1872.) In 'from the foregoing characteristics of the later 
ch'sc conneetiiui with the theological |»vo- terminology, there is to be noted a general 


Mem stands that regariUng tlie fret d on of //o' j alurntion of the conloxt and signiticance of 
itilly whose influence njxui psyi hological ter- j the various coiici ptions of philosr'pliy — an 
ininology goes, t<;gether with the conBcquenees | alteration whirh is due to the deepening rc?- 
of that advaiiee, in;t kiiowleclge of the ///<?: ligious consciemsness of the centuric.s iimyye- 


above mentioned (ch Sieheck, op. cit., 248 ff. ; 
Heinz<‘, op. cit , 125 ff., 133 ff-)- And iiext 
(iv) the later tenninology is sigiiilieant in 
its more juirely eflvcal asq^ects. The ►Stoieal 
delinil ion of the higln st good as the concordanl 
or consistent life, or as the life in accordance 
n ith nature {n^oXoyovgfVtos fr}e, or o/ioAoyoi'^<n«>v 
Tji is an instance of an cxprt ssiou that 

)yas since bemi in very general use (cf. Zeller, 
Philos, d, Griechen, Th. Ill, Ahth. I, 211). 
The conce|>t of tin- indifferent, whieh is neither 
good nor ill, but is a mete matter of fort line (the 
ddia'iophv in general), is expressed by another 
characteristic Stoic term. Tlye Stoic theory 
of virfn^e, and oi the various special virtues, 
involvcMH terminology that is, in part, modelled 
after Aristotle and Plato, in part imlepen- 
deutly expressed. The doctrine of the absolute 


iliatcly following the Uliri^tian ora, to the 
br(»adening of tliifse intensts in coiniyioii 
humanity which grew 'witli civilization, to the 
greater ]>ronuiience given by later thought to 
the destiny of the individual soul, and, in 
general, to the richer, if also more problem- 
atic and confused, life of the Roman empire, 
and of early Clni-lianity. Piom this point 
of view it lias to be remembered th.at terms 
such as those lor justice, for fi'eedom, lor the 
tlivine, fur reason, and for humanity, neces- 
sarily tend to have a greater, although also 
vaguer, depth of meaning for later, ancient 
thinkers than fi*r tlutse whose world was a* 
narrower one. Tliat this greater depth of 
meuuing also often implies a more ol)sciir0 
character, a tendency on the part of tlie thinkera 
to lose sight of the sharpi r definitions of their 
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terms ; and tbut the same progress in human 
exjxn ieiice Jt?ads, on the other hand, to an in- 
creasing tenifdution to seek escape from all 
these too-puzzling li1e-prol)lems hy means of 
fojiiirtlism and pedantry: these are the in- 
evitable iiiishaj)s of a moie complex civiliza- 
tion. In general, moreover, it Inis to be 
reDiemherod that, if the life of humanity, after 
the Christian era, faced prohlerns of deeper 
nieani'^ig than those of the Greek cities, there 
was never again present, in the ancient w'orld, 
the creative power that l-'lato aaid Aristotle 
had possessed, so that the later ancient philo- 
Bojfliy was never adequate to its vastly enhixged 
task. Ill the work of the last gnat thinker 
of Greek .philosophy, Plot inus, the older ter- 
minology was not notably refoiined or in- history of spe*cial t«-i ms. A valuable collection 
creased ; but the deepened insight into rc- and comparison of all of the various emnnera- 
ligious and ethical proldeins, and the vaster tions which Aristotle gives of his categories 
world in w'hich Plotinus lived, tend to change (see the summary tabh: in Prantl, i. aoy) is 
the force and the implication of his terms in a a good example of the ehihorateiiess of PraiitTs 
way which Encken has in general discussed work in this held. Specially upon terminology 
(op. cit., 39 f.). itself Eucken has written, in his adinirHlde 

(9) The foregoing sketch of the history of and compact Gesehklite der jdtiloso'phisGhert 
Greek terminology is intended only as a rude Terminoloyie^ several tiim s cited in tiie fore- 
outline, to suggest the general motives that going. Here i>p. 8-47 an* devoted to a sketch 
appear to have deieriiiined the development of the history of Greek terminology. The 
of philosophical speech. Upon the subject, relations of the technical terminology ol Greek 
taken in its entirety, no adequate treatise philosopliy to llie language taken as a whole, 
exists. Materials hearing upon the topic have and to the popular and liurary usage, cun he 
been collected in the most various ways, and extensively studied hy u use ot J 11 . Heinrich 
lie scatteied throughout the literature of Sipioriyndk der gricchUchcn Simtche 

ancient philosophy. While therefore no adc- (Leipzig, 18 7()~86. 4 vols.), where, of necessity, 
quute bibliography of our topic cun heie he the philusophical vocahulury is always treated, 
given, it is proper to add to the few foregoing so to speak, as an episode in the general 
literary refireuces a more formal mention ot dcvelopnicnt of the language, hut where a 
a Tiumher of aiils to a study of Greek ter- great mass of material bearing upon our 
minology. Of the general liietories ht^ariwg subject has been collecli^d, compare*!, and 
upon aucient thought, Zeller's Philoitojihie der indexed. Examples of Schmidt’s method, and 
Grifchen contains, usually in Ihe form of foot- of its relation to philosophical interests, are 
nutes, a great many discussions of individual his article 13 (i. 282 ff.) o.i yiyv^oKtiv \ his 
terms. These discussions are introduced at series of articles 41-50, at the outset of 
points of the text, detenu ined by the general Book II, on the Gieek expressitnis for space 
interests of Zeller's explanation of the various and time relations; his article 8i (ii, 527- 
doctrines, so that here, as is usual throughout 49) 011 riwu, the exi^tential vocabulary, 
the whole literature of philosopliy, the ter- and the copula; and his article 147 (iii. 
minological interest is subordinated to the 621-55) on voi^ and its allied terms. Of 
systematic and to tin* expository iiit crests, no little interest fur an understanding of the 
The general imlex to Zeller’s history, published relations between the popular and the technical 
as a supplement to the thir<i edition (the first vocabulary of ethics is Leopold Schmidt’s 
part only being referred to, in this index, in Ethik der alien Griechm, The tenninology 
its foil! I h edition), is inadequate as a termino- of Greek psychology receivoB much attention 
logical index of the notes in question, so that in Siel)cck’s GeschtefUe lier Psychologie (Erstcr 
for Zeller's l)est renmrks tJjc student must in Theil). 

general seek in their own places. Briefer are (10) Passing from more general to more 
the discussions of terms to he found from special works, the vocabulary of ihe early 
time to time in ITcbcrw’egs and Windelband's Greek philosophers has been discussed, with 
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histories. The latter author, in Ills General 
History of Philosophy, treats of the develop- 
ment of concepts, rather than of the philo- 
sophers as individuals, or of their systc^ms as 
sepaiate wholes; but no very great space is 
given to the special history of terms, altliough 
many terms are incidentally treated. In 
VVindelbaiid's account of Greek philosophy in 
theHandlmch der klassischen AUerthumswissen- 
st'hafty there are also a good many brief state- 
ments of a terminological chai acter. Prantl’s 
GeschidUe der Logik is decidedly full in its 
account of the development of the logical 
vocabulary; hut once more, the material is 
widely scattered through PrantTs text, and 
is not easy to find for the purposes of the 
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much indepeudence, although in the usual 
incidental way, by Burnet, in his Early Greek 
Philosophy (see, for example, bis account of 
the term p. lo; amipov^ p. 59 ff.). Re- 

garding the terminology of Plato, the material 
is indeed oppressively vast, but for lhat reason 
extremely liard to bring into order. Asi a 
LexikcM, Platonicum (3 vols., Ijeip/ig, 1853-8) 
is still the principal attempt at a complete 
account of the Platonic vocabulary. There 
exists also Mitcheirs Index Graecitatis Pla- 
lonicae (2 volg., Oxford, 1832). In the third 
volume of Jowett and Campbcirs edition of 
the EejmbliCt an essay by Campbell upon 
‘Plato’s Use of Lan'guage' contains, as its 
second part, a study of the Platonic diction. 
Of this part of the essay one 8ul)-section 
(pp. 291-340) is especially concerned with 
Flat 0*8 philosophical expressions. The Pla- 
tonic vocabiihuy upon its ontological side has 
been very elab»>rat(dy analysed, as a contribu-| 
tion to the ‘ histor}" of concepts and of t* riiis/ 
hy Pc iiiers, in his Ontoloyia Platonica (Leipzig, 

1 883). Plato’s logical cerms, not witljout much 
discussion of other sides of his vocabulary, 
lind place in Lutoelawski’s recent work upon 
The OH (jin and Growth of Plaids Lojic 
(London, 1897). 1 n this book, moreover, since 

the author is much concerned in attempts to 
fix the chro]»ology of Plato’s writings by 
means of stylometric criteria, an account is 
given of a long scries of works that have been 
devoted to various aspects of Plato’s style and 
language; and in consequence Luto^lawski’s 
hook, in addition to its intrinsic worth, is 
a VMiuuble hihliogniphical aid to any one 
interested in a (comparative study of the 
literature regarding Plato’s language and 
usage of terms, lii the case of Aristotle, the 
centn? of all study of his vocahulary remains 
the great Index of Bonitz, wliich forms the 
concluding volume of the P»erliu Academy 
edition of Aristotle’s wwks. The recent 
Arisloteles-Lexikwn of Kapi^os (Paderboin, 
1894), founded upon the flonitz Index^ hut 
put into HU extremely compendious form, is a 
serviceable vocahulary of Aristotle's technical 
terms, intended for the use of the student who 
is tinding his way into Aristotle. Wallace's 
Anstotle also contains brief definitions of a 
large numb(;r of Aristotelian terms. Aristotle 
himself, especially in the logical treatises, and 
in the Metaihysics^ has done much to render 
definite the task of studying his terminology, 
by discussing extensively the various meanings 
of terms. Ho was in fact, as we have seen, 
the first writer upon terminology. 


(ii) To pass to still more special aids to 
terminological study, we may mention a few 
specimens of the literature dealing with par- 
ticular terms, or groups of tenns. Here the 
most prominent place will he given lo examples 
of the literature of Aristotelian terms. The 
English editions of the individual dialogues 
of Plato often contain discussions of the ter- 
minology of the dialogue, or comparisons with 
other dialogues. To limit ourselves li^te to 
two veiy recent cases: — In an edition of tlie 
PhikbuSy by Bury (Cambridge University 
Press, 1897), there is an ajjpendix upon ‘ro 
a 7 i€ipov in Early Greek Thought,' followed at 
once l)y another upon ‘ t 6 nmnnw and to 
in Plato' (see op. cit., 178-95). tu a la‘(jr 
appendix (201-n), Bury discusses the Pla- 
tonic and, incidentally, the general Greek con- 
ception of truth In his edition of 

the Tiwaens (London, 1888), Archer Hind, 
in his lengthy introduction, discusses a part of 
the Platonic ontological vocabulary, in various 
dialogues, as w'ell as in particular in the 
Timaena itself, and in his notes discusses also 
many points of PlidoTiio terminology. On 
Aristotelian tenidnology, one may here first 
mention Brentauo, Von der manniyfachm Be- 
dentung dcs Beienden bri Aristoteles (1862), 
an account of the Aristotelian ontological 
concipts and terms, with esjjecial reference to 
the concepts of actual and jx>S8ihle being, and 
of t)ie categories. Of standard importance 
is Trendelenburg's Geschichte der Kategorien- 
lehre in his Ilistorisclts Beitrdge zur Philo- 
Sophie, i. >See also Newman's edition of the 
Politics. 

Of the same subj(»ct Schuppe has treated 
in his little l)Ook Die Arisfotdischm Kale- 
gorien (Berlin, 1871). The ontological voca- 
bulary of Aristotle is dealt w-ith in the two 
standai’d editions of the Metaphysics^ that 
of Bonitz, and that of Schwegler. See also 
the diss(Tt‘itioii of Bernard Weber, De olaias 
apxtd Aristotelem Notione eiusque Cognoscendae 
Ratione (Bonn, 1887)— a very clearly stiited 
account of all the principal fundanumtal con- 
cepts and terms in qviestion. On the Aristo- 
telian conc(^pt of avayKT! there is a much older 
dissertation by Eug. Pappenbeim (Berlin, 
1 856), entitled De Necessitatis ai^td Aristotekm 
Noiiime, wliich contains also a study of the 
terras ro bwardif and to Mfxoptvouy and of the 
related terminology. A Berlin dissertation of 
1866, by Oscar Weisscnfels, discusses Chance 
and Matter in their ontological relations, under 
the title De Casu et Substantia Aristoielis, but 
contains fewer terminological comparisons. 
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An important matter of Aristotelian image is 
incliuled in tbc topic of a dissertation by 
Jobarni Schmitz (Honn, 1884), De <l>vata>s 
ajmd Aristofeletti yotiom, eiit^fjue ad Anhnam 
Jiad'one. The terniiiiology ot‘ Aristotle regard- 1 
ing tlie Intellect, active and passive, in its 
relation to all the nmch-dehated problems of 
Aristotle’s doctrine upon that subject, comes 
under consideration in Hrentauo’s Pai/rhoUxjte 
dfs AHstotdea (Mainz, 1867); and the. later 
history of the question (down to 1882) is 
summed up in an essay hy Zeller, originally 
published in the Berlin Acad. i^ilz^nujsherichte \^ 
for 1882, under the title tUher die Ldyre des 
Aristotele^ van der Evdifheit dcr WdK See 
also Imgei? Eberhard, Die xiristofeUsehe Defint^ 
lion dcr Eeele und ihr Werth fur die Gegemcart 
(Berlin, 1868). An imj.ortaiit toi>ic, l>otli of 
Platonic and Aristotelian psychology, hearing 
upon the usage of a ditficult term, is treated 
in the diss' itation of Peter Meyer, 6 Bvfioi 
ajmd AriHtotdem Plaianem/j‘iie (Bonn, 1886). 
The same term, together with other psycho- 
logical terms in Aristotelian usage, forms the 
to[»ic of Demhowski’s dissertation (Kimigs- 
berg. 1881): (1) De Kmrou uiaBrjrrjpiov Nafura 
it Eotiane; (2) De Ealura et Sotiom roC 
Bviiov quatmus est Pare ojd^fcot. Another 
important psychological term is the subji ct of 
an essay by J. Frendenibal, Ueber den Degrlff 
des Wortes (fyavrao-la (Gottingen, 1863), wlio 
oti p. 52 iT, compares the (f)avrairia with other 
related mental procef^scs, and so discusses also, 
in a measure, the terminology of these pro- 
cesses. Both psychological and epistemological 
terms, especially, of coui’se, the latter, receive 
treatment in Kainpe/s Erkeiintnisstlteoric des 
Aristoteles (L( if)zig, 1870). (Jpon tlie syste- 
matic toimi}!ology of Arisiotle’s zoological 
wii tings there is a dissertation by Ludwig 
Heck (Leipzig. 1885), entithd Die Uaiijtt- 
(jTU]jpm des Thiersgsfems bei Aristotdes und 
seine n Nachfotyern^ which also gives space to 
the classifications and terminology of Pliny 
and Albeitijs Magnus. The i'undameJital con- 
cept of Aristotle regarding the elements, 
together with tins side of his tenninology, is 
treated, in its relation to later thought, by 
Lorscln'id, Aristotdes Rinjlvss anf die Enl' 
wicke/mig der Chemie (Mi'inster, 

Tliese form a few examples sch cted from 
,th(; literature of the more difficult or less 
acces.siblc j>ortioii8 of the Aristotelian ter- 
minology. The philosopher's ethical vocabu- 
lary has been very extrnsiv(:ly discussed, 
but is perhaps sufficiently treated in various 
Btaiidaid editions of the N icamachean Kthies, 


The need of a systematic treatment of the 
whole range of Greek tenninology is made 
only the more obvious by these fragmentary 
notes of the literature; and it may be hoped 
that due attention will ere long be given to 
this need. (J.E.) 


Glossaby. 


The numerals refer to the paragraphs of the article. 

d5td</>'>pov, 7* 


oXijOiiay II. 

"'k^toa (inuiiediate) : in 
Aristotle, Pee JIK(;ei/8 
Tnu MIXOLOGY, IV (<l). 
1 1 . 

XvaKvriKo^y 7 , 
anttpovy 2f 10, II. 

7 <Ve?, 5 , 6 . 
yiyi'woKaVt 9. 

binitffiSy 6. 

SutXfKTlK.'t^f 8. 

^lapiMai, 5. 

dvuapiSy 6 , aiul see PoWBR. 
dftosy 5 , 6 , 

tlmiy 9 , and see Being 

(ik 

hfpyiiafiyhtnl see Power. 
f^ts. 6. 

soty^v alerOijrrjpioy, II. 
Koyo^, 8. 


voe(. 9 : nee also Nous. 

6 $vp6^y 1 1, 

II. 

outrm, ( I ), see KysKNCE : 
cf. Latin Tebmino- 
LOOY, 7, 

ItVtVpLd, 8. 

irpQTfpov (in phrases), 6. 
vup (of Heraclitus), 3. 

diiiViiv. 5 . 

rd Hvraroi'y 1 1, 
rd iy^fxofuvovy II» 
t 6 ntpa^j 1 1. 
rd itviuVy 7. 

TO irpi'is Tt Tfctfs eyoz, 8. 
ro ira-v 7 ’ 

roviroKttpiyov, 7, 

tpavra'jiay il, 

ifwaucoiy 6. 

4 , 10 , I r. 


Green, Thomas Hill, f 1836-82. ) Au 
English philosopher, born at Birkin, Yorkshire; 
died at Oxford. His father iva.s rector of 
nirkin. He wi\B educated at Rugby, and at 
BalJiol CVdlrge, Oxford. In i860 h«? was 
elected Fellow of Balliol, and in 1862 won the 
Chancellor B prize for an e?^say on novels. In 
’ 1866 lie became a tutor at Balliol. In 1872 
he was re-elecfed fYllow, aiul in 1878 Whyte 
Piofessor of I^loral Phih.'t?o])hy. He was the 
leader of the Neo-Hegelian movement in 
England. 

Gregarions Instinct [Lat. grex, a flock j : 
Ger. J/crdeninsf.iifM ; Fr. msfiw't greyaire* 
Itul, isiinto daggregazime. The instinct to 
go in companies. The alternative theories of 
this instinct are those of Instinct (q. v.) 
generally. 

lAtarature : see titles given under Com- 
PARATIVK PSYCHOIiOGY, and SOCIAL PSYCHO- 
LOGY. (J.M.U.) 

Gregarionsness : see Ghkgakious In* 
BTiNCT, and Sociality. 

Gresham’s Law: Ger. Gresham' sches Gesdz\ 
Fr. loi de Gresham ; Ital. Icgge di Gresham* 
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GRIEF — GROTTUS 


The principle that the worse currency drives 
out the better, bo far as its quantity will 
permit. 

Observed as long ago as An8tophaTU‘8, but 
more distinctly tonuulated by Sir Thomas 
(Jrcsham in the i6th century. Tlie proviso 
in the last clause of the dellnition was em- 
pliasized by Ricardo. 

A man will tend to use light coin for pay- 
ing his debts, and lieavier coin fnr ex]iort or 
melting. If there is enough of tlie light coin to 
meet the demand for tlie former purpose, the 
heavier coin will disappear from circula- 
tion. (A.T.H.) 

Grief [Fr. grievance, from Lat. <yrav?vS 
heavy): Oer. Kumniart Weh (woe); Fr. 
chanrin, jwmp ; I tab dole re imorah^. 

rainful Emotion (q. v.) acconipanying con- 
sciousnesa of Joss or other inislortune to self 
or others. 

It is laani Tested in a relatively passfive way, 
l>y disiurbance and depression of organic 
functions, by cries, conijilaints, and movements 
wbicli give relief by drawing off nervous 
energy, ratlier than by specific motor atti- 
tudes towards environing conditions such as 
characterize fear, anger, &c. Grief is tlie 
analogue on tho perce])tim] and ideational level 
of mere jdiysicul sutb ring on the sensational 
level. Indeed, there are border cases in wliieli 
it is (lifTieult to draw a line betw'een tho two: 
the bodily expression is similar in lioth cases. 
TJiis is true to a largi' extent of fear as w^ell 
as of grief ; but in fear there is a further 
complication, wdiiedi gives tho emotion its dis- 
tinctive character : there is a mere or less 
impeiative <lcmaiul for practical a<]justmeiit, 
in view^ of an onurgency, together with more 
or less of felt incapacity to deal with the 
situation tlfectively. Extreme conditions of 
grief are distivssVind wo*’. 

LfUrature: (Jrief Inis had little inde- 

pendent treatment. For its depressive eifects 
on eireulation. &c., sec the experimental 
titles under Emotion, and in G, 

2, k, (W.F.S., 

Groot, Geert de, Gerliardus Magnus. 

(1340-84.) French philosopher, educated in 
i’aris, who taught philosophy In Cologne wdlh 
success. He suddenly decided to become a 
popular preacher, and foiuuletl the Brotherhood 
of 1 he Ciunmon Life. He was a diseiple of Ixuys- 
broek, the great practical mystic. Thomas a 
Kempis was reared under the inlluence of the 
Evotiierhood foundeil by Geert de Groot for 
the purpose (among others) of attracting the 
common people to a religious and church liio. 


by using tho vulgar tongue in church and in 
trauKlations of the Bible. 

Groot (Hugo de): see Giirmus. 

Gross Earnings : Ger. BruUo-einTiahme ; 
Fr. })Toduit hrut ; Ital. guadagao l(yrdu. The 
total inctune from an industrial process, or 
gnmp of processes, witliout deducting tor 
things destroyed in the ivoik. 

(.Jrt.ss earnings may be measured, either by 
the means of satisfactlou wliicli a person re- 
cciv« B in a etutaln time ; or by the money 
which comes into his hands, as a result of 
things wliicli he does for others. Tlie aggregate 
of gross receipts of all memhers of the eom- 
munity constitutes the ‘ societary eirculatioji * 
of Xewcomb. See Ciiiculation, and cf. Xkt 
Earnings. (a.t.u.) 

Grote> George. (1794-1871.) Englisli 
hisfoiian and philosoplier, hoJii at Clay Hill, 
Kent, and died in London. He hceame vice- 
chancellur of Loudon Cniversity, and later 
president of ITuiversity Odlege. 

Grote, Hikolay Jakovlevic. (1852-99.) 
Educated at St. Petersburg. He was pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the Historieal-ldiilo- 
logieal Institute of Niezhin (1876), and lull 
professor at the universities of Odessa (1883) 
and Moscow (18S9). Became presidiiit of 
the Psychological Association of Mosc(>\v 
(1889), and editor of tlie Voirrosi Philos qihii 
from its fouiulation ^1889). He wrote in 
Uussian and French. 

Grotesque [Ital. grotta, an artificially 
made g lotto]: Ger. grotesk; Fr. grofrs'/ue: 
Ital. grnUfSCo. A s[>ecies of the fantastic. 
including an element of caricature or humour, 
uiiconsoious or intemled. Cf. Cartca- 
TCKK. (J.ll.T.) 

Tlie grotesipie seems to stand to tho formal 
eloinent in the retpiireinout for beauty much 
as tho comic does to tin* materiid or ‘ mean- 
ing’ element. As the comic is tlie nestbeii- 
cally distorted in respect to meaning, so the 
grotesque is the distorted in respect to form. In 
Ixith cases the effect is possible psyeliologically 
only when the aesthetic is not only possible 
hut is actually suggested. (j.M.ii.) 

Liferafure: Sa'MOnds, Essays Speculative 
and Suggestive; H. ScHNEtaiANt^, Gcsch. d. 
groteskeu Satire (189^). i ff. ; the ge neral 
works cited under Akstiii.tics and Brauty ; 
see also Biulichi. 1 >, d. (j.ti.t.) • 

GroUns, Hugo (Hugo de Groot) . (158 3- 

1645.) An eminent Dutch jurist and tlieo- 
logian, born at Delft, educated in I.eydeu. 
He accompanied the Dutch emhassy to Paris 
in 1398. In 1613 he became pensionary of 
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iiutterflum, but in 1618, upon the defeat of 
the liberal party, he was iinpiisoned. Es- 
caping from prison, he went to Paris, where 
he was well received, and in 1634 appointed 
Swt'dish ambassador by Oxenstiern. Died at 
Rostock on a journey. Ho is l>est known 
for his work De lure Belli ti Pads : Lihri. 
IWea, 

Ground [AS. gmnd]: Ger. Grund; Fr. 
raison^ fondemmt ; Ital. ragiimSy evidmza. 
Any objective condition of Bki jef (q.v.). 

(Q.F.S., .T.M.B.) 

Groand (in philosophy): see Wokld- 

GBOUND. 

Chround (logical) : see Reason (sufficient). 

Group ^[Fr. yroupe]: Ger. G‘i'^Ljvpe\ Fr. 
(as above) ; ItaL grujypo. A plurality of 
individuals iipi)i‘ehended or treated together, 
yet with recognition of their individuality. 

The second clause of the definition marks 
off the group-idea from the General Con- 
cept (q. V.). The group-idea embraces all the 
individuals at once, >vith their peonlhu ities ; 
so no single iiidividual can n^present or stand 
for tlie group. The recognition of likene.ss in 
the individuals is not necc-ssaiy to tlie group, 
as it is to the geijeral ; nor is tliere of necessity 
any abstraction from their qualities. Yet both 
of these charactmize some groups. For ex- 
ample, a horse, virtue, and a bag of diamonds 
may constitute a group ; but the character of 
value may not (i), or may (2), l)e the reason 
for giouping then), and they may m)t (i), or 
m.Ty (2), be appnhended as a group of three. 
These two cases may bo known as (i) tboj 
'simple or concrete,’ and (2) the ‘ numerical 
or nbstract * group je^p< ctively. 

The concrete group is probably first in the 
chihr.s mind, and also in the mind of primitive 
mail, liefore the rise of counting. Children 
and sav.igcs have groups wliich arc only these 
Jingersy these stones, &c., not tliese objects nor 
so nuifiy object. s. Yet since the perception of 
likeness comes very early, and requires direct 
motor adaptation, tiie groups which are 
generalizations of like particulars are soon 
most important. And on the basis t»f this 
general sairieness the idea of siibstitulion 
arises, wiiich is tlie nucleus of the notion of 
the numerical unit — the first stage in the 
evolution of the notion of Numuer (q. v.). 

^ The numerical gi’oup, however, involves a 
further step, i.e. the droppiiig of all concrete 
mark.s in the units ; the abstracting from all 
particularity. The unit must become not 
only liable to substitution for any other in 
the same group, but also for any other in any 


other group. This is aided probably by the 
direct comparison of groups, by which a group 
of groups is secured. It is ou account of this 
extreme abstractness, no doubt, that the idea 
of number is so late an achievement. The 
matliematical use of the numerical group is 
illustruted in connection witJi Number (q.v.). 

The grouping tendency seems to be fuuda- 
montally connected with activity. The need 
of treating things in groups creates a practical 
interest in their appreliension in groups. 
Furthermore, there is a direct resort to 
grouping in all rhythmical performances — 
a breaking up into three notably — which 
serves to create * measure ' and ‘ tempo * in 
[ music and dancing. The sulqective accentua- 
tion of certain terms of a series — due possibly 
to adjustments of movement or of the atten- 
tion — seiTes to make primitive groupings, and 
may p088ibl3^ account for all of them. The sub- 
j jective grouping of active impulses would seem 
to make the transition to the idea of tlio unit — 
both the unit of substitution, and the abstract 
mimericiil unit — easier, seeing that a unit of 
action is capable of direct nuinipnlation, and 
is also free from the compelling characters 
attaching to concrete exhuiial objects. 

Literature \ apart from the topics Riitthm 
and MrMBKR (see tliose terms), the group lias 
had little discussion from the psychological 
point of view. (j.m.b., 0 f.s.) 

Group (in uiai hematics): seeMATUEMATics, 
and Number. 

Group (social). Any specific collection of 
individuaLs, e. g. family, community, state, &c., 
considered as preserving concrete relutionHlii]) 8 . 
When the concrete rel itionships are iihslracted 
from, wo have an Aggregation (q. v.) of 
neutral units. 

It is in te re. sting to note that the social 
group illustrates the trHn.silibn from the ' con- 
crete ' to the ‘ numerical ' Group (see the 
di.stiiiction made under tliat term). It is 
based on likeness, and involves generalization 
with the possibility of substitution; but it 
has not readied tlie degree of abstractness in 
wliich the characters of individuals are sub- 
ordinated to the notion of the numerical unit. 
Indeetl, the older view of such a social unit 
or individual — extreme individualism based 
on ‘ natural law ' and ‘ natural right is now 
ex])lodc(l, and it is recognized that each social 
group has for its unit a social individual, 
of a definite chai actor peculiar to the 
group, ratlier than a mere individual liable 
to substitution for a similar unit in another 
group. 
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For the purposes of a formal sociology which 
seeks to estahlish the modes of organization 
common to all social groups, the asMimptioii 
of a social unit of a highly abstract sort, a 
quasi-numcrical unit, is legitimates. The 
term Aogbkgation (q. v.) is suggested for 
such a group of groups, or for a group capable 
of substitution in the social wliole for any 
other group. Any social group thus becomes, 
for puq)Oses of investigation, an aggregation 
(or raatbomatical gi'oup). Such a formal 
treatment of social life results in a social 
logic, properly j-o called. Its most fruitful 
application, no doubt, is found in the stutisti- 
cnl investigations of social life in wiiieh - as 
in similar problems of biology — siifticiently 
large aggregations of individuals ar« taken to 
get results true of the average individuid or 
abstract unit. Such treatment is illustrated 
in Pearson Chances of Death and Durkbeim's 
Suicide^ and put to praefical use in Life 
Insurance. See Unit, Ntjmhkk, and Vabia* 
TiON ; and for literature, Sociology. (,t..\t.b ) 

Group Selection : Ger. CrujiypenBeluktion, 
Grujypmausle^Cf I'V. sUeclion des ijroups; 
Ital. seleziune di (or fra yruppi). 

Natuhal Sklkotion (<pv.) op<‘rative upon 
social groups. Of. Sklbcti^jn. ^ 

The compel il ion or struggle for existence 
is here between groups as such, not between 
individuals, except as individuals' success 
contributes to the success — stability, persis- 
tence, survival — of the group. It is seen in 
all sorts of tribal and national competition, 
brought ulamt by migration, rival occupation ol 
territory, &c. ; and in war, and commercial 
and social l ivalry, in wliich one form or type 
of 8<JciaJ life is imposed by one group upon 
anotiier, whoso type thus tends to dis- 
appear. 

J^earson distiuguislies between *e.\tra'group’ 
ami ‘ intra-group * competition {Chmices of 
Death, i. 113); and Guraj)lowioz, who finds the 
gi’oup the ‘social unit,' usCH the terms Ila.'^sen- 
kampf and (’hissenkan»pf {SodoL u. DolUik, 
37» 53 ^ Ikirth, Philos, d. Oesclu als Sociol.^ 
i. : 245 )- 

Likrature : Bagfjiot, Physics and Polities ; 
Alkxanukr, Moral Order and Progress ; 
Baldwin, 8t)ciul and Kth. Interpret., ist ed. 
(where the term is suggested), §120; 2nd ed., 
Appendix 11 . 2 (in Fjench and Goniuin eds., 
§ 313 a). (J.M.B.) 

Growth (mental) [AS. groimn, to be 
green ] : Qe^v^ps^ychisohes II \irhsen (WachstJmm); 
¥t. croissancs (ilh:slop}>ement) p 8 ychiqii€\ I tab 
sriluppo psichico (or mentals). Tlie progres- 
1. 


sive differentiation and integration of ex- 
peu'ience in the individual, due to the persis- 
tence of the after-effects of previous mental 
process as conditions of fcul).-e<]uent mental 
process; tliat is, to the production of more or 
less permanent Dispositions (q. v.). (g. f.s.) 

It is convenient to limit tlie terms growth 
and development to what takes place in the 
individual mind.’ Evolution (q. v.) is the 
term recommended for the progrest'ive^ tiuer- 
geiice of higher mental stages from the phylo- 
genetic point of view. A useful distinc- 
tion between growth and development maybe 
observed ; dovelojunent meaning the gradual 
unfolding of mental powers, only in so fur 
as this is predetermined by congenital con- 
stitution. The term growth is then used 
distinctively to mark the part played in tlie 
process by the .special circumstances and the 
connected experiences of the individual. 
Crooin llobeilson says this view is ‘ renderi.d 
much more definite when there is coupled 
with it a reference to the bodily conditions 
of mental life. In particular, we are thereby 
hel[x*d to conceive of the individual as en- 
dowed origituilly with definite mental capaci - 
tie.<. . . . Organized, however, as the nervous 
s>>tcm is at l)irth, it is then but imperfectly 
developed, responding with a small numljer 
of reactions to a fenv sinij)le impressions, or 
expending its energy in random movements. 
... As the development of the system is then 
know'll to ))roceed, through childhood and 
youth, in dependence uptin its inherent jioweis, 
more than upon (though not without) the 
proseme of soliciting eiicumstauces, we may 
more distinctly compreliend lunv new plrn'es 
of mental life shouhl from time to time 
uianilest themselves, for which no exphina- 
tiou is to be sought in the fiuvgoing conscious 
experienci*. While, again, the growth of the 
nervous .system as a whole, and of its various 
parts, at each stage of development evidently 
proceeds in relation to the physical circuni- 
stances, naturally present or artificially sup- 
plied, so may we more clearly see how llu^ 
mind w’ill expand and acquire this disposition 
or that, accviiding to tlui nature of the in- 
cidental experience or express instruction it 
I'eceives.’ 

To this distinction may bo added tbe one 
made under Analysis betw'ceu PsYCiiic (or . 
Mkntal) and Bsycholooical (q.v.). The 
consciousness of tlie processes of change wdiich 
determine growth is ‘psychic' or menial 
experience; tlie changes to an outsider or 
theorist are psychological, 




GROWTH — GYRUS 


Growtli (physical), (i) The natural pro- 
cess (»f individual development. 

( 2 ) TJiat part of individual development 
which is due to particular conditions, such as 
use and disuse, variations in nutrition, tem- 
perature, &c. 

The first use is more general. We speak of 
the growtli of a tree, the hair, a hoy ; of im- 
peded or retarded growth. The distinction 
betweeii development and growth, however, 
recommended under the pi eced ing ttipic, has 
much to commend it in biology, growth being 
reserved for the variations in ontogenetic 
development due to changes in conditions of 
life, to use and function, &c. Cf, Develop- 
ment (biological). 

Literafnrt\ see the topics referred to under 
Development. For ohsei vatioiis on the 
growth of school children by Bowditch. 
Boas, and others, see Wjlson, Bihliog. of Child 
Study. (j.M.B.) 

G^t (ethical) [AS. gyldan, to pay] : Ger. j 
Schnhl ; Fr. culfiahinte ; ital. culpa. Tlie state 
of having committed a crime, or consciously 
olfendod agaimt moral law. The absence of 
guilt is innocence. 

The view of guilt differs according as* the 
BtandiKiint is that of law or that of morality. 
From the former point of view guilt means 
liTiiihgrcssion of a positive law, though this 
view is often modified in the judgment passed 
upon the act by taking into account the trans- 
gressor's knowledge or ignorance of the law, 
and even his temptations to transgress. From 
the moral point of view, consciousnesb of duty 
is of the ('ssence of guilt. From this point of 
view it lias been regarded as the contrary 
of merit. ‘Merit \i^ only present when tlie 
moral action is performed in opposition to a 
psychically present immoral tendency; guilt 
is present only when the immoral action is 


performed in spite of a psychically present 
moral consciousness.* 8ee Simmel, Einh in d, 
Moralvdsnenschaft, chap, iii, (W.».8.) 

Guilt (in law) : see loiroitANOB, and Inten- 
tion. 

Guilt (in theology): Ger. flchdd (often 
Siind^)] Fr, lyulpahilite] Hal. {stato di) colpa. 
Theologically, guilt is always associated with 
sin, particularly with original sin, but under 
certain limitations. These liuiitations appear 
so early as Paul, who distinguished sharply 
between and yrnpairratfia. The former 

is the general condition of defect due to 
Adam's fall ; the latter is actual transgression, 
and, as such, is accompanied by guilt. Or, 
again, the former is a state coniinon to 
humanity ; the latter implies acts of individual 
men. 

Ohoiee, then, is regarded as an csjentlal 
antecedent of gnilt; for guilt is possible only, 
not actual, under God’s permission of the fa!!. 
Positive tiansgression of tlie law of rigliteous- 
ness involves guilt, which, in turn, is re- 
cognized by self-consciousness or l)y ‘cou- 
scieuct*.' Guilt, then, is a realized isHiie of 
the li>ibility to siu; as sucli it Htands on a 
(iitferent level from h?gal guilt, for it implies 
that man Ims put a false infinite (himsiH) 
lover against the true infinite (God), and has 
chosen to serve the fornuu’. In other AvoiaD, 
timeless issues are set in motion; hence the last 
importance of the (piest ion. Sec Fall, and Si.n . 

LiUi^rfiture : Sack, in Stinl. u. Krit. (1869); 
Botjie, Theol. Kthik, iii. i f. ; Herzog's Beal- 
Encyc., art. Siinde; any treatisti on dog- 
matics. (ll.M.W.) 

Gustatory Sensation s see Taste Sensa- 
tion. 

Gyrus [Gr. yOpoy, circle]: Ger. Winduny; 
Fr. circouvolutlcn ; Ital. circonvoluzioru. See 
Bkain (glossary). 
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HABEAvS CORPUS ~ HABIT 


Habeas Corpus [Lat.]. A form of writ 
designed to seen re the speedy ivK aso of any 
one uiilawiully confined. Its issue is a nuttier 
of right, and the procedure sninmary. 

A similar remedy was atforded by the 
Roman praetor, ])y the interdiet ‘de homine 
libero exhi])endo' (/bV;., \liii. 29). The 
Englisli Habeas Corpus Act. 31 (^ir. II, 
chap, ii (given in full in Lieber’sCmZ Liberty^ 
Apt- ejidix, 4H9), is the foundation of the | 
statutes uj>on lliis siiiyoct of the United States 
and the several states. The writ is ])rayed 
out hy, or in liehalf of, tlie prisotier, and 
direited to the person who holds him in 
custody, w)io is required to produce him 
before the authority issuing the writ, within | 
a time designated, together with a statciiKUit j 
of the raur-e of his detention. If this cause j 
is adjudged to la! insullicient, tlie person will 
be fortliwitii <lischarged. 

Literature: see also, with regard to the 
Boniati law processes of this nature, Uig., 
xbii. 30, De liberis exhil>ejidis, &e. ; 8oirM, 
Inst, of Boman Law, § 88 ; Dkmeijus, Die 
Exhihltionspflicld. (s.k.u.) 

Habit [Lat. hahitus, from habere, to havt!): 
Oor. (iewoh 7 iheit\ Fr. habitmle; Ital. ahito, 
abitudhm, (i) In psychology: a mental 
function whose repeated performance results 
in progressively better accommodation, and is 
accompanied by a fe<diug of familiarity ami 
inen^ased facility. The function itself is called 
a habit. 

I'be abstract term habit is applied to the 
increased accom modal ion, familiarity, and 
facility, as in the expression ‘ due to habit.' 
The law of habit in psychology is tlie 
generalization that any function becomes 
thus modified and oiganized with repeated 


efforts. The inejuiry into the rensons for 
bahit leads to an analysis in wliich tlie 
elements of conation arc most marked as 
pas.sing from the type n piTsented by effort 
(volitional conation) throngli gradual modihea- 
tion to im|>nl.se (non- volitional conation). 
Habit thus denotes the progre^-sive moJifica- 
tion of the conditions which determine a 
function through a serit‘s of i hange.s, and as 
such is considered a genetic principle of the 
first importance : the princi[>ie ol formation 
and conservation of type in mental opera- 
tions. Thus ronsi<lere»l, it is in contrast with 
the genetic principle of Accommodation' 
(q. V.), which generally requiies the modi- 
ficatiou of liabitual junTormances. 

(2) In neurology and physiology: afunctiim 
which has become relatively oiganiz»*d and 
fixed. The psychological character noted 
above, whereby the ronation involvetl passes 
from the volitional gradually to the non- 
volitional stage, is revealed on the organic 
side by the princijdc of >o-c‘al)cd ‘downward 
growth 'or Facilitation (q. v.) in the nervous 
system. 

{3) In biology: an individually acquired 
function. Habit is thus sharply di^tinguislied 
from Instinct (q. v.). A different usage — 
mainly by ilescriptive zoidogists — extends the 
term luibit (Ger. Habitus; Fr. inanirs) to 
include all specific actit iis (>f aninuils, whether 
instinctive or acquired. This is not to be 
endorsed, since the only possible hypothesis 
on whicii the instincts of animals can be 
brought under the conception of habit as 
used in psychology and physiology is that ot 
Lamakckism (q. V.), according to which the 
instincts have been acquired gradually as so- 
called ‘ race-hahita.' Apart, however, from 
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HABITAT — HADES 

the possible truth of that hypothesis, it is latter only. In the poems attributed to 
better, botli for consistency and for clearness Homer, Hades appears as the dwelling-place 
in discussion, to distinguish that which is of shadows. On the whole, these sliadcs oon- 
individually acquired from that which is tinue there essentially the life from which 
physically inherited. An extreme tbrm of they have departed, being engaged in similar 
this usiige is current among botanists, who or identical occupations; but this existence is, 
S2)oak of the habits — of growth, &c. — of as it were, a species of trance — its unreality, 
plants. (J.M.B.--G.P.8.) hlcx^dlessness, joylessiiess, comfortlessness form 

JAUraturex Hamilton, Lects. on Met., tlio sti iking characteristics (cf, Odyssey^ xi). 
XVllLdii; Reid, Active Powers, Essay HI ; Its inhabitants are veritable ghosts that 
Hartley, Observations on Man, Prop, XXI; squeak and gibber. Or, as Achilles says, 
Lloyd Morgan, Habit and Instinct; Oroos, relating his vision of Putioclus* shade: *So 
The Play of Animals, and The Play of Man spake he, and stretched out his hands but 
(Eng. trails.); Schneider, Der thierische grasped him not, for vapour-like the spirit 
Wille, and Der menschlicVie Wille ; Baldwin, vanished into the ground with squeaking, 
^leiit. Dcvel. in the Child tuid the Race, gibbering cry. ... All me 1 truly then there 
Also general and genetic works on psychology, is in the dwellings of Hmles a jihantom, but 
and Bjuliog. G, 2, m. Further (in biology): (i.e. passion-s, aflVctions, emotions, will) 

Herrert SpENCEtt, Principles of l*sycho- it hath not at all * (< f. //eW, xxiii. 66 f,). The 
logy; A. Weismanx, Essays on Here<lity; pathos of loss would setm to be the idea which 
H Eimer, Organic Evolution ; Wallace, Homer most associated with the inhabitants 
Darwinism ; Romanes, Mental Evolution in of the nether world. In a w'ord, the view of 
Animals. (c.Li.M.) the future life represented by him is non- 

For references to the .scliolastic authorities, religious; that is to say, it otters a rejdy to 
and on their usage, see Eisler, Wdrterb. d. the quasi*philusophical question, What l»o- 
philos. BegrilTe, ‘ Habitus.* (j.m.b.) comes of the dead K— a reply, moreover, which, 

Habitat [ Lat. huhttarfi, to inluibitj ; to this stage, bus no spceial connection with 
Ger, Wohnsitz ; Fr. habitat ; Ital. abitato, Tlie religion, l>ecause not involving any ideal of 
loeul environment of ;.n animal or plant. See a higher life. By the time of Pindar this has 
Environment, ami Milieu. (c.Lt.M.-J.M.D.) changed, and Hades sometimes appears as 
Habituation: Ger. (i) Einiihumj^ (i, 2) a place where rewards and puiiislimeiit.s aie 
(jewohnnnj] Vv, accoutunumca (Tn.F.); Ital. meted out (cf. Olymp.y ii. 95 f . ; Fraym. 
asmi'Jazione, (t) ahiluam {to h^K^nt mite), (i) Thren,^ ii and iii). Moral coiisiilerations 
The becoming accommodated or babituiited make their appt.*araiice here, and, for reatons 
with iT.**pect to the fKjvfonnance of a given conriectctl witli the development of Greek 
tunction. Cf. Exercise (i), PiiErARAiioN, culture, which we still know but imperfectly, 
and Terminology (German), ‘ Kiuubung.’ this progressive e.Nj>ansioii of idca.s connected 
The terra drill is also used, e.'^pcciaily in with Hades continues in the later writers, be- 
cases in w'hiob an external !iutl;oi ity ii«p)se.s coming more spiritualized, more distinctively 
tiieexerciflefor pm 2 >o.scsoftjaining, &c. (J.M.D.) religious, till, in the end, the squealing ghosts 
(2) A tendency set uji in the course of an of Homer give place to .the Justice of 
experimental series, to judge of a given riuni- Sophocles, dwelling in the underworld, luid 
her of that series in the terms of Ibregone ruling even men’s lives ; and to Plato’s argu- 
judgments. It is the * becoming habituated meiit for the immortality of the soul. The 
to the expression of a given judgment.* Cf, movement is iroiii a merely imaginative idea 
Haiut, and see Disposition. (e.b.t.) about the place of shades to a moral concep- 

Hades [GT.^AtSiji l. The name employed by tion of the conditions which govern human 
the translators of tlie Septuagiiit, and by the life eternally on account of its very constitu- 
vvrittrs of tlie New Testament, for the spJiero tion. 

whore the souls of the dejiarted dwell. In the Septuagint, Hades is, as a rule, the 

The term Hados is common in Greek, from translation of tlie Hebrew woi*d Shor)l, which 
Hoinor down. In dealing with the Hellenic occurs frequently in the Old Testament, 
conception, care must be taken to ditte rent iate The conceptions of Hades are, on the 
betw'fen Hades (otherwise Aides, Aidoiieus, whole, negative. While souls continue to 
and Plouton), the deity — brother of Zeus and exist there, they are conceived of as stripped 
Poseidon — and Hades, the undcrwuirld 01 abode of the qualities which most characterize the 
of the dead. Here we are concerned with the living; and few positive traits are added* 
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Tlio ideas of separation from the living?, of 
cheerlessuefis, of absence of all the moral 
and social determinations that mark Ituman 
life, predominate. In the Apocalyptic litera* 
ture, the conceptions tend to become slightly 
more positive, as, for example, in the 
Book of Wisdom, where the idea of moral 
distijictions appears; wliile, iji the still later 
Rabldnical literature?, the doctiine of Hades 
as an intermediate state, which may be a 
preparation either for eternal bliss or for 
eternal ini.sery, is formulated. A very notable 
fact is that the word is used oidy on ten dis- 
tinct oceasions in the New Testament. Here, 
once more, the negative tendencies of the Oh I 
Testament are maintained, to such an extent 
inde(*<l that, if we. except the ethical implica- 
tions of the word as Uj“(?d by Jesus (e.g, 
Luke xvi. 23), little difference can be traced. 
In a wonl, no doctrinal use can be made of 
the term. (‘f. Eschatology. 

Literature: SATiMOND, Christ. Doctrine of 
Iinniortulity ; BOTTicMirK, l.)e Inferis; Weblr 
and JSciiMiOKJLM.VNN, Jiidische Theol. aiif 
(jlrund d. Talmud; Oektel, Hades; Ham- 
ncEGLR, Heal-Kiicyc. f. Libel 11. Talmud; E. 
Ri;{(»1 )E, Die Psyche ; llAiiTWlG, Die Darstel- 
lung d. IJnterwelt. (k.m.w.) 

Haecceitas j tSchol. Lnt. |. This'iiess or 
thing-ncss. See Latin and Scholastic 
Ti:.hmin< 'Logy. (j.ai.il) 

Kagiographa [Gr. dytoy, sacred, + ypmp^tVj j 
to write]. One of the divisions of the 
Canon of tlie Old Testament : the Law, the 
Pn.phets, and tho ^Yritings or llagiographa 
{sacred writing.s). Under the last are in- 
cluded the follo^Ying books: — Psulms, Pro- 
verbs, Job, Song of Songs, Bnth, Lameidutions, 
Ecclesiastes, Esther, l>aniel, Ezra, Neheiniali, 
and Chronicles^ Many impoitant (juestioiis 
with regard to the formation of the Old 
Testament Canon are involved in this division 
and nomenclature. Set? C/ANOX. 

Literature : an excellent and most com]>act 
Bumrnary is Roukrtson, The Old Testament 
and its Contents; Giojgek, NachgeJassciu* 
Werke, iv ; Biiuss, Hist, of the Canon of 
Holy Scripture (Eng. tians,); Francis 
Brown, in the J. of the Soc. of Bib. Lit . 
and Exegesis (1882), 95 f . ; K agtzsch, 
Hist, of tlio Lit. of the 0 . T. (Eng. trans.) ; 
the relative arts, in Her/ogs (Geniuin) and 
Lichtenbergers (Frcncli) Encyes.; Hustings’ 
DitL of the Bible; Cheyne's Encyo. 
Biblica. (R.M.W.) 

Kagiology [Or. ayiov, sacred, + Xoyoy, word, 
reason]; Ger. Ileiligmlegendm I Fr. hagio- 


logie; Ital. Agiologia. The section of eccle- 
siastical history which deals with the Biiiids 
of tile Church — tlieir lives, their achieve- 
ments, the reasons fur their Canonization 
( q. V.). 

Naturally, hagiology has received more 
attention irom Homan Catholics than from 
Protestants. It may be usel'ully studied by 
those interested in pliilosophy of religion, 
from the liistorical and archaeologic?il sides, 
and pirlicularly for the light that it casts 
upon the psychology of religion. 

Litern/'ure : this is enormous, and must be 
sought in l)il)liogra]J»ies under specific names. 
The wanks on Anselm, Atpiinas, Alhcrtus 
Magnus, Francis, Bernard, Catlieihie of Siena, 
and Eckard are spt‘cially important from tlie 
side of philosophy of religion. (r.m.w.) 

Halacha and Kaggada [Heb.]. The two 
divisions of the Mulrash. 

Mid rash denotes the exegesis, exposition, 
and illustration of the ‘ Iaiw of Moses,’ which, 
beginning after the return from the Exile, 
continued to occu])y tho attenlion of the 
Jewish ecclesiastical schools with increasing 
exclusiveness. Halacha is tlie name given to 
the interpretation of the sense of the Hebrew 
Scri|>tiire3 ; it was formulated chiefly in the 
Uablunical Sihools, and w’as at once legal and 
highly casuistical. Haggada is the name 
given to the stories, legends, parables, ami 
so furth wliieli sei vtd to illustrate the Law\ 
It was practical, rIit?torical, and quasi-popular- 
homdeliral, as a thcoLgian would say. See 
Tai..mui). 

Literature: WCxsche. Bibliotheca Rab- 
binica ; \V kuer and SenNKUEUM axn, J iidische 
Tbt-ol. Fur tin? general ainiospJieie in w'hicli 
tills interpretation grew' up, see Sciit;RRR, 
The Jewish People (Eng. trans.) ; Hauskath, 
Nonv TewStament Tiiue-s (Eng. trans.). ;b,tm.W.) 

Kalluciuation [Lat. haUueinatio] : Ger. 
Hallucination'; Fr. haUuematiou ; Ital. o/Zu- 
cina^ione. (1) The ]>erce})tual cuustruotion 
of an object wliich has in its coustniction no 
elements of external icality. 

(2) The object thus perceived, (j.j.’-j.m.b.) 

Since the days of I'sipiirol (1838)011 hallu- 
cination has hcen distinguished from an 
Illusion (q.v.) by the fact that in the latter 
a raisintcrpietation of an actually exishiit 
object is involved, while the true hallucina- 
tion has no really external starting-point. 
This distinction, although practically valid, 
must not he dniw'ii too rigidly, for in many 
cases the iw'o approach one another closely. 
Illusions involve some elemcuts of ballucina- 
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tioij, anil many hallucinations ori^inatt; in a 
mora j tniote external suggesition. Si e Illu- 
sion. 

In medicine ; the existence of hollucina- 
tiou.s lias been recognized from the time of 
Hippocrates ; and their prevalence in insanity 
has always served as one of the popular 
characteristics of tliat state. The explana- 
tion of Jialliicinations and illusions was, until 
modem times, largely along the lines of 
possession or infliiejicc from the out.side. 
Their subjective nature came into serious 
recognition towards the opening of the jue- 
seiit century, and Ksqiiirol (1772-1840) was 
influential in cstablisliing their scientific im- 
portance. 'Historically, hallucinations have 
played an important part among all nations, 
i special ^igniflcaIlcc being attacln d to appear- 
ances which presented tiiemselves to great 
men at critical tinier. 

Orcurrence. lialluciimtions, wdiile specially 
chaiacti ristic of insanity, and of disturbed 
conditions of the nervons sy.‘-teni, undoubtedly 
occur in perfictiy normal persons; hut the 
frequency with wduch they occur in states of 
fatigue, ill-health, or mental anxiety is most 
sugge.^tivo. The census of hallucinations 
gjitheied by the Sociity for Psychical ite- 
Kcarch imdeates a wide dissemination of 
hallucination.'i in the .'=;ane ; the numbers given, 
however (12 per cent, in all ; 9 75 per cent, 
in men, 14*5 percent, in w< men), are probably 
in oxt ess of their actual oicurrence. Hallu- 
cinations are mo.^-t frequently met with in 
monomania (so-called delusit nal iiKsaiiity), 
jniranoia. and melancholia, hut are not nn- 
comruun in mania. There is consuleiahlo 
divejsity of statement in regaid to the pre- 
valence of liallucinatioihs in mania and melan- 
cholia ; this i.s largely due to differences of 
classification of the.se disoideis, as well as to 
mol e minute diflV-rentiation between hallucina- 
tions and delusions in eoiiiiectien with these 
states (Parish, as below, 21 if.). How far the 
vagaries and elaborate fancies of general 
paraly.sis are of tlie hallucinatory type is lihe- 
^vist^ variously stated (Parish, as below, 25-6) ; 
aliout one-third of all cases seem thus affected. 
Hallucinations may occur in the epileptic auia, 
ill post-epili jjtic states, and in hyfeteiia ; and 
are chai ai teris-tic of the action of various di ngs 
‘(see PsYCKic E>rjiJCTB OF Diixjgb). Acute 
bodily diseases, fevers, fasting, and exhaustion, 
dream-liko states, certain forms of artificial 
hypnosis, and foms of heart troulile are also 
apt to induce hallucinatious. 

Varieties, Hallucinations are most fre- 


quently divided a< cording to the sense W'hich 
is affected ; if affecting only one sense they 
may he termed simple; if more than one 
sc*ij.se, compound. In tlio case of the insane it 
is imimrlant to distinguish betw^cen those 
whicli are recurrent and relh ct the douuuaiit 
mental tone, and those which are sporadic 
and unrelated to the mental tone. The two 
senses which are far more commonly affected 
than any others are sight and hearing. 
Amongst the sane about 60 per cent, of 
hallucinationB are visual, 33 per cent, audi- 
tory ; but this may readily be interpreted 
to mean that visual hallucinations are the 
more striking and the moie apt to be re- 
membiTed. x\mingrt the insane, auditory 
halJucinai ions seem fully a.s tVequent as vi.sual, 
owing mainly to the prevalence of the halluci- 
nation of hearing voices. Smell and taste 
hallucinations may occur, hut it is dillicult 
to eliminate some organic basis of sensation 
for these. Tactile Juilluci nations, lialliuiiia- 
tioiis of the muscular sense, and of the organic 
sensations likewise rarely appear as indiviiliial 
hallucinations, how^ever inquiitant they may 
be in conti ibuting or originating the elaborati? 
delusions in which other senses co-opeiate. 
Amongst the sane there was recorded one 
case of hallueimition of more tlian one sense, 
jto seven cases conlined to one sense; of these 
I complex halliieiiiaiions two-thirds are visual 
and auditory. No adequate statistics on this 
j point exist for the insane ; but the relations 
Ih!c probably not very diflbrent. Another 
variety of hallucination is the negative 
hallueination, occurring mainly as the result 
of Jiypnolic sugge.stioii (see Hycnosis). In 
this the sul)ject I’ails to .see what is actually 
present; he may thus ignore a piece of furni- 
ture, an individual, a certain woul or letter 
on a page, &c. The psychological )>roces8 
liere involved is very different from that of 
the ordinary positive hallucination, wliich 
may he similarly aroused by hypnotic sugges- 
tion. Other forms of hallucination commonly 
described are the Inpiiagogic hallucinations, 
which occur in the transitional states in going 
to sleep and in waking from sleep; motor 
hallucinations, in which the patient appears 
to move while really at rest (ef. Illusions), 
or feels that he is flying, walking in air, &c.; 
uiiihiterul and hemiopic hallucinations, which 
appear to one eye or to one ear only; and 
so on. 

lUustrationa. Human faces and figures are 
a frequent form of visual liallucination, often 
iisbuining terrifying oxpre.^fiioii8; animal forms 
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are common. Botli frequently move and take 
part in dramatic action. Mysterious signs, 
flaslies of fire, aieas of colour may appear, as 
in the visions of religious ecstaties. The 
kaleidoscopic changing of forms that appears 
in opium and other drug intoxication is also 
characteristic. In the complex hallucinations 
(those of persecution particularly), what first 
appears as a voice may later assume a definite 
shape, Tlie variety of such delusions is end- 
less, being determined largely by the dominant 
emotioiial tone and tlie personal temperament. 
Tlie luysterioms voices of one age become eom- 
inunicated through an invisible teleplionc in 
.•mother; or tlie magic action by witcberalt 
becomes a foi*m of im smcrism or of eh ctricit\ . 
In all such cases tin* starting-point aiul specific 
iiatuie of the hallucination is of greatest 
significance; its (h-velopment and elaboia- 
tioiiB are too va liable for psychological inter- 
pretation. Voices are perliaps the most pre- 
valent form of balluoin.ttion, and frequently 
dominate the patient’s ('iitire conduct. As 
already indicated. liallucinatioiiB of touch arc* 
apt to be of the form of 2>i^racsibcsia. Al)- 
normal sensations are niisinte}q)rcted ; creep- 
ing seiJNitions become tlic attacks of ants or 
Vermin ; anaestliesias h ad to eoncei^tioi.s of 
tiie limbs as nuul«? of wood or glass, the alisence 
of a stomach, and the like. Changes of per- 
sonality may la* similarly conditioned, Viscei al 
disturbances may load to the jn esence of ollac- 
tory hiillueination.s — l>ad odours. A pcrvoited 
taste inay lead the patient to rlctect imaginary 
pni.vQu in Ills food. This gvoui^ of (piosi- 
Inillucinations seldom aj^pear alone, but co- 
operate with othei- halluoinationa in the 
Idrinaiion of delusions under the dominance 
of the. prevailing mental tone. 

Thci frits. While the special senses are con- 
cerned in the* origin of liullucinations, they 
afford no exphiiiation of the hallucination 
itself. For hallucinations are not mainly of 
erinle sensations like flashes of light ami 
sudden noises, but of dt finite obj(cts and 
scenes ; uioioover, persons wlio have become 
blind or deaf may l>e subject to hallucinations 
in the domain of the lost s«‘nse. Wliile 
admitting that Bensorv changes may induce 
hallucinations (as in intoxication, &c.), these 
are secondary to the main phenomenon, wbicli 
Is of cent! al origin. Theories (Ferrier, Tam- 
buriiii) which ascribe tlie initial impulse of 
the luilluciuatioii to tbe bigliest cortical 
(iihatioiml) centres may l>c termed centri- 
fugal, Sucli views hold that when an irrita- 
tion begins in the appropriate Iriglu st centre 


(or, in another view, is brouglit to tliat 
higiiost centre from an irritation in the sub- 
cortical centre), and proceeds outwwd (under 
certain fiivourablc but not clearly determined 
conditions), it causes an hallucination, just as 
the reverse process normally causes a true 
perception. This view, according to which 
the hallucination is pi’ojected outward and 
materialized by a proci s^s the reverse of normal 
sense-percepf ion, seems to be favoured by the 
fact tliat certain persons can jirodiico ballu- 
cliiatioiis by an action of the will, that 
liallucinations do not occur in states of severe 
mcjjtal defects (idiocy, cleinentia), that the 
same factors are important in actual life and 
ill hallucinations, and further, in recent dis- 
cussions, by the. fact that such hallucinations 
are doubUal when a pi i.^:u i.:; hold in front of 
the eye, are c()loiirc<l when seen tlnoiigh 
Coloured glass, and so on. That this type 
of theory is inadiMpiate can readily be sliowii. 
To begin with, the fundainental prociss in- 
voIvc<l cannot be reganicil as plausible or 
physiological; the ejjoradic cases of voluntary 
hailucinat ions are far too few to be signilicant ; 
the doubling and colouring of t he luilluci nation 
is pe) }ja[)s an inlei ence (more or less ui icon- 
scions) from wlmt bapj^ens to normal objects. 

An adequate theory can be formed only 
oil tbe basis of a more exact knowledge 
of tbe relations of ceiebral centres than we 
no\v poS8<*.K>. The most beljjful theories (tliose 
of Meyiitrt, James, Kandinsky, Parisli, and 
othei s; see Parish, as below. 132-52) jjroceed 
on tlie bn.'is of an identity of the sensory and 
roproduetive centres, and exliibit theballueiua- 
tioji as a disturbame of the usual relation 
between tbe |)articular perceptive centre and 
its associative bonds. Jt is a state of di.s- 
.sociation, which is tlie common j.»oint of all 
hallucinatory .states (I'ari.sli); it i.s the sup- 
pression of tlur activii\ of tlie bigbe.'-t cortical 
centres which makes i^ossible the undue ex- 
citement <»f the .subcortical centres, which in 
turn occasion hallncinations (Meynert) ; it 
is the ovcr-accuinulation of nerve-cuironts 
Rowing to the absence of free cv»ininimi» atiou 
wdtli neigliboining cells) which acts like an 
explo.'^iou and produces an hallucination 
(James). While these theories are helpful, 
no one of tliem can be said to present an 
adiMpiato account of wdiat goes on in the 
hallucinated mind ; such defect being tfie 
almost necessary result of our defective 
knowledge in regard to the iJiysiological 
counterparts of normal perception, association, 
and reproduction. 
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It hns been belt! (Baldwin) that ballucina- Handwriting: Qer.HandHchnft\ Fr. een- 
tion, like illusion, arises from a disturbance of ture\ Ital. scritfura. The inatcrittl recording 
tlje normal ivlalion which ln»lds in all percep of thought by imitative or conventional signs, 
tion between central and peripheral elements, for purposes oi' social communication, through 
When for any reason the central factor is movements of the hand, 
over-stimulated or the peripheral is ineffective, The transition from the purely imitative to 
the normal interpretation of the ohjective is the purely conveiitioiial, from the pictograpli 
disturbed, and an assimilation of data takes to true handwriting, was }>rohably very slow, 
place, in which coutral pmeesses — images, The essential fact that the sign, either iuiita- 
scheme,s. helii fs — dominate, ( ’f. Hlusion. live or conventional, records and communicates 

For the relation of hallucination to insanity a meaning, is present to both ; but the former 
see Sanity a*vi> In'sanjtv, Epilkphy, and no doubt illustrateil a stage of mental progiTss 
Hystkkia; see also Illusion, DicnusiON, having genei-alization without much abstrac- 
I>nKAM, Intoxication, Hypnosis, Psychic tion. It is reasonable to suppose that the evolu- 
Rkskauch, and Vkkiihcal Hallucination, tion of wiiting, following after that of speech, 

Literature: the most comjmjhensive study, reacted to aid the evolution of abstract thought, 
fi'oin the normal point of view, is Ei»MUNn The psychological problem of handwriting 
pAiasif, Hall uciiiat ions and Illusions (1897b deals with the acquisition of tlie. nectssaiy 
especially chaps, i— iv (w'ith full refereuces). movements, together with the control and 
See also the IVycholr'gies of Jamks, I aink, inhibition involved iii tlic piogrussive exceii- 
Baldwin. Pathological : Sandeks, art. Sin- tion of the series of movements. Theories 
riestiiuscIiungeiL in Eulenhurg's Jleal-Encxk., from the purely psychologicul point of view 
xviii ; Tamju’iuni, Piv. di Freniat. (1880); have been developed by Goldscheider 
Hoppe, Ejkbirmig d. Siimestausclmngen bti /. 7 \vyc//(?/., xxiv, 1S92) and Baldwin {Meitt 
(lesinidcn u. Kranken (4th ed., 1888); DeveL in the Child anti the Race, chap, v. § 3). 
Moesklli, Sem<‘j. inalat. uient. ; Kandinsky, They agree in making handwriting an iunta- 
Krit. u. klin. Betrachtung im Gebiet d. Sin- tive function, taking its start in ‘tracery 
nestatisohung (1885); Snell, Allg. Zeitsch. imitation^ (the malendo Beproduction of 
f. Psychiat., 1 . 534 ; Baili^APGi it, Mem. do Guldscheider), and developing by the gradual 
I’Acad. l\oy. de Med., xii ; Kkaepkiin, Psy- association of certain 8cnsaii\)nul series: a 
chiatrie, and Vtljsch. f. wiss. Pliih»s.. v; ‘visual form' series, a ‘ ki must belie inove- 
Kkafft-Eiung, Die Binnesdelirieu (1864); ment' s<u'ics, and a remote ‘opticar series; 
A. Mayer, Die Biiinestausclmngen (1869); of which, hoxvever, Goldseheider recognizes 
Ziehen, Psychiatrie (1894). Histoikai only the two last. The two theories dilier as 
mainly: Jon. MiIller, Ueber phantastlsche to which of thrst* is the original C( py seri<s 
GeistesersTheinungen (1826); EsguiROL, (Goldstlieider saying the ‘optical’ and Bald- 
Ment. Pathol. (Eng. trans., 1845); Biuerre win the ‘visual fomr series), and in the rela- 
DE Boismont, Hallucinations (iniiiB., 1859); tive place of the various sensational elements 
Griesingkr, Ment. Pathol. (Eng. trails^., 1867). in the acquisition of control. Goldseheider 
Many of tlio hooks 011 mental diseai^’e.s contain has shown (loc. cit.) hy exjiei iment that the 
interesting treatment of hallucinalions, e. g. ‘ kinuesthetic movement ' serit-S involves pres- 
Twentif'th Cent. Pract. of Med., xii. 80-9. (j.j.) sure sensations catering into the resistance 
^ Kamiltont Sir William. (1788—1856.) of the piano written on. For tioubles and 
Eininent Scottish metaphysician, born at variations in bandwriting luised on the pre- 
Glasgow, and educated at Glasgow' and Oxfoid. j ceding analysis sec Goldseheider (loc. cit.), and 
Intended for a phy.sician, he decided to study the topics AoiiAPiiiA and Miukok Writing. 
law. In 1817 and 1820 he travelled in (T. also Ghaptiology (q. v. for matters jK*r- 
Germany. Not sm^cceding eminently a« an taining to handwriting as expressive of char- 
advocate, he applied for the chair of moral actor, &c.). 

philosophy in 1 ‘Minbuigh, upon the death of Literature: as referred to ; Broadbent, on 
Thomas Brown, but was not appointed (1820). Handwriting of the Blind, Brit. Med, J. 
In 1821 ho wa.s made profrssor of civil (1876), i. 435 ; the manuals of Psychiatry of 
liistory at EdinburglK In 1836 the cliair Erlenmicyke, Emminghaus, and Morrelli. 
ot logic became vacant at Edinhurgh, and Also the titles given under the topics referred 
Hamilton, after an exciting candidacy, was to. (J.M.B.) 

elected. He continued to lecture until his Haploscope: see Laboratory and Ap» 
death, May 6, i8g6. pabatus, HI, B, (a), (lo). 
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Happen and Happening : Event. 

Happiness | M K. hap, chance J ; Ger. 
Gluck] Fr. honhmr) Ital. fdicith, A desir- 
able and, oil the wljcde, pleasurable condition 
of life. 

The definition of J. S. Mill ( Utilitarianism, 
chap, ii) — * by happiin ss is intended pleasure 
and the absence of pain ; by unhappiness, 
pain and the absence (jf pleasure ' — expresses 
t he ordinary acceptation of the term in English, 
and of its equivalents in most modern lan- 
guages. 

As the traditional rendering of the Greek 
tvHaifAovla, the term is sometimes used in a less 
precise sense for the most desirable -or t<»r any 
desirable — coiiditi4)n of human life, wljether 
that condition be, in ultimate analysis, re- 
due ihhi to terras of pleasure, or not. ‘ BU ssed- 
ness * is an alternative rendering of (vbaifxovia^ 
not so constantly associated with a hedonistic 
interpndation ; and ‘wellbeing* is also used. 
See GttEATicsT Happiness, and Eudae- 
MONJSM. (W.R.S.-J.M.n.) 

Haptics [Gr. anTftv, to touch] : Ger. //«jp- 
tik; Fr. ha^fth^ue (not geneijilly ueed--L.M.); 
lial. teoria del tatfo, aptica (.suggeste<l — e.m.). 
The doctrine of touch with concomitant 
sensations and perceptions — as optics is 
the doctiinc of sight, and acoustics that of 
hearing. 

Suggested by Dossoir (Du Bois-Keymomrs 
Arch., 1802), wlio rnado tw<^ subdivisiojjs 
of the subject: (i) contact sense, and (2) 
pselaplh'sia — corresponding roughly to passive 
and ac tive touch ; the term has since come 
into general use, though no univers^dly ac- 
cepted delinition can l>e offered. It may cover 
(and this is jinibably its best use) the wliole 
range of function of skin, muscle, tendon, and 
joint, and even of tlie static sense — thus in- 
cluding the seifses of temperature and pain, 
and the perceptions of p«>sition, movement, 
&o. ; or it may be restricted to cutaneous 
sensationB and ]>erce 2 »tii>ns in the na» rower 
sense. (E.B.T.) 

lAkYrahire : Sanford, Course in Exper. 
Psychol., cliaps. i, ii, and bibliographies; 
Henri, llanrawahmehmung d, Tastsinnes 
(1898); Dessoir, loc. cit.; Funke, in Iler- 
niaiin’s Handh. d. Physiol., iii. 2 ; Heiung, 
ibid.; Weber, in Wagners Haudb. < 1 . Phy- 
siol., iii. 2 (this paper may he saiil to repre- 
sent the first step in the science); Mach, 
Bewegungsenipfindungen (1875); Fuli^krton 
and Cattell, Perception of Small l)iffei*enceB 
(1892); VON Frey, Abhandl. d. k. silchs. 
QcselL d. Wiss. (1896), and Berichte, 1894-7 ; 


Zeitsch. f. Psychol., xx. 126; I)p;nABARRK, 
Bcwegungsempfindiingen (1891); Wundt, 
Physiol. Psjxhul. (4th ed.), i. 429; .Mtbs'STER- 
BERO, Beitr. z. exper. Psychol., iv ; Morseij.i, 
Semej, malat. ment. (1898), i; Dresslar, 
Amer. J. of Psychol., vi. 313 ft'.; Grii’Ftng, 
I’sychol. Rev., monograph, )Suppl. i; M. F. 
Washburn, Philos. fStud., xi. 190 ff.; G. Taw- 
NKY, Psychol. Rev., ii. 588 ff. ; Tawney and 
Hodge, IVychol. llev., iv. 591 ; F. K*ii: 80 w, 
Arch. Italiennes de Ifiol.. xxvi. 417; Zidtsch. 
f. Psychol., XX. 126; iVux, Upsala Lakarc 
forenings Forliiuidliiigcr, xviii. 2, 7,8; Zeitscli. 
f. Biol., xxi. 143; Goldscheidj R, Gesam- 
nitlte Abhandl., 1898; Yikrordt, Zeitscli. f. 
Biol., xii. 226, and Grundr. d. Physiol. ; 
Muller and Schumann, Pfluger's Av( h., xlv. 

37; &C. ^ (E.n.T.-L.M.) 

Hairmonics [Gr. apfjLoviKr), the theory of 
sounds j: iAitr, hannonische Obertihie] Fr. //ar- 
moniiiucs) Ital. arimmiche. A w^ord often 
used loosely in the sense of Overtone (q. v.). 
Strictly, tlie harraonics of a tone are other 
tones of which the fundamentals arc partiaU 
of the original tone. See Helmholtz, Smsa- 
tions of Tone (3rd ed.), chap. xxv. (e.b.t.) 

Harmony ^in acoiDties [ Gr. (i/'gecto j : Ger. 
// armonie ; F r. hannmiic ; Ital . armonia. ( 1 ) 
That clement of a musical whole which arises 
from the simultaneous or immediately suc- 
ces.sive .«:ounding of tones, in distinction from 
Melody (q.v.). 

In musical tlieory and in instruction har- 
mony is the department tlealing with the 
comjiositiou of tones for the production of 
luusicnl effects. Harmony thus includes b(»th 
consonances and dissonances ; disluii monies 
are the discords not allowed by musical 
I practice. (j . m b. -e.b.t.) 

! (2) The woixls harmony and disharmony 

are often used loosely as the equivalents of 
Consonance and Dissonancjj (q.v.). 

(3) Tlie terms sometimes corresj^KUid to 
degrees of indirect tone relation. ship. So 
usc<l by Wundt, Physiol. Psychol, (^tb ed.), 

ii. 71. (E.B.T.) 

Harmony (iu aesthetics). Applied, apart 
from music, to indicate any agreeable arrange- 
ment of forms, colours, or other qualities in an 
aesthetic whole, with special reference to some 
criterion of Oongruity or Fitness (<|.v.), 
whether implicitly or explicitly lecognizt d. • 

llunnony does not exclude either conflict or 
Contrast (q.v.). They are rutlier means of 
augmenting its agreoalde effects, through cm- 
phsiHS upon the unification of diversities, wliich 
constitutes its basal characteristic. Thisis illvis- 
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tnite<l l>y t)ie conflicts in conH?fly and tragedy, 
nud by tlie coiitriists involved iu the increasing 
use ol briiken chorda in modern iimsic. Har- 
mony is distinguished from Symmkthy (q.v.) 
by the disposition of par! s or <jiialitie8 in accor- 
dance with their aestlictic valu(‘s,as determined 
by thcii ivlatioiiB to one another and to the 
whole of which they fcuin the parts, rather 
than in accordance with their exact quantita- 
tive r,nd matlieniiitical values. It is dis- 
tinguished from Balance (q.v.) in so far as 
this < nijdiiisizes the fact of a certain opposition 
among the parts of an aesthetic whole, while 
harmony emphasizes their intrinsic unity. It 
is distinguished from Phopoktion (q. v.) in ! 
that the latter is applied to quantitative rela- I 
tions, whereas harmony applir*s more spocifi- 
cally to qualitative relations. 

I’he principle of harmony in its essential 
in tent ion is not only fuiidaTticntal in the 
Greek aesthetic consciousness and the develop- 
imuit of Greek aesthetic thtfoiy, but it may 
also bo said to involve the basal interest of 
Greek reflective thought in its attempt to 
reconcile tlie one and the many. Of musical 
origin, the principle first conies to light 
among the Pythag^u'eaiis, who appi^ar to have 
applied the term primarily to the relation 
involved in the octave. Thence, among other 
developments, tiny extended its feignilicaiice 
to the orbits of the heavenly bodies, iu tlie 
doctrine of the harmony of the spheres. Willi 
Plato and Aristotle tlie principle gains a wider 
aesthetic implication in the analy-^is of the 
appropriate relations whicli the paits sliould 
sustain to tlie whole in a work of art ; less 
exjilicitly with Plato and with relatively 
greater emphasis upon the value of the sim- 
plicity of pure unity; more explicitly with 
Aristotle and with greater etiiphasis upon the 
unity of variety, as iu his account of the drama. 
In the Platonic system of thought, and in some 
degree characterizing ail philo.sopliy developed 
under its influence, the etiiical conception of 
the good as the complete, the sound, the 
whole, the tempered, that which lacks excess, 
makes itself felt in the realm of aesthetic 
coiii-ithoations. In both monds and ai-t, there- 
fore, as well as in metaphybics, the principle 
of haimony appears as ceiitial. In modern 
tiioiight the solutions reached of tho Gnck 
philosophic prohlcTu lead to a less explicit 
emphasis upon harmony. It is recognized as 
a somewhat teif-evident principle, altlioiigh 
it gains a richer and more positive content 
through the stress placed uprui its couiplc- 
mentaiy principle, contrast, which in its more 


pronounced forms involves the extreme of 
permissible variety in the aesthetic unity. 
This enlargement of the principle in aesthetic 
theory is best reflt?ctcd in art itself, by the 
enrichment of harmony through the increas- 
ing complexity of modern, as eomp«'ircd with 
ancient, inu-sic. F(»r other aesthetic principles 
closely related see Contrast, Expression, 
and Form. 

Literature', for a typical instance of elabo- 
rate modern treatment see KOstxjn, Aesthetik 
(1S69); Bosanquet, Hist, of Aesthetic 
{1892); Walter, Gesch. d. Aesthetik im 
Altertuin (1893); ScifASLER, Gcsch. d. 
Aesthetik (1872). See also Harmony and 
Melody. (j.r.a.) 

Harmony (Cartesian) ; see Pke-estab- 
LisiiKD Harmony. 

Harmony (in logic). Absence of all logical 
Inconsistency (q.v.). (j.m.r.) 

Harmony (Pythagorean): see Pytha- 
goivans, under Pre-Socratic Pdilosophy, 
and Harmony (in at^thetic.-;). 

Harshness (of tone) |ME. : Ger* 

Rauhiyknl ; I V. rtidesse du son ; I tal. as^rrezza 
del suono. The terms liaishm.ss and r««ugh- 
ness are predicated of jnusical .sounds in 
several slightly difierent semses. (x) A stage 
in the perception of two simultaneously 
soundeil tones intorinediiite between the dis- 
continuity of beats and pure di.^^onance 
(Wundt, Physiol, PsyrhoL, 4tli cd., i. 474). 
(2) A cbaracleristic of certain intervals con- 
structed upeii the same lower note, due to 
heating partials (Helmholtz, iiiensatums of 
Tow\ 192-3, and Pop. whs, Virrtr.y i. 88; 
8tuinpf, 'Toiipsycholoyiey i. 203, ii. 521, 534). 

I (3) A cliaractcrirttic of deep tones in general, 
compared with wliich high tones are * smooth ’ 
(Preyer, Klmmnte </. r, Kin2fi7ijduti(j.4(hre, 54; 
Stumpf, Toifpsycfioloyie^ i. *173)- (4) 

words pnnt to the presence wdtb tone of 
noise, or to tlie prominence in a compound 
I tone of certain partials ; as when we say that 
the tone of a string instrument or reed inslru- 
1 ment is ‘ harsh ' as compared with the tone of 
I a tuning-fork or hottle-wliistle. (E.r.t.) 

I Hartley, David, (cir. 1705-57.) An 
I English pliiloaopher, educated at Jesus C^ollcge, 
Cambridge. He was educated for the Cinirch ; 
for couBeieiitious reasons, however, he pre- 
ferred medicine. He sought to explain mental 
facts by physiob^gical. 

Hate [AS. hatlmi, to bate] : Ger. Ilass ; 
Fr. ItnL odio. An emotion character- 

ized hy the type of aversion (sec Appetence) 
which aims to damage or destroy, under con- 
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diiions of more or less permanent lestraint, 
limitation, or powcrlessiiesB, and the feeling- 
tone of intense Ancjeu (q. v.). 

The relation of hate to anger is very ol)- 
Bcure, the essential inquilse to destroy l)eiiig 
present in «•a^^h, and the emotional excitement 
being largely coininon. The difference appears 
to introspection to consist in the sense of 
thwarting, limitation, or poworlessness, which 
aeconipaiiies hate. It is fometimes held that 
hate 1 b more intellectinil in its character thiui 
anger. This intellectual character of hate is 
doubtless real, but it aiiscs from the know- 
ledge or belief winch results in the conscious- 
ness of being thwarted. The emotion of hate 
seems, when the opportunity of damaging 
the hatc.d ol»ject ooeiirs, to pass into anger 
(»r rage. The firm setting of the jaw.^? and 
shaking of tlie head appear to he more pro- 
minently characteristic of anger wlien it 
pusses over into hate. 

Hate is usually made tlie diiect ojqx'site 
of love, but the relation is Jiot so siiuj/ie; for 
the ojjpcjsito of anger is not exprissed in any 
single term, though covered by the term Love 

(•l-v). ^ 

TIkj element of relative permanence attach- 
ing to possibly arises fiom the sattn* 

condition of limitation or thwarting, which 
needs a certain grounding or moie or le.S8 
rxteiided series of reasons. Whatever its 
caus(\ it certainly appears in such expressions! 
as ^ rankling' hate, ‘ suppressed,’ ‘ smothered,’ 
'cherished’ hate — expressions Avliich are nut 
u^ll^^l]y applieil to anger; on the contrary, 
jing«-i- is said to he in ‘outbursts/ ‘fits/ 

‘ paroxysms/ &c. 

LiUrature : see A^sGr.iR and Emotion. 

(j.M n., 

Haunted Swing : see Ini. i; si on s ok 
Motion anp Mv5vi:mj::nt, 11. 

Hazard : see Chance. 

Hearing [AS. //T/rnn]: Ger. Gehor; Fr. 
ou'i€, audition] Ital. udito. The spieial sense 
whose end-organ is the ear, whos<* iieive 
is the coclilcar branch of the audit oriue, ami 
whose stimulus is sound. (.j.m.b.-e.b.t.) 

I. TiiK Eak [AS. €are\: Gtr. Ohr] Fr. 
areille ; Ilal. orecchio. Organ of hearing, and 
an iuifiortant organ for equilibration of the 
body. On the f'ide of audition the ear is the 
meclianisin that transJoiins vibrations of the 
medium into sensations of sound. On the side 
of Equilibkium (q-v.) it yields Bensations, 
along with those from skin, muscles, and eyes, 
which imlicate position of the body at rest 
and the direction of its movements of rotation 


or translation, llecent investigations, notably 
those of Lee, liave tended to demonstrate that 
these two distinct functions are associated with 
dilhuent parts of the auditory mechanism. 

Coymimrative. Organs usually described as 
auditory are present in many jelly-fislus in 
the form of otocysts in the margin t)f the hell 
at the base of the tcuitacles. Lee’s experi- 
ments with Ctenophores indicate that these 
are wholly organs of equilibration, l^diino- 
deriiis present two kinds of organs, Ixith 
probably tor orientation of the body — the one 
a UKxlificd s[dnc, a true l)ahuiccr consisting of 
a ealcaieous kiJol> siip]Kirtcd on a pivot and 
covered wdth ciliated epil helium, the cilia 
being longest about the neck ; tlie other a 
true olocyst, found sometimes in great numbeiv 
in the cutis of tlie holotliurians. Nearly all 
inollu.scs have a p;ar of otocysts, situated 
generally near the pedal ganglia ()»ivalves, 
Jamellil>ranclis, and gastropods), hut always 
innervated trom the cerebral ganglia. In 
cepljalo]>ods these liecomo highly developial 
organs of orientation wdth ihe so-callcd 
maculae and cristae aeointicae, and are placed 
in the head close to the cerebral ganglia. 
From worms, as a class, specialized auditory 
organs are strangely absent. A very few 
geneia of polyclietes, h»?wever, have a pair of 
otocysts in one «>f the anterior segments. 
Arthropods are wtII provided with auditory 
organs. In the decapod Crustacea they 
commonly occur in the basal joint of the 
antenules, but rarely they are i»laced, as in 
Myaia, in the endopodite of the last pair of 
swimming a]>pendages. Auditory organs of 
insects consist of groups of peculiar cells, 
resemlding ganglion cells, each provided with 
a sensory hair. These organs are situated 
most Variously on the body — on the dit- 
ferent segments, on tlie antennae or mouth 
parts, on the wings or legs, in some insects 
the sensory hairs project from the surfiice, 
but in mo.st cases they lie* just underneatb the 
suifface, the chitin over tlicm being commonly 
modified to act as a. tYmi.>aiiic membrane. In 
vertebrates, the auditory organs are uniformly 
situated within the skull on either side near 
its base. In addition to the andilory capsule 
proper in fi.^ihes, the end-organs of the audi- 
tory nerve are widely distributed over the 
surface of the head and body as lateral line^ 
organs. (c.F.H.) 

^Structure. The ear lias four parLs: (i) 
the outer ear, comprising the auricle or 
pinna, and the auditory meatus for the 
collection and concentration of air-vibrationa ; 
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Plate I (fTearing). 

Fig* r. Auricle of man. After Schwalbe, from Wood’s Refertmce HandhooJc of the Medical ,^cieno(;s» a, base 
of the auricle ; a, h, c, triangle of the auricle ; c, tubercle of Darwin ; i, crus hclicis* ; 2, 2, ascending portion of helix ; 
3, descending portion of helix; 4, lobule; 5, main portion of the antihelix; 6, crus inferius aiithelicis ; 7, erns 
Ruperins anthelicis; 8, antitragus ; 9. tragus; 10, tubercirlurn supruti-agicum ; ii, sulcus auris anterior (incisura 
trago-helicina) ; ja, incisura intertragica ; 13, tuberculuni rolrolobidare of His ; 14, sulcus anris ptwterior (iucisura 
anthelicis); 15, sulcus holicoJobularis ; 14, 15, iulcus obliquus of His; 16, sulcus supralobu laris ; 17, fossa navi- 
cularis or scaphoidea ; 18, fossa triangularis; 19, cymba oimchae ; ao, cavitas conchae; 21, sulcus rctrolobularivS. 

Fig. a. The middle and internal ear (diagrammatic). After Headly, from. Parker and ilasweirs Zmlo^y, 
Ceh^ cochlea; JE?, Kustaohian tube; iV, external auditory meatus; L, labyrinth; Af, tympanic membrane; iV, 
auditory nerve ; 0 „ Oj, 0 „ the three ainUtory ORsicles (stapes, incus, malleus). 

Fig. 3, After Helmholtz, illustrating the movements of the malleus and incus. The handle of the malleus 
near the punt Z rests on the drum membrane, the long process of the incus is articulated with the stapes. The 
line Ai B indicates the axis of rotation of the two bonce ; the line AT, Yf Z joins this axis with the two ends of the 
crank lever which these bones form. IN, incus; L, PB^ long process of the incus; JifAl/, head of the malleus; 
PB. GRf processus gracilis of the malleus ; T, tooth of the malleus interlocking with a tooth of the incus. 

Fig. 4. Diagiam indicating the perilymphatic and endolymphatic spuces of the internal e:ir. After Testut, 
from WotKl’s Ite/erence Ilamlbook q/ the Midicol Sciencee, The endolymphatic siMcei cross-batched, the peri- 
lymphatic spaces black* 1, utriculus; 2, saoculus; 3, temioiroiilar canals; 4, cochlear canal; 5, endolytuphalia 
canal; 6, saccus eudolymphaticus ; 7, canalia reunient, or canal of Hensen; 8, scala tympani; 9, scaia vestibult ; 
10, their point of union at the helocotrema ; Tl, aquaeduotus vestibuli; 12, aquoeductus cochleae ; 13, periosteum ; 
14, dura mater ; 15, stapes in the fenestra ovalis ; 16, fenestra rotunda. 
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(2) the middle ear, or tympaimm, containing are arranged to form a simple crank lever, so 
the auditory ossicles for transmitting and that the vibrations of the membrane are 
strengthening iliese vibrations ; {3) the inner transmitted to the i)erilymph of the inner ear 
-ear, or labyrinth, comprising the vestibule, with diminution of amplitude, but increase of 
semicircular canals, and cochlea, with their power (see Figs. 2, 3). The impulse is there- 
specific sensory nerve termini ; (4) the audi- fore transmitted through this chain of bones 
tory nerve and its end-stations within the as mass motion, not as molecular or sonorous 
bruin. vibration. Two small muscles, the tensor 

Tlie purts of the auricle are indicated in tympani and the stapedius muscle, regulate 
the accompanying Fig. r. It is of relatively respectively the tension of the tympanic mcm- 
smull significance to lieariiig in man, as com- 1 brane and of the staiMJs in the oval foramen, 
pai‘ed with inaiiy of the lower animals, where and are doubtless of importance psychologic- 
it is not only large, but supplied with important ally in connection with the act of attention to 
muscles. This may he correlated with the auditory stimuli. 

well-known imperfection of our ability to dis- Most of the lower vei*tebraies (Ichthyopaida) 
criminate the direction of sounds. The lack the middle ear, th(‘ir aquatic environ- 
extieino varlahility of the auricle is due to ment rendering iiu necessary any Tnechanism 
its functional degradation, and this is doubt- for increasing the intensity of sonorous vihra- 
less the oxplanatiou of its anthropological lions. But the air-hreatiiing vertehrati s, 
importance in studies of degeiiOiacy, &o. from the higher Amjjinbia onwards, exhibit 



Fij/. 5. The rijilit inen>hr.anoaR laltyrinth of j\ haniaTi embryo at the fifth month, Recn from the mesial side. 
After UetziiiH, from Nen\ 1-5, utrieuliis; 2, rwessoiij utrioiili ; 3, macula iitriculi ; 4. yiiinn 

posleriui* ; 5, sinus <11 peri or ; 6, ampulla superior; 7. ampiin» lateralis ; 8, ampulla posterior; 9, ductus seiui- 
circularia Hiiperior ; 10, ductus seinioiivularis posterior; 1 1, ductus seiuicircu laris lateralis ; x 2, widened mouth 
of cruB simplex of the lateral soniicircular canal opening into the utriculiw ; 13, sacculns; 14, macula sacculi ; 
15, ductus endolymjdiaticuft ; 16, ductus utriculo'saccularis ; 17, ductus reunions ; iS, eru’cmu vestibulare of 
ductus CiKdilearia ; 19, ductus cochleaiis ; 20, facial m-rve ; 21 -4, N, aenstious ; 2 1 , N. ve^tibuli ; 22, N. saocu- 
laris; 23, N. ampullaris iiifi!rii>T; 24, N. c(>c)ilea<s ^ 5 $ distribution of N. cochle.ac within the lamina spiralis ossea. 

The middle ear is .pnrated from the ex- this mecluinism in increasing complexity, 
tcrnal auditory meatus by the tyniptuiic or The tympanic cavity and Eustacliian tube 
drum membrane. It is not, however, sliut are regarded as derivatives of tlie first, or 
off completely fioin comnuinicalioii with the ’ spiracular, gill cleft of the lower fishes, while 
outside air, for the Eustachian tube connects the auditory ossicles are apparently derived 
its cavity with that of the mouth, and thus from bones of the facial skeleton of the fishes 
serves to equalize the air-)>ressure on the two connected with the mandilnilar and hyoid* 
sides of the tympanic, memhrane. The audi- arches. 

tory ossicles (malleus, incus, and stapes). The labyrinth is an intricate excavation 
extending from the inner face of the tyinpinic in the temporal bone of the skull (the hony 
membrane to the oval foramen and inner ear, ; labyrinth), containing a closed membranous 
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sac, meinbianous labyrinth, fitting loosely 
the bony chamber, aiul separated IVoin it by a 
lymph space, whose fluid, tlie perilymph, does 
not commiiiucate with the similar fluid, or 
endolymjih, within the monibranons labyrinth. 
The parts of* the membranous lai>yrinth are 
the utriculus, into which the semicircular 
canals o|)eii, each wit h an exf>aii8ion or ampulla 
at one eiuljtlie sacciilus,the recessus labyrinthi, 
and the cochlea. Their relations are shown 
by the acciunpanying Eigs. 4 and 5. Each of 
these, except the recessus, contains a patch of 
sensory epithelium. The morphology and i 
functions of these parts can be better under- 
stood after a rapid survey of tbeir phylogenetic 
and embryologies I development. 

In tlie lislies there is associated wdth the 
ear an elaborate s3^stem of cutaneous and sub- 
cutarieous sense organs, the lateral line organs, 
whose canals and patches of sensory epithe- 
lium resemble very closely the seiuiciiciilar 
canals and their cristae in the internal car. 
The ear of these animals, moreover, lacks the 
cod ilea and organ <»f C^orti, the corresponding 
part of i,he labyrinth (lageiia) heijig providtal 
W'lth a simple sensory spot like the cristae of 
the semicircular canals. The ear and lateral 
line organs nut only resemble ench other in 
structure, but they arise embryologically from 
the same area of thickened ectoderm, and 
they have been shown experimentally to have 
similar functions, viz. the regulation of the 
bodily equilibrium, Tn tbe.se animals the 
sense of bearing is very fecldy developed, 
some authors even going so far as to deny its 
presence altogether. It is obvious, however, 
that a stiucture adajded to perceive sinqde 
iinpn!8t?s in a fluiil medium, siidi as must be 
nn (liated by an organ of equilibration, will 
also be able to resjiond to viliratory impulses 
of low frequency in the same medium. As a 
matter of fact, we know that fishes, though 
thev may be deaf to sound-waves of the higher 
frequencies, are nevertheless veiy sensitive to 
mechanical shocks, such as passing footfalls. 
Now, the terrestrial animals require much less 
elaborate organs of bodily equilibrium than do 
the aquatic animals ; but, on the other hand, 
they find themselves in an environmeut of 
atjrial vibrations which are of great impor- 
tance to their vital economy. Accordingly 
the lateral line organ.s disa])pear in verte- 
brates higher than the Ampluliia, tho semi- 
circular canals alone being sufficient for the 
static sense, while a portion of the sacculiis, 
the lagena, progressively increases in com- 
plexity until in the inammals it becomes the 


cochlea. Parallel with these cliauges the 
sound-conducting apparatus of the middle ear 
is gradually evolved It thus appears that 
there are two distinct sense organs in the 
internal ear, organs which have had a common 
origin, and which, even in man, may he only 
incompletely differentiated from each other; 
viz. the vestibule and seimcircular canals for 
the sense of equilibrium, and the cochlea, the 
organ of hearing. 

In its embryo logical development, the human 
ear first appears as a thickened bit of ecto- 
derm at the side of tho medulla oblongata, 
whicii soon becomes depressed to form tlie 
* auditory saucer.* At a later period this 
saucer is completely iuvayinated to form the 
‘auditory vesicle,’ retaining, however, for a 
time its communication with the outer surface 
of the body. Tliis condition is peiniammt m 
the sharks, the eiidolymph of the labyrinth 
communicating with the outer .sea-water by 
the endolymphatic duct, just as tlie lateral 
line canals freely communicate with the sur- 
face by pores. In higher anim.ils tliis con- 
nection is early lost, though the recessns 
labyrinthi is regarded as a vestige of that 
I connection. Tlie lining mcmlnaue of tlie 
I auditory vesicle develo[>8 a patch of sensory 
[epithelium, and os the ve.sich‘ becomes con- 
stricted into the several chambers comprI.sing 
the labyrinth, an extension of this sensory patch 
grow.s into each chamber. These .seii.soiy 
areas then become separated by indifferent 
e])ithelium, and thus arise tlie three cristae in 
the ampullae, the macula utrieull, th(‘ macula 
.sacculi, ami tho organ (»f (’orli. Tlie structure 
juf all of these .sensory organs except the organ 
I of Corti is similar and. very simple, the specific 
I sensory cells being .sborler Diaii the in»lifTer- 
|ent cells, and provided with liair.s which pro- 
ject into the endolymph. The base of tliese 
cells is embraced by the terminal arbor i/.atioi is 
of the corresponding nerve-fjbi*es (see Fig. 6), 
This stiiicture is es.sentially similar to that of 
the sensory organs in the lateral line canals of 
fi.Mhes. 

The bony cochlea is formed somewhat like 
the interior of a snail-shell, with two and one- 
half turns of tho spiral, and with a bony shelf 
or ledge, the lamina spiralis, extending out- 
ward from the axis, or modiolus. Within tho 
spirals of the bony coclilea are tbreo mem- 
branous canals: (i) The scala vestibull com- 
municates at its base with the perilymphatic 
space around the vestibule, whose fluid is 
caused to vibrate by tlie foot of the stapes, 
which plays in the fenestra ovalis between 
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Fig. 5. Siclieraa of fcl^c peripTieral termination of the N. vestibuH, After Petzimii, from Barker’s Xerrous 
SyHem, eo, central nervous system; /«, indilVerent supporting cells of the sensory epithelium; hz^ hair 
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Fig. 7 . Semidiagrammatic leotion of a single turn of the cochlea. After HtMizmann. 

Fig. 8 . Semidiagrainmatio section of the organ of Corti. After lletzius, frimi Ht;itzmann’s Analomip 
ds$ Mmtehen. 
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the niidtlle ear and this space. (2) The 
scala tympaiii coromuiiicaits at the apex 
of the spirel with the ecala vestibuli, and at 
its lower end terminates at the tenestra ro- 
tunda. SonorouB vibiations entering the peri- 
lymphatic space pass up the cochlear spire 
through the scala vestibuli and down through 
the scala iyiupani, terminating at the fenestra 
rotunda, hy wliose membrane they are dead- 
ened or passed back into the middle ear. (3) 
The s6ila media, which occupies a position in 
the spiral between the other tw'o scalao, is the 
only part of the cochlea derived from the 
original auditory vesicle ; accordingly it con- 
tains the specific sensory apparatus (organ 
of Coi ti), and its cavity does not communicate 
with those* of the otlier scalae. From the free 
edge of the spiral lamina of the bony cochlea 
two mcrahranes which bound the scala media 
are stretched to the outer wall of the spital 
canal. One of these lies in the same plane a.s 
the spiral lamina, and constitutes the basilar 
membrane, or floor of the scala media, separat- 
ing it from the scala tympani and suppoJ ting 
the organ of Corti ; the other is Keissner's 
membrane, forming the roof of the scala 
media and separating it from the scala vesti- 
buli. 

The organ of Corti is an elaboration of the 
ecttidermal epithelium winch covers the haMlar 
membrane (see Figs. 7 and 8). Kising up from 
the l)asihir membrane are two sots of firm rods, 
the rods of Corti, which iiudine toward eacli 
other, uniting at the apex to enclose a tunnel 
wdiich runs the wh«»le length of the organ of 
Curti. The hair cells, or specific sensory 
termini, are arranged in a scries internal, and 
one external, to the rods of C’orti, the inner 
sei it;.s comprising a single row of hair cells, 
the outer scries three or four row's. All (»f 
these cells are supported hy oilier iudifleient 
cpitho.ium ceJls. Running outward from the 
axis is a so-called tectorial inembianc, which 
lies upon tlie free ends of the hair cells, and 
is supposed to act as a damper to their hairs, 
which project freely into the eiidolyiuph. 
Some authorities, however, believe that tlic 
tectorial membrane is an artifact, being really 
the long hairs of the liair cells broken off and 
matted together. The nerve-fibres terminate 
about the bases of the liair ceils in arboriza- 
tions similar to those found in the sense organs 
of the vestibule. As to the functions of 
the jiarts just enumerated, the most diverse 
opinions prevail; and as a matter of fact, 
we have no definite knowledge on tliese 
points. (H.ii.) 


Functions. Helmholtz early adopted a 
resonance theory of audition, and was first 
attracted to the rods of Corti as the possible 
resonators hy which tones are analysed in the 
ear. The fact that they are not present in 
birds, and, further, that they are practically 
all the same length, size, and shape, led liim 
to abandon them. He next fixed upon the 
fibres of the basilar membrane. These in- 
crease gradually in length from base to apex 
of the cochlea, and thus satisfy one of the 
requirements of the theoi^. Ayers main- 
tains that the fibres of the basilar membrane 
are inadequate on account of their number, 
their physical constitation, and their arrange- 
ment with refei euce to the senaoiy cells, and 
he advances the theory that the hairs of the 
sem-ory cells are the only structures present 
that can properly act as resonators. The 
olgection that the hairs are too short and 
too nearly the same length no longer holds, 
if we accept Ayers* results; and in this way 
the number of resonators is greatly increased, 
from 24,000 fibres of the basilar membrane 
to, according to Ayers* estimate, 385,000 
sensory haii*s. 

Another theory that is gaining in promi- 
nence is the appropriately named ‘teleplione 
tlicnry* of Rutherford, According to tins 
the organ of Corti vibrates a.*? a wliolt, giving 
to the auditory nerve the same nnniher of 
stimuli as tliere are movements of tlic tym- 
panic membrane and stajies, and tliese stimuli 
are analysed hy the auditory centres in the 
lu'uin. See Auditoky Sensation below in 
ibis article (111). 

Lee considers the organ of Corti, or in the 
animal series tlie papilla acoustica hasilaris, 
co-€^xtensive with the fuJiction of audition in 
vertebrates, and is iiiclined to think that all 
i the otlier sensory structures , of the labyrinth 
mediate! only wmsalious of ecpiilihriuin. His 
statement is : ‘ Wherever among vertebrates 
undoubted audition exists, there is present au 
additional group of sensory organs, the papilla 
acoustica hasilaris. This does not exist in 
fishes, hut appears first in the amphibia as 
an oflVhoot of the lageria, and in higher verte- 
brates constitutes the nervous portion of the 
organ of Corti of the cochlea.^ 

Lee's table of functions of various parts of 
the labyrinth is as follows: — 

‘ I. Dynamical functions, in recognition of — 

1. Rotary movements, mediated by 

cristae ocousticae. 

2. Translatory movements, mediated 

hy maculae acousticac. 
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IL Statical functions, in recognition of — Literature : H. Ayeks, A Cunti ibutiiiii to 

3. Position in space, mediated by the M4>r|>lioli)gy of the Vei tel)nite Ear, with a 

maculae acousticae. reconsideration of its Functions, J. of Mor- 

in. Auditory functions, in recognition of — phoL, vi(i892); L. F. Bakker, The ]S\rv. 

4. Vihratorymotions, mediated by pa- Syst. and its Constituent Neurones (1899); 

pilla acoufltica basilaris/ (c.f.h.) A. Barth, Bt'itriige zur Anatoinie des Olires, 
The auditory, or eiglitli, cranial nerve has Zcitsch. f. Ohrenli., xvii ; IJeber die ].)arstcl- 
two divisions corresponding roughly, though lung des liauligen Labyririthes, Arcli. f. 
not exactly, to the different sensory functions Anat. ii. PliysioL, Physiol. Abth. (1889); 
served by the intejnal ear. The vestibular H. Bkaurk.oahd, Becheiclus sur Fappareil 
branch supplies the superior and external auditif chez les maniniift;! es, J. de TAiiat. 
ampullae and the macula utriculi, while the (1893); W. BKCHTEnhW, Ueber die innere 
so-called cochlear branch supplies, in addition Abtheilimg des Strickkorpers und den achten 
to the cochlea, the posterior ampulla and the Hirnnerven, Neurol. Centralbl., iv {1885); 
macula sacculi. The last two hranchlcts are Boettcher, Ruckhlicke auf die neueren 
more pr<‘perly separated from the cochleiu* ITnlersucliungen xi. d. Ban der Sahnecke, im 
iK*r\c under the name, ramus mediiis. The Anschluss an eigone Bvol)aclitun;jcn, Arch, 
cochlear i*erve in the strict sense is the chief, f. Ohrenli., xxiv (1886); M. Hkid, Die 
if not the only, nerve of audition, the other centialen Bahncn des Nervus acusticus bei 
blanches being chiefly concerned with the der Katze, Arch. f. Anat. u. Physiol., Anat. 
static sense. Accordingly their central con- Abth. (1891); Die centrale Gehdrleitiing, ibid, 
nections within the brain are very diflerent (1893 ) ; P. C. Larsen, Kin anatomisch- 
fiom those of the cochlear nerve. The gan- physiologischer Beitrag zur Leliie von den 
glion (of Scarpa) of the vestibular nerve lies Ossicula aiiditus, Aiiat. Anz. (1890); F. S. 
in the internal auditory meatus, and the ceii- Lee, The Functions of the Ear and the Lateral 
tral processes of its cells form the vestihuhir, 
nn sial, or anterior root of the auditory nerve, 
whicli enters the brain ventially and cephalad 
of tlie cochlear root, and connects with iminy 
dilTereiit brain centres, but chiefly with the 
cerebellum. Tlie ganglion (spiraJe) of the 
coelilear root li<*s in the axis of the hony 
cochlea. The cential connections of this root 
are oven more intricate than those of the 
vestibular root. In gmicral it may be stated Ursprungs des Nervus acusliciis des Kanin- 
that these fibres first enter cither the dorsal cliens, Arch. f. Psychiat, xvi (1B85); B. A. 
or the ventral coclilear nucleus. The central Banhai.e and H, L. Morse, Phot(‘giaphic 
auditory path extends fnim the vefitral nucleus Illustrations of the Anutoniy of the Human 
by way of the trapezoid body, and from the Ear, together with Pathological Conditions of 
dorsal nueleua by way of the stria^^ acusticae tlic Drum Meinhraiic and Descriptive Text 
(hotli root-filu’os and secondary fibres in each (Philadelphia, 1887); JlAijitER, Uelier d. Ban 
case), to the region of the superior olive, partly desGchdrlahyrinthes,»S[tzber. d.Natnif-Gesell, 
crossed and partly uncrossed. The path then zu Leipzig, xii (1886); G. Hetzius, Das 
goes up by way of the lateral fillet to the Gehdrorgaii d, VVirbelthiere (Stickholm, 
inferior member of the corpora quadrigemina 18S4) ; also Biol. Unteismh., iii and y (1892 
(postgeminum), which appears to be thegeueral and 1893) ; N. Kudinuer, Zur Anatomio und 
centre for the elaboration of higl\er auditory Entwickelung des iniieren Ohres, Monatssch. 
reflexes, and which is absent in animals which f. Ohronh., xxii (1888); L. Sala, Ueber den 
do not possess the cochlea. Its reflex con- Ursprung des Nervus acusticus, Ai'ch. f. Mikr. 
riections are very numerous, notably with Anat., xlii; G. Schwalbe, Lehrb. d. Anat. d. 
lower centres and with the pregeiuinum (optic Siimesorgane (Erlangen, 1887) ; Beitnige zur 
reflex path). Other fibres extend from the post- Anthroi)ologie des Ohres, Festsebrift f. Vir- * 
gemiiium to the corpus geniciilutum meiliale, chow, i ; E. Zuokerkandl, Beitrag zur ver- 
where they terminate among the cells of tins gleicheiiden Aimtomie d. Ohrtrompete, Arch, 
nucleus. The cortical acoustic path begins from f. Ohrenh., xxiii (i886). (h.h.) 

these cells, and terminates in tlie auditory sense II. Sound [Lat. : Ger. Sc/tall ; Fr, 

area in the temporal lobe of tlie cerebral cortex, sm ; Ital. mono. Sound, the stimulation of 
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Line in Fishes, Anioj’. J. of Physu)!., i (1898) ; 
M. V. Lkxhossek, Die Nervciieudigungcii im 
Gehbrorgan,Verh. d. Anat. Gesell., Anat. Anz., 

viii (1893); Nerwneiidigungen in den 
Maculae und Crisbie acuslicae, Anat, llefte, 

ix (1B93) f J- Nhcmack, Maculae und Cristae 
acusticae mit Ehrlicirs Motliylcnblauiiiethofle, 
Anat. llefte, viii (1892); B. Onufrowics, 
Kxperiinenteller Bcitrat/ zur Kenntniss des 
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certiiiij norve-enrliugs of hearing in the ear, 
is due to till' vihration of some portion of 
matter, such as a tuning-fork, n bell, and 
60 on. 

Sounds are divided into two cLisiros — noises 
innl mnsiral notes. It may be shown by 
direct experiment that a noise is due to the 
irregular, interrupted vibration of a portion 
of matter, such as the tearing of a piece of 
paper n- the rattling of a cart-wheel over 
cohble stones. On tlie otlur hand, a musical 
note can be proved to be due to a regular, 
ltninternij)ted vibration of a portion of 
matter, such as that obtained from a streti hed 
string or tuning*lork. The presence between 
the ear of tjie observer and the vihratijig in- 
strument of some furm of matter, such as air, 
water, or a solid bo<ly, is ei'Bejatia] ft»r the 
production of sensation. To analyse, 

tbercfoi-e, difTercnt sounds, it is necesJ'Uiy to 
study dilfeient kinds of vibrations and the 
effect of these vibrations on surrounding 
matter. It may be shown that the most 
general pos.siV»le vibration of matter is what 
is called a e(»mplex one. That is, it may be 
regarded as tVio bup(r[M)sirion of an indetinite 
number of simple harmonic vibrations, such 
as those of simple pendulums. To comjidetely 
understand, therefore, tlie nature of a complex 
vibiatioM, it is necessary to know the com- 
ponent simi le vil;rations, then to determine 
the amplitude and the fiaapieucy of t*ac]i of 
these components, and finally to ol>serve the 
difference in phuse of tlie eoniponent vibra- 
tions, As the result of the vihration of any 
j^oition of matter, such as a tuning-fork or 
a hell, there will he, in general, naves pro- 
duced in the .snnoiiuding medium — air, or 
wh<atever gas is piesent. This is true pro- 
vided the rate of vibration of the body is 
sufficiently rapid ; otlici wise the air or gas 
will not be cojiij^ressed, but will flow round the 
matter as it vihrales. If, however, the vibra- 
tion exceeds a ceitain number in frequency, 
tliere will he coiu press ional waves produced 
in the surroiijiding matter, and these will spread 
away witli a velocity which is chriiacteri.'-tic 
of the medium itself, and wbif.'h is indepen- 
dent of the fre(piency tT the vihration. 

A simple harmonic vibration will produce 
a simple harmonic wave, the amplitude of 
the wave varying directly as the uTiiplitude 
of the vihration. A com])lex vibration will, 
on the other hand, 2>roducc a complex wave, 
which can be analysed into 8 iin})lc harmonie 
waves ill the same manner as acoinjdcx vilua- 
tion can be. The waves will have different 


ft<rms, dciiending not alone on tho component 
vibiatioiis, but also on their phases. These 
waves arc jirojiagated through a medium from 
the vibrating body, and in case they reach tho 
car of a Ijcaring individual, a sonnd senration 
is in general produced. Individuals diHVr, 
howevtT, in their range of hearing, so it may 
happen that the frequemy of the vibration 
has given ris(' to waves wliith are either too 
sliort or too long to affect tlie sense of hearing 
of the individual. 

Corresponding to the peculiarity of the 
waves which reach the ear, it is to he cxjiccted 
that tlierc will he differences in the .sound.^^ 
hoard. Musical nott^s arc distinguished by 
being cither coirqjlcx or simple, and it may 
l)c sho\vn by experiment tliat a simple note is 
in every case due to a simple vibration ; that 
a coni|>lex note is due to a coinj^lex vibration, 
it being noted, however, that differences in 
phase nf the conip()iient vibrations, and there- 
loro of the comjioneiit waves, do not affect tlie 
ebarueter of the .-ound heard. The complexity 
of a given note seems to depend simply on 
the n.iture oi the comjioiient \ibratii>ns, and not 
on their reltitivo jdiases. A complex mdo is 
therefore to be rcgaided as a con»i>lcx sensa- 
tion duo to a simultaneous production of 
simple notes. Simple notes difh;r among 
tliemselves in intensity or loudness, and in 
pitch or shrillness. It is found by experi- 
ment that the greater the amplitude iff the 
original vibration, the louder is the sound ; 
while the gr« atcr the frequency of the vibra- 
tion, the higher is the intch. Two vihration.s 
which have the same fiv([uency will in general 
produce two sounds of the .same pilch. If, 
however, one of tlie vihrating bodies is ap- 
pr« niching the etir or recoding from it, the 
pitch of the sound produced by it is altered. 
This is known as l)o[q)ler*s principle. It is 
shown by theory and veritied l>y experiment 
that if the vibrating body is apimoacliing the 
car, or if tlie heaiing individuul is ajqiroach- 
ing the vibrating body, tlie pitch of the note 
is raked, whereas tlie contrary is true if the 
motions of tlic vibrating body and the heal- 
ing iiidividual are reversed — more vibrations 
reaching the ear in the om^ case and loss in 
the other, than if the body is not ap|>roached. 

In general, of course, the medium sejmrat- 
ing tJie vibi'ating liody^ from the ear is air, 
and in this medium com jiresHioual waves travel 
at a rate wliicli is found by experiment to 
lie very nearly 332 metres per second at a 
temperature of Centigrade. At highor 
temperatures the velocity increases. Tliese 
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waves ill the nir obey the laws common to all 
wave motions. They can be reflijcted by large 
obstacles, thus causing echoes and giving rise 
to the phenoracna of whispering galleries, 
and so on. Tiny can be refracted, diffracted, 
and can be made to mterfore in the same 
inanner as waves in the ether. 

LUtrrature : textbooks of pliysics ; Poyntixu 
and Tn (»MS0N, Sound ; IIi'Lmholtz, Sensa- 
tions of Tone (Eng. trans., Ellis) ; JiAYi^Kioir, 
Theory of Sound ; PiiiSYiui, Ueber die (hen- 
zen d. Tonwahriiehmung (1876) ; Ak. Unter- 
such. (1879); HOflek, Psychologic (1H97). 
95 ff.; DiioBisrH, (Jeberd. musikalische Ton- 
bestimniung und Temp., Abhandl. d. k. sachs. 
Gescll. d. Wiss., ii. ( 1855) 3,5 iT. ; Volkm.\xx, 
Lehrb. d. Psyehol., § 38 ; Bezoi.d, Ueber die 
functionelle Pnifung d. mensclil. Uelidrovgans 
1807); Ibis lldrvermdgen d. Taubsiummen 
1896); Melde, M Ayek, STUMrFjWiedeniann's 
Aunaleu (1898) ; Scuafek. Z«ji(s(;h. f. Psychol. 
(1809); AniiAHAM and Butnin, Zeitscli. f. 
iVychol. (1S98) ; Exnkk, PHiiger'.s Arch., xiii : 
Aui UBAca, \Vi(Hbnfianirs AiinaJen, vi ; Koiil- 
K A r scM i , i b i d . , X ( 1 8 8 o ) ; P F A t : n l) 1 . \ .\i , S i t /.be r . « 1 . 
Wien. Akiul, ii \ 1877) i BiUH:ke, ibid. (188.^); 
Mach, L otos (1873); Appcnn, UeluT Walirneh- 
inmig tielbi* Tr.io (1889); flEKliART, Uehcr 
<1. 'roidehiv, Werke, vii, 224 ff. ; Left, 
Phil(*s, Stud., iv ; Schi^chmaxoav. ibid., v ; 
TiOUKNZ, ibid., vi ; M aktius, il/id., vi ; 
SciiULZi:, ibid,, xiv ; Beitrage, 

iv ; Komo, Quel'iiies exptTicJicc.s (raeoustiqiie 
(1882) ; M AYEK. Aincr. J, of Sci. (1874), Adii ; 
Philos. Mag., xlix ; ScHWAinzE, JJaiidb, d. 
Olm-nh., i; Paktu, Zcitsch, f. Ohieidi. 
(1887), xvii ; WiKN, Wiedemann's Annalen, 
xxxvi; ZwAAHDKMAKKK, Zeitscli. f. Psvchol., | 
vii ; Meyer. il»id., xi. (.i.f.a.) 

III. Aujutory (or HivVki.xg) Sensation : 
Uer. (^tih'^rschi fijiwhrnfj \ I’r. St iKutlon andi- 
tire\ Ital. senna zioiie u<i it iva. Auditory seiiSa- 
tionsfall into two ^rmt groups; scnsatiojjs of 
tone and sensations of noise. In actual .x- 
2'ierience, the two are combined in the most 
various Wiiys, though not so constantly as 
are tlie visual sei sations of cobair-tone and 
brightness. The stiimdus to tlic S‘MiK:ttiou 
of noise is a single aperiodic niovernent — a 
shock -of the air ]>aiticl s; or, il this move- 
ment he physically impossible, a small number 
of wave iimveinentB, of which all but a vei y 
few are exceedingly weak. The stimulus 
for tone is a simple periodic vibratory move- 
mei.t of the air j»articles, continued for a 
Cel tain length of time. The pliysical limit 
between luuse and tone lies at about two 


complete vibrations ; that hetwetm noise and 
a tone recognizer! as of a detenu i Mate pitch 
at five t » sixteen vihiatious- 

The dif-criminafioii of tone is liest in the 
middle region of thti musical scale, decreasing 
ah(»ve and below. Kulpe lias estimated the 
total number of disci iminable tones at 1 1,000 ; 
(hat of simple nois s — thougb tliia laf ter o.sti- 
mate is very uncertain — at 600. Tin- limits 
of tonal li-aiing are usually set at ^16 and 
30,000 vibratiiuis j.er st'coiid ; but tbe posll ion 
of the in>pei- boundaiy mm^t, in lie* light of 
recent Work, be very conr-i;deral>] y lowered. 
Music (9. V.) empl<*ys less ibaii too tones; 
and the reasons lor the Sf b-ctlon of these coii - 
s^titute MU important psychologicifl pro.blein. 

Tones form a one dimon.>innul manifold, 
wdiich call hiudly ]>e represented iji a geo- 
mctrical figure. A straigiit line d<.es juslict* 
Die cojitiuuity of tlu^ scale, Init not to 
the degrees of Fi’SiO.v (<].v. 1 of its terms. A 
spiral figure used by Drobisch sljows the re- 
lation of each fundamental to its octaAm, biit 
suggests that the approximation is gradual 
and Constant, whicli is not the. case. 

'riio following theories of auditory sensation 
have more or less cummey : — 

(1) Tiie Helmho'tZ' lieiir^eu Theory Tlie 
cro8*^- si rings <»f tlie basilar membrane function 
as a series of n-sonators — or tbe l ackiioard 
of a piano. Each string is s\»ecitleall\ tuned 
to a single wave-mov'einent r.f the air iiarticlis. 
tliongli it may vibrate weakly to neigldMUiring 
vibratiomrates. JVats aiis«* wlu n the fibres 
interine<liate between tlu se (d t he two primary 
tones are tbrowm into interfering A"ibrat*‘ry 
raovemenis, and can occur only ‘ when tiie two 
exciting tones lie near enough to tlie prime 
tone of the sympalheiic body for the latter to 
be .sot into si usddo s\ mpa(i:e.t.io. vibration to 
both the tones u.scd.’ ( 'oinbination tune.s are 
the result of the a. "V tu metrical oscillations 
of the dium and o.-sicles of the ear. Noise 
sensjitions are set up tlirougli the basilar 
membrane, as tones are, by their own stimulus. 
The general tl.eory has hecn confirmed by tliC 
p;ov)f of partial tone-deal ne>s, i. e. deafness to 
a portion or poj iiona of tlu.‘ musical scale. Sec 
Tune Islanus. 

(2) The Rutherford. Waller Theory. Thi.s 
may 1 h* called the Melephone,’ as liclmliolfz' 
is tile ‘ piano tlu ory. The lui.'^ilar membrano 
is set swinging by eA^ery htimulus, thougb 
more in some parts than in tithrrs, and thus 
gives ‘ acoustic pivsauie pivtti rns ’ bctwevui the. 
tK-cloria and the subjacent field of cell-liairs. 
The cells transmit the stimulation unaualysed 
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to the brain, as the telephone transmits the 
sound of tlie voice. I 

(3) Ebbinghaiis* modification of Helmholtz’ 
theory affords a simpler explanation of 
beats and combination tones. In the first 
place, a tone sensation corresponds to the vibra- 
tion of a mini her of basilar strings; the 
Specific Enekgy (q. v.) of each string — the 
Helmholtz di?ctrine of one string for each 
tone — is, in so far, given up. Secondly, every 
air wave tets in motion not only its own 
string but also, by the foriuatiou of nodes, 
other strings that are tuned to its harmonics. 
These assumptions enable Ebbingbaus to relate 
beats to combination tones, and to explain the 
relative intensity of the latter. 

Noteworthy are further: (i) Wundt’s tlieory 
of a direct oscillatoiy stininlation of the 
ac(m>tic nerve {PhysioL Psychol., 4th ed., 
L 47^5); (ii) Macii’s theory of two specific 
energies d, Enififindungen, I2i): 

(iii) Hermann’s and Kbnig’s critiques of 
Helmholtz (Ilcmiaim, Pjliiyers Arch., xlix, 
Ivi ; Kbnig, Qnclriuts exiicrv/tices d'acouMique, 
chap, ix) ; (iv) Meyer s sketch of a new theory 
{ZeUi/ch. f. Psychol. j 1897; Bcifr. z, Ak u. 
Mmilm ss., 1898; Fjl ihjers A rch . , 1899); 
also citations under Heats ; (v) Stumpf s 
assumption of a specific noise energy, and 
doctrine of (simple) tone colour (TarqjHyclKh 
logic, ii). 

For special definitions see Timujie, Noisk, 
Tone, Pitch, Intekvai., Heath, and ("ombina- 
TiuN Tone. 

JAlerature : EnnixonAr.s, F’sychologie, 3 1 3 ; 
Helmholtz, Seiisationsof Tone, 1 45; Wallee, 
Human PJiysiol., 461 ; Pilaseena, Theory of 
Sound (Ttiil original, 1875); »Stumpf, Ton- 
psychologie, i, ii ; Hensen, in Hormaiins 
Hand!), d. Physiol, iii. 2 ; especially Noel, art. 
Audition in iliehet’s Diet, tie Physiol, (with 
extensive bibliography) ; also Bibliog, G, 
a, u, and the authorities cited above, (e.b.t.) 

Hearing (defects (>f) : Gor. IlordefeJcte ; Fr. 
defauts ih l oiue (or auilitifs) ; Ital. difeiti 
ddV udito. Defi^ets of hearing, like those of 
vision, consist in a deficient capacity to obtain 
the cliiiracteii>tio forms of distinction and 
information normally yielded by the tense. 
Of. Deafness and the Deaf. 

Tlie factors of auditory perception are 
fewer and ampler, and contain a smaller 
element of intei-pietation than do those of 
vision. The characteristic foims of informa- 
tion yielded by the sense of hearing are the 
presence of sounds, their direction, their 
lou<lncss, their pitch, their quality, their 


duration, and the endless varieties and com- 
binations of these, ol which speech, music, 
and noises are composed. Any ttrious defect 
in the detection of sounds is called deafness, 
which may be paitial or total. In partial 
deafiiess, sounds of low intensity are not 
hettrd, but those of a greater intonsif y may be 
distinctly perceived. If the sound is of con- 
stant loudness, its intensity will vary in an 
inverse ratio with the distance from the ear. 
To illnstniti' l)y a common test : if a watch 
which can be heard by the normal ear at 36 
inches was heaid by a defective ear only at 
12 inches, the hearing power would be said 
to be 12:36 or 1:3. Cf. Tests (psycho- 
physical). Tests of the ability to distinguish 
between sounds of different intimsity show 
a considerable variation iu different indi- 
viduals, some of whom undoul)tedly p)S8eBS 
a subnormal amount of such di^c■rirain;^tive 
sensibility. In regard to defects of pitch, cases 
occur in wliich tlie car, while deaf to sounds of 
certain pitches, is sensitive to lower or higher 
cues. This condition is termed Tone Deaf- 
ness (q.v.), or a SOI da. The l ange of pitcli- 
hcaring may he tested with regard to the 
highest audible tones by a (biltoirs whistle 
or by a set of steel bars, and tbi- lowest tones 
by Appunn’s forks. Tones wbicli are audible 
to some ears are quite beyond tho range for 
others; some ])ersonB fail to hear the chirp of 
a cricket, or the squeak of a mouse. 

Bimilarly, there is a great variation among 
individuals in regard to the ability to appiv- 
ciate musical effects and distinctions (largely 
a matter of pitch, interval, and quality). A 
considerable number are non-juusit^al, or de- 
fective in musical hearing; but these dis- 
tinctions, like most qualitative changes, are 
[incapable of accurate dctcriiiiiiiition. Cf. 
AMUbiA. Ditlieulties in the dettuTuination of 
the direction of sounds have bec?n noticed, 
and Imve been traced to diseases which affect 
one ear alone, or the two ears unequally. 

There are conditions of e.\altt?d or exag- 
gerated hearing (hyperchusis or hyptra^sthesia 
umiatica) in wldch tones and noises pn.'duce 
more than their usual effect, owing to an 
irritable or sensitive condition of the nervous 
system ; as iu fevers, brain disease, &c. Of 
anomalous forms oj’ hearing may lie mentioned 
the subjective pulsating sounds, termed <in- 
nitus ] a double hearing in which each sound 
seems to he heard twice ; paradoxical hearing 
in which hearing is better when a consider- 
able noise (as in a railway train) is present ; 
and several forms of subjective hearing. Hear- 
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ing may take plnco not only through the 
normal conducting incchanifim from the tym- 
panum to the acoustic nerve, but indirectly 
through the skull; such conduction by the 
hones is of importance in the diagJiosis of 
the nature of auditory defect. 

Literat.ure\ Gkubkk, Diseases of the Ear 
(Eng. trails.; 2ijd ed., 1893); llucK, Diseases 
of tlie Ear (3rd ed., 1 898) ; Love ai.d AnnisoN, 
Deaf-Mutism (1896), chap, ii; citations made 
above, and under Deafness. (j j.) 

Heart [AS. heorLe\ ; Ger. Ihrz \ Fr. cmur ; 
Ital. ct/-orc. A }ioll(»w muscular oigan, in the 
path of blood oi* iMuphatic vessels, whose 
rhytlimic contractions, beats, furnish the 
initial motive force for movement of blood or 
lymph, lleaits may be Biniple, tubular or 
saccular, iir chambered. (c.f.u.) 

Heat andCold Senaations : secTKM peha- 

TUIiE SeN.-ATI<»N. 

Heat Spot : Ger. W(irrm})Uiikt ; Fr. foini 
chawl ; Ital. imnto termico di calore. Hee 
Tem i'Eratube Spot. 

Heathen [Gr. a body of men, tribe, 
niit ioii]: Yr.pmm; lUii. jHiyano, 

T> the Jews ; those who bad no knowledge of 
the true God. 

Just os among the Gre<‘ks a distinction 
giadually grt'w up lietween Greeks and bar- 
barians, so amongst the Ilebiews a similar 
Ci'iilrast (k'Vrloped between tlic Jews and the 
‘ nat ions ' (6'oim). While the former contrast 
was based on the idea that the Greeks alone 
enjoyed tla* oiiportunities amid which a truly 
human life coukl be led, the latter depended 
upon a religious diflerenee. The heathen wore 
thr»se who bad no knowledge of tlie true God. 
This contrast naturally ami inevitably passed 
over into C’bristianity ; and although Chris- 
tianity broke down tlie racial exclu.-iveness of 
the Ji'Ws, yet, a:s the Church grew up, a similar 
attitude towards the heathen was produced. 
As a mal ter of fact, on a true interpi‘ctution of 
Christianity, the contrast is, not of race, but 
of inner spirit, of ethical attitude. 'Hut tlie 
teudeucy to look down upon non-Cbristiaus, 
and even to persecute them — a tendency wholly 
at variauco with the Christian .spirit — has 
never been overcome altogether. 

In modern scientific investigations of the 
history of religions, the word lieathen, wlien 
it is eni2>loYed, is commoidy used to indicate! 
a very low form of religion, something that l 
can be called religion only by an extension of 
the term which it is diilicult to warrant. 

Literature : see Religion (evolution 
of). (R.M.W.) 


Heaven [etymology uncertain ; possibly 
Lat. camerra, a chamber, or cajpere, to hold] : 
Ger. J/immel ; Fr. del (cieux) ; Ital. etdo. 
Strictly, the abode of God ; the place whence 
Christ came, and to w'hich he returned ; the 
lilace 2)rt.*pared for the saved. 

For pliib iso2>l»y ii has no prominent interest, 
for it connects God with a definite locality, 
and is therefore a concession to tlnit antliropo- 
morpUisiu whicli falls to Iw consi<lerej,l rather 
by history anri science of religions than by 
philosophy. It ouglit to be added that many 
of the theological conjectures on the subject 
are W’ithout warrant in Sci iptuiv ; and natur- 
ally so, for the matter offers fiee play etjunlly 
to my^tic spiritualism and to gross realism. 
See Esc UATO LOGY. 

LiUruture : Salmond, in Hastings’ Diet, of 
the Hible ; Dornek, Hist, of Christ. Doctilne 
(Eng. trans.), iv. 415 f, both giving full 
literature. (r.m.av.) 

Hedoxiic (i) and Hedouics (2) [Or. 
pleasure] : Ger. Last- und (.Wdast-hrim/md 
(i), Lust'' Unlust-lehre (2) ; Fr. agrcMe vu 
pcnible (i)y theorie de la senstbiWe {2): Ital. 
edonico (i ), edonofoyiu (.suggt*.sted — E.M.) (2), 

(1) Having pleasurable or painful C(*louriug. 

(2) The science of pleasurable and painful con- 
ditions of consciousness. 

Allhougli by derivation hedonic refers to 
ple.a.sure only, its use for both pleasurable and 
painful states is now- well established. It is, 
therefore, not necessary to udoj>t algedonic 
and algedonicB for this twofohl reference, as 
Marshall {Pain, Pleasure, atid Aestbetics, 9) 
suggests, seeing that pleasurable siifliciei.tly 
well covers tbe narrower meaning of Lcdonic. 

The science of hedonios treats of tlie nature 
of pleasuraUe and painful states of mind, 
their vaiiatiuns and development, their causes 
and effects, both mental and physical, &c. 

Literature: see Pain and Pleasurk. 

vJ.M.n., G.F.S.) 

Hedonic Tone : Ger. Lust und U ulust ; 
Fr. plaisir et peiae, elemenl hcdoniiiufi (sug- 
gested); Ital. dmnento exlemistico. The colour- 
|iug of pleasure or pain attaclung to a state 
of mind of any kind. See the recommendation 
made under Affective Tone. 

Following the broad connotation of hedonic 
as covering both pleasure and pain, hedonic 
tone serves as a substantive to that adject ive» 
It is better than feeling tone, suggested by 
Stout, seeing that has tlie meaning given it 
by Wundt (translation of GefUhlston). See 
Affective Tone. It is also better than 
algedonic tone, for tbe same reason that 
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bedonic and beclonics are better than alge- 
doiiic and algedonics (Marshall). There is a 
tendency to abbreviate the phrase into ‘ tone * 
and ‘ toned/ as * tone of sensation ’ (Baldwin), 

* pleasurably toned' (Stout), but that may 
lead to confusion with affective tone, and 
should not be done. The objection to the 
compound term pleasure pain (Marshall) is 
that it does not allow the distinction between 
hedonic tone and the sensations of pleasure and 
pain, which many j)sychologists insist upon. 
Sec al^^o Pain and Pleasuhe, and Feed- 
ing. In French Element affect if is often used, 
but it fails, as ‘affective element' fails in 
English, to mark the distinction between 
feeling tone and bedonic tom* ; and we recom- 
mend tlnit if be reserved for the former. 

Literature: Stout, Analytic Psychol., i. 121 f.; 
Makshall, Pain, Pleasure, and Aesthetics, 
chap, i ; Baldwin, Handb. of Psychol., Senses 
and Intellect, 114; Fe(?ling and Will, chap, v; 
and the citations under tlio terms refeired 
to. (j.M.n., o.r.s.) 

Hedonism : Ger. Hi dimismm ; Fr. hklo' 
nisme\ Ital. Tlu? theory that plea^ 

sure h the ultimate standard (or eonstitueiit) 
of nniial value. See Ethical THEOitiES, and 
Eud.\kmonism. (w.h.s.) 

Hegel, Georg Willielm Friedrich. 
(1770-1831.) Bom at Stuttgart, he entered 
the \)niYorsity at Tubingen as a student of 
tlieology, receiving a master s tiegree in jdiilo- 
SMpliy, 1790. fn tliis same year Scbelling 
entcied the univei>ity at the age of sixteen, 
and seems to Ijave stimulated Hegel to greater 
activity. Hegel bad already read Bousstau, 
and huew soTiiefliing of the Wolffian philosoj iliy. 
In 1793 he left Tubingen, and bccamea private 
mtor in a family at Berne. He wrote a lile 
of Christ, .vtudied Kant and lk*ijjauiin Con- 
stant, and read for the first time Fichte's 
Wissenscliaftdehrey wljich had just appeared. 
Tn 1797 lie became a tutor at Frankfort, and 
there read Plato and Sextus Empiricus. In 
1801 lie removed to Jena, and began lecturing. 
Closing bis lectui es at Jena in 1 8c6,on account 
of the war, he edited a newspaper iji Bamberg 
until 1808, when he took charge of the 
gymnuf^inm at Nuremberg. Tn 1816 he be- 
came proft saor of philosophy at Heidelberg. 
In 1818 be removed to Berlin to take the place 
left vacant by Fichte's death. Died at Berlin. 
iSee tlie following lopicB. 

Hegelianism or Hegelism. After 
Hegel (q.v.). See Hegel's Teiimixology 
( especially II), 1 dealism, Kpistemolooy, 
PuiLOtiOPiiY, and METAPinsics. 


Hegel’s Terminology (in relation to 

the Hegelian Philosophy). 

I. Genehal Nature and Origin op 
Hegel's Terminology. 

Amongst the thinkers who, since Aristotle, 
have undertaken to work out a relatively 
independent terminology adequate to the 
complexity and to the organization of a com- 
plete pbilo.sophical system, Hegel occupies a 
vejy prominent ])lace. His terms are chosen, 
on the wliole, with a very careful regard to 
hi.s own c(Titr}il theories. They are, in a 
number of instances, decidedly novel. Where 
they are familiar terms, their meaning is 
altered to such a characteiistic doctrine of 
tlie system, according to which the process, or 
otbei’ object which Hegel names by any term, 
is the fulfilment, or ‘truth,' i. e. the complete 
ex])rossion, of the meaning and purpj)se of 
the processes familiarly known under the same 
name. The method of nomenclature thus 
indicated is viewed by Hegel bimsolf as 
justified by general practice; ainl so far this 
seems indeed plain, since a familiar source 
of technical names is the deliberate employ- 
ment of an already ffitni liar teiiu in a meaning 
which is not onl}" specialized, but speidalized 
tliiough an empliai^is laid upon t<'nd(*ncies or 
))urpose« latent in the }>02>uh\r usjige. In 
ITeger.s case, however, this fashioi» of creating 
his own terminology, hy employing familiar 
terms in new ways, is rendered decidedly more 
baffling than usual by the tw'ofold fact: (i) 
that the terms whose seurie is thus transfoiined 
are already old technical terms, of a past usage 
no longer vaui.e, but, as Hegel himself holds, 
lather too abstractly sharj> in definition ; ami 
(2) that the change fn>m the traditiojial usage 
is frequently very considerable, and coiicenis 
sojue of the most (^iTgiiial features of the 
Heg<*lian system. The result is tliat brief 
summaries of tlie philosophy of Hegel, in his 
own terminology, are, as tins first case illus- 
tiates, extremely misleading; and many of 
the most familiar criticisms of liis sy.steni as 
* panlogism,' as reducing life to ‘ mere 
thought,' as retrognlzing ‘no reality but the 
thinking process,' or as ‘identifying the philo- 
soj)hi/ing intelligence with the absolute, ' 
whatever may be the ultimate justifioatioii of 
there criticisms, actually express, as they occur, 
mere imj)ressions resulting from such a view 
of the whole system, obtained witliout grasp- 
ing the sense of its terms. In any case it 
is not at all easy to restate Hegelian defini- 
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tiosB, without BUTiimarizizig the whole of the 
Logik. 

As for the Bources and devtlopmeiit of 
ITegel's terminology, a considerable propor- 
tion of his terms aie of course Aristoteliaii 
and scholastic in origin, although then usually 
much intlucnced by tlie Kantian usage, A 
portion are specifically Kantian terms. An- 
otln r portion are of distinctly independent and 
Gennaii origin. A considerable influence of 
poj>ular usage appears (in sucb cases as ai//- 
heheii). Jlcgel was fond, like Plato and 
Aristotle, of etymological cc^rumcnts on the 
8Upl)o.s(‘d origin and incaning of his terms; 
and in view of the state of the scimicc of 
language at the lime, his etymologies are 
offcrn decidedly aibilraiy. Deliberate plays 
upon words are also frequent. At the point 
where we first meet with IJtgers teehnical 
vocalmlary in any really live ex)>rcs.sion, viz. 
in tlic Phnnoinenolo'jie (Us (j!eist*>s (1807), it 
ajjpears vciy fully developed, although not a.s 
rich as later in ilie Lo(ji 1 c, In tlie former 
work, some of the calegoi Ics (e.g. Wirklichkeitj 
us Opposed to IJasrin, <S:c.) are not 

uniformly used in tJie pregnant reuse later 
obtaining, and a certain jiianoer of vaguer or 
of more poetically formed terms or phrases do 
not later reappear ; while, on the other hand, 
the relative \)Ovcrty of the categories of the 
J*h(hwinen>)lo>^fie has Ijccu a freipicnt topic of 
complaint, especially amt»ngst the Hegelian 
critics of that work. The Logik^ in its lojiger 
form, was tiist published 1 812-1 6, Jii the 
Knvgkloinidie <hr Phifoso]thisvhen 
sc/aij'feu (1st cd. 1817, 2nd cd. 1827), the 
general .^taiement of the whole system, together 
witii its jjsychological, etiiioal, theological, and 
other terminology, ap])cars, I 

II. Fl’NUAMENTAli FriAHtniES OP THE SySTEM 
AS DETEKMINJNO TilE TekMINOLOGY. 

a. If we now approach a little more closely 
our ta.sk of explaining the main features of 
Hegelian usage, a few preliiniuary ohservatioiis 
as to the system, viewed us a w’liole, will help 
UH. To know, with Hegtd, as witli many otlier 
thinkers, is a process involving two factors, 
namely, the factor usually called experience, 
and a factor including various constructive 
proci^Bses, of lower or of higher gnadcs. The 
distinguishing features of Hegers doctrine 
de|>eiKi upmi three central tiieses : (i) that 
the factor usiujlly called experience, and the 
other factor (Kant’s ‘spontaneity' of tlie 
thinking process), cun never he sundered, hut 


are universally present, in all grades of know- 
ledge, however low' or bigb^ (2) that the 
lower stage s of tljc knowing process itself are 
identical in their essential nature with the 
higher, so that the various grades of knowledge 
usuall}' distinguished as ps^rrejttionj under- 
siwadiruj^ rejletiion^ reason , &c., arc iiiot 
essentially din'erciil mental processes, but are 
merely successive pliases in tlie evolution of 
a single piocess ; ( 3) that tlie know ing process, 
in llie.se its jiliaats, in its evolution, afld in its 
entire constitution, not only precisely corre- 
sponds to, but is identical with, the essential 
nature ol‘ the wot Id, the t)bjcct or true being, 
which is known, so tltat not only the theory 
of knowledge cannot be separated from 
j metaphysic, but also the theory of the con- 
i stitution of the universe is blentical with the 
tlieory of tlie process by which we come to 
know the univeise. All tlie.se theses are, in 
a measure, common to the idealism of Ficlite, 
Scheliing, and Hegel; but Hegel's working 
out of the theory is in many ways ditVerent 
from that of his idealisti*- contmuptrai ies. Of 
these three tluBC>, lh«‘ first is the. one most 
commonly misunderstood i>y ojqxments of tlit; 
diale<tic metliod (e. g. by Tiendclcnburg, in 
the hitter's famous eritici.sin in his Logische 
Urdersncl(imgen). It lias heen svipjKiscd by 
such critics tluit Hegt ‘1 deliberately intended 
to deduce the empirical element in knowledge 
wholly from the other, or spontaneous, iactor 
of ‘ pure thought’; and Hegel liasbei ii blamed 
for failing in this essonlially hopeless entcr- 
})rise. Ihit the crithisin is founded upon a 
mistaken interpretation of Hegers perfectly 
explicit statement of his position, as will 
easily appear from wdiat follows. 

b. Since knowledge and itsohjoct, wdiat Hegel 
])inl^el^ ultimatidy ini ans by thought and by 
being, are not only thus corielative, l>ut in 
essence identical, the expo ition oi the system 
in the Logik iiatinally proceeds in such a form 
as to Ining this result as clearly as possible 
to light. Quite apart from tlie tociniicalities 
of the method, its spirit may in general be 
siunmarizetl by saying that, in our philo- 
copliers opinion, all the necessary concepts 
W'hich lie at the basis of human science, the 
categoiies of our thought, can bo made riglitly 
to apjiear as themselves particular stages in 
the tme process whose general character has 
ju.st lieen pointed out. Tlio Logik itself will 
1)0 the system of these conetpts, wdth an 
account of the way in which higlier concepts 
are rationally evolved out of lower ones. Of 
every one of these concepts it will be true, 
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according to the general thescB of the theory 
before us, that it is at once a concept of 
a type or grade of object, and a concept of 
a stage of knowledge. But not always will 
this double aspect be easy to seize as we 
consider any one concept in question. Tlie 
objective and subjective meanings, as we here 
might call them, belonging to the various 
terms, will be always pre ent ; but sometimes 
the stage in the evolution of knowledge 
represer:ted by the concept in question will 
be in itself eithei* too objective or too sub- 
jective, and sometimes the mere accidents of 
traditional usage will direct the leader’s mind 
too much to one side or the other of the 
meaning, Exanipks of categories that, by 
virtue ol* the stage of evolution which tliey 
represent, undertake to be categories of fact 
rather than categories of knowledge, we 
furnislied by such terms as Sein, Dasdn^ 
Exlstenz^ Dimj^ Kigmsrluifty &c. Examples 
of categories that are explicitly categories of j 
the knowing process, are represented by the I 
teims Urtlieil and Sdilusm^ i. c. judgment and] 
sgllogisiH, ^lore neutral terms, which in j 
coinmou usn^e, or at certain stages of thej 
act iia) bistoi y of pliib>sn|)liic;vl discussion, have | 
had both their objective and subjective 
meanings euipluuized, aie das Allgemeine and 
xUe Idee. For tiie Platonic ideas were 
originally pujely objective trutlis ; and the 
reality of univei sals lias often been discussed. 
The teim Refection is an iiiteiesting example 
of a term >vhieli first suggests to the reader’s 
mind tlie process of sulijectivereHection, while 
Hegel fiequently emphasizes its ohjective 
metuiing as a name for a real process. As 
ft fact, so far as tlie stage in the evolution of 
the subject' matter at any point permits, all j 
tlie teims alike are intended to apply hath to 
stageKS of what tradition calls the subjective 
knowing process, and to grades of what are 
ui-UiiUy regarded as external objects or pro- 
cesses. Thus Hegel speaks of judgment and 
syllogism (Urtheil aiul ^Schluss) as objective 
procci'ses, present in natuie or in history, 
frequently upplving the former of these two 
terms to name processes of differentiation and 
division (especially those occuiring on higher 
conscious levels), and the lattei- to nam»! 
pixx esses of reorganization and of tlie recon- 
ciliation of divided tendencies. This tendency 
in HegePs tennirndogy, while its just ifieat ion, 
to the author s mind, forms one of the theses 
of the system, often gives his language, to one 
who first meets it, a fautastje, or at all events 
an allegorizing, ap|X5a ranee, which does not 


easily pass away, but which in any case must 
be regarded as a result of the author’s de- 
liberate intent, so far as it illustrates the 
general theses of the unity of Sein and 
heuken. 

III. The Dialectical METiror; Qenebai^ 
Features. 

a. The method of procedure by which Hegel 
passes from tlie lower to the higher stages, in 
the development of lus Logik, is of course the 
most characteristic feature of the entire sys- 
tem. Tliis is the famous dialectical method. 
Stated still apart from its technical details, 
it takes two principal forms. The first form 
♦ specially applies to categories that are de- 
fective by lieing too abstract, and that lay 
too much stress upon tlie objective aspect of 
the tnith which they contain. Tliey, in 
general, arc more or less entirely the cate- 
gories of Immediacy ( Unmittelharleit)^ or, iu 
other words, are categories of the Avorlil viewed 
as fact, or as datum. They are, by the general 
doctrine of tlie system, imperfect categories', 
liightly criticizeil, they are therefore to li^td 
to higher categories. The process of accom- 
plishing this eml is a process of showing that 
the fact- world is really a w^irld of relations 
amongst facts, or that its truth is reiutire. so 
that what a given category attempts to di fine 
as a alone, or as 6 alone, tun.s out, upon 
nnalvHs, to mean a related to h. Thhs ivlation 
of a to b aLso appears to our author’s mind as 
a fact that we grasp only in tlie transition 
( Uehergavg) from a to h ; so tlmt in general 
we find that, if we first try to hold a alone, 
and then to determine what a means, we dis- 
cover, often to our surprise, and generally" 
with a clear sense of some contradiction thus 
brought to light, that a means //, either as 
one of its own aspects or (esiiecially in the 
lower and therefore less stable categories) as 
something opposed to a itself, into wdiich a 
nevertheless turns under our veiy hands, as 
we endeavour to state its meaning. . Ilereiqion, 
we obsiTve that the true a can be defined 
only by taking explicit account of only by 
transition froin one ♦•ategory to the other, 
and only by tVie further explicit recognition of 
the unity {Rinlmt) of a and b in something 
whose nature apjieurs as one involving the 
afor4»said a related to b. This new unity, 
made explicit, now gets some name, let us 
say c, and appears as a higher oategoiy of 
the series, which, in general, will have to be 
treated in the same fashion. The Einheif 
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itself of a and h does not mean their simple 
identification; but just as any one space 
before us involves both light and left direc- 
tions, or both u[) and down, and *ife thus the 
unity of up and down, right and left, without 
involving the mere confusion of these various 
directions, so iu c, a and h are brought into 
unity, without our now losing sight of tlieir 
diilerences, which the whole procedure has 
only made more explicit, Tiie contradiction 
latent in trying to define a alone has thus 
been first brought to light, and then suhhited 
or aufty hohm. 

6. A simple exam]>le of this form of the 
dialectical method is found at the ont.-et of; 
the Phimomenologie, wliere common stuse is 
challeiigi d to point out some object which is 
certainly known for what, in our expeiieiice, 
it is. The first answ’cr undertaken by com- 
mon sense is: T/tia object^ viz, the object 
that 1 liere and now see or touch ; This is 
knoivn to me directly. Hegel’s reply is : But 
what is this object 1 What does this mean 1 
He then points out, in various W'ays, that the 
name, this, ipso facta^ ap[)lieK to any object 
w'liatever found in experience, so that, instead 
of reporting its knowledge of a single fa<t as 
such, common sense has to define its know- 
ledge, so iiir, as the nn^st general, vague, and 
indi linite knowledge possible, a more kmwv- 
ledge ot thisnvss in general, or of a somewhat 
here and now; so that this^ merely as thisj 
means as yet anything, or as good as nothing. 
TIic result, BO far as it here concerns us, is, 
that the only kno>vable objects are much moi’e 
than merely single facts given as such, viz. as 
this. Tlie known (»hjccts of experience in- 
volve relations hetweeui this and that, note 
and then, here and there, and are accordingly 
interrelated masses of differentiated experi- 
ence — e. g. an object seen against a back- 
ground, or a thing which is one by virtue of 
and ill contrast to its many qualit es, &c. 

The other form of the dialectical method 
often involves, at the precise point wdierc it 
occurs, less ap])arent paradox, largely because 
W'e are better prepared for it when its stage 
is reaclieil. It is, moreover, of a type more 
gt ijeially characteristic of moflcrn idealistic 
systems, whether Hegelian or not. it is used 
wlien our categories luive I’eached some more 
explicitly subjective stage, w'hen the relativity 
of our world is already l ecognized, and wdieii 
the purimse is to show that the subjective 
meaning in quest i<vn is also an objective mean- 
ing, or that our more explicitly ideal pro- 
cesses are also expressive of the essence of 


absolute facts. Here the metliod in general 
consists in showing that the development 
of the ideal process, and of all tlie complex 
interrclatiuiKships which this involves, is itst lf 
a fact, a law of trulii, relatively independent, 
through its very uuivci sality. of the single 
subjective stages through which it has be- 
come explicit, BO that, in discovering the 
inevitable chaiactcr of a given process of 
thinking, we have discovered the only truth 
that, at this stage, there is to know. This 
truth now becviuies once more, in a higher 
sense, unrnitfelbar or immediale. We now 
expe rience its actnality. This form of the 
dialectical method is used in Ilt gers restate- 
ment of tlie ontological proof of God’s 
existence ; it a]»p ars very not^lhly iu the 
transition from Suhjektivitdt to Ohjrktivitdt in 
the third part of the Lojik. In general it is 
used against scc[)(ic8, against Kant, against 
Fichte, and against subjectivism of all sorts. 
In substance it consists in saying, first, 
that some point of view', or ideal consti uctioii, 
has now given us u demand, or a fully 
developed need, for a certain system of cou- 
ceptioiiB, or of relatioiiships, a, h, c, </, &c. ; 
secondly, that the question hereupon arises, 
whether any objective truth coi responds to 
this ideal demand ; and thirdly, that, care- 
fully considtred, the ideal demand, hy its 
v<Ty universality and necessity, has shown 
itself to cover the whole ground which any 
object could here occupy, so that the fully 
grown Beyriff is itself the object sought, the 
curtain is the picture, and the tlumght is the 
being. The basis for this use of tlie dialec- 
tical metliod is the same as tliat employed by 
any iclealist who intends to show that the 
completed meaning of a systi'm of ideas is 
identical with all that the inimi seeks in 
looking for object ivo truth. 

These two forms of the dialectical method, 
although developed with great thorough ness 
and originality by Hegel, are in origin not 
at all peculiar to himself. The two prin- 
ciples involved, viz. That facts are kaonuble 
only as mterrelated, and That the universal 
laws of ideal jwocesses, taken toaetfwr with the 
j/roeesses which embody these lutvSf are cijuiva- 
le^it to all that is 2 >royi<;rZ// to be meatit by 
reality^ are not uufuiniliar to students of 
philosophy, quite apart from Hegt d’s system.^ 
The |HicuIiar rolatiou which Hegel hrouglit to 
pass between these princijiles and the logical 
principles of identity, contradiction, and 
excluded middle, has led to consideiable 
misunderstanding, and the form of stutement 
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has rendered the system difficult to survey in 
its whole ness. 

Literature: Tkendelekbubg, Ueber die 
dialoktifeche Methode, in vol. i of Logische 
U liters uchungen ; J. Ellis MacTaogabt, 
Studies in the Hegelian Dialectic; Geomges 
Noel, La Logique de Hegel ; Wallace, Prole- 
gomena to Hegel's Logic (2iid ed.), are among 
the best discussions of the special topic here 
ill quesHoii. Trendelenburg’s view has been, 
for Hegel's critics, extremely influenlial, and 
is Very skilfully stated, despite its defects. 

IV. The Most General Terms op the 

System; Experience op the Dialectic 

Process.^ 

In following the various stages of the 
dialocticul ]nocet8, one meets with a good 
many terms which are repeatedly used, not to 
detiiie any of the individual categories, but 
to characterize the presuppositions and occur- 
rences which are more or less universal 
throughout tlie pi*oce 83 . These may here best 
be taken, first iu order, as the most general 
terms of the (jutire system. 

a. The word uumittelhar, or immediate, as 
employed by Hegel, is the first of the terms of 
most general use in the system. This term 
primarily refers both to tlie lyresenee and to 
the apparent laedz of relationsh ips wiiicli first 
seem to characterize objects when taken as 
sense takes them, or when viewed as a falsely 
iibstniet thinking views them. Aristotle’s 
propositituis cm lied a^tna wosild be viewed by 
Ilcgtd as also relatively imineiliate, but Heecl 
applies tlie word to umuerous other objects. 
Rut immediate, iu a socondaiy and Jiiglier 
sense, also reieis to a clia racier observable 
iu all truth, even from tlio liighesfc point of 
view^ 

U^iyniUelhar, in a relative sense of the term, 
is, for the first, any starting-point, or beginning, 
or presuppositioii ; venniltelt, or mediated, mi 
tlic contrary, is any result or coj. sequence 
(cf. W trice. 2jul ed., iii, Logik, 39). In a 
still more obvious way, however, facts, taken 
as such, thing.s. mere Feiit;alioii8, fiivt appear 
to us as umnittdhar, am I we only gradiiHlIy 
<lisoover that they are vermlttdl, in so tar as 
they sLind in relations, without wliieh tliey 
jiove to be meaningless; and so are the remit 
of conditions, both subjective and objective, 
which forbid us to treat them as alone. 
Numerous special sliadings are given to the 
meaniiig of tliese two terms, unmIttelOar and 
vermitidt, by the subject-matter and the con- 


text ; but these meanings are all derived from 
the general meanings : — unrelated ’t\m\ related*, 
given and explained) elementary and dc- 
veloped; initial and remltanL In niattcrg 
of i>ractical import, unmittelbar can often be 
translated by unwon or unearned. Thus the 
object of a given vague plan appears as merely 
unmitUlbar, when we have as yet no iilea of 
the moans by which to win it ; the possession 
of unt/anied powers involves an immediacy to 
which we have as yet no explicit right, &c. 

h, Tlie universal Jaw, principle, or process of 
Verrnittelung, or of the whole evolution, both 
of thought and of things, is termed NegativitaU 
This term, one of the most difficult in Hegel’s 
usage, suggests in one word tlie entire 
system. 

Negatimtdt is aprintdplc both of destruction 
and of production. That which Hegativitdt 
proiluces, on the positive and objective sitle of 
its work, is first jnecisely the world that at 
the outset the philosopher enipi rice lly finds as 
the realm of iminodiacy. the whole universe 
of experience. Upon its destructive and 
suVgective side, N egatiritat, as the piliiciple 
detei mining the process of knowledge, next 
appears us d«*iiying or sublaiing tlie ap|<ear- 
I aiice oi mere immediacy which cliaraetei izes 
this w'orld, and so as bulh destroying alistrac- 
tions and reducing tlie w^orld ol Taet to a realm 
of universal relativity. Negativitdt finally, as 
the ‘negation of the negation,’ appears, in a 
new construct i VO task, ns the proces.s wlu ridiy 
the rational unity of thought, and of thing.s of 
immediacy and mediation, of exper ience and 
reason, comes to liglit, in the positive 8y^Um 
i>fth<- philo.sopher. In consequence, Aegafivitdl 
explicitly names a law or process both of things 
an<l of knowledge. This law, again, on its 
olrjective side, is the principle tliat everything 
nau*ely immediate is fal.'re, transiont, and 
illusory, but that the very constitution and 
evolution of tlie real world, as a w liole, depends 
upon this very fact. In the process of dis- 
playing this transiency of every finite fact, in 
the conllii ts due to the resultijjg contradictions, 
and iu the luinging to light of the illusions, 
the very life and actuality of the whole outer 
or objective univerbe consists. Even the posi- 
tive construction of the objrctive empirical 
world by the principle of Aegativitdt is con- 
sequently full of relatively destructive pro- 
ces.scs. TJie visible universal is thus tlie 
incoiporation of the principle called AW/a- 
tivitdt, which,. as Hegel sometiuieB says, might 
be callcil die Sede der Welt 

Tlie absolute possesses Negatimtdt as its 
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own piiiiciple or law. If one takf;a the 
absolute abstractly, views it apart lioiii the 
worUl in which it expresses it sell' (as the pbilo- 
sopliical mystics love abstractly to view tlie 
absolute), or in a similar manner re^juds any 
principle as if it could be isolated from its 
raanifestations, tl»e absolute, or the prhiciplt* 
in question, then possessts w'ltat Hegel culls 
reine ochr sich auf dch haziehende JVeyativitat, 

* 'pv/re or self related^ or aelf- cent red, Xeyntlvify* 
This implies that such absulute, taken thus 
in ahstrncto, would be a denying essence, 
a sich auf sick hezidwnde X eijittccitdly or an 
idea which was seK-relatO'l only in this 
negative way (cf. Loyik^ 2nd part, Wtrke, 
iv. 17, 31). 

c. Aliy unity, i.e. any whole meaning or ob- 
ject, which exernp'ilii s in a particular case the 
piiiiciple of ue*.. alivity, by combining within 
itsell diticrentiated, ojiposed, but related con- 
tcjits, is frcqueiitly called a nnjatlve Eiuheit 
(see Loyik^ 2ud part, Werke iv. 42). »So the 
unity of consciousness is a notable case of 
veyafire Kinhtit, 

The exercise of .^ €[/</// or an act which 
cxemplilies it, <'spic!ally in its first or more 
destructive aspect, but al^o, on oc<*asiiiJi, in 
its constructive aspect, is an act for which 
Hegel uses the verb unfUeheii. Of tljis word 
he gives H full account in Logik, ]Vcrkt\ 
iii. 104. Anfhthen and verniltuln, he here 
tells us, are vciy largely synonymous. In 
pi pulai- language aufhehcn is ahva<iy am- 
I'iguous, since it meaiiS hotli to destroy and to 
lay aside Ibr l\e»‘[)ii)g. Hegel is attracted by 
this double sense, which seems to him an 
iiislance of unconscious spccnlatiNC thought. 
Me accordingly gives the verb its technical 
usages 

V. ri'WTHKR (iKiNERAL TkRMINOI.OGY. TiIK 

Staoks ov the Dkvei.oi'Ment ov ‘ \"ekmit- 

TElAJNO.' 

VVe now come to a series of generally 
applied expressions, for the various degrees 
in which any object, t»r category, may manifcBt 
(ither a relatively })uiv immediacy, or some 
form of exjdicit mediation. These expressions 
are the eharaeteiistic plirascs and epitlnts; 

Ciyncret, an sic/i,an$ich odcr fnrune, 
an ihni or an ikm .^elbsty flir dch^ an and fiir 
dch, gesetit, hcMimmt ; iogetln^r with various 
abstract nouns, such as dn.v7c/i>‘«/n, Funneh- 
eein, BeHmuiung^ JUetimmtheit, ihschaffenlu^it, 
which, while having a phiC(‘ amongst the 
categories, arc principally useful as chaiac- 

4 ; 


tcrizing the stages in the development of 
otliei categoiies. 

a. Ahstrakt aiid Conoret have, in Hegel, an 
opposition not identical with the more familiiir 
technical usage. With him an individual 
object may be so taken as to make appear 
ah^tract^ wliilcany uiiivt rsal principle becomes 
concrete just in pi oj)oi tion as it becomes true. 
Hegel’s uso of ahstrnkt includes, however, most 
of tlie ordinary ap[)licatioiiS, ami is more ex- 
tensive. Any object is ohatrucl^ in so I’ar as 
it is viewed in a false isolation from its 
genuine relafious, or if it is something in tlio 
wtirld of objective thiiigs ami processes, when 
it ajipcais as a fact apait. In the object Ivc 
sense, Jbihinson C'lusoc alone on fhe i.dand 
w’ouhl he a relatively abstract * indivitiual, 
because lic‘ could not live a whole Ijumuui life; 
when the man kiiday came, ('rusoc aiitl bis 
life were already more coucrcdc, for mtm 
lives in relation to his kind. Ahatrakt dillVrs 
from iJinmiltidbar, in so fur as the former inoio 
t'asily applies to the cases which oidinary 
usage* also calls abHract, viz. to cases where 
a relation is ahi^tracted from its terms, a 
principle fnmi its a[>plications. &c. I>ut it 
is true, of cour.f^e, that rrinc (J nniiftelbarktit 
is iu llegebs souse, an abstract ion. However, 
umniltelhar ci'uijotcs grresrrue, while abslrakt 
primarily reft; is only to isolation, ('oncref^ on 
the other haial, is any whole, t specially wheu 
its orgiinizat ion is explicit, ‘The unity of 
various contents is the concrete’ d, 

Philo<., Werke, xiii. 37, Kinl. -’-a passage 
in which the concept of the coucrtle is very 
fully develi*ped ami illustj’ated). riiilosophy, 
tliercfoie, instead of being couiined to ahsti ac- 
tions. really deals, aicv rding to our pliiJo- 
sopher, with the most eoueivte ohjeot. namely, 
the organic unity called tlie wmld ur the 
ahsolntc. 

The expressions next on our foregoing li.'^t, 
an aich and its coi relatives, foim a e!oM‘]> 
connected and very clnii aetei isti<5 phraseology, 
which recurs in our philosopher's discussion 
of categories of everv grade. 

J. If deliberately dwelt upon in its: CnmiUtl- 
barkeit, any object is viewed an aich. It is 
so view^ed especially when one ri turns to such 
immediate view by a deliberate i-noiiug of 
other objects. T>ut thus viewed it is not only 
falsely viewed, hut is a basis foi' truer views,, 
an abstraction out ofwdiich the more concrete 
form of theSv' truer views develops. In this 
way an dch eouics to mean latent, tmdcTeloped^ 
not overt, as one can speak oi’ the infant 
Shakespeare as already, or an dch, a bor7h 
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poet. For even in dwelling upon the infant 
as infant, one necessarily interprets the infant 
in terms of what is to come. For the same 
reaEoii, an $ich may become wholly e<jiii valent, 
in some contexts, to the scholastic in jpotmti a. 
In case of moiital processes, an aich may 
mean unconsctouit, as the man who hates his 
In other is an sich a murderer (or a murderei- 
in his heart), nlthougli he perhaps does not 
recognize how murderous his hate is. This 
sense ‘of unconscious is frequent in the 
Phauommolofjie. All these meanings Lave 
both ol»jective and subjective applications. 
The Kantian sense of an sich, according to 
which an sich means indepmdent of conscious- 
ness, is often enough used in citations from 
Kant, and in criticisms of that philosopher, 
and is by Hegel connected with tlie notion of 
abstract (and secondary) immediacy, which 
uccoiding to Hegel belongs to objects, precisely 
in so far as thc}^ are conceived to be inde- 
pendent either of consciousness or of other 
tldngs. An sich in all its meanings differs 
from unniiltdhar, mainly by its greater 
intensity, viz. by viitue of the still more 
deliberate ignoring of relations which is in 
mind when an ol»ject is taken, not merely 
as it comes, but with express effort to sunde r 
it from other objects, and to view it by it-^elf; 
or again, when an object apjMjars in the world 
in such wise as thus to lay stress uj)on the 
absence, or the complete latency, of its 
relations. Das Unmittelbare, in its first or 
low»r forms, has as yet no jelations; but 
what is an sich tries, as it were, to disown 
them (Lofjih, JVerke, in, 119; *Jn so far as 
anything is in itself, it is withdrawn from 
r« latioii to other, and from otherne?s '). 

c. Tlie peculiarly Hegelian phrase an ihm, 
equivalent according to the author to AN sich, 
with an emjjhafcis laid upon the an (ioc. cit., 
120), is most uaturally to be used either in 
the foim, ^ Eiivas hat an ihm any given 
character,' oi- also in the form, * Es ist an ihm, 
nam< ly, an etwas, this same chara ter.' Hegcd 
justifies the usage so far by appeal to such 
popular phrases as, Es ist nirhts daran. 
Hegel, liowever, in a sufficiently barbarous 
fashion, is capable of saying dass das Etwas 
das, was es an sich ist, auch an ihm ist (Ioc. cit., 
123), so that an ihm becf^mes a predicative 
phrase, which is not easily i;itclJi;i.jhle apart 
from the techtdeal cx])lanation. Tliis explana- 
tion is that an ihm refeis to a character wdvich 
is, in a rnoie external and overt fashion, so 
m a subject, or rather, as one might say, 
attached to this subject, as to determine the 


subject's lelations to others. If a man's 
latent traits of character, never yet expressed 
in his conduct, were supposed to be revealed 
by his features, a physic gnornist would say 
that what the man in himself {a 7 i sich) is, is 
also an dm, that is, belongs to him as aturo, 
or is in him after all (.Stirling, Secret 0/ Hegel, 
iK’W edition of 1898, 399, renders the force 
of an ihm as ‘the man ife stable p(*culiar 
natuie' of its object). In brief, then, while 
the an sich (d any being is a name for 
cliaracters which aie, if possible, to be dwelt 
upon by ignoriijg this being's relations to 
others, and while the an sich is tlai*efore 
a name for ahHract, fuikdamental, but Intent 
and barely potential foutures, nn ihm refers 
to cbaiacters that seem exteriially attributed 
to the being in quest i<>n, so that they are 
more manifest, and are more such ehanictcrs 
as indicate relations. A name for the 
characters whicli a l^eing, as a consequence of 
its an sich, or original and latent nature, has 
an ihm, is the Jkstimmimg, or vocation, 
deMiny, poimr, caj>acity, of a being, its fitiuss 
f<»r external relationships (Logik, loe. oil., 1 23). 
This term is translated by .Stirling (o]). cit., 
259) as qi(alification, and is intcrpictcd by 
the same author (op. cit., 399) as ‘ that to 
wliich the something {Etwas) is mlofpiate/ 
Bestimmmig is opposed to Ucstrmmthek by 
Hegel (Ioc. cit.) os capiicity to the p.nlicular 
state, the definite condition or activity 
embodying this capatity. If the Bestimmung 
is fulfilled, one hits a Ihstirnmtheit proper, the 
relation between tlie two being much tliat of 
first act and second act in scholastic termijio- 
h'gy. Thus the Beslimnmng des Mensrhen, 
tlie vocation or caj^arity of man, is to he 
reasonable, or is li'eason (m Hegel himself, 
Ioc. cit.) ; but his thinking activity, his 
Denken, the fullilment of thi ; capacity, is his 
Bestimmtheit, 

d. In genera], any being is bestimmt, in so 
fcir as its det<‘rminate features bring it into 
contrast with external beings. Jiesttmmm 
is the verb which expresses the process of 
lidding the specific differences, or differentiae, 
to tlie moie general churacters of anything, 
Bestimmtheit involves, when externally viewed, 
a Bescfuijfenheit (liy Stirling ingeniously 
rendcied talifi>ation)f whereby a thing 
jippears like this or that when involved in 
cliance relations to other things. The Beschuf- 
fvnheit is thus nc?arly allied to Aristotle's 
accident, as in the well-known Aristotelian 
example: ‘ You are not cultivated in so far as 
you are you (i. e. in yourself), but in so for 
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as this luis occurred to you. ’ So the Ikschif- 
)evei«ls the Be.stiinmung, but in more 
accideiita] and external ways. 

e. A being is fur sick in a sense still more 
advaneed. When cliaiatto* s no longer latent 
liavti been so devtdoped, wlniii relationships i;o 
longer ignored hav be'Oine ro explicitly 
included in the definition of a being, that it 
nowappears cap ible of a genuine imlcpeiidence, 
as an internally related whole of meaning, it 
jB tahen far when this independence is 
insisted upon, or when, in tluj objective world, 
Bucb iudependenci* R]>peius to assert itself. 
All atom, a Leihnitziau monad, or a Kantian 
autonomous moral subject, nndeitulves to he 
far iiich, FUrsichsem is therefore such iude-‘ 
pmdent beinj as, for some definite rmami^ 
appears to include a systr-m of internal lehi- 
tions, and to cut oti’ external relations (cf. 
Kncyh^ U’e/'Ae, vi. 189 ; Logiky Werkcy iii. 

A being is an und far sich in so far as 
its asserted independence is altogether the 
developed result of its nature, so that what 
it is ?'//. iVtS'c// fully justitii s its asserts d inde- 
peiidenoi' of external rcdationa. This stage is 
also called and tlie eonipound 

ArirUhd‘far$ichsein is also employed (Kneyk,, 
Werke, vi. i6i; Logiky Werkcy iv. 5). An^uud- 
fUnfichaein belongs, in the higliest sense 
only, to the absolute, but is often attributed 
to the later categories and to conscious beings 
of higher grades. 

f. As to tlie terms gesetzt and Gcaetztsein, it 
must l>e ohset ved that any character is gesrtzt 
in so far as it is explieithf shown to ie.sult 
fr«'in tlie nature of the object to wlilch it is 
referred. Gesctztsdn means the condition or 
state of being thus geset^st. Thus the horn 
jKiet, or j»oet an sichy who shows himself in 
5^^uth to have tne Bcsfinimung of a poet, or 
to have poetry in him {an ihm)y or to bear the 
marks of a poet about him (still an ihm)y is 
not yet gef^etzt as a poet until by original 
production he has lived up to his early 
promise, Gesetzt is directly traii.slated as 
panted, Stirling poiiit.a o\it (op. cit., 368) how 
numerous are the cojisecpiences of tliis cen- 
tral conception of Gesetztsein, ‘ It is gesetzt* 
says Stirling, ‘ means, it is developed into its 
proper explication, statement, expi-ession, 
enunciation, exhibition, &c. Again, a Gesetztesy 
as not self-referent, is but lunar, satelUtiv, 
parasitic, secondary, derivative.* Still other 
derived senses appear in Stirling’s view, in 
various passages ; hut these can usually be 
made clear from the context# 


A final observation must here be made, in 
closing this series of terms, as to the inten-st- 
ing and frequent expj essiou, An sich oder fur 
U 718 . As Hegel is extremely anxious to dis- 
tinguish, in the progress of the dialectical 
method, between what is so far explicit 
(gesetzt) and what is thus far only latent or 
poteiitiul in tlie devidupment of any coiu'ept ion, 
he fnqueutly has occasion to insist that a 
given feature, asserted to belong to auy/ilijcct, 
is not yet the explicll result of presupposi tions, 
or is not yet v^nmltvlty but ap]>cars as a fact 
whos-e potentialities we, the philostipliizing 
readers, predict in advance, or observe, while 
they are yet, in the object itself, only latent. 
What is latej.t tliiis hocomes tlie same as what 
we externally observe to l)e in the object ; and 
therefore what is an sick is so far just /or us, 
or is observable from our point of view. 

VL Othkb Terms. 

a. Ycry characteristic of this system is the 
series of grades of being, or of gnulations c*f 
the existential predicate. These are: Sein, 
JJasein (including Jiealitat), F:cistmZy ll 7 r^- 
Hchkeity SubstarUialitaty and Objekiicitdt, To 
Say of a given object merely, Es isty is m>t, for 
Hegel, as pregnant an assertion as to say, Fs 
exiatirt. Still more do you say if you ass=Grt, 
Fs ist wirklich. The most pregnant a.^sertion 
on the list w^ould be, Fs hat Objektivitdt, An 
object may possess Eem without having 
Existenz. Wlien Hegel assorts, in a well- 
knowji passage, A lies Vemaaftbie ist vdrllichy 
und aHes Wirkliche, ist verniinftig, lie does 
not mean tliat wliatever enlists is rutioiial, for 
it is a part of Hegel’s thesis that much of the 
merely phenomenal, but still existent, world 
contains chance, i. e. irrational coiitingoncy, 
while only the notion is actual or wirklich. 
Hegel’s ontological phraseology must therofoi e 
lie carefully considered in interpreting his 
meaning. This, to he sure, is less true of the 
Phmiomenologie tlian of Hegefs later works, 
since in the PhanonienoJogie the ontological 
vocabulary is less cleaily diftbientiated. In 
particular cur terms mean as follows: — 

Eehi is the name for puie immediacy as 
such, Everyihiiig and anything is — the 
vaguest fancy or dream, in so far as it 
possesses immediacy. Hut pure immediacy* 
taken uVisolulely in itself, as merely itself, 
without definitions and contrasts, would lie 
the same as nothing. Hence the actual cases 
of iiiime<iiacy all possess Dasein, or deter- 
minate? lieing, i. e. being that has some sort of 
li 
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Bestimmihfit^ or contrast with other beings. WirJdichIceit is a still higher category. 
JMtsein would be |)os9esse(l, so far, by any What has KxiMenz is a relatively iinmodiate 
object with characters, e. g. a lioiise, or any fact, but api^cars as the result of conditions, 
part of the universe, viewed merely as distin- and ns related to on environinent. But 
guishable part, but also by a rainbow, a flash what has Wirklichkdt not only has a basis, 
of lightning, a taste or smell, or any Ktwas. or is explicitly the expression of a principle, 
But such an Elwaa is primarily heatimmt, its Imt contains this basis within itself, so that 
Dasein involves its detenuiriation. Oidy the it is relatively (in the coinplete case wholly) 
precisdy determinable, then, is ])resent in independent of any environmejit. It is, then, 
the world of Dasein, If one says that he ex- a higher instance both of FartiichMin and 
periences we naturally ask, IVhat ? of An und-furdchsdn. If a physical thing 

If there is J)0 answer naming the detemiina- with qualities has Exhtenz^ an organism, a 
tioiis of the Eiwaa in question, we have to say commonwealth, a solar system, or any such 
that it is 7iothtnij in fartiiular^ and tliis relative tofaliUj [Tofalitat), possesses Wirk- 
indetiniteness. if coniple' e, would send us hack lichh^iL In the most genuine sense, only the 
to rdnea Sein, which is again equal to jVtchts. absolute would be wirklichy but the term is 
But now, as Spinoza alliimed, ornnis deter- often eiuploye»l for finite but relatively 
fninatio est neyatiOy and so determination, or organic beings {Logik, Werkr, iv. 113, 115 IT., 
Bestrmmthdt, implies contrast with, and so 120, 176 f., 178; Encgk.y Werke. iv. 250, 
negation ol', Bome other determinate character, 253, 2tS2 (f. ; and cf. the intrvHl. to the Encyk.y 
and every Etwas is opjxisod to ein AmlereSy it?< iv. 10). 

negation or other (as light is contiMsted with The type of WirJclichkdt liistorically repre- 
darkin ss, &c.). Such conf rust, as a universal sented by Spinoza's suWtnnce possesses, for 
feature of DamUy includes the twofold Ilegel, the grade of being whii;h he names 
clmracter that every AVaxis is poAtitVe, in so Svhdantialitat. ^^\\\iA\y Wirkliclikdt eowedvexX 
far as it is what it is, and negative^ in st) far as a iiilly developed necessary nature of 
as it excludes the other. The i)odtive things. 

character, wlurebv light, for instance, is light, c. ObjeJdivitat is the grade of being possessed 
as opposed to tlic negative chaia(;t«T, whcre]>y by an object which explicitly fiilfils or ex- 
liglit i.s not darkness, Hegel calls the KeaMUii ])ies 8 c 8 a Bystem of rational ideas, thoughts, 
of any as 0[)|)n8ed to its Bo or laws that is also subjectively coiiceivetl. 

tliat the tenu RealUdt is used, in the sense of This category ililTcrs fn in Wirkliehkdt chiefly 
the Kantian table of categoric.s (bcc K \ nt’s by virtue of tlic more r xplicit prior sundering 
TifiiiMi^voLoCiY), to mean the |)ositive aspect of of tlie idc.al aspect of tiio world from its 
the lieslhmnthdt or dijjerenlia of any deter- immediate aspect. To say that a tliitjg is 
minute being whatever (cf. E 7 icyk.y XVerke^ airklich irnplie.s, imieed, that it cxprcBscs 
vi. 180; Logik, Wt'rh', iii. 109 ff ). Tlif what can bo defined as a law or rational 
diifcrencc between this usage and either the charact« r; but one may first accept the 
schoListie. usage or the senses of reality more Wirklickkeit u.s an immediate fact, and then 
common in recent discussion must be noted. obsm ve its conslilution, as a Hlud.mt of 
h. EidstmZy as opposed io Seiny /Jaadny and politics first reganls the .state as an actuality, 
Realitdf, is a miicli higher category, and, al- and tlen analyses its structure. But wh« n 
though it expiwe.s a later form of iinine‘liacy, one aflirmg ObJ* ktintdty one does bo after 
bolungs to the world of irc.sm, i. e. of explicitly defining laws, subjective principles, systems 
mediated or relative being, to the world of of rational iiiterrelatioiiships, wbic.b alieady 
princiides and of phenomenal cxpressionB of have their inner or a priori validity and 
principles. The typical case of Erhtmz is necessity. 

any physical tJdng. \{\\\\ qualities, Tliis has AVhen one asserts of these systems that 
a grade of being, not nierely involving, like .'ilso po.sBess the iinnicfliacy exemplified, on 
Damuy or like colours and rainbows, con- lower stages, by Dasem, EidMenZy &c., then, 
tiast^ with <ttlier beings of tho sauu- grade, | and not till then, is one dealing with the 
but pointing back to exphinatioMS, tbrougli 
principles, of the lads {<iruml) upon which 
the ihing^s existence depend.-^, or which it 
rminifests, even in its immediacy. What lias 
Edsh-nz is also in interactiou with its en- keity h\\i Ohjektivitat] as, for instance, 0110 
virunment. imiy say : ‘ Purpose is an objective fact in the 
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giade of being defined as Objektivitdt. The 
systems of things subject to law or exprcB.sivo 
of purpose, which wi‘ find in nature and in 
Ijistory, posi^ess therefore not. only Wirklieh- 
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univcm*' (/:W/yA*., IVer^e, vi. 365 IF. ; Loyilc, 
Werke, v. 167 fV.). 

Ohjfiktivitdt in posscssod, in itt* own 
grade* hy the coni]>letely fulfil li‘d or cxpiviisod 
WahrhfiU^ or tnilh. wliicli Megtd calls tlie 
/the, or, iu otliei* words, by tbe life or self of 
tbe univiTse, tbe coiifivte einbocHinent of tlie 
pi incipk? ( f alsi» teclmically called 

tlie i^i(hj\('l-Object, The Idee is at oiue a 
name for the absolute, and for the world- 


In sense (i) we can speak of various Be- 
yriff\ c. g. of the Begnffe of individuality, of 
the universal, of tl)e syllogism; or, again, we 
can s|)eak of all the j)i'*-vious categories of 
Sehi and U'esm aa, on their subjective side, 
litijnlJfi. So far JJegriff is then a class 
name. 

Ill st nse (2), which is the most im})ortant 
of tlie three, and which one may call tlie first 
“onciete sense, the term Beyr./f has both an 

1 • j • 1 I • i • I • ; • * 


process, taken in all its stages, hut here vieweii ! object j VO and a subjective application. It 
as a logical category (JLogik^ Werke, v. I names (//) tie* piincij>le wliich, just iMicause it 
229(1.). I is that of /hnken, is the rt* d ])rijiciple which 

d. In contrast to the terms for the cate- 1 governs tinr whole universe, and Avliich ux- 
gorios of immediacy stand the terms for the j presses itsidf tiieroin 1 and this me of tiie 
processes and Jesuits of nicdiation or of tlie I term is very frequent in Hegers lenninology. 
piocess of thought. The term Gedaniceu is | not only here, but in other works than the 
ofleii used by Hegel to name wluit are hy \ Lo(jih\ Or (b) it names the philosophical 
ordinary usage* called thoinjhls, luimtly, j process of subjectively afqneciatiiig the nature 
ihoiffjhfs — the onlijiary conrejds. In this j and meaning of this j»ri uciple. This siibjective 
natrower ^ense, liowever, Uvdanh^n are luit 
friigmeuis of the true Jhnhn; and it is the 
purpose of tin* philosopher to lead such mere 
(jtdunken to the unity (»f tlu^ For the 

general definition of Gfdcmkf^ as subjective 
ami indivi<lual «a*ouri*oiicc, see IfVr/y, 

vii. 2, 335 ; the. fivrjuent narrower use is 
exoinpliti(Ml in tlie Vorrede to the Phdno- 
menohujie.y ]fVr/:e, ii. 7? 24 f. 

The ttTin Beyriff itself has Vm'CJI variously 
translatxsl ; but Stirling’s choice <‘f ri -lim, 
accepted also by Wotllace, has now, on the 
whole, p(»s.ses.sioii of the lielrb A good deal 
could l.'C said in favour of the term mtaning, 
as a translation of Begriff^ were it pos-ible to 
fix this essentially fluent popular term to any 
technical nsiJge. Tlie Very lliieney of the 
term mca nimj would tend to sugge>'t Hegel’s 
concept ion of wlmt the BajriJfU to accomplish, 
and its noutral refeieuco cither to objective or 
to subjective meaning, and cither to volitional 
end or to iiitidlectual significance, would he 
in confni juity with the purpose of Hegeb 
'riie term Begriff is, to tlie process of active 
ivitdiaiivm called Dc^nken, precisely wliat the 
t<Tm *SWn is to the contents and processes of 
tlie world of immediacy in the first division of 
the Lofjlk. BiyriJ}\ iiainely, is: (i) a general 
mime fm* tiny of the individual or re‘latively 
sepaiablo processes jind products of JJcrtkm, 
and liere esiieeially tor the earlier stages 
of Denken ; (2) a name for tlie principle, law, 
or living meaning wliich expresses itself in 
the whole evolution of Dmken; (3) a col- 
lect ivis or better, here, an organic name for 
tbe whole course of the evolution itself, con- 
ceived as an objective world of rational fact. 


use of tlie term B on tlie wliole, pre- 

dominant in the Bhdnmticnoloyic, and is never 
abaiahmed. It npjxarw in the hoylk and 
Ifcgel himself luea the t.ei minology’ W>yWi 7 »C 6 T 
uivd objcktiver Heyrlff. 

Sense (3) appear*s in the title to this division, 
and is very eas;ily derived from sense (2). It 
is the second concrete sense in wliich Btgriff 
i^? used. 

As for the further nature of this principle 
(the Begriff ) itself, w^e now know it, in geiieial, 
from the account already given oS Negativitdt\ 
only that term is explicitly an ahstiact noun. 
But Btyrifff when employed with objective 
reference in sense (2), is generally - apart 
from sptcial meanings, alm(>si alway*s - eni- 
p](jyfd to name concrete embodiments of the 
prinriple^ or the principle as concretely em- 
bodied. Hegntivitdt tlierctbi e stands to Bcyrijf 
very much in tlio relation in which, in scho- 
lastic terminohfgy, Deitas stands to Dens, 
Seyativifdt is tlie Qnnlitdt of the Begrijf, 
SenBO (3) above enables us, also in concrete 
fasliion, to speak of tlic wliole world as the 

Bcyt'iff. 

Tlie Begriff (in senses 2, 3), as Hegel 
often declares (e.g, JA>yik, Werke, V. 1 2), is 
Spino/a’s Suhstanz ‘ set free/ or turned into 
a subject. In tliis saire sense, taken ivith 
objt dive reference, one can speak of tlie Biyrlff 
in the terms above usimI in speaking ot 
the Idee ; only that in the ideey as the final ^ 
form of the Begriff itself, the aspet of im- 
mediacy has fully returned to this principle 
of the universal mediation of thought and of 
things, by virtue of the discussion of the 
categories of Objektintdt. In any case, what 
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Wft 8 first expressed ns Sein, and then as tions. The outcoinu of the pn cefs is a unity, 
Weiten, is jiow to be fulfilled as Begriff, That essentially tlie unity of Self-Consciousness, 
alone can be real which is of the natnte of wherein all iiuite individuuHty is pi*esent 
the life, principle, or meaning that determines within a union {Einhdt) of AUgemeMieit and 
the whole process of Denkm. So much, then, BesomUrheit (‘ The one undivided soul of many 
for the terms Dmkm^ Gedarikey and Begriff, a soul * of Shelley’s familiar phrase)* Hegel, 
«. The w'ay in which Eegativital appears as in general, defines this union as the category 
the chaiacter of the Begriff is next notiible. of EinzelnheU, or individuality, the category, 
The Begriff^ as the principle which determines one might Siiy, of the unity of the many in 
both thouglit and things, is to be not only the om, 

a sell-related and self-differentiating proi^ess, These three* the categories of the Begriff^ 
but a process whose differentiations have viz. Allyemeinlmt^ Besmidedmt. and Einzdnr 
exactly tlie type observable in sdf-conseimis^ ludi, are to be understood, like the. rest of the 
nt%s of all grades. Self-consciousness, as Hegel discussion, with reference to the special nature 
is never woaiy of telling us, is a unity, at of Hegel’s own Begriff, They are theji not 
first immediaU or abstract. Tliis unity, how- the merely tradition conceptions known under 
over, preserves itself just by exercising itself these names. In the later develoi)ments of 
in overcoming, and reducing to tUe sei vice of this division of the Logic, the concrete uni- 
Ms own desii e, or will, or coiice^diou, or in- versal becomes explicitly identical with an 
sight, countless facts that at first view are hijmiu hulividual (in Hegefs technical sense 
foreign to its oavh nature. It thus involves of infinite as developed above in ( 7 ), viz. 
mediation, with constant rewinning of imme- a completely ^elf determined iiulividuid). 
diacy. That is liow any man lives, whether /. The particular nn diaiuuis of tlie Begrff, 
materially or spiritually. The logical account in its primary or more subjective forms, occur 
of the Begriff will have therefore first to through the development of the dt>ctrines of 
state the univtTsal dynamics of this self- Urtlml and Schluss, The.se, the principal 
conscious proce.^s iji the most univci>:al fojra. sections of the traditional Logic, are incoi‘|K)- 
Hegel here calls the Jirst^ or immediate, a.«<pei t rated by Hegel into his own theory in a 
of the Begriff^ its abstract univorsulity [ah- gjeatly altered form, and with a tlelilx'iate 
strakfe AUgmieinheit). Its mediation through effort to give them an intcrpretiiti'm w hich 
ViU’iety of life, will, experience, meanings, finite may also be stated as an objective }>i ocess. 
individuals, &c., he calls in general its Skh- An Crthcil is a process of making differentitV 
Bestimmung or its Besonderheit, its par/icu- tion and the opposition of related terms ex- 
laritf/. The develoi^d Begiff in differentiating plicit. No judgment, tlierefore, is subjectively 
itself into a variety Best! mmungm, which, evpressive of a whole tiutli, and no corre- 
while lield within the developing universal, sponding objective process is a final one. 
may still in their immediacy seem at first Kvery judgment is <»ne-sided, is a particular 
foreign to its one meaning, ‘comes to it.sclf’ expres-sioii of Eegativitat, and passes away 
precisely so far as, with concrete Allymteitdheit into some higher form of judgment, or into 
(or concrete universality), it recognize.s tlie.^^^e that tiuer expression of the the 

particulars as witliin itself, and as even in In particular, judgment depcmls ujjon opposing 
their immediacy still it.s owri meaning. The finite individuals, particulars and univerj'als, 
fijiite facts of tlie life of the Begriff^ the in various degrees of abstraction, one to an- 
iiidividuals of finite experience, the vurions otbec, and then endeavouring to hold their 
Extsff^izen, See., are thus within tlie concrete unity also abstractly before the mind, dcBpiic 
7miversal of the whole life of the true Beg riff, the opposition. The higher forms of judgjneiit 
The three terms, universal, particular, and express more nearly the organic union of 
singular (or individual), like the original finite individuals or particulars in inclusive 
tejms urnnithllar and verrnittelt, may fre- universal wholes ; but no judgment can reach 
quontiy change places in their application; the final unity, and the truth of the judgment 
but throughout tlieir discussion the main is the Schluss. The ScJdms is, as subjective 
conccptioji remains, as just stated, constant, process, an effort to express the uniting priu- 
Tbe pro<!G 8 s present is the one originally ciple or Afitte [middle terfn). namely, the 
called Negaiivitdt, but now it is ptesent us very selfliood of truth itrelf, which binds the 
a cmscious process. It is a jn^jess of asserting many part iculars of a difforentiatod experience 
unity t})rough self-differentiation, and through in <he unity of a single conscious whole. The 
bringing the results again into organic rela- objective correspondent of the subjective pro-^ 
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cess called Sehlusa is any expression of an 
organically unifying principle in the realm of 
truth itself. The categories of ScJiluss^ pre- 
cisely as the necessity of such union becomes 
manifest, tend themselyes to assume a more 
one-sidedly objective character, aii<l the truth 
of the Sehlusa is the realm of Ohjektivitat 
already considered (see above, (7)) — a realm 
wlicre objects are known as expressing ratioii- 
ality in its wholeness. When these objects 
are once more reflectively regarded as objects 
due to ideal demands, and so not merely as 
conespondiiig to Dmken, but produced by it, 
the circle of this form of idealism is completed 
in the Idea, The Idea itself, in its freest 
inaiiiiestation as ahsoliUe Idee^ is the higln st 
possible logical iletinition of llegers Absolute 
iibflr. 


GLOSSARY'. 

(The nunjbers and letters refer to the sections and 
parHgt aphft of this article.) 


Absolute Tdee, VI,/. 
AbstraUt, V. a. 

A b.st rak i o A 1 Igej u einheit, 
VI. e. 

Allgeinein, TL h. 

An etwax, V. c. 

An ihiii, V. c. 

An sich, V. h. 

An tiich vx1«jr t’iir vms, V./l 
An 11 lid fiir sicdi, V. 0 . 


Gesetztflcdn, y.f, 

Grund, VI. 6. 

Idee, II. h. VI. <j. 

Logik, II. h. 

Mitle, VI./ 

Negation, VT. a, 
Negativjtat, IV. h, VI. c. 


An'Und-fiiTRiclmt?in,V. e. 

Aufliobeu, I, III. a, IV.c. 

Ik-rifT, HI, VI. d, 
Reisich«eiii, V. e, 
BeMdiatknliffit, V. d, 
Bcsoinkrlioit, VI. e. 
Boiiitininit, V. d. 

V. c, d, 

VI. a. 

CePtinmniiig, V. c. 

Concrot, V. a. 

Coiicn te Allgome'nheit, 
VI. e. 

Dasein, I, TI. 5, VI. a. 
Deiiken, IL b, VI. d, 
lUng, II. h, 

Eigen sebaft, IT. 6. 
Eiuheit, 111. a, IV. c. 
Kin/cdnheit, VI. e, 

Es existirt, VT. a, 

Eshat Objoktivitiit, VT. a, 
Ks ist, V 1. a. 

Kft ist wirklich, VI. a, 
Ktwtts, VI. a, 

Existenz, II, 6, VI, b, 

Fttr sich, V. e. 
Fursiohsein, V. a, 

GkHlanke.VL<l. 

Gesetast, V./. 


Niebts, VI. a. 

Ohjektivitat, III. 6,VI.c. 

Healitat, VI. a. 

II. h. 

Reines Sein, VI, a, 
lieiiie Uiiriiittelbarkeit, 
V. a. 

Scin, I, IT. 6, VI, a. 
Seblns*, il. ft, VI./. 
S.tdZLMl, V. /, 
Sicii'ReHtiinmuug, VI. 0 . 
Siibjekt-Objekt, VI. c. 
SuVijektiver imd objek- 
tiver Begritlj VI. d, 
Subjektivitiit, HI./). 
SubsUutialitUt, VI. ft. 

ToUlitat, VI. ft. 

Uebergang, III, a. 
Unmittelbar, liL ft, IV. 
a, V. 

Unu dttelbarkeit, IIT, a. 
Ui thcil, II. 6, VI./. 

Vcnnitteln, IV, a, 0 , V, 
VenniUclung, IV. ft. 
VernUiiftig, VI, a, 

VVabrheit, VI. c. 

Weson, VI. ft. 

Wirklich, VI. a. 

W irklichkeit, I, VI. ft. 


Keliotropism s see Tbopirm. 

Kell [AS. helan, to liidej: Qer. IIblle\ 
Fr. enftr ; Itivl. inferno. The place where 
lo.st sinners abide, suffering endless punish- 
ment, aiul keeping company with the devil 
and with devils. 

Like many other words which have 
gathered an import that is the result of 
the associations of centuric.s, the term hell 
is commonly used without any very exact 
conception of its meaning ; it is taken 
symbolically. To gain further informa- 
tion, one turns naturally to the Scrii»tures. 
There, the word hell, with all its mediaeval 
materialistic associations, has been used to 
translate no lej-s than tliree widely different 
tcrra.s. These are: — (i) The Hebrew Sheol, 
with its Greek equivalent H.vdes (q.v.) ; for 
this, hell in its modern significance is no fair 
translation. (2) Tlic Greek Tapraposy for 
which, once more, hell is no proper equivalent, 
'V'upTupQi being the place to which rebel im- 
mortals have been consigned, or where the 
corrupt are pent np for ever. {3) Tlie Greek 
Gehenna (iVcmi), the place where the impenitent 
sufler the penalties they have brought upon 
themselves. Gehenna is associated with the 
‘ Valley of the cldklrcn of Hinnom,' a place 
connected traditionally with defilement, foul- 
ne.ss, and corruption. For this term hell 
furnishes a fair enough equivalent, because 
there can be little doubt that, in the centuries 
preceding Jesus, this valley came to be asso- 
ciated in popular Jewish usage with the place 
where irrevocable vengeance overtook the 
wicked. 

The clause in the Apostles' Creed — ‘He 
descended into hell ’ — nurst be taken in con- 
nection with this subji'ct. It is probably a 
late addition to this symbol ; and, having 
little Scripture warrant, it has been inter- 
preted very variously. Tlie Greek Cliurch 
teaches that the human soul of Christ de- 
scended into hell to preach the gospel for tlie 
1 edemption of those who were there on account 
of original sin. The Uoinan Catholic Church 
teaches that the God-Man made the descent in 
order to lelease the ‘saints of Israel.' The 
Lutherans hold that the God-Man descended 
i>n the morning of the Resurrection only (the 
interval since death l»aving been passed in 
Paradise), and for the purpose of pronouncing 
sentence on sin. The Reformed theologians 
regarded the expression as wliolly figura- 
tivo, and as indicating the suflerings which 
Christ endured through the crucifixion. 
In other words, the phrase merely empha^ 
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Sized Christ’s humiliation in the state of 
death. Otliers, like fc’chleiermacher and the 
Wesleyans, hold that the doetriue is without 
scriptural warrant The details of the journey 
and sojourn are to be fi>uiul in the extra- 
ordinary 'Gospel of Nicodemus/ Similar 
stoi ies. it may be noted, are current in other 
religious. 

It is wt*ll to remoinher that, on all the 
matteist discussed under this In ad, the most 
striking feature of Sfrijdure is its silence. 
Consequently, philosophical discussion of the 
su}»ject must be based more on the ideas of 
the destiny of mankind formulated at various 
periods anil by various races than U[>on ilocu- 
mentary evidence. See Eschatology, and cf. 
Ujkavkn. 

Literature: PFLVjnERKR, Phihis. of Re- 
ligion (Kng. tians.), iv. 154 1*.; Algeil 
C rit. Hist, ot tlie J doctrine of a Future 
Life; Atzukrokk, E.'^chatologie ; Kj.ikfoth, 
£^cllatologie,■ Delitzsch, Lib. Psycliol. (Eng. 
trails.) ; Karisch, Dio Eseliat. d. Panlus. 
On the descent into liell ; Pfleideker, 
loc. cit., and iii. loi ; Pear.son, Exposition of 
the Creed; KoNiG, Lehre v. (’Iiristi Hidlen- 
fahrt; ScuwEiziai, Ilinabgefiihien z. Holhj 
als Mvtlms ohne bib). Ht-jriindung ; Boyer, 
(Amer.) Luth. Quart. (1894). (u.m.w.) 

Hellenistic (Civilization, <%c.) or Hellen- 
ism [Or. 'FAXr;i'i(fr/;r, an imitator of tlie 
Greeks] : Ger. lullenisftsch ; Fr. heiUniatique ; 
Ital. elUnizzante, Llknimio, (i) The term 
characterizing the composite civilization which 
Nourished in the iand.s round the Modiferra- 
nean, but particularly in Egypt and Syria, 
from the time of Alexander the Great. 

It Was compo.site because it consisted in the 
junction of Greek with orieiital inlluences and 
characteristics. One aspect of it is of supiemc 
iiijpoitance f<»r philosophy of religion -the 
innuence of Gieek civilization upon the Jews, 
and the l esults of this. A juster appreciation 
of the subject —its circumstances and conse- 
quences — lias become possible only during the 
last giuieration, and is still in progress. Its 
prime imporrance may be gathered from the 
fact that, notwithstanding the laraeiitable <le- 
structioij of many of the nionumcnta of Graeco- 
Jew ish literature, three of them remain 
practically unimpaired, Tho.se are the Greek 
< tiainslation of the Ilehrew Scriptures, knowii 
as the fcieptuagint ; the writings of Philo 
of Alexandria ; and the New Testaraejit 
liooks. Hellenistic civilization is theiefore 
haidlv to he overestimated for the uuder- 
stauding of the rise and early history of 


Christianity, as well ns for the religious and 
spiritual condition of the world into which 
Jesus was born. Possibly, it may not be in- 
apposite to add that i'cw iiehls offer richer 
material to tlie student. 

(2) The name Holieuis-tic is applied also lo 
the Greek idiom or diction which sprang up 
when the Jews came into contact with ilellenic 
civilization. In contradistinction to the 
liomaus, the Jews came by Greek rather 
through commerce than through literature; 
hence, to a large extent, the formal defecis 
incidei.t to their use of the Greek language. 
Bonn thing must also be set down to the 
changes w'hlch had taken place in the language 
itself under pressuie of the universal ism of 
Ahxaiider. Hebrew', further, reacted on 
Greek ; and from these iiirtmuices, along with 
otliers of Jess mornont, Jrpraug tluj language 
and style of which the New Te.^tauient is the 
cliief monument, and the Beptinigint and Fliilo 
the great historical exemplais. 

Literature: For (1): ScuOrkr, Hist, of 
the Jewdsii People in the Timeof Christ ( I Jig* 
trails.), giving full literature. For (2): IFkuss, 
Hist, oi the New Testament (Eng. trans.), 
giving full literature. (r.m.w.) 

Helmholtz, Hermann von. 

94.) Born at Potsdam, Prussia, ami edu- 
eatr'd A>r military surgery. Jl(» received Iiis 
Ph.D. degretj froai Beilin Cniversity, 1842, 
and became surgeon in the army; assistant in 
the anatomical museum at Berlin ; professor 
of physiology after 1849 at Konigsberg, after 
1855 at IkiiiM, and after 1858 at IJcidell>erg. 
After 1871 he was professor of physics at 
Berlin, and in i888 took charge of the Physi- 
kalisch-Tcclinische Ileichsanstalt. His fame 
rests upon valuable contributions to the jihysio- 
logy of the nervous system, to the tlicory 
of mathematical physics, and to the })Hycho- 
logy of sight and sound. One of the fouudcis 
of irxpeii mental psychology, and one of the 
mosF famouB scientific men of the 19th 
century, 

Helv^tins, Claude Adrien. ( 1 7 1 r;-7 1 .) 
A French philosopher, an Encyclopedist, l»oru 
and died in Paris. Educated at the Coll<*ge 
of Louis le Grand, and prepared by tin um le 
for a career a« liiianeier, in 1738, through 
tlic queen, he received the lucrative position 
of farmer-general, and later became chamber- 
lain of the queen’s household. Gaining a 
fortune, he retired to an estate at Vor6 in 
1751, devoting the remainder of his life to 
the care of his property and to literature. 
While in Paris he hud associated with ]ji<lerot, 
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HolLach, (rAlfUibt^rt, iiiid the other French Ijiteral or correspoiulinjLf) involves loss ot*<;itlier 
Encyclopedists (4. v.). the right or lelt lialf ot‘ the fi«‘J<l of visloji of 

Hemeralopia [Or. day, ‘-‘i^ h eyo, while crossed or syiTniiotrical heiiii- 

Ger. H eirm'alopu.y Ntichlblindlmt ; Fr. hmirral- anopsia involves loss of vLsioji in elllier tlie two 
ojnf'] Ital. emtralopia. This term and the temporal or the two nasal halves of the held of 
term nyctalopia aie used by diirerent auihorR vision. If the left optic tract (hack of thecrura), 
in exactly opposite semes, according as the orthesefiliresintheirfurthcrceiitralconnce- 
t(Tm is regarded as etymologically equivalent tions. bo injiued, right lateral hemianopsia 
to ‘ ^ceii.g at daytime,’ or ‘ blind at (laytime results; and left lateral hemianopsia if the 
‘seeing at night-time/ or ‘blind at night- injury is iji the jiglit optic tract. Double 
time/ Nyctalopia is u.^^ed by ancient and t<*mpf>ral hemianopsia might n suit from lesion 
mediaeval writers as the equivalent of niglit- over tln^ centre of tlio cummissuie, ni fnan a 
blitidness. The conditions referred to are de- lesion of the central connections of (mcIi of the 
scribed under Ihe terms Day-ulindxkss and fibre system.s whicli cross ihc*ie, while ilouhle 
Night-blindness (q.v.). See also Ilemeral- nasal liemiajjopsia (rare) wnuld req ire a lesion 
opia and Nyctal«)pia in Quain’s DicliorKiry alfecting pait of ea .h optic tract or pai ts of 
of JMedicine. (.j.j.) j their central eonnectiojjK. The irifienoict's in 

Hemi- [C r. Ger. h-alh-] Fr. Aem/- ;! symptoms ^iccording a.s thi* lesion ir> in llie 

Jtal. emi~. A prefix used to imlicate limi- j tiact, 9 nbc.r»rtical centre*^, or cortical centres, 
tatioii to one half or side (of the body); thusjaie most minute and in jait uncertain. Ch 
litaniaiiaeslhesia denotes the loss of tactile | Localization (cerebral). Some have sup} losed 
sen.sihilily in one half of the body ; hemiplegia, i that the manner of decussation and central 
a paralysis allicting one side of the body ; | distrihiition of the fibres of the optic nerves 
hemispasm, a spasm of one side of the body j is itself variable Ijj man. Tlio irregular 
only; liejnian<)])ia or hemianopsia, a special j forms consist of combinations of otluu* di.s- 
form of viMial defect afi'eeting the separate j turbances in the retinal field with hemi- 
halves of tlie retina ; and so on. ! anopsia, of anVetions of the superior (»r inferior 

'Die existence of tlnse .'Several forms of j halves of the special quadrants of the field of 
defect, limited, and often most sharply limited, j vision — known as inferior and superior hemi- 
to one half of the organ concerned, is anlanopia — and tlie like. Tttranopsia signifies 
evidence of the dual and symmetrical structure symnn trical quadrant defects in tlie two visual 
of most portions of tlie nervous system, and of 1 fields. 

the frequent special association of the centres liemiunopsia of cortical origin in tlie ocei- 
iij one liemisphcro with the organs of one side pital lobe is apt to occur in cunnection with 
of the body, either directly or by a decussation Mental Blindness (q.v,), this connectioa 
of the conneeting fibres. being significant of the fiiiictivnal nature of 

Hemianopsia [Gi . 17^0-, half, -}-d privative, tliis visual cejitre. No simple formulation can 
+ i"yo] : Ger. lIe7niano}>sie\ Fr. hemi- Ik* given of the relation of lesions in this area 
anoj>Sfe; Ital, emianojhsia, A complete or when limited to one henn’spliere and wdien 
partial loss of vision affecting one lialf of 1 present in hotli, furtlier than that the latter is 
the field of vi.'-ion, and accordingly one half; more certain to produce mental hlindiie&s. It 
of each retina. Wlien thi.s defect is de- is clear that the cenfre, the incapacitation of 
scriliod with reference to the field of vision, which produces liemiaMaestliesia of the retina, 
it is called hemiaiioi^sia or hemianopia ; when is not the same as that, the injury of which 
with ref rcncc to the retina, hemiopia ; thus appears as mental iilindness. Cases of colour 
temporal hemianopsia conespoiids to nasal hemianaesthesia without true hemianopsia ai*e 
hemiopia. not infrequent. Central hemianopsia is ex- 

Heniiaiiopsitv results from the manner of tra ordinarily distinct; wdicu it «>ccurs as a 
connection of the fibres of the two optic .symptom of Migbaine (q.v., with figure, after 
nerves with their subcortical and cortical Baldwin), and its progress as a symptom 
centres. Owing to tlie great diversity of exhibits the development of the central dis- 
eases described, as >vell as of opinions rola- turbance. « 

tive to tlie manner of th»^ central connections, Literature : art. by Wilbrand, in Norris 
the de8cri]>tion must be limited to a few pro- and Oliver s Syst. of I)i.seases of the Eye, 
minent and most generally accepted relations, ii. 189-315 (with references); Ross, Nerv. 
Lateral homonymous hemianopsia (perhaps Diseases, i, 382 ff. ; Goweks, Nerv. Diseases, 
the most usual variety, and alto termed equi- 145-62 ; Wood’s Ref. llandb. of the Med, 
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Sci., sub verbo; Balbwhf, Hemianopsia in in Scbelling’s Philo802Me der Mythologies 
Migraine, Science (May 4, 1900). (J.J.) 6^® Vorles., under the term 'relative mono- 

Koxniparesis : see Pabalysis. theism/ (K.G.) 

Hemiplegia: see Pabalysis. Heraclitus. Bom about 500 b.c. at 

Hemming, Nicolaus. (1518-1600.) A Ephesus, Asia Minor. A Greek philosopher 
Danish pliilosophioal writer, a pupil of Me- of noble birth. He took no part in public 
lancbthon. affairs, refusing, it is said, positions of honour 

Hemorrhage [Gr. uf/xa, blood, + gayn'r, and influence w'liich were oflei'ed to him. 
a burst] ; Ger. JJlutauslritt, Blufflusa ; Fr. Known to have written one work. On JVature, 
himomtqie ; Ital. nnorragta. The flowing fragments of which have come down to us. 
of blooJ from a ruptured blood-vessel. Oc- He is called Heraclitus the Dark, because of 
curling in tlie brain — cerebral hemorrhage the ohscurity of his teachings. Cf. Pbb- 
— it causes apoplexy. The portion of the Socbatic Phibosophy. 
brain supplied by the ruptured vessel, or Herbart, Johann Friedrich. (1776- 
aflected by pressure of the escaping blood, 1841.) German phi losopber, educated in the 
being suddenly thrown out of function, causes gymnasium of Olilcnhurg, his native tow^n, 
sudden loss of motion, sensation, and con- and at Jena under Fichte. For some time he 
sciousnoss. Cciehral hemorrhage is J’l equently was i)rivate tutor in Switzerland, Began 
the cause of hemiplegia, i.e. paralysis of one lecturing at Gottingen in 1802, and became 
side of the body. (c.F.ii.) professor extraordiuury, 1805. In 1809 he 

Heuotheism [Gr. ei/, one, -f 6f6s, God]: was called to Kdnigsberg to the chair once 
Gi^w Ilmotlieiaviue] Fr. henothHame; Ital. held by Kant. Recalled to Gottingen in 1833, 
enokismo. * The worship of a single god.’ he died there. He devoted much attention to 
This term was first used by Max Miiller pedagogy. See IlKBBAimANiSM. 
in a paper on ‘Semitic Monotheism,’ which Herbartianism (after Hehbabt, J. F., 
appeared in (London) in i860, to q.v.): Ger. lierharCsclie Lehre y Fr. Her- 

de.signafe what he maintains to be an earlier huriianmne; ital. Herbartianimno, i’hilo- 
stage in the liistory of religion than either sophical, psycluJogical, and pedagogical views 
rolythfism or Monotheism. ‘The primitive due to or much influenced hy Herbart. 
intuition of God/ he says, ‘was in itself The Ilerhartian Mttaphydes, Herbart’a 
neither monotheistic nor pvdytheistic, though conception of metajdiysics is a conscious re- 
it might become cither. . • . Polytheism must turn to the type of solution found iji Aristotle; 
everywhere have been preceded by a more or except that it goes further back and lays 
less unconscious theism. In no language does uiidor coutrihution something of the metluKl 
the plural exist before the singular. The of Socrates (cf. Socbatic Mkthob). Tlie 
prinjitivc intuition of God, and the ineradie- first task of metaphysics, on his view, is to 

able feeling of dependence on God,* cannot ‘ rectify ’ and justify concepts. This can be 

however bo correctly called inonotlioist ic. done only by an adequate criticism, both of 

‘ A b» lief in God as exclu.sivdy One involves thought and of experience. Only on the 

a distinct negation of more tliaii one God. basis of patient criticism and mutual adjust- 
and tliat negation is pt sdble only after tbe ment of meanings can philosophy proceed 
conception, whether real or imaginary, of at all. The true question is : What must we 
many g*»ds.’ The belief, he says, might be think about cause, self, change, reality, God, 
formulated as ‘ 'i’here is a God/ but not yet &c., that our thoughts may be consistent and 
as ‘ Thej c is but one God ’ (fcee his sel4 cted our lives true ? Knowledge cannot, in the 
EesaySy ii). The term is put forward in last analysis, contradict experience; for ex- 
similar pln ascology in a lectuie on the Vedas, perience, in the last analysis, is knowledge, 
delivered in 1865, and reprinted in the same So the real must ultimately be reached through 
volume. He tlicre points out that, though such knowledge as is found to be the full 
the number of gods invoked in the liyiiins of teaching ofex}>erience, interpreted consistently 
the Kig-V’eda is very considerable, the poet with itself. On this basis and by this method 
/requently ‘seems to know, fertile time being, Herbart reached Jiis doctrine of atoms or 
of one single god only. In thy momentary ‘ reals/ which had the properties both of 
vision of the poet his divinity is not limited objective existence and of presentation — a view 
by the thought of any other god/ Seo also which is, in the work of other thinkers, also 
Physical Rdigiony 180-1. (A.8.P.P.) the historical outcome of such a conception 

A similar point of view is to be found | of philosophy and its method, as e.g. the 
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‘atomiwra’of Leibiiiu and the * real beiiifjs’ 
of Lutze. Metaphysics therefore builds itself 
upon all science, and takes light from every 
experiential— as well as from every raiional 
— source (revised quotation from the writer’s 
article ‘ Metaphysics/ in Johm<m*s Universal 
Gyc., new ed,, 1894). (j.m.b.) 

The JJerhartian Psychology, As the tide 
of his great work {PsychoL als Wise,, &c., 
cited below) indicates, Herbarts p!*ychology is 
founded on the threefold basis of metaphysics, 
mathematics, and experience. It is its founda- 
tion in experience which gives it abiding 
interest and value. Experience yields at once a 
point of departure and the means of verifying 
hypotheses. The point ot‘ de parture is found 
in the proVdeinatic and sometimes contra- 
dictory character of certain results of intro- 
spection. The chief instance of a datum of 
intiospection involving an inner coniradictioji 
is fmnd in the fact of sell' consciousness. 
This is contradictory, because, it implies at 
once the sameness and the duality of subject, 
and also because tl\e self of which we arc con- 
scious lias no content apart from particular 
states, of thinking, willing, Ac., and yet it 
cjinnot be identified with these particular 
states, lieing the common (xnitre to which they 
are all referred, Rsychology must give such 
an account of the nature and genesis of aclf- 
consciousness as will remove these con- 
tradictions. But experience not only yields 
such points of departure for the framing of 
p.«sycho logical Iiypotheses, it also supplies the 
moans of veiifying tlicin. Psycdiological 
tlieories must be tested l.iy their |M)wer to 
explain tlio actual facts of mental life as they 
an? fouml in concrete experience. j 

iterbart den ives from his metaphysics the j 
conception of the soul as being intrinsically j 
a simple unchanging being without any plu- 1 
rality of states, activities, or powers. In its 
actual working as a psycludogical principle, this 
cc>ncei>lion Iraiisliites itself (i ) into the denial 
of innalo ideas or faculties, (2) into certain 
fundamenttd laws of the interaction of psychical 
states. All psychological explanation is based 
on the interaction of certain ultimate states of 
the soul, which arise in it through its various 
relations to other simple beings (‘reals'), and 
are called by Herbait presen tative activities. 

Ajiart from the changes which they undergo 
through their action on each other, these 
presontative activities are contents of con- 
sciousness or prescutatioiiB, Presentations 
may be entirely alike in quality — as, for in- 
stance, my seusittion of green yesterday and 


my sensation of the same green to-day ; or 
they may be entirely disparate in quality — e. g. 
sweetness and redness ; in both these cases 
they merge in a single complex presentation 
or conscious present at ive activity. If, on the 
otlier band, they are neither identical nor dis- 
parate in quality — as, for example, the colours 
red and green — they are more or less contiary, 
and for that reason they tend to exclude each 
other from consciousncBs. When one ju'esenta- 
tive activity is completely excluded from 
consciousness or ‘ arrested ’ by others of con- 
tniry quality, it remains in existence as a 
tendency to become conscious. It will become 
a conscious presentation h<i8oon as the arresting 
conditions are removed, just as a bent spring of 
perfect elasticity will recover its originar posi- 
tion on removal of the pressure by wliich it is 
iield down. But arrest need not be complete. 
The mutual antagoi)i.sin of jnesentutions may 
result only in their diminished intensity — the 
partial reduction of conscious to unconscious 
presentativc activity. If we Bupjiose a case 
in which only two simple presentations are in 
coidliet, neither of them will be completely 
arrested. A certain ‘sum of arrest’ is distri- 
buted between them in the inverse ratio of 
thi-ir respective intensities. Wlien the sum of 
arrest is distributed among a larger iiumher 
of presentative activities only a few cun escape 
complete arrest. Hence the narrowness of 
consciousness, which is thus for llerbart not 
a mere empirical fact, but a nece.'f‘sary con- 
sequence of his fundamental assumptions. 

Tliose presentative activities wdiich aie in 
coiKSciousuess at any nii»meut are said to be 
above the threshold, and those which aie un- 
I conscious are said to he heJow’ the tln eshold. 
Throughout our mental life, presentutiveactivi- 
bics are contimiiillv rising and sinking. They 
are sinking in so far as they gradually lose 
conscious intensity owing to arrest, and so 
approach or pass bt*lo\v the threshold; they 
are rising when they gradually increase in 
conscious intensity or gradually approach the 
threshold of consciousness owing to the re- 
moval of arresting conditions. 

We have so far spoken of arrest as if it con- 
cerned only single simple presentations. We 
must now consider it in connection with the 
union of presentations. For lierbart the 
union of presentations is an alliance againslT 
antagonistic forces. The united presentations 
resist as a whole the arrest of any one of them 
by sharing in the ‘ sum of arrest,' and for the 
same reason the rise of any of thorn above the 
threshold tends to raise the others. 
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The uecessary and sufficient condition of 
union is co-presoiitcitioii---tlie simultaneous 
existence of juesentative activities above the 
threshold. Not only disparate and qnalita- 
tivLly identical. l)iit also contrary presentations 
unite with t ach other. 

The union of dis|>arate jiresentations is 
called coiii]>Hoation, tiuit of contrary or qualita- 
tively identical presentations is called fusion. 
Fusion J;akes place between the pi esentation 
residua whicli remain alter the j>artial arrest 
of prose ntative activities. It also takes place 
while tlie process of arrest is still going on. 

It is important for the Heihartian theory 
of reproduction that complications and fusions 
are formed , between presentative activities 
only in so fiir as tlicy are simultaneously aliove 
the threshohl. If a has entered into union 
witli b, and both a and h afterwards sink below 
the threshold, the subsequent emergence of 
a into conseiousiie.ss will lend to rai.se b also 
into consciousness, but only in that degree of 
conscious intensity which b possessed at the 
moment of its original co-presentation W'ith a. 
When h has reacheil this d< greo of intensity ; 
it ceases to receive further support from a, \ 
On the other hand, the conscious inten.^ity ofi 
a when the union was formed determines the | 
strength of the support wliich it gives to 6. 
llerhart explains Irom this point of view the 
fact that • in a scries of associated presenta- 
tions, A , /?, 6\ Z), A\suchas the movements made 
in writing the words of a po(>m learned by 
heart, or llie simple letters of the alphabet 
themselves, \ve find that each memher recallH 
its suc<*e.‘'Sor, hut not its ju edecessor ^ (Ward, 
Ennjc, Jhit,, ixrt. 6i). Tlio Herbartian explana- 
tion i.s a.s follows: in the original experiences 
A first rises into full conscious iriteii.-ity, and 
it then gradually airestetl by the occurieiice 
of B. When li lias risen to its full height 
above the threshold, A has sunk toward.s it; 
similarly, when C has attained its maxiraum 
of conscious intensity, B has become obscured, 
and A lias become still more obscured; the 
same holds for I) and E. Now, sup|)Osc the 
wliolf. series to have passed from consciousness, 
and that on a subsequent occasion C recurs. 
1lie fusion of C with A and B took place 
when C itself was at its maximum intensity; 
and its temloncy to revive A and B will be 
‘proportionate in strength to thi:- intensity ; 
on the other hand, A and B were both on the 
wane at the time of co-presentation, A being 
nearer the threshold tlian B, (J will tlierefore 
reproduce A and B in a slate of ol)scnration, 
and the revived A wdll be more obscured tluiji 


the revived B. On the other hand, since C 
was co-presented in its maximum intensity 
both with A and 71, it will reinstate these 
simultaneously and rapidly. Thus there will 
l>e no successive emergence of B and A into 
I full distinctnes.s, but only a simultaneous 
reproduction of them in diUcrent degrees of 
obscurity. I) and E^ on the contrary, will 
emerge successively into full coiisciousintcnsity. 
Fur D had reached its maxiimnn when it 
fused with A, /», and G, and A, B, and 0 will 
therefore tend to reinstate it in full intensity. 
Hut since /I, By and 0 were waning at the 
time of co-jneseiitation, they will reinstate 
I) slowly and gradually, and lor a similar 
reason they will tend to reinstate E still more 
slowly. 

This is a good example of the way in which 
llerhart ap|)lies his abstract princi]>les to the 
elucidation of psychological matter of fact. In 
this instance bis own ingenuity is perhaps 
more couhpicuous than any actual service- 
rendering to psychological llie(»ry. Hut at 
oilier jioiutshis explanations are morcfclicitnus, 
and liave, in lact, proved c[)Oc)i-malving. In 
particular we may refer to Jiis account of (he 
geiuais of sj>atial and tem])oraI pr< seutatioii 
as distinctive Ibrnis of serial ortler due to 
different modes of fusion, to the doctiiue of 
presentation massesaiul of AppKiu;KPTi<.)N(q.v.), 
and to his classical investigation of the Mature 
and development of - Conscious^ness 

tq. V.). 

The doctrine of apperception variously 
modified and improved has heenme the common 
property of modern psychologi.sts ; and all 
mudern accounts ot tlic stages in the growth 
of the consciousness oi sell arc uinler a deep 
debt, recognized or unrecognized, to Her))art. 
His theori(?s of the origin of temporal and 
spatial preseiitationsare in many respects highly 
suggestive; and though on the whole they 
must hv regarded «s lai lures, it ought to be 
lemcfiibcred that they are the first systematic 
attempts to solve these problems. 

The ino.st noteworthy among those who 
cau he called in the .strict sense disciples 
of Hcrhart in psyciiology are T. Waitz, 
M, Drobisch, AV. Volkuiann (v. Volk mar). The 
Zeitachrift fiir exacte riiih) 802 )hie was, until 
ri'Cently, the recognized organ of the school. 
It has now given place to the ZdUchrift fiir 
Fhilo8ophtv und Piidat/ogik. Stein thal and 
Lazarus have applied the Herbartian doctrine 
of apperception to the psychology of language 
and of primitive thought. (o.F.s.) 

! With Herbal Fb name is also associated one 
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of the most fruil.ful movements in modern 
educational theory, and to this the term 
JHcrhartiauisin is alsoa])plied(cf'. Rejjaijooics). 
In this, his theory of apperception is the central 
doctrine. The principal writers of the school 
are Ziller, Rein, and Tjjuige. Herhart’s own 
pedagogical woi'k is The Ajpi^icaiion of Pay- 
chcAoyy to the Science of Education (Eng. 
trans., 1S98). (j.m.b.) 

Literature : Herhart'a complete works have 
heen editeil hy G. 11 a iriKN stein (latest ed. in 
13 vols., i883’”93'i. His most important psy- 
chological writings are Paychologisehe Unter- 
suchungen iiher die Starke ciner \^)rstellung 
(1812; Werke, vii'), Ueher die Milglichkeit 
und Nothwendigkeit Alathematik auf Psycho- 
Jogie an/nwendeii (1822; Werke, vii), Psy- 
cliologic als Wis^ensclaiit neu gegriiiulet auf 
Erfjihiiiijg. M(3taphysik inid ^Malbematik 
(1 <824-5; Werke, V, vi). The Lehibuch ziir 
Psychologic ( I fit ed. in 1813, 2nd ed. revised 
and enlarged in 1834 \ Werke, v ; also in Eng. 
trans.)gives a brief account of his ])sYchoh)gical 
dociiine adapted for hegijjiiers. For geij^ial 
accounts of Herl^art sec tlie histories of inodoin 
p)iil(>flo]))iy, ejpecially HOffping; on the psy- 
cliojoiry, F. A. Lange, Gnni<lh gung d. math. 
P.^yehol. (1865); G, Dumdky, HerharPs Ver- 
liiiltniss z. engl. A^'sccialionspsycliol. (1890); 
Stout, Mind, 1898. 321, 473, and 1899, 1, 
353; Riuot, Ger. Psychol, of To-day ^Eng* 
trails.), 24 ft; ZlEHKN, Verhaltniss d. Her- 
havt’sclien Psychol, z. pliysioL-cxper, l*syciiol. 
( 1 900) ; on tlio pedagtigics, De G akmo, 1 lerhart 
and tho Herhaitians. (g.f. 

Herbert, Edward, of Clierbury. (1581- 
1648.) Born in ^Montgomery castle in 
non hern Wales, and edncalcd at Oxford, lie 
hecauie knight of the Order of the Bath in 
1603. In 1608 lio journeyed to France, and in 
1610 to Flamh*rs, where lie joined the army 
of Pj incfi JMeritz of Oranicn as a volunteer. 
After several years spent in Germany, Swit- 
zeilaiul, and Italy lie hocame (it) 16) cipi^sary 
to the French court, and peer of Ireland in 
1625. In 1629 Charles I made him peer of 
.England with the title Baron of Cherbury. 
He is an inipoi tant figure in the histoiy of 
KngliBh Deis.m (q. v.). 

Herder, Johann Gottfried von. (1744- 

1 803.) An important figure in inodorn German 
literature. As a philosopher, he belongs with 
J. G. Hamann, Jacobi, an<l others, who vindi- 
cate feeling or faith against reason, which 
Kant had ciiitlly emphasized. 

Heredity [ I ^at. hereditas^ : Gor. Verei'himg ; 
Fr. heredite; Ital. ereditd. (i) Organic or 


physical : tho transmission from jmrent to 
oflspring of certain distinguishing characters 
of structure or function. 

(2) Becial : the process of social transmis- 
sion ; that by wbicli individuals of successive 
generations accommodate to a continuous 
social enviroiiini'Jit, thus producing Tkadt- 
TioN (q. V.). SiigjLiestcd hy J. Mark Raldwiii 
[Amer. Naturidi.<t, June, July, 1896). (’1. 

also Soc. awi Eth, Interirret, (ist ed., 
1897). • 

(i) Oririiiiio. Many of tlie goiioral facts of 
organic hert dity have long Ik en known. Tlie 
theory of evolution ha;s opened up frebh ques- 
tions with regard to its nature, origin, and 
limitations. Of late the (jue.stiou has been 
raised whether ArQUiiiKT) ( TrAa.vcxERS (q.v.) 
are thus transmitted. As in the case of so 
many bioTngical problems, the di.scussion has 
been tiansferred from the organism to the 
cell. According to the Cell Theory (q.v., 
7), there is a continuity of cell life; and, 
in REPitoj)i;t:Ti<iN (q.v.), this coni inuity^ is 
inaintaiiud in the germ-plasm; cf. the dia- 
gram given under Cell. Any traiifimissiou 
of acquired characters must he by some mode 
of influence of tho body-cells on the genu- 
cells, the exact nature of which is at present 
unknown. Assuming that such influence of 
other than a general kind (o.g. in nutrition, 
poisoning, Ac.) is unproven, and omitting the 
cases of transference of mieroVies as in some 
iliseases (e. g. sy|)ljilis), tluTe lemaiiis the 
(piestion of the nature of hereditary trans- 
ini&sioii in the g« rrn-cell.s. How do the cliar- 
actors of the adult lie en folded in the fertilized 
ovum 'i And how <h.^ tlicy lircome unfolded in 
the course of development? It is generally 
admitted that the Iiuoplasm (q.v.) contahis 
the hereditary sulistaiice wiiich in some way 
controls cidl-developineiit. According to one 
livpotheBis there arc present in tho sexual cells 
minute germinal repreBentalives of all the 
parts of the adult; of these the *gein- 
mulos* of .Darwin are derived from all 
parts of the organism (cf. Pangenesis) ; tho 
' biophoi es ' ami ‘ determinants ’ of Weismann 
lielong to the germ-plasm alone. 

According to a sec« nd great hypothesis, the 
different iation results from the mutual influ- 
ence of the cells, the nature of each being 
determined by the environment made by the 
others. Other hypotheses combine, in dillerefSt 
degrees, tlie conception of nuclear distribution 
and environing inlluence. But we are still 
far from anything like an ultimate solution of 
the problem. (c.ll.m.,k.b.p.,j.m.r.) 

i 
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It is now evident, however, that characters 
are inherited, not so much from, as tlirough, 
the parent organisms, and that the reason 
why the offspring resembles the parent is 
that they both develop from a substance of 
essentially the same structure and composi- 
tion, held to be identically the siime by thosie 
who advocate the doctrine of the ‘ continuity 
of germ- plasm/ (b.s.g.) 

The question of the origin of heredity has 
been recently discussed, and taken fonn in 
connection witli the researches into Varia- 
tion (q.v.). Heredity giving more or less 
close lack of variation — what is called 
* breeding true ’ to stock — from parent to off- 
spring, is the opposite of variability, which 
is departure from the ‘ true’ or like. It has 
generally been assumed that heredity — at 
least in the simple form seen in celV-division, 
the so-called daugliter-cella being parts of the 
original mother-cells — was an original pro- 
perty of living matter, and variation from the 
true was the thing to account ft»r. Recently, 
how^ever, the theory has been advanced by 
Bailey (Plant Breeding^ 1895, and especially 
Burviv(xl of tike Unlike, 1896) and Williams 
{GfoL Biology] Science, July 16, 1897; -dmcr. 
Naiuralut, Nov., 1898). and advocated inde- 
pendently by Adam 8odgwick {Nature, Sept. 
2 X, 1899), that variation is normal, and heredity 
acquired by the restriction and limiting of 
variation to the estent seen in tlic relative 
amount of ‘ breeding true * that is actually 
found in nature. It would seem a ^iori 
more reasonable to ask why such an unstable 
compound as protoplasm, acted upon by a 
complex environment, should not vary (i. e. 
should have heredity), timn the reverse. 
And, moreover, the complicated apparatus 
necessary for sexual reproduction and trans- 1 
mission, itself showing the wdde variations it 
does in different organisms in different life 
c<;rjdition8, must have been acquired, even 
though it be the direct descendant of the 
earliest cellular multiplication 

A recent more exact stalisfical treatment 
of heredity has been made by Galtou and 
Pearson, the results leading to the formula- 
tion of Gai.ton's Law of ancestral inheri- 
jvjtonce (q. v.). Pearson, who has worked out 
"^^uantitiitive mathematical methods of treat- 
ing vital phenomena, finds tlie solution of 
three great problems essential to an exact 
science of evolution — V abi ation (q - v.), 



summarized in The Chanel of Deaih and in 
Grammar of Science^ 2nd ed., 1900). 

The evidence for and against the inheri- 
tance of acquired churucters, in cases of sexual 
reproduction, is about as follows : — There are 
I no clear aiul unambiguous cases of tt ansmis- 
sion of specific 111 odif lout ions. The arguments 
for such transmission are largely presumptive, 
based upon the requirements of the theory of 
Evolution (q. v.). Of such arguments the 
following seem to be strongest, (i) Incomplete 
or imperfect instincts — together with complex 
instincts, which must at some time have been 
imperfect — cannot be due to Natural Selec- 
tion (q. V.); for their early stages would involve 
partial correlations of movement of no use to 
the animal. Selectionists meet this by saying 
that (a) the organism as a whole must be 
consideted, not the sii^gle organs or functions, 
in the matter of individual survival; {b) a 
certain degree of intelligence usually accom- 
panies and supplements such instincts ; (c) the 
intelligence, together with individual accom- 
modations of all sorts, screen the variations 
which occur in the direction of the particular 
function, and so allow its evolution under 
natural selection (soo OikiAnio Belp:otion); 
(</) many of the instances cited under this 
head are not congenital characters at all, but 
are functions re-acqnired by the young (»f 
each succeeding generation (see Tuadjtion). 

(2) Paleontologists find bony structures 
wlioj-e initial and early stages are though r to 
have Irad no utility, and appeal is made gener- 
ally of the so-called non-use in 1 stages of useful 
organs. This is conceded to be the gravest 
objection now current to the universal applica- 
bility of natural selection. It is met — 
when urged as giving presumptive cvidenctj 
I of the transmission of acquired characters — by 
saying : (a) that it proves too much ; for the 
bony structures are least subject to modification 
by external influences, and, if such inheritance 
appear, in them, it should appear more stron-ly 
in other structures where we do not find 
evidence of it; {b) that even if such an 
objection hold against natural selection, still 
some unknown auxiliary factor may be opera- 
tive ; (c) that actual utility can l>c pointed out 
in most cases, and may l>e fairly assumed in 
others; (d) organic or indirect selection again 
has application here, as supplementary to 
natural selection ; (e) the principle of * change 
of function' (FunGtionsweclisel ; see A. Dohru, 
Der UtiipTung der Wirbelthi&re und daa 
Primip dee Ftmetioneweehsds^ 1875) is cited|, 
according to whicb^ in such ^nou-useful' stages, 
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the organ in question served another and 
useful function. 

Other objections of a general Fort — such as 
that geological time is not Budicieut for bo 
alow a process as evolution by natural selection, 
that small variations could not produce such 
large differences, that variations are not suffi- 
ciently numerous nor sufficiently wide in 
distribution — arc considered by selectionists 
to be mainly of an a lyriori character, even as 
objections to natural selection, and, hence, to 
offer no positive ground whatever for belief 
in tlie inlierltance of acquired cliarjictere. 

"i’he a«lvociitos of the hypothesis of La- 
marddan inlieiitance often lail to (iistinguisli 
between the effects of the general intiuoiices 
of the environment upon the whole orgunism 
— e.g. malnutrition, toxic agents such as 
alcohol, &c. — and the specific modi Heat ions of 
particular parts and functions, arising from 
mutilation, use, the Btiniulatiou of particular 
organs, &c. TJie former are not denied by 
selectionists ; hut they claim that tlie sort 
of effect thus produced upon tin* ofisj>ring is 
rather a disproof tliaii a proof of Lamai ckisin. 
For cxaniph}, the effect of alcoholic excess is 
not an incieaded tendency to drink alcoholic 
beverages — llie tendency itself shown in the 
children is accounted for as already camgcnityl 
to the parent — but certain general deterio- 
rating or degenendive changes in the larvous 
fivsirm or constitution of the offspring, as in 
hy.stcria, scurvy, idiocy, malformations, &c., 
wliich the parent did not hav(* at all. Furtliei- 
more, the iiiechanism requiied to accomplish 
tlie two sorts of effect icspectively are widely 
different, Tlie general effVcIs of the first sort 
upon the offspring are due simply to the 
influences which work upon the organism as 
a whole, through the ordinary iiieUd>olic physio- 
logical processes. But to accompliali the trans- 
mission of specific mod iff cat ions of particular 
pai'ts, a most complex special nn*chanism would 
be necessary, whereby the part aflectgd in 
the parent would impart some sort of special 
modification to the germ-cells, which would 
again cause the eame modiff cation of the 
eamo part in the offspring (see the address 
of Sedgwick before tlie Briti.sh Association, 
in Nature^ 1899), It is suggested also by 
Stout that such a complex mechanism of trans- 
niiasien wouUl be a highly specialized adapta- 
tion, and if it be necessary to Lamaix*kinn 
heredity, it would itself have to be accounted 
for witiiout such licredity, which is what the 
Lamarokiaiis declare imiwFsiblo. For a x’e- 
ooinmendation as to terms see Tbansmission. 


Again, it has been argued (Weij^inann, 
Baldwin) that if the Lamarckian principle 
were in general operation we should expect 
to find many functions, such as speech in man, 
reduced to the stereotyped form of reflexes 
or animal instincts (see, liowever, on the 
other side, as regards this particular function, 
Bomanes, Darwin ami after Dartvin, iii). 

The philosophical defence of the Lamarckian 
])rinciple is usually made from the jioint of 
view" of teleology, that is, of getting de- 
terminate evolution, which is, in some form, 
the realization of a imipose or end. It is 
thought ti»at through ilie accommodations 
.secured by individual animals — provided they 
he inherited — a detcTminale direction of evo- 
lution toward such a realization* is secured ; 
while, on the other hand, the principle of 
natural screcflon, working upon so-called for- 
tuitous variations, is ‘blind' and iiiechuriical 
(cf. Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism \ so 
also Wundt). There seem to be certain con- 
fusions lurking in this view. In the first 
jdacc, it contuses teleology, in the ju’oe* ss of 
evolution, wdth purpose in the individual. 
There are two errors here, (i) It is not 
seen that the evolution process tniglit realize 
an end or ideal without aid from the indi- 
viduars elforts or conscious processes. Indeed, 
even on the Lamarckian principle, most of the 
inherited modifications would not be directly 
due to the iiulividuars purpose or conscioua 
effort, and so the purjx>8e of the wdiole could 
not be iiiti.Tpreted in terms of the teleology 
of the individual; for those wdm maintain a 
general teleological view in cosmology must 
hold that the cosmic evolution as a whole, 
and jiot merely biological evolution, is in 
some sense purposive. (2) It is not seen 
that the reverse is also true, i.e. that in spite 
of purpose in the individual, togi ther with 
the inheritance of acquired modifications, the 
outcome might, on the w'hole, be the same as 
that due to simple probability wdth the natural 
selection of favourable variations from a great 
many cases. This lias been sho'wn, in fact, to 
be the case in recent investigations in Moral 
Statistics (q.v.); e.g. suicide follows the law^s 
of prol«abiHty, and vrries with climate, food 
supply, &c., in a w'ay which can he ph'tted iu 
a curve, despite the fact that each suicide 
chooses to kill himself. That is, the result is 
as regular and as liable to exact prediction, if 
we take a large population, as are deaths from 
disease or accident, or other ‘ natural ’ events 
in wliich purpose and choice have no part. 
In such CHBCB, indeed, we have results which 
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aie us subject ti) law and as definite as those 
of mechanics, although the data are teleo- 
logical. Tliis case and the reverse, indicated 
above, show the fallacy of claiming that the 
exercise of iiidividmil purpose and the teleo- 
logy of evolution must go togtfther. j 

lint there is anotlier supposition open to ob- 
jection in tin* view whieh re<[uirc< Lamarckian j 
Jieredity in order to secui'e teleology in evolu- 
tion ; the p<>sition tlmt natural selection, 
working on so-called fortuitous or chance 
viiriations, is ‘blind’ and non- teleological. 
It has been found that biological jdieiiomena — 
variations in particular — follow the definite 
law of Pkoivvbility (<l. v.); in short, that 
there is no such thing as the really hutuitous 
or unpredictable. Matural selection, therefos e, 
working upon variations, themselves subject 
to law, gives a possible inetliod oP realizing a 
cosmic d( sign, if siieb exists, just as adequate 
as any other natural pi ocess subject to law. 
Combining this with the result mentioned 
above, that even moral events are found to boi 
8ul»ject to law when taken in largo nu miners — 
thus iiiclnding evenls in which individual! 
purpose plays a part — we are driven to the 
conclusion that the law of probabilities upon 
which natural selection rests is the vehicle of 
teleology in evolution — lawful replacing for- 
tuitous variations. 

A go<.d illustration may bo seen in the use 
made of vital statistics in life T^isubance 
(q. V.). ArVe pay a rate based on the calculation 
of the probability of life, and thus by observ- 
ing this law realize tl)e teleological purpose 
of providing for our children more elfoctively, 
though imlirectly, tliau if wo each carried 
ouj money in a bag around our Jiecks, and 
gradually a<lde«l to it of our savings. And 
furfliermore, tlie iiisurance company is a great 
teleological agcji'y, both for uh and for itself; 
for it secures dividends for its atockliolders 
also on the ba>is of charges adjusted to the 
‘chances' of life drawn from ilie mortality 
tables. Why is it not a reasonable view that 
the cosmic purpose — if we may <’all it so — 
woiks by similar, l)ut more adequate, know- | 
ledge of the why ether in ronformitji to 
or in corifrarmtion ofoiir viulividwil stnewj — 
and so secure.s its results] Can .such results 
be called Idind or unteleolngical 1 

Indeed, we may go further, and say that 
Hhis working out of cosmic jnnqjose through | 
some law of the whole rather than through | 
the individual is necessary to teleology as 
such. In biology the law of Regression 
(q.v.) provides just such a ‘goverjior’ or 


regulator of the jmocess. According to it, 
individuals wliich depart widely from the 
mean are not able to transmit their clmractera 
fully; but there is a regression towards a 
value whicli represeuis the mean attainment of 
the species up to date. Thus evolutioJi is kept 
consistently to a detenniimte direction, and 
not violently wrenched by what might ])e 
called cosmic caprice. So it is necessary that 
the ‘ choice,’ the capricious will, of the indi- 
vidual should be neutralized, and a consivsieut 
plan carried out despite tbe uncalc ulabU; 
variations of our private purposes. Tiiis prin- 
ciple of ‘ regression * or ‘ conservation of type' 
holds whether the iuheritance nf acquired 
luodifieations be true or not — whether the 
cficcts of personal eftbrt and purpose be trans- 
mitted or not — and as it deals with all tlie 
cases, variations and modifications alike, the 
purposeful deeds of the individual can, in 
any case, be only a factor of minor iinportance 
to tbe result. Its real importance would de- 
pend upon its relation to the whole group of 
agencies entering into heredity. In so far as 
tliis fact should be in a direction divergent 
from that of the movement in general, it 
would, by the law of regression, be inctfecinal ; 
in so far as it should l)e in liarniony with it, 
it wouM be unnecessary and unimportant; 
although in the lattei' case, no doidd, the 
Laimuckinn factor, if real, would accelerate 
biological evolution. Cf. Tetjcology. 

I Special to|)ics are GAi/roxs’s Law (q.v.) of 
I ancestral inheritance, Regrkssiox (q.v.), 
Variation (q. v.), and Atavism (q. v.). 

(organic) : tho best general work 
is Dei.agj;, Structure du rroto])Jasma, cou- 
tiiiiiing full literary lj.‘*ts to 1895, continued 
nniiuaily us the Aiimk* Biologique. St.e lists 
also in the annual Zoological Becortl, the 
Aruitomischer Jahrcsbcricht, »tnd in Wiesvin, 
The Cell in Devel. and Inheritance, llecent 
general works are W. K. Brooks, The Founda- 
tionsjof Zool. (1899); H kadley, Ti»e Pi oblems 
of Evolution (1901). Other works are 
cited under Biolootcal Scik.nx’ES, Acquirkd 
CfiAEACTERB, and the topics cited above. 
More psychological refertmees occur in the 
literature of CoMi’AKATivjii Psychology, In- 
stinct, and IT AY, See also Bniijoo. O, i,/. 
(Social) : see Social Evolution. 

{.T.M n.. E.R.P., C.I l.M., G.F.S.) 

Heresy and Heterodoxy [Or. 
selection]: Ger. lldrcau^ Ketzerei\ Fr. Mrem^ 
Ital. eresia. Dissent from the fundamental 
dogmas of the Church, springing up within 
its own membership. Heterodoxy, though 
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often used as synonymous, Las not tlie same 
ecclesiasticul reference. It implies, rather, 
opposition to gciieially received opinions (e. g. 
in economics); when apj tiled to religious 
matters, it often imports departure from the 
usual inteiprefaiiou of doctrine or dogma — 
departurt; which yet <loes not amount to heresy. 

As a rultj, in the New Testament the word 
heresy indicates merely a party (see, e. g., Acts 
XV, xxiv, xxvi, xxviii), though occasionally 
it is usc«l to designate doctrinal error ('Fit us 
iii. 10 ; 2 Pet. ii. i). Wlnm Christianity )ia<l 
embodied itself in a formal organization, heresy 
came to mean dissent from or opposition to 
the doctrine deemed necessory to salvation. 
Till the time of Augu-tiue, the name was 
aj)plied chielly to those who persisted in error, 
particulnrly if they were moved by enmity to 
tlm Chiireli. Tlie terrible severity of the 
Church towards here.sy in later times is well 
know’n. When tlie civil pow'er was called upon 
to iissist tlie eeele.siastical in iiitlieting punish- 
ment, bigotry wap at the height of its pro- 
sperity'. The so-called ‘liberal' theologian is 
the ordinal y reine.scjitative of lieterodoxy. 
See (ijiOSTJCiSM, Momaxism, and 

Pelacitamsm. 

LiUrufurc: the W'orks (against v.irioin^ 

heretics) of the following lathers: 

MAinvR, Ihknaeup, Tietum.ian, Clk.mkxi 
of Alexamliiii, Hirroi.YTUS, KriruANJUs, 
I’nir-A.sTKius of Brescia, Auuustine, Thko- 
jioukt; Hji.gknfki/I), Ketzcigosch. d, Ur- 
cJlri^iten^hll^n,s ; Hahn, Ketzer im ^littelalter ; 
Blum', Idct, of Sects, Heresies, anti Kccle.'-. 
Parties. (li.M.w.) 

Heritage: see iNfiEitiTANCE, Hi.KEDiry, 
and (Ialton's Law (of ancc‘‘'tral inheritance). 

Hermaphrodite (Or. A]><dlo, + 

' A<f)i>o^lTrj, Venus): (hr. ZiviUer; Pr. Aovn- 
aptiTodile ; Ita!. ermafrodito. Having the es- 
sential organs of both sexes united iu the same 
individual (as in the earthworm) ; a ctmdi- 
tion common amongst the inverit-hratesy ofleii 
found as a teratological feature, hut amongst 
vertebrates found only very exceptionally in 
some ri>be8 and Cyclostomcs (Myxine and 
Bdellostoina). 

It is often employed for abnormal mon- 
Btrosities in man and higher animals with 
nialfor mat ions of the sexual organs, represent- 
ing double ecx. (c.Ll.m.-e.s.o.) 

Henuenentics [Cr. (purjviciiv^ to inter- 
pret] : Ger. Uermmetdik ; Fr. herTfimtutiqv ^ ; 
Ital. ermeneutica. 'I’hat department of exc- 
getical tlieology which treats of the science or 
theory of literary iuteiprctatiou. 


It lays down the principles wdncli exegetis 
applies. In early (^liristian times the schools 
of Alexandria and of Antioch were ranged 
against one another in such hermeneutics as 
then existed. The ibr/ner employed the alle- 
gorical, the latter the literal (or emphatic), 
method. It cannot be said tliat gi'eat pro- 
gress was made beyond eitlier of these schools 
before the Jlefonnatitui. Flacins (1567) and 
Glas.sius (1629) are tlie first scientific herme- 
iieiitists. They were followed by •Beugel 
(1740), Krnesti (1765), and especially by 
Winer (1822). Among later hermeneutlsts 
Hermann and his school may be mentioned. 
See Exi hesj s. 

Literature : Immek, ITermem utics of the 
New TVstament (Eng. trans.) ; Davjdson, 
Sacred Hernieneutic.s; Hoemann, Bib. Herme- 
neutilv ; Tekky, Bib. llonneneiitics. '11 ,m.w,) 

Hermes, Georg. (1775-1831.) AG-rmau 
teacher of philosophical theology. Educated at 
Rlieijie and at Munster, lie hecanio a teacher 
in ]>otb the gymnasium and tlie univcisity at 
Munster. From 1820 until his deatli he was 
profes.sor of theology at Bonn. J. E. Erdmann 
classes him as a semi- Kantian, because he 
insi.sted that in laitli w'e have jire.^cntiments 
of the nature of heing-in-itself, without being 
aide definitt ly to conceive it. 

Hemies Trismegistus. Hemes is Greek 
for Thoth, the name of an Kgy[»lian god, who 
is said to be the author of the sacred hooks 
of the Egyptians. The name Trismegistus is 
probaldy fiom an ejiitl.ot attached to the 
name Thoth in the Nubian hieroglyphic writ- 
ings, meaning ‘ thi ice-great,' These sacred 
liooks being lost, others w^ere ju’epared in 
Greek, two or tbree centuries afterwards, 
purportingto bo rejn oductions of the originals. 

The.se grew at tlie hands of unknown authors 
to include a v«ny considemble literature. It 
consists of a syntliosis of Neo- Platonic, Judaic, 
and cabalistic ideas, wdiich is intended as a 
substitute for C hristianity. Some passages 
arc almost Christian, but contain also mystic 
numerical symbolisms of Egyptian, and mys- 
tical elements of Philoiiic, origin. (it.M.W.) 

Hero-worship : Ger. J/ddenwrehrung ; 
Fr. cidte des hfros; Ital. cnlto degli eroi. 
Religious exercises directed towards promi- 
nent individual persons. 

Insjwetioii of primitive religions proves 
that many objects are woi shipped — stones, fire, 
trees, and so forth. Among these objects are 
men — the departed, ancestors, saints, heroes. 
Hero-W'orship is difficult to differentiate from 
Ancestor Worship (q.v.). The latter is 
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essentially a private affair ; the former, on the 
contrary, is usually public. If, then, a single 
ancestor come to be viewed as the progenitor 
of a large ‘ corporate * family, and if, in this 
way, his worship become quasi-publio, the pith 
is open for hero-worship. When the ancestor I 
becomes publicly recognized as a ‘heros 
eponymos/ hero-worship ensues. Tlie central 
hict is that the hero is regarded as being the 
autJior or mediator of benefits. Apotheosis 
and oak'-onizalioii are its ecclesiastical forms. 

JAkrature: see Ancestok Wobship, and 
Apotheosis. (r.m.w.) 

Heterodoxy : sec IIebeby. 

Keterogamy {Gr. other, + ydnof, 

marriage I : Uftr^GmeradonsK'fchiiel ; Fr, Ihetero- 
gamie ; I talc eterogamia. See Alternation 
OF Generations. 

Heterogeneity : sec Homogeneity. 

Heterolecithal [ G r. ^r^por, other, -|- Xf 
yolk] : Ger. helerolekithal ; Fr. Jieterolecithe 
(rare — Y.n.); Ital. Of the ovum: 

having unequally distributed yolk. A term 
propised by Mark (1892) to include both 
telolecithal and centrolocithal ova. Cf. H0.MO- 1 
le(Ttttai., and Cleavage. (c.li.,m.) 

Heteromorphosis [Gr. tnpos, other, + uop- 
shape] : Get*. Hekronnorphose ; Fr. Mtero- 
morphose ; Ital. eteromorfoiu The production 
by some organisms, under tbe stimulus of 
external forces, of organs or parts where such 
do not occur normally. 

Regeneration (q. v.) is the reproduction 
of pjirts which have been lost ; whereas hetero- 
inorpliosis is the production of parts unlike 
those wliich have been lost, as the replacing 
of eye-stalks by antennary structures. 

If, for example, Tvhularia viesemhrgan- 
themum, a bydroid polyp with stalk, head, 
and base, Lave its base and bead removed 
and be then placed in the sand inverted (i. e. 
with the head end biJiicd), the other eml 
produces a head in a position which is ab- 
normal. 

Literature : the terra was profK>sed by 
Loee, Untersuchungen zur physiologischen 
Morphologic der Thiere, Organbildung u, 
AYachsthuin, Heft 122 (1892-3); C. Herbbt, 
Ueber die Regeneration von aiitenncnabn- 
lichen Orgaiien, x\rch. f. Entwicklungsinech., 
ii {1896). (G.Lt.M.) 

Heterottomy ; Ger. Ileieronmnie ; h^tero- 
honiit ; Ital. eterononAa. See Autonomy. 

(W.R-S.) 

Hetero-psychologioal Sthics : Ger. he- 
tero-psychologische EtMk (suggestied — K.G.) ; 
Fr, morale hH^o-peychoUtgique (suggested — j 


th.f.); ItaL morale eteropeicologiea (sug- 
gested — B.M.), See Inio-PSYOiiOLooicAL 
Ethics. 

Heterotelios see Autotelio, where a 
recommendation is made (which hat been seen 
and adopted by Him, The Origins of Art, 
1900). (J.M.B.) 

Heuristic Method (in education) f Gr. tvpi- 
tricfiv, to find out] : Ger. heurisli ache Methode ; 
Fr. mHhode Iheiiristique ; Ital. metodo euristico. 
A method that stimulates to invinition or dis- 
covery. See Metiioi) (in cdiicat ion), (c.ne o.) 

Hibematioii ( fait, hlhemare, from himis, 
w inter j: Qer, WinterseJdaf'; Fr. somneii 
hibernal ; Ital. themaximu. The state of 
torpor in w-hich some animals which inhabit 
cold or temp rate latitudes pass tbe winter. 

Long looked uj)on as a spet ially created pro- 
vision, tins peculiar state is now regarded as 
an adaptation fostered by natural selection. . 

Literature : art. IHi)ernation, in Todd's 
Cyc. of Anat. and Phys^iol. ; Wesley Mills, 
Hibernation and Allied States in Aniinnls. 
Trans. Roy. Soc. of Canada (1892). (c.Ll.m.) 

HickolCt Laurens Perseus. ( 1798-1 888.) 
An American theologian and piiiluso|>lier, 
born in Ikdbel, Conn., educated at Union 
College. After twelve yeais of pastoral 
labour, he bocfame professor of theology in 
Western Re^erve College, 1836, and in Au- 
burn Theological Seminary, 1844. In 1852 he 
became vice-president, and professor of mental 
and moral philosophy, in Union College. In 
1 866 he became preisident, and retained the 
position until 1874. 

Hierarchy : see Catholicism. 

High Treason: Ger. Hochrerrath, Majee- 
tdteverbrechm \ Fr. Use-majeete \ Ital. hea 
maeUii, alto iradimento. Treason against the 
sovereign power of the state. 

Petit treason, on tlie contrary, is a violation 
by a subject of his allegiance to his liege lord, 
or of the duty of subjection to one to whom 
SCI vices are legally due. In the United States 
tlieie is no treason but high treason, and it is 
called simply treason ; the nature of the offence 
being defined by the Constitution. See War. 
The term haute trabison is one of English 
origin {Diet, de VAcad. Fran^., ‘Trahison'). 
It is also found in early English law books 
in the Latinized form of (CoweH's 

Interpreter, Treason). 

High treason in English law extends to 
grave ofteiices against tlie family or official 
represeutatives of the king, e.g. killing one 
of tlie justices of his courts. 

Literature \ Lieeer, On Civil Liberty, 
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chap, viii; Blackstone, Commentaries on 
the Laws of England, iv. chap. vi. (b.e.b.) 

Highest Good: Ger. Iwcltstes Gut; Fr. 
souverain bien; Ital. bene mjyremo, Tl)at 
which is 'd of highest intrinsic worth, 

or that which is most worthy of desire. 

The term is frequently used to signify the 
ideal of human conduct. Cf. Goon, and 
Goodness. {w.b.s.) 

KUi^ of Poitiers, Saint. Born near 
the beginning of the 4th century, died 368 a.d. 
in Poitiers. Converted about 350, he was 
made bishop of Poitiers about 353. In 356, 
for not sanctioning the condoinnatiou of 
Athanasius, he was buuiahcd into Phrygia, 
but permitted to ictuni in 339. He reached 
Poitiers in 362. He opposed Arianism con- 
stantly and with great vigour, 

Hindoo Philosophy : see Oriental 
Pilll.OSOPIlY (liulia). 

Hinrichs, Hermann Friedrich Wil- 
helm. (1794-1861.) (hnnuin philosopher, 
origiiinlly a jurist. Professor of philosophy 
at Breslau, 1822; at Halle, 1824. IIo was 
a disciple of Hegel. 

Hipp Chronoacope : sec Labobatobt and 
Api'Aratus, in, 0, (i). 

Kippiaa of Flis. A sophist contemporary 
with Pr<.idi('us and rrt)tagorafi. See PliK- 
Soc’HATic Philosophy (8ophists). 

Hippolytna, Homanna. Born about the 
middle of the 2ud century a, d., in Italy. A 
pupil of Irenaeus, Banished by the Emperor 
»Sevoru8, he was martyred, probably by 
drowiiing. He wrote a work called Philoifo- 
phumentij a relutation of all heresies, in eight 
books, j)art of wdiuh have been lost. 

Kiatogenesis : see Is^uivous {Systek, II. 

Hiatology: see ^’KKV0US System, IL 

Histonal Selection: see Intrabelkc- 
TioN, and cf. Selection (in biology). 

Historical School (in economics): see 

Ki’ONv^WlC M KTHOD. 

Kistorism : not in use in Fr. and •Ital. 
Used, mainly in the Gciman Historismus, to 
denote a spiiitual as opposed to a mechanical 
or naturalistic (sense 2 under Naturalism) 
worlvl-view ; and move pirticulavly applied 
to the Hegelian philosophy. Cf. Hegel’s 
Terminology (especially II). (j.m.b.) 

Hietory [Gr. icTTOfuu, information, narra- 
tive]: Ger. Geschichte*, Fr, hiatoire; Ital. 
uiaria. (i) The suceessioii of events through 
which anything passes; (a) the knowledge 
of that succession of events; (3) the inter- 
pretation and explanation of events in their 
succession in accordance wdth general prin- 


ciples of science and philosophy. These 
are distinguished as (i) the actual hiKtory 
or the facts of history; (2) recorded history, 
the complete statement of events; and (3) 
the science or philosophy of history. 

Under the second definition, wl)at is historic 
or recorded in some form of narrative is con- 
trasted with what is prehitioric (Sir D.Wilson) 
or antecedent to the use of records, thuugh on 
tlie first definition the prehistoric still belongs 
to veal history. The so-called traditional or 
orally transmitted statement of real facts 
occupies a sort of midway position, and is 
the subject of much disciiasi(»ii. The question 
of tradition, however, raises what is really the 
question of tlie canons of construction of 
records out of real liistory ; teeing tliat an 
element of jtradition or oral leporting is in- 
volved in all recording of that w^hich is not 
the historian’s personal experience. An exact 
science of history would incltide the applica- 
tion to all testimony of a calculus of prolia- 
bility worked out for ‘first-hand' (eye- 
witness), ‘ second-hand,' and more remote 
stages of evidence. The relative absence of 
the requirement of a precise criterion of the 
reliability of cvitleuce leaves room for what 
may be called the historian’s equation of 
credulity ; and wEcn combined with the 
demand for literary treatment, it creates 
variations w'hich forbid the use of the tenn 
science in any exact sense, Cf. the topic 
immediately following, (j.m.b.) 

History (philosophy of) : Ger. Philosophic 
der Geschichte, Geschichtsphilosophie (-wisseu- 
schoft); Fi . philosojfhie (science) de Vhfstoire ; 
lUi].jUosq/ia della storla. The term philosophy 
of history is uj-cd in several dillerent seiiS' S : 
(i) To denote the principiaut consideration 
of the meaning, the method!?, and the canons 
of historical science in geinTal. (2) To denote 
inquiry into certain highly complex phases 
and products of historical development — as the 
history of institutions or of civilization (cf. 
( 3 uizot, I/ist, de la Civiluatnm m Europe)^ 
the history of intellectual development (cf. 
Draper, The Intel kctual Devel, of Europe)^ 
&c. (3) In its stricter meaning, to denote 

the explanation, from philosopliical prin- 
ciples, of historical phenomena at large or the 
oiiiire course of historical development. See 
History (3j, and cf. State (])lulosophy of). , 

The principles of explanation adopted in 
this last endeavour nuiy be empirical or 
speculative. Commonly, tliey include members 
of both tlu'se classes, the emphasis varying 
with the personal equation of the individual 
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historian and t.lie tonets of tbe school to which 
he lieloijprg. The nut lire of the conclusions 
1‘cachod is also variable, in dcijoudeiiee upon 
similar causes : illusi rations are F. Schlogel, 
Philos. (L Oesch . ; Hegol Philos, d. Oe.'^cL ; 
(\)iTite, Cours de iftilos. iv-vi. 51-7 ; 

Ihicklo, Hist, of Ctrili:^atim m Ewjhmd ; 
Lotze, AUkrokosmos, iii. 7. On account of 
tJjis divergenec of opinion, and in view of the 
incvital'le inconipleteness, in the present state 
of knoVleilge, of the best attempts to give a 
philosophical view of liistory. it is maintained 
by many writers that a tenable jihilosopby of 
history must remain for a lung time to come, 
if not fur ever, an unuttainahle ideal. 

It is evident that these diiTcront nieanings 
of ' philosopiiy of history* are intimately 
related; in pjirticular, (2) and (^3) are dis- 
tingiiishablc iather than fully separable. It 
is flirt lu'r to be remarked that * ])h!loso]>by * 
is used here in its broader signiticance ; a 
philosophy of hist(*ry conceived enfiroly from 
tlie motaphy.sicaI point of view would be out 
of harmony witli the tendencies of most j 
modern thinkers. (a.c.a. jr.) j 

Likrature : in addition to the works cited 
above, Dnovsi x, (Irundriss d. Historik ; 
lioCHoiJ., Philos, d. (Jei-ch., i; Fj.jnt, Hist, 
of the Philos, of Hist., 1 . France (1897). 

The two principal and metaphysicsilly 
opposed points of view in tlic pbilosopliical 
treatnient of history, the Hegelian and the 
Positivistic, rest alike on certain pre.snppnsi- 
tions : the continuity of tbe material of 
history, and the theory of evolution, which 
afibids ground for a genetic method. These 
tw'o presuppositions go together, and it is their 
acceptance Mhich distinguishes the modern 
from the earlier treatment of tbe subject. 
Possibly Herder alone of tlic; earlier pre- 
evolution writers realized both thete points 
(cf. liarth, as cited belnw, 203). 

Hitherto history liad been empirical in its 
method no less than in its data ; lor instance, 
Lewes, Jiiofjraj'Mcal History of Philosophy^ 
lielongs to the earlier class. Put such \vork.s 
as (, laird, Evolution of RdiyioHj and (.’ruzier. 
History of Jnfdlectual Devdopmmt. though 
oppijsed in point of view, still have these two 
pre.snppositiofis in common. Thi.s common 
go on ml may be said to be the real gain of t he 
^ 19th century in hislory, as it is also in the 
sociological sciences in general. Extremes in 
the t j cat merit of history arise from tlie press- 
ing < f particular theories of evolution; as in the 
attempts of the Hegelians to deduce historical | 
movements, or to treat them as illustrating! 


phases of an idealistic dialectic; and in those of 
the Positivi.stic evolutionists, who, with Comte 
and the ‘descriptive ' sociologists, construe his- 
tory by pn.conceived formulas of progj ess, or 
account for liistorical and general social move- 
ments strictly in the naturalistic terms of 
biologic.il analogy or ol geographical, climatic, 
and otlier external environmental conditions 
(Spencer, Buckle). Otlier, less im]>ortant, 
views are the so-called Great Man theory of 
hi.stoiy (iSf. Lehmann, James), which is hardly 
a philosi>p]iy(rf.OF.Nii;s); the Social Knviron- 
meiit theory, which eliminales the gieat man 
(Taine) ; and the theory of Special Piovi- 
dence, which is opposed, as in biology, to all 
forms of evolution. 

What we may call the ‘ autonomic * or 
sociological view of history (cf. especially 
Barih, as cited below) maintains the e.s.sontial 
irreduciliility of tbe factors essential to human 
evolution, considers them psychological in 
their nature and subject to their own laws of 
development, and identifies tlie historical pro- 
blem with that of the science of sociulogy. 
This programme may be carried out strictly 
as .M ienco ; or it may bo faki n in cou- 
noctioii eitlier with an idealistic monistic 
yhilcsophy (Hegers ‘ historism,’ Lotze's 
‘ spirit iialistic monism*), which makes the 
essential factor thonght. i^rwith a voluntarism 
(Bchopenhauer, Wundt, Barth, Paulsen) to 
wliicli the essential factor is wdll broadly 
defined. 

Barth gives the following classlfuation of 
theories or ‘interpretations* of history 
(GcschichtsaufFassnngen), :ill of which ho calls 
‘ oiie-.sideil,* as opjiosed to the sociological 
view called above autonomic. 

Inierpretations of History: 

I. Individualistic (Lelinann) : Great 
Man tlie* »ry. 

IL A n t h r o pi j-geogr apl i i cal (Ri 1 1 e r , Rat zel , 

» Mougei lie); Environment. 

III. Ethnological (Comte, Taine, Gnin- 

plowdcz) : Struggle of Races. 

IV. Culture liistory (Morgan, Tylor, 

Wait/) : Conquest of nature, In- 
vention, Ac. 

V. Political (Lorenz, Schafer, Q.B. Vico): 
the State. 

VI. Ideological (Hegel, W. v. Humboldt, 
Buckle, Lazarus) : Ideas (logical, 
religious, &c.). 

VII. Economic (Durklieim, Marx, Engels, 
Loii«) : Division of labour, Pro- 
duction, Class-rivalry. 
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JAteratuTe: besides the titles cited above 
see Herdeii, Idcen z. Philos, d. Gesch. d. 
Meiischheit ; Boukdeau, L’llist, etlea Histo* 
rieus; Lamprecut, Alte u. neiic Eichtungen 
in d. Qcachkhtswiss. (1896); Eatzkl, An- 
thropoge(>gra[)hie ; Eociioll, Die Philos, d. 
GosuIk ; Mouceolle, Les Problcmes de 
rilist. (1886); Taike, Hist, of JOng. Lit; 
Gumplowicz, Der iiasseiikampf (1883), and 
Soeiol. u. Poll tik (1892); Vierk andt, Xatur- 
volkor □. Kultnrvolker (1896): Tylor, In- 
trod. to the Study of Aiitliro[>ol. and ( ivili- 
zatioii; Waitz, Aiithropol. d. Naturvolker; 
Lohenz, l)h?Geachiclitswiss.( 1 886); 8cn aeer, 
Das eigeiitl. Arhoitsgcbiet d. Gof'ch, (1888); 
Lazarus and Steinthau, Zoitscb. f. Y<ilker- 
psychul., i; Lazarus, ibid, iii; Bteinthal, 
ibid, xvii; Durkueim, La Division du Travail 
social (i‘'^93); IMabx, Zur Krit. d. polit. 
OokoTioniic (1859), and Das Kapital ( 3rd ed., 
1 883) ; Lorja, j iie wii tscbaffcl. Gnindlagen d. 
horrschcndenGest llscliaftsordnung; Lacomrk, 
Hist, con.siderce comnie iSoience; Leoky, 
lli,>t. of Kun>pean Mor. ; James, The Will 
to Believe, 216-62; Monster REUG, Psvchol. 
and Ijfe, i79-2?8; Baktk, Die (Tcscliicbts- 
pbilos. als So<‘iol.. i. also many of the 

tlth's uiveu under Sociology and under Bight 
(pbilosopby ol), (.j.M.u.) 

History ([jolitieal). That sj»eeies of bi.story 
wldeli tioiils of tiie adairs of |)uiiticid com- 
munities. 

It is difTh ult to give any definite meaning 
to tbe term history. Usually, hoW(*ver, when 
we employ the term without any qualifying 
eplthi-t, we mean the Idstory of states or 
political communities. tsuch a history will 
be more or less <omjJieben>ive aceoiding to 
the received conception of bistory. In mo.-t 
communities which have reached any apj>reoi- 
able deguv of civilization, a record has been 
kept oi matt ers of public interest, such as the 
succession of kings and magistrates or prie.'^ts, 
and wars and treaties. These recorrls have 
usually been v»‘ry lueugre. AVhen private 
persons thsthcgaii to write history, tiiey had 
for the basis of their narrative litth^ moi'e 
than these records supplementeil by tra<lition 
or rumour. TIuw had no conscious |>iirpose 
eitlicr of tracing the devt'lopmeiit of political 
institutions or of inculcating political lescong. 
They did not confnu' themselves to political 
events, hut chroiiichal all occurrences wliich 
ulTecIcd the life of the ciunmuuity, or w^ere 
thought to possess a religious sigmlicttnco, or 
seemed likely to interest or instruct, such us 
remarkable instances of individual goodness 


or wickedness, strange reverses of fortune 
affecting eminent persons, romantic adven- 
tures, curious natural phenomena, plagues, 
famines, and earthquakes. But as knowledge 
increased, and t ther foi nis of j>r«)se liteiaiure 
WT?r(i elaborated, the field of history was 
narrowed. It became more ami nn le llie 
record of political and military alfairs. This 
change is W’ell illustrated by a. compaiison of 
the histories of Herodotus and Tliuc\dides. 
Harilly anything of liumaii interest Ms ex- 
eluded from tlie narrative of Herodotus. 
Thinvdides adheres, wdlh riiioious self- 
ivslraint, to the striry of the IMoponnesiaii 
War. In this restriction of the field of 
history there w^as not ytt an}^ definite 
scientific purpose, Tlie object t»f the his- 
torian was^ paitly literary, pai tly ilidactic. 
lie wislied to give a nolle and l>eautiiul 
narrative of gnat events. He wished to 
record the expciience of the past for the 
benefit of the future, to 6U]j[»ly st.-itesmen 
with a store of precedeiit.s, to enfoive lessons 
of wisdom and virtue, by setting forth the 
deeds and suilVringR of great personages. 
These were the aims of sucli writers as 
Thucydides and Tacitus, and indeed of most 
of the eminent historians wiio fiourished 
between the revival of letters and the new 
critical movement which Itegaii in Genviany. 
In tlie course of the last hundred years tins 
movement has transformed the coiic« ption of 
history and hi,st(»rii:al metluxls. (i) It is now 
fully admitttd that historical knowledge is 
desirable for its own Seiko — not merely for the 
morals whicli it may afford -and must be 
sought without reference to edification. (2) 
Wiiilst ptditical history is more stringently 
definc<l than formerly, it is seen that tlie 
state is not co-e.\tejisive with society, and 
that war and politics do not exhaust the 
i activity of mankind. Tlierelbre, whilst 
literature, art, science, religion, economics, 
and social life are reserved for separate treat- 
ment by liistoiiai s wdio have made one or 
other of tlies ’ sub;ects their special study, 
the writer of political history is expected to 
study the general life of society, ami sliow 
how religious, or econo nie, or lit, ora rv, or 
other intluonees have atVected its political 
development. (3) The closer attention now 
paid to the inanhold life of society, and to the 
d<‘Veloj.mieiit of ideas and institutions, has 
enabled us to realize more vividly the con- 
ditions under wdiich great men work, and the 
limits to individual action and intluence. 
History has therefore become less biogra- 
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phical, leBfl exclusively concerned with great 
raei), and also less epical, less exclusively 
concerned with great deeds. More pains are 
bestowed on explainitig the structure of 
society and the prevailing tendencies of 
thought at any given period. Dull ages and 
dull countries are thought deserving of study 
liecause they contribute, if not to our list of 
Jierocs, at least to our knowledge of political 
eYolntioii. (F.C.M.) 

History of Philoaopliy (main divisions 
and schools) : Ger, Geschidite der Philosoidue ; 
Fr. hiatoire dt la philosojphie ; Ital. storia della 
filosf^ia. The history of Philosophy (q. v.), 
as a whole, may l>e divided into two great 
portions, tliat which treats of OntEXTAii 
PiiiLOSOPiit (q. V.), and tJiat which has to do 
with Occidental or European au^ American 
philosophy, 

European philosophy is first of all the 
ancient, and especially the Greek philosophy 
(see Gkeek Terminology, Pre-Socratic 
Philosophy, Schools of Greece, and the 
names of specdal movements below) ; secondly, 
the philosophy wide h attended the develop- 
ment of Christian theology, the period of the 
Church Fathers (see Patristic Philosophy) 
down to and including the pliilohophy of the 
scholastic period (sec Latin and Scholastic 
Terminology, and St. Thomas, philosophy 
of) ; and, thirdly, tlie philosophy siuco, and in- 
cluding, the period of the Henaissance (q v.). 
Tlie more general philosophical tendencies 
and movements of modern philosophy are 
treated in separate articles sub verbis. The 
purpost? of the present sketch is simply to indi- 
cate the general historical position which the 
various schools <>f phi lu.‘-opliy most prominent 
in tlie course oY developineiit have occupied. 

Orfental {Hindoo) rhilosopht/. Confining 
attention here to the part of oriental philo- 
80j)hy icpiesented by Hindoo tlsoughi, a word 
may be said as to its origin and most genenil 
tendencies. Hindoo philohophy w'as an out- ^ 
growth of Hindoo religion. At the close ofj 
the Vedic period of fndlan literature, an 
elaborate ritualistic development, on the one 
side, came to be accompanied with an equally 
vigorous development of reflection, upon the 
fnmlaniental meaning of the religious ideas 
of the Hindoo people of the age in question. 
This reflection was from the outset determined 
hy practical motives, but was left singularly 
free from any violent dogmatic interference ; 
and was soon able to develop great theoretical 
skill. In the works known as the Ujmiishade 
sages and thinkers interested in a reform 


of life and, in part as well, of faith, set on 
record cosmological speculatioiifi, as well as 
discussions, of the ultimate nature of being, 
the plan of salvation, and the fundamental 
problems of self-consciousness. Theories 
appear which are well described by the 
customary word Pantheism (q.v,). It 
would be fairer to call these early thinkers 
extreme idealists, and in some respects it 
Avould be still belter to call them mystics, 
using that term in a sense which the theology 
of the Christian middle ages came to under- 
stand. Out of the philosophy of the Upani- 
shads developed a number of diflerent schools, 
whose names appear in the sp. cial article on 
Oriental Philosophy (India, q.v.). Of 
these schools, however, the pi-incipal, namely, 
the Saukhya Vedanta, were divided upon the 
question of realism and idealism. The Sankliya 
were rationaJi.stic realists, who rejected the 
authority of the Hindoo sacred scriptures, 
broke away from the tradition of the Upani- 
sliads, luaintainod a sltarp dualism betw^ecn 
matter and mind, and sought for salvation 
by m earns of an utter abstraction of miijd 
from all dependence upon bodily conditions. 
On the other hand, the Vedanta, following 
closely tho tradition of the Upanishads, 
developed in the end a highly technical, but 
still mystical, theology, with an alisolutc 
idealism as tiieir theory of the univerhc, an 
ascetic life as their practical plan of existence, 
and a mystic ab.-orption in the absolute as 
their goal. Upon the basis of tho con- 
troversies with these schools, and in opposi- 
tion to them, developed the etliical philosophy 
of Buddhism (see Oriental Philosophy). 
After the downfall of Buddhism a revival of 
the ancient philosi phical schools led to 
devedopments which were not original in 
fundamental conceptions, ai d which found 
expression in elaborate scholastic commen- 
tarics upon older treatises* While dualistic 
and »pluraU^tio forms of theology have never 
been unknown in India, the extreme rational- 
ism of the Sankhya Ijecame gradually modified, 
or passed away altogether ; and tho Vedanta 
has remained in modern India, in spite of 
the very complex development of religious 
sects, the most important and representative 
tendency of philosophical thought. 

Occidental {European awl American) Philo^ 
sophy^ ill its ancient phase, began in Greece 
about 600 B. c., and continued as the Graeco- 
Roman philoBopiiy, until the edict of the 
Emperor Justinian in a.d. 529 closed the 
philosophical schools still existing at Athens# 
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The prihcipal periods of Greek pliilo."=opliy are 
as follows ; — 

(1) The early cosmolo|G:ioa 1 or Pre-Socraiic 
period (see Pke-Socratic Philosophy). To 
this belongs first of all the development of the 
Tonic speculation regaiding imtnre. There 
then follow the Kleatic and l\yti»agorean 
schools, and the later members of the cosmo- 
logical period, including the Atoinists. A 
transition to the second great period of 
Greek pliilosophy is made by the age of the 
Sophists, who were already contemporaries of 
Socrates. 

(2) The second peiio<l of Greek philosophy 
opens with Socrates, who was liorn in 469 b.(\, 
and died in the year 399 b. c. It is the 
p.‘rio<l of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. It 
contains by far the greatest developuiciits of 
ancient thought. The death of Aristotle 
occurred in 322 b. c. See Soc«atic Pjiilo- 
sopjiy, and Qukbk Ti;KMiNOLOaY, 

(3) Tlic ethical period, including the 
dcvi lopment of the Stoical, Epicurean, and 
S<*t*pti<al schools, and extending from the 
death of Aristotle to a period not far lioin 
tiie Christiau era, is usually luiitcd in his- 
torical treiitinent with the more theological 
pe)iod into which it jiassed, and to wliicli 
later Stoicism also belongs. St‘«i Schools 
OP Gbkece (Academy, Gynic, Cyrenaio, 
Kpienrean, and Stoic schools), and Scepiicis.m 
(Greek). In this seii^e, wlmt is sometimes 
called the Hellenistic and Roman philosophy 
may be considered as extending until the 
close of the whole movement of ancient 
thought. To thi.s third period of ancient 
iUonght may belong then, in addition to the 
before-mentioned schools, tho Alexandrian 
philosophy and the Neo-Platonic schools. See 
Alexanduian {School, and Neo-Platonism. 
Cf. SoCHATlCS (Phito). 

('hristian pliilosojihy, which forms the 
secoml great division in the lii story of 
European thought, begins already in the and 
century A. i). as the early Patristic Phtlo^ 
KOPiiY (q. V.). The Patristic period extends 
to St. Augustine, who himself may be said 
to Btand on the border-laud between the 
PatiisticB and Scholasticism (q. v.). St, 
Augustine died in A.li. 430. The lirst division 
of the Bcholustic philosophy extends to the 
beginning of the i3tU century, and is closed 
by tho reappearance of the writings of Ai i- 
stotle in Western Europe. It is followed by 
the great period of scholastic pliilosophy, that 
of the 1 3th century itself, in which tlio doc- 
trine of Aristotle was laid at the basis of 

I. 4I 


an elalxnatc and, as the event lias proved, 
definitive statement of the theoretical theo- 
logy of the Roman Galholie. (’hurch. 8c<^ 
St. Thomas (philosophy of). From the begin- 
ning of the 14th century dates the gradual 
downfall of scliola.sticism. 

The philosophy of the Renaissance (q.v.) 
periofl lielongs to the 15th and ifitli reuinries, 
and is characterized by the revival of Platonic 
iufluein-f'B, by the general breaking-up of the 
scholastic movement, and by the appearance 
of immerons tendeneies due to the revived 
study of nature. 

Modern philosopljy begins with tlie 17th 
century, and extends to tlie present time. 

Its piincip.il periods are: first, that of the 
17th century, characterized by Rationalism 
(q. v.), by a„inarked dualism between matter 
and mind (.see Pre-established Harmony, 
and Occasionalism), and by the beginnings 
of English emjiiricism (see Nativism and 
Emtiricism). 

Secomlly, the philos«»pliy of the i8th een- 
tiiiy up to the jippearanee of Kant’.s Cntixim 
of Pure Jieamon, in 1781. Tliis pi riod is 
eliaracterize»l by a continnaticni and develoj)- 
rnent of tlic conflict between rationalism and 
enipiricL'^m, by the rapid development of 
etbiea, by the French materialism of the 
middle of the iStli century, and by the philo- 
sophical scepticism whioli, in a measure, 
formed a preliuhi to the revolution.iry period. 
The philosophy of Kant opens a ntnv epoch in 
tlie history of thought, and more recent philo- 
sophy may lie in general styled post- Kantian 
philosophy (see Kant's ’1'kr.mi nolog y, and 
Xeo-Kantianism). Of the post- Kaiitiau 
jdiilosophy, the principal sub-p^Tiods are, the 
idealism of Fichte, ScheJlirig, and Hegel (see 
Hegel’s Terminology and ]»hiloso]diy) ; 
second, the period of the dissolution of the 
Hegel ian scl lool.t he reappearance of M atkri al- 
ISM (q. V.), and tlic rise of 1V>sitivism (q. v.) 
ill France, and of a revived enijiiricism in 
Great Hritciin. Tlio important movement 
called tho Scottish philosophy (see Natural 
Healism) is Conte niporaueous both with the 
develo]>ment of the post-Kantiau philosophy, 
and with the post-Kautian period, down to tho 
time of the appearance of the new empiricism 
in Great Briiaiu. The year 1 860 may be said 
to begin the last sub-period in the history of • 
European thought. This is the ago of what 
may be called the philosophy of evolution, the 
revived ideal i^m of recent times, and the new 
logical and cosmologic^il, as well a.s historical, 
speculations, which mark the present era of 
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discussion, it was not possible in tlic fore- 
going sketch to name all the schools, whether 
of scholastic or iriodern flumght, which are 
important enough to deserve separate articles. 
One may add the nanus of the Thomistic 
school in scl)olastic thought (see St. Titomas, 
j>hiloso|)liy ot) ; the (’artesian scliool (see 
()( OASiv)NAT.is.\r, ami rRi:-KSTAHT>isnjfi» Har- 
MO.Nv) in nmdeiii thought, under which name 
the rationalistic rnoveniciit from De^'^cartes to 
Leibnitz is frequently comprised ; tbe English 
empiricism fumi Locke to Berkeley, the school 
of Hci'bart (see IIeruaktiat^ism) in modern 
Geriimn philosophy, and the vaiiovis tenden- 
cies of so-called real-idealiMn or idral-real- 
isin (sec Realism) in post- Hegelian German 
thmight. 

Liicratnre : see Biuliog. A- (J.R., J.D.' 

Hobbes, Thomas. (i588~i67<).) An 
eminent Knglish thinker, born at Maliiieshiiry. 
Wiltshire. Sent to Oxford, he studied Aristotle 
and scholastic philoso[diy especially. As tutor 
to the rai l of I tevonshirc, he travid led through 
Eranee, Italy, and Savoy. Later, lie became 
intimate with the 1( ading thinkers of his day, 
Bacon. Ben Jonson, llcTlieit of (’herhnrv, 
Galileo, Descartes, Gassendi, Harvey, &c. He 
early lueaino interested in questions of state, 
ami continued to devote attention to them as 
long as he lived. Hi* moved to Baris in 1640, 
and in 1647 became mathematical iustruetor to 
Charles, prinee of Wales. To esoajx*. persecu- 
tion he Hod fjoui T’aris to Kngland in 1653. 
After tlio Restoration ho was peu>iiorn.*d by 
Charles J L 

Hodge, Archibald Alexander. (1^23- 
86.) All Aniei lean clergyman and tl/eologian, 
born, edmated, and died at Priiieeton, N. J. 
He graduated from both Prim eton ( ollege 
(1841) and Seminary {184 7). 
was chosen asHiciate ])rof'e 
jioiemic theolo.gy at 1 Tine* ton, 
fattier, Charles Hodg*?. whom 1 
(187S). 

Hodge, Charles. (*797-1878.) An 
Arnerii an tlieoiogian of Si otch-lrish clevi crit, 
educati d and <lie<l fit .Briiieeton. N. J. Gradu- 
ated from Biincelon ColJegi' (1815) ami 
Berninaiy (iiSiq). In 1820 lu^ became a- si'^- 
tant ill oriental languages in the semiuaty; 
1822, piofes^or of oriental and Ihhlieal litera- 
ture. In 1*840 he became jirofe-isor of 
exegetieal and didactic theology, and in 1852 
polemical theology wa.s added to his tield. 


in early life, and remained there until his 
death. He w'as a juoliftc writer. Le Systhne 
de la Nature^ *the Bible of atheism/ being 
perliaps best known. 

Holiness (of God) ( AS. haliij, luily] : Ger. 
Jleilhjknt (GotUa) \ Fr. saint, file {de Dim ) ; 
Ital. santiia {di Dio). One of the attrilmtes 
of Deity. (Jod is absolutely intolerant of 
sill, being himself fi ec from any taint of iui- 
puriiy. 

In tlio Old Testament, the holiness of (M)d 
indicates partly that Israel can rely on his 
fidelity, and partly tliat holiness U itself the 
essence of his being. With regard to the 
latter, the implication is that holiness is some- 
thing more than moral gurity. In the IS'cw 
Tfst ament, (^od alone is lioly, in the sensr 
that liis will is completely at one with his 
etliii al purpo.ses. Here, too, the idea of God 
as active in liis holine.'i^s — revealing himself 
as holy — receives expression. As a re.siilt, 
conforinitv to holiness hecomc.s the human 
ideal. Hee ATTniBLTtis ((3' God), and Gon. 

JAteraiurer, articles in llcr/.og’s Kncyc., 
jBchenkifs Lexicon, Hastings’ Ifible Diet.; 
j IssKL, Der BcgiilT d. Heiligkeit im .N. T. ; 

; Baedissius, Stud. z. semit. Iloligiousgesch., 
ii. (I1..M.W,) 

Holoblastic [Gr. oXoy, whole, 4- 3 X*«a’rh-, a 
bud]: Ger. holohlttstisch; Br. holohlast.if{ne\ 
olohlasfo. Of uva : those which undergo 
eoniplete as oont rasted with partial cleavage. 
Tlie term is due to Reinak. See 
i ni.ASTir, ( ’f.EAVAifK, and Emihiyo. (c.ll.m.) 

Holy Ghost : see Holy Spirit. 

Holy Spirit : Ger. fn^ilifjrr IDist ; Fr. 
Samt-Ksprit; Ital. Sfiirito santo. The mnne 
given to the third IVrson in tim Trinity of 
degiiia. In defiling with such a 
is exi'cedingly inqiortant to hear 

disfeiip*tiou between ilie 
■ rsitional standpoint of philosophy and tin* 
i vii'W.^ wliieh are primarily dogmalie or lulucial. 
j The coneej)tion of tlie Holy Sjdiit, in its 
I ddinifely milhoritativfs and so far com|)leted 
i form, dates so late as the ( onstantinople 
revision of the Xiceiie ( Vtvil (381). It wna 
afterwards rendered even more definite tlog- 
matit'ally in the |)ai';uloxieul proi>osition.s of 
the so-called Athanasian (jreed, whicli grew 
np in the 8th century under the inlluence of 
AufJEtsTiNiAxisM (q. V.). Prior to the middle 
of the 4th eentuiy, tlu' dogmatic conception 
of the Holy iSpirit is to a largo extent in- 
choate ; and altlmugh a triad was recognized 
as early as Novantian (250), it was still 
peBsiblo for GrtJgory Naziaiizen to make the 
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Holbachy Paul Henri Thiry, Baron d'. 

( 1 7 *2 3-89.) One of the ENCirLOi’Kio st.s ( q. v.). 
The heir of a large fortune, he moved to Baris 


( •iiri.<tian 
In 1877 heisulqect, it 
so?' of didactic and ; in mind the coTU|ih te 
to assist his 
succeed eii 
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followiiif^ statement, which shows the status Holy Spirit. Phil» sopliically viewed, it is, 
of the qU' stioii so far as (li><;nia is concerned : olivioiisly. w itliout authority. 

‘As the Old Ttstaiueiit declared the Father Liftrature: this 1 ?:= cxteiisive. rtiseniuner- 
clearly, but the. Son more va^^iudy, so the ated in tlie various Encych i)e< lias -ller/ug''^, 
New Ti'stainent has revealed the Son, but Liclitoiil)e! geFs, Ilastinus'; ri'i.Kii>j:)?i:.K, 
only fiiiggeste»l tin,* divinity of the Spirit. Iliilos. ol ludigiou (Kng. tran.s.), iv. 6o 1. ; 
Now, bo\vevL*r, tlie S[)irit reigns among us, HakxA(’K, Hist, of Ih^gina (Ejig. tjai.H.), i, 
and makes biniself more dearly known to 118 ; ii, iii; IfAirsKATir, Hist, of N. T. Tiinei?, 


for it was not advisable to proclaim the 
divinity t'f the Son, so long as tlnit of tin* 
Father was not lecognized, oi* to impose upon 
the tbiiner if we may us * so btdd an ex- 
pression- that of the Spirit, while it «viz. 
the divinity of the Stm) was not accept. ‘d ' 
(after 360). 

As great ini.seoncejition exists on this 
snbjeet, es])ecially in view of the fact that 
theie is no ontological speculation in the (Ud 
or New Testameiils, and tliat the foimulatul 
dogma of the Holy Spii-it is ahno.st excluslvt ly 
ontologieal, it niiiy be said tliat pbilo.sopliy 
of leligion is conlrunted with the following 
(|U« siioiiSJ. Doe.';! the Old Testament contain 
any !*eferen - e to sin:h a Spii it as is deriiietl 
in the creeds ? lieie the problem might be 
snogc Ht.ed : Is nr»t Heraditiis much more truly 
tiic fotorunner of iht' doctrine of tiie Holy 
Spiiit than any Old Te.st a rn e u t a' rite r ] Did 
.lesns (except in the passage .lolin xiv. 16) 
g<^ much b. yoiid Old Te.stanicnt eoneeptions '? 
\V).at valiie is t • l>e attacin-d to this |»u.''sagei 
in Si . .lohn ? What is -St. l^aul s ti‘;icliing ns to i 
tlie Holy Spirit ? Did it underuo any trams- J 
fonrmt:oiiS of signitleaneo ? How far i.s it 
tr.aeeablc to rabbinical aniielology ? What is 
the hiblojicid value ol the >tory ol' I’eiitecu^st I 
Is the Holy Spirit, reeognl/ed (‘{irly (150} by 
tlie Ohvisliaii community, more than an ox- ; 
pre.ssion «i) for the unity whivli Oliristians. 
experienced among tin luselves I — c»r(i») b.rtht* j 
•cliange of tb.at imlividuals felt tiif-y j 

had undergone ? ^Vhat is the history of the 
doctrine of the Holy Spiiit in tlie .Roman 
Oliuroh (i. e. tlie primitive t’hristian com- 
munity at Rome Iroin St. Paul to thetknincil 
of Nice).' W’liat in the other elmrciies (e.g. 
Kastern, Alexainlriai.) ? How was it related! 
to and aifeeicMf by Diatonic. (Inostic, Subelliaii j 
(modalist) teaebings ! W hy did tlie S\nod ofj 
Constantinople exti'.nd tlm Niceue profession ;: 
of the Holy Spiiit '? What is the history and j 
value of file .-o called Athanasian Creed ( i 


limcK of the Ap.istics (Eng. trai.s.) iii. 82 f . ; 
Mozli^y, The Word; Fuchanan, Olfice and 
I Work of the Holy Sj>irit ; Kahms, L- hrc v. 
jli. Geist, i ; IlKunR, Fanipton laectures. A 
i late Work is LTakk, The I’araelete (1900). 

Home» Heury (Lord Kame-). (1696- 
1782.) A Scott Isli judge, called.to the Ediii- 
; )>urgh bur (r 724), and. aj»poiiit;ed :i judge of the 
; Court of S^ssijjiis ( 1 7;‘^2 /. when he bi e..niie Lord 
j lvame.s. Ho pidiii.'^hed, bci ides a number 01 
I work.« on cthiral and religious thomo.s, The 
j Efe7mn*s of ( 

I Homogamy (Gi-. ogoV, like. + yii^os. mar- 
riage j: bier. llomo<jainhi (suggei-tod) ; Fr. 
howojamui (not commmdy uh'iI — Y. m) ; Ital. 
i onuKjatnia. Tbat ‘ discriminate ' modi: of isola- 
tion which gives rise to segregate breeding. 

• The tei m was suggested by Iv.. manes* (Darwin 
(ual after Darwin ^ iii, 1897). Cf. Arm ; AMY, 
land IsonATiox. 

Homogeneity and Heterogeneity [Gr. 
and €rfpov, same and iither, -f yoov, kind]: 
Ger. ilorno-i liefer o )(je,n\hit] Fi . homoAhHcro-) 
grncite \ iLil. o7no-[etero-)'jeit.eita. Absence 
ami piv.sence respectively of difb.o-eiiccs, 

A[)pli(-d Commonly to tlie structure and 
properties of bodich ; as ‘ bomogeneou? me- 
dium/ * Itoinogeneoii.s ina.'-s.* Tlie terms are 
u.^ed by S[)eneei [Fimt D ri itdj h /) to ebar.ic- 
terize the lack ainl su)>.M‘t{uent piv.‘?enee of 
more or less dilfercnLi.ition in the co,smio 
iimt cried. (.i.H.m) 

Homogeneity (huv ol): see PjUNrjrj.K. 

Homogeny: ace Cox vi.iujKxcr. (^iii bio- 

logy ). 

Homoiomeriae I G r.]. A pplied by A risfoHo 
\De Coel., iii. 3) to ihe atoms of Atuixogoras. 
b.!f. PuiJ-Socu.vric I’liiLObOPiiY (Atomist.-). 

vJ.M.ii.) 

Homoionsia [Or. (S/.;mot(rtor, of similar 
siihstanee; contrasted with t)/<o>iV(or, (»f the 
same sub.'stance j. These two Greek woid.s 
were the ttehnic.il terms used Ivy the parties 


Only when, by a genetic treatment of the to the Ghristological controversy associated 
develi»pment of the n ligious consciousness, with the name of Arius in tlio ;,rd and 4tb 
thcbo questions are ausweivd, and the problems centuries. Tho fiu mcr term expressed the 
tlioy suggest solved, can a rational estimate doctrine of tho st ini-Arians ; tlio bitter that 
be made of the precise import of the phrase iol the Athanasians, wliicli became tho orl In dox 
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deliveraiice of tlie Church. Ilcloroousia was 
the term used bv the full Ariaiis ; it meaus of 
different suKstance. The entire verbal frame- i 
work of this controversy as to the real relation 
between God and Christ is derived from Pla- 
tonic and Gnostic sources. SceHoMOOUSiA,and 
cf. Aktanjsm, Gnosticism, and Chbistology. 

Literature : Habnack, Hist, of Uogma 
(Eng. trails.), iv. (b.m.w.) 

Koijiolecithal [Gi\ 6 a 6 s^ like, -f Xe^idov, 
yolk j : Gcr. honioleMthal ; Fr. homolecithe (not 
commonly used — v.i).); Ital. oraoUdto. Of 
the ovum: having little food-yolk, and that 
equally d is tribul ed. Pi oposed by Mark ( 1 892). 
llalfour used Alecitbal in thi.s sense. See 
Cleavage. (c.ll.m.) 

Komologons Organs ; Gm*. homoUuje Or- 
gane; Fr. organ es homologues : Ital. oryani 
ornohgki. Tliose parts or organs of animals or 
plants which are of similar origin in develop- 
ment and pliylogeiietic history. Similar and 
homologous organs may, in the course of 
evolution, conic to differ entirely in structure 
and function. Cf Analogous Okcsans. 

The term in its present biological use, as 
contrasted with analogous, was introduced by 
Richard Owen (1848). EL liav Laukestcr 
has since suggested the terms homogenetic, 
for similarity of origin due to iniicritance, 
and homoplnstie, wdiorc tlio close agreement 
ill form is due to similar moulding conditions 
of the environ men t without genetic connec- 
tion. Homoplastic organs are therefore merely 
analogous. 

Literature : R. Owen, The Archetype and 
Homologic.s i>f the Vertelirate Skeleton ; lil. R. 
LankestjvR, On the Use of the term Homology 
in Modern Zoology, Ann. and Mag. of Nat. 
Hist. (1870). (C.LL.M.-E.S.C.) 

Homologue and Koxnology : see floMO- 
LOGors Organs. i 

Homology (in biology) : sec Homologous 
Organs, and Conveiu;en(;i: (in biology). 

Homon3rmoiis [Or. ogoy, like, + <Voga, a 
name] : Ger. homonyin ; iV. hemonyme ] 
Itid. amonimo. Homonymous teims are de- 
fined by Aristotle as those which are identical 
in name, but of which the definitions (the 
essential natures) relative to that c«»nimon 
name are dillerent. Thus castle would lie 
homonymous when it is applied to a picture 
and to a building, while the natures of the; 
ol)jocts named and the definitions of the names 
would be wholly different. The distinction 
is grammatical rather than logical. See Ari- 
stotle, Oateg.. chap. i. (B.A,) 

Komootisia [Gr. ^goovcrioi^ from SyStfSawe, 


+ vvtria, es.se I ice] : Ger. JJonioousia ; E’r. 
h&fnoousie^ Ital. ornousia. The term used 
by early C'hurcli writers, and in the Nicene 
Civetl, to express the oneness of Christ’s nature 
with that of God, the term signifying not 
simply essential, but also numerical, identity 
with the divine substance. Cf. Homoiousia. 

The term homoousia was employed to ex- 
press the respect in whicli all the persons of 
the Trinity are one and the same being. The 
sepal ate personal natures as distinguished 
from this unitary essence are expressed by the 
terms jr/ioVoiTroi', TptTr/xJo-wTioj/, or intUrraoii. Tile 
latter term is tlie one generally used since 
the Nicene (.’ouncil as a name for the separate 
personal subsistences which inhere in the uni- 
tary divine nature. 

Literature : Suickb, Thesaurus l^cclesias- 
ticiis, tom. ii, 'Ofxoovtnop 'YiraoTaon ; Stanley, 
Hist, of the Eastern Church, ‘The Homo- 
ousion,’ loot. ix. (A.T.O.) 

Komoplasy: see Homologous Obuans, 
and Convergence (in biology). 

Komotazis [Gr. like, 4* order] : 
Ger. Hiytn(>ta,rie \ Fr. homotaxie (in»t in use — 
Y.n.) ; Ital. ornotasitl. Similarity of succession 
in organic types in different regions. 

A term inlnxlucetl by Huxley {Collected 
Essays, viii. 276. 1862) to express the fact 
tliat strata contnining a similar succession of 
organic forms are in the same relative position 
t«» the general sequence, though not neocs.^jurily 
contemporaneous. (c.Lt.M.) 

Honesty [Lat. honourahh ] : Ger, 

Ehrlirhhdt] rr, hyunHele) Ital. Due 

regard (i) for moral rights, (2) for tlie rights 
of property. 

The foiiinu’ or more g<*neral m# aning of tlie 
term is the original meaiHug. Cicero dis- 
tinguishes the hojiestum, or morally good, from 
that which is merely rectum, or in accordance 
with the rule, and examines cases of supjmsed 
conflict between the hmestum and the utile 
{^De Officiis). St. Augustine distinguishes the 
hoTwstum, or that which is to l>c desired on 
its own accoujit, from the utih, wliich is 
de.sired hecaiise it leads to something else (cf. 
Aquiiia.s, iSVmmci, II. ii. Q. 1 45). 

Tills more general usage of the terra honesty 
is now airu'tBt obsolete, though it is still some- 
times used with other implications than that 
of regard lor proprietary' rights, as opposcul to 
deception of any kind, especially ijiter<*.stod 
deception. (w.r.s.) 

Honour [Dat. honor or hmos] : Ger. Khre \ 
Fr. hmneuT ; Ital. onore, (i) Kespect (q.v.) 
for excellence of any soit ; applied also to any 
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eign or mark of such respect. (2) Respect or 
reputation enjoyed by peisons in certain — 
more or less elevated — social stations, con- 
ditionally on the observance of com tain rules of 
conduct. (3) Recognition of personal obliga- 
tions wliicli are conditioned upon one's social 
rolationshii>^; honour is thus contrasted with 
ethical right. 

Tlie concept of honour in the tViird mean- 
ing seems to involve both a certain system of 
reciprocal riglitw and obligations belonging to 
a social station or relation, and also the in- 
dividual's r(!COgnition o.f these. The ‘ honour 
among thieves,* the ‘soldier’s honour,’ the 
‘ husband’s honour/ the ‘ Jionour of a gentle- 
man/ the ‘ honour of a citizen/ &e., have in 
common a certain recognition of self as a 
member of this or that class, organization, 
or society; and the requirements of honour 
vary in diiferent cases. Such requiit inonts 
aro usually supplementary to ethical rules. 

The iiistanees cited above show the existence 
of tim second im uiiing, as well as of the third ; 
e. g. a ‘husband’s honour’ is impaired by a 
breach of conjugal duty on the jjart of his 
wife, even though he is in no way to blame; 
Hiinilarly, the liouour of n fainily is impaired 
by the cowardice or fraud (»f one of its mem- 
bers. In I>oth tln se cum s? it is not the recog- 
nition of ] er.soniil obligations, but the reputa- 
tion conditional on such rec»»gnition, which 
seems to ho meant. 

The relation of honour and right has not 
been fully clcai ed up. Siinmel (A?iffce iSocioLf 
i, trans. in Afncr. «/. of Socwl., iii, 1897^8) 
makes honour a fum tion of ial organization, 
which [days a m< st important <‘onservative 
r6k* in securing ‘the persistoiice ufsotial 
groups/ To those who hold that ethical right 
is absolntt^ and genetically indeiwndcj.t of 
social progress, honour is an unethical 
retlex of custom or convention. On theories 
of right which allow a large social ingredient, 
or which make the etldcal geiieticiilly a 
function of social organization, honour is 
ethical, and may he viewed either as right in 
tlie making, or as tlie sort of right which 
attaches to a lower or less develojH*d social 
whole, in contrast with that which attaches 
to the relatively higher or more deveh»ped. 
In either case tim conilicts arising between 
honour and right arc e<iuaUy well explained. 
For whether tlieie is or is not an objective 
stanilard of right and wrong, there can be no 
doubt that men have commonly believed in 
the existence of such a stimdard; and the 
distinction in mediaeval and modern times 


between the code of honour and the moral 
code — DO such objectivity being attributed to 
the former so far as it diverges from or con- 
flicts with the Jatter— may be legarded as a 
puredy sociological distinction quite iiule- 
peiideiit of ethical theoiy. Tiiis distinction, 
however, is not found in all stage.s of s»)eiety. 
Indeed, it seems characteristic of Hellenic 
civilization that the distinction is not found 
there : in the idea of the code of 

honour and the moral code are not difl’ereu- 
tiatfd. 

Some of the finest points of casuistry, how- 
ever, arise here, as in the case of tlie free- 
mason who betrays his country mtlier than 
another member of his cliMpt^-r (honour versus 
honour), or tluit of the witjic ss tv ho perjures 
himsedf nether than give evidence ug.-dnst a 
comrade (lioi.our versus right). The solution 
of these po.^itloiis wait.'^ upon the theory of tlie 
mural iy right. 

Hope (i) and (2) Despair [AS. hopiau, to 
hope; Lat. to lu*poj: Ger. 

numj und ; Fr. espKrance et 

sespolr; Ital . speran.za e dispernzione. odesof 
ExriiCTATiON (q. v.) which excite respectively 


E 


Orclinatei* !n quadrant yV are values of l»ope 
from zfTO tO) to pv*sitivt=? knowlfil^e (T^)* Oidmutes 
ill qiiailrRiit — yN .ire vahioti (D'O of fear from zero 
(O, UetipRir) to negative knowledge (Iv'). The rela- 
tion uf hope and fear to each other in reference to 
the name state of expectation ia given by transferring 
O for the negative valued to O^, drawinj; the new 
curve O'K", and extending the ordinates (JV) to this 
enrve Wlun hope is at its mnxinjiiin limit 

(knowledge, KE), f ar is zero, O'; and when fear is 
at its niaximuni limit (despair, OK"% hope is zero, O. 

]>leasure and pain, and in which tlic chain of 
ideas necessary to the rt*ali/.atioii of a desirec^ 
event is considered (1) iu some degree, and (2) 
in no degree, likely of fuir]lm(’nt. They repre- 
sent respectively positive and negative inodes 
of assuranco as to future occurreiiceB. 

Hope is itself subject to many degrees, fi-om 
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‘ faint ’ to * lively/ Despair is applied for the eye. Helmholtz has given an exhaustive 
the most part only to very strong degrees of inathematical treatment of the horopter. This 
assurance, as to a coming disagreeable event, has been much simplified by Heiing ; he 
The term fear is used for the emotion accom- applies to it the methods of projective geo- 
panying moderate degrees of uncertainty. A nutry, which are peculiarly well fitted for 
curve maybe roughly constructed, as in the dealing with it. (c.L.r.) 

figure, to show’ degrees of liope and fear The term was coined by Aguilonius 
(despair) with reference both to pos3il)le pro- coj'um lihri, vi, 1613). Victh, J. Miiller, and 
givssive dilTerences of emotion based on differ- Provost occupied themselves with the problem; 
ences of knowledge (ordinates of the curve but the modern theory begins with ^leissiier 
EOF/)/aiul al^'O tlie relative prcseiice of hotli {Heitr. z. Physiol, des Schorgans, 1854). 
hope and fear in the same state of mind for Literature: IlKriMHOLTZ, Physit)!. Optik 
each stageof knowledge (the extended ordinates (2nd ed.), 860 ; Sankotvj), Course in Exper. 
ee'\ &c., as divided by the abscissa — xx). PsyclioL, expt. 210, Aj»j). 11 ; Hkhjng, in 
As vrith all such schemes for representing Hermani/s llandh. d. Physiol., III. i. 375 ft*., 
]»sychologioal states, however, this diagram 401; Eeifcr. z. Ph^^sied., iii, iv (1863-4); 
should not be considered as aiming at arti- j Witnot, Physiol. Psychol. (4th ed.), ii. 189 ff.; 
ficial exactness. The phenoineno;i of affoc- ! Le Conte, Sight (18S1), 192 ff . ; Hielb- 
tive CoNTBAST (q. V.), both siinultaneous and i bbani), Zeitsch. f. Psychol., v. (1893), i ff. ; 
successive, enters in all cases, (j.m.b., o.F.s.) j AuuEiiT, Physiol. Optik, 610 ff . ; Hankel, 
Hopkins, Mark. (1802-87.) An emi- Pogg. Ann. (1863). exxii. /;75. ^K.n.T.) 

nent American divine, author, and educator. Hotho, Heinrich Gustav. (1802-73.) 
Educated at Williams College, he became A German Hegelian ; born, educated, and died 
professor of moral jdiilosophy there (r 830). in Iknlin, where he became prnfess«)r. Origin- 
and pre.^^ident (1836). In 1872 he resumed! ally a jurist, his atteiitiou was tnriietl to 
his former position as professor. He wrote 1 pi lilosophy through the iiiHueneeof Ileg(d. 
in Christian apologetics and moral philosophy. I Hours of Xiahour: Ger. Arbeitfitagi-stun- 
Horde fPers. Urdu, a cam]) I : Qvr. Horde \\ dr n) ; Fr. (m* Ae/ere.s) de travail ] Ital. 

¥r. horde; Ital. A small social grouplorf^ di lavoro. ^Phe length of time per day 

composed of a few families, and comprising j which is spent in work under the direction of 
not more than from twenty-five to a hundred i an employer. 

persons in all. | To the individual workman so far as he 

The horde is the lowest and most nearly i exercises his judgment, it seems desirable 
primitive social oiganization of liuman beings, to prolong tlie Iioui s of labour as long as tbo 
Examples : Veddahs of CVylon; Miiicopis of utiJitv »'f tlie earnings outweighs the pain of 
the Andaman Islands; Thnshmen of Houth prodmtion. Put expeiience jjrovrs that the 
Africa; the Fuegian.s of Tierra del Fuego; length of working day thus detenriined will 
Aiul some of the Inunit of the- northern not always pruve advantageous to the public, 
coasts of Nortli America. The horde lias 8ome lal^ourcrs do not tietenuine it for tlmin- 
no governmental organizaiion. It is never .-elves (e. g. child -lalionr) ; pome sacrilico tlic 
identical with a Clan (q. V.). Hordes liy com- future to tin* present in the deteiTninatinii. 
bination may form a 'Ikibf; (q. v.). (E.if.o.) Tlu'refon* « f forts are everywhere made, wi^ely 

Horopter [Gr. o/n)f, a l>ouijdary, 4- onrr)/?, and imwincly, both by comhinatiou and by 
one who l()ok.sJ : Ger. //orop/«r ; Yr/h^ropt^Te; legisVitimi, to restrict the hours of employ- 
Ital. oroptero. The sum total of the luminous meut. (A.T.11.) 

}M>ints that find reprepcutation upon cauTe- Hugo of St. Victor. (1096-1141.) Count 
eponding pidnts of t(ic retinas, i, e. tliat are f»f Iftankcnhurg. horn in his ancestral oiistlc 
seen single by the two eyes. (k.b.t.) in tlie 11 artz mountains, and edneatod in 

It i.s eapable ot geometrical representation ; German schools, until in 1114 i*® entered the 
in the luiniary i>ositionH of convergence it Augu.stinian cloister of St. Victor, wliere he 
.’onsist.s of MOllebs Cikcle (q*v.) and a renuiined until his death, 
fine through the fixation-point, and directed Humanism [J ..at. //wwa7ma, human]; Ger. 
towfuds the feet of the olmcrver. For a Uumamsmius \ \h,humanimtit\ Ital. 
distfint fixation-point, the Jioropter is the stmoy HTrainitinio. (i) Anv systcni <»f thought, 
gioiind , in walking, therefore, obstacles are belief, or action wliich centres al>out Iiiimaii 
seen single, and tliis furnishes the reason for or mundaue things to the exclusion of the 
the convergence of the vertical meriiliatis of divine (cf. the New English Diet., sub verbo). 
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(2) TJie spirit, ideals, and doctrines of the 
Humanists — the scholars who, in the age of 
tlie Uknaissance (q.v.), devoted themselves to | 
the study of the classical literatures and the 
culture of the ancient world. 

The home of the earlier humanism was 
Italy, whose historical connection with classi-- ! 
cal antiquity W'as more direct than that of the I 
other nations of Western Europe; where, in | 
spite of the destruction of tlie liarlc Ages, 
there ri iiijiined remimnts of ancient, especially 
Homan, liteiatme and art ; and which in the 
I5tlj cciitury came into closer ri lations with 
the scholarship and the literary treasures of 
the Eastern em[)ire. The giowth of in- 
dividualism, conseijnent upon j)olitieal do- 
ceiitiali/atiun, and its aesthetic development 
had, furtliermorc, prepared the Italian mind 
for :in active, as well as 11 receptive, inter* .st 
in ainoient liteiatine and life. From 
Italy tlu? hl^nalli^tie. movement passe<i 
northward and westward to Germany, the 
Nethorlainls, France, and England. 

The di^;tll^ctive notes of the movement were, 
on tlu; negative side, its opiK>sitio!i to the 


mediaeval type of thought and culture, and, 
positively, its accentuation of the worth and 
meaning of human nature and inundane life. 
To th(? 7uen of tlie later middle age it 
revoalid a classical world which had been 


fnrg<<tten or concealed, one, moreover, whose 
civili/atioTi laid been superior totlieir own in 
]Kditical and intellectual freedom, in lib rary 
and speculative deYt‘l(»])nient, in artistic and 
social culture. Witli the Aristoteiianism of 
ecclesiastical orthodoxy it contrast «'d new 


inior]*retMtioiis of Aristotle, gatiicied from 
a study of the sources, as well as tlie system 
of Aristotle's master, I’lato. As jdulology, it 


ahh'd in the biiti) of criticism; in history. 


in many cases parted company witli the latter, 
as the reforming movement entered upon its 
more militant phases. 

Litf^aturei V^noT, Die Wiederbehibung 
des clussisclien Altejthums ; HuhokhartiT, 
T)ie Cultur der Renaissance in Italien, iii ; 
Geigeh, Renaissance und Mumanisnms in 
Italien uiid I)eut.schland ; SymonijS, Renais- 
sance iji Italy, ii, The Revival of Learning; 
art. Renaissance, Encyc. Riit. (fjlR ed.), xx. 
380-94. f,Ajc.A.ar.) 

Humanity: see Culture, Anthropology, 
and Rlligton oe Hilmanity. 

Hume, David. (1711-76.) Rorn and 
educated at K<liiibiirgh, he sp**jit a brief 
pi-riiui in cornmircial life; tuok charge of 
the Advocates' Jdbiary in Kdiid>*irgh for live 
3n*Hrs; accompanied General ISt. ('lair on an 
eml>assy to Vienna and Turin, also the earl 
t»f Hertfor<l on an emhas.sy to Finis; was 
appoiided under secretaiy of stat*' by General 
Conway, and took charge of Scottisli affairs, 
inciudiijg tlie patronage of the churches. 
He dii^l at Edijihurgh. Cf, Huxley's Hume, 
and (for a detailed criticism) (ireon and 
Grose 3 ed. of the Treatise on Human Xature, 
Introd. Bee Sc’kpthts.m, Sknsatkixalism, 
EpisTKwon)Gy, and Nativism and Empiri- 
cism. 

Humiliation of Christ [Lat. hitmun^ the 
ground): Gcr. Krnitdrujniuj (!hristi\ Fr, 
Immiltation dr C hirst: Ital. nfniliazione di 
(■risto. The technical name given in dogmatic 
theology to one of tlie two states or conditions 
in which Glirist In known to man. These are 
tlie state of liinniliation (exiiiauition), and the 
state of exaltatiim. 

The former embraces all tliat belongs toChrist 
in his eartldy career: the miraculous concep- 
tion, hirth, circulnci^iou, education and other 


it extended the horiwni beyond the narrow vicissitudes of daily life, pas-sion, tleath, hurial. 
limits of mediaeval Ghristentlom ; in religion, The latter J)as particular reference to the 
it initiated the c(»mj)arative study of religious I'esunection, asceiisioji, and glorification at 
syst*‘ms, often, however, with a di.sintegyiting the right baud of God. Bee Ujtki.stology. 


effect upon positive faith. Humanism came Literature : Powell, The Piiiieiplc of the 
into connection, soimdimes into alliance, with Incarnation. (r.m.w.) 

the Reformution tliroi:gh its ojiposition to Humility [Lat, 7/?/7n77?/7, low, from 
scholasticism, its impatience of authority', and the groundj: Ger. Deniufh; Fr. hamilite; 
its linguistic and literary teiidencie.s. In Ital. Disposition to rank oneself low 


particular, the philological investigations of in character and achievements, especially in 
the humanists, which in the south liad centred refciviice to the essential requirements of 
about the classical writings, were in the north morality, religion, &c. 

often utilized to secure a new and better Humility is an emotional disposition, mood,* 
understanding of the Jlihle. For the most or habit of mind. It seems to be more inde- 
part, however, tl>e humanists lacked the un- pendent of reasons than is modesty, also to 
compromising spiritual determination of the have less reference to other persons ; and in 
leaders of tlie religious reform, and therefore both respects it is more deep-seated and rooted 
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in temperament. Po^^eibly for this reason it (1870-2); secretary of the Royal Society, and 
is a religious virtue, which in the Christian rector of the University of Aherdeen (1872); 
conception of righteous character is not only president of the Royal Society (1883); and 
consistent with maiilincss, but is an element l\ivv Councillor (1893). See Life U 7 id Letters 
of it, (J.M.B.) of Thomas lleMry Huxley^ by Leonard Huxley 

Humour and Humorous [Lat. hwmor, (1900), and cf. Aonobiioibm. 
moisture]: QeY.StimmungJjaum{i)yFr 6 h,Uvh’ Hybrid [Lat. hybrida, spurious, possibly 
keit {2), Humor (f) ; Fv, harneur (1) {2)fbotine from Gr. : Get* Bastard- yhyJrridisch) \ 
hummr (2); Ital. umore (i), luon wmore (2), Fr. hybrids (ofltpring of two natural specios 
{^) umorismo. (i) Any disjxisition of mind, — TJ).\mc/i^(otrspring of two races of domestic 
as in go<.Kl or bad humour. (2) That special animals; mongrel — Y.D.) ; Ital. ibrido. The 
disposition which has the feeling of luiith. (3) result of a fertile cro.'^s between two species. 
A complex feeling (or corresponding quality) The existence of hybrids (e. g. mnies) has 
comixiseil of an element of the comic and an long b(.‘eii known. Goveliii is said to have first 
element of sympathy. According to tlic vniy- ohserved hybridism in plants, but Kdlreuter 
iiig degrees in which these elements are during the latter half of tlie last century laid 
present, it shades from the Comic (q. v.), on tlie hiundatioiis of our knowledge on tlie sub- 
the one hand, to tlie Pathetic (q. v.) on the ject. Herbart, Gartner, Wicheit, Niigeli, and 
other. many others carried on the w'ork, which Focke 

The humorous was treated as equivalent to (1881) has summarized and extended. Darwin 
the ludicrous (Shafteslniry, to whom it was considtued the que.stion of hybridization in 
equivalent to ridicule), or as a rpecies of it coiinecfion with the origin of frjiecich. Early 
(Richter, Vorsclmle d. Aesthetik, 1804). Its ol>servers held tliat hybrids were in all cases 
complex character was pointeil out by Solger steiile. Later observations show that this is 
(1815), who I'ogarded it as a union of comic m»t always the case either among plants or 
and tragic. It was given special treatment animals. In connection with this Bui»ject the 
hy Trabndorf, Schopmhaner, Vischer, Lazarus, oiigin of crorB-stcnlity l»eiwoeii spt'cies has 
Zeising, Caniere, and Kirchmann. It seems been discussed recently l>y Ronuiiies in con- 
desirable to use the term in the sense (3), nection with his theory of PiiVSionooicAL 
although this is not perfectly established. Selection (<[. v.). 

Literature*, Lazaiuls, Lcben d. Seele (3rd Literature: C. Dabwix, Animals and 
ed., 1883); Liprs, Komik u. Humor (1898); Plants under Domestication; W. A. Fockk, 
Habtmann, Acstlietik, 451 if.; Santatana, Die Pflanzcji-Mi sc! dingo; G. J. Romanes, 
Sense of Beauty, 253 fi. See also under Darwin and after Darwin, iii. (C.ia..M.) 

Comic. (j.ir.T.) Hydrocepbalus (or -ly) [Gr. vbfup, water, 

Hutcheson, Francis. (1694—1746.) Of -j-KtcpaXT), licad]: Ger. H ydrocephalus, 

Scottisli descent, he was liorn at Drumalig, koj)f;¥v,hydroc^i>haHe':, \i'A\.idrocefalia, An 
Ulster, Ireland, and died at Dublin. Edu- abnormal accumulation of fluid within the cra- 
cuted in theology at Glasgow; w'as a public nium ; popularly termed ‘ w'a ter on the hi a in.' 
teaclier in Dublin for twelve years ; appointed The disease is most apt to be congenital, or 
profes.sor of moral philosophy at Glasgow, to appear in the first months of life. Its 
1729. He holds a prominent place in the most marked result is an enlargement of the 
hiytuiy of i>cottishphilo.sophy. See N A tubal heafl. The mental condition of developed 
Realism. cases* of hydrocephalus is that of dullness, 

Huxley, Thomas Henry. (1825-95.) impaired mental action, and imliecility ; mus- 
Born at Ealing, Middlesex, and educated there cular weakness is also apt to be present, 
and at the Univexsity of liondon. He w^as Hydrocephalus is distinguished as ixiternal 
assistant surgeon of the royal navy (1846-53); (the usual form) when the serous fluid is in 
a member of the party which sailed round the ventricles ; or external when it is in the 
the world in H. M. S. Rattlesnake \ F.R,8. meninges. It is termed chronic, infantile, or 
(1851); professor of natural liisiory at the congenital when of slow growth and early 
School of Mines, ami Fullerian professor of appearance; acute when it appears as the 
pliysiology (1854); Hunterian professor at the result of meningitis. 

Royal College of Surgeons (1863-9); pre- Literature : Huwuemin, in Ziemssen's En- 
sident of tlie Gxological and Ethnologiiral cyc.,xii, sub verbo; Hluhkeb, in Euleuburg's 
Societies (1869-70/; loyal commist-ioner Real Kncyk., sub verbo. 

(1870); member of the Loudon School Board Hydrotropism: see Ti(orx8M. 
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Ryle [Gr.]: gee Platonism, Idealism, Rypermetropia (also Hyperopia) [Gr. 
paFsiin, and Matteb and Foem. vntp, over, + /i€r ■>.»!/, measure, + eyej : 

Hylotheism : see Theism. Ger. HypermetToim ; Fj*. hypermUroim ; 

Hylosoism [Gr. TAiy, matter, + life] : Ital. iptrmetropia. That defect of the eye 
Ger. IIylozoi»m.U8\ Fr. hylozoisme; Ital. t 7 o- in which, with the accommodation relaxed, 
zoimio. The doctrine which endows matter parallel rays come to a focus behind the retina; 
with an original and inlRreiit life, and con- the 0[)po^rite of myopia; long-sightedness, 
ceives life and the spiritual process in general It forms oiie of the common defects of re- 
us a property of matter. fraction, or ametropia. Its moi't frequent cause 

In the philosophy of antiejuity, hylozoistic is a shoj tiicss of the eytd>all in its aiderior- 
tendencies were often associated with the* crude posterior axis (axial Ijyperuielropla^ ; yet it 
attempts at a philosophy of nature (Thales, may be due to defuient r«‘frac1ing power, or 
Anaximenes), or with speeuUitions concerning deficient convexity of the refractive mech.uiism 
the soul of the world (.the Stoic view of the (curvature hypermetropia). It is furtlu r dis- 
cosmos and the immanent divine reason), tiiiguislied acconling to its degree and mode 
Simihu* temhuicies appeared in the llenais- < f manifestation, particularly whether or not 
snnee philosophy of nature (raracclsus, Car- it can be overcome by accommodation. The 
danus, ihuno, OaFseiidi), and among the Cam- axial form is nearly always congenital. The 
bridge Platonists (Cud worth, More). In later hypennelropic eye requires acconimudation 
times liylozoLstic view.s have been, in part, for vt^ry distant objects, for which the emme- 
siiggested by the results of physical, in par- tropic t^ye need not aoconimodato at all. For 
ticular of organic, science. nearer distances an unusual «legrce of ac- 

Liferature: IIjdeiiot, Entretieii entre cominodation is requiied, which is aided by 
d’Aleinbcrt et Ilidt rot, aud Le Eeve d*Alt*m- ilie use of convex lenses. It is said that in 
b' rt ; Rof.tni'T, l>e la Naiuro*, Haeckel, l>ei old age the normal eyo acquires a low degree 
Mojiisnuis: cf. Eislee, VVdrterl). d. philos. of hypci nietropia, while in the al>senro of the 
Begritfe, 331, and the histoides of philo- lens (Aphakia, q.v.) a very high degree of 
Bophy. (A.c.A.jr.) it is us\ially present. Sec also Stkabismus, 

Hyper- [E‘d. hyyer - ; Gr. in*/), over, above]: and Vision (def» cts of). 

Ger. Uhir‘\ Fr. hyper- \ lt;d. iper-, (1) In Hyperopia: see Hvpekmetropia. 
pathology: a prelix iiidic:itin.g an unusual, Kyperpersonal : Bee Hvpkii- ( 2). 
abnormal, or excessive degree oi the coiiditiuii Hyperplasia: Bee HypEKTiiorHY. 
named in the compound. Hyperspace s see Spa( e (in inatlie- 

Thus, hyperuesthef-ia, an excessive or ex- nmtics). 
alted state of sensibility to sensory impres- Hypertrophy [Gr. wfg, over, -f 
sioiis ill general, or to tactile ones in par- nulritiou]: Gw. lhjim'irophie\ Fr. hyper- 
ticular; liypcrbulia, an exce.vsive tendency for (rophie, hyyerphtsic. hyjyergnifne'y Ital. iper- 
desire to lead to action; liypeiacmia, an ex- trofia, (i) Excessive growth of an organ by 
ces^ive supply of bhuid, &c. The conditions enlargement of its tissue elements, 
thu:' indicated are frequently the result of an (2) Abnormal multiplication of elements for 
irritation or i'dlammation of a portirm of the which Ilypeiplasia is preferred, (n.n.) 

nei v<ms system ; and are opposed to condi- In the French, wiien a distinction is made 
lions denoted hy the prefix or the prefix between hypei trophic and liyperplasie, Ijyjji r- 

u, an, or ah, which indiirato a delect *)r lack plasie ineaiiB more ospeciully an increase of 
of the normal condition indicated (as anaes- the organ by an increase of the number of 
thesia, abulia, hy pm .sthesia, hy|)obulia). (J.J.) its cells; ]i.ypertrophio, the same by an iu- 
(2) In })hilosophy ; a prefix deiu)ting a create of tlie si/.o of its cedis. Wlien thi.s 
higher or limiting outcome or determination distinction is not made, the proper word is 
(so also Super-). hypertriqihic. (Y D.) 

Thus hy])er persona I or supeipersoual is Hypnagogic [Gr. vnvof, sleep, + uyteyni, 
that which is of the nature of personality, leading]: Gci*. hypmiyoyisch, Ifalbschlaf- 
hut to which the predicates of personality, (Zustand); Fr, hyynayrtyiqv^ \ Ital. 
tome or all, do not apply ; t hat wdiich person- yoyico. Inducing to shop, and thus syno- 
aliiy pressed to its limits would or might he. nyinoua with hypuogeuic ; but specifically 
Tlie hyperphenomeiuil is that which grounds used of the condition iutrodu<-tory to sleep, 
or explains phenomena, while yet not itself the half-waking condition experienced in 
phenomenal. Cf. Limiting Notion. (j,m.b.) going to sleep or in coming out i>f sleep, 
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or resulting from the aetiou of a general 
anaesthetic (ether, chlorofonn, &c.). The 
aj)pt’ararices and fancies of this transitional j 
condition arc termed hypnagogic hallucina- 
tions or illusions, and often determine the I 
content of the dream state. j 

Lilfrature : tlie term wjia introduced l>y | 
A. Maory, Le Sonuneil et les K^ves, and his | 
dci^cripnon of hypnagogic images is elassie. 
See also Maxackinm, yieej) (Eng, trans., 
1897). < 

Hypnogenic, -genetic, -genons [Gr. 
sleep, -f yeVfo-tr, production] : Ger. schlaf- 
hnmjmd^ hfjpnogen; Fr. hypnoghie,\ Ital. 
if ^tiogeito. Sleep-producing ; more specifically 
applied to agencies which induce the hypnotic 
state. 

The term is applied to the physical ac- 
cesROiies that are used in the prorl notion of 
the liypiiotic state, such as the strained fixa- 
tion of a bright ohject, rotating mirrors, a sud- 
den light or sound, stroking the lace or hands, 
Ac. ; alsi> to the. mental met hods of suggestion, 
direct or iinlirect. See Hypnosis. (j.j.) 

Hypnology: see Hypnosis. 

Hypnosis jOr. wroy, sh ep] : Oer. Ilyp^ 
nom) Fr. Hat hypnodgue {kypnoHe—ia.y.)', 
Hal. iprtosi, iifato ipnotico. An artificially 
induced sleep-like or trance-like condition 
of mind and 1)ody. 

Oil the physiological side, the condition rf3- 
.semhles that of normal sleep, except in the 
phase called somtrimhiilism, which similar 
to normal somnambulism or sleep-walking. 
On the mental side -to whicli tlie term hyp- 
nosis e*peci«'illy applies — the state of soiu- 
nainl)u]i'>in chaiactorized by ‘suggestibility/ 
alt^-rations ot mciiKay, and personal ‘ ?'ap|K)rt" 
with the hypnotizer. Many iiuthoritic.s bring 
all the pheiKimena under these thtcc heads; 
but dirterent writers show the widest dif- 
ferences in tiu'ir explanations of the details, 
and also in their theojies of hypnosis as 
a whole. In general, the tlieory of ‘sug- 
gestion/ advanced and developed by the 
‘ Nancy school/ is now adopted, in opposition 
to the theory of the ‘ Paris school/ to winch, 
however, much of the earliest and best in- 
vestigations of the phenomena are due. 

The suggestion theory brings hypnosis 
within the normal workings of consciousness 
in relation to ])erBoijal and other fitim illations, 
iticluding tlie normal phenomena of slec^p and 
dreaming. Tfie Paris school held, on the 
otlier hand, tliat hypnosis is a pathological 
condition, having certain well-marked stages 
(‘ catalepsy/ ‘lethargy/ ‘ Hoinnambulisin *), 


with wliich eertaiu equally well-marked 
physiological conditions were connected. Janet 
notes that these tluee stages were reci>gnized 
by Despine in 1840. Tliis position gave rise 
to an elaborate method of <lealing with hyp- 
nosis in its different stages, whicli those who 
criticize the Paris ecliool hold is based largely 
upon suggestion. 

The terminology of the subject includes 
‘ animal magnetism * (a synonym of hypno- 
tism), ‘suggestive therapeutics* (hypnotic 
treatment of disease-s), ‘ posi-liypiK^tic ' or 
‘ deferred * sugge.stion (suggestions given in 
hypnosis to be carried out after return to 
normal life), ‘ auto-suggestion * (suggi^stion 
to one*ft self; in tins case self-hypnoti/ation), 
‘exaltation’ (increased acuteness of the 
senses and all the facultiifi), ‘criminal gug- 
gestion ’ (hypnotic suggestion of crime). For 
early designations of tho whole held, see 
Hypnotism. Hypnosis is often calletl ‘ Hyp- 
notic Sugge stion * and classed under Siro- 
(iKSTTON (q. V.), and illustrates the group of 
pheiumiona somewhat loosely termed FAhCi na- 
tion (q. v.). Hypnology (Liegeois) has been 
used for the science of ariilicially induced 
sleep and trance-like states. A state in 
animals analogous to hypnosis is called C.ata- 
pi.KXY (q. V.). 

Literature : Jamks, Pi inc of Psychol., ii. 
chap, xwii ; Jankt, Aiitomatisme psychol.; 
( •iiAiicoT. (Euvres eouipletea, ix; Lkhmann, 
Die Hypnose; VVitndt, iJypiioiismus u. Sug- 
gestion; Dkssoir, Pibliog. des nioderoon 
Hypnotisimis (with supplements); Forkl, 
llypnotismii.s; Sohmidkunz, Psychol, d. Sug- 
ge^tion ; .My r;jis, T’he Subliminal (/onRcious- 
nes.s, ill Proc. Soc. I'sych. lies, (since 1B92); 
OciiOROWK'Z, Mental Suirgestion; Moi.n, Hyp- 
notism(3rd<Ml.) ; Bkkn mkim, S uggestive. Thera- 
peutics, and Etudes noiivelles sur I’lfypno- 
tisnn*; Alteration.^ of Personality, and 

(with FkkkI Animal Magnetism ; E. Moit- 
sKi.Li,* Magnetii-mo animale (1886), Early 
works are Jamks Braid, N^mrypnol gy ; 
Guimks, Electro- Biology ; Durand (do (Jros), 
Electro-dynamisme. Seo also the psyclio- 
logical journals, especially tlie Zeiisoh. f. 
Hyjuiotismns, tlie Bev. de rHypnotbme, and 
Anil. d. Si:i. Psych., and many of the titles 
given under Suggestion. (j.m.b.) 

Hypnotism (and Mesmerism) ; Ger, 
If yimolUmus ; Fr. hygmothme ; 

Ital. ijnmtiHmo, The th(‘ory and practice.1 
manipuJatioM of Hypnosis (q. v.), sometimes 
known as Braidism. 

The term hypnotism was first used by the 
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English surgeon James Braid. Tho t^rni 
niosmerism belongs"" with such other terms 
as neurypuology (Braid), electro-biology, 
odology, &c. — to the older anto-scieiitific 
period of knowledge of tlie subject ; it arose 
from the iiamo of \Iesmer (F. A.), a physician 
who practised hypnotism in Europe in the 
last third of the i8th century. His ‘euros’ 
wore unfavoiiiably reported ujxm hy a royal 
French cormnissiou appointed in 1785. (j.m.b.) 

Hypo- [Gr. vnuy under] : Ger. urUcr-; Fr. 
hi/pO' ; Ital. ?jpo- or A prefix indicating 

a subjioj mal degree of the condition indicated 
in tlie com|XJiind, as liypohnlia, a dtiVetive 
power of exercising the will ; hypokificsia, 
deficiency of naction to a stimulus ; hypo- 
mania, a moderate degre*e of mania ; h\ posmia, 
deliciciu y of s-mell, &o. j 

Its use is not so gen«u‘al as mightbe ( xpoeiiMl, ! 
owing to the use of tlie prolix o, ah^ or (///,: 
not in the strict sense of total lack of, hut to ' 
include also any serious (hdiciency. Hypo- is j 
also used in the iiiiivtomical sense of under; 
{liy poelossus,hypogasti iuni),and in a chtiuioal 1 
sense (h\ pocldorit<’, tSdc.). (•*••* )! 

Hypoblast [Gr. vno, under, -f- | 

hudj; {U:i\ Ivurrrs KiimhlaU \ Fr. 

{ rr ; Ital. ipoiUiato, Tin; inner 

of the two piiiuitivo layers of the embryo 
animal. Als(’ termed Enhookum (q. v.). 

The term is dm^ <0 Michael Foster; fust 
published ill llux)i*y’s V crbhrateil Animals 
(1871). '\lu> hypoblast aiise.s in some eases 

l)y 1 .\Vx\(;i.nA'1’Iox (q. v.), in others by 1>K- 
LAMiNATiox (q. V.). Wliicli of these two 
nuides of ( ligii) is to be regaidi cl as tlie imue 
primitive is a matter of discus.don. See 
Gastbaba Theoky, Flanula Thkouv, En mi- 
ni bm, and Emukyo. 

HypocbondidLa (or -iasis) [Gr. vno, uinler, 
■F a c''.rtilage ) : Ger. lfppochon(lri€ \ 

Yi\hypoconilri€\ Ital. ipocandria, Acondithm 
of nervous oi igin eluiractei i/.ed by conscious- 
ness and morbid anxiety about the physical j 
health and functions. j 

As the derivation of tlie term implies, tlie | 
disease was supposed to be conneeted with j 
the liypochondriac region (tiie liver and pai ts j 
of the digestive organs). As a symptom ’ 
vaidahle in degree, it is chai a <‘t eristic of 
cm tain teniperunjonts and of weakened con- 
ditions of the nervous system; but in its 
extreme development it Ixcomes a .symptom 
of insanity, and frequently constitutes the 
main factor of diagnosis of tho insanity, 
which is then termed hypochondriacal insunity 
or hypochondi iaeal melancliolia. 
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It is closely allied to melancholia, wdth its 
depression of .spirit.s and couceutnition of 
mind upon self, but it differ.s from it in that 
the melaiicliolic is ahsoibed in his own 
thoughts, often to indilfejeiice I'egarding his 
health and food, while the liypochondriac is 
constantly busy with hi.s bodily sensntion.s. 
These may he vague and general, or formu- 
lateil with regard to certain organs. The 
hypoclioiidriac leads medical literatuie, con- 
sults various phy.-iciaiis, examines Ids own 
.secretions, fears this or that trouble, analyses 
and exaggerates every minute synqitom, is 
conscious of his digestion, respiration, or 
circulation, administei s endlo.s.'- remedies, and 
changes them a.s rapi«ljy for (ithera. He may 
entertain definite delusions as tho specific 
cauM? of jiis ill healtli, but lie may hi^ free 
irom delusions and simply absorbed in his 
bodily feelings and mis( ry. Such disorder 
is allied to liysteria as w^ell as to melancliolia, 
into whieh it often devehq^s. It may be 
fill (her di>tingiu>hed according to the liar- 
ticular organs (the head, the dige.stive tracts) 
whiidi are sujiposed to he afi'eoted ; but the 
mental t n pc is similar tbrougbout. 

Littraiurt ’, art. Hyjxicliomli iasis, in Take’s 
Ihct- of Psychol. Med. ; the textliooks of mental 
diseases, in locis ; Tanzi, in Trait, ital. di 
Meil. (18981; Bixsvvangku, in Nothnagefs 
Spec. Pathol, u. Tber., xii. (J -J ' 

Hypophysis or Pituitary Body: see 
Glossary, sub verbo. 

Hypostasis [Gr.J. Sebobastic term for 

SinSTANCE (q.v.l. See FaKN AM) i'^CTIO- 
T.ASTIO TeKMJXoI.CIGY (l i). 

'J’heverb to hy|-os(asi'/t' (sometimes written 
hyprstatize) is used of the making actual or 
counting real of abstract concej'tions. 

Herived from Stoic tliouglit, h\post;isis 
was in common use amongst Gin isliaiisdiiring 
tlie Cliiistologieal and Tiiuitarian controver- 
sies of tho 3rd and 4th centnrii S. Literally, 
tlie word uit'ans ‘a sujipoit ' ; in theostipbical 
and tlieological discussions, it came to mean 
‘substance,' essential nature, modality; and 
finally, as accepted in ('hristiaii dogma, 
‘subject’ or ]>eiSon. Subject at first had 
merely the imaact* of a mode ol‘ existence ; 
latterly it came to imply a distinct, self- 
conscious ]) rsonality. its p^eci^v^ meaning 
in tills last sei se was doubtless rendered 
dearer to those wlio used it by tfie developed 
implications of the word persona in Homan 
law, T’liis definite meaning was not fully 
attained till 362 ; and it probably grew out 
of the necessity for preserving the dolinitc 
I 
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(pereoiuil) being of tbe Son even as sbariiig 
the essenco of tbe Father. The history of 
the matter is still far from being clearly 
umlerstood. 

Litf^rature : Harnack, Hist, of Dogma 
(Eng. trnns.), iv. 33 f. ; Stk2?trup, in Inns- 
iiruckcr Zeitsch. f. hath. Theol. (1877), 
59 f. (R.M.W.) 

Kypostatical Union : Qer. persd-nliclie 
Eiufheit ; Fr. unvm ; Ital. unione 

i2)08tatim. A Christological term nsed to 
denote the relaiion between the divine and 
human natures in Christ. 

It is set forth in the Creed of Chalcedon 
(45 1 ) as against the errors of Eutychiaxism 
(<|. V.) and Nkstorianism (q. v.). It consists 
in the diclaration that the two natures an^ 
supernaturally united in separably, and this 
by means of the Incarnation. They remain 
distinct, notvvithstai.ding tin y togetber form 
a single personality. They are not to he 
thonght of as meiely absorbed or confusetl or 
mystically united. For, as Leo says, ‘the 
same who is true G( d is also true man, and 
in this unity there is iio tleceit ; for in it the 
lowliness of man and tlie majesty of God 
p?rl‘ectly pervaile one another.’ Hypostatical 
Union is to l)e carefully disiiiiguisiied from 
the nnio myaficfi (or internal communion) of 
the indivicluiil Christian with Christ. iSee 
CUIUSTOLOGY. 

JAierature: Harnack, Hist, of Dogma 
(Eng. trails.), iv. (R,M.w^) 

Hypothesis [Gi*. : Ger. 

Fr. hypothhe ; Ital, ipotm. Ilypdhesis, 
expressed in its most general terms, is a 
JHinie given to any assumption of a fact or 
connection of facts from which can lie dediic< d 
explanation of a fact or connection of tacts 
already ki:own. 

The fonnotion of hypotli. s, tlius defined, 
is therefore to be regarded us but the exposi- 
tion ill concrete fashion of the 'explanatory 
ti'iidency,* whicli is the vital spring of all 
tliought. It is not mceS3;:ry, though it is 
natural, that the term liypothesis should be 
rt sti icted to the more oi gunized (1< partments 
of thought called sciei ces. In this quarter, 
however, questions arisci of geueral logical 
interest regarding the kinds, conditions, and 
limits of hypothesis, and the exact place they 
hold in relation to other diet iiiguishiible parts 
bf tlie whole process of tentative explana- 
tion. To sucli questions definite aiisweis arc 
probahly impossible, on account of the con- 
tinuous alteration in the coidents of acquired 
knowledge and the varying boundary between 


establislied truth and coiijectui'e. Without 
detailed spi^cification, it is hard to maintain 
the distinct ion, on which Mill insists, between 
a hypothesis which defines coiiji ctuially tlie 
law or laws of a collocation of facts alreody 
known to exist and to be concerned in the 
facts sought to be explained, and a hy[)0- 
thesis whose content is the assumed existence 
of a fact either not know'ii to exist or not 
known to enter into the collocation determin- 
ing the phenomenon to be explained. It is 
only on the grounds supplied by already 
e.stablished knowledge that w'c can formulate 
even the most general restrictive conditions 
for the formation of a hypothesis. Tlie 
treatment of the testing of li^qiothescs loo 
olten proceeds with neglect of the two con- 
siderations: (l) that the establislsinent of 
a law and the formation of a hypothesis are 
two distinct things occupying ditferont posi- 
tions in the order of thought, and (2) that 
there are no special conditions of proof in the 
case of hypothesis; the conditions are those 
of proof in gt iieral. Of. Thkoiiy. 

fsiieraturex an excellent sunimary of the 
chief views regarding the nature and place of 
hypothesis is given in NaviMiK, Lm l^ogique 
do rHypothese (1880); also Jiivoxs, Eriuc. 
of Sci.r generally, and especially chaps, xxih, 
xxiv, xxvi ; BosANQtTKY, Logic, Hk. il. 
chap. V. Some good remarks on the philo- 
jsophicai ihsiK'S involA^ed will bo found in 
Likbuann, Die Kliinax d. Thenrien, (r.a.) 

Hypothetical : Ge r. hypothetisch ; F r. 
tht'titjue] Ital. ipotetico, (i) Dependent or 
conditi<jned. 

I (2) In logic : the gmieial character of 
I tlu* hypothetical jndgnicnt and syllogism is 
idefimul by the relation of dependence which 
I is expressed ly the one and wliich enters into 
the premises of the other, 

I Example-^: ; 

j Hypothtd ical J udgment : 

j If you go, you will be killed. 

Hypothetical Syllogism : 

If you go, you will be killed, 

(i) You will go, J I You will not 

hence you will be > or (2) -J be killed, hence 
kilh*d ) { you will not go. 

As to the more precise definition of this rela- 
tion, theifj has been, and is yet, great divei’gence 
of view annuig logicians. According to somo 
the only relation truly hypothetical is that 
fonnally expressed in the principle of reason 
and (.’ONBEQUBNO: (q.V*), the relation of logical 
dependence or consequence ; ami even in re- 
spect to this, there is permissible the more 
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refiijed difference between the inter pretatious 
of the ivlatioii as either merely stutiiig such 
dependence or as implying what Mill called 
‘iufernbility/ According to othei s, the rela- 
tion includes all ty|>e8 of general statement 
of a law connecting two facts in such tashion 
that the one in<Hcates the other, or serves as 
a sign of it. The difference depends to some 
extent on the varying views taken as to the 
scope and import of categorical assertion. It 
is probable that a recoiici!i;ition of the diver- 
gent views is to be found by the method of 
genetically survey ing the types of judgment; 
for in each of them a gradual ascent is dis- 
ccrniblo from concrete to move and more 
absti’act relations. In all cases the hypothe- 
tical jndgnieiit lests up'on the asFcrtioii of 
some general relation aa lioldiug good; and 
all are agrerd as to tlie general piinciple of 
the judginent — that given the antecedent, the 
consequent must l>e accepted, and that from 
denial of the consequent there follows denial 
of the antecedent. According to the diflVrent j 
intei prctatious taken of the judgment, there ' 
will he different doctrines, as (i) to the ad- i 
missibdity of distinctions of quantity and j 
(juality, (2) as to the possilulity of applying 
tlie formal pn niise of cojivcrsion, and coiitra- 
position and oppui-ition. Fnun the moje 
psychological side, the question has to he 
considei cdj how thought comes to express itself 
in hypothetical fashion ; and here stress may 
be laid on the element of doubt, which is 
clearly of like nature W'itli the thought in- 
volved, and may aflect not the general 
relation repiosentcd, luit the concreio cuises 
ill wdiich it is cndiodit d; or on the factor of 
supposition, i.e. idnjii experiment, w hich again 
rests on a general relation implied. The 
hypothetical syllogism is generally defined as 
syllogism having a hypothetical major premise, 
and a minor which either categorically affirms 
the antecedent {viodus ponms) — (i) above — 
or denies the conseqiiont {modus tollms)— (2) 
aliove. Such a syllogism is perhaps more strictly 
to be designated hypothetico- categorical. ! 
Tlieie is obvitmsiy possible a form of reasoning, | 
purely hypotbetical, in which premises and 
conclusion are all hypothetical judgmeids. | 
Neither hypothetical judgment nor syllogism 
was formally recognized by Aristotle. Wliat. 
he called reasonings from a hypothesis or 
propositnm assumed to he true, wore treated 
by him in connection wdth indirect proof; and 
though they closely resemble the later hypothe- 
tical syllogisms, were notrecognized by Aristotle 
as having any Sj[)ecial features. The treatment 


of them was carried much furthcF by the 
early Peripatetic.s; and iu the Stoic logic there 
is clear recognition of the peculiar thought 
of ‘ conse(jnenct^,’ ‘logical dependence’ as the 
inipoit of the hypothetical judgment, a judg- 
ment wddeh they, however, grouped along with 
copulatives and disjunctives. Most points of 
the modern tlieory are discussed by i 3 oetl)ius, 
from whose elaborate treatment tlie later 
logic mainly drew. In modern logic the dis- 
cussion has been largely influenced » by the 
decisive view' taken hy Kant, wlio connected 
, tlie hypothetical judginent with tlie principle 
! of reason and consequent, ami t}i(3r efore 
assigned to it a quite special place distinct 
from and co-oidinate with the categorical 
judgment. Kant’s prt deccss u- Wtdff had, on 
the other ^haiid, temled towards tiie view, fre- 
quently taken, and to .some extent encouraged 
by ihecnrrent mode of defining the hypothetical 
judgment, that the hyp othetical judgment is a 
subordinate form of the categorical, the real 
assertion being the consequent wdiich is put 
forward not uhsolutely, as in the categorical, 
but subject to nn exiire.ssed condition, (r.a.) 

From this point of view (which indeed is 
the only tenable one), by pother ieals are 
characterized only by their composite charac- 
ter — they are statements concerning possible 
statement.^?, instead of concerning terms ; tliat 
is to say, * if a is 6, c is <i * affirms the invari- 
able sequence (wdiethtroinpirical or inferential) 
of ‘0 is (f’ upon ‘a is bJ It is an essential 
fiart of this doctrine tlifit the hypothetical 
proposition does not destu-ve the extreme 
amount of attention that has been given it — 
it is of no greater consequence for logic tlmn 
imniy other relations that are constantly 
affiinied to hold lietween statements (some 
universal in quality and some particular) ; as, 
unless cl is 6, c is if ; not only if a is b, is c d; 
never wdien a is b. is c d \ though a is &, c is 
sometimes d, Sigw'art, returning to the 
doctrine of the Stoics, show'ed (1871) that the 
hypolhetical judgment asserts the sure follow- 
ing of t he validity of the consequent upon the 
validity of the antecedent, and that by this 
alone it deserves the name of judgnumt. (C.L.F.) 

Herbart, from his imalification of the formal 
doctrine, w'as led to raise the question as to 
the categorical judgment, and deciding that 
it was not existential, practically identified it 
wdth the hypothetical, a view from wdiicn 
conceptual ist logic can hardly iree itself. His 
foUow'cr, Drobihch, introduced a difitinction 
betw'een qualitative predications and predica- 
tions of relation, the latter embracing the 
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liy|H)thetical. Boole, accepting tlife view that 
the hypothetical ie an assertion about the trutli 
of ail assertion, called it a Becondaiy pro- 
position, deiined the ‘ universe of discourse ’ 
in such secondary pro^His.tioiKS as being the 
time at which they togotlun* hold good, and 
so brought tliern within the scope of his 
general syniholio method. 

Venn's treatment from this jjoiul of view 
{Syniholic Logic, cliap. viii), and his discus- 
sion of 4lie more philusophital questions in- 
volved {Empirical Logic, chap. x). an* of special 
interest, ^^^ch acute discussion will he found 
in Keynes (Formal J.ngic), who adopts and 
works out a distinct imi between the conditional 
and the hypothetical, resemhling that above | 
indicated between concrete and abstract rela- 
tions. The best historical account of view.s 
is that of Sigwart [Ueifr. s. Lrhre dcs hgp, 
Urth., 1871 ) : si e also hi.s Logik, §§ 3ri*“6, 49- 
50. A psychoh)j.cical discussion of judgments 
and syllogisms in which a classification is 
reached on the ])asis of belief, and the hypo- 
thetic is madt* a fundamental form, is to be 
found in Baldwin, I/aodb of Psgchol,, i. chap, j 
xiv. Cf. JuiKJMENT, ('ATF.OoiaCAE Jlliai- 

MKKT, ByLLOCiISM, aiul TnIM BENCI’^. (11.A.) 

Hypothetical Dualism. ( ’osatoth etic 

It)KAlism (<i. V.). Bee Iiui’Alism, passim. 

Hypothetical Imperative: see Catk- 

0< miCA L I M PKKAT J VE. 

Hypothetical Morality: see Ausolute 

Etit] cs. 

Hysteria [Or. iarifKi, tlie womb] : Ger, 
llysferie ; Fr. hysteric : Ital. isterismo. 
The term hysteria i.*^ used in .so many dif- 
ferent senses tijat it should hardly be aecc|>tod 
as a serioim term unless the cmilcxt .show.^ 
wliai defiiiilioii is im[>]ied. The ccurimon hut 
ohjcciionahle usage covers stales uf <leficieiit 
emotional coritrol and slates of ^ imaginary ' 
(]ise0.ses. The comirnui medical usage i.s a 
little less crude, but fails to rise to a clear 
rlefjiiithm of wliat is implied by ‘ imaginary.’ 
In iicuroJogieal literature there is a growing 
tendency to limit the term to those p^tveho- 
genic di^ordei'.s which Cirarcut and his schuol 
have worked out: disorders of fanctioii de- 
pending usually on suhcoiif^cious slates of 
mind of the nature of those oiiserved in 
hypnotism. Lh*yd defines it as a psyclro- 
luiurosis, of which the physical sympt oms ai e 
l:he most conspicuous, tending to disguise the 
(really fundamental) meiital phenomena and 
to simulate 8iq>erficially tho elfccis of various 
organic diseases. (a.m.) 

Tire etymology of the term reflects the sup- 


posed connection of this disoialer (a view 
dominant until within recent times) with 
uterine troubles. While the name is retained 
this view is abandoned, and even the special 
association of hysterical symptoms with the 
female .sex must be modified. 

If insanity may be considered as a disorder 
in the functionally highest layers of tho cortex 
(which involve the most complex intelhctual 
processes, and inhibition of which renders 
control impossible), hysteria may he considered 
to involve the next lower level of functional 
action, which is amejiable to coi.trol. Its dis- 
turbance is consistent with intellectual ability, 
and is liaVde to bring witli it sensori motur 
tlisorders (Mercier). Hysteria is best con* 
sidered a speci.'il type or teiuleucy of neuiotic 
or psycho| iit hie iiistability W’hich comes either 
a.s an ahnonnality of devrlo[)inent (constitu- 
tional iiih riority) or as a feature of accpiircd 
nervous disturlniiices. lu accordance with 
the view that hysteria is a tendiiicy or dia- 
thesis rather than a disease, and that mental 
characteristics form its distinctive features, 
thc.^^e aspects may he first con.sidercd. 

Subjects of JlystcrHi, Hysteria exhibits its 
connection wdih other forms of nervous dis- 
orders in its luModitary relations; neuropathic 
families presi ut eases of tlistinei insanity, of 
epih*psy, and of livsteiia in ch -se c<arncctlon. 
\V hile it may come on earlier, it is most apt 
to appear soon after pubei ty, tin* ages between 
lifie 'ii and twenty laung most productive of 
it. The complex unroldinent and enlaigeiueiit 
of emotions and idens which ensuo at this 
time luuko it a peiiod of special .stre.ss ajnl 
.strain, a rrisi.s in wliich any latent nervous 

in. slal)ility is e.'^pccially apt to }.ccmnc manifest. 
The more inark» d suddt nness of onset of tiiis 
peiiod in waanan, its more automatic relations 
with licr phyi ical economy, her deeper emo- 
tional dcv(?!opm(-nt and tbe greater restraint 
of exjnession aii<l action wliich social custom 
p];ic(!s. upon her, contribute to a feminine pre- 
ponderance of liysteria. But this is by no 
iin aiiF .so marked as was formerly cotisidcred; 

hy. '-b ria in males is quite common, and 
certain French statist ic.s sliow that in the 
lower cla.sscs liysteria is more common in men 

j than in woiiu ii, wliile in the higlier social 
[id,rata the reverse is the case. It is certain 
that lack of rational iuterests ami occupations, 
of wliolcsoino outlets for natural instincts, as 
w<dl as hereditaiy taint, contribute to tho 
development of hysteria. Emotional sliock, 
long-continued anxit ty or strain, and a largo 
number of special disorders which deplete ox 
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unbnliirice tlie uervoiia system may act as 
special excitants of hysteria. 

Mental SympUnna, Exafrpfcrated impres- 
sioijjihility, the liability to tremulous emotion 
on slight provocation, undue concentration 
upon self, a craving for sympathy, a limited 
power of adaptation to circumstanceF, irreso- 
lutt'iiess, iinperiectly controlled action — these 
are some of the prominent characteristics of 
the lysterically disposed temperament. They 
do not constitute insanity, and indeed the 
mental disorder n\ay he very slight. The 
outrageous and improper actions at times per- 
formed are recognized by the patient to he 
the result of a want of control. As in all 
tem})eramenta] abnormalities, there are endless 
degrees, from the lowest to the highest ; an<l 
in hysteria es])ecially the variety of the mental 
syniptoins and the doiiljt which is cast on their 
genniiieness by a probable admixture of iin- 
[)08tnrc renders the state most dilTicult to 
describe. While the craft iness and subtlety 
of certain hysterical subjects must be fully 
admitted, it is a mistake to rt'gord the disease 
it Sell as in any way a sham; although one 
must adujit tin* pronefiess to deception, which 
in some cases beconnrs a dominant j>assion for 
falsehood and d«'ecit. and in others is only tlie 
)iatural resource of a temperament hmging 
for synif^athy and intere.'*t. Apart from the 
sensory and motor <lisorders, tin* true nature 
of which is indicated by tln ir amenability 
to sngg<*stioii and psychic intluenees, it is 
dilVicuh in many cji'^es to detect any langilde 
mental abnormalities. 

St>ns<yry Disorders, Hypcraestliosia, aiums- 
tln sia, pain, and perverti d forms of i^ensibility 
(dyfcacsthesia, itaraestlietia.) are most common. 
Excessive tiunh-rness in certain rigioiis 
(idxionnn, ef)igastriimi, sj)i.ne, ovary, joints) 
is a freijnejit symptom, the hysterical nature 
ot wdncli can I'C dctormiried only by elimina- 
tion (f true objective causes. t,*ertain spots 
ov areas may exhibit anaesthesia (W analgesia ; 
these may be superticial or so deej) th.at 
needles may bo tlirnst into tlie skin without 
evoking pain or sensation. The conjunctiva 
may he cjuite inseiiMtive to touch. There 
may be Ijcniianaestln-sia, limited to the entire 
half of tiie l>ody and atlVcting the special 
senses as well, or allecting only certain uni- 
lateral tactile ureas. Frequcmtly the patient 
is unaware of the anaestlmsia. 

The psychical origin of such anaesthesias 
is indicated l>y their sensihility to sug- 
gestion and * transfer' (see below). Iji the 
spliere of the sp cial senses may occur intoler- 


ance; of light, ahnornial acuity of vision, sub- 
jective .seiiSations of flashes, bad tastes oi* 
odours, partial deafness, See. The craving for 
uunatural and distasteful articles of food is 
referred to disorders of taste. Specially note- 
worthy are the visual troubles ; the most 
frequent being the narrowing ol' the visual 
Held, usually aflecting both eyes, Irut one more 
than the other. The aliseiice of ocular and 
tactile reflexe.s is frequently Jioted, as wxdl as 
the capricious and variahlc ^*haractor of tlio 
sensory <lis‘»rders in general These are ex- 
tremely common, and again indicate a jiartici- 
pation of centres lower tl»aii those connected 
with the mental symptoms. 

Motor Disorders, Tli«‘se occui* mainly in 
the form of (r) spasms, (2) ci>uviil.>-i(»n<, and 
( 3 1 vai ions paralyses. ( i) ( hai actei istic forms 
of .fcjxiMus' are tlie giolnis hystoi icus, wliieh is 
desc rihed as though a lump woio rising trom 
the epigastrium to the throat and there 
leau'-ing a eludving and flow of fears. Sjms- 
modif cough, respiratory dilticulties, vomiting, 
stomachic or intt stinal sjiasms, and l‘oth tonic 
and clonic spasms of muscles may l‘e present, 
and ill some eases may disappear suddenly 
after oiidnring for months or years. The 
mixture of laughter and wa*e.ping is perhaps 
the eonmumest example of hysterical spasm 
( ’»>n tract u res have luM.n noted, cs[)eciaUy by 
French observers. They may persist during 
slet'p, resist sliglit ethci i/.atiou, and yi Id only 
to elect rie stimulation. It is noteworthy that 
they may be arouserl by slight tapi>ing or 
excitation as well as by }>syohical causes. ^2) 
(Anivulsivo .‘'f'i/ures are of t\'nnnon occurrenco 
in pronounced hysteria. 'I'he^e maybe preceih d 
by a feeling of choking, a pain, headache, 
Vertigo, or the like ; they rarely c<uno with ex- 
treme suddenness, and are frequently resisted 
liy the patient for siuue time. If (lie patient 
falls, severe injury or dangerous positions are 
avoided (unlike tl»e e]>ilepiie.). The result- 
ing spasms arc irregular {seld<*m clonic), 
opisthotonos - a position in which the body 
is arched liack wards and rests on the head and 
heels — is noted by French observers. The 
avoidance of injury in falling, the use of 
language, and other symptoms indicate that the 
uiieonsciousuess in tiio hysterical fit is partial 
(3) Lessened musculai p- over and any 
degree and form of paralysis mnyoccuratTeeting 
the viacmal or voluntary system, llystoricifl 
aphonia is a common variety. In this tin* 
voici* alone is atfected, and a characteristio 
whisper is used. Tu hysteiical mutism tlie 
defect is imu'o psychical, and all spoken Ian- 
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guage is lost, even the most common words, so 
often retained in true aphasia; intelligence! 
is unimpaired, there is a dt sire to speak, and 
Wi lting proceeds fluently The legs are apt 
to he concerned in paresis, with rigidity in 
tliighs and feet, and, to a K ss extent, the arms. 
Paraplegias and abnormalities in response to 
electrical stimuli are frequent. Hysterical 
paiiilysis can be distinguished IVom true 
organic p.nalysis ^mly by eareJully noting the 
absence, of 8yinpt«)m8 of true organic disorders. 
Tliei'e is, t(x>, in hysttTia, a eharacteristic want 
of elfort, indicating a defect in will power, 
resembling tiiat in awaking from slee 23 . The 
tendency to Buddeu d is »j)pea ranee, to moditi-i 
eiitiou by suggestion, with the ac •ompanving ! 
mental symjxtoms, is a significant mark of 
hysterica 1 pa ra 1 y St s. 

To sum up, it may he said that the charac- 
teristic change is the predominance of dis- 
orders of whole psychogenetic I'omplcxes of 
movements, e. g, disorders of the ufco of the 
legs for walking, while the iiatient can still 
climb; without involvement of those features 
which are ind under psychic conirol, i. e. 
without influence on reflexes, electric re- 
action of nerves and muscles, &c. 

Bitdily Condition, Disonlers of circulatb n 
and digestion are common, A tendency to 
syncope, p:dpit;ition, high temperatures of 
short duration, unusual sensations of cold and 
heat, liave been noted ; as have also voiuiting, 
accumulation of gas in the digestive tract, 
abnonnul secretions, difficulty in taking food, 
constipation, and the like. 

IJytif erogenic Zonfi 8 , The existence of certain 
areas, .stimulation of wdiicli by pressure may 
provoke or arrest the paroxysm of hysteria, 
was indit afed by Charcot (1873); not only | 
in the ovarian region, but jiarticulaily the 
definite regions of t)ie head and trunk. Tin y 
are fnjquently associated with dysaestlusias, 
and may be related to these. Their variability 
in some casi s, ainl the fact that pressure may 
both provoke or arrest the attack, indicate 
the psychic fMctor in tliis process. 

i/ynteriu awi llyimonia. Whether one 
maintains, with Charcot and Ins supporters, 
that hypnosis is a neurosis wdth definite 
stage.s and somatic symptom.s, or, with the 
Nancy f-.chool, tlmt mental suggestion is the 
one sutficient clue to the entire range of phe- 
nomena, the existence of a specjiil relation 
between hysteria and hypnoi>i8 citimot be 
denied. It is cei taiiily easier to produce the 
deeper stages and the more unusual fiheno- 
rnena of hypnotic suggestion in hysterical 


subjects than in others. Accoi'ding to Charcot 
the relation is more intimate; the grande 
hyjinotisme with its definite forms (lethargy, 
catalepsy, and somnambulism), its marked 
bodily stigmata and symptoms, its hypuogenic 
sp(»t.s, its s|>asms, &c., occurs almost wholly in 
hysterical 2>atient8. Hyjinotism has also been 
used as a means of study of the hysterical 
condition ; it has been found, for instance, 
that while tlie anaesthetic or jmralytic arm of 
an hysterical subject is apparently devoid of 
sensation and voluntary control, it does re- 
spond to the suggestions made in the hypnotic 
condition by touches and moveim nts. Such 
ol>sei‘vationB, which have been ingeniously 
Varied (see Janet, V Automata sme psycho- 
logigue), are of iiniK)rtance in the study of 
automatism and disonlers of Fet{SONAmty 
(q.v.). Cf. Hypnosis, and Hysteeo-kpilepsy, 

JJistoricaL A]>art from the variations in 
the conceptions of this malady, and particularly 
its relations with ovaiian troubles and its 
dependence upon nervous conditions (see F6re, 
as cited below, 551 ff.), hysteria has been of 
impoitance bistoricMily bceauRe it furnisbe.s 
the clue to many of the pbenouieua of jios-ses- 
sion and ecstasy, of AVitchceaft (q.v.), de- 
monomania, and mental (qiidemics (Fer6, loc. 
cit., 451 If.). 'Pho paroxysm of bysleiia so 
suggestive of possession, tlio anaesthetic spds 
i found in witches, the marvellous .sudden cures 
j at holy shrine.^i, as well as the sj^ecial suscepti- 
bility t>f hysterical per.sonB to suggestion and 
contagion, indicate .some of the directions in 
w liich modi-rn study illuminates thejihcnomena 
of t he past (cf. Wljite, The Warfare of Science 
zvifh Theology, 1896, cliap. xvi; and Lehmann, 
Ab^rgluiibc u. Zauhend, 1899). 

Literature', art. Hysteria in Tube's Diet, 
of Fsyclud. Med. (1892) ; Oili.ks T)b la Ton- 
RKTTK. Trait6 do THysti^rie (3 vols., 1896-8) ; 
A. PiTKKS, Leyons sur VllysU^rie (2 vobs.. 
1891); Preston, Hysteria and allied Con- 
ditioij;fi (1897); Janet, Etat im nial ties Hys- 
teriqnes (1894); Cii. Fkrb, Hysteria, in 
Twentieth Cent. Pract. of Med., x (1H97, with 
bibliography); IhtFUEE and Freud, 8tnd. 
u. Hysierie (1895); general works on Patho- 
logy (q.v., notably Ohaiicot). (j.j.-a.m.) 

Hystero-epilepsy : llysiero-epiUyde; 

Fr. hyHd'o-ejnlc'peie ; Ital. istero-epilessia. 
A term which has il,s origin in the difficnlty 
of di.siiuguisliiug between many forms of con- 
vulsions of true epilefisy or true hysteria* It 
is uIbo applied to those cases of hysteria in 
which convulsions occur (grande hystcrie of 
Charcot). 
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The paroxysms in this form of disorder may 
be violent; tlie patient often, after distinct 
aura, falls with a cry, more completely loses 
consciousness than in ordinary hysteria, pre- 
sents tonic convulsions usually more marked 
on the side where dysaesthefeia or paralysis 
has been manifested, and may go through a 
series of flexions and extensions of the whole 
trunk, which are cither general writhings or 
movements coarsely suggestive of the influence 
of various passions. This epileptic stage, 
which cc^mes first, has many of the characterijftic 
symptoms of true epilepsy: the suspension of 
respiration, the swelling of the neck, the 
foaming at the mouth, the position of the 
limbs. But the subsequent irregular move- 
ments, the admixture of speech iniinicry and 
other mental elements, as well as the personal 
history of the patient and the absence of other 
epileptic symptoms, are suffici(uit to dilferen- 
tiate tlje one from the other. Fixed positions 
or contractions are apt to occur, and are often 
maintained during sleep and for a long time. 
In adiliiion the dyiraesthesias and paralyses, 


the pain and hysierogeitic zones, the curious 
disorders of vision and voice, which have been 
described as characteristic of severe cases of 
hysteria, are equally characteristic of hystero- 
epib psy. See IIy.steiua. 

Liierature: Charcot, Legons sur les Mala- 
dies du Syst^jme nerveux (1886), i. chap, iii ; 
Riciijer, I/Etude clinique sur rily.steio- 
epilepsio (1S81); also citations under Hys- 
teria. (j.j.) 

SysteroxL Froterou [^r. virrepov TTfMWtpou j. 
A form of the Kaj.lacy (q. v. ) of Petitio Frm- 
cipiiy consisting in reversal of the true objec- 
tive order of reason and consequent,' or sign 
and signified. 

In the concrete the fallacy — a very 
common one — occurs j)arUy Ijecause the 
order of acquiring knowledge is generally 
different from the logical, olqective order, 
partly because the intereoniiectedness of con- 
ditions in nature prevents our recognizing ilu: 
true order of dependence. It is possible that 
the time-order of our perceptions, e. g., may 
j reverse the real order of dcpendejice. (r.a.) 
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X and Me. Synonymous with suhjcct-s-elt 
and oLjeot-sdf. See Self (iilso for foreign 
e< i nival en ts ). (j . M .n.) 

I (in logic). Symbol for the particular 
aflirniative judgiueut: ‘Some men are fools/ 
Of. A (ill logic). (j.M.R.) 

lamblicns (or Jamblicus). Lived in the 
3rd and 4t]i century a.d, A Keo>Phitoiiie 
philosf'phcr, who wab a disseiplo of Porphyry, 
Many of Ids writings are extant. See Alex- 
ANTiHiAN School, 

Iconolatry: see Tmage-wobship. 

Id; see loANT, and llioruouK. 

Idant I no specific formaticm according 
to \V fisniann — E.B.P. j (the same in other 
language?). The bypothctical unit resulting 
from the aggregation of l)ioplions, doter- 
iuinant>, and (nil Wci-niann’s terms). 

SuggCFted by Wei^m.inn, 1891 
Plasni, Eng. trans., 1803). (C.Ll.m.) j 

Idea jdr. i7>cu j : (Icr. Idee^ Vortifelhvuij \ 
(presentation) ; Fr. idh . ; Ttal. idea, rappre^en- 
tazime. The repnalui-tion, with a more or 
les.s adequate Image (q, v.), of an obj» ct not 
actually |irescnt to the senses, (ilf.s.-j.m.b.) 

The partial reproduction by tlie image is 
distinguished from actual perception by various 
alleged characteristic.^ — on which, however, 
authorities differ — such as difrereiico in degiee 
of int^msity and, perhaps, in kind of int ii.-ity, 
comparative ubHenco of detail, comj>arative 
iudcpefideiice of bodily movement on the pait | 
of the Bubject, and comparative dependence 
ron meiital activity. 

Tlie earlier EngliBb usage is well exempli- 
fied by the following passage fmm Locke: 

‘ r mu.vt at the entjance beg pardon for the 1 
frequent use of the word idea which be [the 
reader] will find in the following treutise ; it | 


Iwjing th.it term which T think best to stand 
for whatever is the object of tlie uiider.-^tand- 
ing when a man think.s. 1 have used it to 
exprcs.s whatever is meant by phantasm, 
notion, species, or wdiatf vei* it. is which the 
rniml can be lunployed about in thinking; 
and I could not avoid frequently n.-ing it' 
I Eifsay on I/uman Undertitanding, I. vi. § S). 
In this passage the term is applied to ol»jrLts 
appivhended, and not to tlie subjective state 
or pjocess of apprehending them. Further, 
objects as perceiverl by means of actual sensa- 
tions are included under tlie term, as well as 
objei ts represented independently of a< tual 
[.sensations. In Hume tlie subjective proc(‘.‘^a 
of apprehension is simply ct>nfus»'d with the 
object a.s apprehended ; but bo makes a sharp 
distinction bctwt'on jMnceptnal experiences, 
which ho c.'dis iiuprcs-iims. and ideas, which 
are, according to Inm, always fainter re- 
prod net ions of previous improssional ex- 
p«*rienccs. 

The German Vor.stelluiig is .lot uncommonly 
msed so us to cover both perception and idea 
in the n.'iJiower sense (cf. l^uKSEXTATiON). 
Theit has been a tendency to give the term 
‘ idea' the same wide application in English. 
Tt is, for instance, so used in Titcheiier's Outline 
of Psychology. Hut the EngJi.sli tradition since 
Hume is against this u.sage, and iliere SK^eins 
to be no good reason for adopting it. The 
definition either of percept or idea, or both, as 
a group of sensations or sensory olcmonta, so- 
called ‘centrally initiated Bonsat ions' (see 
Sensatjo.n), implies a particular psycho- 
logical theory. The definition we have given 
might be provisionally adopted by all psycho- 
logists. 

Literature: LockibJoc. cit.; Hume, Treatise 
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of Human Nitture, Bk. I. Pt. I. § i ; Titch- 
BNBB, Outline of PHycliol,, Pt. II. chap. vii. 
§ 43, with wliich contrast Primt'f of Psychol., 
chap. vi. §§ 38-9 ; Ward, art. Psyclioloi^y, 
Encyc. Brit. (9th ed.), 57 ff. ; Wundt. 
Pliysiol. Psychol., ii. i ff. ; Baldwin, Elements 
of Psychol., glossary. (O.F.s., J.M.n.) 

Idea (in philosophy) : see Idealism, hikI 
Platonism, Cf. also extensive citations in 
Eislcr, IForkrlf. d. philos, Begriffej * Idee.' 

Idea-force. An idea considered as having 
a dynainic property or as being a force. I 

A rcnile» ing of the French Idec-force used 
by Fouillce {Psychol, des Ideea- forces), who 
has developed the theory that mental develop- 
ment proceeds by the ijiterplay of oriiiinal 
idea-frn ces. (J.M.B.) | 

Ideal: Oer, (i) vorstelleml (= ideating), 
(2) ideal] l^widcid] Ital. ideale. (i) The 
adjective of Idea (q. v.). See also Ideation, 
for distinction from idcaiioual. 

(2) That which wo suppose wouhl be (‘oni- 
ph tely satisfying, if vve were able to attain 
it, is calletl the iileal of its kind : the moral 
ideal is the morally satisfying; the ub'al self, 
the self which wouhl have no lack to itSiOf ; the 
aesthetic ideal, tint which sati.sfn s the demand 
for beauty ; the ideal gun, one that satisfies 
the roquiretnoiits of accurate shooting. 

Tin? mode of consciuusiiess involved in 
‘.setting-up/ ‘entertaining/ or ‘having’ an 
ideal is complex and obscure. Many writers 
consider the ideal a conception, but one 
rarely, if evt-r, realized in knowledge, life, &c. 
Bnt it seems to be a juirt of this .state of eem- 
sciousness tlial the demand goes out beymid 
the actual conception; it never stops with 
the relatively satisfying, Imt aims always at 
wliat is still more satisfying. 

Othei' writers acconlingly lind the ideal 
to he not an n'tual thought or conception, 
but u mixed conative-alTective mode, which 
is a function of the actual thougiit : a mode* 
which eseicntially anticipates further thotiglit, 
and so demands something that can nevrr be 
actually apprehended by thought. This mci ts 
the great ditficulty that no one can state Ins 
ideal, in any department of knowledge. The 
case is not different in tho.^-e instances in 
which the ideal seems to be fulfilled, m when 
we Bay that the circle fulfils the ideal of 
round uesfi ; for tliere the term ideal has the 
meaning merely of adeciuate definition, and 
the peculiar imnleof consciouBiiess in question 
is not present at all. 

The coniitive element in the psyclioais is so 
strong that the term is nniinly .significant in 


spheres demanding achievement and jii acticaJ 
adjnstimmt ; in philosophical con.'ti-m l ion, 
art, ami conduct. The term i^ used in ethics 
(seeIj)K,\L, moral, and End) for lie- theoretical 
determination of fcht? liigljcst e; d. liut great 
confusion has arisen from tlu‘ failure to ilis- 
tiiiguish wliat such an hieal w'ould consist in, 
and the indi vidua fs state of mitid of whiel* 
hi.s ideal is a functhui. It is quite possible 
that the nearr-st apptoximation to tlie ideal 
of the ethical life i.s realizctl when* the in- 
dividual’s end is subserving an ideal of a very 
d i ffeivnt ehariurt er. 

But tlie intellectual characteristics of the 
ideal are emhodied in the con-triicl iojis 
actually made, and progress toward th»- ideal 
is unule only by a sei ies oC s\ich*eml>uiliim*nt.s. 
it is tlii^ which ditferentiates aiui marks off 
an ideal. In this sense the ideal is thougiit 
or conceived. It is a sort of imniincnt end 
which dominates the scheme of development ; 
altliough for tliis very reastui (X>nscionsne.-3 
cannot anticipate its own outcomr, nor grasp 
tlie idi-al itsc.ll in a single act of thought. Cf. 
Intk.vt. 

Litf'rature : general works on psychology 
and etlii s. (j.m u,, o.F.s.) 

Ideal (in aesthetics), (i) Cc-ii'istiug in 
idea.s, having meaning or sigiiiruanco, as 
contrasted witli the I’ormal or -en.-uoua ele- 
ment in a work of art; e.g. the ideal content 
of a picture, of muhio,&c. (2) A sell-exi.-tliig, 
changeless archetype, of which all finite forms 
or human images of lieauty are imperfect 
copies, i.e. I'lato's i»lea of beauty (see 
Beauty^ |). ‘The true and al»solate ideal is 
(.•od’ ((’ousin). (3) The embodiment in an 
individual (real or imaged) of wliat is value<l 
aesthetiv ally by an iuilividutil, a race, &o. ; 
e.g. ‘Apollo was the (Jieek ideal nt manly 
hciiuty.’ This may take three distinct i'orms ; 
(//) wliat belongs es}K'ciaily to tlio Type 
( q. V.) may be empha^i/.ed to the neglect of 
the distinctively chaiacte: istie (so Wiiickel- 
inumi’s conception of the tireck ideal); (/>) 
what is ilibtiiictivi ly cluivactiM istic of the 
individual may lie intensified (raie); (e) tl*e 
icprc.‘^entation may bo niodiljed freely under 
the ijillnenee of more subjective considera- 
tions, viz. the artist’s own ptn.'ional selection 
of the |x:jiiit of view, or of the a^peets of tliO 
subject or scene which app. al to bis aesthetiii 
leeliug (the more usual popular conioptioa 
of tlie term). (4) Actually embodying some 
concept or value, as ‘ Ho made an ideal 
Hamlet' (this is similar to (3), but is wider 
as involving the notion of cones jxmdiiig to 
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a coiici^pt as well as a value, and i« thus akin of the moral rules laid down by each man^s 
to the mathematical and physical use of the conscience. Cf. Ethical TifBOBricB. (W.B.S.) 
term; an ideal solid is one that is per> Ideal Aealism : sec Heal Idealism;. 
fectly rij?id). (5) Existin;^ merely in idea, Idealism [Gr. idea] : Qer. /dJcrtZfsmtis; 
opposed to real. This use seems to he derived ideedisme,) idcalimio. (i) in meta- 
from both (1) and (3 c). (6) Arising from |;hy.sic8 : any theory which maintains the 
an idea and having the unity character- universe to be throughout the work or the 
istic of an idea, in the phrase ‘ideal motion' embodiment of reason or mind, 
used by Gurney to doi^ci ibe tlie jn ocess of (2) In epistemology : the view which holds, 
perceiving musical form (^Poioer of i^ound, in opposition to Realism (q.v.), that i he reality 
chap. viii). of the external woi Jd is its perceptibility. 

I'or the discussion as to the nature of the (i) In this l eftTcnce, the so-called absolute 
idetd aeo Ideal, Bkauty, IV, and Akt, 111 , idealism of Hegel, with Us thesis of the con ver- 
and cf. Characteristic, and Exprfssion. iihility of th«‘ real and the rational, is a con- 
Fui- tl)e process of forming ideals, see Imagina- sisteiit andultimate formulation of the position. 
TiON, and Idealization. Hut any theory which seeks the explanation, or 

Literature: see the general histoiios of ultimate of the cosmic evolution 

aesthetics, given under Art, and <■ Beauty; in the realization of reason, self-coitsciousness, 
for the present usage, the works under Aes- or spirit, may fairly claim to be included under 
THETics, and especially those under Idealiza- this de^iignation. For the end in such a system 
TTON and llEAlilSM. See also Bibliog. D, is nut only the result, but. as the determining 
a. d, (J.ILT.) jjrius of the whole process, is also the true 

Ideal (moral), (i) That which we Bupjmse world-building power, 
would satisfy our moral nature if we were The diametrical opjwsite of idealism in this 
able to attain it. Cf. Ideal (2). sense is materialism or, as it has sometimes 

As contrasted with morul End (q.v.), the been styled. Naturalism (q.v., 2). According 
ideal is a state of attainment reached by the to this view, consistently formulated, the uni- 
pursuit of the end. It is, therefore, rather an verse is simply a brute fact, or collocation of 
Intent (q. v,) than an end. It is important brute facts, ujider tliesway of mechanical law. 
that this distinction should Ije made, since the ‘Verily, not by design,' as Lucretius puts it, 
question of the ideal is often made the same ‘did the first beginnbigs of tilings station 
as that of the end ; that is, it is Bought to themselves each in its right place guided by 
determine the ideal in terms of tlie indi- keen intelligence, hut because, many in numl)er 
viduars end. (j.m.b.) and sliifting about in many ways throughout 

(2) The conception by reference to which the universe, they are driven and tormented 
man's ci nduct should be regulated, or to which by blows during infinite time past; after trying 
his character should l»e assimilated. niotioiiH and unions of every kind, at length 

Wherever independent ethical leflection has they fall into arrangements such as tiiose out 
arisen, a rule or staiidard has been sought for of which this our sum of things lias boon 
the discr iminatiorj of right from wrojig; and formed, and by whicli it is jireserved through 
this rule or stundaid is either itself the ideal many great years when oii^e it has been 
for man’s conduct and character or results t brown into the appropriate motions ' (Ds /ferum 
from that ideal. The term arose from the Natura. i. 1020). In other words, the appu- 
Platonic use of ‘ idea ' for the true nature or rentU rational system of the present cosmos 
essence of a thing. The moral ideal is thus is repre^sented as a happy accident, resulting 
the essence of goodness ; and, in modern from one of the infinite casts of nature's dice, 
usage, the employment oif the term ‘ideal' This system might be fitly called the Demo- 
instead of ‘ idt a ' indicates that this essential critic, as the idealistic might be ntyled the 
goodness is not actually realized, but in need Platonico-Aristotelian. The principle of the 
of realization. one is dwiyic7, Idind necessity or fate ; the prin* 

Difterent <Jonceptions of the ideal of man ci2>le of the other is purposive reason, 
fix the difierences of ethical schools. Thus The first historical system to which the 
the various hedonist and utilitarian schools name of idealism is applied by common con- 
maintain that the realization of pleasure, in sent is that of l^lato. In Plato's system reality 
some fom or other, is the ideal ; while other does not belong to the ever-ohauging world 
schools hold it to Irs the perfection of the in- of sense ; true being is found in the incor- 
dividual and social nature or the performance poreal essences or ideas, which communicate 
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to phenomena whatever permanent existence 
and knowability they possess. These pure 
fornjs exist in a siiperstnaiioua world by tliem- 
selves, and their rtdation to tho world of 
phenomena is indicated by Plato only by the 
help of im tapbors. The ideal woi ld of Plato 
is thus not so much a world of spiritual or 
self-conscious existence hs of abstract reason — 
a system of al)straet rational conceptions, re- 
garded as substances an- 1 powers. It imnsl be 
allowed, however, that in his aocount of the Idea 
of the Good, tho highest and, in some ways, 
the all-embracing concept, he formulates in 
his own way the .same idea of an ab.solnte 
self-realizing End which is the central tliouglit 
of the Arisioteliiin system. But idealism, 
when it fails to demonstrate its thesis of tlie 
oinjiipotence and oniiiipresoiice of mind as 
the all-sufticieiit explanation of the facts of 
existence, relapses info dualism; and this 
relapse is represented in Plato by the neces- 
sity of invoking, besides the woj ld of true 
beijig, a secondary or accessory cause to /ur; oi\ 
which ho. elsewhere disignates dmyKr], and 
winch has to a cciiaiu extent the power of 
hindering the period realization of the ideas, 
and thus of thwarting the purposeful w« rking 
of the Good. Aristotle, by his profound con- 
ception of development, goe.s far to overcome 
the dualism involved in the tranKjendent form 
of riato's statement, liut he also fails to elimi- 
luile the non-ratioual element involved in 
jdienomenal existence. The Ai istoUdian 

or wholly unformed matter, is defined as 
mere possibility which is not actual. Yet, 
fays Windelband, it is not merely that whicl> 
is iiot-being, but the accessory cause, which 
evinces itself as such tlirougli real effects (to 
ov ovK uvfv — ^ine qua 7io/i). Its reality is shown 
in the fact that the forms do not completely 
realize themselves in individual things, and 
that from it side- workings (rr-i/iof/nuiv) proceed, 
which are without connection with the pur- 
posively active form, or are even in cunlTadic- 
tion to it. From matter arises that which is 
conceptually indeterminate («yug/ 3 f/ 3 »;Kor) or the 
accidental \atT 6 finrop ) — the lawless and pur- 
poHcless in nature. Hence the Aristotelian 
doctrine distinguishes, -in its explanation of 
nature, as did JTato in the Phikhw, between 
final causes (to oJ ccf/fo) and mechanical tauses 
(to fg dvdyKi]s ) : the former are the forms which 
realize themselves in matter ; the latter reside 
iu matter, out of which proceed side- workings 
and counter-workings. Thus the cosmic pro- 
cesses are regarded by Aristotle ultimately 
under the analogy of the plastic artist, who 


fin f Is in the hard material a limit to the 
realization of his formative thought. Tins 
material is, indeed, so far related to the idea 
tlmt the idea can present itself in it, at least 
iu general, and yet it is in so far a foreign, 
and thus an iudependeiit, element, that it in 
p}»rt opp(;se8 itself as a relard ijig principle to 
the realizing of the foioJB. Ancient j>hilo- 
sophy did not overstf*p this dualism betw'een 
the j)urp<«6ive activity of the form, on tho 
one hand, and the resistance of matter on the 
other 

III modern p)iil(;>.s»)phy the term idealism, 
iu this metaphysial siguificauee, has been 
mostly used in cuimectioii with the speculative 
systems develojx'd by Fichb*, Schelliug, and 
llegcd, out of tlie critical jihilo^opliy of Kant, 
Kant spwiks of his own ])hih.S'jpliy as ‘trans- 
cendental idealism/ but, as so applied, the 
tennis used in an epistemological jefeieiicc 
whicli will pi'cseiitly I>e explained. Tin? 
Kantian scheme niiglit, indeed, be dc-scribed 
as idealism iu the metaphysical sense, inas- 
much os it regards the kingdom of eials — 
the ethical commonwealth of seif-legislating 
spiiits — as the iiounienal world or ultimate 
reality, of which the world of sense is the 
plienomeualization. ‘Nature,’ Kant says, 

* assumes a unity which does not otheiwise 
belong to it, ami becoint*s a lealm or .system, 
only wlien viewed in relation to rational 
beings a.s its ends’ (ffer/^e^ iv, 286, e<l. 
llartenstcin, 1868). But the term is not so 
used by Kant himself. Fiol.te, howTver, 
aCifepting from Kant the primacy of the 
practical leason, claim.s tlie name idealism as 
the distinctive aj>pelhiiion of )»is owm system, 
and draws an elaborate series of distinctions 
between idealism and the opixisite point of 
view', which lie calls dogmatism. Tlie ego, 
nut ais II fact or a thing but as a self-realizing 
activity (Thathandlung), constitutes the prin- 
ciple of his own theory; every doctrine, on 
llie contrary, is dogmatic wdiicli staits with 
the existence of things and, taking the ego 
as a tiling among things, explains it in the 
last instance as their piodiict (.sec the * First 
Introduction to the Wisftfmcliaftdehrt^ Werke^ 
i. 419 f.: also i. 119 f.b 

It used to l>e ciistonmry to describe Fiebte^s 
system as ‘ subjective ' idealism in contrast to 
the ‘objective' idealism of Sohelling and the 
‘absolute' idealism of Hegel. The justifica- 
tion for such a usage was found in his method 
of starting with the ego, and regarding the 
non-ego simply as the antithesis or opposite 
of the ego — the obstacle (self-imposed, no 
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doubt, and necessaiy, but skill an obstacle) to 
the realization and com})lete self-expression 
of the ii»telli;^ent and ethical self. Jlut the 
usapfe is uii.slejiding, in so far as the ego with 
vvldoh Kiclite starts is not the individual but 
the absobito ego. Moreover, the term subjec- 
tive idealism has come to be used exclusively 
in an epistemological lefereiioe. Fichte him- 
.self desciihes his idealism as ‘ practical.’ ‘Our 
id< alism not dogmatic but practical, that 
is, it determines not what is hut what ought 
to he’ (n>rX;e, i. 156). Nature, according to | 
liini, is simply the material thr the Lealizati‘»n ! 
of duty, and duty is an t tenia 1 solleii or j 
thou shalt, inspired by ‘the idea of our I 
absolute existence.’ ‘The ego demands that: 
it shall embrace all leality and till iulinit\.! 
At the la tti 111 ol this demand there Ijes lu et's- | 
sarily the idea of tlie absolutely posited in- j 
finite ego’ (i. 277). T'ut this ‘idea of the j 
eg<»’ exi.^ts only as an ideal, 'fhe comjdition 1 
of the task would mean that the ego luul j 
.‘:ubdued ell things to itself, and was able to! 
view them as determination.^ of its own exis- j 
tence, hut the extinction of op|u>ition would j 
^igllily the. cessation of tin* st rife on which | 
nioredity and consciousnes'^ dej end. Hence | 
the ideal is in its very nature uniealizalde. ‘ 
it was this 'piin tical' charm ter of his * 
idt iuism whirl) made Fichte an ethical re - 1 
f* riuei, ami iii,s])ired his famous to \ 

the (Urinan ynli m. Ihit from a metajdiysicul j 
poiiit ot' view the theojy was attaclo d by j 
Schelliiig and Heg*! as an impeifect stair-! 
meiit ot tlie idealistic position, inasmuch as 
it presents the id- a as a inere .s« lien— an 
ought-to-be, Avhicfj never romj)letely i.s, 
S<']ie;ling’s ‘objective’ ideali;-in regards 
‘ iiiitiueas vi.sible int> Iligmice, ai.d intelligeuce 
as invisible natuiv.’ In other words, nritiire, 
apart from the moral activity (d conscious 
heings, is already a sy.'-teiii <J’ i/leal forms, and 
is thei’efore to l»e regarded Jiot merely as 
non-ego, or an ob.-t.acle to bo overcome, but 
as it sell the expression of the same reason 
whicli conics to fieit-conschiusness in man. 
Or, according to tlie somewhat hdrr version 
of fSciielling’s theory, km»wn as the loENTiTV 
PlIinOhOl'HY (q. V.), siibjei t and ohjtit hVv 
paralhd expressions of aUolute n'a^oiJ, which, 
ill itself, ‘coincid( s preei.sely with the in -iffer- 
^•T)ce-j>oi Jit of subject ive and objif live.’ I Ic gtd's 
‘ absolute ' idealism regards both nature and 
history as a])]>iied logic. N.ttuie is merely 
‘the other * ot reaw))! — a petrified intelligence, 
as hir says in the Schellingian mimner — and 
in history we have tlie process of absolute 


spirit, the necessary stages on its way to 
complete self-realization. The universe is 
cluimed, therefore, us rational through and 
through and to the smallest detail; ‘the real 
is rational and tlie rational is real.* Or, us 
ho says again in the Philos()2)hf/ of Uiyht, 
‘the task of philosi'phy is to niiderstand tlie 
“ what is,” for “what is” is reason.* In marked 
ipitithc.'.is to Ficlite, lie disclaims for philo* 
.M)])hy the role of tlie reformer ; the idea is 
in lact ctornall) realized. Ilegil even goes 
occasiirnally .so far as to represent progress as, 
fiiiiji this, tlie speculative |x>int of view, an 
illusion. ‘The cousuinniatitm oi' the intinito 
end con>i.sts merely in lenioving the illusion 
which makes it seem still iniaccomplished. 
This illusion it is undci' which we live, ainl 
it alone .‘supplies tin* actualizing force on 
wliich our inicrc.st in the wmild depends. In 
the course ol its process, the idea makes Itself 
that illii.sioii hy setting up an antithesis to 
c« nl‘ront it>el!, and its action consist.s in get- 
ting lid of the llln'iioii which it has created* 
I Wallace, 0/ 304). F.ven Hegel, 

how'eViT, sei Ills, in those p:«ssages in which 
he speaks of ‘ the iivnge id' the contingent’ in 
natun* and history, to sunendei the claim to 
demon>tiale tlm utter rationality of cNi.'tcnce. 
‘ Who but a Hegelian jiiiilnsopber,' rays Pro- 
lessor .lames trenchantly, ‘ever jnetended 
that rea'^oij in action was per m? a sullioioi.t 
explanation ol tin* political clmnges in I'.innjMfr 
{PHur, 0/ i\//choL^ i. Wla tlier, there- 

fore, we lool: Jit Aristotle (-r at Hegel, it w't'uld 
st:em a.s if it were impossible tor the finiic mind 
to carry through in delail ji demonstiatimi ot 
the rationality of exi.stence, and as il‘ hiith, 
accordingly, must unite with insight in tlm 
idealistic ci eed. 

(2) (^uite a diffi renf sen.se of (lie term ‘ideal- 
ism’ emerge.^ in eoniieetion \vi h epistemolugy 
lu t heoiy o( knowledge. In thi.s reference, which 
belongs entirely to modern philo^ojihy, idealism, 
more precisely defined as *' subjeciive ideali.sm,' 
is opposed to realism. The realist is one who 
considoj'.s that in semse-perceptlon wc have 
as.-urance of the ])re.selJC<^ of a reality, di.'rtinct 
from the modifications of the perceiving mind, 
jmd existing independently of our perci'ptions. 
The idealist, on tin* other hand, us.^erts that 
tJie reality of the external woj’ld is its jier- 
ceptibility; as Berk(dey, tlie founderof modern 
idealism, ixprcssed it, the of things is 
pi^rcipi. Mill's 8(i-called ‘psychological ’ theory 
of the belief in an external world, which 
resolves its reality into actual sensations and 
jieriuaneJit possihilities of Beusatioii, is pro- 
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bably the most typical recent form of tlie 
theory. Kant's definition of idealism in the 
Prolegomena, framed with Berkeley in view, 
a]>plies equally to tlie more modern version : 

* Idealism consists in the assertion that there 
are no other than thinking beings, that the 
other tilings which we hclif ve ourselves to 
perceive are only ideas in thinking beings — 
ideas in fact to which there is no correspon- 
dent object outside of or beyond the tliinkijfg 
beings/ Idealism, in this sense, may be sai<l 
to be the outcome of the belief that the mind 
is primaiily limited in knowledge to a pt-r- 
ception of its own subjective states, or, as 
Locke puts it, that ‘the mind in all its 
thoughts and reasonings hath no olluu* iin- 
medi-ite object but its own ideas wbicli it 
alone does or can contcinjdate ’ IV. 

i. i). ‘It ia evident,' he says elsewhere, ‘the 
mind know^s not things ini mediately, but only 
by tlie intervention of the ideas it has ol 
them/ Til is may he said to be the eoninion 
]»iesn])positiori of modem pbilosojdiy from 
1 )ef:’carteH to Hume. It is eomnion to Descartes 
and Locke, wlio believe in tiu' independent 
exirdonceof the external world, and to Berki-ley 
and 1 1 nine wdiu deny any such infei eiice.. It is 
inherent in Leibnitz's oouoeption of ‘wiialow- 
less’ fiioiiads, and in 8piiioza’s view of the 
atl 1 ibnte of thought as soir-eoutaim il. Ileid 
calls it ‘the ideal theory’ or ‘the theory of 
ideas,' and traees to this root the sceptieisiu 
of JJuiiie, to which he opposes his own docti iue 
of Tiatnral realism or liatural dualism. 
Kant’s Jtf'JvhUion of Ith-alimn is directed 

against the same pn .suppi‘.sith)n - iiauudy, that 

the only indiibitahle certainty is the certainty 
<d' our own inteinal stat» s, and that this cer- 
tainty eonstilutes (as Deaeartes makes it: tio/ 
llu‘ sJaiting-puint of knowledge. From this j 
point of view, the tt-rm iile.-disni m‘<|uires in j 
the hands (»f K ant and <»t' j]atnilt«*n (<'l:d*oiMtii;g j 
the doctrine of lleid with Kantian iohlii ion.^’) | 
a wider application. 'Ilius the d(>ct|*ine of! 
iViscartes, wlio is, of coni re, not an id«‘ali>t in | 
the sense of di nying tlie iml»'|‘endent existence | 
of the exiermd world, is ealleil by Kant 
‘ problematieal ideali.'^m,' la cause, by treating 
ti»e rea erfensa as a inaUor of inference and 
belief, it places its reality on a lowei' level of 
certainty than that of our inttunal states. 
Hamilton ap])lies the t»tiu ‘ eosmotliet ic 
idealism' (or ‘hypothetical dualism'), in the 
same refereuoc, and with precisely the same ! 
iui plication, to ‘ tlie great majority of nuHlern j 
pliilo80]»hcr.s ’ (Acr/s. on Met., i. 295). As | 
d’Lstiiigiii.slied from such a position, idealiMu ! 


in the stricter sense — the subjective idealism 
of Berkeley — is called by Kant ‘dogmatic 
idealism/ He also uses the term ‘ material 
idealism’ to include both varieties — the 
jiroblematic and the dogmatic — in contra- 
distinction to his own theory oi’ ‘ formal/ 
‘critical/ or ‘transcendental' idciidism. 

Consistent subjective idcrali.sm would seem 
to involve not only a denial of the reality of 
other persons (solip.sism), but a sensationa- 
listic sceptici.^m like that of Hume, which 
re.solves the thinker himse lf into a series of 
‘ peic«'|itioii.s/ regcnled as facts pure and 
.simple, witliout any cognitive value what- 
ever. Htmce it is explicable liow Spencer, 
ill his polemic against idealism {Prine. of 
Psifrhol., I't. V IT), pa rsi.steiilly link - idiali^m 
with .-cepticiMU — a conjunct i(»n whicli a|>tiy 
illustrates the wide diveigence between the 
epi.stemological sense ef the term idealism, and 
the metaphysical usnge w'hich w'as disemssed 
in the first part of this article. 

'I'he term ‘ tran.sceiidtuital idealirin,’ as 
applied by Kant to his own theory, refers 
ordy to the formal (‘Iement.s of experience — 
space and time and tlie categoiies. riiese 
constitute ‘the pui'c schema of po.-.sible ex- 
perience/ but do not aj>ply to things in tliem- 
selves ; in Kant's language, tlicy are‘ triiiis- 
ceiideutully ideal/ that is to say, of merely 
subj»'ctive validity. In a. geneial regard, 
Kant’s theory of knowledge is to be classed 
as realistic or dualistle, inasa ueb as. according 
to his own statement, it had never entered 
into his head to doubt the existence of thing.s 
in thcin-t-lves. (T. I’nHiOSoiKY, Fimstkmo- 
j.ooY, .\!e'j ArfivsH’s, IcKAiJs.u, Kaxt’s Teu- 
MiNonoirV. ami Hiair.i 's I’l.miJ.NuT.oiJY. 

Lihrninre : Faui.si:n, Inlnxl. to IMnlos., 
ii, cha}). i : Kf'i.rr, Jnljod, to i'hiios., §§ 5, 
26 ; FurKKN, (.Trimdi>cgriiic d. Degenwairt, 
24 I f. 

Idealism (in at?>thctic.s) : (i) An aesthetic 
.standpoint or tiieory which cm])liiisi/.e.s the 
idtal or content element in beanf y, opposed 
to FoiiMAl.JSM (q.v.), lAirUllSsluNi^U ((pv.), 
and SensITAI.ism (q.v.). It may bo eitluj- (i/) 
alcstiact, ideas being tran.^eeiuhmtal cojues or 
i<leal.s (I’lafo, Scholling) : or (/>) concrete, tlie 
idea l)eiiig an imminent principle (v. Hart- 
iiiiuin, Aedhtih. i. 27). See umlcr Beauty, 
IV. (.UH.T.-K.G. ; 

(2) As opposed to n alism, a tlicorv of ffit 
which lays l•nl|>ba^is on (.!>«• atli.-tV idealiza- 
tion or mo lilb ation of Iii.s material and eon- 
.struction of his work, acc ailing to subjec- 
tive values, as eont lasted with an objective 
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leproduction. Tins in common usa^e often 
implies a hhs concrete and individualistic 
representation. Cf. iDSAn (in aesthetics), {3, 
a and c). 

Literature: see under FobmaIiISM, Impkks- 
sioxxfM, and Ekaljsm. (j.h.t.) 

Ideality : Ger. [dealiUii ; Fr. idealhe ; 
HaX. idealitd,. Ideal quality; used (in aesthe- 
tics) especially with reference to meaiungs (i). 
(3, a and c) of Ipeal (in aesthetics, q.v.). (j.h.t.) 

Idealisation (at^sthetic) : Gei‘. Idenlisier- 
ung\ iV. idealimtion \ Ital. (not in use), 
(i) The apprebeiii-ioii of truths or facts as fit 
for construction in an ideal. 

The limits of itlcalization would seem to be, 
(a) the pnitial embodiment of the paiticular 
sort of ideal already in the truths or fiicts 
wdiicli are idenlizeJ. This partial embodiment 
prescribes the direction or characteV of the 
idealization. (6) The carrying over of the 
paiticular value — aestln tic, moral, &c.— at- 
tacliiiig to the truths idealized, to the ideal, 
with exclusion of what is opposed or inhar- 
monious'. The ideal interpretation, it is felt, 
is thus and thus on the basis of these items of 
knowledge ; that is, it is the sort of ideal which 
these paiticulaiB suggest. (j.m.b.) 

(2) The process of giving meaning as under 
Ideae (in aesthetics (1), q.v.), or of fonuiiig 
an ideal in either of the senses given under 
Ideal (in aesthetics (3), q.v.). 

Literature: Volkei.t, Aci-th, Zeitfragen 
(1895), cliaps. iWv; Fecii>"Eh, Vorschule d. 
Aestli, (1876); Santayana, Sense of Eeauty 
(1896), 112 if.; Sikheck, Das Wesen d, 
aestlj. Anscliauuug (1875); 8E.iiLliES, Essai 
Bur le Genie dans I'Art (1897); Hodoson, 
Met. of Experience (1898), iii, 384 ff. ; 
Sully, Human Mind, i. 377 if.; Ealdwin, 
Feding and Will, 198 ff. ; Dewey, J'syoho- 
logy, chap, vii; Ai.len, rbysiol, Aestli. 
(1877), chap. ix. (j.h.t.) 

Ideas of tke Reason: Bee Kantian 
Terminology, 10-21. 

Ideation : Ger. vorsiellende Thntvjkeit ; 
Fj*. ideation", It a), attivita rapi>resentatrice 
fdeazione, i^lcntal process wldidi takes the 
form of a suci ession of ideas. Suggested and 
explained by J. S. .Mill, Logic, il 216. 

The adjective form ‘ idt alional,' as applied 
to such a process, is more exact than is 
ideal. (O.F.S.w.m.b.) 

*Ideatnm [Lat.J, The Oiwect (q. v.) of 
cognition. (j.m.b.) 

Identical Points : Ger. identUche Punkte ; 
Fr. uhntiquee dee rUime", Ital. iiunti 

identieu Ketinal points which, when the eyes 


are in the primary position, occupy coincident 
positions in relation to the centre of the 
retina, and correspond to coincident image 
points of an iiifinirely distant object. , 

The identical points are for anatomy what 
the corresponding or Congruent Points (q.v.) 
arc for physiology. Their discussion in modern 
times dates fiom J. Muller(Helmholtz, VhynoL 
Optik, 2nd ed., 914; Wundt, PhysioL Pay- 
cLoL, 4th ed., ii. 222). A theory of visual 
space perception, long current (more especially 
ill phyi-iology), and repn‘setited in modified 
form by Priicke and Volkmann, was based 
upon them. 

Literature: Helmhot.tz, Physiol. Optik 
(2nd ed.), 844, 913; WuxDT, Ehy.'jiol. Psy- 
chol. (4th ed)., ii. 173 ; Hehtng, in Her- 
mann's Ilandb. d. Pliysiol., III. i. 354, and 
Boitr. z. Physiol., i. (i86i) 20 ff., ii, (1862) 
81 ff. ; Auijert, Physiol. Optik. 605 ; HkDoke, 
Muller’s Arch. (1841), 459 ; Volkmann, Arch, 
f. Oplithal., V. ii. (1839) 86; and art. Solieu 
in Wagner’s Handworierb. d. Physiol., ill, 
!. 316 f., 340 f. ^ (E.B.T.) 

Identity (appi ehension of individual) [ Eat. 
idem, the same] : Ger. (Erkennlnie der) indt- 
viduellen IdmtUat; Fr. {preeption de 1 ) 
identite indwidmUe; Ital. {j^erceziont) d*iV) 
idmtita individuale. (i) Recognition of a 
thing as different from all other things, and 
including in its unity all its inner clianges 
I and other diversities. Such a thing is taid 
to remain tlie same or to have sameness, 

(2) Sometimes used for Personal Identity 

... 

The recognition seems in general to depend 
on unity, continuity, and exclusiveness of 
interest. Thus a thing may be regaided eitlier 
as identical or not identical, according to the 
varying subjective point of view. See Recog- 
nition, and if. Individual. (o.f.s.-j.m.b.) 

I Fur instance, various qualities and modes of 
I behaviourpresenied througlitln'He|>ai ate senses 
of touqb, sigiit, Jiearing, &c., combine for our 
appreliension in the unity of a single thing, 
because the presentations of these different 
senses co-operate in processes having unity of 
practical iritercbt. The nucleus or unifying 
centre is the experience of resistance con- 
nected with the actual manipulation of things 
at close quarters, by which wo change? or 
emleavour to change their position and shape 
by our effort. Practical efficiency in the at- 
tainment of the ends of animal life is pre- 
dominanlly constituted by movements which 
either take the form of effort put forth against 
resistance or prepare the way for such effort. 
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But the seusatioiis of eight, touch, sound, smelJ, 
and taste, proceeding from the sjime material 
thing, co-ojXTate in the most intimate way in 
leading up lo and guiding movements of mani- 
pulation. It is primarily througJi this unity 
and continuity of pivu tical interest that they 
become united for comciousness as constituting 
one and the same external ohjtct. Similarly, 
a series of changes in time is included in the 
unity of a single thing if the changes do n(A> 
disturb, or if they actually suhserse, the 
development of the distinctive interest which 
is aroused. The cat chasiug a bir<l 
apprehends the bitd as one and the same 
individual in all its changes of pt>sition and 
posture. Such changes merely serve to de- 
termine successive phases and stages in the 
development of its own activity. Similarly, 
the bird >Ahen kille<l is identified with the 
bird alive. The diath of the bird is only a 
stage in the process which fijids its end i^tate 
when the bird is eaten. 

Meie unity and contimiity of a distinctive 
interest are not in themselves suHicient to 
constitute the cognition of individual hU ntity. 
As J»oyce has recently pointed out, the int^ n st 
must l)e ‘ exclusive.’ A child ‘ has a play- 
thing, say a lead soldier. He loves it. He 
breahs it. Now offer him . . . anotlu r play- 
thing — anotiuT lead soldier, as nearly as 
possible like the one just broken. W ere the 
broktoi one not as such lx* fore the chihVe 
mind, the now one might piove in all respects 
satisfactory. But now, will the child ... be 
very likely to accept the new soldier as 
a compensation for the broken one? No! . . . 
Now at this nioineut, 1 say, wlun the child 
rejet ts the other object— the other case that 
pretends to be an apt apjxal to his ex- 
clusivt* love for the broken toy — at this very 
moment he consciously indiiridtnUes the toy/ 
Jtoyce seenih to be clearly right in insistijig 
on the necessity of cxelusive iuteiest. But 
the prewnt wj*iter cannot agree with l^im in 
demanding that the exclusiveness shall assume 
the highly developed form which attaches to 
it in the example of tin; broken toy. Before 
tbe toy was brokeji, the child must alieady 
have taken an exclusive interest in it. The 
accident and the. pi oil* red substitution only 
brings home to him the fact that his interest 
in it is exclusive. But to have an exclusive 
interest is one thing ; to distinctly recognize 
that the interest is (xclusive is anotlier. The 
exclusive interest and the coirelated appre- 
hension of individual identity are the pre- 
condition of the passionate rejection of a 


substitute. Boyce's statement theieforo puts 
the cart hefori; the horse. His view breaks 
down in such simple cases as tliat of the cat 
chasing Uie bird. The bird is througbout the 
same individual for the cat which is pursuing 
it. Bui it would make no difference to the 
c.at if another bird exactly like it vrere 
substituted. The exclusive interest, aiises 
from the fact that no other bird is substi- 
tuted. No otlitrs may be present; and if 
they are, the cat can only chase one •of them 
at a tinn*, because it has itsedf only om; body, 
and can therefore only execute one set of 
movements at once. Exclusiveness of this 
kind is the iiecissary pitrsiipposiliun of ex- 
clusiveness in Boyce’s sclsc. Unless the 
clukl is. to begin with, able ro,recogni/.e his 
tin Bohlier as just this individual tin soldier 
numeric all y dislinct from others, he cannot 
learn to Jove it in an exclusive manner. The 
exclusive love is due to growth of memories, 
assoeialioiiB, and conncctrd sentiment.^, which 
attach to this individual object as such, and 
not to others. But tliis would he impossible 
unless tbe object were, to begin with, ap- 
prehended in its individual distinctness. The 
growth of these memories, associations, and 
sentiments constitutes a second and more 
advanced stage in the ])ro<,;ess of individua- 
tion. A tliird stage arises with the loss of 
tbe loved object, and the felt imp:>Bsibility of 
compensating for this loss by substituting any 
other. 

Literature: Wabd, art. Psycliology, Encyc. 
Brit. (9th ed.),8o f ; Boi’CK/riie Conception of 
God, V (Suppl. E.ssay), Part III, Also citation 
under Individual. (g f.s.) 

Identity (apprehension of inateihd): Gcr. 
(^Erkfnnhiis der) inh<dtUchen JdeHtit^d ; Fr. 
{ajyj/r^hnudon de V)identite materitlle; it.ib 
[l>e/r€zio7U ddt) identity niateriale^ or identiji- 
ca^Jme. B kcogn ition (q . v.) by sed on complete 
ap]‘ai*ent likeness. Cf. AVard, art. Psychology, 
ill Ency \ IJrit, (gth ed.). So f. (g.f.s., J.m.b.) 

Material itientity is fbc limiting case of 
Beskmbi.anc e (t|. V.). WTien I say that the 
green of this leaf is identical with the green 
of that, I mean that the c<jlours are exactly 
alike, and mean to assert material identity. 
When 1 say that T have the same body which 
belonged to me as a baby* I mean to assert 
individual identity (see tlie preceding topic). 

Identity (in metaphysics). The principle 
of absolute equality with itself of what is real; 
the principle that the law of Identity (in 
logic, q.v.) is also a principle of reality. 

Identity is both an assumption of thinkiug 
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and a postulate concerning the nature of term which is never fully realized. The sub- 
reality. The hypothesis of ‘bare identity,’ or stitutioii of A for A is valid only without the 
‘ distinctionless being/ is opposed by that of psychological context in whicii A is a matter 
‘identity in difference,* according to which of experience. In dealing with universals and 
identity and difference are correlative and with definitions the principle of identity is 
mutually dependent conceptions, identity botli logically and psychologically valid, since, 
being relative to difference and difference in the former case, the limit of material inodi- 
presupposing idcjitity. Tliis is undouljtedly lication lias been reached, or is formally 
sound as a criticism of these categories of assnine<l, and, in tho lafter case, material 
thought as such ; but it is mere tautology ‘modification is expressly excluded. The 
ill relation to concrete matters of fact or of hyposlalizing of identity us a inetapliysical 
science, or, more broadly, to the process of principle assumes tlie metaphysical validity 
knowledge as concretely determined. For (»f this logical category. Of. the otiior topics 
here it is always one side or the otht;r — liiKNTfTY. (j.m.b.) 

identity or diilorence — wliich Buh.serves the Identity (personal): see PkksonAL f 

interest of the thought or aetion, and the TjiEM’iTy. 

determination of an identity in dilfercncc Identity in Difference: see Identity 

says nothing as to the extent or form of (in metaphysics). 

cither. For example, to say that iTero-.lily is Identity-philosophy:()er./«/» /////oY.'7>/o7o- 
a law of identity in difference, lea vi‘S the ex- ; Fr. philos tjttne Je Vidtntitfi; Ital. 

tent of likeness and variation quite aiitou».-hed; filottojia Mf idt'iditd. (i) Tlie theoi y which, 
so also to say (see Bosanquet, Mind, April, metaphysh'idly, rciliices mind and ni.itt«'r, flu* 
1899) fliat imitation and invention are both ideal and the real, tlionght and being, to unity 
covered by the formula ‘ identity in diffeience.’ in the absolute (cf. I dkaj.ism, Monism, Mid 
DilFeience as a concept ion is fruitful as .Pantheism); or, phenomenally, looks upon 
lending itself to one sort of method and lu one the ph\^ical and the psvidiiral serit's as coi re- 
sort of data, identify to anoiher sort of each ; lative ‘ sidi h ’ or ‘ aspects * of one and the same 
just as in the genetic development of con- ]>roccBS. Cf. l.>oT*»nE Asekct Tiu.iniy, and 
sciousness, the discernment (<f difference and Pak.vllelism (psyehopliv sical). 
distinction is a later and mure complex act (2) In paiticnJar, tlm system propoimdiMl 
than that of the vague geuerHlizalion which l^y Sclulling in tin* second and most sienili- 
proceeds upon reseiublances. So while th.ey <‘aiit stage of ids phih^sophical devi Inpnn nt 
are logii.aMy correlative, and existmicc is al- (Falckcnherg, Hint, of Mod. l*hilos., 4 ^7, 
ways bid h, yet to the thought which makes 4;i6-6i), in wdiich, thiough a comhiimllon 
use of these categnries identity is an abstrac- of 8j>inozistic and Ficbtean pj ino.iples. be 
lion from dillerenccs and diil’erencc from renebes tbe cnnelnsi»*n that obj» ct nud Rub/icct, 
ideiitilie.s. real ami iileal, nature and spij it, are one in the 

Identity’- considered as principle of per- absolute, whicli is tlie ideiitityoi’ indifU rence 
manence and c}iaiigeles>nes.s in being, con- oi both (l^^eberwcg, Hist, of /diitos., ii. 213). 
trasted with Ihe flux of the phenoimnnl, Fichte, in liis .subjective 01 triusscen- 

datos back to tin- Hleatics. »See I’nii-SocRATH’ <Iental idealism, bad snl>ordinatetI tlie nbjoc- 
PniLOSOPH V. Cf. also t 'JJ.WGK, and. for the tive or real element in the world to t he 
jilaoe of identity" in tlie Hegelian dialectic, subj*'ctive or ideal. Schcliliig adds the 
Heoel s Terminology, III, .[\C philoi?. pjjy of nature to the science of 

Litmifure: works of general metaphysics, kiiowk <lL’o W’ith co-ordinaft* rank, and tlien 
as in Bjblioo. B, i. c; also see the indic.a- inlt-rprets nature and sjiirit as alike pro- 
tions under llie otlier topics Identity. eee<ling from a. ni'utial ground wdiich is.diove 

(j.M,n.,G,T\s.) them ia-th. This ide.ntit.y divides l)y polar 
Identity (logical). The principle fJiat a opposition into the negative or r<‘al pole 
logical teini is nlways equal to itself {.f =yl) (natun*, ohjert) aiui tlie positive or i«leal |>oIe 
and to nothing ei.se. Of. ( ‘oNTBADirTiox, and (.spirit, subject); hut in itself it is tlm 
see Laws 01* Ihougiit. iilentical ground or indifforenoe of the two. 

' lids principle stafe.-s a logical demand or This system of identity was set fortli in 
ideal oi thinkiiig ratlicr tluiu a ]>sychological a series of writings wdiich appeared in rapid 
fact. The idemity which formal logic sup* succession in tlie fir.vt decade of the i9tli 
prses is an abstrf4ctorsymb(>lioreprerejitalion century {Darstellung mmiCH Hyiit. d. Philos , 
requiring a jramentss m the content of the 1801; Brteno, oder iL d. f UtMck^ u.vudnrli 
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Prhizip d, i)inge, 1803 ; Vorlemmyen ii. difi Ideogram (in p- ycliology). Tin* ciii vo <»r 
Methide des (tJcfide/niinchr/i, Studhims^ 1803). tracing h(m uiv( 1 with a rccordijig jrppaJiitus 
Of contonii)oiin’ics iuid f< llowcrs of Si hel- (Idci giii])li) arranged to exhibit variations of 
ling, W^igncr, Frii^lrirh Kiansc, S<*hlcier- musciilar inoveinent occasioned hy changes in 
maclier, and Hegel may be inenticou'd among thouglit. 8ce Morselli, f^'eviej. rnal. mint, ii 
those wiio felt tin* iiiflueuce of the doctrine. (1895 •, for its rise in patljulotyy. (j.M.n.'; 
in his absolute idealism, Hegel dev»d«)pcd a Ideology jCr. idea, 4- Xdyof, dis- 

moriism of logical leasoii w’hicb condjiia d the course j : tier, fdfoiofjie; Fr. idroUi-jir. ; Jlal. 
Fichtean emphasis of spirit with Sdielling’s idtoloyia. 'fhe continuation and devrhjpinent, 
insifitiMice upon the pliilosojdiv of natuie; but* in the pi.i iod of tlie Itt'volution and the iinme- 
hi* energetically repudiated the conception of diately siic(;eeding ]>cri<»d, I a T>» stuit dg; Tracy 
the absolute as an ind( terininate neutrum, Uhe autlior of tlie tenn), ( alianis, ami otln rs, 
as w«‘Il as tbe intcllcctiiid intuition by wbicli of tlic JmciuIi scnsatioi alisiu of the i8(b 
ScbelliiiL'’ claimed to attain a knowledge of century (Conflillac). Tim ideologues made 
tin* i(l( i.tii*al ground, Ingt tber with bis (lack tlie analysis of iih as, atid, in pan ic.ular, the 
of) deiivation of nature ai d spirit iberefioin investigation of tlieii* or igin, tlie fundamental 
(Hegel, Jdifinonunoi'>fff(i f/e.s 6V/\s7f\v, \’on« de; philosophical di-clpline, which ^at the same 
ScJiwegler, //Ist. of i'hilos.^ xliv; Falckeii- time was ex[>erted to fuini.-h tlie basis of the 
berg, op, eit., xii. i). Cf. Simone Coileo, La moral ami political scieiiccs. 

Fihmtfia ddV Identila (1879-80). (A.c.A.jr.) LiUrafttre : Dksti tt J)K Tuacy, F.lements 

Ideogeuetic Theory (of jiiilgim nt). d’ldeologie, espe- iMlly i ( 1808), rrehu e and 
l>rentano’s view of the or iginal clraraider of ii.trod.; riaiKi(Wi:(i-H3’i.N/j.,(;esch. d. Pliilos., 
.1 UDOMKNT (fj. V., also kriown by liis III. ii. (8th eil., 1897) 36; Pjcavkt, Les 

Fciroo) (Hiilelu'aird, Melnong, Holler) as the Ideologues. (A.c.A.jr.) 

ideogenet ischc rrthoilstheorie. (.i.v.u.) Ideo-inotor; Ger. ?'</. cwio^ir/.vc7/ ; Vv.nleo- 

Ideogram (or -graph) jGr. iof«. idea, F motmr \ ftal. idf omotore. Applied to action 
wi'itc!: (Jfj’. Ideotjranmi \ Fr. considered as following upon tliouglit. It is 
idcofframmti: [tab idct yraunna. A written coiitr'astod with Si:xsoui-.iJOTOR (<p v.) and 
si_ji or symbol, not, a minie, which conveys IH'.vi.i’.x (rp v.). 

its meaning liy its own form, being often a Tire ti-rm is souittimes limited to actions 
pi' torlal rcjires'cntation (a pictograph) of the which are rjori-voluntary oi' iirvoluniary ; but 
(*bject symbolized. the better usage; includes voluntary action in 

Tire i<ieogia|>ir cbaracteir/r'S an iin])ortaiit the ideo-motor class. (J.M.B.-G.F.&.) 

st:(g(; in tiro primitive evolul ion of writing. Ideoplastic ( 1) and Ideoplasy (2) [(.Ir. 
It is conti’asted witir a phoirogram, whiclr is j oVa, idea. F rrXarrrov, fmanctl ]: ( Jet*. 
a wi iHeii n pieseniat ivr* of a tiling or j and A/coyiAyN/c; . aj)(l 
idea tliiougli the vocalized niime for* t\io \ idt 0 j)I(f,sfii '0 i\nd fdt?()j'lada, (i) Applied 
tiling or idea ; occasionally, as in iiriitative Fo the phy.siolo-iciil functions considered 
sounds, f.iuunatcU'Ocsis. it repr esciits tlie Las li.dde to inodilication iVom .suggested 
smrnd it. self. Our own lungnage and those ith as (used originally by Durand de Gio.s 

from which it *s derived are of course phono- j — n.M.). (2) Suggestions oju jative in tire 

graphic. As cxainplc.s of ideograpliii- lec•*rd^ productiim of jjhysioiogical i hangcs. I'SfMlhy 
may l»e. citcrl tlie |»icto-r aph.scd Nrii’th Anu*ricaji Ochoruwicz (Jlrut. k^'n(/ijiiStwn, Eng. trans.), 
imlians, and (in part) Mexican writ iiufs nml wlnor* the noun-form is mistake uly given 
Egyptian hieroglyplrics. Idcograpliic siir- ' idc'>]djji.sly.' (j.M.B., O.F.s.) 

vivals in current usage are the ihnuan Idiocy |^Gr. tfiiwrfui, uncouthne.ss, want of 
numcrahs, I, if. 111; zvrdiacal, astronomical, education; iCWvv, a person private v)r apart] : 
and certain zoological signs, e. g, 7/ , diurot- (ler. Idiotic; Fr. idiotic; Ital. idiotinmo, 
iijg Jupiter — an aim grasping a tlruirdcrholt. Delicieucy in the ordinary mental 

IdcogiMjrhic elements in the letters of the powcr.s, due to disease or failure of develop- 
al[»li!».hel are ahiimlant. Such cluiracters, meiit of the central nervous sy.stcm. More 
lu'wever, i)ass (piiekly into conventiomd .4ages especially, idiocy often ivdatos to the severer 
and h si; mnoli of their original form. forms of such mental deticicncy, while chililreli 

Literature : works on tlie origin of writing ; <»f subnormal capaidty or backw ard develop- 
Hokfmax, The IVginniugs of Writing (1893), numt are Bjiokeii of as feeble-minded, or 
209; Bbinton, Essays of an Americanist mentally detieient children. There is some 
(1890). (J-J-) tendency to use the term feeble-minded to 
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include all degrees of defect from tlie slightest 
to the most stwerc. 

Description. A general deecription may be 
profitably confined to an average case of idiocy. 
The typical idiot shows not merely mental, 
but physical delect: a .blunted growth, a 
stooping attitude, a coarse skin, weak and 
flabby muscles, a sluggish circulation, a de- 
fective mastication and digebtioii of food, 
perverted or undeveloped sexual functions, 
a defective eo-ordinatioi» of movements, a ten- 
dency to repeat a few simple automatic move- 
ments, a lowered sensibility (or sensory dis- 
ordt-r), indistinct speech, and a general absence 
of alertness, with wiak meinoi*y and mental 
iiiitiaiive. Inability to take care of Ids person, 
a detective moral 8ensii)ility, and lack of 
appreciation of the feelings of others remlei* 
the idiot socially unfit, apart from the more 
strictly intellectual deficiency. Variations! 
from the type are considered below. 

Frequevicy ami Causes. The frequency of 
idiocy is nu st difllcult to ascertain, owing to 
the unwillingness of the parents to report it, 
and varies markedly in different countries; 
certain varieties, as ( -rktIxS-ism (q. v.) in 
Switzerland, being ap[?arently related to 
local influences. General statistics indicate 
that one idiot to every 500 of the population 
is a conservative estimate, and that there are 
probably nearly as many idiots as insane, 
and more than the blind and deaf together 
(Ireland }. Heredity or predisposing causes are 
most influential in the production of idiocy ; 
physical defects being quite as pronounced 
as mental defects, according to the results 
of Shuttlewortli and Heacli, A ])]itliisical 
family history was present in 28-31 per 
cent, of tlie cases, inherited disrase in 21*38 
per cent., and in an additional 20 per, 
cent, a neurotic inheritance, in which epi- 
lepsy (8*69 i>er cent.) was frequent. The 
frequency of doafiiess in idiots has also been 
noted. Parental intemperance is a prominent 
predisposing cause, being found in from 13 
per cent, to 20 per cent, of all cases, but in 
as many as 38 per cent. (Kerlin) if the 
grandparents als ) be counte<l. Idiocy may 
lesult fix)m shock or ill liealth of the mother 
during gestation, and is more frequently the 
result of accidents, &c., incidental to birth. 
Many accidental causes after birtli (epilejxsy, 
riijury to the head, fevers, Bunstroke, fright) 
may l>o inducing causes of idiocy, but it is 
estimated that in at least two thirds of all 
cases there are some marked congenital defects. 
These several factors frequently act in com- 


bination, the inducing cause serving only to 
bring to the foreground an inherited taint. 
It should also be noted that wliile in some 
cases idiocy is sequ«mtial to epilqpsy, the 
epileptic tendency Is a marked concomitant 
of idiocy, being one of the frequent degenera* 
tive stigimita of the idiotic condition. 

PathoJoylciiL Tlie appearunces of gross 
brain cU fect observable in cases of idiocy 
V*omprise most of the serious ahnonmilitie.s to 
wddeh Ibis organ is liable ; and certain forms 
of idiocy have been differentia ted acconling 
to the pathological cause. Idiocy may re- 
sult from mere dclicieucy of brain substance, 
which is termed inicrocephalic ; from hyper- 
trophy of the brain, one prominent form of 
which is H VDRorEPH.VLUS (q. V.). Softening 
or sclerosis of the brain, tumours and affec- 
tions of the membiMues and blood-vessels, 

I asy’m metrics of development, atrophy of tlie 
cerebellum, defects of the corpus callosum, 
unusualforms of cortical cells in microscopical 
examination, &c., have been observed. Such 
defects may be distinguished according as 
they are formative or developmental, and as 
they result from inflammatory or degeiiei ative 
disea-ses. 

Varieties. The claf-sification of cases of 
idiocy has proceeded in part upon tlie time 
of appearance of the defect, u])on the degree of 
iiitcDigeiice retained, upon the specific patho- 
logical basis Ibr the condition, and upon the 
general appearance of the case. It is thus 
described as cougeiiitnl, develojnnental, and 
accidental; each of which, e.specialiy the first, 
fall into many subdivisions suggestive of their 
pathology. Idiocy is also descrihed as ‘ true ' 
idiocy, imhocility, weak-mindedness, &c., or as 
microcepluiUc, hydrocephalic, echnnpaic, epi- 
leptic, cretinism, &c., or as Mongolian, Ni gro- 
like, Malay, &c. Practically ^he pathological 
furin of claKsification lias been most influential, 
the other modes of description serving as sujv- 
plemoutary. In a raeasui e the various forms 
have liecii corrclaled with physical peculiarities 
and psychological defects, but not suflicieutly 
to enable any brief formulation of these to be 
made. For descriptions of illustrative cases 
the reader may be refijiTed to the standard 
works cited below. 

Psychological Status. Idiocy is often spoken 
of as a state of arrested mental development, 
the unfoldment of mental power being cut off 
at the infantile or childish state. To a large 
extent this is true ; and, as indicated by the 
process of education, there is spread out over 
a long period the slow steps of progress usually 
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acquired quickly, flpojitaiieously, and alnicgt 
without effort. There is, however, an unequal 
development which is charactei istic of idiocy. 
Adolescqjit and adult instincts appear, mus- 
cular sliengtli aud skill exceeding that of 
childhood lead into new fields of activity, 
while the mere aggregaiion of sensory mjkI 
motor (‘xpeviences, however poorly assimi- 
lated, produces some diihu'entiation. In a 
few cases, sometimes known as idiot-savants^ 
or idiot-geniuses (see Peterson, Pop. Sci. Mo., 
1896, 237), one special group of faculties, 
such as music, linguistic liuulty, memory, 
drawing, construction, is well developed, al- 
though the general mental operations are of 
a simple character. It is seldom that such 
facility is infused wilh great iiitelligeuce, but 
restMiihles more a freak of receptivi? or con- 
strnrtive facility. Morally, idiots are re- 
markably delicieiit ; it is difficult to arouse 
in them the sense of sliame and propriety ; 
their love of approbation and capricitius 
likings for certain individuals are olten the 
inoBt pjomising means of influencing their 
comliict. The analogy which has been di awn 
between the mental state of idiots and of 
animalH, and the conception of idiocy as an 
ataviKiic comlilion, are on the wlude mis- 
leading. In the one case the nature aial 
<lirectioii of exercise of t he intelligence is too 
diverse to Ihj readily comparable, while the 
best authoritii's deny that in the character of 
the brain and other abnormal itios of idiots 
atiivisiic tendencies ai*e particularly marked. 

Training of Idiots. The methods of educat- 
ing the feeble-minded to the maximum degree 
of usefulness of which each is capable sei*ye to 
illustrate the different degrees of defect, as 
well as its nature. The form of training 
now inti od need is aptly termed physiological, 
and is one of ^he main contributions asso- 
ciated with the name of Seguiii. It begins with 
the principle that a cultivation of muscular 
co-ordination is the necessary starting |ioint 
of tlie education of the feeble-minded. The 
apathetic torpid idiot is induced by such 
exercises as the tlirowingof a bean-bag, clap- 
ping the hands in time to music, marching, &c., 
to convert a simple imitative action into a 
purposive movement. If there is moreserioxis 
defect in the movements of legs or arms, 
walking on flat rounds of laddei's placed on 
the floor, to induce regularity of step, balancing 
exercises, grasping of blocks, placing marbles 
or pegs in designated holes in a board, the 
taking apart and putting together of boxes 
and simple contrivances, and other devices, 


are used to induce and exercise co-ordinating 
movements. Their senses inu.st be aroused 
by the handling of objects of different textures 
and shapes ; their ears, with which they 
hear but do not listen, mvi.st be excited by 
aystcmalic exercises in music, rhythm, and 
clutracterifitic noises. Simihirly for sight, tlie. 
fixation of attention, the transition from see- 
ing to looking must he aided by such devices 
as the kaleidoBCopt‘, coloured halls, diagrams, 
pictures, drawing. The training of^spoech 
offers a wide and difficult held. Some idiots 
do not speak at all, or at best only n few 
isolated words, aiul compreliend only a few 
simple directions. In many the natural 
speech tendency is &ligli1, hut may he con- 
siderably developi »l. Some ])ick up speech 
.slowly amj at a later period tfmii is normal ; 
but iew, if any, of the feehle-ininded have 
a nornml control over articulation and 
readiness of exprcs.sion. Artie illation is in- 
duced and developed by progressive exercises 
in tlie movements of tongue, lips, and vocal 
chords. Imitation, chorus exercisi-s, and 
patient correction of faults, together with 
general improvement in physical power, will 
bring motor control ; yet the use of language 
w'ill always be limited to the tlcgree of mental 
capacity which is preSHut. As the subjects 
of sue!) training grow older, more elaboiate 
oocujiations and handiworks are open to 
them; perhaps 20 per cent, of them will 
become solf-supporting, and another 20 per 
cent, useful and in a measure able to take care 
of theinselvos. The p.'^ychological interest in 
this piocess is its illustration of the relations 
between motor and mental effbit, and the 
substitution of the slow .and deliberate acipiisi- 
tiou for the quick spontaneous self-education 
of normal children. Apart from mental train- 
ing, relief has been obtained by a[)propriate 
medical treatment, or even surgicMl operation, 
but this only in cases wiien the idiocy was 
evidently the result of a definite pathological 
condition wdiich was thus reached. Cf. 
Imubcility, and Cretinism. 

Jlist'jricaL The modern phase in the 
study and training of the mentally defective 
may bo .said to start with Seguin, who began 
to instruct an idiot child in 1837, and in 1846 
issued his important book on the education 
of idiots. Under the view which was thu^ 
displaced the idiot was consitUred, arul often 
treated, as little more than a human beast, and 
many cases of idiocy were deseril>ed as wild 
men, wolf-lmys, and the like. 

LitmUure: W. \V, Ireland, The Mental 
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Aftcctitms of Children ( 1 898 ) ; Mobselli and * subtractive ’ (with elimination of * relative 
Tambukim, in iliv. di Freiiiat, (1876-8); antagonism (Kbbinghaus, Psi^ckoLy i. 259 
Shuttle WOKTH, Mentally Deficient Children 262). For its nuasureraeiit, cf. Fechner, 
(1895); ‘^OLLiEB, LMdiot et riinbecile (Paris, Efem, d, PsyiJiojihysikj i. 168. Visual 
1891), and art. Idiocy, in Twentieth Cent. Sensation under Vision. (e.b.t.) 

Pract. of Med. (1897) ; Lanot)on-1)o\v\, The Idiosynorasy [Gr. IbiotrvyKparria , a p(?ciiliar 
Mental Affections of Childhood (1887); E. teniperament or habit of body]: Ger. Idio- 
Seguin, Idiocy and its 'rreatuient by the si/nkruaie ; Fr. idiosipicrade \ Ital. uliotain' 
Physiol. Method (i866). (jj.'i crania. Idiosyncrasy denotes peculiar re- 

Idiopathic [Gr. to feel for one- V-tionaofthe individual to certain external 

selfaloKe]; GvA\uIw 2 )(tfhisch \ Fr.idlapaihiiue : influences, and further implies that such 
Itul. idiopatico. A term applied to a morbid response or affection is not readily correlatid 
condition or disease wliich is primary and with known physiological or psychological 
distinctive ; not a secondary effect of anotiier pi inciph s. 

disoider, nor a symptom of such disorder, nor The term is thus distinguished from tern- 
the result of accident or injury, ft thus peraiiient or coinstitution or racial charac- 
often implies, the t.pical and here<Iitiirv form ti-ristics, all of whirh ai*e expressions of the 
of the disease; as iditipathic epilepsy, idio- indivi liuiVs special variation in regard to the 
pathic insanity. iii rmal and regular distri hut ion of endowment. 

Idioplasm [Gr. tfhor, the same, 4* a Peculiar like.s and di.tiUkes, the spi*cial effects 

thing formed]: Ger, /d>opht!*ma; Fr. idio- of sensory stimuli, the actions on tin* secretions 
pla.'nne ] Tta.]. idioplasm^i. The nuclear chro- and vaso'inot^ r system, the hehaviovir under 
matin substance tliat foims the pliysicivl basis the action of drugs and Htiimilfints, peculiar 
of heredity. habits of mental w(»rk, are types of itlio- 

Suggested by Nageli {Mechaniseh-pJujsio- s\ncrasi<‘s. One pius'ui has the peciil ar 
logisefie Tim/rie d^r Abiitammungslelm^ 1884). smsatiiiii of the blood lunning cold at the 
Practically equivalent to the GEnM-rf.ASM squee/iug of a dry sponge, another at the 
(q. V.) of WeisioMiin. (c.Ll.m.) creasing ui paper or the scraping of tin? finger- 

Idio-psycliological Etliics: Ger. idio- nail; the odour or the nnu-o p cseiici- of a 
psyihohgi^che Etitih) ¥v. morale idio-pstjeho- ceitain animal, flower, or fiuit is painriilly 
loyique (suggested — th.f.) : Ital, morale idio- <listurbing to some individuals. In tin* use of 
paicologica. A theory of ethics which depeinls di ngs the normal effect at tinn s fails to 
upon ‘ tlie inner facts of conscience itself’ appear, and marked variations in the quantity 
(vNlartiueau). nteded to jnotlucc tin* same effect ure readily 

The term is used by Martineau {Types of n .ticeable. VVIiat is eneiuaii s nr at is mndher 
Ethical Theory y 1885), who di.stinguishes mans poison; wlnti conduce.s to pioductivo 
idio-psychological etiiics fn.in hctero-psvclio- nnuital energy in one <h*U*!ds this oh.ject in 
logical ctliics (tliat is, the theories (»f etliics Uinother. The story of Jr?chiller rerjuislng the 
wliicli dcrivo uioial phenoinena from other odour of decaying apph s to stimul.iie him in 
mental c.*tegorh*s). These two class* s of his composition, or of Kant rtnpiiri ug tlic 
tlicories, toL'etln r with tfie niipsyclndogicaJ sight of a button on a student s coat to 
tlnnnies (which h;»so etliic.s upon met ipliysical hold the course of liis lectures, are ca e.s of 
or physical doctnnes), make up hi.s classifica- mental idiosyncrasies. During pn-uiutncy 
tion of ethical theories. (w.r.r.) and <iuring adolescence the tempoi ary appear- 

Idio-retinal Light: Ger. Eupnluht der ance of special idiosyncrasies -'iiuuHial ta.^fces 
NHzJtaat { A uyengraUy Augeum'hirarz 'y Fr, and su.scej>tihiliti**s — i.s fi t queiitly^ observed. 
tuniiere propre de la rHiat\ \i qn'o^/ria 'I'hat many ( f these are somewhat imaginary 

della retina. I hc hazy or cloudlike patches in type, or partake of that jx^culiar admixture 
of dull grey in the. fie'd of vision when the of feigning and reality characteristic of 
eyes are free from stimuhitiuii au«l after- liysteria, cannot be doubted ; but as all idio- 
images. Cf. Helmholtz, Physiol. Optik (2ud syncrasics are expressions of the reiictioiis of 
ed.), 242, 409, 1007. the nervous system, these are no less so. (J.J.) 

^ It is irnjiortaut for tie Helmholtz-Fechner Idol [<Jr. an image): (ler. Idol] 

theory of after-images (loc. cit., 502). G. E. V\\ idols] Ito,]. idolo. An objict, usually an 
Miiller refers it to the cortex (i!2V!i<«c/t. /. image or representation of a human or 
chol y xiv. 40), in order to reduce liering s unimal foiin, with whicli some mysteiious and 
rttiujil ‘ antagonism ’ to the single category of superhuman power ia associated, arid which is 
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fuppofied to be pro|:>i tinted l)y the worship 
j)ttid to the ohject. 

An hninediaL^ object of worship is not an 
idol, evc^ tlioiif^h it may be an auiinal or 
8010' thiiijr wholly unworthy of the i elisions 
sentiioent. An idol is, in the first inslunco, 
till indirect object of wursliip, and is more or 
less s^^mbolicah It would have its rise in the 
need the primitive mind would feel for B<tme 
tangible symbol or representative of the* 
mysterious object of its worship. Idol-worship 
could not exist, therefore, as a primitive form 
of religion. 

Literature ', see references under Fetich iSM ; 
also Spenckb, Princ. of l^ociol., i. chaj)^. xxi, 
xxii; Max MOLiiEii, Is Fetieliisiu an Oiigiiial 
Form of Ibligion'l, 38, no, 19O. (a.t.o.) 

Idol (Baconian). Prejinliees natural to 
man, whether unlive or luquiied, which hinder 
the discovery ami advancement of truth ; used 
fust (but. ulola) by tlioKlano linino (1582 ff.). 

Tin* list of ‘ itlols ’ is given by Bacon in bis 
Lfov. Ortj.y i. 38 IV. Tliey are cited in con- 
cise (|Uotatiun in Ei.sler, WorUrb. d. philos. 
Beyriff't. ‘ ldol.‘ (j.m.h.-k.m.) 

Idolati*y : Q(;y. AhynUerei \ Fv. idolatrie \ 
Ital. idolatria. (i) The worship of idols. 
Cj‘. llK U.. 

(2) A name applied to any religious belief or 
worship that is coiictdved to be not only false 
but also degrading, 

111 the strict sense of the term idolatry is 
not a piinnirv form of religious worship. It 
is devoted to an object which at fir.st sym- 
bol i/ed some iiiiseeu jK^wer, and has gradually 
become itself an ol>ject of supei stitions regard. 
lmage-wor^bip is a Ji^pories of idolatry in which 
tills piocc.-s is clearly luaiiifested. The in. age 
or picture is at first mer<-ly repiesentative. l>ut 
tends gratlually to become idtiitilud with the 
ohject itself. (A.t.o.) 

Ignorance (in law) [bat, iynorantiu]'. 
(jor. Cnudifsailieit ; Fv. ii/n rrance ; Ital. 
rarfZfi. Want of kiiowJe»lge as to a cmTaiii 
p<dnt ; lack of information a.s to a certain 
matter. 

Tgnoranee of law : ignorance as to what 
the law is ; as when a man, not l.iiowing 
bigamy to be unlawful, marries a woman 
already niarrie«l to another. It is a legal 
maxim that ignorantia legis nemhum excumt. 

IgTioniuce of (act : ignorance as to what 
the facts are ; as when a man inarries a woman 
already married to another, not knowing ol 
the former marriage. The maxim is ignorantia 
facti exemaL Ignoi auce is a cause of error, 
but a different thing from error, which is a 


want of conformity l etweeu our iKitioiH of 
things and their real state or miture. 

The Bomau law placed impoitant llmita- 
tioiiH on the <ioctrine that ignorance of law is 
no excuse. It was an excuse to minois, 
uomeii, and soldiei-s, under certain circum- 
stances, ami a hroad distinction was drawn 
between its effect on puhlic and on piivate 
wrongs. Jt is also, in some <*ascs, a ground 
' for ndief or of defence in courts of e^juity. 
Of. Pomeroy, Kquiiy .JMrxByrudeuxe, ii»§ 842. 

Literature'. Phu.limore, Princ. and Maxims 
of Jill imprudence, xix ; l)ig. xxii. 6. De luris 
et Facti Ignorantia; 11 onr.AND, Jurisprudence, 
chap, xii), viii. 94 ; Holmes, On tiic ( ommon 
I Aiw ,47; Mek ij ] lepei toi re de J ui i spr iidimce, 

' Ignorance' ; and iim’s 1 nst. oj lAoman Law, 
§ 29, on IJrror in Substantia. * (s.e b.) 

Iguoratio Elenchi : .see Fallacy. 

Illation and Illative ; see Inference. 

Illegitimate (in law) : sec Leoitimate. 

Illicit Process: see Fallacy (i), and 
DlsTRIHCTlON (in logic). 

Illogical: see Lootcal. 

Illumination : see ILnliohtknmknt. 

Illnsiou [bat. iu -f ludrre, to playl: Oer. 
Ilhision, Tduechung; Fv. illusioyi; Ital. fWu- 
simye. (1) The construction, on the basis 
of data whi(‘h arc real in their sphere, of 
a mental oliject which is accepted as real but 
is not so. 

(2) J'he mental object thus constructed. 

(3) In general, mental acceptance of the 
unreal. 

M tailing (i) — 'with (2) — is the recoin- 
nifiided psychological definition, lllnsiuii is 
thus uny mistaheii mental ctnistructiuii wldch 
ha.s reliable data as its point of depart ure. 
The di,>tinction from HALLrcixATJON (q. v.) 
i.s twofold: {a) in hallucination, the trust- 
worthy data are absent ; that is, the deter- 
miniug elements in the construction are either 
of puiely imaginative or of origan ic origin — 
both these cases being illustrated iindi r that 
topic, and both being on the border, or over 
the border, of the pathological, {b) Hallncimi- 
tion is confined to the perceptual — to objects 
of sense in contrast with the 1 Delusion (q-v.) 
of higher menial princesses. Illusion is thus 
broaiU'V, in that it covers those eirors of the 
h^gical o])eration8 as well which are not of 
the j'ersistence or of the Indiivct detenniiui-^ 
lion — in a system of beliefs — which charac- 
terize delusions. 

The limits of the three terms inter se are, 
however, largely practical. The central pro- 
cesses of illusion and of hallucination, arising 
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ILLUSION — ILLUSIONS OF MOTION AND MOVEMENT 

from organic causes, are the same; aud in 
most cuses of either, the influence of delusional 
elements, due to the earlier condition of mind 
— notably to emotional states — is marked. 

The cases of pure Sense Illusion (q. v.), on 
the other hand, ai’e cuses really of percept ion, 
not of illusion ; since they are normal, con- 
stant, and common to all individuuls, and are 
exposed by resort to tests outside the sphere 
of the particular senses concerned. Ci\ Op- 
tical Illusions, and Illusions op Motion 
AND Movement. 

Illusions occur in connection with all the 
senses, and with certain obscure modes ot 
consciousness. Cf Orientation (illusions of), 
and Presentiment. 

Literature: IhuLiOG. G, 2 , n; titles cited 
under Hallucination ; list of references in 
Baldwin, Senses and Intellect, 269. (j.m.b.) 

lUosion (aesthetic) or Self-illusion : see in the apparent perception of motion or 
Semblance. Also cf. Art, Beauty, and Movement (q. v.) where it does not exist, or 
Classification (of the fine arts). in the mis judgment of some circumstance 

lUnsion (pathological). A distinction attending actual motion, such as the rate, the 
between the usual and normal senee-deeep- direction, or the object that imivea. 
tiona and the unusual and somewhat alniormal I. Motion. Illusions of change of place 
false interpretation of sensory stimuli is may occur in any sense which is capable of 
much to be desired. Such normal illusions giving impressions of position ; they are found 
are considered under the prece<ling topic ; most commonly in vision, touch, the muscle 
and the general relations of hall uci nations sense, and the equilibrium sense. If we limit 
and illusions, both in the sane and insane, the term motion to displacements which are not 
are considered under Hallucinations; the manifcKtation of subjective or organic 

Illusions in the specific i?en8e may be activity, and designate the latter by the term 
illustrated from the case of the whitewashed Movement (q. v. for the distinction), as is 
tree, whicli is momeutiirily mistakiMi by customary, tlie illusions belonging to vision 
the belated wanderer in a lonely ro«ad for and touch will fall for the most part in the 
something more mysterious ; to the raving of fiist category, and those of the muscle sense 
the maniac who sees in the wall-paper patterns in the .second. In many cases the illusion 
the spiteful faces of his peroecutoi s, and bt?ara arises from the combination of data of sevei-al 
in passing footsteps or everyday noises their senses. 

curses and insults. iSorne misinterpreting Visual Illusions, The interpretation of the 
mental attitude or factor seems necessary to rate of motion and of its soi ree (i. e. the ob- 
the fonnation of the typical illusion ; it may ject that moves) is largely ivlalive. If the 
be expectant attention, or fear, or the pre- eye follow a moving body, the motion will 
ponderance of a limited train of thought, appe;.r much less rapid than with the eye at 
or the pois^ming of the brain by opium rest, even tliough tlie entire motion be attrir 
or hashisli, or the disordered reasoning of bated to the moving object in both cases. In 
insanity. When such misinterpretations are a moving train, tlie motion is attributed some- 
slight, the resulting illusion is assimilated to times to the triiin, sometimes to the objects 
the normal sense-deception ; when it hecoTiies that pass by ; but in the latter case the rate 
more marked, and particularly when the appears much greater. A similar effect is 
interpretation or inferential element becomes obtained from an endless belt of figured oil- 
more prominent, it passes gradually into the cloth revolving over rollers ; when the oil- 
abnormal ty])e, and then its aetiology and cloth is near enough to fill the field of vision, 
nature is quite similar to that of the hallucina- the subject attributes the motion to the field 
tiou. This is well illustrated in the illusions or to himself, according as his eyes follow the 
of the insane; in many of these it is difficult jmtterns or remain fixed. Objects seen in in- 
to decide whether there exists an illusion or direct vision appear to move more rapidly than 
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a pure hallucination, correlated with sensory 
and bodily disorders. A patient suffering 
from anaesthesia believes his legs to be made 
of wood or glass, or that he is dead ^ ringing 
in the eais is construed into warning voices ; 
digestive troubles lead to the belief that the 
patient has no stomach ; peculiar head-sensa- 
tions, that ho is posse^8ed by another spirit ; 
while total strangeness of disordered sensi- 
bility may lead to tlie belief in a changed 
personality. In dreams, likewise, illusions 
may occur ; the fancies may have a sensory 
stavting-point ; wdiile in hypnotism such are 
readily suggested. Cf. also Dreams, and 
Hypnosis. (j.j.) 

IlluBions of Motion and Movement : 
Ger. Ihmijungstwut'^chuniim ; Fr. illusions du 
tnouvement ; Ital. illusioni di mmnmerdo. 
False interpretation of sense data, resulting 




ILLUSIONS OF MOTION AND MOVEMENT 


iht»se viewed in direct vision, cetfrU parihua, 
owing probably to the tendency of the eye to 
follow the oVgect in the latter 4‘ase. If the eye be 
fixed on ^ point at rest, the Litter after a time 
will appear to move about slightly ; the motion 


rcij»i<lly rotating wheel, whose spokes present 
the appearance of a contimious, motionless, 
and semi-transparent surface. In the thauma- 
trope diObrent pictures or letters are printed 
on the two sides of a card, which is rotated 


is especially marked when the object fixated j by twirling two struigH atl ached to the riirlit 
is the only clearly defined point in the field | and left edges; tlie two pictures combine 
of vision ; it is really due. to involuntary eye i into one, or the letters into words, which 
movements. Exner k'rms the experience^ appear to remain stationary l>cf(»r ‘ the eyes. 

* autokinctic sensations.’ If the eye-ball lie i An oppo.site illusion apjiears in the strobo- 
pressed from side to side with the finger, the ' scope. Tliis consists of a circular caiM with 
objects in the field of vision appear to move; i a number of axial slit.s, and another circular 
but no such interpretation occurs when tin* | card, placed Ixdiind it, with a series of dots 
eye moves normally. j or figures placed around the circumference, 

A somewhat ditVerent instance of relativity j repvi senting different phases of an object in 
is observed in the apparatus called anortho- motion. The two cards maybe rotated in the 
scope. This consists of a paper with a narrow I same or in opposite directissis; looking 
vertical slit, which is held before one eye, and i through tiie slits as they pass, we catch 
a circle, slightly less in diameter than the \ momeiitury glimpses of the successive images, 
leiigih of llic ^lit; when this circle is moved ] and when the mlation is rapid tiuy appear as 
rapidly from side to side behind the .slit, it ; a single object having a continuous motion, 
appears as an ellipse, tho liorlzontal axis • The figures may be placed on tlie back of the 
liecoming shorter as the rate is increa.sed ; ^ fir.st curd, and rellectod by a mirror, which is 
when file motion is slow, the illusion ilia- ■ sulistituted for the second card. There are 
appears, or is reversed, tho horizontal axis ! various f<)rms of .stroboscojie, called dedalium, 
becoming lunger Ilian the vertical. | plienakistoscope, zoetrope, S:c* In the zoetrope 

Illusions of the direction of motion may be i the slits are cut in the Me of a .short cylinder, 
due to a false judgment of perspective, or to | like the cover of a liandbox, while the figures 
tho undue prominence of certain factors and | are on a strip, which is placed upright around 
overlooking of others. An example of the | the inside of a cylinder; with a series of 


former ujipears wlieu we observe the motion 
of a windmill from an oblique angle at a 
distance ; eitlier side of the mill may be made 
to appear the nearer, so that the upper vanes 
seem to move now towards, now aw’ay from us, 
A similar illusion of perspective may be 
observed with vessels on the water. An 
illusion of diicctiou due to the obscurity of 
lertaiij factors is observed when a .spiral 
figure is rotated rapidly about its centre on 
a colon r- wheel ; the rotary motion is indis- 
tinguisliable, and there appears instead a 
motion of all points of tlie spiral towaixls 
the centre, or away from it, according Uf the 
direction (»f rotation. If a card with a 
numlxT of broad concentric circles like a 
target be moved in a circle before the eyes 
without rotation of the card, the figure becomes 
partly Idun ed, and the blurred sectors appear 
to rotate in the direction of tho actual move- 
ment. If a figure consisting of a circle with 
tiioth projecting inwards or outwards (like cogs) 
be move<l in a similar maimer, the cogs will 
appear to rotate around the circumference of 
the circle. Figures of this sort are known 
as strobic circles. 

The illusion of rest is illustrated in a 

I. 


inistaiitancous photi 'graphs a very realistic 
appearance of continuous motion is obtained. 
Ill these forms of stroboscope the pietures 
must be the same <li.st{ince ajuirt as the slits. 
Kecent applications of the struhoscojnc illusion 
are found in tho kinelo.scope, unit oj-copc, vita- 
scope, cinematograph, biugrajih, &c. Here 
tlie piclures tbllow one another in rapid 
succession, remaining in view for a period 
which is much longer than the time occupied 
by the tran.'^’ition ; tlie latter is so slwirt as to 
make the real motion imperceptible, while the 
pictures at rest are clearly perceived ; this 
avoids the necessity of slit.s Tho pictures 
represent vei y near phases of motion, and the 
result is an illusion of motion which i.s perfect 
in proportion to the degree of peifectivm of 
the apparatus ; the rate of the illus<iiy motion 
may be made the same as in lile. The 
pictures may be enlarged and projected upon 
a screen by means of a lantern. 

With ceHain coloured diagrams a con-* 
tinuous to-and-fi‘o motion gives rise to the 
appearance of a sudden .sprisiging of the 
figures from side to side; this illusion is 
known as the ‘ fluttering heart,* or chromato- 
kiuopsia. 
r>i3 
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Similar is the so-called MiinsterV)crg-Jast.row 
phenonienoii. A circular disk wilh sectors of 
two alternating colours is rotated rapidly, 
while a pemil or thin stick is moved to and 
fro in jVoui; alternate hands of the colours 
on the disk ajipear in place of the hlarrod 
image of the pencil ; the width of the bauds 
varies with tlie rate of motion. 

Atter-i mages phiy a part in some of tlie 
above illusions, and give rise to others. In 
connection with the 8i)iral illusion cited 
above, a distinct after-image may be ob- 
served ; if tlie figure lie smhienly brought to 
rest, motion in the opposite direction appears 
to set in and to continue for some time. An 
after-image illusion of motion in the same 
direction nmy*.alfio he observed; if a moving 
object be regarded for a time with unmoving 
eyes, and the eyes he suddenly closed, an 
after-iinrige will appear, whicli seems to move 
onward for a brief period. 

Tactile Illimiyns, These occur usually in 
connection with active touch, and conildne 
with file illusions of muscular movement to 
be describeil later In some cases, however, 
they arise indepeiidonlly. If a string be 
drawm through the sub'.t'ct's fingers by another 
person, it seems to be longer when <lrawn 
slowly than when drawn rapnlly; that is, 
the amount of motion appears greater in the 
former ease. An object passing over tlie 
tinger-tips. forehead, &c., gives rise to an 
impression tlmt the member in rjuestioii L 
also moving, but in the opposite direction. 
Illusions of direction, more or less marked, 
are (»ften observed in objects moving over the 
skin. Tingling IS often interpreted as motion 
of Rornetliing upon the skin. 

n. Movkmj-.nt and Bodily Position, 
Mvifdle Smse I ll mfions. On r judgment the 

rati- and direction of muscular inoveinent is 
very accurate. It is noted, however, that an 
object appears heavier as the inie of lilting is 
slower. When the member moved is seen, 
not directly, but in a mirror, the visual 
impression of direction may supplant the 
muscular, so that the member is felt to move- 
in the same direction as the reflected image. 
In Stratton’s experiment, in which the vi.siial 
field was entirely reversed by Imises worn 
over the eyes, the location and direction of 
t muscular movement came gra<iually to conform 
to the new visual field. 

When one part of the body is moved over 
another (e. g. the finger over the forclicad), 
the movement may be referred to the wrong 
source, or both members may appear to join in 


the movement. In the similar tactile illusion 
mentioned above, there is often an illusory 
muscular sensation present also. The removal 
of resistance to one set of muBcleSfmay bo 
interpreted as a force applied to the antago- 
nistic set. If a .string bearing a heavy weight 
be held in the subject *s hand, with clo.«ed eyes, 
and tlie weight be suddenly pulled upward by 
another person, the subject’s hand tends to 
fly up, and the movement is attributed to the 
application of an outside force. A similar 
illusion is observed in pouring water from a 
pitcher ; the constant loss of weight from the 
escaping water is involuntarily interpreted as 
a force resisting our effort to lowei- the mouth 
of the pitcher. 

An illusion regarding the amount of move- 
ment executed may arise wlieu part of tlie 
movement is unconscious. If the head he 
turned to one side, with closed eye.s, and an 
attiunpt be mailc to point at a given object in 
front of the fornuT position, an error in 
direction is observt-d, owing to the unconscious 
‘ lagging’ of the eyes when the liead is turned. 
Unconscious eye movcTnents arc res[)Oiisible 
for several of the visual illnsioiiH desr-ribed 
above. Where one of the eye muscles is partly 
])aralyzcd, movement of the eyes in that 
direction is exaggt rated. 

Another muscular illusion arises from 
the tendeucy of the tw^o hainU to assume 
symmetrical positions. If one hand be jilaced 
somewdiat higher than the other, and w’O 
attempt to describe equaldowuiward movements 
wilh both [lands togd her (with eyes closed), 
the higher hand tends to make the greater 
movement, so as to approximate the level of 
(he other. This tendency to symmetry has 
definite limits, however; if we eiabavour to 
bring the luiiida together in fj-ont of th<* body, 
one is constantly found to h^ slightly higher 
or fnrilier out than the other. 

An illusion of movement in an inunovable 
member is noteil if one hand he placed, palm 
down, wdtii the last three fingers resting fiat 
on a table, and the forefinger bent under and 
resting against tlie side of the talde ; nftei* 
the forefinger has been bent in ns far as 
possildo, a sensation of apparent movement 
ean still bo felt if an efi'ott be made to bend 
it further. 

Equilibrinm Sense Jliusimis. Although 
muscular and visual sensations are impoHant 
data in affording knowledge of the passive 
movements ami position of the whole body, the 
basis of these sensations is the special sense 
whose organs are the Bemicircular canals of 
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the ear. The illusions connected with the^e 
sensations are due for th<i most part to the 
rapid fatigue of the e(|uilibrium sense, and to 
faulty c^nhi nation of its data with the visual 
and muscular. 

The chief motor illusions of the equilibrium 
sense are observed with the ‘ jotation table.' 
This consists of a long, flat board, on wbicb 
tlio subject lies, and which is made to rotate 
in the horizontal plane. If the subject’s eyes 
remain closed, and a uniform rale of rotation ])e 
maintained, the movement giadiially appears 
to become slower, and finally to stop; if 
the table now be aetiudly stopped (or 
nearly so), Ihe subject will exp« riciice an 
illusion of movement in the opposito direction. 
The same illusions appear in eonnectioji with 
prt gressive nKu ement in any direction ; but in 
exj eritfuecs of the latter sort, the effect' are 
usiudly masked Ijy the jolts or vibrati ms 
Avbieb accompany tin* motion, and which are 
interpreted iji terms of movement forward or 
backward. In a railway train, for example, 
tlu^ Sense of movement p eper is lost soon after 
the train attains its speed; but by closing the 
eyes we still b'cl the train to hi) moving 
at the same rate, oil her forwanl or backward. 
The character and fierpuuicy of the jolts, give 
ihe clue to the speed, so that in travelling 
over a snuiotlici* road-bed tluan usual we lend 
to underestimate the rate of progress, and 
vice vcj'sa. The illusion of reversal in pro- 
gressive movement may be a.''sisted by vision, 
if we look in a minor ])laced perpendicular 
to the diiectiou of motion; but when the 
trail) makes a curve the tw'o senses ])art 
company ; the equilibrium sense then asKrts 
itself, ami the landscape appears to fly around 
in tlic same direction as the train. If the 
train slows up w bile the illusion of reversal is 
being experienced, the muscular data become 
prominent, and the train apjiears to be going 
uphill, and vice versa. The equilibria^ aial 
visual data may bt* cumbuied as follows. The 
subject is stretched at full length on ihe 
rotation table, with head slightly raiscAl ; 
the room is darkened, so that some vert ical 
white strips on tlie dark wall are barely 
visible, if, tlien, a mirror be placed before 
him, w’hich rotates wit.li the board, so that 
the strips seen in front (being really behind 
him) appear to move in the same direction as 
his feet, the rot ation is int erpreted as pi'ogress 
sideways, in the direction in which the head 
actually moves; that is, the data of the 
equilibrium sense serve fi)r the bead only, 
while the reversed visual data make the feet 


appear to mf)ve in the opposite dii ection from 
the true one; this is direct evidence of the 
location of the equilibrium sense in the 
head. 

The feeling of dizziness tliat ensues upon 
rapid rotation is (upart from the nausea coii- 
necteil with it)a phenomenon r>f the equilibrium 
seiue; the illusion of motion that constitutes 
dizziness is the after-image belonging to this 
sense. A muscular-visual illusion is.prcseiit 
also when the movement has taken place with 
open eye.s ; the objects in the field of vision 
appear to continue moving after the .subject 
ceases to rotate. This is know'u as Purkiuje’s 
dizziness; it is due to unconscious eye niove- 
nicnte. A kindi ctl illusion, due to the uncon- 
scious control of the muscles througli tlie equi- 
librium ?en.se, is illustrated in a well-knowm 
parlour diversion. The subject stands with his 
liody bent forward fn»m the hips and his head 
resting on a cane which extends vertically 
from the floor; he walks around the cane 
three times, then raises his head and attempts 
to Avalk across the room, wdth the result that 
he staggers and usually falls. The equilibrium 
sojifte bos been adjusted to tbe rotary hori- 
zon tal movemont, and this is suddenly trans- 
formt.’d into a sense of vertical rotation when 
he ri>3es ; in his involuntary muscular adjust- 
ments to this supposed motion he is thrown 
over in the opposite direction. The illusion 
of rocking wdiicli is experienced on laud after 
an ocean voyage is due to the same cause. 
In the haunted swing illusion, the subj».*ct is 
seated on a swing in a perf ctly closed room: 
the swing remains stationary, while the entire 
room moves likt* a ]»eiiclulum. 'i’ho motion is 
attributed to the swing. The feeling of dizzi- 
ness is very marked. 

Illusions (oncerning the position of the 
b«>dy as a whole arise when the visual and 
muscular data are withdrawn or greatly 
altered. If the subject be strapped to the 
tilt -board and blijidfolded. any rotary motion 
in the vertical jdane is perceived almost 
wholly by th© equilibrium sense, wdiose data 
are thus exaggerated, any deviation from the 
horizontal appearing much gi enter tlian it 
actually is; this is more norieeahle in the 
uncommou positions, with head lower than 
the feet, the head seeming to point directly^ 
duwnwnird when the actual angle is 45® or 
more short of that position. An illusion of 
position arises also when only the visual data 
are withdrawn. If the subject stand with 
closed eyes, and throw his liead backward, 
forward, or on to one shoulder, his judgmejit 
^5 L 1 a 
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of j)ositioii, measured by a rod lield in what 
he considers a horizontal line in the plane of 
his movement, will show a constant error; the 
inclination of the rotl is usually contrary to 
the direction of his movement. (H.c.w.) 

Literature : visual illusions ; Sankobd, 
Course in Exper. Psychol., expts, 128, 134, 

1 59, 2 2 2-3 r , and ref»Teuces t licre given ; Helm- 
HOJ.TZ, Pin slid. Optik. 2. Aufl., 494, 498, 533, 
7 1 1, 749, 763, 770 (full descriptions ofapiJa- 
ratus and methods^) ; Stkrn, Zeitsch. f. Psyehol. 
(1894), vii. 321-86; Mach, Analysis of Sen- 
sations (Eng. trails.), 69 (oil-chth illusion); 
Exner, Zeitsch. f. Psycliol. (1896), xii, 313-30 : 
(autokinetic sensations); ZoLIi^<KR, Pogg. Ann. 
(1862), cxvii. 477-84 (anoithovcupe); S. P. 
Thomj?SOx, Ply in (i88o), iii (strob'c circles); 
ScRiPTrnE, New Psychol., io8-2<5* (strol)O- 
scopes, kiiietoscupe, &<*,). Tactile and muscle 
sense illusions; Hanford, Course in Exper. 
Psychol., expts. 5, 12,36-45, and references; 
Stratton, Psychol. Rev. (1^97), iv. 341, 463 
(visual reversal). Equilibrium sense and dizzi- 
ness: Sanford, Course in Exper, Psychol., expts. 
46-51, and references; Mach, Grundlinien 
d. Lehre v. d. Bewegungsenipfindungcn, 83, 
128; Dflac.e, Physiol. Stud. tl. d. Orienti* 
rung (deutschv. Aubert); Purkinje, Ueber 
d. Scbwindel (repr. by Aubert with above); 
Warrkk, Psychol. Rev. (1895), ii. 273; Wood, 
Psychol, llcv. (1895), ii. 277. Apparatus for 
visual illusions, in Milton Bradley Co.'s ‘Pseud- 
optics/ section D. (ii.c.w,-e,c.s.) 

Illusions of Orientation ; see Orienta- 
tion (illusions of). 

Image ( Lat. imago, a likeness] : Gei*. Bihi ] 
YvAinnye; Ital. immagine. The mental sclieinc 
in which sensations or the sensory elements of 
a perception (or earlier image) are revived. 
The iniages of the mind taken colicctivtdy are 
known as imagery. Cf. Imagination, and 
Tvpk (mental). (j.m.b.-g.f.s.) 

We speak of images of fancy, of memory, 

* visual images.' * auditory irnnges/ * tactual 
images/ &o. Cf. After-Image, and Double 
Imagks. The image played a largo part in 
the older associationiat psychology, which 
taught that memory and recognition depend 
upon tlie comparisou of the given presentation 
with its memory image. Recent experimental 
work and theories have established cases in 
‘wliich the image appears to play no essential 
part. (E.R.T.) 

Tlie theory of the mental Disposition (q.v.) 
is proposed (by Stout, Meinong, Hdfler, Ehren- 
fels) as a general way of accounting for 
many cases for which the associational -image 


theory is artificial ; especially in the hands of 
those who make dispositions in the main 
motor tendencies and attitudes of interest, 
attention, &c. An interesting ins^nce of 
the iliiTercnt points of view is seen in the 
experiments and discussions on the perception 
of time (s. e Schiiiuann, in Zeiti^ch, /. P&ychol.y 
xvii. 106, and Meinong, ibid., xxi. 182), and 
/he critical resume and discussion by Stout. 
(Perception of Change and Duration, Mindy 
N.S., Jan., 1900). (J.M.R.) 

Literature: in general, the psychologies, 
under Memory and Recognition. Also Bi;bg- 
SON, Matitre ct M^inoire ; Taine, L’lntelli- 
gcnce, i. 76-165, ii. 70; N. Mkhaut, De 
riningiuMtion (1876); F. G Alton, Inquiries 
into Iluuian Faculty, 83-113; Parish, Illu- 
sions and Hallucinations (1898); 8toitt, 
Manual of Psyclnd., 393 ff*. (L.M.) 

Also Stern, PsyclioJ. d. individucllen Dif- 
ferenzen (1900), 47 If; J* M. Baldwin, 
Philos. Rev., ii. (1893) 385 ; J. M. CHARroT, 
(Envies (wunpletcs, iii (trans. by S. Fnud, 
1886, as Neue Vorlc^fungen ti. d. Krank- 
heiten d. NervensyBtcm.s, insb. ii. Ilysterie); 
G. T. Fkchnkr, Eleincnte d. Psychophysik 
ii. (1889) 469 ff. ; F. (■Jalton, Mind, (XS., v. 
(1880) 301: AV. Lay, Psychol. Rev., Monog. 
8uppl. 7 (1898); C. Vfer, ITcbcv Sinnes- 
typen u. verwandte Er.vcheinungcn (1895). 

(K.R.T.) 

Imagery: see Image. 

Image - worship (or Iconolatry) [Lat. 
imago, a copy]: Of^r. Bihlcrdiemt; Vr. culte 
des images; I till, ailto drlle immaginiy icono- 
hitria. The paying of divine honours to 
an object which is sup])Ose<l io be, in 
some sense, a likeness or imitation of the 
divinity for which it stands. 8ee Idol, and 
Idolatry. 

Image- worship (or icomSlatry) may be 
n^garded as a species of idol- worship. An 
idol need not be a likeness or imitation of tho 
divinity, but may represent, it by mere 
association. It is the characteristic of an 
idol that it gradually displaces the divinity 
it represtmts, and tends to become itself the 
object of wor.«<hip. This is true of image- 
worship, although its supposed resemblance 
keeps the thought of the object before the 
mind of the worshipper, tending to check the 
process of identification. The evil of image- 
worship arises out of the temptation to 
materialize the spirituab Historically, image* 
wors-hip is of ancient date, being forbidden in 
the second commandment of the Decalogue. 
The controversy over the use of images in 
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worship has played a great rAle in the hii-tory 
of the (Christian Church, leading at one time 
to a conflict which practically difcnipted 
Gluisteiidon). The Romish Church is more 
tolerant of the uso of images and pictures 
than the Jieformed, while in the latter the 
Calvinistic cominunlons are moat uncoin- 
promisiug in their opposition. 

Literattire : Goij.>abt, Irnporialia decreta 
de cultii Imnginum (1608); Maimkouiu*, 
Hist de rilciesie des IconoilasteB (1679); 
K. SriniNCK, Kaiser Leon HI : ein Riitr. z. 
Gesch. d. Bild< rstreitos (1880). (a.t.o.) 

Imagination: (3cr. (i) Phnntasie, ( 2 ) 
EMnldtmijskraft ; Fr. ivnatji nation {tonstruc- 
tive)\ li&X, immwjinaziom, (i) TIjc general 
power or process of having mental itiiages. 
Hee Imagi:, and Idea. In this sense it seems 
hetlcr to use the terms imaging and imagery 
than innigi nation. 

In its pi imary application imagination is 
simply equivalent to imaging, and is synony- 
mous with the Greek t/aimarta. Hobhes de- 
fines it as ‘ nothing hut decaying sensiC; but 
he goes on to distinguish two kinds of imagina- 
tion, the one simple, * as when one imagineth 
a man oi* horse whieh he hath seen before ' ; 
the other coo* pounded, * as when from the 
sight of a man at one time and of a horse at 
another, w^o conceive in our mind a Contaur' 
(Molesworth’s ed., iii. 6). According to 
Berkeh?y ^ iirniginatio nihil aliud cst qnam 
facullas represent at rix rerum sensibilinin, vel 
actu existentiuni vel saltern pos.sibilium * {De 
Motxif § 53). With him both senses of the 
word are united. * 1 fiml I have a faculty of 
imagining or represonting to myself the ideas 
of those particular things I liave perceived, 
and of variou'iJy compounding and dividing 
them’ {FrinerpUSf Introd. 10), The con- 
nection is that we can image coiul)ination8 
that we never have perceived, and never will 
perceive. Similarly, in modern usage, it is 
customary to use imagiiiafioji in both^senses, 
and, where more precise distinction is required, 
to call the one repi mine live, and the other 
productive, imagination. It seems better to 
adopt the current usogo of popular language, 
and to restrict the term to that forming of 
new combinations which is made possible by 
the absence of objective limitations confining 
the flow of ideas (meaning 2). 

(2) The process of forming new ideal com- 
binations, which depends on the relativeabseiice 
of objective restrictions, and the coneequont 
freedom of subjective selection. 

The mind is relatively unrestricted wheni 


it passes from sense-j^eiveption to its selective 
dealings with mental imagery. We can image 
combinations wdiich we have never perceived. 
This relative freedom forms the connecting 
link hetwoou iinaginaiion in the sense of 
imagery and in the frcnsc of free selective 
conihiiiation. Again, tlie man of science wia>n 
lie is looking for a 2>'»^sil)le explanation may 
‘ give the reins to liis imagiiuitiun ' in framing 
hypotheses ; when the facts become more fully 
known, his freedom becomes correj-ppndingly 
restricted. The imagination of the poet and 
the noveli.st is free fr*>nj objective rcsti ictions, 
inasmuch as their mental activity is not im- 
mediately directed to the clevt lopineni of 
knowledge of the real world, or to the attain- 
ment of practical end.s. 

There are two kinds of ima^nation : fancy, 

I which iS relatively passive, and constructive 
imagination, which is lelativcly active. Con- 
structive imagination is doniiiiated b} asy>le- 
matic unity of plan controliing the pi nccss of 
I selective combination. It has W'hat (.'oleridge 
[ called an esemplustic character (from ns h 
1 7rXaTr€ti», i. e. to shape into one), Fanc\', on 
the contrary, forms new coinlanatiojis, which 
are relatively detached and sporadic inslead 
of being integral parts of a whole. Coleridge 
quotes as an example of fancy the following 
verse from UydihruH : 

*Tbe 8iin had long since in the lap 
Of 'fheiisi taken out hi» nap, 

And like a lobster boyl'd, tlie morn 
From bl’.ick to red began to turn.* 

As an examjde of constructive imagination 
he refeis to Miltoirs deeci iption of the ap- 
proach of the Messiah to battle. The words 
‘ far off their coming slione ' gather the whole 
into the unity of a single picture. It is mani- 
fest that constructive imagination rtupurcs 
more sustained and strenuous aclivity than 
tlie ineie play of fancy; for it can only utilize 
those suggested ideas which subserve the de- 
velopment of the general plan and enhance 
the tidal effect. Fancy, on the contrary, is 
free to pass from one combination to another 
witli only a coin para tividy slight thread of 
connection, e.g. harmony, with the predo- 
minant mood, as gay, comic, i>athctic, pensive, 
&c. The dividing line between constructive 
imagination and fancy is not sharply marked. 
There arc border cases wdiich may wifli 
equal show of reason be referred to either 
head. 

Inasiniicli as imagination is conditioned by 
absence of the objective control wliich belief 
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essentially involves, belief and imagination 
an* iniitiially exclusive. What is called aes- 
tlietic illusion or Skmblakce ((j. v.) partly 
excludes tlit? belief-attitude, and even ‘reality- 
feeling/ The sjx^ctatofs at a tlu atrical per- 
formance do not act as tliey .would if tlie same 
scenes occurred in real life. But it sliould 
be noted that tbe freedom from objective con- 
trol which characterizes imagination is only 
comparative, not absolute, and that it admits 
of very v^arving degrees. Combinations which 
involve explicit contradictions arc always ex- 
cluded, even in the most unrestricted play of 
fancy. There are also almost always otlier 
objective limitations. So far as objective 
control exists at all, the attitude of belief (or 
reality-leeling) is present. A man may men- 
tally frame a initiative concerning normal men 
and women which lias no reference to any 
actual man or woman. * The flow of las ideas 
will be relatively free ; it will not be bound 
down by conditions of date, place, &c. ; none 
the less it will be tied, inasmuch as he is not 
at liberty to introduce into his mental con- 
struction features at variance with the nor- 
mal eonstitutiou of human beings. . . . There 
is no belief in the narrative as historical fact ; 
but belief about human nature is involved in 
it through and through * (Stout, Manual of 
Paydwl.^ 545 f.). 

Literature: the treatises on psychology 
and Bibi jog. G, 2 ,j ; Amujioso, L* Irninagina- 
zione (1898); IIibot, L’lmagination creatrice 
( 1 900). (G.F.S.-J.M.B.) 

Imaging (in logic): Q^r. Ahhildung] Fr. 
(in mathemat ics) representatum ; I taJ . ra2)p>re- 
smtazione. A term proposed io translalc bhil- 
dung in it.s logical u.se. In ordei- to apprehend 
this moaning, it is indispensable to be ac- 
(juainted with the history of the meanings of 
Alibilduijg. This word was used in 1845 by 
Gauss f<»r what is called in English a map- 
projection, wEich is an incorrect term, since 
many .such modes of rej)rt'.serifation are not 
geometrical rectilinear projections at all ; and 
of those wliich Gauss had in view, but a 
single one is so. In mathematics Abbilduiig in 
translated reprei<entation ; Imt this word is pre- 
empted in logic. Since Bild is always trans- 
lated image^ imaging will answer very well for 
Abbilduiig. If a map of tbe entire globe 
were made on a sufficiently large scale, and 
oUt of doors, the map it.self would be shown 
upon the map; and upon that image would 
be seen the map of the map; and so on, 
indefinitely. If the map were to cover the 
entire globe, it would be an image of nothing 


but itself, where each point Would be imaged 
by some other point, itself imaged by a third, 
&c. But a map of the heavens does not show 
tlie map itself at all. A Mercator's projection 
sliows the entire globe (except the po^s) over 
and over again in endlessly recurring striiis. 
Many maps, if they were completed, would 
show two or more different places on the 
earth at each point of the map (or at any rate 
oni a part of it), like one map drawn upon 
another. Such is obviously the case wdth any 
rectilinear piojcction of tho entire sphere, 
excepting only the stereographic. These two 
peculiarities may coexist in the same map. 
Any mathematical function of one variable 
may lie regarded as an image of its varialde 
according to some mode of imaging. For 
the real and imaginary quantities correspond, 
one to one and continuously, to the assignable 
points on a sphere. Altliough mathematics 
is by far the swiftest of the sciences in its 
generalizations, it was not until 1879 that 
Dedekind (in tlie 3rd edition of his recension 
of Lejeune-Diiiclilet’s ZaJdmtheorie^ § 163, 
p. 470; but the writer has not examined the 
second edition) extended the conception to 
discrete systems in these words: ‘It very 
often happens in other sciences, as well as in 
raathemalics, tliat there i.s a replacement of 
every element « of a system Q of elenients or 
things by a corresponding element w' [of a 
system n'j. Such an act should be called 
a substitution. . . . But a still more con- 
venient expression is found by regarding Q' 
as the image of ft, and J of a», according to 
a certain mode of imaging.' And he adds, 
in a footnote : ‘ This power ui the mind of 
com]airing a tiling 6> with a thing w , or of 
relating 6> to «, or of considering J to con e- 
spoud to «, is one without which no thought 
would lie possible.’ [We do not translate the 
main clause.] This is an early and significant 
acknowledgment tliat the so-called ‘logic of 
relati\e8 ’ — then deemed beneath the notice 
of logicians — is an integral part of logic. 
This lemark remained unnoticed until, in 
1895, Schriider devoted the crow’iiiiig chapter 
of his great work {Kxakte Logik, iii. 553- 
649) to its development. Schroder says that, 
in tbe broadest sense, any relative whatever 
may be considered as an imaging — ‘ nainlieh 
als cine eventuell bald “ undeutige,*' bald 
eindeutige,’' bald “ mebrdeutige '' Zuord- 
nung.’ lie presumably means that the 
logical universe is thus imaged in itself. 
However, in a narrower sense, he says, a mode 
of imaging is restricted to a relative which 
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fulfils one or other of the two conditions of 
being never uvuhutig, or being never 
deutiij. That is, the relation nnist belong to 
Oiie or other of two ( hisses, the one embracing 
such thj 5 ^ every object has an image, and the 
oilier such tluit no object has moie than one 
image. Bchrbilers definitions (liowever in- 
teresting his developments) break all analogy 
with the imfxirtant property of tl»e imaging 
of continua noticed above. If this is to he^ 
regarded as essential, an imaging must be 
defined as a generic relation between an 
object-class and an image-class, whieb generic 
relation consists of specific relations, in each 
of wliicli one individual, and no more, of the 
iuiage-clui^s stands to each individual of the 
object-class, and in each of which every 
individual of the iiuagoclass stands to one 
individual, and to no moiv, of the object- 
class. This is suli.stantially a return to Dcde- 
kind’s definition, whicli makes an imaging 
a synonym for a substitution. (o.s.p., H.u.F.) 

Imago I Lat.] : (tlu! same in the other 
languages). Tin? | nfect or winged .stag<i of 
those insects which ]){iss thnmgh a complete 
Mktamoupiiosis (<i.v.); it is in this stage 
only that the sexual organs aie inaiure. 

Litt raiure : Coms’K^ck, IntrtHi. to tlie Study 
of Iij.‘^ects; rArKAKD, Entomology; Kon- 
soiiiojT and iliJnEii, Euiwickelungsgesch. 
d. Wiibclloson, (c.s.m.) 

Imbecility [Lat. imJmllUtaSy weakness, 
feebleness I : Ger. ImlueAllitat, ^iliwachsmn ; 
Er. iml>cnlite \ Ital. imhedllittt. Generally, a 
weakness of mind; specifically, a degree of 
this defect inferior to idiocy. 

It is applied more often to states of 
congenital mental enleeblemenl. Imix'eility i 
may be said roughly to imply a sulfieient 
defect of memory, reasoning, and mental 
initiation to incapacitate the sulyect f(»r thej 
ordinary duties of life and to make neces.sary 
a special form of education, (’f. Imocy, (j.j.) 

Imitation [Lat. imifatio] : Ger. JVachiihm- 
ung ; Er. imitation \ Ital. imitazione, (i) 
The performance in movement, thought, or 
both movement and tlnmght, of what comes 
through the senses, or by suggestion, as belong- 
ing to another individual. 

This is the traditional and customary usage. 
It makes essential the fact that another per- 
son serves to set the copy imitated. This 
usage is tliat of Ereyer and Lloyd Morgan. 
To distinguish imitation in this limited sense 
from the wider meanings designated below, it 
has been sugge.'jted that this he called ‘con- 
scious imitation ' (when the rej[)eiitiou as such 


is conscious to the thouglit of the imitator), 
‘imitative suggestion’ (when imitative to the 
onlooker only), and ‘plastic imitation’ (the 
Buhconscious conformity to types of thought 
and action, as in crowds). 

(2) Any repetition in thought, action, or 
both, which reiinialcs a copy. This didinition 
of imitation is wider than the foregoing. It 
includes wliat is called ‘ self-imitation,' or 
repetition of what is in one's own mind. This 
usage lerjulrcs a certain identity as between 
the c(/py and the result made, hut the conscious 
relating of copy to result, as in (i), is not 
e,sseiitial. This usage is tiuit of Taide, James, 
Roy (‘e, Ikildsviii. As signifying simply ‘mental 
reproduction * of nature, espe(‘ially in ai t, it 
goes back to Elato and Aristotle. This usage 
is of value in di.seiigf^ions in .social psychology, 
sociologj^ and the theory of art, as in the 

* inner iniit.'ition ’ of K. Lange and Groos (for 
whieh see Bbmklanck). 

(3) An organic reaction of the stiinuhis- 
re|>('ating or self-sustaining type. Organic 
imitation was used with this meaning as 
synonymous with Cjitcui AU liE action (q. v.) 
by the present writer. As this is a purely 
neurological and piiysiological cimception, the 
use of the term iinilatiun no doubt leads to 
confusion, and circular reaction expresses the 
meaning better. The <piestion may then be 
discussed as to wbether iiiiitatiou always 
requires circular reaction. 

As to the two first usages, it would seem to 
l>ewise to keeptlic broader meaning (2). Where 
ambiguity is likely to arise, it is well to use 
‘conscious imitation,’ ‘iiuitarive suggestion/ 
'self-imitation,* 'plastic imitation,’ ‘instinc- 
tive imitation,’ all considered forms of the 
wider notion Mjmktism (q. v.), which covers 
alsi> the pathological use of the term imitation. 
The wider nn aning would seem necessary also 
as covering the imitaitive impulse before its 
character, as repeating a copy, becomes clearly 
conscious. 

Distinctions have been made between 

* sjumtaneous ’ and * deliberate ’ imitiition 
(Ereyer), both being at first voluntaiy, but 
the former having become secondary — auto- 
matic ; juid between ‘ simple ’ and ‘ persi.^tent * 
iinitation (Baldwin), tbe former being involun- 
tary repetition by imitative impulse and 
suggestion, and the bitter being voluntary 

* try-try-again ’ to reproduce a copy. The 
need of recognizing a class of relatively simple 
reproductions of the imitative type is seen in 
the growing belief that there is a native im- 
pulse to perform acts ot the imitative sort. 
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A further distiiirtion (Stout) is between ‘ im- 
pulsive * imitatioUy arising mainly^ from the 
direct impulse to imitate, and what may be 
called ‘ remote ' imitation, springing from an 
xilterior motive. 

Literature: psychological and biological: 
Aristotle, Poetics, 4 fF. ; J. S. Mill, Anal, of 
the Pheuoin. of the Human Mind (1829^ ii. 
chap, xxiv ; pREyKR, The Mind of the Child 
(Eng. trails, and 4th Ger. ed.); Bain, Senses 
and Intellect (3r(l ed.), 413 ff., and Emotions 
and AVill (3id ed.), 344 f. ; Wallace, Natural 
Selection, v; Lloyd Morgan, Habit and In- 
stinct, chap, viii; Groos, Play of Animals, 
in loo., and Play of Man, in loc. ; Koyce, Psy- 
chol. Rev., ii. (1895) 217, and The Imitative 
Functions, Century Mag., May, 1894 ; 
Stout, Maniud.^of Psychol., Bk. HI. 269 ff. ; 
Baidwin, Mind, Jan., 1894, and Ihe titles 
given below (geneial) ; Lk 1 Iantkc, llev. 
Philos., Oct., 1899, Sociological: Baokiiot, 
Physics and Politics; Tarde, Les Ixns de 
rimitatioii ; Bosanquet, Mind, Apr., 1899, 
and Philos. Theory of the State, chap. ii. 3 ; 
Durkheim, Le Suicide, chop, iv ; Giddings, 
Princ. of Sociol. ; Tosti, Psychol. Bev., v. 
(1898) 247, and Polit. Sci. Quait., xii. 3 ; see 
also under Crowd. Neurcd< gb-al and patho- 
logical: PKLtHJKR, Pfluger s Arch., xv (1877); 
citations made under Mental Pathology 
and Mimetism. In art : Plato, Republic, 
iii 400 B and D ; Aristotle, Toetics; works 
citeil under Art Theokiks, e.specially titles 
by HiiGEL, K. Lange, v. Hartmann, .Ioue- 
TROY, Groos, Grosse, Bosanquet (Hist, of 
Aesth,); Hirn, The Origins of Art, chap, 
vi, General: Taroe, i^ois de rimitation, 
and Social Laws (Eng. trans.); Baldwin, 
Ment. Devel. in the Child and the Race, and 
Social and Kth. Interpret.; Gltoos (titles 
cited above); W’ash burn, Philos. Rev. (Jan., 
1899). (J.M.B., G.F.S.) 

Imitation (in biology) : see Mimicry, and 
M JMETISM. 

Imitative Arts : see Classification (of 
the fine aits). 

Immaculate Couception (dogma of): 
Ger. Lehrmtz der imhejieckten JSmpfdn^nisH ; 
Fr. doffme de conceptum immaetdee ; Ital, 
ImmacoliUa concezione (dogma delta). That 
the A^irgin Mary, from her conception by her 
mother, Anne, became, by the grace of God, 
tbo Bulgeet of a peculiar application of the 
merits of Christ, whereby she escaped all taint 
of original sin. 

A dogma of the Roman Catholic Chuich 
promulgated by Pope Pius IX in 1 854. Ac- 


cording to Roman Catholic doctrine, Mary, 
as Mother of God, has received ceitain privi- 
leges from the Deity. These are r perfect sin- 
lessiiess, perpetual virginity, and the immacu- 
late conception. As a matter of hi^ory, the 
Dominican doctors, especially Thomas Aquinas^ 
opi>0:4ed the doctrines of the privileges of 
Mary ; iu this they were supported by St. Ber- 
nard. But the Scotists revived the contro- 
^versy and finally gained the victory. The 
doctrine of the immaculate conception is 
closely connected with the Roman Catholic 
view of Mary as a * co-red oeiner.’ (r.m.w.) 

Immanence: see Transcendence and 
Immanence, and Cause. 

Immanence(i n thevdogy) [Tiat. in -f- manere, 
to remain J : Ger. Jinnumenz: \^\\ imma 7 i>mce\ 
Ital. immutmiza. The indwellii.g and iii- 
worlring of the Deity in natur e and man. 

Immanence as (lelined does not exclude 
Transcendence (q. v.), and may coexist with 
it. But as often conceived, it is exclusive of 
that conception. Naturalistic and pantheistic 
conceptions of immanence are thi^sc whicli 
tend to iilentify the Deity completely with 
the iiiworking force of nature. Thi.s leaves 
no place for transcendence. It is possilde, 
however, for God to W(»rk iu nature, ground- 
ing its existence and jdieiiomena, and yet to 
he something more in himself, to possess a 
being that is not identical with Jiis opera- 
tions. In this sense transctmdence seems to 
be the presnppositioii ol immanence, (a.t.o.) 

Immanence - philoftophy : Ger. imma- 
mate rhi!osoj)hw; Fr, philonophle de Vim- 
mmience ; Ital. JllosoJia delV immanenza. 
The iniTuanence-philosophy (philosophy oj’ tlie 
immediately given or seienco of pure expe- 
rience) is the doctiine of a group of rec*‘nt 
German thinkers (vSehup]»e, Uehmke, Ltu lair, 
Schul>ert-S(/ldern, and others), who re<luce 
all reality to eonscious-contvnts or elements 
inimanej.t in consciousness, and seek to ex- 
plain the world therefrom (Kisler, Worterb. d. 
philoe. Begriffe, 371). In addition to the 
individual consciousness, some inemhers of 
the school affirm the existence of Bewusstsein 
uberhaupt, especially in order to escape the 
solipsistic consequences of their pt;siti(n. 
The doctrine has also been teruud * monism 
of consciousness ’ (Bewusstseinsmonismus). In 
certain respects it echoes Berkeley and llume 
as well as NV^o-Kantian and positivistic posi- 
tions. (A.C.A Jr.) 

Literatwe:\he Zeitsch.f. immaneiite Philos., 
founded 1895, is the organ of the school 
(see especially a brief account in Heft i. 
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byM. B. Kaufkmann); Uebbuwkg-Heinzk, 
Gesch. d. Philos., III. ii. 21 (8th ed., 1897); 
ScHTTPPB, Logik, is the leading work of the 
school. (A.C.A. jr.-K.o.) 

Xiiiin!^a]it and Transeunt Activity. 
Defuiiiig activity as any aeries of changes of a 
suliieicntly regular and coiitiuuous character 
(see Activity, 2), the cases may be looked at 
as of two general sorts : * transeunt' activity, 
on the one hand, in which one object is actetV 
upon by anolhcr ; and ‘inmianent* or ‘self'- 
activity, in which the changes obsi rvcd taikc 
place within the active object with little or no 
influence from other things. 

The activitiesof physical science are almost 
entirely of the transeunt sort : one body, 
molecule, atom, or system acts upon some 
other so that the results of the changes in the 
otlier me taken as a measure of the activity 
of the fiist. In the biological and nn iital 
scirnoes we have activity of the ‘immanent' 
typo: tlie series of changes seems to evolve I 
within the organism or the mind, with a kind \ 
of determination culled self-determination orj 
imnianeiice. They (‘arinot he entirt ly or even I 
largely construed as having been produced by 
the i nil induce of things outside the organism 
or the mind. Theories, however, of life and 
mind turn just upojj tliis question, as to j 
whether hotli life and miml can l>o reductal 
ultimately to changes illustrating activity of 
the tran.iseunt type; or, on tin? other hand, 
whether the activity of nature, which seems to 
involve the actiijn of two or more separate 
things upon each other, may not be viewed as 
the iinmiUient activity of a larger .system of 
w’Jiich the thing.s are parts (Lotze), or inter- 
preted after tmalogy with social conimuiaty 
(Ormond). The controversy hetvveen Irceilom 
and delermiiii.sm turns upon the inteipreta- 
tioii of mental activity in answer to this 
<|Uestioii. 

LiWature: Lotzk, Metaphysics; Stout, 
Analytic rsychol., i. Bk. II. chap, i ; JIrai)- 
j.KY, Appearance and Keality, 95 If.; Ormond, 
Foundations of Knowledge, Pi. 11 . chap, vii; 
and the references given under Activity. 

(J.M.B.) 

Immaterialism [liut. m + vinteriaUs, 
material): Oer. imvmterialismm\ Fr. m- 
matMalis^ne ; Ital. idealismo spiriUuilisfico, 
immaterialUmo, Immaterialism is a term 
which has been ajipUed chiefly to the theory 
of Berkeley, which asserts that ‘nothing 
prope.ily but persons does exist. All other 
tiling*^ are not so much existences themselves 
aa maniieiB of the existence of conscious 


persons' (Commonplace Book, in Fraser's 
Life mid Lettera of liuhop Berkeley, 469). 

It is considered more applicable than sub- 
jective idealism to such a theory, inasmuch as 
Berkeley accepts the trans-sufijective reality 
of other finite spirits and of the Divine 
Spirit. It is only the material world whose 
substantial or iiKlt pendent existence lie denies ; 
its ease is percipd, or it exists simply as an 
ordered systirin of signs by which conscious 
heing.s coinmimicate with one anotliey. Tliis 
.system of signs, although it may be supposed 
to be conceptually present to tlie mind of God, 
by whom it has been instituted, has otln rwise 
I no reality for Berkeley e.vct pt in the recun ent 
I exptuiences of conscious beings. (a.s.p.p.) 

Immediacy : see Immediate and M edi ate. 

Immediacy and Mediaoiy (Hegers use): 
see IlKCifu/s 'fEJiMiNoi.ooY, Glossary, ‘iinmit- 
telbar,' ‘ Unnuttelbarkeit,’ ‘ vermitteln,' ‘ Yer- 
mittelung.* 

Immediate and Mediate [Lat. in -{- me- 

dius, midd le] : Ger. vnmittelbar and vermitV lt ; 
Fr. immMiate and mJediaU\ Ifal. hnniediato 
and medi ito, ( i ) P:-ychob.tgical : so far as new 
conscious process is a development of previous 
conscious process, it is said to be psycholo- 
gically me‘diiite; so fur as it is detennined 
by conditions independent of previous con- 
scious process, it is said to be pf?yc]iologically 
immediate. The corresponding substantives 
are iininediaey and media cy. 

Speaking psychologically, careful analysis 
seems to show that no knowledge is purely 
immediate or purely mediate. All cognition 
is both immediately and mediately detennined. 
Immodiac}- is a elmracteristic belonging most 
conspicuously to the perception of external 
objeets or the appreht?nsion of subjectivo 
processes. But the immediacy is never pure 
immediacy; it is inextrieahly blended with 
the self-devcb pinent of mental process. The 
play of exteiiial impressions on the organs 
of sense eoiitrihutcs an element of immediacy 
to ail sense-perception. But this is only t*m» 
factor in the process. Prcvioi s experience 
also contributes to the result and det( rinim s 
its uatiiro. 1 raise my < ye8 from my boak 
and look out of the window. Theie on the 
grass I Bee a robin iiojqnng about. No pre- 
vious experience of mine could have enabled 
me to predict that a robin would present 
itself at this time and place. There is ifli 
immediacy in the (ognition which cannot l)e 
explained away. But critical 1 efle< tion shows 
that there is also a mediaev >vhicli is equally 
indispensable. It is owing to previous ex- 
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perieiice that I am able to diirtinguish and 
identify the object 1 call a robin, or even the 
red colour ot its breast. Even tlie shape and 
distance of things seen exist f(>r my coiiscious- 
iiess only as an outcome ol my previous mental 
development. Jbit can we not push our 
analysis further so as to extract from the 
total experience the immediate eloniont, the 
pure datum, and exbilut it in isolation 1 The 
attempt is worth making; but its value will 
be found in its failure, not in its success. 
The firsit ^tt'i> we must take is to pass from 
external to internal apprehension. In aseertiug 
the actual pi'iveiice ol* the external thing as 
such, there* is always an element of niediacy 
and a theoretical possibility of error. AVo 
maybe subject to au illusion or balliicination. 
In the p!iisuitv>f pure immediacy we must 
retire into the citadel of our own •fcelf* con- 
sciousness. I affiim not tliat there is a robin, 
but that I see or think I see one. But 
even this is not purely immediate knowledge. 
The mere appearance of a robin as contrasteil 
with the reality presupposes the idontiilca- 
tion of this object in distinction from others. 
Moreover, when I affirm that 1 see, or think I 
see, I inuht have learnt to dif'Criiniuato tlmse 
modes of consciousness which 1 call thinking 
and seeing from otlier modes of consciousness. 
Besides this, it is ini^iortant to note that 
‘ thinking ’ and ‘ seeing' mean more to some 
pei'ions than to others. They ineaii more to 
those who have studied and analysed these 
proc< sscB than to tliOi-e who have not, ju>t as 
the sight of a l ohin means more to a naturalist 
than to those who are not natuiaiists. But 
the fuller of nieaning pciccjjtion is, the larger 
is the part jilayed in it by intcipietation 
based on previous experience. This is a point 
of the utmost imj)oitiince. Tlie more purely' 
imine<Iii»te a cognition is, wiiether it be of 
mater iul th i ng.s or of sub jecti VC process, the more 
irn agre and empty it is, and the less value it 
ha.s for the system of knowledge as a wdiole. 
The attempt to discover an absolutely pure 
datum of consciousm ss, without psychological 
preconditions — a matter of fact which is pure 
and immediate — ends in the discovery of 
nothing at all, or of something quite insignih- 
caiit. The immediacy of internal cognition, 
like the immediacy of external perception, is 
valuable, not in itself, but because of its re- 
Irtion to the work of the mind. It i.s valu- 
able only in so far as it confums, modifies, 
con ects, or overthrows that body of inferences 
W'hich constitute the system of knowdedge as 
a whole. 


But if no knowledge is, in a psychological 
sense, purely immediate, we have still to in- 
quire if any is purely mediate. It will be 
granted that all knowledge psychologically 
presupposes data as its point of (j^parture 
which are not mere products of subjectiv (3 
process. But it may be said that, given certain 
data, we can evolve further knowledge Itoib 
lliem without the aid of fresh data. Given 
/.ho general constitution of' the number-series, 
we can deduce a multitude of ciuiseijuencea 
without any fin thor datum. This in true in 
the sense that no further datum is required 
wdiich is not contained in the conrtitutiou 
of the number-system it-'-elf. But the nature 
of this systt'in reveals itself gradually in the 
pioce.ss, and each new revelation may Ih) re- 
gardeil a.s a fresh clatum which we do not make, 
but find. We exercise subjective activity on 
the object, but tlie result depends on it, 
and not on us. In this sense all experience 
partakes of tbe itature of experiment, whether 
it Vpo trying the taste of a fruit, or fol- 
lowing the dialectical transitions in llegers 
logic. (O.F.S., J.M.B.) 

(2) Psychical or mental ; the immediacy or 
mediacy of an experience, either in a psycho- 
logical or in a logical sense, (i ) or (3), as it 
exists for the subject of that e.vperiejmo at 
the time at which it occurs. 

We may distinguish two forms, which may 
or may not coexist. The first has rererciice 
only to cognition as such. Psychical imme- 
diacy from this point of view consists in the 
ab.sence of con.scious inference, and mediacy 
consists in the presence of con.sciou.s inference. 
A cognition which is psyt hically immediate 
enters the coiiMjiousiiei^s of the subject without 
any recognition of its dopcmlencc on other 
cognitions. The second kind of psychical 
immediacy consists in the absence of reference, 
not to reasons for a belief, but to the psycho- 
logical conditions of the experience. For 
example, we usually accept ideas as they 
occur without inquiry into the mode in which 
tliey suggest each other by ti^ssociatioii : we 
are not continually asking — ‘ Wliat made me 
think of that 1 ' If we do ask this question, the 
occurrence of our ideas becomes psychically 
mediate in the second sen.se. (o.F.B.-»r.M.B.) 

The force of the distinction between (i) 
and (2) is seen in the cases of perception, 
&c., given under (1), in winch the psycho- 
logically mediate is taken to be (i.e« is, 
psychically) immediate. The dififerericd be- 
tween (1) hallucinatory and (2) strict sense 
illusions is that between the presence of (1) 
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psychical and (2) psycliolo^ical elements of 
immediacy* As is ?aul above, the i»sychically 
immediate is not always psychologically so ; 
and it is also true, though not so frequent, 
that psychologically immediate is not 
always psychically so. For instance, patho- 
logical emotions, due to ojganic causes, wliich 
the patient ‘justifies ' by the beliorin persecu- 
tion, possession, &c., have elements of psycho- 
logical, but not of psycliic, inim<;diacy. Cases, 
within the sphere of cognition are furnished 
by iiypnotic,and more clearly by post- hypnotic, 
or <lefcrred, suggestion. Cognitions of various 
sorts are ' immediate ’ suggestions in the 
psychological sense ; hut are ‘ accounted for,* 

‘ justifit?d,^ ‘ explained ' by the subject; that 
is, they are x>sychically mediate. 

The distinction between (1) and (2) is the 
general one between r.sycjuo and Psycuo- 
i.OGiCAii (q. v.). Cf. the two headings in 
the case of Analysis. It is important 
in this case, nutahly for ethics, the discus* 
eion of the iininedincy of ethical value being 
confused by the failure to uiake the di.s- 
tinctiim, a confusion which the use of the un- 
defined terms ‘derived’ and ‘ jininediate’ only 
accentiiales. Its epistemological value also 
]>ecomcs evident when one recalls the use of 
the m>tiou of iiniiiediacy as one of the Tksts 
(»F TxiiJ'J ir (q. v.), umh^r siieli phrasos as ‘ self- 
evideijco,’ ‘ direct intuition/ &c. it is dillicult 
to sec how mere xisychical immediacy to the 
individual — at its purest in sensation and in- 
tense feel i ng, t liat is, i j) iiiioctic oonsciou.'uess • - 
can be taken as a t(?st of validity in what is 
over-individual and absolute; lor it docs not 
even guarantee psychological immediacy. 
And even if it did, the question wouhl re- 
main as to whether immediacy in any form is 
not the j)m est sort of relativity. 

Kiiiit, while showing this fallacy in the 
case of the ideas of the reason, nevertheless 
makes similar use of the psychical immediacy 
of the jiractical reason. }Sj)encer s criticism 
of immed iiicy of la th .sorts — as being a function 
of race adaptation and not necessaiiJy avoid- 
ing, but to liiin requiring, an .agnostic j>o.sitioii 
— g<jes to show that the resort to ini mediae}’ 
in epistemology is everywhere futile. The 
latest reasoned apjaal to it is that of 
Pradley, who, like Kant, though for difi’erent 
reasons, fails to find comfort in the medi- 
ate. Tlie Faith Piiilosuphy (q-v.), down 
to its recent advocacy of the ‘ will to be- 
lieve/ always puts its trust in some data of 
psychical immediacy. Ultra-ratioimhsm or 
intellectualiam which deduces its absolute 


makes much appeal to mediucy, but is in tui n 
criticized by jiositivists for not going the 
wliole way. Cf. Ormond, Foundations of 
Kyiov?ledge, Pt. I. chap. iii. (J.M.B., G.F.8.) 

(3) Logical or epistein<dogical. From a 
logical or cpistem«fl‘ gical point of view a 
cognition is immediate when it reipiires no 
proof; and it is mediate when it requires 
pnmf. 

, I see au ink-pot before me on the table : I 
perceive it as having an existence distinct 
from and independent of my own existence, 
both bodily and mental. This cognition is 
psychologically mediate iiias-nuich as it is a pro- 
duct of previous mental process. Psycliically 
it is immediate, inasmuch as I am not aware, 
in the moment of pc^rception, of its depen- 
dence on grounds or reasons.*. But let some 
one question or deny tliat the ink-pot exists 
as I perceive it. I may then think it neces- 
sary to justify my perceptual judgment by 
assigning reasons for it. I may begin by 
tallying that the ink-j^ot exists in the manner 
I affirm, because 1 j^i iceive it as existing in 
this manner. This is to assign a jisychical 
fact as the logical ground of a phy^^icul fact. 
The doubter may tlieii [U’oceed to unmask the 
whole battery of 8 ubj' *‘tivc idi^alism, and 
bombard my j)osition. In tlie end 1 may find 
it necessary to develoj) a series of complicated 
arguments to i^tahlish what, in the first in- 
stance, came before consciousness as an imme- 
diate datum. In taking this course I admit 
that what was the psychically immediate 
datum really required justification by grounds 
and reasons. In other words, I admit that it 
is logically mediate. On the other hand, 
I might have adox>ted a different course. I 
might have resolutely refused to argue, atlirm- 
ing iliat the e^i^tence of the ink.-titnd is for 
me a self-evidcjit fact which requires no proof, 
and tliat all arguments to the contrary must, 
from the nature of the case, be irrelevant or 
norihensical. 1 should then I e maintaining 
that my j)erceptual judgment is logically im- 
mediate. Cf. l\NOWLii.nGE (in logic). 

Littraturei see Ei’isTEMOLOGy,and Biuiiog. 
B, I, d. (G.F.S., j.M.n.) 

Immediate Creation: see Ckkation. 

Immediate Inference : see Infej^knce. 

Immensity : see ATTuini TKs (of God). 

Immortality [Lat. in^morUilis, mortal]: 
Ger. IJnsterbliMeit ; Fr. iimuortahU ; ItaK 
immortulitiX The doctrine that the liumau 
soul suivives the death of the body, and is 
tile bearer of an endless life. 

Pelief in immortality, in some vague form 
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ot least, lias been a feature of most relij^ions, 
altl'oiigli it is perhaps only in Chiistianity 
that it lias become aJi assured conviction. In 
the Greek mysteries, notably the lileuhinian, 
it is taught ratlu*!* by implication than dog- 
nittfically. In philosophy it has played a pro- 
minent paii. Plato licld the doctrine and 
developed a number of pnxifs of ijnmortality, 
connecting it in bis eschatology with the pio- 
cesi' of UK tempsx'ciiosis. A ristotle’s doctrine of, 
the perishability of tbe passive intellect leaves 
the attitude of his philosophy towards personal 
immortality in doubt. Tl>e Stoics taught a 
doctrine of limited immortality. ^Kdiaeval 
tlioiight divided on Aristotelian grounds, tlie 
Arabians tending to deny, while the leading 
gehoolinen aftirmed, personal immortality. In 
modern tlioughtthe question became involved 
witb that of the substantiality ofHbe soul. 
On the sours knowledge of itself as a sub- 
stance .Meiidelssol ill's famous proof of i minor- ^ 
talify is founded. Kant refutes this proof by 
calling in question the presupposition on 
wliich it n sts — namely, the soul s ability to 
kn'‘W itself as a substance. Kant founds his 
own proof of imiuoitality on the demands of 
the moral reason. Since Kant the tendency 
has been gaining strength to rest the doctrine 
of immortality mainly on moral and aesthetic 
grounds, or on what Lolze calls con.^iderations 
of value. The mosi recent tendency is to 
grouiid the persistence of the individual soul 
in its I'clatiou to God on the Absolute. 

Litfrature: W. II. Algkb, A Crit. ITiht, 
of tho Doctrine of a Future Life (1871); 
W. E. CiiANNi.vG on Immortality, in Essays 
(1839); Plato, Phaedo, and the Apology; G. 
TiacHMpLLER, tiber die Unsterblichkeit d. 
Seele (1874); E. Aubot, Literature of tbe 
Doctrine of a Future Life; Lotze, Micro- 
cosm us ; Ingersoil Lects., by JAnE.s and 
ItOYCE. (A.T.O.) 

Immutability [Lat. in + mKtabilis, 
cliangeablej: Ger. Unverandfirlichkeit \ Fr. mi- 
mutahllite\ ( hangeleBsiiess. 

A theological term used to <lesignate the uttii- 
bule of changelessm ss iu the divine nature. 
See Attkibute (of ( »’od),and Absolute, ( j.m.b.) 

Impenetrability [I^it. in pemtrahilis, 
penetialdej : Gei’. U^^urMringlirhkeit] Fr. 
inii>hiHr(ihilite ; Ital. impenetrahiUtii. That 
piopeity of matter by virtue of which every 
portion or particle of it prevents any other 
ptirtion or particle fiom occupying the same 
space with itself at the same time. 

It is known by universal experience that, 
whenever the attempt is made to bring two 


masses of im^tter into the same position, an 
iriesistible force comes into play which pre- 
vents coinciilcnce. The masses witli \vhich we 
are most faiiiiliar, solid and liquid bodies, seem 
to us to Lave definite Voumlariey forming 
geometric surfaces ; and the force in question 
comes into play instantly when tw'o such 
sui faces are brought into contact. To this 
familiar fact tlie conception of the parts of 
matter in general, ho\v minute soever they 
may lie, as having extension in space and 
absolute impenetrability may be supjx>8ed 
due. But careful analysis does not justify 
tbe conclusion tkatthe pi o|)ci tji‘B of extern ion 
and impeiu trability grow out of tlie fact tliut 
the p.trts of matter have absolutely dcHnite 
[l oumlaries. Tbe really observed phcnoiui nuu 
is that of a repulsive force coming into play 
wlien two particles are brought into apparent 
coutact. W e may thercfori*, with 15 \>scovisch, 
abandon the idea of :i definite boundaiy to 
the parts of matter, and consider the latter 
as simple centres of attractive and repulsive 
forces ai ting at distances so minute us to elude 
our senses. 

fmpciKtrabilltv thus becomes a eec^mdary 
quality arising from an unlimited increase of 
tbo repulsive force as two centres are brought 
nearer together. (s.N.) 

Imperative : see Gategoiucal Impeha- 

TIVE. 

Imperative Idea or Conception^ also 
Insistent Idea: Ger. Zivtmi./ 8 v<yrtitdlun(j \ 
Fr. obsesMims, vmjmlmyns inkllertmUes ; Ital. 
idee roatte (or coart anti), osscadmu. An id(*a 
or train of thougiit whicli dominates or 
hat asses the indivulual in spite of his struggle 
to escape fi orn it and his recognition of its 
unreasonablencBS. 

Tlie imperative idea is not aDKLUSiON (q.v.) 
nor a Fixed Idea (q.v.), wdiich actually moulds 
the innividnars intelh'Ctual processes ; but it 
is rather an idiosyncrasy, the nature of wliich 
tlie vjetim fully recognizes but serins power- 
loFS to dispel. It is not a form of insanity, 
but seems associated wdth unstable or suscep- 
tible nervous conditions. The experience is 
a common one of being annoyed by the 
frequent occurrence of a word, a line of verse, 
a tiaiii of thought, a suggestion to say or do 
some triHiiig absurdity or impropriety; and 
the iiniwnitive idea is only the more marked 
and establislied form of such an idea or habit. 
It is related psyciiologically to conditions of 
I impairment or weakness of will (see Will, 

I diseases of); and tbe imperative idea may at 
times prevent or check normal action, or 
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iiicite to actiops wliich it is the purpose aiul 
policy of the individual to inhibit. I^xainples 
of inipt?rative ideas whicli affect both thought 
and action are : agoraphobia, the nervous dread 
of open ]^laceB; claustropliobia, the dread 
of shut-in places; arithnioraania, the im- 
pulse to count all sorts of objects and speculate 
uselessly and endlessly on iiuim rical l elations. 
Such tendencies as coprolalia, the impulse to 
use blasplieinous or obscene expressions ; and 
such habits of thought as constant speculation 
about intellectual trifles, fear of contamination 
in the slightest and most exuggcrat(?d forms, 
may come to dominate so much of the in- 
tellectual proces.sc8 as to approximate to a 
comlition of insanity. It is to be noted that 
these unwelcome hut insistent ideas (well 
charactoi ized by the German Zwangsvorst el- 
lung) often cause intense fear, wony, and 
anxiety. t*ven when tliey do not influence 
action ; tlio patient fears tliat he ma}- yield to 
certain iinpnlst'S, and inaintaina a struggle 
against a liahlt which he recognizes to he 
absurd, llather few of the imperative ideas 
are purely intellectual, most of them being 
ichited to morbid motor impulses. Those 
tliat are sensory may be rcganled as similar 
to ISynaksthksias (rj. V.) or Zwangseinplind- 
ungen, or the ineviiahle associatiiii of one 
sciii^ation with auotlier ; while those which 
are entirely motor become notljing more than 
eccentric liabits ; e.g. the trick oi feeling some 
obligation to toucli with a caim every post or 
tree, or some particular object on an accus- 
tomed walk. VVliat is coininon to all cases is 
a bondage or iinpulse wliicli the victim feels 
* to pur,"^uo a certain trivial or disagreeable 
line of thought, often associated with vocal 
utteranci*, or motor acts (and with c'lnotional 
distnrhanre, such as fear, anxiety), along with 
sanity in other respects' (Tnke). 

Literalure : art. Iinpeiative Ideas in 
Take's Diet, of Psychol. Mod., and literatnie 
theic ciietl ; Micklb, Obsessions and Ikjiset- 
ments, J. of ^lent. Sei. (1896), xlii. 691; 
Thomsen, Lehre von den Zwangsvorstellungen, 
Arch, f, Tsychiat., xxvii (1895) ; Kkaket- 
Ebing, Arch. f. Fsychiat. (1890), 68, 529 ff. ; 
Janet, Nevrosos et Idecs Fixes (1898); 
Tukk, in Brain (1894), xxii. 179-97 ; Jack- 
son (and otliers), in Brain (1895), 318-51. 
See also works of Magnan, Koch, Legeani)- 
BK-Saulle, and Mouselli, as citeti under 
Doubting Mania, and Degeneration, (j.j.) 

Imperceptible [Lat. in + perci}Hire, to 
perceive]: Ger. umnerklich; Vwimjperceptihle: 
Itah imp&rcettibile. Applied to stimulations 


or differences of stimulation which are too 
weak to be distinguished by consciousness. 

Such stimulations are said to be below the 
conscious TuKEsnoLD (9. v.), as those wliich 
are ‘least or just noticeable* are just above 
it. The discussion* as to whether there are 
sensations wliich are impeiccptible is not 
raised hero. Of. UNCON.scioijfi. (j.m.b., g.e.s.) 

Impersonal Judgment : see Piioi osi- 

*TION. 

Implicate and Implication : see Im- 
plicit ANn Exelicit. 

Implicit and Esqilicit 5 Ger. miiein- 
hegnfftm^ implicit (^Tmph'/iation)^ and a usdriick-- 
lick, explicit) Fr. implicitt {implication \ 
means also contradiction — th.e.) and caj- 
plicite ; Ital. implicito and explicito. That 
wliich is^ outwardly, definitery', or expressly 
iududod in any whole is explicit to the 
whole ; that which belongs to a whole but is 
not explicit is implicit to it. 

Infcrublo, na.scent or incipient, immanent, 
all present shades of meaning cx]>rossed in 
various contexts by implicit. That which 
is, especially logically, iin})Ueit is called an 
implicate or an implication. Both implicit 
and explicit are applicable in particular to 
wholes of meaning or intent. Cf. the next 
topic. (J.M.B.) 

Implicit (in logic). Said of nn element or 
character of a representalion, whether verbal 
or mental, w'hich is not contained in the re- 
presentation itself, hut which a])poars in the 
fetiictly It gical (not merely in the psycho- 
logical) anal}>i8 of that representation. 

Thus, when we ordinaiily think of some- 
thing, say the Antarctic continent, as real, 
we do not stop to reflect that every intelli 
gihle question about it admits of a true 
an.^^wer; l»ut when we logically analyse the 
meaning of reality, this result appears in tlio 
analysis. Consequently, only concepts, not 
percepts, can contain any implicit elements, 
since they alone are capable of logical analysis. 
An implicit contradiction, or coutradiction in 
adicetOj is one w hicli appears as. soon as the 
terms arc defined, irrespective of the pro- 
perties of their objects. Thus there is, 
strictly speaking, no iinplirit contradiction in 
the notion of a qiiadrilatcjal triangle, although 
it is impossible. But, owing to exaggeration, 
this would currently be said to involve nqj; 
merely an implicit, but an explicit contradic- 
tion, or contradiction in terms. 

Any proposition which neither requires the 
exclusion from nor the inclusion in the uni- 
verse of any state of facts or kind of object 
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t^xcept Buch as a given second proposition so 
excludes or requires to be included^ is im- 
plied in that second proposition in the logical 
sense of implication, no matter how different 
it may be in its point of view, or otherwise. 
It is a part of the meaning of tine copula ‘ is' 
employed in logical forms of proposition, that 
it expresses a transitive relation, so that 
wbutever inference from ths proposition wouhl 
be justified by tlie dictum de omm is implied' 
in the meaniog of the [iroposition. Nor could 
any rule be admitted as universally valid in 
formal logic, tiidess it were a part of the defini- 
tion of one of the symbols used in formal logic. 
Accordingly, whatever can be logically de- 
duced fiom' any proposition is implied in it; 
and conversely. Wlietlier what is imjdied 
will, or will not, be suggested by tlif contem- 
plation of the proposition is a (jiiestiou ofj 
pfivchology. All that concerns logic is, | 


sionimnus; Fr* tm^mssionisme ; Ital. 
sumiaffio, A school or tendency of art, in 
which the aim is to i*ecord or render the im- 


mediate and personal impressions received or 
felt by the artist. ^ 

The impression may be derived from an 
outer scene, <ir from inner expoiicnce. The 
media cojicernetl are chiefly those of painting, 
music, and literature. In painting, the tenn 
has meant more definitely the effort to portray 
the momentary effect produced by some aspect 
of nature, seen at once and as a whole, with- 
out details, but with no alteration of colour. 


An especially prominent phase of impres- 
.sioniht ])ainting has been the rendering of the 
effects of light, noialdy of snidight or air. 

In contrast with Idkalism (q.v.) in art, 
which emphas-izes meaning or Ext'kE{<sion 
( q.v ), imprc.ssionism requires that the aiiist 
should ulKstract himself from memory, seeing 


whether all the facts excluded and required only that which he looks upon, and that as for 
by the one proposition are among those so the first time. 

excluded or required by the other. (C.s.p.) It is distinguished from certain other 
Import [Lat. to carry] : Ger. phases of Ekat.isw (q.v.) and Naturajjsm 

Bedcuturig ; Fr. signification ; Ital. (cp v.) in art, in that its aim is to present 

imjyorlanza, significatn. Import is almost not a litoral transcript of nature, hut the 
synonymous >vith signification or meaning. It imf>re^>ioii or emotion which nature givc.s to 
is tlierefore used in logic as equivalent to Com- the artist. It is opposed also to forinaliBiu 
PRKHENSION (q. V.), e.g. ill the case of notions, (see Eohm, in aesthetics). This shows itself 
In refennee to judgment, import must he in painting and drawing by emphasizing 
taken to mean the piecise thought- relation ‘ values/ or light and sliade effects in mass, 
which is asserted, positively or negatively, in rather than accuiate delineation, and in music 
the judgment. Cf. Jupgment. (b.A.) by the ])resentation of a series of tone-colour 

Impregnation : see FERTfUZATiox. effects instead of the (hfvelopuieiit of a theme. 

Impression [Lat. Ger. Ein- In literature, impressionisni aims to tell its 

druck\ Fr. iraj session \ Jtal. iinj/rrssione. story hy'^ a sei ie.s of vivid picturt‘6, and in 

(i) Used by Iliune to designate experiences criticism to record the critieV impression as 
of the peiceptual onler as coiitrasted with immediately fedf, with no attempt at analysis 
Mdeas ' (fai/»ter revived impressions). or objective evaluation. 

(2) The p]iy.‘‘i(jlogi» aJ proce.sB of slimulation The term eaine into use in connection with 

apart from the coire6|X)ndixig sensation whicli the paintings of E. Manet an.l otiiers, which 

it arouses. were eNhil)ited in Paris in the seventies. 

(3) In sociology: soraetinie.9 used for Con- Altijough <lisowin'd by the school itself, wljich 

STRAiNT (q v.). (J.M.R., G.F.S.) prefeir4'd to he known as that of the ‘ Inde- 

Impression (aesthetic). The efl'ect pro- pendents,' it has passed into general u.sc and 
duced hy the intrinsic qualities of an ae.stliet 5 c has been extended to other arts. It is useful 
object, as di^tingui.‘^hed from its exiuession or to indicate an aspect of tlie work of many 
suggestion of a meaning pointing beyond itself, artists who are not in)p»vssjonists in a narrow 
For example, tlie impief-eion of a straight sense. 8uch, among painters, were Corot and 
line as compared with that of a curve, and Millet; nrnong writers, Hterne and Keats; 
the impr‘(»ssion of ertlier of these as compared among musicians, Wagner and Grieg. 

^;ith tlie expression of a face, wdiose features Lit*rature\ Muthjeu, Hist, of Mod. Paint- 
ehanced to contain both (cf. Santayaim, Tlyi ing, ii. chap, xxxiii ; Lecomte, L'Art Impres- 
Bense of Beauty, 1896). See Impres- sionniste (1892) ; Duhantt, La riou voile pein- 
siontsm. (J.B.A.) ture (1876); Oubet, Les peintres impres- 

Impressionism [Lat. impressio, from in+ sionnistes (1879) ; Huysmans, L'Art modeime 
prenUre, to press in or upon]: 0 or. Imp res- (1892); Wedmobe, in Fortn. Rev., Jan., 1883; 
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T. Chit.p, Art and Criticism (1892), 70 fF,, 
162 ff. ; The Desire of Beauty (1892), chap, 
ix; Art J., xlv, 28, 103; Quart.. Bev.,clxxxv. 
173; Blackwood’s Mag., clxiii. 630; Fbancis 
Bate, ^lie Naturalistic School of Painting 
(2nd ed., 1887). (J.H.T.) 

Impulse [Lat. from imjpellere^ 

to impel]; Oer. Tru^\ Fr. imputsion) Itai. 
impi(ho. A conation in bo far as it operates 
through its intrinsic strength, 5 ndependentl;y* 
of the general system of mental life. Action 
on impulse is contrasted with action due to 
deliberation. As a typical instance of impulse 
we may refer to Ihe motor tendencies con- 
nected with a Fixed Idea (q. v.) Sec also the 
next topic. 

In the experience which has heen called 
the ‘fascination of a pre(‘i[)ice/ the idea of 
throwing oneself over the edge into the 
depths below aciyiiires an insistent vivacity, 
wdiicli may lead to its realization, though 
the w'hi»lo organized system of our mental 
life is up in arms to resist it. Animal 
cravingB, such as that for drink or opium, 
may opiTate in a similar w-ay. In gtoieral 
the activity of tin? lower animals is impulsive; 
for in them conative tendencies do not seem 
to be co-ordinated and .suboidinated in an or- 
ganized system of motives. Tbo mental pro- 
cesses oi tlio lower animals arc mainly of tbo 
perceptual type. But when eomcious life i> 
mainly perceptual, the several trains of 1 
activity wliieh coinp<ise it are rclativoly dis- 
connected witli each other. Each aiises out 
of the circumstances of the pre.sent moment, 
instead of being part <»f a general plan of life. 
On the other hand, in the delilierate action 
peculiarly cbiiiacteristic of human beings, 
the imjailse arising from the eiivumstances 
of tin* jmesent is brought into relaticm with 
a geiuTal systfMu of eiuls, and i.s repressed, 
streiigtlieneil, or modified aceoidingly. 

It will he seen that impulsiveness is a 
relative conception. Any coniition m^iy be I 
regarded as having a certain .strength of its 
ow^n, and also in otlier circumstances us form- 
ing part of a mental system. 

A spi’cial case of impulse is tlie so-called 
lySTINCT - VKEIJNG (fj.V.), tllC COliatlOli of 
rising strength, before its expenditure in an 
instinctive action. Tlie term is useful as 
marking otV this class of impulses, and so pre- 
venting the use of the term Instinct (q v.) 
for impulse. 

Tlie use of the woixl as n technical term is 
modern. There is a confusing variety ot 
defiuitioDS. ^ A conation initiated and fused 


wdtii a fet?ling of craving, in view of some 
object of sense -perception or imagination, 
with a tendency to discharge in a complicated 
form of purposel'ul movements’ (Ladd, Psjjchol, 
Dfiscrip. awl Krplan,^ 592). ‘An emotional 
state which tends to express itself in external 
movements of the body of such a eharacter 
that their result is tlie increase of a pre- 
existing pleasure or the removal of a pre- 
existing pain. Consciousness of the result 
previous to its occuritmce is not wnplied’ 
(Wundt, Grumhvije d. phpsiol, Psychol. ^ ii. 
410). Our dofmition attenipts to give the 
common eleim^ut in the varying usages, It is 
also in accordance with popular usage. 

Liferatvre : see the textbooks of psychology; 
also BlHLlOG. G, 2, S, (G.F.S.-J.M.D.) 

Impulse (abnormal). An itbnurinal impulse 
appears in mental disordeis as an impairment 
of the will, ow ing to wliicb the transition from 
thought to aclioii is too Mulden and too little 
eontmlled. An uncontrollable impulse is thus 
a state of th iective inhibition, W'bicli is often 
a cliaracteristic factor in mania, in excited 
nielancbolia. and in the first stage of general 
Parat.ybis (q. v.). 

Clouston and others speak of certain cases 
in which this is the dominant symptom, as 
impulsive insanity. Homicidal and suicidal 
impulse, do.^'tr net ive impulses, tlie unconscious 
acts of an epileptic are types of pathological 
impukes. It is customary also to include 
under impukc the feeling of a marked ten- 
dem-y towards an action even w’hen control 
takes place. The morbid impidse which 
many normal persons feel to tlirow^ tb(‘mselves 
from a height or to commit some glaring 
impropriety are of this type. In many such 
cases the intcllectuMl aspi ct i.s more prominent, 
autl they become akin ti> cases of Phobia (q.v.) 
and Mania (<j.v,). Such an impulse also re- 
sembles the Imperative Idea (q.v.). (j.j.) 

Imputation (in lawO [Lat. impitfare, 
to impute]: Ger. ^urechnunjii Fr. impu- 
tfftion^ I tab imputazione. The attribution 
io a particular person of legal responsibility 
for au jict ; it is properly used only of free 
actions ami theij' natural conbequencos (see 
Wollf’s Inst, chap. i. § 3). 

lmputatii>u is also used by civilians to 
signify an appropiiation oi‘ payments whore 
there are several delits and enough is not 
piid to satisfy all. (S.K.bT) 

Imputation (in theology). The doctrine 
(i) of the attribution of the guilt of Adam’s sm 
to his pi'stcrity; (2) ot tin*, attribution of the 
merit of Christ’s righteousness to believers. 
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It is generally agreed that iinputation is a 
foreiifiic terra, and that the transfer of guilt 
and merit is to be understood legally and not 
morally. The attempt to rationalize the puta- 
tive act has developed great divergences of 
view, ranging from extreme Augustin! anism on 
the one hand to Pelagiiinism on the other. 
On the question of the iinputation of Christ’s 
rigliteousness, if we leave out of view the 
moral theory of the Atonement as practically 
denying iinputation, there is substantial 
agreement that tlie tri«nsfer re^ts on a sub- 
stitutionary act of free grace on the part of 
Christ. 

Literature: SchAfp, Creeds of Christen- 
dom; Fishkr, Imputation; Doknfr, Oc.-ch. 
d. Protestantischen Theob, ii ; KnwAKi»8, The 
Great Doctrine- of Original Sin; Stevens, 
TMie Pauline Theol. ; C. Hodge, Bib. itopertory, 
July, 1830, 1831; October, 1839. (a.t.o.) 

In and for itself: see Hegel's Ter- 
minology, Glos.-ary, *Aii und fiir Sich,' and 
'An Sich,' and Kant’s Terminology, Glos- 
sary, ‘ Ding an 8ich.' 

In esse, in intellectn, in re [Lat.]. 
ExprcNSsions denoting difiVront forms of 
Reality and Existence (q v.). See also 
Latin and Scholastic Terminology, 
‘ Ksse,' and 'Reulitas.* (j.m.b.) 

In posse [Lat.]: see Potential and 
Potentiality. 

Inability (in theology) [Lat. in ^kahilis, 
nianageablej : Ger. fJnzuLirujlivhlritj Fr. m/’G- 
padte{l>)] inability. The want r.f jXAver 
to do the will or to obey tbc law of God this 
want of power l«eing either nutuial, arising 
from the lack of capacity, or moral, arising 
from the absene** of di.spr sition, 

Man’>‘ inability is ordinarily regarded as 
an effect of the Fall. Jn early Cluistian 
thought tiie opposite poles are found in Pehi- 
gianism, which denies inaliility, and Augus- 
limani.sm, which as.'^erts it in a radical 
scuise. Tn mediaeval theology the doctiine of 
Aquinas is icpresentative, who aftirms man’s 
moral power to will and desire tlie g<x»d, but 
denies his ability to n alize it without divine 
help. In modern theology a les.s ladical dif- 
ference sepal iitesC’alvinism from Armiiiijinism. 
Among Calvini.sts the old school adheres to 
the do( trine of Augustine, while the new 
school denies uatuial inaldlity and as^eristliat 
hian could do good if he would. Arminianisra 
diflers from old -school Calvinism in assert- 
ing gracious ability; that is, man’s power to 
(•o-operato wdth divine grace in his own 
salvation. 


Literature: C. Hodg®, System. Theol., 
ii. 257-77'; Hodgson, New Divinity exa- 
mined, Brit. Quart. Rev., July. 1867; 
New Englander (1868), 486-90, 496-9, 511, 
553- /' U-T.O.) 

Inattention [Lat. iriatteMif ^ : Qer. 
Unaufmerksamkeit] Fr. inattention\ Ital. 
disattenzione, A relative term denoting 
more or leas absence of attention to a par- 
ticular object when attention is normally 
possible. It includes the moi*e restiicted 
terms Abstraction, Distraction, and Ab- 
sent-mindedness. G.F.S.) 

Incantation : see Magic. 

Incapacity [Lat. in -f ca^acitaa^ ability 
to contain): Ger. Disj^ositionsunfdhiykeit; 
Fr, incajiacite; Ital. inca^xicltd. Inability 
arising from mental disease. 

It raises an imp udaiit practical question, 
especially in relation to legal or testamentary 
riglits. Technically, the question is one which 
the laws and courts decide; and while a con- 
siderable change of opinion has taken place 
in recent years, and some attempt has been 
made to retuincile legal practice with medical 
views, the queslion of incapacity must alw^ays 
be somewhat arbitrarily ilccitled. The ques- 
tion is not so broad as lliat of general n 
sibility for one’s action; but in lioth cases a 
knowledge of the distinction hetween right 
and wrong, an aiqireiiation of the }vrol>ahlc 
consequences of one’s action, and an aVulity 
to resist undue influence on the part of others 
are usually regarded as the niost essential 
requisites. The absence of these powers 
would be regarded as an indication of in- 
capacity. 

Literature: Maudsley, Rcsponsihility in 
Mental Disease (1874); Clevenger, Med. 
Jurisprudence, ii. (1898); DelbkL'ck, Ge- 
riclith Psycho- Pa tliol. (1897)^ (J.a.) 

Incarnation [Lat. fn + caro, flesh j : Gt?r. 
Fleisch- (or Mensch-ywerdung) Ywincarrift- 
tion\%, Ital. inearnazione. The assumption 
by Deity of mortal (gcinTally human) form. 
In Christian theology, the doctrine of the 
union of divine and huniau nature in the 
person of Jesus (dirist. Cf. Spiritism. 

The belief that the gods assume mortal 
form is imliedded in the religious traditions 
of most nations. AVlietlier or not some form 
of this belief is essential to religion, it is 
certainly true that in piv cisdy those religions 
that are most spiritual ^locs it hold the most 
prominent am) central place. The Chi'istian 
conception of the Incarnation has tended to 
vary acconiing as the greater emphasis has 



INCIPIENT — INCREASING RETURN 

l>eefi placed ou tbe humanity or the Divinity is a difference between two statements either 
of C’lirist, but all Christian creeds a^ree in difficult or impossible to reconcile with the 
affirming that in him the Divine Word has credibility of both. It is said to be negative 
Bomebow become flesh. if one assertion omits an inseparable part 

Literaiyure: Dokneb, Hist, of the Doctrine of the fact stated in another; as when one 
of Christ, &c. (Gcr. and Kng.); B. F. West- witness testifies that A pointe(l a pistol at 2 ?, 
CJOTT, The Incarnation anti Our Common and another that A shot at B, It is positive 
Life, 7(1894); textbooks of systematic* theo- if one asserts what the other denies. But 
logy. (A.T.O.) even then it may often be conciliable (vertrag- 

Incipient : see Nascent, lic b); that is, may not prove that either 

Inclination [Lat. indinatio] : Ger. Sdg- statement is in other 1 espects untrustworthy. 
ung] Fr. ■inclmution^ Ital. incU- See Bachmarin, §§ 214 ff‘. 

nazioney tenJenta. (i) Used loosely in the ‘ Inconsiste nt ' is applied to an assertion, or 
general sense of ArpETENrE (q. v.). (2) A hypoiln^sis, wliich either in itself, or in copula- 

disposition to act on considerations of jiersonal tioii with HJiother [proposition witli which it 
ease or pleaBUH\ In tliis sense, inclination is is said to lie inconsistent, might l>e known to 
often contrastvMl with duty. (j.m.b.— g.e.s.) be false by a man devoid of all information 

luclttaion (in logic) : see Suboudination'. except ti>e meanings of the w’<prds used and 
Incoherence [Lat. in 4* cohiereaH, stick- their syntax, 
ing togethc! I : hicoliorenz, Verwirrt]trM\ iiiconsiwtciit differs from contradictory 

Fr. incoin'rence; Ital. incoer&nza. Want of (see ( /ontbapjctiox) in being restrifited 
orderly connection in thought and speech : usually to propositions, expressed or implied, 
it thus implies an abeyance of the voluntary and also in not implying that the ialsity 
selecting and co-ordinating processes of the arises from a relation of negation. ‘ That is 
iTiteiligeiice, and a ccmseiiueiit exposure of Johii’aud is Paul' aie inconsistent, but 
the train of ideas to the caprices of the im- hardly contradictory. Moreover, contradictory 
agination or to accidental association. is also used in a peculiar sense in foi iual logic. 

Incolierence tlius liocomes cliaracteristic, Cf. Opposition. (c.s.p.) 

and somewhat perinaiiently so, of certain types Inco-ordination [Lat. in -h co>, to- 
of mania and of dementia; it appe ars as a gether, + to arrautre j : Ger. Unko- 

transitory state in tiie <lelirium of disease, ordiniprthejt (d/t/.riV): Fi*. incooniinaBmi 
in tiie effect of p!=«ychic poisons (see Psychic {afa:ine); Ital, incoord inaziinie. Lack of 

Kvfkcts of Dnuos). in dreaming. Ac. It is 
ini]Huiant psychologically as showing thnt 
consi:-tent, rational thouglit is a sidective 
process controlled by the Idghest coiticMl 
centres while the several factors and mate- 
rials of such thought may be present in a less 
developed process controlled by a lower range Return (q. v.). 

or level of centres. (J.J.) Tl»e increa.sing profit when we enlarge tbe 

Income: soi: Earnings. output of a factory is often contrasted with 

Incompatible. Not Ch>MPATlBLE (q. v.). the diminishing profit when we attempt to do 
Incomprehensible: see Gompbehension; the same thing on a farm ; and some writers 
Sind for relation to inconceivable s\ud** Un- ssvy that the factory is subject to a Isiw of 
KNGWABTiF. SCO the Utter topic. increasing return which contrasts with the 

Inconceivable and Inconceivability: law of dimini.shing return that prevails iu 
see Unknowaht.k, and Tests of Thuto. agriculture. We quote two different but not 
Inconceivableness (of the contrary) : see ctmflicting views of the subject from MarsbalPs 
Universal Postueate. Principhs of Econotnics and from Hadley's 

♦ Inconsistency ( Lat. in -f con + sisterey to Economics. 

stand]: Ger. ‘An incitjase of capital and labour leads 

Ital. incompeUibiUtit. The relation between two generally to an improved organization ; andt 
assertions which cannot be true at once, though therefore in those industries which are not 
it may not bo a direct contradu tion ; as engaged in raising raw produce it generally 
between a statement of items ami a statement gives a return increased more than in pro- 
of their total. Cf. Consistency. portion; and further, this improved organiza- 

A logical discrepancy, ou the other baud, tion tends to diminish or even override any 
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ability or defective ability to control move- 
ments and to combine them into orderly, use- 
ful, ami purposive actions, See Ataxia. 

Increasing Return : Ger. steigmde Pro- 
duhihdtdt \ Fr. lol des dehoucJth; Ifal. ^>7*0- 
doUf erescentc. The converse of Diminisiiing 
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increased resistance which nature may offer 
to I'aising increased amounts of raw produce. 
If the actions of the laws of increasing and 
diminishing returns are balanced, we have 
the law of constant return^ and an increased 
produce is obtained by labour and hacrifice 
just in proportion' (Marehall). 

‘With a given amount of fixed capita), 
whether invested in agriculture or in manu- 
fiictures, any increase of output diminishes 
the charges on siich capital per unit of pro- 
duct. The mrrent expensee per unit of 
product do not thus tend to diminish, but 
rather to increa.se. Whetber witli an increase 
of output the gain from fuller use of fixed 
capital outweighs the loss from increa^ed 
current expenses, depends chiefly on the 
degree to which tlie fixed ca|Atal was 
previously utilized. If it was not fully 
utilized, we shall see the plienomena of in- 1 
creasing return ; if it was already fully 
utilized, we shall see those of diminishing | 
leturii. The appaK'iit contrast between 
agriculture and niauufaotuiTS in tins respect 
is cbiorty due to the fact that population 
habitually approaches a limit set by the arts 
of food procluctiou, so that its agricultmal 
improvements are alwa\s employed nearly to 
the limit of profitable output ; while in maim- i 
factures there is no such necessary increase 
of demand, and fixed capital is often quite 
inadequately employed ’ (lla<lley). (A.T.rr.) 

Increment [ Lat. maymi 7 itma^ increase]: 
Ger. (l) Zunahnui] Fr. (t) incremmt ] Ital. 
incretnento. anmenJo. (i) In jisyeliophysics : 
relative increase in aimmnt of stimulatioh. 
It is expressed as a fiin titmal part of the 
stimnlution existing before the increase is 
made. 

(2) In mathenmtics : equivalent to an 
Infinitesimal (q. v.) increase. (j.m.b.) 

Indefinite: see Lmjnite (notion of, ad 
fin.), Quantity (in logic), and Detebminate 
( in biology). 

Indemnity (in law) [Lat. indemnis, from 
in davinuniy hurt): (icr. EntscUiidiguny^ 
hidemnitdt] Fr. indemnite e \iz.\, indennita. 
(i) What is given by or due from one in be- 
half of whom another acts, to make the latter 
go(;d for any consequent loss. An obligation 
to iudeirinify is implied in favour of agents 
Und suieties. Indemnity against mere lia- 
bility to loss can be claimed only under an 
express contract. 

(2) Compensation for losses or expenses for 
whiqli the paity making it is or agrees to 
be hlfld responsible, as e. g. a war indemnity. 


Act of Indemnify: a statute or sovereign 
decree absolving from its penalties certain 
persons or classes of persons who have trans- 
gressed the law. (s.B.B.) 

Independence [Lat. in ^ de prnd«r<?, 
to hang] : Ger. IJnahhangigkeAt ; Fr, in- 
depmdance; Ital. indipendmza, (i) Two 
subjects are indejiendent in so far as the f)Os- 
^session of any character by the one does not 
require nor prevent the posses.sion of any 
character by the other, unless these characters 
are ilirecfly or indirectly relative to the other 
individual. 

{2) Two events are independent if either 
is equally probable whether the other takes 
place or not. (C.8.P.) 

(3) See Fbekoom (pditical). 

Indeterminism [Lat. indete/rminatio]: 
Ger. JndHerminimius ; Fr. indHerminiame ; 
Ital. indetermini smo. (i) The theory ac- 
cording to which mental change or de- 
velopment cannot in all cases be fully 
accouiittal for by pre-existing psychological 
or external conditions. Of Detekmi nation 
(mental). (clf.s.-j.m.h.) 

(2) 'fhe extreme form of the free-will tlieory. 
It represents volition as, to tome extent or 
in certain circiiinstancc.s, independent of the 
strength of motivi s, or as its^elf deterinining 
which motive shall be the strongest. S<*e 
Fbeedom, and Wii.L. 

The term indcteriniriism (2) is given to 
mark the opposition to the tlieory of the 
complete causal conn ectt'd ness of' mcitive and 
vulii ion, commonly call' d DETT!:»i\nNis.M (q.v.). 
It describes bi*Kt what is also called ‘ liberty 
of iiiditfVrence,’ and is delined by Windel- 
band {Hist, of Philos., 11 . i. 16, 194, Eng. 
trans.) as ‘ a choic(‘ between different possi- 
bilities that is determined by no causes.' 
But upholtleis of free will u iially deny that 
their theoiy can be correctly described as in- 
detcmiinism. Thus Kant (/iVAV/., Erstes Stiick, 
Eub fin. ; Werhe^ ed, Hartenstein, vi. 144 n., 
Abbott's trails., n.) say.*^ : ‘Freedom does 
not consist in the contingency of the action 
(that it is not determined by reasons at all), 
that is, not in indeterminism (that it must 
be equally possible for God to do good or evil, 
if his action is to be called free), but in 
absolute spontaneity.' Calderwood {IJandb, 
of Mor, Philos,, 182, loth ed.) says : ‘ In the 
Jiistory of philosophy there are no thinkers 
to l>e classified under the latter designation 
[indeterminists].' The term is, however, used 
by W. James to describe his own view (ac- 
cepted on extra-psychological grounds) that 
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the causal couiicctiou of psychical phenomena 
is not complete, and leaves room for an un- 
determined clioice of will {Princ* of PsycJtol.^ 
i'* 573) J further allows that this 

theory \)f ‘ indeterminism is rij^htly de- 
scribed as meaning chance * ( Will to Beliet^e, 
1 59). ^ ^ ^ (W.11.S.) 

Index (in craniometry) [Lat. index^ from 
indicare, to point out] : G<‘r. Index ; Fr. 
dice ; Ital. indice. The relatioii of two diinen- 
sions of the skull to one another. 

The most important index is the cephalic, 
which (if one neglects detailed differences in 
the mode of measurement) may be described 
by the formula : 

Maximum ti'inisverse diameter x too 

Maxiiuu]!! uiiteru-posteiior diameter 



B, the figures on the left side, represents n hraohy- 
cepliaiic skull with length 17*^ uim., breadth 156 niii)., 
or eephalio index of 88’ i. In this skull the orbital 
index was 87>5 and the nasal index was 49*1. A, the 
fij^ures on the right, represents a dolichoce{iha 1 ic »kuU 
of length 204 mm., breadth 143 min., or cephalic 
index of 70*1. In this skull the orbital index was 
87 -i, the nasal index 42. Upper and side of 

skulls of long and round barrow races : alter Haddon. 

liOng-lieadcd skulls in whicli this index is 
75 ami under are called d(.iIichocephalic ; those 
with an index of 77 * 7^5 to 80 00 are mesuti- 
cephalic; index 8o*oi to 83*33, sub-brachyce- 
phalic ; index 83*34 and abi.'ve, brachyci’idialic 
(.Bruea). Jloughly spealung, tlio index 80 : 100 
is that of a medium skull (inosocephalie), 
while the index 75 : 100 is quite a long skull 
(doUcho-). and tlie index 85:100 quite a short 
skull (brachy-) (Ibr variations in these terms, 
&c., see references cited under Cuamomktey). 
Of other indices the following may be men- 


tioned as most frequently emp]f»yed. The ver- 
tical index, or relation of maximum height to 
length of head [B, Bg to Gl, O in the figure 
under (’ii.\niomktbt), varies from 69 to 78 ; 
the facial index, whicli is the ratio of the 
widtii of the face (iiorizontal distance between 
the two zygomatic arches) to the heiglit of 
the face, and varies from 61 to 73 (see also 
Facial Anolk); the nasal index, 01 proportion 
of length to width of nosi*, fi oin below 48 : roo 
to above 53 : 100 ; orbital index, or ratio of 
height to width, from below 84 : 100 to above 
S9 : 100. If the breadth of the head is ex- 
pressed in tt*rms of the height, we should 
have a transverse vertical index (86 : 104), 
and Ro on. 

Liferatnre: art. Indices# in Diet. d’An- 
t!iro})ol.^ .Maxouvujek, Anii»'e Psychol., v. 
(1899) 65 ^ review of recent work); tlie 
refirenccB under CiiANiOMKTttY. Of. ahso 
Bjiain, IV^. (j.j.) 

Index (in exact logic). A sign, or repic- 
sentation, which refers to its object not so 
miicli because of any similarity or analogy 
with it, nor because it is associated with 
general characters wliich that oliject happens 
to possess, as because it is in dynamical (includ- 
ing spatiul) connection both wiili the indi- 
vidiml object, on the one hand, and with the 
seiifses or memory of the person for whom it 
serves as a sign, on the otlier hand. 

No matter of fact can be statid without 
the use of some sign serving as an index. If 
.^4 says to />’, ‘ Tlicn* is a tire,' B will ask, 
‘Where]' Thereupon A is forced to res(.>rt 
to an index, even if he only means somewhere 
in the real universe, past and iViture, Other- 
wise, lie has only said that there is such an 
idea as lire, whicli wuuld give no infijima- 
tion, since unless it were known already, tlic 
word ‘fire' would be unintoll igible. If A 
points liis finger to the lire, his linger is 
dynamically connected with the fire, as much 
as if a self-acting fire-ahum had diiectly 
turned it in that direction; while it also 
forces the eyes of B to turn that way, his 
attention to be riveted upon it, and his 
under>tanding to recognize that his question 
is answered. If ds reply is, ‘AV it hi 11 a 
thousand yards of here,' the word • here ' is an 
index ; for it has pieciscly the same torcc as 
if he had pointed energetically to the grounfi 
between him and B. Moreover, the word 
‘yard,* though it stands for an object of a 
general class, is indiicctly indexicnl, since 
the yard-sticks themselves are signs of the 
Parliamentary Standard, and that, not because 
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tbey have similar qualities, for all the perti- 
nent properties of a small bar are, as far as 
we can perceive, the same as those of a large 
one, but because each of them has been, 
actually or virtually, carried to the prototype 
and subjected to certain dyimniical operations, 
while the nssociational compulsion calls up in 
our minds, when we see one of them, various 
experiences, and brings us to regard them as 
related to somctliing fixed in length, though 
we may not have reflected that tliat standard 
is a material bar. The above consideiations 
might’ lead the reader to suppose that indices 
have exedusivo reference to objects of experi- 
ence, and that there would bo no use for 
them in pure mathematics, dealing, as it does, 
wdtli ideal crcatiojis, without regard to whether 
they are anywhere realized or not. ^But the 
imaginary constructions of the mathematician, 
and even dreams, so firr approximate to reality 
us to have a certain degice of fixity, in conse- 
quence of which they can be recognized and 
identified as individuals. In short, there is 
a degenerate form of observation which is 
directed to the creations of our own minds — 
using the word obstjrvation in its full sense 
as implying some degree of fixity and quasi- 
reality in the. object to which it endeavoui-s 
to conform. Accordingly, we find that imliccs 
are absolutely indispensable in mathematics ; 
and until this truth w’as comprehended, all 
efforts to reduce to rule the logic of triadic 
and higher relations failed ; wliile as soon 
as it was once gnisped the problem was 
solved, Tlie ordinary letters of algebra 
that present no pcculiaiities ar <3 indices. 
Bo also are tlie letters A , B, C, &c., attached 
to H geometrical figure. Lawyers and otiiers 
who have to state a complicated aflair with 
precision have recourse to letters to distinguish 
individuals. Letters so used are merely 
improved relative pionouiis. Thus, wdiile 
demonstrative and personal pronouns are, as 
ordinarily used, ‘ genuine indices,’ relative 
pronouns are ‘ degenerate indices ’ ; for though 
they may, accidentally and indirectly, refer to 
existing things, they directly refer, and need 
only refer, to the images in the mind which 
previous words have created. 

Indices may be distinguished from other 
signs, or reprefrentatioiis, liy three character- 
illtic marks : first, that they have no signi- 1 
Scant resemblance to their objects ; second, ! 
that they retcr to individuals, single unite, 
single collections of units, or single contiuua; 
third, that th»3y direct the attention to their 
objects by blind compulsion. But it would 


I be diiHcuIt, if not impossible, to instance an 
[absolutely pure index, or to find any sign 
! absolutely devoid of the indoxi<'al quality. 
Psychologically, the action of indices depends 
I upon association by contiguity, and ftot upon 
association by reseinblarue or upon intel- 
lectual operations. See Peirce, in Proc. Am^r, 
Acad. Arts and Set., vii. 294 (May 14, 
J867). (C.S.P.) 

Index Number: Ger. fndexxakl; Fr. (Eng. 
term ill use) ; Ital. nuniero-^mdice* A figure 
calculated to show the relative level of prices 
in a cei tain year as compared with that in pre- 
ceding years. ifO that we may know whether 
prices in general have risen or fallen. 

The index numbers of Kconotnht^ which 
were the first calculated, consisted of simple 
additions of prices of a number of articles 
I for successive years. An imjiroveinent was 
made wdien these numbers were reduced to 
a percentage basis, some one year which is 
taken as the basis of comparison being given 
the index number 100. A still further im- 
provement was made by taking, instead of 
an aritliiiit-tical average of prices, a ‘ weighted’ 
average of pric».*s. wliich considers the relative 
amounts of the lUfferent articles used in trade 
or consumption. 

Literature. : principally in the economic 
journals. The chief authorities on tin? subject 
are Saueriikck and Lortbuku. (a.t.ii.) 

India (philosophy and religion in); see 
Orikntal PinnOHopuT (India). 

Indictment (Med. Lat. indktare, to de- 
clare J : Ger. Anhluije\ Fr, accusatior/i, juge- 
ment (to indict, meitre quelqu^un m jnge 7 n<mf?j , 
Ital. accum, ( i) A formal charge of crime. 

(2) III English and American law: a written 
cliaige of crime or mi.' demeanour, presenteil to 
a court for prosecution, by a grand jury. It 
is drawn up by the prosecuting officer, and at 
that stage is termed <i bill of indictment. If 
the grand jury arc satisfied tliat there is 
probable cause jfor supporting it, their fonunan 
imiorses it as ‘ a true bill,’ and returns it to 
court, whereupon it becomes an indictment. 
The party accused is then entitled to trial 
before a petit jury. 

The grand jury is an English institution 
for the protection of the individual against 
unjust prosei^ution. In cases of grave crimes 
most American constitutions require the 
return of an indictment before the accused 
can be brought to trial. (E(.ls.B.) 

IndifferenoeTLat. tn 4* different : 

Ger. Ohiehgultigfceit ; Fr. acfUinymt (^indiffe^ 
rmce; Ital. indiffermza, (x) The state of 
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mind in which a mental object, although two contras-ted sense or other qualities, which 
noticed or thought of, fails to excite furthei* are supposed to <Iepc*nd on the same sort of 
interest for its own sake. stimulation, is experienced: as the iinlifference 

The state of indifference is ascribed to the point i)n the scale of temperature, of hedonic 
subject, and the adject ive indifferent is tone, &c. 

applied '^)oth to the agent and to the object The indifference point as thus defined is, 
or thought. The indilference thus defined with the threshold, much discussed; many 
may refer to mere intellectual intereHt, to holding tl»at l»otli are merely conceptions 
interest leading to voluntary determination, convenient for the purposes of g)apliic repre- 
or to the determination of a moral attitud^ sentation, and in no sense psychological values, 
(see the next topic). On this view, the iiulifference point of tem- 

(2) Emotional neutrality or lack of excite- perature is simply no teinpeiotui e sensation, 
ment or of affection of any sort. For this the not a point on a scale of re:il sensjition values: 
term neutral is to be preferred. Of. In- and the attcmjjt to establish threshoUis for 
niFt’KKENCia Point. positive heat-values and positive cohl-valuos 

Indiflfereiice (moral). That which is out- itself shows this: for the part of the curve 
side the application of moral law, and without between the two tliresholds W'oubl be a 
tendency to promote or retard moral ends, is distance, not a point, aiaUAve should have 
said to be morally iiiditferent and to have the two seif^iiti*>n cui vos, one for eacli quality, 
quality of moral indilforcnce. not at all connected with each other. This 

Actions neither required nor forbidden ie empliasizcd by the relative cbaiacter of the 
the moral law, or which do not affect morality, THBE.siionD (q. v.). (j.M.n., o.r.s.) 

are called morally indifferent. TJie doctrijie Indirect (iii logic) : see Proof, Keasomng 
of ‘things iiidiff<Mcnt ’ (»(W</)o/m) arose in the (inference), and Sym.ooism. 

Stoic school. Owing <0 the alirupt opposition Indirect Selection; see Organic (or 
of * good ’ and ‘ bud,' a largo cla.^s of objects Inijirect) Ski fction. 

wvue »t first; regarded as indiiferent. Put Indirect Vision : Ger. indirektes Sfhm; 
witbin this clas^, thieo sub-clas.^^es c.»mc to j Fr. vuiem imlirecM] Itnl. vfiftone ind’mtta. 
be distingui^ht*d : tljiiigs to be ineforred | Visual pere ption of objects when the regard 
because they ladped tlie life according to is directed to s-onietldng ebse. (.r.w.n.) 

nature ; things to be avoided beeaiise tiiey- ln<lire(‘t vision tabes ])lncc with the peri- 

bindtTed it; ajid things indifferent in the pheral p^rtiojis of tlui retina. It differs from 
narrower sense. The conception of things central vision in three ways : (i) the power 

indith icnt is, according to Kant, extra- ! of space disc riinination of the retina falls off 

mural. | rajiddly outside uf the fovea — more rapidly 

Literature', CjoEun, AciuL, ii., De Fin. iii. ; .above and helow than in a horizontal diiection; 
15, 16; /eilfi{, Philos, d. Grieclicn, III. i j(2) after the eye has suffered ada])tat:oii 

259 tf. (3rd ed.) ; Kant, Jlelig., Krstes Stuck | (regeneration of the visual purple), all lights, 

(Werke, ed. Hartenstein, vi. 116); A nnoxx, i except those near either end of the speelruni, 
KantV Theory of Etldes, 329 (3vd ed,). (’W.r.s.) appear .surprisingly brighter wdien ijulireetly 
Indifference (in philc sopliy), (i) The view'eil than when tln-ir imagos lalj or 
principle of ^io(ac/>rY>a, eominon to the Stoics, near the fuvea ; (3) the colour sensitiveness 

(bnies, and Sceptics of Gieece, that all is of the retina alters from the centre outwards, 

indifferent save vijtue and vice, which alone Tlie innermost or paraecntial zone is entiiely 
have absolute value. See Schools of Greece siuisitivc to colour; tlien follows a zone of red- 
(Gynics), Stoicism, and ScErncTSM ; cf. also green blindness; tbe outermost zone is wlmlly 
IxEi.AiiviTY OF Knowleikje. colour-ldind. C-f. Sanford, ('ourae in IJ.cier, 

(2) The view of corlabi scholastics (e. g. PsachoK^ expts. 117 b, 13^, 137. r6i. 

Adelard of Path) that a tiling i.s iinliffi rcntly Early experiiuonts on peri}>lieiMl colour 
an individual or a uiiiverhal according to the vision were made by Clerk Maxwell and 

Woiuow in 1870. Hess* results (^Arch, f, 
OjLfhal,, XXXV. iv. i IV., i899)s]iow' tliat tbe 
red and gicen wliich do not change coloflr 
before becoming invisible, in the middle zone, 
are llerings fundamental red and green. 
V. Kries has recently found that tlie »lisfci ibii- 
tion of brightness in the s2)ectrum of tbe outer- 
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point of view. (.t.xM.r.) 

Indifference Point : Oer. InfVJfere'nz- 
jmnki, SullpunM; Fr. <!' imlifference ; 

Ital. punto d indifferenza, Tlie theoretical 
zero or point of transitioji on a scale of positive 
and negative valius; applied in psychology 
to the theoretical point at which neitlier of 
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most zone, with bright adaptation, is that of 
the noi-mal B])ectnim {Zeitaofk, f. Psychol,, xv, 
1897, 247). The fact, as it stands, is thought 
to tell against Heriug's theory. Cf. Pukkinjk 
Phenomenon, and Vision. (b.b.t.-c.l.f.) 

Literature : on the general topic, Exneb. 
Arch. f. Ophtbal., xxxii. i, 2338’. (1886) ; 
A. E. Pick, Pflugers Arcli., xliii. 441 IF. 
(1888); Kirschmann, Philos. Stud., V. 447 ff. 
(1889), viii. 592 if. (189 ); Hkring, Arch. f. 
Ophthal., XXXV. 4, 63 ff. (1889), xxxvi. i, 
264 (1890); Ffliiger’s Arch., xlvii. 417 ff. 
(1890) ; A. Pick, Plliiger’s Arch., xlvii. 
274 ff. (1890) ; Hermann's Handh. d. 
Physiol., iii. i, 206 ff. ; Aubekt, Physiol. 
Optik, 495, 539 ff., 585 ff.; Physiol, d. Netz- 
liaut, 89 ff., 1 16 ff. ; Helmhoj.tz, Physiol. 
Optik (2ud ed.), 2^55 ff, 268, 372 ff, ; IIoiiBEN, 
Arch. f. Oplithal., xxiii. 40 ff. ; v.«»Khik.s, 
Zeitsch. f. Psychol, ix. 81 ff ; Arch. \\ Oph- 
tha!., xlii. 3, 95 ff. ; Zeitsch. f. Psychol, xv. 
247 ff. ; Luckey, Amer. J. of Psychol, vi. 
489(1; Guillery, Zeitsch. f. Psychol, xii. 
243 ff.; Williams, J. of Amer. Med, Assoc. 
(1898), xxxi. 767 ; Hellpach, Phil a. Stud., 
XV, 524 ff. For illusions of form in indirect 
vision see Sanfori), Course in Exper. Psychol, 
expt. 172; for the indirect perception of 
movement, ibid., expt. 224. (e.b.t.-<!.l.f,) 

Xndisceniibles (])ri7iciple of sameness of) 
[Lat. inducemihiliSf indistiiiguishaVdc] : Ger. 
U winter schiedbaren; h'v, tn*liseernahlea ; Itul 
in liacemibili, Lcihnit/. maintained this prin- 
ciple, i.e. that no two inoiiMds — in general, 
no two things in the universe — are exactly 
alike, else they would he Jiut two, but one 
{Monadoloyie, 9; Aouveaux Penau, ii. 27, 
1 - 3 )- 

Tliis jmncijdum identitatu iTuHscernihilwm 
was a characteristic clement in the Leihnitziun 
view of tlie world (Falckenherg, Hist, of Mod. I 
Philos.^ 278-80). Similar views have been 
lield by other thiukei s, ancient and modern I 
(the Stoics, Ucl)erweg, IJint. of Philos.^ i. 196 ; 
Giordano Bi-uiio). See Likeness, and J.>if-i 
FERENCK ; anti cf. Individual. (A.c.A.Jr.) 

Individual [Lat. individuus^ undivided]: 
Ger. (j, 3) elnzeln {Kesen, &c.), (2, indi' 
vid'Uell (adj.), /ndividuum (n.) ; F r. indivUluel ' 
(iidj.), iridividu (n.) ; Ital individnale (adj.), 
ivdividuo (jj.). (i) A single being, as dis- 

tinct cither from a collection of beings or from 
tke logical object of the general concejit; a 
uni<^ue being ; a being at least nuiiierically 
distinct from all other beings. (2) A being 
that cannot be divided into parts to which 
the name of this being will ajjply. Thus a 


general name applies to a class of objects 
which can be divided into classes, to any one 
of which the class-name con still be applied, 
as Frenchnien, Germans, or Russians are all 
equally Europeans. But the name of an 
individual being, as for instance Socrates, 
cannot l>e applied to any of the parts, such 
as the hand or foot, into which iSocrates can 
be divided. (3) An indejxjiuleiit, separable 
jK'ing, capable of existing alone. (4) In ethics : 
a person, an individual as opposed to a cor- 
pi.ration or a collection of men, or to a social 
group or 01 gani/.ation of any kind. 

The ctmeopt of the individual is at once one 
of the most familiar and the inotrt difficult 
Ijoth in the world of common sense and in 
the world of pViilosophy. Tliat the beings 
wliieh are to be found in the world, whether 
inanimate ohjecls or living beings, whether 
material or mental, are individuals, i. e. are 
distinct, singular, aiul unique, is a matter of 
common belief and repoit. But wliut con- 
stitutes individuality, or what is the principle 
of iiidividuatiun, bus been a matter of con- 
troversy both within the realm of s^Kicial 
science and from the point of view of logical 
and metaphysical definition. 

In logic the individual is 0]*pt»8ed to the 
various kinds of universal concepts and classes, 
as, for example, to genus or species, or pro- 
4)erty, or accident. In psychology it has been 
frequently asserted that individual objects are 
the immediate objects of our perceptive ex- 
perience ; so that it has been frequently main- 
tained, as sufficiently defining the nature of an 
individual being, that an individual is any 
object perceived by the mind as an extetnal 
or as a real object. Frmn this point of view 
the idea of individuality as a character of 
beings is derived directly from e.vperience, 
and is irreducible to simpler ideas. As 
against this view, it has been ii’iaintainod that 
the direct olqect of our perccptnul experience 
is always a series or com] d ex of definable or 
indefinal’Ic qualities, cliarattert, relations, 
and bebaviours of objects. Thus wc observe 
iliut an orange is coloured, is round, is of 
a given weight, is in given relation-s to other 
ohsej vedol)jects,as for instance lying on aplate. 
But to observe these charactera, however 
great their number and complexity, is still to 
observe chai actor s tliat might be shared by 
other oranges, ami frequently by other objects, 
so that it seeniB as if the individuality of the 
object were precisely what we least directly 
perceive. In case of individual persons, it is 
plain that we mean by personal identity a 
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character which could never be made the 
object of any simple perceptive act ; and in 
general the cemcept of individual being, in 
the various special sciences, as well as in 
metaphysical inquiry, shows many characters 
that canpot be derived from mere perception 
in any case. It is somewhat easier to regard 
the idea of individuidity as an ultimate and 
indennable idea, without giving any ground 
whatever, in experience or in aiiiiculate 
thought, for our overwhelming assurance thai 
the objects with which we deal are individuals. 
Nevertheless, this way of treating the problem 
would be merely an abandonment of tho 
question as insoluble ; and accordingly we 
find in the history of thought a considerable 
numbt'r of eiforts to define what has been 
called the principle of individuation. Such 
(‘ffoits have also played a part in the defini- 
tions of the individual that have been framed 
to meet the exigencies at various special 
ti mes. 

The prohlera of the nature of individuality 
is first reached in Kuroj)ean philoso]>hy as the 
result of those ctTorts at the delinltion of the 
logical method whieh assume definite form 
in t!ie Bocratic, Platonic, and Aristotelian 
doctrines. The I’latouic ideas were beings 
supposed expressly to correspond to our 
general conce|»tions. A discussion of the 
nature of these iiicas, and of their relations 
to one onotluT ami to the world of facts, of 
sense, and of ordinary experience, made pro- I 
(uinent tho question : Wliat is meant hy an 
individual 1 The proMcm in question is very 
explicit in the mind of Aristotle, though it 
cannot be said that he gave any very explicit 
solution of the questions that he himself 
raiseii. According to Aristotle, all beings in 
the universe arc imlividnals, and uiiiver.sals 
have being only as realized in individual 
entities. On the other hand, science, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, is necessarily concerned with 
the universal, that is, with the laws and the 
ideal general characters possessed b;* facts. 
And yet, accoiding to Aristotle, science 
undci takes to know being. Thus arises the 
iamiliar paradox of the Aristotelian system, 
that just that character of facts which science 
best knows is not tliat cliaracter which con- 
stitutes the ti ne b(‘iiig of anything, since this 
true being is individual, and what science 
knows is univiusal. As the principle ol 
individuation, Aiistotle is not explicit, except I 
in the case where he is speaking of obviously 
corporeal entities, when he upon occasion 
says that their material aspect is that which 


constitutes the individuality of any one being; 
while what he calls the form or general nature 
is common to many individuals. 

The problem of the definition of the indi- 
vidual became prominent in the philosophy of 
the (.'hristian Church in tho Middle Ages, 
especially owing .to the importance which 
etliical individuality had acquired inChristian 
doctrine, ami in cousr‘quence of the rtdation 
of individuality to the doctrine of the Trinity. 
In the early ages of scholastic philosophy, the 
discussion regarding the nature of uuiversals 
was especial iy j)roininent, while from the 
age of Thomas Aquinas onwards, scholastic 
philosophy made especially important the 
prijicijde of individuation and the nature 
of individuality. Here it was a classic 
Thomistic doctrine tliat, in the realm of 
nature, matter is the indivkluating ])rinciple, 
so that the purely incorporeal entities, such 
as the angels, could be individuated only by 
their forfu, and so that consequently, as the 
well-know^n Thomistic theory maintained, two 
angels of the same species do not exist. The 
ethical individuals in the human world, 
according to Thomas, are genuine individuals, 
but tljey are individuated primarily by the 
diifereiit bodies to wdiich tlie souls belong, so 
that when absent from tlie body, tVie soul, 
between death and the judgment, would be 
imlividuated by reason of \vl>at Thomas calls 
its inclinatio to a particular corportal em- 
b'idiment. Sin indinatio which at the resurrec- 
tion would be met by the presence of the 
glorified body of tlie saved or of the equally 
permanent material oiganization of the lost. 
To the Thomistic theory, Duns Bcotus opposed 
the doctrine tliat a special form, called by 
him the haecceitanj is responsible for the 
individuation of evriy being, corporeal or 
incori>oreal. This hieccdtaSy dillercnt in 
each individual, is sometiiing that is said to 
be ‘ fused with the common nature,' in such 
wise that the doctrine of Duns Scotus especi- 
ally lays stress ujion tho fact that the differ- 
ence bet\veen individual beings is a real and 
ultimate, n on-corporeal, but not necessarily 
indescribable, cliaiacter of each btdng — a 
character which a higher type of intelligence 
than our own may be able to appreciate, 
altliough it is admitted by Duns Bcotus that 
this chaiacter is indefinable for our own 
human intellect. 

In the philosopliy of Leibnitz an effort* is 
made to solve the problem of the individual 
by the famous princijde of the identity of 
ifi'iiscernibles. According to this principle 
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it 18 impassible that two individuals in the 
universe could be precisely alike. And the 
unlikeness between individuals is always of 
an essentially describable or intelligible 
character. Were two individuals in all 
respects pi’ecist ly alike, so that whatevor was 
predicated of one was true of the other, 
these two individuals would be facto 
identical, and diffeienco of individuality 
means dilh rence of quality or character. 

Tost- K antian thought, during the idealistic 
]?erial, ^aid most stress upon the definition of 
the ego, or of the ethical and episteanological 
person, and dealt with the ]»ro])lein of indi- 
viduality mainly in this ca8i\ isew in this 
period of thought, therefore, especially after I 
Kant's theory of the unity of self-eoiisciouem ss, 
are the Fichf ean and SchrlJingean attempts to 
define the latioils between a finite in^dividual 
and the ab, solute ego. New is also the Hege- 
lian definition of the individual as ‘the unity 
of the univeisfvl and the particul;»r.* In other 
words, Hegel held that when a universal law 
or principle, of the tyj^e that he defined as 
the Begritf, g< ts a coin|>K‘te development and 
expression, in respect of all the particular or 
specific aspects which the nature of this 
Begrifl* involves, such total expression of a 
universal law' is as such an individual beint*', 
so that tli(} problem w^itll regard to the 
individual Incomes identical w'ith the problem 
as to the way in wliich universal [uincijdeB 
can find comjdete or wholly satisfying ex- 
pression in nature or in mind, or in general 
in expel' ience. 

Since the close of the idealistic period the 
piohh m of the individual has i rceived discus- 
sion t^sjjccially from three points of view. | 
In the first jilacc, in malcrn psycijology and | 
epistemology, efforts liave been 'made to deal! 
afresh witli the problems of the nature of 
individualit}' in its most general form. Tijc 
most funiiJiarof Ihete eHoits is one not wholly 
unknown to earlier thought, very plainly 
stated by Schojienbuuor, and frequently de- 
veloped in recent works — an effort to make 
time and space the essential principles of 
individuation, to define tlie primary individual 
object as that which is in a given place/, andj 
at a given time, and to make tlie other forms 
of individuality derivable from this priimu*y 
form of the idea by means of vaiious associa- 
tioiis Iw^tween time and space, localisation, and 
thli various other characters possessed by 
moral or other types of individuals. The 
second point of view from which the problem 
has been discussed has been that of the 


biological sciences, and of the related branches 
of intjuiry. Into these discussions this is not 
the place to go. The third point of view with 
regard to tlie iinlividual has been that 
suggested by the et Ideal problem of the rights 
of the individual as a person, aiiifl of his 
relations to the social order. The revolt 
against certain eighteenth-century doctrines 
; concerning the rights and position of the 
individual man lias led to a number of forms 
'of socialism and cf ethical uuivcrwilism, 
wdiich have made light of the liislorical 
importance and of the moral value of the 
individual man. A fiequcnt reaction against 
these very tendericies has led to a reussertion 
of individualism, which has been associated, 
with various more or less novel efforts to 
restate the definition of tlie ethical in- 
dividual. 

If we survey the problem of the iudividuid 
apart from its history, it is easy to see that 
tlie quej>tion hsis seveial dirriinct forme, which 
may indeed he ultimately conmeted, but 
which are usually presented to our attention 
In quite dilfereiit regions of inquiry. Amongst 
the sciences niatlKieaties is prominent in 
dvaliiig ^^ith individual objects and systems 
of individual objects, which as artificial 
creatures of detinitiou, or as very simple 
abstractions from our experience of space, 
ought apparently to be topics of easy and 
final agreement. Yet regarding the nature 
of all these forms of mathematical indivi- 
duality considerable dilfereuce of opinion 
has existed amongst ijuitlicmaiicfil experts. 
Examples of matltematical entities tliat appear 
more or less obviously as indiviiluals are the 
I unit in arithinetic, the point in geometry, 

1 the line, when regarded as an elementary 
concept ill some forms of geome trical investi- 
i gation, and several other cases of objects 
which are regardi^d as the eleiaents of given 
mathematical systems. Tlie question of the 
individuality, or at any rate of the singularity 
of sucK objects us tpace and time, viewed in 
their wlioh ness, has inleiested the iiiathema- 
ticians as well as the philosophers. In 
theoretical natural .science, such concepts as 
the modern concept of energy, when compared 
with the usual concepts of matter, may well 
intro<luce the question whether recent theory 
is not really as much concerned with the 
problem whether universals exist, or whe ther 
individuals alone are real, as was ever 
scholastic doctrine. For energy as usually 
described appears to be an entity whose 
individuation is altogether problematic, and 
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whose known character seems to be entirely 
of universal type. In the biological sciences 
the problem us to the living individual 
introduces entirely different questions and 
interests; and the problems of ethical indivi- 
duiility belong to fctill another realm of a 
decidedly special character. Finally, the 
problem of the ultimate place of the catt^goi y 
of individuality in the world at large remains 
a.^ an issue for general metaphysics. It is, 
nevertheless, a fair quebtion for philosophica? 
inquiry wln tlier all tl ese so various problems 
are not really much more closely coniif cted 
tliaiithey seem, and whetiier a fii.al definition 
wliicli will hold for ail forms of indiviiliiality 
may not y«. t be discovered. ( f . Identity 
(inflividnal). 

Literature: the classic scholastic view of 
the prohlem is to he found in St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Summa Thcologioa, P. i, passim — 
ill particular, Q. xxx. art. iv ; Q. xxix. arts, 
i, iii, and iv; Q. 1 . art. iv; Q. Ixxvi. art. ii. 
DirNS Sco'ius, in liis cornmentary upon the 
Sentential, in the first half of the sixth 
volume of his collected works (Loudon ed. of 
1639), disc usses the problem of individuality 
in connection M'iili his Angelology. See, 
in paiticular, 374 ff., 403 ff., 487 ff. 
SuAKKZ, in his Disputationes metaphysicae, 
sums up the scholastic opinions on the whole 
range of the problem in Disp. v ; l)e unitate 
individual!, ciusque principio. Father Mar* 
PER, in his Metaphysic of the School, i. 208- 
90, reviews the samo issues at length. Sec 
also the youthful dissertation of Leiunitz, 
De prineijdo Individuationis, and his later 
discussions of the piobleni, in particular in the 
Nouv. Kss., Lib. II. chap, xxvii, Hegkl treats 
our problem, in connection with the theory 
of univci’sals, at the outlet of the third part 
of his Logik. SciiOPK.NUAUKR fj equently, hut 
always suinmarily, di.s<‘usses the jirinciple of 
individuation. For a collection of the passages 
in Schvipenhauer sec FbAuenstadt, Schopeii- 
haiier Lexikon, i. 351. Amongst recAit dis- 
cussions that of SiGWAHT, Ix)gik, Th. III. 
Abschn. TI. § 78, may be mentioned. ItoYOK 
has treated tiie topic at length in The Con- 
ception of Goil, 217-322, and in The World 
aud the Individual ; see also Ormond, Fiuin- 
dalions of Knowledge. Pt. 11 . chap, xii. (j.r.) 

Individual (in biology) : a single Organ- 
ism (q.v., in biology). (j.m.b.) 

Individual (in logic) [as a technical 
term of logic, individuum first appears in 
Boethius, iu a translation from Victorinus, 
no doubt of dtofjiov, a word used by Plato 


{SophiMea, 229 D) lor an indivisible species, 
and by Aristotle, often in the same sente, 
but occasionally for an individual. Of coui'se 
the physical and mathematicjil senses of the 
w’ord were earlier. Aristotle/s usual term for 
iiu livid uals is ra mO* €KafTTa, Lat. ainyulariu^ 
Eng. sinynlars. ] 'Used in logic in two closely 
connecte!l senses, (i) According to the more 
formal of these an individual is an object (or 
teim) not only aclually detenuinate in respect 
to having or wanting each general character 
and ntit both having and wanting aiw, but is 
neces.silated by its mode of being to be so 
detenniiiate. Sec Particular (in logu;). 

[ This definition docs not prevent two distinct 
I individuals from being precisely similar, since 
! they may l>cdibtinguisl]ed by tlirir hecccities or 
determinations not of a genei a) izable nature); 
so that JL4<iib!utz* princii>lc oT indiscernibles is 
not invtdved in this (lefinition. Although the 
principles of contradiction andexcluded middle 
may be regarded as together constituting the 
definition of the relation expressed by ‘not/ 
yet they also imply tbit whatever exists 
consists of individuals. This, however, does 
not seem to be an identical proposition or 
necessity of thought; for Kant's Law of 
Specifictttion {KriL d. reihen Ve^'nunft^ ist ed., 
656 ; 2ud ed., 684 ; but it is requisite to road 
the whole sccliou to understand his meaning), 

! which has been widely accepted, treats logical 
quantity as a continuum in KanFs sense, i. e. 
that every i>art of which is composed of parts. 
Though this law is only regulative, it is 
supposed to be demanded by reason, and its 
wide acceptance as bo demanded is a strong 
argument in favour of the conceivability of 
a woj’ld without individual.^ in the sense of 
the definition now considered. Besides, since 
it is not in the nature of concepts adetjuately 
to define individuals, it would seem that a 
world from which they were eliminated would 
only be the more intelligible. A new discus- 
sion of the matter, on a level with modern 
nuitbcmatical thought and wdth exact logic, is 
a de.sideratum. A highly important coutril»u- 
tion is wntained in Schroder a Loyiky iii, 
Vorles. 10. Wiiat Scotus says in Mety 

VII. 9, xiii and xv) i.s woi th consideration. 

(2) Another definiticui wbich avoids the 
above difficulties is that an individual is 
something which reacts. That is to say, it 
docs leact against some things, and is ^f 
such a nature that it might react, or have 
reacted, against my will. 

This is the stoical definition of a reality ; 
but since the Stoics were individualistic 
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uoinJnnlists, this rather favours the satis- 
factorinoss of the definition than otherwise. 
It may he objected that it is unintelligible ; 
but in the sense in which this is true, it is 
a merit, since an individual is unintelligible 
in that sense. It is a brute fact that the | 
moon exists, and all explanations suppose | 
the existence of that same matter. That | 
exi.stenec is unintelligible in the sense in | 
wbicb the definition is so. That is to say, | 
a reaction may he experienced, hut it cannot i 
be con<u*ived in its cliai acter of a reaction ; | 
for that element evaporates from every general 
idea. According to tliis definition, that vvbicb 
alone immediately presents it&elf as an indi- 
vidual is a reaction against the will. But 
everything whos • identity consists in a con- 
tinnily of reactions will be a single logical 
individual. Thtts any portion of ^)ace, so 
far as it can he regarded as reacting, is for 
logic a single individual; its spatial exten- 
sion is no objection. With this definition 
there is no difficulty about the truth that 
wl Kit ever exists is individual, since existence 
(not reality) and individuality are essenti- 
ally the same thing; and wliatever fulfils 
the present definition oijually fulfils the 
fonner definition by virtue of the principles 
of contradiction and excluded middle, re- 
garded as mere definitions of the relation 
expressed by * not.’ As for the principle of 
indiscernibles, if two iiidivhlual tilings are 
exactly alike in all other respevts, they must, 
according to this definition, differ in their 
spatial relations, since space is nothing but 
the intuitional prcj^entatioii of tlie conditions 
of reaction, or of some of them. But there 
will be no logical hindrance to two tilings 
being exactly alike in all other n spects; and 
if they are never so, that is a pliysical law. not 
a necess-ity of logic. This second defini- 
tion, tlierefore, seems to be the preferable 
one. Cf. Pab'j JciJLAK (in logic). (c.s.p.) 

Individual (social). (i) A single human 
bidng. (2) Hence, by development of tlie ideas 
of separateness and com ph tern ss, a human 
being in a marked cbgrec d i Here n tinted from 
others: a centic of social influences. 

The history of the concept individual is 
iiTijH>rtji].t both in psychology and in sociology. 
The indiviiiuid has been conceived as iiulept n- 
deiit of aj»d antecedent to society, as con chit ive 
witli society, and as dcpendcjit on and created 
by society. All of these corci'ptions are pre- 
Bcnted in Aristotle's Politics, where the dis- 
tinctions are matle that in genesis individual 
and society are inseparable, that in will and 


conduct the individual is independent or free^ 
while in moral perfection ho is created by the 
state. The political philosophy of Hobbes* 
De Corpore Politico assumes the antecedent 
complctenes.s and sufficiency of the individuab 
Modern psycliology and sociology defionstrato 
the intcrdepcmlerice of individual and society 
(cf. Baldwin, Social arid Eth. Intctpret), See 
also IXDl V 1 DU AX.ISM. (F.H , 0 .) 

Individual Psychology: Qer. Individual- 
^payohologu ; Fr.psge/i’jlogie individv^Ue ; Itnl. 
psicologia individuals. That dt partment of 
psychology which investigates the psycho- 
logical individual considered asditferent from 
others, i.e. having for its subject-matter 
psNcliological variations among individuals. 

Particular questions on which work has been 
done are: (i) the psychology of TempivKA- 
MKNT (q. Y.) ; (2) of lueiitiil Type (4. v.)j (3) 
of inentfil differences of the sexes (see Sexual 
CiiAKACTEiis); (4) of Gknius (q. V.) ; (5) of 
mental Hkkkct (tp v., also special types of 
ilefect); (6) of tiie Criminal (q.v., also 
Ckiminology); (7) of classes, professions, &c., 
considered as basted upon imlividual differ- 
ences. Cf, VABIATIONAL PSYC'HOl IHjy. 

Liifrraiuye : Bjbijoo. G, 1, lists, sub 
verbo, in tlie Psychological Index, 1 fl’.; Binkt 
and IIknri, .\iiiieo Psychol., ii. (1896) 41 1 
(a rismne and e.\ portion) ; Dii.tuky, Silzber. 
Akad.Wiss. Berlin (1896), 295. (j.m.il, g .1'\. s .) 

Individual Selection : fh r. Personal- 
selektion (Weismann) ; Fr. sHfcMmi eutre in- 
dividus (Y.D.), selection indlridudle (better 
than pprsonnelU — J, A. Thomson); Ital. aelc- 
zione individiiale. The survival of the in- 
dividual organism or aniinal under the opera- 
tion of Natukau Sklkctjon (<|.v.), as dis- 
tinguislied from the survival of parts, cells, 
germinal elements, &c. (cf. IntuA-selkctiok), 
ivhich arc supposed to be stdected by an ana- 
logous method. » 

This rendering of Weismann's Personal- 
seJektion for the original Darwinian view of 
the strvival of tln‘ individual — for which, 
moreover, it was earlier used — is better than 
tlie literal translation ‘ persoiuil selection.* 
Pn^onal selection suggests * conscious selec- 
tion ' by a person, and it is better to reserve 
it for that. See Selection, (j.m.b., c.Ll.m.) 

Individnalism : Ger. IndimdvAiliBmua ; 
Fr. tmUvidualisrne ; Htil, indiiddualisvno, (i) 
exclusive or excessive regard for self- 
iiiteiest. 

(2) The doctrine that the pursuit of self- 
interest and the exei cise of individual initia- 
tive should be little or not at all restrained 
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by the state, and that the fum tions of ;yovt*Mi- 
inent t$houl(ii be reduced to the lowetst possible 
terms. 

Definition (2) is a product of the thought 
of the middle of the 1 9th century. The views 
of Beiithani, Kicardo, and the elder Mill 
were derived largely from Adam Smith and 
the French Eiicyclojiedists, and they found 
complete formulation in J, S. Mill s Liharty 
and vSpeuccr's Social Statics, These worhs 
reiuaiii the standaid defence of individualitm, 
which differs from anarchism in recogui/ing 
the rightfuliiess of government to mainiiiin 
order and to enforce equality of lil>erty. In 
his later work Spencer defends individualism 
on the ground that individual initial! ve is a 
normal and stale action, in most instances an 
artificial factor in social evolution. The views 
opposed to individualism ai e classed together 
under the term Sociat.ism (q.v.). (F.ii.G.) 

Individualistic : Oer. Mivuluali^sitsch ; 
Fr. individual} Ital. mdivtdtuilit*flco. (i) 
111 sociology : apjHied to theories which advo- i 
cate or iiiqily iNinvinuAUsM (q. v,). (j.M.n.) j 

(2) Tn ethics: a|»j»lied to those theories j 
which derive tlie moial ideal or standard fromj 
the nnlun — desires or conscience — of the 
indivi<iiia] man. 

All lV»rms of Fhouuf.amsm, as well as the 
Mokaj. St’.NSF theory of ethics, and mu&t forms 
of iNTUiTioMitsM aie thus iudividuiilistic (see 
those teriiiH and Ethical Thkohiks). The 
chief dilliciilty of such theories lies in bring- 
ing out the grounds and place of social duty. 
Of. 8orlcy. Sfh, of chaps, ii-iv. (w.iLS.) 

Individuality: Ger,(i) Einz^lhit, (2, 3) 
huUvidualiiiJt ; Fr. individiudite ; Ital. in- 
dividualitit, (i) Tlie quality or cliaracter 
heloiJging to an iudividaal, as single. (2) 
The ethical qualities or dignity properly per- 
taining to an individual. (3) In case of 
character, the qualities which espocially dis- 
tinguish one individual person from another. 
See Individual, and Identity (the different 
topics). 

Individuation : see Individual, and 

I DJENTiT Y ( i ml i V id ual ). 

Indivisibility : see Diviriwi.ity. 

Induction [Lat. inductio, fi om m -f ducere^ 
to lead ; a wonl applied hy Cicero — and pro- 
bably first by liim, as Quinctilian seems to 
tbink— to transfer Aristotle's /Traywyv]: Gir. 
Induction ] Fr. induHio-n; Ital. induzione. 
{ I ) Inference from part icular cases to a general 
conclusion. See Inferenck, and Krasuning. 

(2) The method of procedure known as 
inductive reasoning, which makes large or 


exclusive use of inductive inference. See 
JiAroNiAN Method, and Scientific Method. 

The two forms of inductive infertuce 
generally distinguished are ‘perfect* and 
‘imperfect.’ In the former the conclusion 
rests upon confirmatory knowledge of all the 
cases which this general conclusion covers ; in 
the latter, tlie comlnsion covers eases which 
have not been actually experienced. * Simple * 
or ‘raw* induction by simple enumeration 
\intIuctio per eminirrotioium dinpliceiri) is 
also distinguished from critical or luetjiodical 
induction, whiih is inductive imdhod criticized 
and organized for the i»urpo.ses of research. 
Tliis latter takes cognizance of the proportion 
of positive t(^ negative cases, of variations of 
all sorts, of partial and compoaiul results, and 
makes use of hypothesis ami experimentation. 

In th<^ history of iiiductk^i the names of 
Ari.stotle, Bacon, and Mill are eminent. 
Arbi otic made the ideal of induction ifnayu>yrl) 
peifect enumeration of cases. With Bactui 
induction was rcinstiited as scientific method 
(sec Baconian Method for particulars). 
Mill grounded inductive inference as such 
upon the ‘uniformity of nature,’ which he 
makes the foundation of all knowledge, find- 
ing in it the ‘natural tendency of the mind 
to gem ralize its expcricuccs’ {f.oyic, Bk. 
111. chap. ii. § 1 ). Mill, following Whately, 
made induction not a di.stinct type of 
argumentation, but a Syllogism (q.v,; gee 
also Reasoning), of which the major premise, 
staling the universal principle of uniformity, 
is Buppressid, Mill’s discussion is a classical 
contribution to the theory of scientific method; 
the ciiticisins of it are aimed not go much at 
tlie theory of inductive procedure, as at the 
metaphysics which underlies his tlicory of 
rNlEOUMITY OF NATURE (q. V.). 

The principal theoretical question arising 
in connection with induction is that of the 
universality or universal validity of the con- 
clusion. Here a critique is neces.'^ary in 
wdiich discriminations are made concerning 
the nature of the assertion arrived at in the 
particular case. If, for example, we are 
dealing with judgments based on experience 
—a 2 ^ostmori synthetic judgmenta, such as 
‘ the stone is hard * — the conclusion, apart 
from other gromid.s of inieri*nce, is limited to 
what ha.s been irnlled a ‘ reasonable expecta- 
tion* as to the hardness of other stones; an 
expectation which, however, rapidly gains in 
force as uniform expeiieiice continues. In 
the case, how'ever, of a judgment of cause — 
such as ‘the sun warms the stone* — tlie 
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inference to other cases would include the 
condition--which in this instance we call 
cause — of the presence of the sun; and the 
w^armness of future stones will be said t-o be 
necessary when that condition is fulfilled. 
In this latter case we are no longer dealing 
with the ‘ natural tendency to generalize/ but 
with an application of a universal judgment, 
from whicli we deduce the particular cases. | 
It is only in these latter cases that the prin- j 
cipio of uniformity, which is the logical justifi'l 
cation for our expectation, is really invoked. 
We count on uniformity in the logical sense 
only where we poslulate necessity or universal 
connection ; and it is genetically the growth 
of experience wldch leads us to abandon 
reaFonable expectation and develop inductive 
metliod as opposed to mere inductive inference. 
The child would^iny, ‘All stenes ai% warm*; I 
the scientist, ‘ Stones exposed to heat become | 
warm/ Tlie progress of science is by (i) the j 
foririulatioii of u ‘ reasonable expectation/ 
em})odicd in a hypothesis ; (2) the devising of 
crucial experiments or observations wbere- 
with to test tlic hypothesis by bringing the 
phenomenon under a category of nece^:8;lry 
dependence ; that is, to show that the eonnec- 
tioa observed is not merely n repetition of 
like cases, but includes tome one or more 
antecedent conditions wiihout which the con- 
seqtient phenomenon w^ould not occur. So 
we have Mill’s method of Diffishencjs (<]. v.) 
and the other rules called ‘canons of induction/ 
See CoKComTANOK (logical), and Aguekmknt 
( nietlod of); cf. also Analogy (in logic). 

(3) The actual prediction of cases in kind, 
or the deduction of new phenomena from the 
conclusion thus arrived at. 

Literature: Bacon, Nov. Org.; Mill, 
Logic; the textbooks on logic (notalily those 
of ISiGWAKT, Lotze, Wcndt) and on inductive 
logic; the literature cited under Ueasonjnc; 
and Scientific Mi/nifU) (notably tbe works 
of Wiiewell, Jbvons, Venn). See also 
l^iCLioG. 0, 2, Pj and extensive citations in 
Ktssllb, Wdrterb. d. philos. Bcgriffe, ‘ Induc- 
tion/ (j.M.n.) 

Induction (in education). The process of 
reasoning fiom particulars to generals as a 
stage in educational metliod. 

In Ilerbartian terminology, induction is Ibc 
second of tbe three chief stages of a ratuuial 
i\iethod ; the first Ixjing the apperception of 
observed facte, and the last the deductiv<j 
application of the generalizations derived by 
means of the middle, or inductive, process. 
Si;e Method (in education). 


Literature: McMurry, Method of the 
Recitation, 170-87, and General Method, 
1 2 2-44 ; HAnsis, Psychologic Foundations 
of Educ., 78-89. (c.ne a) 

Industrial [Lat. fWtMfnWts, pertaining to 
industry I : Qei\ gewerhihUig^ induMrid^ Pr. 
indvdriel] Ital. iruiueiriale, (i) Pertaining 
to industry, without restriction. 

(2) Pei taining to manufacturing industry 
in particular. 

liidu^^try in the general sense (of human 
laliour of any kind) is as old as the Latin 
industrial Industry, as manufacture, is dis« 
tinguished fiom agriculture and trade by 
Quesnay {Tableau Economique, 1758) and by 
Adam Smith ( Wealth of Eatious, iii, i, end, 
^c., 1776). The adjective, has shared the fate of 
the noun, and the restiacted sense is now the 
more common. In either its wide or its narrow 
sense it is to be distinguished (as colourless) 
from ‘ industrious/ a term of praise. It seems 
to owe currency to St. Simon. Cf. Indus- 
trialism. (JB.) 

Industrialism : Ger. Tnfhfstriesggiemf In- 
dustrialmnus ; Fr. industrialmne ; Ital. in- 
dustrialumo. The organization of labour in 
manufacture. 

Lotz {Grundherjriffe d, XatAdc.y i8if) used 
Industriesyatem for Adam Smith's economic 
system, us opposed to p])y.«ic^crficy and 
mercantilism. The word 1 ndustriesystern 
would now mean tbe system of large produc- 
tion in muniilacture (ree Lexis, sub verbo, 
in Handw'urterh. d. StaiUsivus,). St, Simon 
used aystemc imiustiiel for his own organiza- 
tion of labour, and indu.strialisme as its 
synonym. Comte used this last, as Spencer 
‘ indirsti ialisin,’ to express the condition of 
a peojile or an age devoted mainly to manu- 
facture as opposed to w'ar (‘militarism^ indi- 
cating the dominance of the Ifist). Cf. In- 
dustrial. See Palgravti’s *I)ict. of Edit 
EcifU,, ‘ I ndu.stF iiil Ilegime.' (J.B.) 

Industry [Lat. indmtria, diligence] : 
Cer. V* iv€Tbe, Jndu»trie\ Fr. induUrie\ Tlul. 
industria, (i) Organized economic activity. 

(2) Specifically, tbe aj)p]ieation of labour 
to goods in such h manner as to presumably 
increase tbeir value. 

I Industry, in this second sense, is distin- 
I guished from trade, where the profit is made 
by buying and rolling; also, less sharply, 
from agriculture, W'hcre the labour is applied 
to land rather than to goods. (A.t.m.) 

Inelmety [Lat. in + ebrieta$\ drunk en- 
ness] : Ger. Trunlenkeit ; Fr. inSl^i^tS ; Ital. 
Mrezaa, uM/riac/ikesza. The effects of an over- 
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indulgence in alcoholic liquors, either occasion- harrungsvermotjen ; Yv.inertie] Ital. inerzia. 
ally or habitually. T1 at prop^Tty of matter by virtue of which it 

General drug intoxication is considered does not, even wlu^n free to move, change its 
under PsYcnic Effkcts of Dbxjos (q. v.) velocity ])er Hallvm under the ij.fluence of a 
and the s)|eeial effects of indulgence in alcohol force, but coiitinnally resists the change which 
under Axcoholibm (q. v.). Inebriety is often the force tends to produce, so that tiie force 
used in reference to the medico- legal relations niUKt persist in i>rd**r to effect a change, 
incidental to actions committed by persons in Inertia affords the absolute measure of the 
a more or less I! responsible condition through moss of a body, and seems to be absolutely 
alcoholic indulgence. (J.J.) invariable. The use of the term in physics 

Inertia (nervous) [Lilt. lack of skill has therefore been deemed unnecessary, since 

or activity]: Ger. Tragheit; Fr,imrtie; Ital. it may be avoiiled by the use of the word 
inerzia. A name ajiplicd, by physical analogy, ‘mass.’ Maxwell compared the resistance ex- 
to that peculiarity of nervous substance, or of pressed by it to a sup|K)!-e<l rL'siHtance of CAiffee 
a particular senf>e-organ, which conditions the to the sweetening power of sugar, since the 
‘lise* and ^ fall * of sensation ; i.e. the fact necessity of adding more and more sugar to 
that the sensation requires an appreciable make the coflve sweeter and sweeter is ana- 
time to l each its maximal clearness, and an logous tojthe necessity of cmi^loYing more and 
appreciable time to diBappear, after the pre- more force to make a body move faster and 
sentation and the removal respectively of the faster. This is, however, misleading, since the 
stimulus. resistance is not in the coffee ; but the fact 

Snme of tlie facts of inertia are as fullows : illustrates Webkr’s Law (q.v.) of the relation 
(i) The interval separating the ‘ jirimary * of htinuiliis to seiivation. Vet t ho use of the 
and ‘ secondary^ pressures from the skin may term may be justified, as introductory to the 
be. due to the inertia of the central grey matter conceptions of the fmalamental laws of fvwce 
of the cord (Gol<l>chcider, * Verb, d, physiol, and motion, and as being, at w<u*st, quite 
Oesell. zu I^erhn/ 1890, in Arch./ rigsinl^ harmless. (s n.-.t.m.b.) 

1891, 168 f. ; Sanford, Course in Infallibility [Med. Lat. in/aUMfih's, not 

/V//c/foZ., ex]'»t. 1 1 , and cf. expt. 3a; hut J'Ce liable to mistake or error!: Ger. C'nfihl- 
von i' ley, Ahhun/ll. d* hjL sacha, Oesdl. d. harknt \ Fr. ininiUihilite ^ Ital. tn/afWdlitif. 

1896, 243; \\u]iM\ OiUlims of PsgehoLf (i) Of the Church: the dncirine that the 
85, 92). (2) Initial and terminal inertia Church, as a whole, by reason of ti.e indwelling 

can Ije demonstrated in the case td tl)e audi- Divine Spirit, is rendered ineirant in matters 
tory apparatus (Sanford, op. cit , expt. 64; of fait li and teaching. 

Stuiiipf, 7 'o 7 ip{fgdiolojie, i. i6, 211 f, 277, (2) Of the Pope: the doctrine tliat the 

391; ii. 516 f; lJrbant>chi1sch. Pjh'ig^-r’s Pope, when he speaks is, throngli 

.'IrcA., XXV. 323 if.) ; (3) and in that ot the the divine assistance promised him in l.dcssed 
visual iFiidv, in Hi rmiiiui’s </. Peter, endowed with inciTancy in doHiiing 
iii. I, 211 ; Saiduiil, op, cit., expt. 144 ; Kb- doctrine almut faith and morals, 
binglmus, PsgehoL, 230, 241; IL-lmholIz, The infallibility of tlie Chuich, in the sense 
PhfnsioL Optik* 2nd eri.. 530 ff. ; Feehner, defined, ha.s l>cen held from tlie beginning by 
Pogg. Ann., xlv. 227 ff. ; Ih-ucke, ibid., Ixxxiv. the Roman Catholic Chuich, its wanant being 
418 ff.; V.wwr, lllliigtrs Arch., iii. 214 ff . ; Mieh passages as Matt, xxviii. 20; John 

Aulu-ri, PhijttioL hj tik. 560: li<»od, Cblour, xiv. 16; 1 Tim. iii. 15. The Protestant 

92 ff. ; Arner, J, of *Sc/., i860, Ser. 2, xxx. clmrcheg ns a rule reject the doctrine or hold 
182 ff*. ; Nichols, ibid., 1884, 8er. 3, xxviii. it in a very much mo<liticd form. The iiifalli- 

243 ff*. ; Cbarpei.tier, C. /L de I’Acad, d, bility of the Poj^e, though not foreign to the 

cxiii. 147 IL 217 ff . ; cxiv. 1423 ff.). (4) The belief of the Church, was aathorilatively enun- 

length of react ion-ti me to binell, taste, and oiated for the first time by the Vatican Council 
temperature may be due in part to iiiitiul of 1870. Infallibility should be distinguished 
inertia of their organs (Wundt, Phgsiol, from impeccability, wbieh it does not involve, 
P^choh, 4th ed., ii. 3x7). (.5) Cutaneous and it is to be cmistrued as an official rathqx* 

pain shows an initial inertia as coinpareil than as a personal prerogative, 
with cutaneous pressure (Sanford, op. cit., Literature : Manning, The True Story of 
expt. 32; von Frey, Per. d. kgl sdehs. Ge^ell the Vatican Council (London, 1877); Wen- 
d, 1894, 294). (B.B.T.) nigkr; Ax>ostolinil and Infallible Authority 

Inertia (in physics): Ger. Trdgheit, Be- of the Pope (1874); Ql.vdbtonk, Tho Vatican 
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Decrees, &c. {1874), also Vaticanism (London, 
1875); DOllingkr, Ulwr die Unfehlbarkeits- 
adresse (1870); RiayKBNS, Uber papstliche 
Unfeblharkeit (1870); Gitbrangeb, De la 
Muiiarolile Font ificale ( 1 870). (A.T.O. ) 

In&ncy [Lat. infans* infant]: Ger. (i) 
Kindheit; Fr. (i) ; Ital (i) 

The period of itn maturity during which the 
individual is dependent on parental care; 
it extends (i) from birth to the period of* 
self-support (in a biological sense) ; and (2) 
to maturity or self-support (in a social, legal, 
and economic sense). 

(i) The origin and meaning of ijifancy is 
an important biological problem. From the 
point of view of evolution, especial signb 
ficanee attaches to this period. It is thought 
to have arisen twrelatively with th(\*p.iieiital 
instincts in the animal world, and to have 
direct relation to the GK:>TATrox (q. v.) 
period ; indeed the term infancy is sonictimes 
used to cover both periods, a divisicui being 
made hot ween the intra- uterine (gestation or 
prenatal) {KU’iod and the extra-uterine (post- 
natal) period. The relation of these periv»ds 
is somewhat thus: a relatively short prenatal 
period is correlated swift embryonic 

development in creatures which are born 
equipped for immediate or very early indepen- 
dent self-supjKJrt. The extreme case is found 
in those insects wdiich are born practically 
adult or fully developed. On the other hand, 
a relatively long yK^st-natal infancy goes with 
relatively long and slow embryonic develop- 
ment, relative immaturity at birth, and rela- 
tively complex nutritive and protective adap 
tatious for the young after hirth. Tlie signi- 
ficance of this is that hy this arrangement 
higher endowmeiits, involving plasticity, in- 
telligence, Complex social relational dps, &c., 
are made possible ; fur tlie young, n(>t having 
to begin immediately at l»ii th to take caie of 
themselvep, need not have the fixed instinc- 
tive and reflex nervous and other special 
adaptations, but may have the general cajxi- 
city lor learning hy slow accommodation to 
a varied set of comlitions, wdiile uonrished 
and protected by their parents. The infancy 
period, therefore, adds directly to the re- 
sources of the sjiecios for the production of 
individuals of a higher order. With this 
goes the evolution of the hraiii in quality 
and complexity in the grey mailer, wilh its 
convulutions and difi’erentiatioiiB of function. 
Stated in ternm of heredity, the meaning of 
it Hceins to be that by, having an infancy 
period the individual may iidicrit less and 


acquire more — have less fixity and more 
Educability (q.v,). 

(2) Seo Infant (in law). 

Literature: Fiske, Cosmic Philos.; Milnes- 
Maeshall, Biol. Lectures, xiii; (Baldwin, 
Ment. Devel. in the Child and the Race (from 
the psychological point of view^). (j.m.b.-c.Ll.m.) 

Infiant (in law): Ger. Unmiindiger; Fr. 
minmr; Ital. minors, minorenns. One not 
of full age. 

Full age in the United States and England 
is twenty-one years. Infants cannot hind 
themselves by contract, exct'pt for necessaries 
of life. For acts of violonco or wrong they 
are civilly responsible. An infant under eeveu 
yearsof age is iucapable of committing a felony. 

By the older Roman law, infancy, so far as 
the right of control over property was con- 
cerned, ended at puberty ; later the tutors 
who fill then bad charge of an infant sui fn/m, 
was replaced by a curator, the time of full 
majority being twenly-Hve. (s.B.B.) 

iiifant Psychology : see Child Psycho- 
logy. 

Inference [ Lat. in + /cm?, to bear J : Ger. 
Sehliesitm, Sehluss; Fr. inference; Ital. i//a- 
zimie{conclv8iorm). (i) In logic ; (a) the act 
of comscinusly determining fbe content of a 
cognition by a previous cognition or cognitions, 
in u way wliich seems generally calculated to 
advance knowledge. 

In this sense the word lUffers from Reason- 
I ING (q. V.) only in relcrring strictly to a single 
step of the |)roccsfi, or to what seeiiis a single 
step. Un less tho act is consciously performed, 
no logical control can he cxerci.sod ; and this 
is Huflicieiit reason for separating such acts 
fiom any o|>erations otlierwise analngou.s 
which may fake pla<e in the formation of 
percepts. To he conRciou.s of determining 
a cognition by another, and* not merely of 
making the one follow aftei’ the other, involves 
some more or less obscure judgment that the 
pair 5f ropresentatioiiB, tlie deteimining and 
determined, belong to a class of analogous 
pairs, so that a general maxim is virtually 
obt,‘yed in the act Tliere is, be.sides, a pur- 
pose of learning more of the trutli. The repre- 
sentations concerned in inference are. it a]q tears, 
always judgments (or proposition .s). Probably, 
if a pair of percepts were, in the very act of 
determining the one to accord with tho other, 
looked upon as special caseB of a class of pairs 
of percepts so related to one another that if 
one were true the oth^jr ought to be ac'cepted, 
they would, ipso facto, become judgments. 

(&) A pair (or larger set) of judgments^ of 
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which one (or all of them together but one) 
determines the remaining one, as in (a) above, 
the whole set being regarded as constituting 
together a cognition more complete than a 
judgment 

In this sense, inference is synonymous with 
argument. The latter word, it is true, only 
implies that the set of propositions might be 
thought, being perhaps written down and no 
longer even accepted by the author, while the 
former word implies that the movement of 
thought takes place. Moreover, an inference 
creates belief in the mind that makes it, 
while an argument may be a system of pro- 
poi^itioiiK put together with a view of creating 
belinf in another mind, or peiliaps inertdy to 
exhibit the logical relation hetween diflVrcnt 
beliefs'. But these distinctions often vanish 
or lose all importance. When the determin- 
ing judgment is a copulative proposition, its 
members may either be called the premises, 
or their compound may be called the Pekmise 
(q. V.). But wlioii <li Ifcreiit beliefs are brought 
together in thoiiglit for the first time to form 
a copulative judgment, the premises must be 
taken as plural. 

Several otlur logical meanings are in 
general use as more or less permissible inaccu- 
racies of language. I'lius, the determined 
jutlgraent, or conclusion, may sometimes be 
conveniently oolh*d an ‘ intevonce/ The 
popular use of the word for a dubious illation, 
as in such a sentence as ‘ This is proof posi- 
tive, while that is only an infereiico,' is tjuite 
inadmissible. (c.s.r.) 

( 2 ) In psychology : the determination in 
the form of judgment, and as belonging to a 
mental wlmle, of any of the relations involveil 
in that wliole. 

The matters of p.syehological interest are 
(a) the passagt: of consciousness fi*om the 
antecedent to the sub.se(pieiit or inferred 
content, covering the two cases of mediate 
and immediate inference, according as \here 
are or are not elements common to both 
contents which serve explicitly to carry the 
mind over from one to the otlieraiidso deter- 
mine them both in one whole. Immediate 
inference — e.g. John is human, therefoie 
John is mortal — is the isolating in judgment 
of a phase of analys^is of the whole ‘ human.' 
The humanity of John is analytically judged 
to involve his mortality. In mediate infer- 
ence — the forms of reasoning involving a 
middle term — there are severid cases, con- 
cerning all of whicli the question arises as to 
whether, from the psychological point of view, 


a reduction to the immediate form is p'»s- 
sihle. In the universal aflirmative syllogi.siu 
— e.g. John is human, all human beings 
are mortal, thenTore John is mortal — we have 
no new psycljological act or function; the 
process is, however, ‘one of differcMit emphasis, 
for the two contents, John and mortality, 
before not consciouhly judged in one whole, 
are explicitly joined, by an act of judgment, 
^hrougli the assertion of the minor premise. 
This distinction is more evident in Jases of 
partienhir and hypothetical reaKoning. See 
what is said of the * conceptual interpretat ion ' 
of judgment under An ai^ytio AND Synthetic 
JrDOMKSTS. 

The various forms of inference, SyixoGissf 
(q. v.), (lialogisin (a disjunctive conedusiou 
following* from a single premise), &c., fiill in 
gciu ral under one or other of tlie.-e headings, 
mediate or immediate. 

{h) The other psychological point of discus- 
sion is that of so-called ‘unconscious infer- 
ence': tlie application of the term inference 
to the cases of mental construction or deter- 
mination of objects as psycliioally immediate 
which are psychologically (»r logically mediate. 
Cf. PSVOHIC AND rSYCHOLOt’.ICAL, aud IM- 
MEDIATE AND Mediate. The tlicory of 
unccmscioiis inference was propoumled by 
Helmholtz (/>?V ThatmeJt^n in d, Wahrneh- 
mung, and Physiol, Optik^ 1st ed.) to ex- 
plain coh'ur contrast, was used in the theory 
of ‘ unconscious judgment ' and in the exjdana- 
tion of optical illusions by Wundt {Physiol. 
Psychol., ist ed.) and others, and made 
much of by Binet {Psychol, de Raisonnement^ 
Eng. truns., 1 899). It is now largt 1 y obsolete. 
The ordinary processes of perception which 
cover these phenomen.'i do not yield exjdicit 
judgments of relation; and the theory of 
inlbrence is now constructed rather on tlie 
ba-sis of mctliate inference as type. It would 
be well to follow this tendency of usage. Tl»e 
psyc]u>li>gical questions are brought to full 
consciousness in the tlieory of the thought 
function as the progressive determination of 
concepts as wholes. For the distinction 
lietween Induction and Deduction as forms 
of iiifercmce, see those terms. A little-used 
synonym for inference is Illation. Cf. also 
Pbobabi.e Infebexck, and Pbouabiijtt. 

Literature: see Bkasonino, and Biblioo^ 
2 , p, q ; especially the general works on 
logic (c.g. Wundt, Siowabt) aud on p.'^ycho- 
logy (e.g. St(‘UT, Analytic Psychol., Bk. 11. 
chap, vi; Baldwin, Senses and Intellect, 
chap, xiv), (jr.M.B., g.f.b.) 
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Infidelity faith] : Ger. Un^ 

glattbii \ Fi*. in/idelite j Ital. infedelld,* (i) 
Penial or rejection of the distiiictiTe tenets of 
any ridigion. 

(2) Moi e s]x*ci(ically, the denial or rejection 
of the distinctive tenets of Christianity, and 
]>artictilarly its claims as a divine revelation. 

Ill view of the etymology of the word, infi- 
delity is to he carefully di^tingn^shed from 
moral tddiquif y, which may accompany it, but ia« 
not necessarily implied in it. Again, it must 
he distinguished from such terms as atheism, 
deism, agnosticism, nataralism, and rational- 
ism, with which it may or may not coincide, 
but with Avhich it is neither generally nor 
specificiillv identical. It must also be distin- 
guished from scepticism, of which, however, it 
is a specit's. Tile term infidelity i.s ^o closely 
jjss»>ciated in the popular l^elief with moral 
depravity, that its employment in cases of 
simple doctrinal unhelief is rarely justifiable. 

lAtf'rature: Peakson^, Infidelity, its Aspects, 
&c. (i860) ; CjiRTSTf.iEH, Christianity and 
modern Unbelief (Ger. and Eng.) ; Fak- 
RAB, Grit. Hist, of Free Thought (1863); 
Met 1 in lock and Strong's Cyc. of Bib. and 
Eccles. Lit., * Intiilelity * ; Schall- Herzog’s 
Encyc., ‘Infidelity.’ (a.t.o.) | 

Infinite (the) and the Finite [ Lat. in 4* | 
fifth, end] : Cei*. unfndlich\ Fr. infini\ Ital. 
infinito. The object of tlie notion of infinity 
(see Infixite, notion of), considered as having 
independent reality, is the in finite ; all other 
mental objects are, in 0]?|X)s-itjon to it, in 
their mode of reality, finite. 

The infinite has played an important part 
in the history of thought in certain connect 
tions: (1) the disenssion as to the sort of 
reality the notion of the infinite carnes with 
it. Here we have tin? views that (a) the 
infinite is an intuition having direct cognitive 
validity, or realized by mystic contemplation ; 
(6) it is thought as the perfect, and so 
must have existence (its l>eing in intelkcfu 
is also being in se, Anselm; see O.nto- 
LonicAL AiUiUMENT, and Theism); (c) it is 
an ‘idea of the reason' (Kant), and so a 
noumeiion or rational ]>re8upj>osition of the 
phenomenal world. (2) Tfie disensaiouB of 
Kelativity of Knowledge (q. v.); sec also 
Relative and Absolute. (3) The discus* 
piona of the antithesis of finite and infinite, 
notably with reference to the implication 
of an infinite being or experience in finite 
experience ; jwirticularly in later metaphysical 
dixmssions of an idealistic sort. *Seo lUEiU^iSM, 
and Theism. (4) The diacussiou of the 


Absolute (q. v.) conceived as all-compre* 

I heiisive and so transcending all limitation 
(Spinoza). (5) The theories of Agnosticism 
(see Unknowable), which either (a) deny the 
conceivahility of the infinite (pure e^ipiricism, 
Lewes); or (6) treat the infinite as an un- 
kuow'alde absolute (Hamilton, Spencc‘r), (6) 
In the discussions of Realism and Nominal- 
ism (q. V.). (7) In discussions of Time, 

Space, and the World (see those terms). 

Little has been done in the way of utilizing 
the mathematical conceptions of Limit (q. v.) 
and Infinitesimal (q.v.) — see also Infinite 
(in mathematics) — in philosoplrcal discussion. 
The logical pitfalls of the subject are illus- 
trated in the arguments of Zeno, the Eleatic, 
concerning infinite divisibility, and in the 
‘ first .intinomy ’ of Kant (cf. Kantian Ter- 
minology, 21). 

Literature: recent books on Metaphysics 
and Epistemology (see those topics; also 
Bibliog. B, I, c, d). especially Cohn, Gesch. 
d. Unendlichlceitsproblems ; J>radlev, Ap- 
pearance and Reality ; Royce, The World 
and the Individual; Ormond. FoundatioiLs 
I of Knowledge; Ladd, Bhilos. of Reality; 

! Reci^jac, The Bases of the Mystic Know- 
ledge ; Fullerton, The Infinite. 

Infinite (in mathematics). A quantity 
considered as always greater 1 1 )an any quantity 
to which we assign a definite value, ami tliere- 
fore itself having no definite value or boundary. 

Such a cjuantity is u.sed in investigation 
as an auxiliary one. to discover relations 
l>etweeii otin r quantities in certain jspccial 
cases. Bee Ixi jnitesimal. (s.n.) 

Infinite (notion of) and Infinity. The 
conception oi any sfJit of mental object as 
having quantity which cannot be exhausted 
by any succession of experiences, however 
prolonged. Such an object ,is said to have 
infinity. 

This definition is intended to assign the 
least*that can be involved in any conception 
of infinity. A not uncommon way in which 
the child first forms this conception jh by 
imagining himself as falling over the ‘ edge of 
the world ' into empty space. He sees at 
once that if lU) physical obstacle exists, there 
is no reason why he should ever cease falling. 
When reflective analysis comes into play, the 
mere thought that there is ‘ no end ' is com- 
pleted by the insight into the reason why 
there can be *no cud/ Space, for instance, 
is seen to be endless, because any spatial 
boundary is a boundary lietweeii pirts of 
space, and therefore implies space beyond it. 
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So the Dumber-Keries is seen to be constituted on reaching the centre, bo acted on by an in- 
by a process which at every step supplies the finite force. In such a ease we can equally 
conditions essential for its own repetition. prove tliat it would pass through the centre, or 
The usual phrase ‘idea of the infinite* is not that it would retui u from it on the straight line 
strictly exact. Notion or concept of the by wdiieh it fell. An absolutrdy infinitosiinal 
infinite ib' better. Of. Infinite (in mat he- quantity would be ono smaller than any 
matics), and Inkin iTEsiMAii. (g.f.s.— j.m.b.) quantity wliatever, and therelbro simply zero, 
IVychologically, the infiiiite is a Limit- as an infinitjisinial lino would ho, at n»ofct, a 
INO Notion (q.v.) on the side of quantity. p >int, and therefore not a line at all. In 
its correlative limiting notion being the /|ttcinpting to use such quantities vve are mot 
infinitely small; a coucvption used in ma- by the antiinuny of Kant and Ifapjilton, 
tliematics under the term Infinitesimal that we can neither conceive of space and 
(q. V.). It is always thought in con- time as absolutely unbounded, n<vr yet as 
nection with a qualitaUve determination having boundaries. The difficulties thus 
to which tlie attribution of infinity is con- arising are coinpletely evaded by a mathe- 
fined. It is different from the metaphysical inatical method of using infinites and infini- 
iiotion of the absolute in this restriction to a tesimals in the way w^e have defliscd tliein. 
tphero of application which makes the infinite Their use grows out of th;* ina])pii« a!>iiity 
always a general. Spinoza's doctrine of the of the ordinary methods of reasoning about 
‘infinitely infinite' is a second genoraliza- finite quantities to the case of continuously 
tioii of infinlt(*s, in which again the limiting no- varying quantities. Wo can compare two 
tioii of infinity is of a quantitative (iiuimuical) straight lines by bringing them into eoinci- 
series, each term of which is a qnaliiativc denco. If w-e have two ivdygons of any 
determination itself quantitatively infinite, number of sides, how^ever great, we can divide 
This jxjssihle generalization of quantitative them into triangles, and measure the area of 
infinites is well represented by Spinoza’s these triangles. Ilut we cannot divide a 
figure of an infijiite nnmbei’ of infinite lines, circle or any other curve into measurable 
making up ono of an infinite number of parts, nor divide two diPforent onrve.s into 
infinite planes, which in turn con^titnle congruent parts. Arithmetical numbers ex- 
an infinite Bplieiv ; such a sphere being press only fixed quantities, not continuously 
the limiting notion of throe-dimeu.sional varying ones. In all such cases we have, 
space. Hamilton (Loijic, iv), following when attempting to apply ordinary methods 
Descartes, distinguishes the infinite from the of reasoning, to deal wdth an infinite number 
' indefinite’ (that whose limits are not deter- of quantities, each infinitesimal. Those ore 
mined). (j.m.b., g.f.s.) treated by the mothotl of Limits (<[. v.). (s.x.) 

Infinitesimal (in mathematics): Oer, Infinity (in ma tliematics): (A^i'.Unmdliih- 

inflnitesimaf \ ¥v, injinit^4m<d \ Ital. iufini- hit\ Fv. injhvile ; That region 

tfsimale. Denoting a quantity considered avS of spimc or quantity which we treat as being 
always less than any quantity to wdiieh we or lying lieyond all limits whatever. A line 
a.ssign a definite value, and tln refore indefinite is said to extend to infinity wlnui it extend.s 
in value. Such a quantity is used in muthe- without end, a point to be at infinity w’ben its 
matics as an auxiliary one to discover rela- di>tance is infinite, and a quantity to increase 
tiona between otlim* quantities in ceiiain to infinity when it increases beyond all as'^igii- 
special cases. See Finite (in mat hematics), able limits, Cf. Infinitb (in inatheniarics), 
Quantities are not conceived in niathe- and iNFiNiTicsiMAL. (s.N.) 

matics as having absolutely infinite or inlini- Infinity (in philosojiby): .*^ee Infinite and 
tesimal values. Quantities are compared by Finitf. (the), and Infinite (notion of), 
coinpaiing their boundarios, and in all Inflammation [ Lat. u burn« 

operations upon them, </tta quantities, they ing j: (rer, 

are conceived as bounded. Ibit infinite quaii- infiammazion^. rfisea.<ed coiidirion ofan organ 
titles have no boundaries, and therefore can or part ciiaractei ized by sw^clling, pain, and 
neither be comparetl together nor operated on discolouration — generally redm^ss — and dis- 
with definite results ; and the attempt to do turhed function. • 

so often leads to contnidictory or fullaciouB The above results arc in the main due 

conclusions. For example, if a particle falls to certain abnormal conditions of the blood- 

towarcis an immaterial centre attracting it as vcs?.scls, which permit passage through their 
the inverse square of the distance, it would, walls of great quantities of lymph (swelling) 
I. S4^ N n 
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and also of blood corpuscles (discoloura- to the Fall as simply one of foreknowledge, 
tion). (c.F.H.) Infralapsarianisin is the doctrine of moderate 

Inflation [Lat. inflation a blowing up] : Calvinists, wliile a few high Calvinists have 
G(T. [■eberma.^9. Inflation \ Fr. extension de held to the supralapsarian doctrine. Sub- 
(;papier')monnaie \ Ital. esjxmsione delV emis- lapsariaiiism belongs to a point of view that 
sio^iu. All iiioiviise of deba;sed cuiTency beyond is essentially hostile to Calvinitha. The 
the aniouht ol the luttcr currency wliich it doctrine of the Fall usually stands second 
disjihu'es (see Gkksiiam's Law), resulting in in a siuies of divine determinations: (i) to 
depreciation. create the world, (2) to permit the fall of 

‘A permiuient excess of the circulating^ man, (3) to elect a portion of the fallen to 


money pf a country, over that country's dis- 
trihutive share of tJie money of the commer- 
cial world, is called inflation' (Walker). (A.T.H.) 

Inflection [Lat. injlexux, bent | : Ger. In- 
flexion \ Fr. inflexion \ Ital. iuflesaiojie. The 
general term including all the vaiious raoditica- 
tiousiii the form ofaword by which its relations 
to otlior parts of*?i proj>osition arc expressed. 

In the 'isolating* languages (Chinese, &c.), 
relations, if not indicated by di^tinct form- 
words. are left to be inferred from context or 
wwd-order; in the ‘agglutinative* languages 
(Turkish, &c.), relations are indif ated by ele- 
ments wbicli combine W'itli the substance 
W’ords and form composites in wliicb the con- 
stituents maintain a ccnisciously distinct ex- 
istence ; in the ' inflectional * languages the 
relations arc expressed by changes in the 
word, generally of the (‘uding. (B.i.w.) 

Influence [Lat. in fluere, to flow]; 
Ger, Einjiuss] Fr. influence; Ital. influenza. 
That which enters in any way into the deter- 
mination of a thing (i) is au influence, 
(2) hits an influence, (3) exerts an influence; 
that is, the influence is (3) an clement in the 
determination, (2) the capacity to contribute 
thi.s element to the determination, (i) the 
thing which has such a capacity. 

This term is useful from its very gener- 
ality and vagueness; it applies to pliysical 
forces, mental clement. s, ujoral anti social 
Victors of change. (j.m.b.) 

Influzus Fhysicus [Lat ] : see Ixtkb- 
ACTioN, and Mini) and Body. Cf. also Occa- 
SlONAiJftM, passim. 

Xnflralapsarianism [Lat. infra, within, 
■^lapms, a fall]: Gei*. Infrrilaps/tria/iitinms: 
Fv. infralapsarisme ; Ital. inflalapmrmnmno. 
The doctrine that God's deciee in n’lalion to 
tiie fall of mail was permissive ami in view 
of the divine foreknowledge of that cata 
strophe. 

' IntraIaj)Hariflni«Tn is to be distinguidj# d 
from Bupralapsarianism, which represents the 
decree as logically prior to the foreknowledge ; 
alto^ from sublapsariani.sm, which practically 
denies the decree and regards God’s relation 


salvation, (4) to send Jesus Christ for their 
redemption, (5) to leave the residue to perish 
in their sins. 

Literature : Scliaff- Herzog Encyc. (sub 
verbo) ; Jai^kson, Concise Diet, of lleligious 
Knowledge ; McClintock and Strong’s 
Bib. Encyc., ' SiiblM]>sarianism ’ ; Hkoen- 
bach, DogmengeschiGhte (3rd ed.), 1589; 
SouNKmifiR, Kef. Dogma! ik, ii. 129 f. ; 
Hodde, System. Theol., ii. 319-20 ; Sukdd, 
Dogmatic Theol., i. 441 -3- (A.T.O.) 

Inherence [Lat. inhaerere, to stick to]: 
Ger. hdi,drenz\ Fr. inh^ence ; Ital. inerenza. 
The relation wliich ])ro])ertic8 or accidents 
are thought to sustain to the substances to 
which they belong. See Substanoe. 

Inheritance (or Heritage) [Lat. m + 
haeres, heirj: Qqi\ (j) IJrbschaft, (2) Krbthf il; 
Fr. heritage) Ital. e/rediU\ retwjgio. That 
which is inherited (i) physically; (2) socially 
or legally, that is, ligurativcly. 

Sometimes used loosely as cquivah-nt to 
Heredity (q. v.). See also Gai. ton’s Law 
( of aiict*?«tral inhmitiince). (j.m.b.) 

Inhibition (mental) [Lat. inhihere, to 
restrain]: Ger. psgc/iische ffemmnyuj] Fr. 
inhihition menfale; Ital. inibiziom vnentale, 
Inhiliition exists in so far as tlie occurrence 
c»f a mental pn ct ss pnr vents the simultaneous 
eccnrrence ol othei- mental processes which 
ijiiglit othei wise take place. 

There are two di.-tinct comlitions which 
may give rise to mental inhibition — conflict 
and ^competition. In conflict there is intrinsic 
incompatihility between two proees.'^e.s. Tims 
I cannot judge the same thing to be at once 
black and white. This is sometimes called, in 
the case of images, contradictory representa- 
tion. If one perf^on tells me it is white and 
another that it is black, conflict aii.^ea. There 
is a tendency to judge it black and a tendency 
to judge it white, and the two tendencies 
arrest each other. There is consequently a 
block in the flow of mental activity, so far as 
it depends on the formation of a judgment on 
the point raised. Strictly speaking, conflict 
arises only between alternative continuations 
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of the Bame mental process. The judgments 
‘this crow is black/ and * this crow is white' 
have a common stai ting-point and divergent 
continuation. It is divergent continuation 
from tlie same point which constitutes the 
conflict.^ Conflict arises only between con- 
nected proecsstjs — between processes which 
claim to occupy iu some degree the same posi- 
tion ill a system of relations. The ultimate 
expliinatiou of conflict rests, therefore, in tiiti 
ultimate theoiy of mental system as such. 
Theories which locate conflict in the direct 
incompatibility of m<‘iital imuges would, how- 
ever, deny this. Yet, except in cases of 
din?ctly antagonistic processes, such as hlac-k- 
no-black, round-nnt-ronnd, there would seem 
to bo no intrinsic reason tliat such conflicts 
should take place. Theories wliich find the 
ground of coidlict in the rival claims of dif- 
ferent elements iu the same system are as 
varied as the theories of mental Systkm (q.v.). 
Motor theoiies, however, have the evident 
advantage in the fact that channels of co- 
ordinated action are fewer tiuui those of 
imideiitul stimulation; the conflict of the 
stimulations may thus be due to tlieir rival 
chaim upon tbe motor channels (cf. Baldwin, 
Ih'vd. in the Child and the Jiace, 286, 
308 (',,322 f.; and Mui)8tejbcu*g,f/mnd^?V^e </er 
Vsifchol, i. 534)' 

Competitiem, on the contrary, occurs be- 
tween disconnected processes. It is due 
merely to the narrowness o! conscioiisncss, to 
the fact that mental activity in a given direc- 
tion more or less complet(*ly excludes a< tivity 
ill other diiectiohfi. ‘ 'Hie t\]>ic.al instance is 
what we call diitfrnciion of mitul, iu %vhich 
attention is snjicited ^iinuHaiuoasly by a 
plurality of idijcets so discon m*cted in their 
nature that they cannot be attended to to- 
gether’ (8t‘ 'ut, A rntlylic Cttindtol,, i. 285). 

Ilolh conliiit and competition are illus- 
trated in liypnotic somnamlmlism. The 
flttonti^ui is hold upon one object to tke ex- 
clusion of all jKissible competing objects ; and 
tlie objects of actual perception in the envi- 
ronment are inhihited by conflict with the 
suggestions of the hyjniotizer. In many in- 
staiict?8 of the latter case only partial inhibi- 
tion takes place, and there is a partial atljust- 
ment of elements of objective reality witii 
those of the suggested image. 

Litfiralure: IIinet, LTnhibitiou dans les 
Pb^nom^nes de Conscience, Kev. Philos., Aug., 
1890; A* Binet and V. Hknri, Les Actions 
d'Arrftt dans les Ph^nomeiies de la Parole, 
Rev. Philos., Jan., 1894; Kxner, Entwurf 


/. ein. physiol. Erklarung d. psychischeu 
Erscheinungeu (1894); Baldwin, loc. cit.; 
Stout, loc. cit.; Oddi, L’fnibizione (1898); 
CoLOZ/A, Dcd potero di iiiibizione (1898); 
citations under Aitkntton, and in Bihliog. 
G, 2, d. See also the following topic. 

(G.r.B.-J.M.B.) 

Znliibitiou (nervous) : Qer. Hemmung, In-- 
hihition ; Fr. arrUy inhihitioii ; Ttal. inibiziomy 
arresto, I ntei fere nee with the normal result 
of a nervous excitement by an opposwjg force. 

It diflVi's from paral> sis, in caso ol which the 
ner vous action is prevented, while in case of 
inhihit-oii it is overcr»me, <]iv<.*rted, or neutra- 
lized. The normal effect of a higher upon 
a lower centre of a scries is iht* partial inhibi- 
tion of the lower. lieflexcs may be inbil>ited 
voluntarily or by tlic stroTjg stimulation of 
sensory nerves uj) to a certain jioint. 

The conception of inhibition is due to 
Rrown-StVpiard. 8etscbcMow attempted to 
demonstrate a special centre for iiiIiil»ition 
( Ceherdm IfeYnmnngsrnechaninmus f d. Reflex- 
thiitigkeit im Cehirn df» Fromchea 1863), 
Init it is now conceded that inhibition is 
a general peculiarity of the interference of 
nervous activities, which tend to modify each 
otlier ( ither by augmenting or represhing 
(inhibiting) each other. Physiologically, inhi- 
bition is a necessary condition in preserving 
tbe balance and tone of bodily function. Tbe 
ganglion cell.s of the heart, for example, are 
con.siantly inhibited by tbe vagus nerve, and 
similar control is exercised over all other vital 
processes. As James says, ‘ we should all be 
cataleptics and never stop a innscula)- con- 
traction once begun, were it not that other 
proccsse.‘^- simultaneously going on inhibit the 
contraction. Inhibition is therefore not an 
occasional accident ; it is an essential and 
unremitting element in our cerebral life/ The 
exact nature of the process remains obscure. 
Cf. SUMMATION. 

Literature: Bombarda, Les neurones, 
Thypnose et rinbihilion, Bev. Neurol., No. ii 
(1897); Bkowk-Sbquard, Faits nouveaux 
relatifs k la mise en jeu ou k I’arrtit (inhibi- 
tion) des propriet6.s motrices ou sensitives de 
diverses partitas du centre c6r<^bro-rachidien, 
Arch, de Physiol., 2® ser. vi (1879); Re- 
cherches exp^rimentalcs et cliniqnes sur Tin- 
hibitiou et la dynamogenie, application d(w 
conuaissauces fournies par ces recherches aux 
ph^nom^nes principaux de rhypnotisme, do 
i’extase et du trausfert, Gaz. hebd. de M^l., 
2® s 4 r. xix (1883); Inhibition de certaines 
puissances reflexes du bulbe rachidien et de 
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la motile ^pinibre, sous riufliience trirrita- 
tior.s de di verses parties de Tencejihale, 

0 . R. 8oc. de Biol. (1884); EuLENimiia and 
Landois, Die Ht iYiiranigsiieurose, ein Beitrag 
zur NerveiipatlKdogi*.*. VVieii. med. Wochensch. 

(1866) ; James, The Reflect lahilntory Centre 
Theory, Brain (1881-2) ; Laxgendokf, IJeber 
Reflex henim ling, Arch. f. Aimt. n. liiysiol. go]: ij^r. Anf an g, Initiative] ¥v. initiation ] 
(1877); Ljster, Preliminai'y Account of an ii'dA. iniziat^ione, A general term for tlie start- 
inquiry into tin; Functions of the Visceral ftng of a 1 elatively new series of changes. 
Nerves, •with special ivforence to the so- The term is mostly used in discussions : (1) 
called liihihitory SyKstem, Trans. Roy. Soc. as to whether the mind, simply by its own 
(Londou, 1858) ; Loeb, Einleitung in die act, can initiate changes in its motives or 
vergleichende Gehirnphyslol. u. vcrgloicliende functions generally (the theory of iiideter- 
Physiol. (Leipzig, 1899); McKendkick, On minism : see Irk laaiM, ami Wile) ; (2) as to 
the Inhibitory or lies! raining Action which whetlier consciousness can initiate changes 
the Ence|)ha 1 on exerts on the Reflex Centres jin the brain (^ee Mind and Bojiy); and (3) 
of the 8pinal Cord, Edinburgh \led. J., as to the causes from which spiing relatively 
xix (1873-4); Munk, Ueber Krregung uml new movements in histoiy. (j.m.b.-o e.s.) 
Hemiming, Arch. f. Physiol. (1881); Noth- Injustice: see .Iusttce. 

NAGEL, Beobuchtungen iibcr Keflexbemmnng, Innate (in biology) [Lat. born]: 

Arch. f. Psychiat., vi (1875-6); Oddi, Qf^T.tingehoren] Yi\inne] itiA^ inwitoAngenito. 
I/iuilnzione dal puuti) di vista fisio-jiatologico, Equivalent to congenital. See Acquiued and 
psicologico € sociale (Turin, 1898); Pal, Conoknital Chakacteks. (.t.m.b.) 

Ueber Hemniungscentrcn im Ruckeiunark, Innate Ideas, &c. (in pbllofopby): 
Wien. klin. Wochensch. (1895); Sr^rscHENOW, VmW, angt'hurme Fr. {ulecs) imrlcH] 

Physiol. Stud. 0. IL'inraungsmechanismen f. Itab (nhe) innate. Belonging in some sense 
die Keflexthatigkeit des lluckenniarkR (Berlin, to the individual bimsclf. 

Setsohknow and PAScimTiN, Neue The distinction hetweou ideas which aro 
Versuche am Him \i. Riickenmark des Fro- * innate* and those which are ‘ acquired * is an 
sches (Berlin, 1865);^ Steinauh, Ueber die old one in the history of thought. It came 
visceromotor ischeii Iiuiclionen der liintor- 1 to lull expression in Descaites, who laid down 
wurzelii und iiber <lie tonische Hemiimugs- 1 certain characteristics of innate ideas by 
wii'kuug der Medulla oblongata auf den Dnnn j which their certainty and value were attested, 
des hrosches, Pfluger’s Arch., Ixxi (1898) ; j Locke gave the matter further slutemeni by 
^ EKWcm.N', Lrregung und Liihmung, Verb. d. j arguing that there were no innate ideas as 
Qes. deut-^ch, Naturt. u, Aerzte zu Frankfurt, such — meaning notions or actual thoughts 
1 . 1 heil{ 1896); also Deutsch. med. Wochensch., iiihorn "with the iiidividuaL Kant gave a 
xxii (1896);^ Wundt, Grundziige d. physiol, further turn to tlio discussion, showing that 
Isychol. (jA*ipzig, 1893, 4th ed.); see also there we re^ — as he thought — certain forms or 
tlic other fextbooks of jdiysiological psycho- categories of tliought in which all the ma- 
R]h 1 pi^ychology; Beeese, On Inhibi- terial, of oxpeiience was cast and organized in 
tion, rsycbol. Rev., Monog. Suppl., No. 11 h system of k no wdedge. To him these forms 
^ Danij.e'wskt, Ueber die tonischen were •universal pviucipleB of mental action 
Refloxe und ilire Hminung, Arch. f. d. ges. wdiich could not themselves arise from cx- 
Ihvsiol., Ixxviii (1899); Hetmans, Untcr- peiience. and which consequently were to be 
Buchungen iiber psycliif-che Henirnuiig, Zeitsch. considered innate. In connection with each 
. xxi (1899); Meltzek, Inhihi- of the.se phases of theory the ‘acquired* ideas 

n (^^99)^ Peavy, were those items or eiemcntB of knowledge 

Inhibitory Action of the Cerebrum, . 1 . of whicb did come through the experience of the 
Amer. Med. Assoc., xxxiii (1899) ; B. Onup, individual. The verbal antithesis between 
4 Tentative Explnnation of pome of the the actual words ‘innate* and ‘acquired* 
Ihenomena of Jnhilntion on a lli.sto-j>hy8io- came into use with the Scottish philosophers, 
logical Basis, including a Hypothesis con- who inquired, in a more psychological way, 

PyramidalTracts, and in detail, into the actual conditionB of 
JN. Y. htat^ Hopp. Bull. (1897), li; L. Hop- the rise in the mind of such ideas as cause. 
BAUER, IJeber liiterferenz zwischen ver- space, lime, &o. 
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achiedenen Impuken im Centralncrvensystcm, 
Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., Ixviii (1897) ; 
M. Heidenhain, Neuc Erlauteruiigen zum 
Spann ungsgesetz der centrirten Systeme, 
Morphol. Arl). (Schwalbe), (1897), 
Lourie, Hiv. di Files, Scient {1887-8). (h.h.) 
Initiation (Lat. initio, from in -i- ire. to 




INNATENESS — INQUISITION 


In curi€ut discussion the controversy over 
innate ideas has taken on a more psycho- 
logical 'phase in two directions. First* the 
question has been removed largely I'rom the 
sphere of the Individ uaVs knowledge to that of 
the orighi of the categories of thought in the 
race as a whole, called universal. Spencer 
opened the question, maintaining that al- 
though experience miglit he inaderjuate to 
generate tliese ideas in the individual — tha^ 
is* although certain principles of knowledge 
may seem to l)e innate to the individual — still 
they have been acquired by mankind in 
human evolution through a larger and con- 
tinuous race experience. Second, the ques- 
tion — like so many others in the remoulding 
of the traditional psychology— has taken on 
what has been called the ‘ fiinctiomil * phase. 
It is not now diumed l»y any one that the 
child is born with a stock of actual ideas, 
complete and adequate — the view which 
Locke comljatod ; on the contrary, it is now 
asked whrther the child conns to his ex- 
perience witlj a naiUhcss lor ceitaiu mental 
functions. C( rtain o)l^ua^*teri^tic ways of mental 
action ; if ho, then these tendencies, of a func- 
tional sort, are innate or native, and his ex- 
pu ienoe rc(piires his actual use of surl) native 
tendencicK, In <ither words, tlie mind is not 
a iaf ida rasa — a blank taldct — as Locke 
supposed, nj)on which his experience is 
grailimliy ii»Hcril)ed ; hut experience serves to 
stimulate the functioiis luvl proct ssia which, 
as a being wdtii a mind, he is c(»nstitutcd to 
exercise. The insufficiency of the terni innate 
for this new conce|'tion has led to its disuse; 
the terms native and nativism, wdth modify- 
ing words, l>ci ng now" w’idely current. For 
furtlier historical mutter and literary refer- 
ences see Intuitionalism, and Nativism 
AND EMriiucisM. lima (cues.'* is used broadly 
to cover all the forms of what is innate 
or native. (.i.M.n.) 

XuuateneBS : see Ia’natk (in philojuphy), 
ad fin. 

Xnner and Outer: see Iktkknai. Ex- 
rKBiKNCK. and Extjkjinal Uhjkcts; cf. (.>ut- 
NIISS, 

Xnner Xmitation : see Bemp.lance. 

Innervation (sensation oi) [Lat. in + 
n^rvun, nerve | : tier. Inrutrration^mpJmdujui; 
Fr. sm^ah'ou d'inmrvafim ; Ital. senso di 
innervazione, A mode of consciousness 
having the characteristics of actual sensation, 
supposed to accompany discharge from the 
central nervous system into the motor a|v 
parutuB, and to vary in intensity with the 


intensity of the out-going current. See Effort 
(bixlily), and KiNAEbTUKTic (^en'=atiolis and 
equivalents). (g.f.s.-j.m.b.) 

The existence of such a sensation in cx- 
jieriences i>f dfort was maiiitaii.ed by ceiinin 
psychologists (e.g. Xli ran, CarpenteJ-, llilmholt/) 
previously to tlie analysis of the articular, 
tendinous, and muscular sensation complexes 
which are called kinaestheiic. An innervation 
sensation of this kind is still accepted by 
Bain, Waller, Ladd, Mach. See.: and Wundt 
maintained it in liis earlier )>ook8 (e.g. 
Physiol. Psychol., i. Auff.). (u.ilt.-j.m.il) 

fjtUraiure : SAxroKn, Course in I'xper. 
j Psychol., expts. 36-8 ; Bertranu, Lii P.sychoL 
! dc rElfort, 96 if. ; (L\Rr'UNTKR, Ment. idiysiul. 
(61h ed.), 3S8 : Hf.lmtioltz, Physiol. Oplik 
(2nd ed.), 742 If. ; M AUJi. Amilyse d. Empfind., 
57 fF. ; *Wfni)T, Physiol. PHychol. (ist cd.), 
316, 488 ; cf. 3rd cd., i. 404; 4tb ed., i. 471, 
and later lu»oks; Bain, Senses arid Tiitrllcct 
(3rd ed.). 77ff-j Lai)1>, Psyeliu]., Descrip. 
and Explain, 221; Waller, Brain (1891), 
18911.; James, Princ. of Psychol., ii. 493 if. ; 
Delararre. Bcw-egiingscmpfiiidungen (1891); 
Stumtp, Tonp.sychologic, i. 166, 426, ii. 306, 
550; also citations under Effort (hoilily). 

(K.B.T.-J.M.B.) 

Innocence (in law): see Ignorance, 
and Intention. 

Inorganic: see Organic (i). 

Inquisition [Lat. inrptisitio] : Ger. /n- 
(jiuisition. Glavbmsijcrichi ; Fr, Inquisition ; 
Ital. Jnquisiziem^. An ecclesiastical court of 
tlie Koiiian Catholic ( hnreh, called officially 
the Holy Office, and instituted for the sup- 
pre.^.sion of heresy and certain other offences 
against morality and canon law. 

The Iiiijuisition was i'ormaUy (irganized 
tow’ard the close of the i 2th and tlie beginning 
of the 13th cexitiuies under Po]ies Innocent 
HI and Gregory V 11, and the piincipal theatre 
of its operations included France, Spain, 
Italy, Portugal, and Gormany. It was re- 
organi/.t‘<l in Sj'ain in the 15th century on an 
ecclch'iasiieo-poHtical basis, and became noted 
for llie severity of its proceetliiig.**, t'specinUy 
in c« nnectioii with tl;e Nt'tbtrbiuds. The 
Imjuisition reached its lieight in the l6th 
century. It wuvS snppiesecd in France in 
1773, in Portugal under John VI, and in 
Spain ill 1834. 

Literatvrt: Lea, ilirt. of the Inqufsi- 
tiou of the Middle Ages (1887-8); Gans, 
Kivohengesch. Spauietis (1862-79), iii. 1—93; 
C. Donais, Les Sources de i’Histoire de 
Pliiquisition, &c., in Bev. des Quest. Hist., 
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XXX (i88i); IiANKE, The Popes; Hefele, 
Cardinal Xiiuenes (Kng. trims., i860), (a.t.o.) 

Insanity (and Sanity) insaw tas, 

from m-f sound] : Ger. lVahnsi 7 in] Fr. 

iUmence^ folk (mania); ItaL pfizzia^ folUa 
(pop.), infennitii mentals (in law). A serious 
departure from the normal in the sphere of 
thought, emotion, or rational action, by way 
of defect or irregularity. (j.j.— j.m.b.) 

The convent ioiial use of the term implies that 
the disor^ler is not merely tempmary or inci- 
dental to a teinporaiy physical condition (a 
person in a fit of anger, or under the influence 
of an intoxicant, or in the delirium of fever 
is not considered insane) ; while a more 
special usage eliminates as well the con- 
ditions of primary defect (idiocy) and of 
simple loss or dc*#ay of faculty (deineutia), 
and thus confines tlie term to perversions or 
aberrant forms of mental functioning (Ver- 
riickthoit) which constitute in many cases 
the salient characteristics of the insane 
state. There is, too, the legal or prac- 
tical conception of insanity, wliich pro- 
poses such tests as the ability to distinguish 
between right and wrong, the lieing ‘of 
sound mind, memory, and understanding,* the 
capacity to c«>nduct one’s affairs. However 
necessary and admittedly useful the popular, 
the legal, and the clinical conceptions of 
insanity may be, they do not contribute to 
a dealer iiiiderstaiiding of tlie nature of the 
defects to which they refer. In distinction 
from them are tlic j'sychulogical and the 
pathological or somatic modes of viewing 
insanity, both founded upon scientific prin- 
ciples, but both also Jamcntably incomplete; 
the former considers, mainly, abnormal forms 
of inentu] function; the latter diseased condi- 
tions of the brain looked upon as the substra- 
tum of such function. Both consider insanity 
not in the restricted or conventional sen.se, 
but Comprehensively, as the totality of ab- 
normal mental and cerebral conditions. The 
terms mental pathology and psyclio-patliology 
are better suited to describe what is thus 
considered than insanity. 

rsyehology. Tlie factors of greatest im- 
p(>rtajice in the determination of psycho-neu- 
rnses (or less accurately the insanities) arc 
precisely those that most profoundly infiucnce 
normal mental life. Such are heredity and 
the conditions of existence ; inherited natuj-al 
capacities, and environmental nurturul ex- 
periences. Again, mental functions as thus 
determined are psychologically different, 
particularly as they involve what are com- 


monly characterized as intellectual, moral, or 
volitional elements. The various insanities 
are thus distinguished from one another by 
tlieir inherited or acquired character, by their 
special relations to periods of growth or 
decay, by the symptoms whicli chaActerize 
them, by their relation to known conditions 
of the nervous system. All of these factors 
may, and several of them frequently do, 
gpmbine to the production of a given form of 
insanity; so that its distinctive name or 
characteristic may vary according as one or 
another factor becomes especially prominent. 
The factors thus enumerated may be spoken 
of as (1) actiological, the general causes and 
conditions of insanity; (2) symptomatic, 
tlie mental and bodily abnoniial phenomena ; 
and (3) somatic or pathological in the 
narrow sense, the specific dependence upon 
dj.sea6cd conditions of the nervous system. 
Of tliese the symptoms are for the psycho- 
logi.st, and probably also for the psychiatrist, 
the most instructive. 

The insanities are also profitably viewed 
as exaggerations of normal tendencies ; and 
this both generally as abnormalities in the 
aggregate mental endowment, but still more, 
sp^cificully, in the distribution and balance 
of faculties. Insanity is lack of poise and 
balance more frequently than it is defect or 
degeneration. Fluctuations in emotional sus- 
cej»til»ility, in intellectual power, in piactical 
energy, are normal and psychological, but 
when these fluctuations excec'd normal limits 
there is insanity ; and between there is a 
wide and vaguely determined borderland. 
In other w^ords, while despondency and excite- 
ment are in themselves normal occurrences, 
the temperament that gives way upon slight 
or ordinary occasions to vitdent fits of de- 
jection, or is prone to periods of exaggerated 
and wild excitenn nt, is closely akin to tJiat of 
the victim of melancliolia or of insnia; while, 
Uie hoKlerland of eccentricity, of high en- 
dowment in a limiled sphere combined with 
marked deficiency in other directions, readily 
yields illustrations of many typical forms of 
mental irregularities. 

While it maybe maintained (Mercier, Mor- 
selli) that insanity, like mental processes in 
general, is to be judged by conduct, this should 
not be construed to disparage the source of 
information to be derived from the patient’s 
own description of his feelings and thoughts. 
It is false to judge insanity, as it is to judge 
normal action, wholly from without. Per- 
verse motives may lead to wise conduct; a 
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sound decision may be provoked by absurd 
deliberations and doubts; abnormal tendencies 
may be resisted and concealed. The very 
inconsistency between inner feelings and outer 
conditions often constitutes the psycho- neuro- 
sis. It fs equally true that an actioJi must 
be judged in the light of its environment. 
The ecstatic expression of joy })y a child might 
he a symptom of insanity if manifested by an 
adult ; an action normal for one temperament 
or ill one grade of social life might be so 
foreign to another as to suggest a mental 
disorder; the htdief in witches and zeal in 
the persecution of them which was held 
laudable a few centuries ago might well he 
regarded to-day as the product of insanity. 

Finally, it is well to empluisize again that 
insanity must not he too exclusively viewed 
as an intellectual disorder. Perverted think- 
ing, tlie entertainment of delusions, eccentri- 
cities of conduct naturally attract attention ; 
hut an ahiioimrdity in the emotional sphere, 
an inse nsibility to the ordinary motives of 
action, a personal uin leanliness and indecency 
which is horn of deep alteration of personal 
and social feelings, a waywardness of action, 
are far more common than the moie pic- 
Uiresf[ne intellectual irregularities, and often 
dctenniiK* the latter. In this field, too, lies 
the ha-'is of the Kxdal untitness of the insain?. 

Attluloyif, The causes of insanity are 
profitably considered as predis{)osing and 
ex<dting; the former refer to the general 
eojicomitant conditions affecting insanity, the 
latter to the particular occasions and ac^ 
cidents likely to bring it on. Of tlie former 
a most ])rominent factor is the sot ial environ- 
ment. Insanity has l>eeu termed a disease 
of civilization ; its rareness among savages 
has been noted; its increase in cities and 
populations most markedly churacteristic of 
modern life lias been claimed. It is certainly 
true that social relations and obligations cou- 
stitute a preponderant factor in the itieiital 
life of sane ami insane alike; it is true that 
the rnaladaptation and im]>errect adaptation 
of cei tain portions of all civilized comumni- 
tios is a factor in the production of insanity. 
But it can hardly he inferred that civilized 
life, properly developed, in itself pre<lis|K)ses 
to insanity, liowever readily it may be ad- 
mitted that a more complex mental structure 
with more delicate parts and nicer construc- 
tion is more liable to i'aults of mechanism and 
varieties of derangement than the simpler 
and more vacant minds of primitive peoples. 
As between the diffeient strata of society, 


there seems to he evidence that most of all 
the very poor — those upon whom lack of 
proper nutrition, proneness to alcoholic in- 
dulgence, unsuitable liygiene and moral sur- 
roundings have worked most severely — 
coiitrilmte most to the aggregate of insanity; 
and that again those in easy circumstances, 
with too little or irrational t ccu|xition, prone 
to much self-indulgence, and over-attention to 
j)ers(»nal longings and sensations, yield a con- 
sidt rable percentage of the imane. Regarding 
excessive strain or overwM>rk, the preponder- 
ance of ('pinion seems to indicate that as 
a factor of insanity this has been highly over- 
rated. It is not work and occupation, but 
the worry and anxiety accompanying many 
of the forms of earniiig a livelihood, the 
ambition and the stiain tl;at incites to un- 
healthy ^forms and habits of activity, that 
should he enumerated as more important 
actiological laclors oi insanity. 

Next to tlie social, the hereditary Victors 
demand notice. One-fourth, or one-third, or 
even a greater i>ioj»ortion of all regularly 
enumerated cases of insanity appear in in- 
dividuals wliose families pivseiit other cases 
of insanity or nervous taint. Insanity is 
graved in the nervous structure. This should 
not be taken to mean that the insaiiity, least 
of all the pariicular form of it, is Imiided 
down from generatirui to generation ; on the 
contraiw, the fretpiency wdlb which certain 
members of a family escape the taint which 
pas-es on to otlic^rs in direct or collateral 
descent, the variety of forms wdrich the taint 
assumes — niaiiia here, epilepsy there, neura- 
sthenia or hysteria in a third case, marked but 
eccentric alulity in a fourth — are most char- 
acteiistic. What is inJierited ia proj^erly 
spoken of as a diathesis (and as such enu- 
merated as a separate a etiological factor), 
an instability of organization which at certain 
critical periods of life, or as a result of stress, 
exhibits the characteristic degeneration. Age 
is an im]}0]'tant factor, especially in relation 
to the special forms of insanity. Apart from 
idiocy and imbecility, insanity in the first 
fifteen years of life is rare ; between fifteen 
and twenty attacks increase, while the two 
most predisjxising decades are those between 
twenty and thirty, and between tliirty and 
forty, the former perhaps predominating. 
The period of maturity and fullest expans^^n 
of brain jiower is the danger period of derange- 
ment. For (iitVerent periods different in- 
sanities are characteristic : idiocy, spasms, 
convulsions, epilepsy in the earliest periods ; 
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paroxysmal mania, hysteria, gieat motor and 
emotional lather than intellectual disturbance 
in early inaiibood and womanhood ; active 
mania and delusiojis in the pi itne of life, and 
later nielaticliolia, with dementia in old ago. 
Statistics rcf^arding sex mint lie inttiprt ted 
witli regard to the proportion of men and 
women in the general population and the 
relative low mortality of women ; when that 
is done it is pi obalde that an excess of insanity 
among males will apj^ear, although this becomes^ 
signitica'fit only when the special liability of 
men to ceitain mental diseases and of women 
to olheis is taken into account. (See Mania, 
Met ANTHOLIA, Hystekia, and l\\iiAi.vsis.) 
Tl»e efiVct of coiisaiiguinoous nuii riages in the 
production of insanity is Ireqiiently assei*lcd, 
but it is difficult to determine bow far such a 
factor exists apart from the conceninifion thus 
possible ot a neurotic diatiiesLs. 

Of more specific Ikctors (most of which may j 
be teniied exciting) maybe inentione<l disease 
of the mother during pregnancy, injury in 
parturition, accidental injury in later years, 
intemperance, sexual excess, the stress oc- 
casioned by the crises of life, aiid an endless 
aeries of inentivl, and particularly emotional, 
shocks or strains. »Such exciting causes 
usually co-operate with the predisposing 
causes in the production of a specific abnormal 
state. This is best illustrated in connection 
with the periods of adolescence, cbild-biitb, 
the climacteric, &c., at wbicii tiuies latent 
tendencies to mental break* down become 
manifest. Such influences have been well 
discussed by Morcier, under llie headings 
of direct and indirect sties-, and again as 
stress of internal and external origin. The 
special aetiology of the several form.s of im^anif y 
has been carefully studied, especially in regal'd 
to the exciting causes; these are mainly of 
interest to the clinical alienist. For a l»rief 
tahiilation of tlieni see Shaw, us cited below, 
i3/;45; , 

Varietks of ht sanity. An almost endless 
number of varieties of insanity has been 
described, particularly by clinical alienists. 

In the article on Insanity in Tnke’s Dictionary 
of Dsychnlogical Medicine some one liiiiiclred 
and thirty varieties are enumerated without 
exhausting tlte terms current in medical 
literature. Tiie classification of the.se in- 
saw ilies is a vexed quc'stion which requii^es 
only slight notice in the present coiinectiou. 

A classification is valuable only with reference 
to the purpose for which it is to be uwrd. j 
The purposes of clinical diagnosis are quite 
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different from those of psychological analysis. 
The purely practical classifications have at- 
tempted to select the salient characteristics 
of actual cases of insanity, and to group about 
them as main types subordinate varieties 
which deviate more or less from them. The 
result is logicjdly indefensible, but practically 
useful. Thus Cloustovi's clinical classification 
includes, among otlu*r.s, general paralysis, 
traumatic insanity, alcoholic insanity, pi ithisi- 
^cal insanity, senile insanity (for details see 
his work) ; while his symptoiimtological classi- 
fication gioups the various forms of defect 
about states of (i) mental depression, (3) 
mental exaltation, (3) mental alternation, (4) 
fixed and limited delusion, (5) mental enfeeble- 
inoni, (6) mental stupor, (7) df.*iective inhibi- 
tion, (8) in.tam* diathesis all of tlicm variations 

of psycluilogical functions. Ihit in actual 
description siicli terms are tiuppleinentcd by 
cbaractcristic groups of symptoms, such as 
e]dlt psy, hysteria, general ])aialysi8, &c. In 
addition to the clinical, the sym]>tom;\tc»logical, 
and the [> 5 iychological classifications, there are 
those that consider maij)ly the pathological 
cause ; tiiosc that consider mainly the time of 
appearance, or specillc exc iting eanat? ; those 
that consider the associatioj) with s))etific 
boiliiy diseases. The psych oJi*gist will find 
most interest in the symptoms of insanity, but 
cannot afford to Jieglect the natural groups of 
which these symptoms are cbaracieristic ; 
while the specific study of the derMUgemciits 
of mental piocesses in insanity falls under 
Aiinormai. Fsyckolociy (< j. V.). For examples 
of clas,sificatiou consult 8haw, as cited below. 

Insanifyand the Brain. That normal and 
abnormal functions alike depend upon cerebral 
conditions follows necessarily from tiie modern 
conception of their nature. But the imperfect 
state of knowledge regarding the nervous coii- 
coniitants of mental processes renders it desir- 
able in this connection) to indicate oiiiy a few 
geiien^l and typical correlations. In generitl 
alujorinai appearances aie strikingly frequent 
in insanity; some of tlieni are local and 
sp cific, others general and in part secondary 
in cbr-ructer. They may he coiishlei’ed as 
macroscopic and micri scopic ; as related to 
insanity in general or to the specific turn of 
it which is pnsent; as related to gross 
clefect or derangement, or to the ahnoniial 
symptoms manifested. 'Hins an abnormally 
large or small or misshapen cranium, an a<l- 
iierent dura mater, opacity of the aracluioid, 
arachnoid cysts, hyperaemia or congestion or 
anaemia or infiaiuination of the pia mater, 
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atiophy of the cerebral Buhstance, BmalhifSB 
of brain, hydrocephalus, of the 

brain, &c., are gome of the pathological 
appeanincea frequently met with. More 
specihcally, severe ineiitul defect is generally 
associutAl with marked and coai se brain | 
lesions. Thus in idiocy and dementia and 
epilepsy, abnormality of size and weight of 
brain, tumours, soiteiiing, atrophy, &c., are! 
common, while in mania and melancholia^ 
there is frequently nothing to be observed 
exce2)t hyperaemia and slightly uiicei tain mi- 
croscopic irregulai ities. (For the discussion 
of the special pathology of such conditions see 
references cited under Mania, IMisnANCHOLiA, 
Idiocy, and Fpiledsy. ) 1 n regard to s.y rn2>tonis 
the rrsults of localization of function have 
received coi rohoration in the field of insanity. 
Disoider.s of sight and hearing, of tactile 
and motor st'nbilulity, paralyses and si^asms, 
motor and siusory ^jMjcch defects, have been 
more or less coinpl* tely correlated with h sinus 
or irritations in <lefuiite portions of the brain 
cortex. Epilepsy (q.v.) an<l aphasia (see 
Speectt, <U*fcets of) best illustrate the extent 
to ^Yhich such Eocauzation (q.v., cerebral) 
has been carried, h'urtlnninoiv, in a great 
nuij<»rity of instauees we liavo reason to 
su>]jpt‘t eerel>ial ebunges, xxliich, however, 
elude any attemi)t to locate tin rn a cuiately 
(cf. 8liaw, cited below, chap. vii). See Pky- 
ciiosis. 

Literature: most psychological in treat- 
ment are: Merciek, Sanity and Insan. 
(1890) ; Hysl< p, Ment, Physiol, ( 1 89;-,) ; 
Emminghaus, Allg. Psycho- Pathol. (1878); 
^Maudslky, Pathol, of Mind (1895); 

Si:lli, Semej. malat. ment. ( 3 rd ed., 
1899 ); Sommer, Lehrh. d. iij^ycho-patholo- 
gischen UnUrsuchuiigsint tlioden ( 1899 ), For 
geneial data of Insanity tee Kraepklin, 
Psyebiatrie ( 6 tb ed., 1899 ) ; Spitzka, Manual 
of lusan. ( 1 S 93 ); Kaui.uaum, Gruppirung 
d. P.syclioscii ( 1863 ) ; Ziehen, Psyc^iiatric 
( 1894 ); Forres WiNSunv, Aids to Psychol 
Med. ( 1882 ); KRAFrr-EuiNG, Ldirb. d. Rsy- 
chiat. ( 1879 ); Adamkiewicz, Functu>nsstdi- 
ungen d, Qrossbirnrindes ( 1898 ); Cloustox, 
Ment. Diseases (1 8*87 ; 5 th ed., 1 898 ) ; PurK- 
NILL and Tukk, Manual of Psychol. Med.; 
Savage, Insanity (1884 and 1896 ); Church 
and Peterson, Nerv. arid Ment. Diseases 
( 1898 ); Bevan-Lkwis, Ment. Diseases ( 2 nd 
ed.); Meynbiit, Klin. A^orlesungen il. Psy- 
chiairie O 890 ); Skglas, Lemons cliniques 
Bur les Walades mentales ( 1887 - 94 ); G. 
Baiakt, Les Psychoses (Ital. trans. by Moa- 


SELLX with additions, 1895). Many of the 
systems of diteases contain excellent contri- 
butions ou mental diseas s, particularly 
Ziemssen's Cyc. of the Pi act. u\‘ Med., The 
Twentieth Cent. Pract. of iVIed., &c. J, >Shaw, 
Kpitome of Mental Diseases (1892), is a con- 
venient reference book. (J.J.) 

Insanity (in law). Such lack of mental 
soundness as makes onewlio <loeB apaiticular 
act incapable of ai)j>ieeiatii ;g its real character. 

Law deals in all ijisiaines wil^h parti- 
cular acts, and {excej.>t with reference to 
putting an alleged lunatic under guaidian- 
sliip) the question of sanity or insanity is to 
l>e tlefcr mined in each instance with reference 
to the act in question. Monomania does 
not destioy testamentary cajmnty, unless it 
touclies B<>mcthing iiwolvtxd in the particular 
will. So, thougli one has been put under 
guardianship as a lunatic, this action does 
not iiect.ssarily dejnive him of the abijiiy to 
make a will (>r to commit an actionable 
wrong or crime. 

Literature: see chapter on Insanity in its 
Medico-legal Ikarings, in Hamilton, 8yst. 
of Legal Meil, ii. 19. (s.E.n.) 

Insects i Lai. in -f aecare, to out] ; Gor. /n- 
selten; Fr. f ; Ital The insects, 

or llexiqioda, form a class of the phylum 
Arthropoda, in which the body is di vided into 
three regions: head, thraax, and abdonien. 

There are typically a pair of sensory 
antennae, eyes, a pair of raandildes, and two 
imiis of maxillae ou the head; three pairs of 
legs and two 2>air3 of wings on the tlmrax. 
Tlie ventral genital pore is siUiated near the 
<‘xtreiiiity of the abdomen. The 1 1 exapoda are 
typically air-breathing aiid tiaclu ate animals, 
of terrt strial or aerial habit in the adult state ; 
they are remarkable for the pei fcction of their 
.scn.se-organs, and the higli development of 
tlieir instincts and ability to jierloriu acts 
which seem intelligent. This is esjiecially true 
of those which form .social communities. 

Literature: J. Lubbock, Origin and Meta- 
morphoses of Insects (1874); Ants, Ikes, 
and \Vas})s, Iiit. Sci. Sei\ (1882); and On the 
Senses of Animals, Int. Sci. Ser. (1888); 
D. Sharp, Insects, in the Oamlnidge Nat. 
Hist., Pt. I (1895), Pi. H {1899); A, S, 
!1\ckArd, Textbook of Enlomol (1898); W. 
Kirby and W. Scexce, liitrocl. to Entomol 
(1816-28); G.W. and E. G. Peck ham, Tflie 
In.^^tiucts and Habit? of the Solitaiv Wasjis, 
Wise. Geol. Survey Bull, No. 2, 1898 (valu- 
ahleb Of. Comparative Psychology, and 
Instinct; and see Bibliog, Q, 1,/. (e.s.g.) 
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Insensibility: see Anafsthesia. 

Xnsiiflit ( in + sight]: Ger. Eitugicht, An- 
sc 1 iauung\ Fr. eonnaissance j^ofonde (no 
exact equivalent) ; \isA, intuiziom. (i)Ap- 
pi'ehension of the more subtle and profound 
aspects of truth in a relatively immediate 
and direct way. 

(2) The organ of higher intuition or reason, 
held to afford direct contemplation of truth. 

The use of the term varies from the more 
rtifiiied t^nd penetrating processes of thought 
to the supposed faculty of Contemplation 
( q. V.) of the mystics. (j.m.b.) 

Insistent Idea: see Imperative Ipea. 

Xnsolnbilia [Lat. m + solvere, to loose; 
trails, of Aristotle's anofiia ; used mainly in 
plural]. A class of sophisms in which a ques- 
tion is put of suc^ a nature that, whether it 
be answered affnmatively or negatively, an 
argument unimpeachable in form will prove 
the answer to he false. 

The type is this. Given the following pro- 
position : 

This assertion is not true : 
is that assertion, which proclaims its own 
falsity, and nothing else, true or false! 
Suppose it true. Then, 

Whatever is asserted in it is tnie. 

But that it is not true is asscrte<l in it ; 

By Barbara, That it is not true is 
true ; 

It Is not true. 

Besides, if it is true, that it is true is true. 
Hence, 

That it is not true is not true, 

But that it is not true is asserted in the 
proposition ; 

By Daraj)ti, Something asserted in the 
proposition is not true ; 

The proposition is not true. 

On the other hand, su])pose it is not true. 
In that case, 

That it is not true is true, 

But all that the proposition asserts is 
that it is not true ; 

By Barbara, All that the proposition 
asserts is true : 

The proposition is true. 

Besides, in tliis case, 

Something the proposition asserts is not 
true, 

But all that the proposition asserts is 
* that it is not true ; 

By Bokardo, That it is not true is not 
altogether true ; 

That it is true is true ; 

It is true. 


Thus, whether it be true or not, it is both 
true and not. Now, it must be either true or 
not, hence it is Loth true and not, which is 
absurd. 

Only two essentially distinct methods of 
solution have been proposed. One,Svhich is 
supported by Ockliam {Summa totius logices, 
3rd div. of 3rd part, cap. 38 and 45), admits 
the validity of the argumentation and its con- 
p^sequence, which is that there can be no such 
proposition, and attempts to show by other 
arguments that no proposition can assert 
anything of itself. Many logical writers 
follow Ockham in the first part of his solu- 
tion, but fail to see the need of the second 
part. The other method of solution, sup- 
ported by Baulus Venetus {Sophiamafa 
Aurea, sophisma 50), diametncally denies the 
principle of the former solution, and under- 
takes to show that every proposition virtually 
asserts its own truth. This method, therefore, 
denies the premise of the antithei-is that ‘all 
that the proposition usseHs is that it is not 
true,* since, like every other proposition, it 
also asserts its own truth, and is therefore 
contiadi(jtory and false, not in what it 
expressly assc-rts, l)ut in whiit it implicitly 
asserts. Some writers (as Fries) hold that 
because evety proposition asst?rt 3 its own 
truth, thcrelbre nothing is a proposition 
which asserts its own falsity. See Aristotle, 
Sophisticae Kknchi, cap. 25. Other proposed 
solutions of little importance are given by 
Faulus Venetus, loc. cit. (c.s.i\) 

Insomnia [Ijat. in 4- aomnus, sleep]: 
Ger. EMa/haighit ; Fr. insomme ; Jtal. 
inaonnio, {Sleeplessuesfl, inability to sleep. 

The amount of normal sleep varies with tho 
period of life and the individual ; any marked 
deficiency in halntual sleep mlglit be termed 
insomnia, although the term is usually re- 
sti icteil to a more or less clironic defect duo 
to some disturbance of the nervous system. 
Defectfve sleep may consist, of a deficiency in 
quality as well as in quantity, although in- 
somnia refers iisually to the latter alone. 
The two frequent ly exisrt together. Tlie causes 
of tho insomnias are vai ious; some are due to 
b<*dily disorders, but most are of nervous origin. 
It is common among the insane, and is often 
the most distressing accompaniment of rnelau- 
cholia. In weakened conditions of the no vous 
system in those temperamentally dispow^d to 
nervous disorders, insomnia is apt to be 
caused by slighter degrees of the same in- 
fluences — such as worry, grief, excitement — 
that produce it in others. 
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For artificially produced Iobb of sleep see 
Sleep. 

PaHial sleeplessness may lead to Somnam- 
bulism (q. V.) and Automatic Action (q. v.). 
The medical literature is concerned with the 
ti'eatinent^of iiiboinnia; and for this purpose 
PsYCHO-TnERAPKUTics (q. V.) have been tried 
with considerable success. 

Lileratixre: H. M. Lyman, Insomnia ( 1 885); 
Macfakl AND, Insomnia (1890); C. Edgelow, 
Modern SleeplessneBS (1891); E, Yung, Le 
Soinmeil iionnal et le Soinmeil pathologique 
{^^93)1 Brown, Disorders of Sleep, in 
Twentieth Cent. Pract. of Med., x. 813. (J.J.) 

Inspiration j^Lat. insjiiratio. from inspi- 
rare, to breathe into]: Ger. Eingehung; Fr. 
rtmpiratum; Ital. iitjfiranone, (i) An illu- 
mii.ation or sdinulatioii of the hninan mind 
which is conceived to be of superuatuial 
origin. 

(2) The doctrine that the writers of the 
Chiistiaii Scriptures were so iiifoiined and 
guided by the Holy Spirit as to make them 
truly express the mind and produce the w^'ord 
of (iod. 

In tiie first sense Socrates w^as inspired by 
the suggestion of his daimoii. So also the 
divine ilhiininution of Philo and the intuition 
of the mystics arc inspiration in the first 
sense. In the narrower and more technical 
sioise of the t rm it ia distinguislied by exact 
writers from Hev( lation, which means original 
communication of truth, and is coidined to the 
process of its transmission. Theories of in- 
spiration hav^^ Ixen various, as for example 
(1) verlial, the dictation of the words of the 
message by the Holy Spirit; (2) plenary, 
that the Scripture is tully iuBjiircil in all its 
parts; (3) limited or partial, tliat only parts 
of the Sciipture are fully inspired or tliat 
only certain elements are insjdred. 

Literature’. Dkmtzsch, De Tnspiratione 
Script urae Sacrae ( 1 j)/ ig, 1872); Uohn ekt, 

Die lns]nration d. heiligeii Schi ift (la-ipi/ig, 
1889); livBAUD, Hist, de la Doctrine de 
rinsiiiiation (Paris, 1883); J4)HN De Wiit, 
What is Inspiration? (N. Y., 1893); West- 
€OTT, lilt rod. to the Study of the Go.spels; 
Ladd, Doctrine of Saeied Scriptures V., 
1883). ^ (AT-^^O 

Instability [Lnt. in + stahilu^ stable, 
from stare, to stand]: Ger. Unbestantiiykeit ; 
Fr. instahilite; Ital. instahilitii. Belative 
liability to Dissociation and Disaoobbga- 
TiON (q. V.), either mental or nervous. 

Instability is a general word for all sorts 
of retrograde or difeintegiative tendencies. 


In psychology it is applied particularly to 
lack of peisistence or effectiveuess in the 
functions which involve syntlu'sis and organi- 
zation. Of. Duprat, InHahUite mentale, and 
the textbooks of mental diseases (in which 
the term is often used without clear defini- 
tion). (J.M.B.) 

Instinct [liSt. instinctiis] : Ger. Imlinkt ; 
Fr. instinct ; Ital. istinto. (i) An inlu rited 
reaction of the sen sori- motor type, reh.tively 
complex and markedly adaptive in character, 
and common to a grouj) of individuals.* 

(2) Native endowment of any kind ; the 
adjective instinctive is frequently used in 
this sense. This meaning is not recom- 
mended ; the terms congenital, innate, and 
impulsive serve this purpo.se adequattdy. 

(1) This definition makc^ instinct a defi- 
nitely hiulogical, nota psychological conception. 
No adequate psychological definition of in- 
stinct is pos.silile, since the psychological state 
involved is exhausted by tlie terms sensation 
(and also jHTception), Jnstinct-fteling, and 
Impul.se (q. V.). This dt fniition, it will he 
seen, rules out the application of the tirm 
instinct to tendencies and impulses wliich 
do not have dclinite native motor channels of 
discharge. The line of difficulty with tliis 
definition lies in the distinction of instinct 
from reflex action ; hut the facts that 
instinct is definitely as.sociated with stimula- 
tion throiigli the higher centres (sensori- 
motor), and that it is highly adaptive 
and relatively complex, while reflexes are 
relatively simple and not always evidently 
adaptive, serve to ilitVerentiate them. On 
the otlur Jiand, tlie distinction of instinct 
from action of tJic secondary-automatic tyfie 
is ill their origin respectively, the former 
lieiiig congenital, tlie latter acquired. Fur- 
tJier, they differ psychologically in that in- 
stincts may involve a high <legi‘ee of con- 
sciousness, with attention ; and al.so inasmuch 
as secondary-automatic acts exhibit the pro- 
gnssivc conative determination, described 
under IlAnix (q. V.), as the instincts do not. 

Tlie much discussed (piestion of the origin 
of instincts has given rise to various theories. 
Ihere are two main views, called resptM lively 
the * lapsed intelligence * and the * reflex * 
theory. According to the former, instincts 
have arisen through intelligent accommoda- 
tions which have become secondary-automatic 
actions, and have been transmitted by physical 
heredity. This theory is held by Wundt, 
Eiiner, Cope, &c. The principal difficulty 
>vith it is the lack of evidence of the actual 
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transmission of ac<|uired ciharacters, together 
with the difficulty of supposing sufficient in* 
telligenee so far back in the history of life. 
Tlje psychological differences between instinct 
and secondary -automatic actions also create 
a difficulty (Stout). The. other great class of 
theories — the reflex theories — hold that tijo 
instincts ))ave arisen by the gradual accumu- 
lathni of reflex adjustments to the environ- 
ineiit; a coinpouiuling of such adjustments^ 
which may be both congenital adaptations, or 
variations, and indivitlually acquired organic 
accommodutioiis (as think those who hold to 
tlio inlieritaiice of acquired characters, e. g. 
Spencer), or only congenital adapt aticnis 
(those who do not so hold). The nut in ob- 
jections to tliis theory are that it docs not| 
account for the gui vival of the early begin- I 
nings of an iinstinct before it is of utility, and | 
also that it does not account for tlie facts of 
co-ordination of muscular groups. The two 
views are held by some (Romanes) to be l)oth 
partly true. A third point of view consists 
in tlie application of the principle of Okganic 
8i::nECTiux (q. v.)tu some instincts ; according 
to which accomiiiodations of all kinds, wdietlier j 
intelligent or organic, may serve to su})ple- 
nunt incomplete endowment and so keep a 
species alive until variations are secured 
sufficient to n ake tlie instinct relatively in- 
dependent (LI. Morgan, Baldwin. Groos, 
Stout). Cf. CoiNCiDtXT Yakiation. 

Literature: general works on p^rvclmlogy, 
and works on Compaiiativk PcsYCjiology 
( q. V.); also many of the titles given under 
Kvolution, and G, i , j \ 2 , 1 , Fur- 

ther; Li,. Mojkjax, Some Definitions of Jn* 
stinct (Xat. Sci., May, 1S95), Habit and 
instinct, and Animal Behavirmr (1900); 
Giioos, Tlie Play of Animals, and the Play 
of Man (Kng. trans.); Romanks, Ment. 
Kvolntion in Animals (especially the Aj> 
peiidix, a posthumous paper by Chaki.ks 
JMr.wix), ainl l>arwiii and after Darwin, 
Pt. 1 ; Bajj^wjn, Science, March 20 and Aprii i 
10, 1896, and Story of tbe Mind, chap. iii;| 
Licata, Fisiologiadeir istint(>(i879); Mascj,| 
Teorie sulla formazione naturule deli’ istinto, 1 
R. Accad. Sci. (Napoli, 1893); Whitman, in 
Woods Holl Biol, Lects. (1899). 

(J.M.B., G.F.S., C.U.M.) 

Instinct-feeling: see Impulsk. 

' ZnstinctiTe Morality: Ger. imiMitve 
Morulilat; Fr, moralite instinctive] ital. 
morality istintiva. (i) Conduct exhibiting 
the exterjiid marks of rnonil conduct, Imt due 
to instinctive action of the individual nature 


in given circumstances, and not to deliberate 
cluiice. 

Instinctive morality is thus writhout know- 
ledge of the nature ol morality (of the ^listinc- 
tiou lietween good and evil) and accordingly 
without choice of the good as good> 

At the same time it may be the basis 
upon which conscious morality is built up iu 
the individual character. The facts of in- 
stiiutive morality are exhibited in the con- 
duct of races and of children before the stage 
of moral reflection has been reached. Thus 
the social instinct is held (as by Hutchej-on, 
Inquiry ^ iii. 15) to be a ‘principle of 
viitue.' (w.n.s.) 

(2) The term is also used to iinlicate a 
supposed moial instinct by which conduct is 
regulated without further intellectual or otiier 
preparation or cultivation. It is in so far a 
form of the native or intuitive theory. (J.M.n.) 

Institution | Lat. : ( ier. 

tuiion; Fr. mstitutkm: Ital. imtituzione. 
Any estal dished and successful arrangenieiit 
for carrying out a purpoirc, such as business, 
education, &c. 

Certain of the most important, apart from 
private establishments, are (i) social iu^sti- 
tutions — those belonging to or administered 
I by SociKTY (q»v.); and (2) political inttifu- 
tions — those belonging to or admiuist' red by 
tbe Statk (<|. V.). (j.M.u.) 

Instruction [Lat. instrucHo, from in + 
struere^ to build): Ger. (*nterrklit\ Fr. in- 
airuHfOH] Ttal. istruzione, Tlie teaching 
jut whereby tfie pupil is informed ami &ho 
trained and stimulated to acquire kiiowdcdgc 
and mental power, ' (C.ne g.-j.m,b.) 

It concerns itself chiefly w'ith three 
things: the materials, the course, and the 
methods of iintruction. The materials of 
iu.structioii are the literature and science 
that constitute human knowledge. Its fiist 
stage is to enable the pupil to master the 
symbols that pertain to the. aciptisitiou and 
expre.ssion of knowledge ; that is, the pupil 
mu.st fii.st be taught to read, to write, and to 
compute. He must next be taught the most 
patent facts that influence his intellectual) 
moral, and social life. The cundculum of 
study has vaiied with the complexity of life 
iiiid the national ideals of the place and 
function of the individual. Democratic society 
demands tlie open door into every department 
of human activity, Iience the ideal elementary 
curriculum in a system of universal education 
furniKhes the essential elements of all human 
culture. It lays the foaudations for the 
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mastery of the quantitative sciences by niathe- 
tnaiicul training, and for the humanities by 
its iii&ti'uction in history, literature, grammar, 
civics, and geography. In the secondary 
period the curriculum is usually limited to 
fewcT bratiches, but still to those typical of 
all culture. It differs chiefly from the 
elementaiy couj'se of study by its more 
intensive character and its more scientific 
methods. 

The course of instruction depends upon 
the age, ability, and natural interests of the 
pupils. In tin*, earlier years of school lil'e 
its course of procedure is governed more by 
the psYcliologicid needs of the pupil than 
by tlie li'giciil unfolding of the su]»ject. During 
tlio high school period, however, the course 
of instruction follows much more closely the 
order of scientific procedure, causal relations 
being more emplmsized than accidental ones. 
Ilerbart recommends the bbudlng of thiee 
orders of progress, namely, (i) the merely 
presentativi?, which gives facts; (2) the 
aiialylic, which separates wholes into their 
elements; and (3) the synthetic, which pre- 
seijts in proper order and relation the mani- 
fold material of human culture. 

The inclhod of instruction varies with the 
knowledge an<l capacity of the pujiil. In the 
early years tlie steps must he short, the rela- 
tions of subject-matter simple, the strain 
upon (he attention brief; wliile the presen- 
tation should be varied, vivacious, and in- 
\eresting. In the high school the methods 
of instruction follow more closely the ana- 
logies of scientilic ixivestigation, heing for the 
most pari inductive in chaiacter and iiivolv-| 
ing the lesser systems of n jationship ; thus, 
for example, botany will involve tlie function 
of organs as well as the naming and chnsi- 
ficatioii of plants ; it will involve also a study 
of the relations of the plant to its environ- 
ment of <*arth, air, temperature, and light. 

M UTiioi) (educational), Analisif* and 
SVNTITKSIS. 

JMarattfre : Heubakt, Sci. of Educ. (trans. 
by Eelkiii), i35‘-y3; Adams, Herbartian 
Psyebol. applied to Kduc., 8 1-187 ; H. Si'EN- 
CEB, Education; JIosknkbanz, Philos, of 
Educ., 106-43; Hakbis, Psychol. Founda- 
tions of Kduc., 321—400; Pain, Educ. as a 
Science, 146-396; Baldwin. Story of tbc 
Wind, chap, iii; De Dominicjs, Lineo -di 
Pedagogia, 3 vols. (1897)1 Abdig 6 , La 
Scienza delf Eduea/ione (1893). (C.De g.) 

bsurance [OF. enseurer^ to insure]: 
Ger, Ver&ehei'wig ; Fr. assurance; Ital. asst- 


curazione. A contract whereby the person 
insured pays a relatively .small sum, in order 
to receive a larger sum in case of a contin- 
gency M'liich would otherwise cause him a 
I0.SS. The term assurance is ali-o used, espe- 
cially for otlicr forms than life in-suraiice. 

It is the last clause which distinguislies 
insurance from Gambling (tp v.). Insurance 
contiBcts and gamliling contracts are both 
wagers, and may be exactly alike in form; 
feut if such a contract is made for contingent 
gain, it results in loss of utility and iVi com- 
mercial demoralizat ion ; wliile if it is made to 
prevent contingcMt loss, it results in increase 
of utility and in coimnevcial security. See 
Jevoiis, Theory of Political Economy. (A.T.H.) 

A special theoretical intt r* st attaches to 
insurance fi om the fact that^it is based upon 
a stati.-tlcal tieatment oi Pkouabjlity (q. v.). 
'riic unit payment of premium, p, reprcj^enta — 
apart fiom cost and protils to the insurance 
company — a sum wiiich, nuiltijdied by the 
cocflicient a, gives the »|uautity 6, that is 

I flfp = 6. 

Tlie quantity a is a function of the serial 
distribution of the annual payments wdth 
the suhordinate coefliciMiis a\ a"', &c, — 
the calculated numbers of years* payments 
of the insured based on (e. g.) vital statibtics; 
that is 

ap = (a' + «" + a"' H- ...) p. 

The quantity 6 is tlie sum of the face values 
of all the policies issued— apart from the 
Fettling of disputed claims, forfeitures, &c. 
We accordingly have, disregarding correctious 
for the fluctuations of b, 

_ b 

a' + a" + a'"+...* 

giving a value of p which insures the com- 
pany against loss. Tlie point of interest is 
that ivS a lunetion of the a values, which are 
cfilcttlated probabilities of life in years of per- 
sons of diflerent ages. The apjdication of the 
method, in practice, to all sorts of social and 
moral facts only awaits the gathering of 
statistics to furnish data for the preparation 
of tiibles like those for mortality. (j.m.b.) 

Integral) Lat. integer^ whole] : Ger. ( i ) ganz^ 
( 2 ) erganzend; Fr. integral; Ital. integrtie. 
(i) Wade up of parts in someway — primarily 
spacially— distinct : as iu the phrase ‘an 
integral whole.' 

(a) Belonging, as one of distinct parts, 
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to a whole: as in the phrase 'an integral of Verkm’lpfung (see KUlpe, OrtindriaB d, 
part/ Cf, Iktegration (different topics). Psychol,, 21, 285; Eng. trails., 1895, 21, 
The phrase ‘in some way distinct' leaves 277), is directly in the face of this earlier use 
open the question of the separateness of the of integiation, besides having been used (Ger. 
jjaiis when taken out of relation to the whole. Colligation) in a different sense by earlier 
Distinct means here more than distinguish- writers. See Colligation; of. •Combina- 
able, and in most cases — though possibly not TiON, Complication, and Fusion, It also has 
always — it means separable also, an in* analogy with the more general use of the term 
tegnil whole meaning a whole of integrated and with its mutheniatical use. (o.f.s.ht.m.b.) 
parts. (J.M.B.) {2) The combination of qualitatively dif- 

Integral (in mathematics) : see Calculus^ ferent contents of presentation in the appre- 
Int^gration (and Disintegration) [Lat. hension of a single object (cf. Stout, Manual 
initgevy complete]: Ger. VerknUpfimg ) Fr. of Psychol.), This is a special ease of mean- 
intcgralion (suggested); Dal. integi'uzione. ing (i); and as another term, Colligation 
Integration is the act or process of bringing (q. v.), has been used in this sense (us opposed 
f ogetfer as parts of a whole, disintegration to the union of disparate elements of all sorts), 
the act or process of separation into component the first meaning is preferred, 
paiis. ^ (3) Spiuicer's use carried over into psycho- 

Accoiding to Herbert Spencer •and bis logy. See the precedi»ig topic, (j.m.b.. g,f.s.) 
school, the integration ('aggregation,* ‘con- Intellect(orlxiteiligence)[Lit.t/?/^W?- 
centration,' ‘consolidation*) of malter is one gere^ to uudeistand] : Ger. Verst and) Fr. m- 
of the two most general momenta of the evo- tellect (intrlligince) ; Ital. intrlUtto {mtelli- 
lution process, and disintegration of the genza). The faculty or capacity of knowing; 
jirocess of dissolution: ‘ Evolution, under its intellectiou or, better, Cognition (q.v.) denotes 
simplest and most general aspect, is the in- the process. The corresponding adjective is 
tegiuticri of matter and concomitant dissipa- intellectual (together with intellective, adjec- 
tion of motion ; while dissolution is the tive of intellection). (o.F.s.- j.m.b.) 

absorption of motion and concomitant dis- The earlier Englisli psychologists used the 
integration of matter ' iVmc., § 97). word understanding rather than intcdlect. 

These transformations are undergone not Locke's great work wa.s entitled K».my on the 
Old}’’ by every aggregate, but also by its more I/uman Utahyr standing. The corresponding 
or less separate parts, and are exemplified also title in Reid is Essay on the InlAlevtual 
by the conibinations of the parts. The local Pou'ers) but even lie makes little use of the 
integration of like units is segregation, word intellect. In general, intellect is used 
Directly or indirectly, integration and dis- in some kind of antithesis to sensation. Put 
integration churiicterize tlie develoj»meiit not the contrast takes different forms in differmit 
only of physical ami biological plienomena, writers. In Locke it is the contrast between 
but also of psychical ami social pheiio- sensations as mateiial on the one hand, and 
meiia {First Pri 7 io,, §§ 107-15; Pnm, of the mind’s elaboration of this material on the 
Psychol., §§ 58-76, 380-3 ; Princ, of Eociol., other. In ( *U(Iwt»i th and siinilar writers the 
J§ 224-7, 448-53, 763-7), They hold, mc»re- antithesis is between higher and lower facul- 
over, of the totality of things; for ‘ the entire lies of knowing, and assumes a Platonic form, 
process of things, as displayed in the aggre- ‘ There is a su|>erior jxiwer of intellection and 
gate of the visible universe, is an8]ogou.s to kni)w|^^dge of a different nature from sense 
the entire process of things as displayed in wdiich is not terminated in mere seeming and 
the smallest aggregates' {First Princ.y § 183). a|>pearance only, hut in the truth and reality 
Cf. Intkghation (in psych‘)Iogy). (A.C-A.jr.) of things, whose objects are the eternal and 
Integration (in mutiiematicfi). Thena thod immutable essences and natures of things and 
of the integral Calculus (q- v,). their unchangeable relations to one another* 

Integration (in psychology). (i) A (Selby Pigge, Z?rf^ 3 /oraitV^s, § 831). 
mental comhim»t.ion in which tlie composiiig There is a tendency to apply the term 
elemeiitB remain qualitatively diKtinguishahle. intellect more especially to the capacity for 
• Used loosely for combination, association conceptual thinking. This does not hold in 
(see Pkuintkgration), &c., until given this the same degree of the connected word in- 
technical sense by Paldwin {EleitmUs of telligence. \Ve speak freely of * animal intelli- 
Psychol,, 1893, Glossary). The suggestion gence^; but the phrase ‘animal intellect' 
of the term ‘ colligation,* as a translation is unusual. However, the restriction of the 
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term to * conceptual process * is l»y wo means 
HO fixed and definite as to justify us in in- 
cluding it in the definition. 

As ‘intellect' stands for the capacity, 
intellection stands for the process of knowing. 
Hero agpin there is a tendency to restrict the 
term to conceptual thinking. Ward does so 
definitely and consistently. Cronni-lloberlson, 
on the other hand, gives the wor<l the widest 
possilde appl cation, making it cover all 
idrms of c< gnitive process. On the whole, 
if the term is to be employed at all, Robert- 
ton’s usage appears preferable, as corre- 
sponding bt‘tter to the generality of the 
words intellect and int/lligcnce. See also 
Classification (of the mental func- 
tions). (G.F.S., J.M.B.) ! 

Literature : see the text])Ooka of psyclio- 
hgy; Ribuoo. G, i, c, 2, Eislek, 
Wdrterh. d. pliilos. Bi^grilfc, * Intellect ' 
(especially for scholastic distinctions under 
InUellectua)^ 

Intellection: see Intellect. 

XntellecttLalism : Oer. Intdlectitalisimis ; 
Fr, intelhciifalisiue ; Ital. iitUllectmiHmw. 
(1) In psychology: the theory which finds 
the inteUoctual or C(»giiitive fiiiKrtion more 
fundamental than the alfeciive and coinitive, 
and acrounts ior tlie other functions in terras 
of it. 

Applied especially to Herhart’s doctrine of 
the ‘ mechanics of presentations/ of wdiich 
feeling and >vill are functions. 

(2 ) In philosophy : the theory which 
(a) makes the ultimate principle of the 
universe some form of tiiought or reason, or 
{h) holds that reality is completely intelligible 
to tlmiight. rf. Idj'IAljsm (i). 

It is opposed to Voluntahism (q. v.) and 
to what might be called affection ism, ivhich 
make will and feeling respectively the ulti- 
mate explaining principles. In this meaning 
it is espt daily applied to the philosophy 
eff T, H. Gieen {^Prolegomena to Ethicfi), who 
finds all reality to consist in ‘intellectual 
relations.’ (j.m.b.) 

Intellectualism (aosthet ic). Emphabis 
upon the int(dlcctuul content or ideal elenieni 
in the aesthetic object, and the derivation 
of aesthetic value from this element. It is 
contrasted with Sensualism (q. v.) and 
FoiiMAiiisM (q. V.), and especially with 
emphasis upon the emotitmal aspects of 
aestlietic value. The tbeoiy of Hegel repre- 
sents an intellectualistic tendency (see IiEAuty, 
IV). Cf. also Rationalism. 

Literature : Bekgmann, tJber das Schoiie 


(1887). See al.‘!0 under the topics refened to 
above. (j.h.t.) 

ZntelUgence : see Intellect. 

Intelligible : see Latin and Scholastic 
Tkbminology, Glossary, ‘ intelligihilis'; and 
mundus inlelligihilis under Mundus; also 
cf. Eibler, Worterb. d. phitos, Begriffe^ ‘ Intel I i- 
gibel.* (J.M.B.) 

Intemperance : nee Tkmpbb an(?b. 

Intension (i n logic) : for foreign equivalents 
*see CoMPHKHENsroN (in logic), with w^hich 
it is generally in modern logic tdken as 
syiionymous. 

The name is derived from the scholastic 
use of the term intentio. On the history of the 
word see Bjiynes, New Analytic, ii. 92. (r.A.) 

Intensity (measureim ut of mental) : see 
Webek’s Law, and FEcriNEii’s Law, and cf. 
the folhhving topic. 

Intensity (mental) and Intensive 
Magnitude [Lat. in -k-tendere, to stretch]: 
Ger. Intensitnt, 4SVrA'e(sti ei»gth,applied rather 
to stimulus), intensive Grouse] Fr. intensite^ 
gra^ndmr intenshe] Ital. quantity, 

intamva. inteiusive magnitude is a kind of 
quantity, inasmuch as it admits of the dis- 
tinction of more and less. Besides saying 
absolutely that wdiat possesses intensive mag- 
nitude exists or does not exist, we can say 
that it exists in various degrees. On the 
other hand, it is held to be distinguished from 
extensive quantity or magnitude, because the 
difference between one intensity and another 
cannot be exhibited as a geparate intensive 
magnitude; wliereas the difference between 
one extensive magnitude and another is itself 
an extensive magnitude. 

Ill the gradual transition from blue to 
green, through intervening blue-greens and 
grecn-hlues, each colour in the series is bluer 
than that which follows it and greener than 
that which precedes it. Such differences of 
more and less are intensive. If a green-blue 
be regarded as a com]'Ound of green and blue, 
such intensive variations may he described as 
variations in the relative degrees of green and 
If the sensation called a green-blue is 
regarded as simple, the intefisive variation 
must be supposed to affect merely the relative 
degrees of resemblance of tlie green-blue to 
pure green on the one hand and pure blue on 
the other. On either liypotliesis the term 
degree is preferable to intensity. DegjAje 
may be used to denote all kinds of intensive 
magnitudes. But it seems convenient to give 
tlie term intensity a more restricted applica- 
tion. It means more especially that inten- 
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sive quantity of sensation which is a function 
of the quantity of physical energy expended in 
its production. Thus a sound, without vary- 
ing in pitch, may vary in intensity (loudness) 
according to the amplitude of the vibrations 
which affect the organ of hearing. On the 
other hand, variation in pitch, witli approxi- 
mately unaltered loudness, is a variation in 
intensive magnitude or degree, but not in 
intensity* 

It is a question how far, if at all, the inten-^ 
sity of 'sensation is revivable in the corre- 
sponding mental image, Most psycliologists 
assume that the difference is only one of 
degree. Others, like Lotze, say that mental 
images do not possess intensity at all. 

It has been maintained, by MUnsterbeig 
and othei-s, that intensity does not belong 
intrinsically to the sensation which is said 
to be more or less intense, and that it is not 
really an intensive magnitude. On this view, 
what we take for an intensive quajitifcy is in 
truth the extensive quantity of some con- 
comitant experience (kinaestlietic according 
to Milnsterberg). 

Others regard intensive distinctions as really 
not quantitative mentally, but in all cases 
qualitative. See Quantity, Quality, and 
Psychophysics. (g.f.s., j.m.b.) 

Literature : the textbooks of psychology 
and treatises on psychophysics; Kant, Krit. 
d. reinen Vernunft (Kug. trims., Muller), 
136. (J.M.B.) 

Intent (psychical) : Ger. Mdnen (neitrest ; 
cf. Eisler, 8uh verho), Sagen- W ollen, im JSinm 
hahen; Fr. intaition; Ital. Intento (cf. foreign 
equivalent.? given for ContKxVT and Intlx- 
Tiov). What intelligent consciousness ‘ means 
or intends ’ (James). 

The word is jjot in g^meral ufe in this sense. 
But some term is needed, ujid ‘intent' hccius 
peculiarly appiopriate. The intent of con- 
sciousness at any moment is virtually identical 
with the object of consciousness at that 
moment. But the word ‘ intent,* in the appli - 1 
cation we propose, marks a certain point of 
view from which the object may be regarded. 

In any piTjfi.esa having unity of interest 
there must also l>e corresponding unity of 
object. If our inteix;st be merely in attiuii- 
iiig more full, definite, or vivid knowledge, the 
object as it becoinea more perfectly known 
must he identified os the same with the object 
as lc>s pf-rfectly known. Hence it can be re- 
garded in two aspects. As the process ad- 
vances, the object progressively receives or tends 
to receive furilier specification. At any moment 


its detail is only partially presented. Yet 
Ihese partial presentations come before con- 
sciousness as appearances of one and the same 
total object whicli it is endeavouring to know 
in its completeness. Now this total object, 
considered as the goal of conscious eiiduavour, 
may be called with great appropriatencBs the 
intent of consciousness. For it is what the 
mind consciously means or intends, but has not 
yet attained. The same remarks apply to the 
case in wliich the interest involved is prac- 
tical — in which there is an endeavour after 
the production of some result other than mere 
knowledge. The end pursued becomes pro- 
gressively defined in the process of its achieve- 
ment. So far as it is as yet indefinite, and 
therefore only partially developed in con- 
Hcioiisness, it is an ‘ intent.* 

The word Content (q. v,, 2) has sometimes 
iKien used in a sense more orle.ss analogous to 
that wbich wc projvose for intent {i, e. by Brad- 
ley). Hut this usage is unfortunate. Lithe first 
place, the intent is precisely what c(>nsciou8- 
ness does not contain. In the second place, 
the phrase ‘ content of consciousness * has a 
diffeivnt application in current usage. It is 
applied to all special modifications of conscious 
experience, whatever may be their nature, and 
not merely to objects of c('n8cionsiie.ss. Inde«?<l, 
it is sometimos? questioned wlietber we ought 
to apply it to oljccts at all. In perceiving 
the distance of things in simoe. the exporiem es 
connected with movements of the eyt s play an 
important part. These (ixpT-ieticcs are con- 
tents of con.vciousncs8 ; but th<*y are not 
uhjects. do not perceive tlicm. Wlmi 

w'e <h> perceive is the external object and its 
.s])atial relation. Again, wlien we are jdeased 
or di.-!pleased with anything, the pleasure or 
pain is a content of considonsness. Hut it is 
by no moans always an object or an intent of 
consciousness. It only beionurs so if, and so 
far as, we reflect on our subjective state. The 
same liolds true of the self. There are always 
present in conjwjiousnefs contents whicli belong 
to the self as distinguished from the not-self. 
But we arc not always il linking of ourselves. 
♦Self-consciouBucss may be pre.sent in every 
momi'nt of our waking lives. Hut the con- 
sciousness of self as a self is not invariably 
proseiit. Finally, it would be correct to speak 
of the content of a * merely feeling-conscious- 
ness’ in the sense in which that phrase is used, 
among others, by T. H. Green. But it would 
not be correct to speak of such a consciousness 
as having an intent. 

In relation to allied conceptions we may 
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Tenpiark that tlie intent is the consoiousneMs 
of the general nature of tlie Enp-state (q. v.) 
of an intellectual process before it is reached ; 
and in mental progress toward an Idkal (q.v.) 
we have successive stages of ‘ intent/ 

Intention [Lat. m + tendere^ to stretch] : 
Qer. Ahsicht\ Fr. desmni Ital. intenziam. 
The purpose in view in any action, along 
with all the consequences of the action, so 
far as foreseen to be certain or probable. 

The distinction in any act of interUio, actio, 
and JmiH is found in Gregory I (<>4 0-^609 
A. p.): ef. Ziegler, Gesch, d. chrisL Eih., 247. 
The definition above given agives with that 
of Sidgwick {Meth. of Eth.), The int<'ntion 
is tljiis tlie action fj oni tlie internal or agent’s 
point of view; and the internal character of 
morality is brought out liy laying emphasis 
on the intention rather than on the external 
results or consequences. Intentions have been 
distiiJguishod as immediate or remote, outer 
or inner, direct or indirect, conscious or un- 
conscious, fotmal or material. See J. 8. 
Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics (3rd cd.), 60, 
61. (W.B.S.) 

The best German usage of Ahsicht seems 
to be in agreement with this, the distinction 
between means a?id ends (ZweeUe) being 
marked. Ahsicld is the cud f^r which there 
may be alternative mcuus (Meinong, Psych,- 
f:th. IJnfecsuch, zur Werttheorie, 94, 95 ; Holler. 
Psycholofjie, 473, 518). Whore, according to 
Meinong (loc. cit.), the end is directly pursued, 
without means, Ahsiclit becomes Ziel- a 
usage not general, however. Of. 1 )esion, and 
see Terminology (German). Intention, in 
the broader ethical sense of entire moral 
Intent (q. v.), a determination of dis^position 
or character, is renderefl by tlie German 
Gesiimung (Hofler, Joe. cit.). (j.m.b.) 

Zntentiou (first and second, in pliilo- 
sophy) [Schol. Lat. irtteutio, prima eisecuTula]. 
\hci\ in a series of scholastic distinction? 
(both inteniio and int^mtionaUs), for d'hich 
gee Latin and Scholastic Terminology, 
13, 14; revived in imHlern pbihusophy to 
indicate the distiiurtion of knowbdge as 
direct (first) and reflective (second ) inteiitum. 
See Intention (in logic), and cf. llErLKCTiON. 

Literature*, Hodgson, Philos, of Keflec- 
lion, Index; citations in Eisler, Wdrtcrb, d. 
pliilos. Bi^griffe, * Intentio ' ; Qoclenius, l..ex. 
Philos., 253. (J.M.B.) 

Xntea'^on (in law). The purpose of an 
act ; it is often imputed, without regard to 
its actual existence. 


INTERACTION^ 


A man acts at his peril. If loss to another 
naturally ensues from his voluntary act, he 
is liable, although it is n»nther intended 
by him nor due to his mgligence (Holmes, 
The Common l 4 aw, 82 ; Holland, Jurispru- 
dence, cliap. viii. 93 ; Pollock, Jurisprudence, 
chap. vi. 138). Crime rests on intention; but 
he who does a criiniiial act is lield to have in*-- 
tended tlie actual and natural result, although 
in fact he may have intcnd<?d only a much 
fess grave offence. Contracts rest on agree- 
ment, presupposing an intent to ass&me an 
obligation, hut the l;iw often implies the 
intent. ‘ Such an intent may be implied, 
although it be certain that it never actually 
existed, hut not unless the parties are in such 
relations that each ought to have had it' 
(lleers u, Boston and Albany Railroad Co., 67 
Conn. Tjrw Reports, 425)! Cf. Responsi- 
bility (legal). 

Literature : authoiities cited above ; also 
nKNT)iA.M, Mor. and LegisL, i. chaps, vii, 
xii. § 2. (S.E.B.) 

Intention (in logic) [Lat. intentio. with 
the siunt* meaning in Aquinas {iduvmia Theol., 
1. 9. 53, is the principal passage) ; in classical 
writers an act of attention (arid so Aquinas, 
ibid.. I. ii. 9. 38, art, 2, and elsewhere) ; from 
in + temhre^ to stretch. Aquinas seems some- 
times to use the term for a mode of being 
(ibid., T. ii. 9. 22) and sometimes for a rela- 
tion (ibid., I. 9. 29, art. i ; 9. 76, art. 3, and 
esp. art. 4)]. A concept, as the result of 
attention. 

First intentions Kic those concepts which are 
derived bycomp;»rii)gpcrc*‘]»te,8Uch as ordii]flry 
conccjits of classes, relations, &c. Second 
infetUions are those which are formed by 
observing and comparing first intentions. 
Thus tiie concept ‘ Cluj'S ' is formed by obseiw- 
iiig and comparing class-conc< pts and otlier 
objects. The .‘special chiss-coJicept, ms, or 
wdiat is, in the sense of including figments as 
well as realities, can only have originated in 
that way. Of relative second intentions, four 
are prominent — identity, otherness, coexis- 
tence, and incoinpossihility. Aquinas defined 
logic as the science of seccTCir intentions 
applied to first. (c.s.i>.) 

Interaction [Lat. infer 4- actio, action] : 
Ger. Fr. interaction; Ital. 

intcrazione, (i) Tlie relation between two 
or more relatively iudeiiendent things or 
ey.stcins of change wdiich advance, hinder, 
limit, or otherwise affect one another. 

(2) The relation of mere uniform occurrence 
of such systems together. 
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An inip<>rtant case of supposed interaction 
is that of Mind and Body (q. v.), in the 
discussions of which interaction is usually 
used iri the first sense (under the phrase in- 
fluxm The theory of Pkk-estab- 

LisHED Harmony (q. v.), vi'hich holds that 
mind and body are absolutely independent — 
tlieir charif^es merely occurring together — 
sometimes construes interaction in the second 
sense, while retaining the term (in English). 
The more general application is to the rela*<>‘ 
tion of -ohjectfl which ‘ act and react * in the 
external world. Cf. Mutuality, and Beci- 
PBOCITY (for which interaction is sciiietimes 
used as translation of the term Wechselwir- 
kung in Kant’s table of categories). 

Literature: books on metaphysics. The 
classical citation is Lotze, Metaphysics, 
Bk. I. chii])s. V, A late discussion is in 
Ormond, Foundations of Knowloilge, Pt. IT. 
chap. vii. (j.m.b.) 

Interceasion [Lat. intercession from inter- 
cederSy to pass lictwcen]: Ger. Fiirhitte\ Fr. 
intercessioyi \ Ital. interce^anone. (i) ^Phe 
office undertaken by (’Inist on his ascension 
into heaven, of perpetual mediation before the 
Father in behalf of those whom he had 
redeemed by his death. (2) Prayer offered 
by saints iu heaven to God or Christ in 
behalf of persons still on earth or in purga- 
tory. 

The intercession of Christ is a common 
doctrine of all Christ iaiis, while tliat of the 
saints is an accepted article in the creeds of 
the Roman and Greek Catholic churches only. 
Some traces of belief iu the efficacy of the 
intercession of the saints maybe found among 
Protestants, but with the rejection of prayer 
to the saints as idolatry, belief in their inter- 
cessory function largely disappeared, (a.t.o.) 

Interdependence : see Dependence, and 
REciPxiociTy. 

Interest j Lat. interest, it concernsj : (^er. 
IrUeresse ; Fi*. irderet ; Ital. inter esse* (i) The 
consciousness which accompanies mental ten- 
dencies of any sort, so far ms they terminate 
upon mental objects or stimulate to the con- 
struction of wrom. 

(Considered in abstraction from tlio con- 
tent or object upon Avhich the tendency or 
disposition goe.s out, interest is usually con- 
sidered a phase of feeling, and classed with 
t^e ‘ intellectual feelings.’ Interest is always 
manifested by voluntary attention, to which 
it may be considered a stimulus, or of which 
it may be considered a result. ‘Exploring* 
interest, or ‘ interest of curiosity,' is often 


distinguisbed from interest of ‘ custom,’ habit, 
or preference; the former seeming to he more 
of tlie nature of a stimulation to intellectual 
function, and the latter a result of frequent 
function. This latter aspect it is which 
underlies the popular use of the tcjjjm in the 
plural, ‘interests’ meaning prevailijig and 
more permanent dispositions. We suggest 
that the distinction be marked by the terms 
‘ actual ’ and ‘ dispositional ' interest. 

(2) Loosely used for personal advantage 
or good ; as in the phrase ‘ it is in his interest 
to do so.’ This meaning is not sufficiently 
exact to he technically useful. For the peda- 
g('gical doctrine of inteiest see below. 

Literature : the general works on psycho- 
logy and petlagogy. Special discussions 
of the psychology of iiiteiest are ii» the 
larger psychologies of Jamks, Sully, and 
Baldwin. 

Interest (doctriim of, in education). The 
doctrine that the interest naturally attaching 
to the ends for which pupils study should be 
aw'akeiU'd in the means (i. e. the studies) used 
for reaching them ; and, conversely, that per- 
manent interest in the ends should l>e fostered 
through the means. 

When interest attaches to tlie end, but not 
to the means for reaching it, we have drudgery, 
as in the case of a workman who thinks only 
of the dollar, taking no pride or interest in 
the labour that oarns it; on the other hand, 
when there is inti*rt\st in the means but none 
in the end, we have play, not >vork. Interest 
is then only ainiisfiincnt. When, however, 
there is interest in the end to bo attained by 
activity, and abo in the means for rcjuhing 
the end, we have the type of work desirable 
in education. A direct iiit;ere.‘‘t. tluTtfoiv, 
should be aroused in tlie studies as the meaiia 
of reacliiiig the ends of education ; tliis inlcrePt 
when tlioroughly aroused Iiasa retlox inffiience 
in developing true ideals of life and conduct. 
The mental attitude of the sculptor is the 
ideal bne for the pupil, since the iuteiest he 
feels in tlie statue as an ciul attaches to every 
stage of its creation. When tliis direct in- 
terest is moral as well as intellectual and 
aes^tlictic, tlieii iiustructioii becomoB truly edu- 
cative. Se.e Educative Instruction, and 
Disposition. 

Literature : Herdart, 8ci. of Educ. (tvans. 
by Feikin), 122-99; Allg. Pad,, 

330-89; McMurry, Gen. Meth., 49-68; 
r>K Qahmo, Herbart and the Herbartians, 
chap. V ; Dbwby, Intereut as related to Will 
(2nd Buppl. of the First Year-book of the 
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Herbart Society) ; Harbib, Professor Dewey ItsA. interferenm, (i) If two sound- waves of 
on Interest and the Will, Educ. Rev., May. the same length are travelling in the saino 
1896; Herbart’s Doctrine of Interest, Educ. direction, we have a strengthening of the sound 
Rev., X. 71 ; Barnes, A Study of Children's when the phases are coincident, an<l aneutrali- 
Interests, Stud, in Educ, ; Shaw, A Com- '/alien of sound when they diH\^r hy half a 
parative^Study on Childrens Interests, (.'hild- wave-length. The.se phmonieua are termed 
Study Mo. (July-August jNo., 1896); Luckey, phenomena of auditory interference (Helm- 
Children’s Interests, North-Western Mo., vii. hoM'/s, Sensations of Tune^ 160). See Beats. 
67* *33» 221, 245, 306, 335; Bali> (2) Similar phenomena arise from the inter- 

WIN, Story of the Mind, chap, viii ; Ardigo, fererice of liglit-waves (visual interference). 
Sei. deir Educ. (1897)* (C.DeG./ Many natural colour effects, among them 

Interest (in economics); Qer. Zins\ Fr. iride.scence, are due to the interference of rays 
interH\ Ital. iTiteresse, A payment for the reflected from thin films (see Tyndall, 
use of capital; habitually expressed in terms 1885. 61), 

per cent, per unit of time. (3 ) The word iiitei ference is used analogically 

Payments in this form were regarded with of the mutual inhilution or cancellation of 
grave disfavour by the canon law, and were physiological or mental processes, as judged 
veiled under the forma of compensation for l»y the nsults (see Pang^trdm, Amer. J. of 
loss suffered by the owner of the capital while PsyrJuJt.^ v. 356, vi. 433). Similar coneep- 
it lay in others* hands ; or also of a fictitious tioiis are the Vor8tdlmi(jsconcurrenz of the 
reiit-chargc (Cer. Zins^ Census), But the Ilerbartians, and the ‘ inteiference id imitation 
historical starting-point of the modern interest waves ' discussed by Tarde, Les lots de Vimita- 
Bystem seems to bo found in the contract of tvm^ 26 ft*. See Inhibition. (e.b.t.) 

asKurance whereby Home of the partners in an Intermediate State : Ger. Zicischen-- 
enter}»rlse wmild virtually insure the others zustand ; Fi\ etat iuU nnediatre ; Ital. stato 
against industrial risks (compare Ashley, Emj. inUrimdio. The condition of souls during the 
Ecmi. I/isL). interval between the death of the body and 

'riie practical jusliftcation of interest is to the final eonsummati«»n or last judgment, 
be found in the large amount of capital which The hcliei in an intermediate state is a 
can be utilized by this motive, and the re- feature of Platonism, which eonuects it with 
lativcly small price which the community has the transmigration cycle. The Stoics also 
to pay for the ivsuUh achieved. The theorcti- believed in a state of soul-existence after the 
cal justification is more difficult. Some have death of the buily, which was to continue till 
sought to base it on the akstinence of the the end of the cycle of co.sniic existence to 
capitalist ; others on the productivity of the which it beluiiged when it ce;»sed to exist, 
capital. These productivity theories of in- The conMimmation, then, was to he di.^fsolution. 
terest were in past generations for the most There is, properly speaking, no intermediate 
part rather crude; under the influence oi conditii^n in Hindu eschatology. "J'hc soul 
the Austrian theory of value they have hecu perishes at death, and only Karina sur- 
made exiroiuely complex (com]mre Wicser, vives to had to a reincarnation. The soul 
Natural Value). Still others (Jevons) have does not properly exij^t in the interval. Of 
laid .stress on the economic value of time the ( 'liristiaii confessions, tlic Roman Church 
as a basis of interest. Boehm -Ba work’s teaches dislimtly the existence of an inttu*- 
tlieory, which is perhaps the niojst influential mediate state of ]>uiificatiuii (purgatory) for 
one at the present day, is to be regarded as flio.se who die penib nt. Ri tm nn d (.’iiris- 
a develt>pment of the latter view. tianity does not dogmatize on the s^uhject, 

It may he questioned whether the thing though the condition of the .‘•oul belweiTi death 
which these authors explain has any very and the judgment, is conccivciTfo be dillV*rent 
close eonneetiim with tlie commercial pheno- from its condition after that event. Cf. 
raenon of interest, which is really an average Hahes, and PuRCiAToay. (a.t.o.) 

or commutation of profits rather than a mar- lutermittence Tone fljat. inter mitUTe, 
ginal increment of pr< 'duct Ivity. to send]: (Jer. Intrrmitftmton, Unierbrech- 

Literature: Boeum-Bawbrk, Kapital und unyrUm; Fr. smi {foti) iTfvtermittence ; Itfil. 
Kapitalziiis(tran8. into Eng. by Smart), a work stiono {or tono) d' inter mi tfrnza. If a tone is 
of monumental excellence. (a.t.h.) intenupted at short intervals (hy passing 

Interference [Lat. inter -f /mre, to a card, c. g., to ami fro l>otween a tiuiing- 
stiike] : Ger. Interferenz ; Fr. interference ; fork and the car), we have artificial BiiAis 
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(q. V-) ; if, then, the intervals are made short Tonpsychologie, i. Also (together with in- 
eiioiigb, we have wot heats, but a new tone, terwal song) : Eooeb, La Parole' intdrieure ; 
calltd the in tormit tew CO or interruption tone. Stbickbb, Lawguge et Miisique; Walla- 
The tone is theoretically importoit^as suggest- schkk, Vtljsch. f. Musikwiss. (1891), Heft 1, 
iiig the origin of combination tones in rapid mid Zeitsoh. f. Psychol., vi. Heft i; Lotzb, 
beats. . Medicinischo Psychol., 480; G. E. HOllsr, 

LUeratur^i Helmholtz, Sensations of Grundlegungd. Psychophysik, 288 ; Bbazusr, 
Tone, 533; KOnig, Quelques Experiences Kev. Philos., Oct.,' 1892; Baldwin, Ment. 
d acoustique, 139 ; Mayeb, Amer. J. of Sci., 3 Devel. in the Child and the Pace, chap, xiv, 
sor., viii. 241, iuul Philos. Mag., xlix. 352, 428 ; and Pliilos. Pev,, ii. (1893)389 (in the last 
Wundt, Physiol. Psychol. (4th ed.), i. 473, ^ihree many titles are given); Mobsklli, 
476 ; Ebbinghaus, Psychologic, 1.3 1 2. (e.b.t.) Semej. malat. ment. {1895). The literature of 
Internal [Lat. : Ger. inmr\ Aphasia may also be consulted, (j.m.b., o.p.s.) 

Fr. Itul. As ap]>lied to an International Law: Ger. YoUcertechi; 

individual experience the term lias certain Fr. droit intf>mational ; Ital. diHtto inters 
implications: (i) That conscious experience nazionrde. The body of rules generally ob- 
is in some way inside the body, and is so con- served by civilized, sovereign states in their 
trasted with things, external to the lK»dy, and dealings wdth each other, and with one 
in more refined tliought with the hod^ itself another's citizens or subjects. Less coi rectly 
(when the ‘something imside the body * comes termed the law of nations, D'Aguesseau 
to be ulcntiHed with the brain). (2) That was the first to rennirk that it was a law 
individual experience, as such, is unshared by between nation.s rather than a law.^of nations 
other individuals, and is so contiBsted with ((IJurres, ii. 337). Private iuternatidual law : 
external objects which can be present to dif- seo Conflict op Laws. ) 

ferent persons. (3) That the consciousness of The ins fet tale in ancient Rome was the 
experit'wee is direct or immediate as opposed law ex|K)nnded by a priestly college, which 
to the ‘indirect' apprclieiision of external determined the circumstances under which 
things through the medium of the senses, hostilities might be commenced against a 
See discussion under PZxrF.iiiENCE; and cf. foreign power, the form.s of declaring war, &c, 
Intbojection, and Kant’s Terminology It was only a law fur Rome. Intcnuitional 
(6, 7 )« (O.P.S.— j.m.b ) law first grew into form under the hand of 

Internal Speech (and Song) : Ger, Grotias, mainly tlr rough his Mare Liberum 
inneres Sjtrecften {and iSingen); Fr. parole (iGoS) and De lure Iklli et Pacts {1624)^ md 
(ei chant) interieure\ lUd.jHxrola or Unguufjgio received this name from Bcntluiiu (Morals 
(« canto) internif endofasia (^lonsclli). Tlie and Legislation, chap. xvii. § 25). 
content whew speech is mentally revived with Literature \ Vattel, Le Droit dcs Gens, 
or without actual utterance, (j.m.b.-g.p.s.) (fee.; Wheaton, Elements of lut. Law; 

It indicates the class of mental states denoted Phillimore, Int. Law; Hautefkuillb, Des 
popularly by the phrases having sometliing to Droits des Nations ncutres, &c. ; Field, 
wiy ‘in mind,' 'musing,' ‘having tum^s in Draft Outlines of an Int, Code; Bluntschli, 
one’s head or ear' (internal song), together Das raoderne Volkerrecht, &c. ; Calyo, El 
with the part played by such internal revivals Derecho Int, ; Wooi.8Ky, lutrod. to the Study 
in actual speech or song. Cf. Kinaesth>71tc of Int. Law. (S.K.&) 

Equivalents. For the defects of speech In'^rpretation (in law) [Iiat. interpret 
which arise from the disturhauce of this func- tatio | : Ger. fntnrjyretation, ErM-drung ; Fr. 
tion see Speech (defects of), and Amnesia. interpTHation ; Ital. iy\Ur][iTeta&iom, Tlio pro- 
Tlie adoption of Morselli^s term Endojdiasia cess of fixing the application of legal rules 
in English, hi ench, and German in particular cases (Pollock, Ju/risitrudence, 

is recommended, and with it the term 219,224-5). It is legal or authoritative when 
Endomusia is suggested for internal song it is the work of the proper representatives 
(melcfdy). of the state; doctrinal when it is a mere 

Literature : Strickeb, TJeber die Beweg- matter of grammatical or logical construction 
uiTj^vorstellungen ; Bailet, La Parole in- proceeding from a private individual. In 
tdrieure; Hj^glab, TjOs Troubles du Laugage England and the United States the judicial 
chez les Alienas; Janet, Automatisme psy- interpretation of the law on any point, Iqf 
ehologique, and Rev. Philos , Nov., 1892 ; the highest coflii, is itBclflaWj but only as nn 
Bastian, Brain as Organ of Mind; Stumpf, official statement of what the law is and was 
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before the decisioji upou that poliit (Markby’s ‘ Wlien two notcB have different pitch numbers 
Ehmmts of Law, § 72). there is said to be an interval between them* 

In Eornan law interpretation was ordinarily S^isations of Tone, 13), 

sought in the first instance from jurisconsult s The intervals of the musical scale are sliarply 

holding no official station, and their opinions, defined, and hUve, besides their distinctive 
rertifie(f for use in court, were received as names (‘octave,' ‘ ’fifth,' &c.), various technical 
authority. In the early empire a legal sanction characterizations, as harmonic and melodic, 
was given to such opinions, wlieu proc(*ediiig simple and compound, augmented and dimiii- 
from cei tajj] persons who were invested with ished, cunsonnnt and dissonant, &c. Psycho- 
WxQ iu 8 resjiondandi, ox {o\mi\ in certain trea-« physics has borrowed the word ‘interval' 
tises. In countries following the jirinciples of from music, hut em|iloys it more freely, with 
the civil law, judicial precedents, in the line s^ole reference to vibration ratio.s (Stiimpf, 
of interpretation, have little weight except Tonjtsi/cJioIogf'e, ii. 135). (E.n.T.) 

that due to their intrinsic reasonableness. Intoxication [Lat. infoxicatua, poisoned]: 

Literature: Puffkndojif, De Officio Ho- Ger. Btrautichunj : Fi*. enivreinint] Ital. 
minis et Civis, i. chap, xvii, de Interpreta- inlamcazione. (i) The etfccts of certain drugs 
tioiie; WoIjFP, Inst, of the Law of Nature or po- sons. 

and of Nations, ii. chap. xix. de Inter- (2) 4 '^equinlly limited to alc<»holic in- 

pietatione; Lifukh, llermcjientics ; Hwak- toxication. 

ms, Statutes and Judicial Inferpiet. ; Box, The state of intoxication usually makes 
Instituzioiii del Diritto puhblico interna- il.sclf felt soon alter the sibsiirptiuii of the. 
rionale. (s.k.b.) toxic substance. Tl»e mental symptoms which 

Intersnbjective [Lat. inter + suhlectiis, charactoize it differ considerably according 
thrown under] : (lnyr. intersubjectiv; Fr iutfir- to the poison usifd ; bu I a very typical elmrac- 
subjerJif; Ital. intersw/fjeftiro. (i) Applital teri.dic is a state of excitement, release of 
to ‘ intercourse ’ between different con.^^cious- inbibitioii, nmestrained conduct, inactivity, 
nesses at any stage of their develupmeiit exaltation, inc<diereiice. But these arc only 
(AVard, Natuvuliern and Aijnostlcisni). the characteristics untw^ardly niest conspicu- 

(2) Applied to what is immediately present ous; effects of ten ditfei ing from those just 
in each individual censciousness (yvas jeder in mentioned, and extending into le^s obvious 
seinem Pewns.^isoin unmitten^ar vorfindet; alteration in mental processes, cbaracterize 
Erf almtiiij uwl Denkm, 42; quoted the various forms of drug intoxicat ion. These 
by Eisler, W'&rterb, d. jdiiloi. Begrijfe, sub are described in general, and with regard 
verlai). (j.M.n.) to the more important intoxicants, under 

Interval [Lat. intervallum, a space he- Psychic Effect ok Dbugs. For the effVets 
tween]: Ger. Ewiscitenzeit, Jn/ervafl; Fr. produced by alcohol, see Ai.COiioi.xsM. For 
intervalU; Ital. iutervullo. (i) The time further details Ciujsult the vvorks cited under 
between two concrete ovent.s abstracted from those tt .pic.s. (J.J.) 

the intervening events : a duration concretely Intraselection [Lat. mfra, wiiliin, -f 
determined. seketio] : Ger. In tra rejection, Kampf der Teih 

Psychologicdly, an interval is always d(i- (Boiix); Fr. defection intetme; Ital. sekzione 
termined as a relative function of the events iutema. A process, held to he aualosous to 
from which it is ahstracted ; objectively, an that of natural selection, by which the fittest 
interval is dttermined by a controlled series of cellj^, tisv^iies, or parts within an organism 
events (cluonometric devices), (j.m.b., o.f.s.) prevail over others and ultimately supplant 
(2) In cxjHiimcntB upon tlie tcinpond con- them. 
sciouJ^ness: the ‘filled' or ‘tnupty' duration Iiicidontally employed by fiei 1 [)ert Spencer 
lying between two limiting stimuli. See Time in i860 as an illuriration in discussing soidal 
Sknsk. pber.oinena ; the conception is generally 

Literature {to 2) : on the ‘just noticeable attributed to Wilhelm Koux, 1881, and has 
interval * see Mach, Sitzher. d. Wien. Akaih, been adopted by Weismann, to wdiom the term 
a, li. 142; Exnisb, Pfliiger's Arch., xi. 403; is due. Weismann thus Buiumarizes: ‘Jkist 
Hamlih, Amer. J. of J'sychol., vi.564; Wunbt, as there is a struggle for survival among the 
Physiol. Psychol. (4tli ed.), ii, 390 flf.; Wkyeb^ individuals of a species, and the fittest are 
Philos. Stud., xiv. 616, xv. 67* (B,b.tO victorious, so ako do even the smallest living 

Interval (in music). A murical term particles within the organism" not only colls 
for difference of pitch between two tones, and tissues,but also thesmollcst living particles 
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or “ biophores *’ — contend with one another, 
and tliose that succeed best in securing food 
and place grow and multiply rapidly, and so 
displace those that are less suitably equipped/ 
VVeiBinaun subsequently suggested the phrase 
‘ histonal selection ’ for this process, and tinally 
reached the liypotlicsis of struggle between 
tlie germinal elements. lie speaks of the three 
principal stages of selection as (i) Individual 
(G cr. IVrsomil") Selection (Darwin and Wal- 
lace); (2) Mistoiial Selection (Houx) ; and (3) 
Oebminal Selection (Weismanii). See those 
topics ; also Skljiction, and Existence 
( struggle for). Tiie particular case of the 
selection of alternative functions, such as 
movements, has hcen called Functional Selec- 
tion (see Excess). 

Literature : IIkrdebt Scenoeb, The Social 
Organism, Westminster llev. (i860); W. 
Roux, Der Kampf der Tlieile im Organ ism us 
(l88i); A. Wejsmann, Effect of External lu- 
ll ueuces u))on l.)evelopnuTit, Romanes Lecture 
(1894), and Germinal Selection, Monist ( 1 895); 
Deeage, La Structure du rrotoplasma, ; 
Baldwin, Ment. Devel. in the Child and the 
Race (21KI ed.), chap. vii. (c.li.m.) 

Intrinsic (1) and (2) XSxtrinsic [Lai. 
in- and extrimecus] : Ger. innerlich (or v:esent- 
lich) Rud ausserlich ; Fr. m- and exfrinseque; 
Ilal. in- and estrimeco. (i) Necessarily, and 
(2) not necessarily, belonging to a thing or 
object of t bought. (j.m.b.) 

Intrinsic Value ; Ger. tnnerer Werth ; 
Fr. valeiir mtrinseqve ; Ital. valore intrinaeco. 
Worth (q.v.) which belongs to an object or 
action in itself and is not duo to its tendency 
to lead to some other object, or to promote 
a result. (W.R.S.) 

Introjection [liat. intro, within, 4- 
to throw J : Ger. Introjection ; Fr. introjec- 
tivn; ftal. introjezione. The name given by 
Richard Avenarius to a certain theory, which 
he considers fallacioii.s, of the relation between 
the cognitive consciousness of the individual 
and the external world cognized by it. This 
theory rests upjn two assumptions: (i) that 
tlie iiidividuifHp?oiisciousn6'6s is locally enclosed 
within the individual organism ; (2) that its 
presentations of external things are merely 
internal images or copies of these things, 
taken to be so by reason of the piocets 
de^ribed below. 

‘ Introjection ' is closely akin to that ‘ ideal 
philosophy* which Reid ascribes to his pre- 
decessors, and in pnrticular to Descartes, 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. There is no 
doubt that Reid was largely right in his 


account of the position of these philosophers. 
In the case of Descartes, we may refer to his 
theory of * ideas ' in the corporeal phantasy to 
which the mind directly applies itself, and 
which intervene between it and ^external 
things. Indeed, the W’hole of the Cartesian 
philoso]»hy is dominatt^d by the antithesis 
bidweon ‘ideas* as objects that lie exclusively 
within subjective consciousness, constituting 
j^ita private property, and the world outside 
which these ideas arc supposed to resemble 
or to Avhich they correspond. Further, it is 
clear that l.>ej^cartes is apt to confuse exis- 
tence witliin the individual consciousness with 
existence within the individual organi.'iin. The 
soul is for him situated within tlie pineal 
gland, and it cannot directly cognize material 
objects unless they are in loi?al proximity to 
it. As for Locke, we may refer to a pasf^ago 
quoted by Reid : ‘ Metlnnka the umh rstand- 
ing is not inucli unlike a closet wholly shut 
from light, with only some little opening left 
to let in external visible resemblances or 
ideas of things without. Would the picture 
coming into sucli a dark room but stay there, 
and lie .so orderly as to Ikj found up(»n occa- 
sion, it wo\dd very much resemble the under- 
standing of a man in leference to all objects 
of sigiit and the ideas of them.* The same 
kinil of assumption is illustrated by Hamil- 
ton’s theory tliat the primary qualities are 
perceived as ' in our organism,* and by his 
doctrine of sense-perception thiougbout (his 
ed. of Reid, ii. 881). 

Avennrius dcKcribt a and analyses this point 
of view witli great precision, and be shows 
that it must emerge naturally and necessarily 
at a certain stage of mental growth. Tliis 
feature of his tlieoryhas been considered esp(‘ci- 
ally original, and it is this to wliich many of 
the expositions of iiitrojei tion as a process 
have been confined, Healsosliows the essen- 
tial fallacy involved in it, and traces tb® 
disastrous consequences of this fallacy in 
philosophy and psychology. But Avcnariiis 
was anticipated, on the psychological side at 
lea.st, by Herbart. Ilerbart, in his account of 
the growth of flclf-cousciousness, traces the 
emergence of a point of view essentially the 
rame as that which Avennrius culls introjec- 
tion. ‘The child at a certain stage comes to 
distinguish between those living things which 
contain within them reprcscntution.s of things 
external to them and those which do not/ 
This point of view is crude, but it constitutes 
an essential stop in the development of the 
consciousness of self. The mode in which it 
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originates will be most clearly exhibited by 
an example. ^ A child sees a dog run away 
from a stick which is raised to strike it. He 
figures the stick as present to the dog, i. e. us 
in some sense inside the dog. Otherwise the 
dog woifld not run away (for in running away 
it is moved from witliin, not from without).' 
But it is obviously not the real stick wliich he 
thinks of in this way ; for he sees the real 
stick outside of the dog. It is, therefore, an 
uni-eal stick, i. e. the representation or image 
or idea of the stick. For an image is that 
which is like a thing and is nevei*t lieless not 
the thing itself. Thus the child regards the 
dog as having a repreaentution in the way of 
an image or copy of what is without it. 'Ihis 
|K)int of view, acquired in the first instance hy 
observation of other living things, he easily 
and inevitably transfers to his own case, 
inasinu<*h as he comports himself towards 
external things in an essentially similar way. 
He is now, therefore, aide to regard the various 
olijects of his consciousness ns representative 
images of something other than tliemsolves. 
These images he can carry about inside him, 
whether the reality they rcpi'esent is present 
to his senses or not. He thus has an idea of 
what an idea or perception is. It is the 
counterpart inside him of a thing outside 
him. Tiie conception is crude and inaccurate, 
and will not stand the tost of reflective criti- 
cism. But it is none the less an indispeiisHldo 
step in the development of self-coiisciousncss 
(llerbart, Psychol, uls tr/ss., § 133). Avenarius 
gives the name inti ojectioii to the view which 
results from tlie carrying over to or into one's 
own body of tliis dualism between images and 
t hi figs. 

As Reid waged war on the * ideal theory,' 
so Avenarius wages war on the philos^ophieal 
and psyclioh'glcal developments of ‘ intri»jec- 
tion ’ as a point of view. He oppo.ses to it 
^tho doctrine of ‘ essential co-ordination.' The 
self and the environineiit of wdiich it take.s 
cognisance are in direct and ess^ential i ela- 
tion. The one cannot exist apart from the 
otlier. Wlien a man says that he sees a tree 
before him, he means the actual tree, not an 
iimige of it. He means that he sees something 
outside him, not inside him. He ought to 
interpret the same words as used hy another 
man in strictly the same sense. He ought to 
infer from them that the other man sees a tree 
outside him, and not a picture of the tree 
inside him. To adopt the second alternative 
is the fallacy of introjection. It is a fallacy 
because the interpretation of another man's 


words depends on the analogy of our own 
experience. But in our own experience the 
object as part of our own external environment 
is the object seen ; and if wo suppose it absent, 
the seeing of Jit is logically abolished also. 
Hence, in the case of the other man, we must 
infer that what he sees is part of his external 
environment, not a complex of sensations 
inside him (e. g. somehow localized in his 
briiiii) and ‘projected* outside him. The 
fallacy of intnjjection does not end here. 
Avenarius, like Herhurt, lays stress on the 
fact that the point of view gained first by 
a crude iiifcreJice from the actions of our 
fellow men or of animals is transferred hy a 
back-stroke to ourselves. Hence the introjec- 
tion theory may he expressed in the gomcral 
formul^i, ‘all perc(*ived jiiiris of our environ- 
ment — as perceived — are nothing hut presen- 
tations in us’ (R. Avenarius, ‘ Bt? in erk ungen 
zum Begrifl des Gegenstandes der Psycho- 
logie,’ ill Viljsch, f wiss, Philos,, xviii. 143 ft*.). 

Literature: AtkNxMuus, as cittd, also 
Menschliclier WelthcgrifV, and Krit. d. reinen 
Erfahrung. For a brief statement in English 
8oe Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, ii. 
172; also IUldwin (for a devdoimient some- 
what similar), Meat. Devel. in the Child and 
the Race, cliap. xi. § 3. (g.f.s.) 

Tlie i»oint of view' of introjection is defended 
(as against Avenarius) hy Jerusalem (GV- 
IhnUfunctiim ; see also in Vtljseh. /. wiss. 
Phi los,f xviii, 170), who calls his own theory 
of judgment ‘ Iiitrojectionstheorie.* See also 
the notice, w'ith citations, in Eislor, IVOrierh, 
(I, jfliilos, Beyriffe, 8ul> verbo. (j.M.B.) 

Introspection [La t. rn/ro, within, -f spectusy 
seen I : Ger. m^utre IWiliriu-hm uny, Selhstheoh^ 
achtung ; Fr. intros j[rction, ohserrafion interne] 
Ital. infros-pezioney coscienza rijhssa in se. 
Attention on the part of an individual to 
his own mental states and processes, as they 
occur, with a view of knowing more about 
them. 

Locke uses the term reflect ion for ‘the 
notice which the mind takes of its own op- ra- 
tions ’ i^Essay, ii. chap, i- § -4); ,/)tljer writers 
speak of an ‘ inner semso ' or ‘ inner percep- 
tion.’ The suggested analogy to * outer sense * 
and ‘outer perceijtion’ is misleading. 

Literature: see Introspective Method. 

(Q.F.S.-J.M.B.) 

Introspective Method: Ger. Metfioih 
der inneren Wahm-ehmung (or Stlbsthcolfach^ 
tvng); Fr. mkhode ini respective ; Ital. 
introspeUiro, The systematic use of intro- 
spection for scientific puri>oses. 


INTUITION 

The introspective method is essential to ptreept ar.d syiuTg— in all concrete tletermina- 
psychology, uiid it has been followed by tions of objects. The adjective form, ‘ syner- 
pychological writers in all ages, from Plato gic/ would also lend itself to use. 
and Aristotle downward. A main advantage Literature: sense intuition: see the 

of the metiiod of experiment in psychology is general works oil psychology and the titles 
that it gives opportunity for introspection given under External World, Peb^^eption, 
under test conditions. ISoine psychologists and Epistkmology. Motor intuition: bo- 
may be called introspective in a special sense, sides the fortjgoing, see the titles under 
becansi^ they make more exclusive use of Habit, SrNEBoy, and Apraxia; also Ward, 
the method than others. Among these are Mind, July. 1893, and Oct., 1894 ; MtlNSTER*' 
St. Augustine, Hobbes, Locke, Herkeley, Hume, *bero, Die Willensbandlung ; Mosci, Le forme 
and the ehrlier English psychologhts in general. delT iiiluizione (1881). (J.M.B., G.F.S.) 

But no psychologist over confined JiispnK'edurc Intiiitioil (in educational method), 

to mere introsj^ection. Jt w-as alwnys more Primarily, the grasp of knowledge through 
or loss supphmienttd by infi^rence from re- the use of the s^miscs ; concrete ways of op- 
sulting products to pro luciiig processes, prohending knowledge. 

and by obs« rv'dioii of the iQaijife.stnt‘ons oi The middle agt^s had departed far from 
mental process in ojher minds. Of. stufic methods of teaching; they emphnsized 

LOGY. * the word or the symbol above the thing 

Litrrature: PiENEKK. Die neue Psychol., aymboli/ed, Comcnius and Pestalozzi brought 
Aufsatzo I und 2 ; Herbart, Psychol, als the ivorld of words and that of things into 
Wisii.,Zwt itor Theil.F.r^iter Ab.sclinitt,chap.v; intimate relation again, by laying mucli stress 
Brentano, Psycliol., chap, ii ; James, Princ. on sense-perception in education. Herbart 
of Psychol., i. 1 15 f. L add, Psychol., Descrip, made a further advance by urging the impor- 
and Explan., clmj). ii ; La logge tance of apperct^ption. The ]>erceptiou itself 

foiidamentale dell' intelligenza( 1876): Viu.A, is important only wdien fully appreheuded. 
Psicol. contemporaneu; and textljooks of Cf. Micthod, 

psychology in general. (g.f.s.) LitenUtire: Comenius, Tlie Great Didactic; 

XntuitioiL (Lat. intueri, to look at] : Ger, Pkbtat ozzi, How Gertrude teaclies her Cliil- 
Ansehauung, Intuition (see Tj 5 RMinol< GY, dien; Boaven, Fioebel, 4, 156, 159 ; Roskn- 
Gernuiii, sub verbo); Fr,m^w? 7 ton; Ital. krakk, Philos, of Eduo., 76-81. (o.dcQ.) 

intuizioue. (i) Sei j-e intuition: the linul Intuition (moral) ; Ger. 
stage in the mental detei inination of an ex- Fr. mtuitiem morale] Ttal. intuinom moraU. 
tcnial object, conshting in a synthesis of Tlie immediate apprehension, apart from ex- 
eleineiits in space and time. perimee, of n»oinl principles or of the moral 

This meaning is in so tar common with the. of action, 

philosopliical meaning of intuition that it A\ liether there are any moral intuitions, 
leaves open to analysis the discovery of the in the ^trict tense of the term, is a question of 
sensationol and otiier elements which go into j controversy between intuitive and cinpirical 
the detenninatiou, and in defMuIt of such j writers ; whether, if there are such intuitions, 
Hnalysis makes the iiituition of olqects an act they aie jjercejdions of the nu,)rul (piality of 
of direct apprelieiisioii. See Jmuition (in paiticular actions, or of general principles of 
philosophy). morality, is a question which divides the in* 

(2) Motor intuition : ready command of tuitioni.st writers themselves. See Intui- 
a complex action or Kcries of actions inde* tional Etiik’S. (W.r.s.) 

peiideiitly of conscious preparntioii ; and the Intuition (in philosophy): Oqv, Intuition, 
act itself con side red as a motor synthesis. Anschuuvng (see Terminology, German); 

Applie<l to the act itself which is thus Fr. intuition] Ital. intuizieme^ intuito. Ira- 
perforrned ; a phrase Avhicli conesponds to mediate or direct approheusion, perception, 
percept, the object of sonse-iiituition. Some judgment, cognition, and the refcults of such 
writers use synergy for the process of motor processes. 

8ynthe«i{» itself, and synerg might be em- The root-idea of this term is that of 
ploted for the nrulting action, co-ordinate directness or Immediacy (q.v., different 
with ]>ercept. 1‘his would be convenient in forms) in contrast to abstractive or repre- 
various discussions, such as the loss or impair- sentativo knowledge, or, n»ore frequently, to 
meiit of the ‘syneig' in apraxia, the relation forms of knowledge which are mediated by 
of motor and sensoiy elfemeiits — that is, of a discursive process, This fundamental idea 
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appears in all, or nearly all, of the various 
senses in which the terra is used. 

(i) Of sense-perception: to denote its 
presumed immediacy; to denote perception 
p)*oper as objective in contrast to sensation as 
Buhjectife ; to denote the perception of present 
objects in contrast to reproductive and pro- 
ductive iraagi nation ; to denote llie perception 
of individual objc?ct8 in contrant to concej>tioii 
and thouglit. Sensuous cognition in general^ 
is sometime.'^ termed sense-intnition or intui- 
tive hnowlodge. See Intitition (second topic 
above). (2) Of self-consciousness as the percep- 
tion of inner 8tat<'S (internal sense). Also, by 
many writers, of self-coiisciousuess as the 
jKTception of the ego : see below, (5). (3) In 

aesthetics: to designale the act of aesthetic 
appreciation or conteniplalion, or the insight 
of the artist into aesthetic values. (4) Of 
cognition or knowledge : to denote sense-percep- 
tion or j^elf-conscionsiK'sSjSee above, (i ) and (2); 
to distinguish intuitive knowledge, in which 
all tJie cojn]X)iient elements can be directly 
presented, from symbolic knowledge (Leibnitz, 
M editation'^s de Cof/nitione, I'eritate et Ideh^ 
1684); to denote the immediate perception 
of the connection between subject and predi- 
cate, this connection being conceived as the 
eHscnce of knowledge (Locke, Emit/ concerning 
Human Undtratanding, IV, ii. i); to denote 
the knowledge of first truths, see below, (5). 
(5) To denote original, self-evident, and neces- 
sary first principles, both theoretical and 
practical, ami the (primary) conscioufeness of 
them (Sir William Hamilton, Jit id's Warls, 
nolo A, V. 3 ; see also Intuitionalism). (6) Ly 
Kant, who distinguished between empirical 
intuitions of objects through sensation 
((*m[)iriBche Anschaiuingen, ijUuitions a poste- 
riori) nin] pure intuition (intuition a jfriori: 
space and time as the form of sensibility; 
Kril. (/. nhuri Yermmft, We/rke. Ilurtcnstein, 
^2nd ed., iii. 55-6, 60, 65), It is to be 
noted, however, that high authorities <iave of 
late quest ioue*! the equivalence of intuition 
and the Kantian Anschauung (E, Caird, 
The Crit. J'hilos, of Kant, 18S9, i. p. xi; see 
also Kant's Tkkminology). (7) In the 
phrase intellectual intuition: to denote an 
immediate function of thought, or undei stand- 
ing akin to the direct perception of sense. 
Such would he required, according to Kant, 
to secure a positive knowledge of tliings-in- 
themselves, while the absence of it is the 
condition which necessitates for human under- 
standing the distinction between raechanisin 
and teleology as well as between possibility 


and actuality, necessity and contingency 
(Werkcy Hartenstein, 2nd ed., iii. 216-24, 
V. 408-23). Fichte ascribes to intellectual 
intuition the self-knowledge of the ego; 
Schell ing makes it the medium of man’s 
knowledge of the absolute {^Philos. Brief e 
ii, Dogmatismus u. Kritreismus, viii). See 
also below, (8). (8) To denote the spiritual 

illurninalion of tin- mystics and the supernal 
vision of God. Intellectual intuition is used 
in this sense among the CJermai\ mystics. 
The term witliout the adjective is employed 
also, by many writers wlio are not to be 
classed as mystics, to describe the moral and 
the religious conscioinsncss considered as im- 
mediate organs of spiritual truth. 

Literature: general works on phihjsophy 
juid psychology ; references under Intui- 
TiONiHM, and the other topics Intuition; 
Eislek, Weirterb. d. philos. Begi iiVe, * An- 
schauung/ (A.c.A.jr.) 

Intuitional Ethics: Gcr. Intaitions- 
Kthik; Fr. morale (or ithir/u^) intuitive (or 
inluitionniste); Ital. etica intuitiva. Any 
theory which recognizes moral intuitions. 
See Ethical Theories. 

Intuitional ethics depends upon the as- 
sumption that man has a special faculty or 
capacity for recognizing moral distinctions. 
Accoriling to the different views held as to 
the nat«ii*e and objects of this faculty, three 
main forms of intuitional ethics have V>ceu 
distinguished: (1) aestlietic or perceptional 
intuitionism, according to which the moral 
value of particular actions and alfections is 
apprehended intuitively either singly (as held 
l>y Shaftcshiiry and Hutcheson) or relatively 
to one another (as in the view of Murtineau, 
Tj/pes of Ethical Theory, 1885, that motives 
or stimuli to action form a sort of moral 
hierarchy, in which the prefi rei;ce of a low'er 
to a higher is always condemned, and the 
preference of a Ijiglu r to a lower always ap- 
proved by conscience): (a') dogmatic intui- 
tionism (the common tcholastic theory, and 
the view of Butler in his JJissertation on 
lirtuej of Bichurd Price Tihomas Hcid, 
and more recently of McCosh and (/alder- 
W(X>d), according to which the rightness or 
wrongness of clnssi s or kir.ds of actions — or, 
as some writers hold, of classes or kinds of 
motives — is intuitively known ; (3) philo- 
sophical intnitioiiifi'ni, in which a complete 
synthesis of practical rules is sought, and the 
practical reason or conscience is held to lay 
down one universal rule capable of dis- 
tinguishing good from evil (e.g. the cate- 
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gorical imperative of Kant). Cf. Sidgwick, Cf. Intuitional Ethics, A pbiobi, Asso- 
Meih. ofEtL, I. yi, viii; III. {W.B.S.) ciationism, Common Sense, Innate Ideas, 

Zutuitioniam or Zntiiitionalisiii : Ger. Intuition, Realism, Scottish Phxlosofht, 
Inhiitimimus ; Fr. intuitionnisffM ; Ital. m- and Tests oe Tbuth. 
tuizioniimo* (i) These terms are Bometimes Literature \ Th. Reid, Intellectual and 
employed to describe that fonn of ethical and Active Powers; Sir Wm. HamiltOSt, Reid's 
religious philosophy which looks on the moral Works, note A ; J. S. Mill, Exam, of 
and the religious nature as immediate organs Hamilton's Philos. ; J, McCosh, The Scottish 
of spiritual truth. See Intuition (in philo- Philos., The Intuitions of the Mind, and Rea- 
sophy), 8. listic Philos.; H. Caldeewood, Handb. of 

(2) They are also used in designation 0/ Mor. Philos.; H. Sidgwick, Meth. of Eth., 

systems *of philosophy which are based upon iii; J. Maetineau, Types of Ethical Theory, 
an (assumed) intellectual intuition of absolute ii ; R. Flint, Theism, 79-86, and Appendix 
reality. See Intuition (7). X. (A,c.A.jr.) 

(3) They are employed most specifically, Besides the Scottish philosoplicrs proper — 
and most frequently in the hi.<tory of later and their successors — by whom the intuitional 
modern thouglit, to denote the philosophy phi losopliy has been developed under that name, 
which makes knowledge and life dependent a point of view essentially intuitional has 
on a body of immediately given self-evident lieoii held by certain French realistic thinkers 
and necessary firtt truths. See Intuition {5). (Laromigiiiere, Maine de Biraii, Cousin, 

These last constitute the fundamental Janet) who were iniluenced directly by Reid. 
princi]do8 alike of theory and of pi*Hctice. A similar inlluence has coloured philosophy 
They are held to be iiidepoiident of experience, in America (McCosb, Porter, Hopkins), 
in that they are not derived from it nor Intuition has further lent itself in turn to the 
established hy it, but supply it witli a basis iLses of theological philosophy, both Catholic 
and with norms, and so make it possible, and Protestant, most conspicuously again in 
Associationisin, <»n the contrary, looks on Scotland and the United States, in both of 
these principles and their apparent evidence which coiinirlos, however, the iiitidtionalistic 
as products of experionce; while evolution, and realistic point of view is rapidly yielding 
enlarging the doctrine of aseociationism by to certain forms of idealistic thought, (j.m.b.) 
the addition of heredity, views them as Intuitive Morality: see Intuition 
native to the individual but developed in (moral). 

the race (Spencer. Princ. of Psychol,, § 208; Invagination [ Lat. m-|- a sheath] : 
Princ. of Eth., §§ 40—7). The intuitive (»er. Einstiilpung \ Fr. mrayi nation] Ital. 
first truths are vaiiously (Miiinieratf'd by invayinazimie. The in))ushiijg or folding 
different write rs. All intuilioualists may be proces.s wliereby a simple cell-layci* may more 
said to include under the fir.'it principles of 
knowledge the formal (concepts and) judg- 
ments which make up the orgjuiic framework 
of thought, altJiough the list is variously 
drawn (the causal principle is, jMirhaps, the 
one which is }>ostulated W'ith the nearest 
approach to universality after the first prin- 
ciples of logic and mathematics). Others, 
and especially the membtrs of tlie Scottish 
school, add to these principles judgments (or 
percept ion8)4jf content, maintaining, tor ex- 
ample, that there is an immediate, self-evident, 
and necessary knowledge of external r< a]ity,or, 
at least, tlial sense-pcu-ception includes such a 
factor among others, that self-consciousness 
supplies a direct and induhitable cognition of 
tht^ego, &c. The existence of intuitive first 
principles of religion is also asserted, hut less 
frequently; the majority of intuitionalistic 
thinkers, for inslance, now recognize that 
there is no immediate intuition of God. 
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or less completely enclose a cavity. 

Ill develo])riient many organs arise by in- 
vagination, and the hollow vesicle or Blasto- 
SPHEJtE (q. V.) is thiLs generally converted 
into a two-layered cup op Gasthula 

(q- y)- 

The generalization that the formation 
a two-kyered Blastodekm (q. v.) is typically 
piwluced by the invagination of a hollow 
spherical one-layeiud vesicle is due to Haeckel. 

Qasibaea Theory. 

Literature : H aeckel, Qenerclle Morphol. 
fi866); F, M. Baleoub, Compar. Einbryol. 
(1880); and the citations given under 
Km»byo. (C.1.L.M.-E.8.G.) 

Invariability: see Vabjadle, and Uni- 
formity. 

Invention [Lat. in + venire, to find] : Qer. 
( I ),(3 ) Erfmdung ( K rdichtung),{ 2 ) Emeummg 
(Barth); l^v. invention ] IM. invenzione, (i) 
In psychology: a relatively new determina- 


INVENTION 


tioD in the sphere of imagination and thought, 
judged by the thinker to be true or valu- 
able. 

Inventions are, in a general way, distin- 
guished from mere fancies, on tlie one hand, 
by their sfcceptance as true or valuable ; aud 
they are rnoie than the reinstatement of old 
thoughts, being ‘relatively new.’ Narrower 
restriction of the term would bring it within 
the range of contioversy. Some of the 
questions which arise about iiivtution are: 
the di^ti fiction of inventions from other sorts 
of mental constructions within the so-called 
imaginative function ; the process of selec- 
tion of inventions as true or valuable; 
the mechanism in general whereby relative 
novelty is readied ; the plane of attainment 
from which tlie particular invention is pro- 
jected ; the relative independence of the 
individual thinker in appraising his in- 
ventions, as over against the influence of 
social suggestion. The terfns Helecttun 
{inoiital), 8electivk Thinking, l)KTERMiN\- 
TTUN (mental), Jvi:i.ativb Stcgkstion, ^c. 
{i'Ce those terms), are used for the progres- 
sive advance of the inventive process thioiigh 
successive stages. The process of reacliiiig 
inventions is also called invention. 

Consideialfle literature has been devoted 
to tlie development of the child with 
more particular reterence to his active life. 
The principles of his activitv had heretofore 
seemed to fall under one or other of the 
two principles of invention and imitation; and 
in so far as they were consichjred separate and 
independent types of action, the child’s con- 
duct was intorpietefl in one categ'»ry or the 
other. There was no common meeting-place 
for tliese two types. 'Jliis is tlie older view ; 
a view set in the usages of language itself, 
which contrasts strongly the imitative, copying, 
uninventive action (and child) with the inven- 
tive, self-active, spontaneous action (and child). 
This contrast as usually made is, hewever, 
too sharj). The recent psychological analyses 
of the child’s activities show that imitativeness 
and inventiveness are really two phases of all 
action; that the terms are expressions of 
emphasis rather than of real and vital difier- 
ence. 

Tlio fiist consideration which tends to 
diminish the degree of separation between 
an imitative and an inventive action concerns 
the definition of Imitation (q. v.) itself. A 
more adequate analysis of imitiition has shown 
that we cannot limit that term to the inten- 
tional conscious procedure of the child by 


which he closely observes some other person 
and then liimself carries out the action which 
that person perforins before him. In the 
first ])lace, many imitations are performed 
without the child's consciously observing the 
model or knowing, that 'he is acting with 
reference to a ])articular deed of another. 
Again, it is not necessary that the child should 
imitate another person, or another thing, than 
j^iis own self. When he looks at his own hands 
accidentally placed in thi.s position or that, or 
at any attitude of his into which the circum- 
stances of the time may have forced him, 
these he may imitate, aiming to do intention- 
ally or spoiitaneoiisly what was done before 
by his members accidentally or by external 
constraint. So also he may imitate his own 
mind as^well as his own hotly. When he has 
before him sometliing to imitate— that is, 
before his mind — it does not matter whether 
there be or be not out^^ide of him another 
person actually doing the thing he is imitating. 
It maybe that the model he aims to reproduce 
is the result of his own thought, imaginatiou, 
fancy. Suppose a child opening his mind in 
<lie early morning, as he lies in bed in the 
dark, and tliinking over the doings of the pre- 
ceiliiig day. Something of a striking character 
comes into his mind from the preceding day’s 
hpoi t, and he proceeds to jump fiom his bed 
and perform tlie act again and again. In 
this case he is imitating his own action of the 
preceding day, or — if Ave interpret his present 
.state— he is imitating the image or memory 
which lias arisen in his mind spontaneously. 
All this is so plainly the same sort of action 
as tliat in which the model is set up by some 
one else, that it is iioav called ‘ self-imitation.* 
Whenever tlie child thinks of anything he can 
do, and then proceeds to do it in a Avay which 
reproduces a result like that of vvliich he 
thiuks, then he is imitating, and his act is 
self-imitation. 

When we come to inquire into invention, 
we get a result which at once brings that 
form of action into connection with sell-imita- 
tion. The old idea that thejniqsi can create 
things, ideas, plans, &c., ‘ out of whole cloth,’ 
so to s})eak, has been given up. We now 
know that the mind, even that of the great 
genius, is held down to the actual store of 
material^ which be has ac(piiicd in his life- 
time. He must call up from the stores of bis 
memory images, earlier thoughts, reminiscencea 
of action, &c., which are ‘ tit * to go into the 
scheme of his invention. ‘ Imagination never 
creates * has now become a proverb, and recent 
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adrauces have tended in the diiectioii of oyer the limits of the model, so to spettk. and 
maliing it more than ever true. gives to the result new and possibly valuable 

So what the inventor does is really to phases, 
meditate on what he already knows, to con- The general conclusion, therefore, is that 
aider the possibilities of lU'W combinations the child is not 'either an imitator or an 
of tlie data with which he is already so inventor' ; on the contiary, he is W ways in 

familiar. That is the reason we never hear some degree both at once. Teachers tend 

of a fanner inventing an electric light, nor of sometimes to disparage the imitative scholar 
a statesman getting rich by taking out patents in contrast with the mure inventivo one. 

for new niacliiiies. Each invents only in th^ But this is generally a mistaken attitude, 

field in which he has worked so thorougldy Imitation is the natural schoolmaster to 
and so* long that his mind is stored with invention. Imitiitl on may, of course, be made 
knowledge, both of facts and of principles, parrut-like, a matter of mere repetition, 
This means that the inventor must, as a especially when the teacher approaches it 
preliminary, fall into the state descrihed with such a disparaging attitude. But the 
above as one of self-imitation. He must average scholar is dependent upon imitaliou 
bring up before his mind materials already for the normal growth of his faculties — moie, 
familiar, to be used as a more or less qdequate much more, upon that tlmn upon any other 
copy for the now construction wdiich he is one factor — and the recognition of the essential 
to make. He must cause to pass before him union of imitaliou and invention which p«ycho- 
this and that possible combination, this and logy now teacbes is, in the teacher's hand, the 
the other possible situation, in order that his best means of furthering this progress, 
sense of fitness may go forth critically for the (2) In sociology : any relatively new idea 
selection of the more available. wdiich gains currency in society. For the part 

Putting together the two points now made, asisigned to invention by current sociological 
we see that the relation of invention to theories see Social ObctANIZATION (also for 
imitation is very close indeed. The child, or literary n^ferences). 

the man, must be a facile imitator before he (3) A mechajiicul device for utilizing power, 
can be an inventor. He must become an doing work, &c. The j>opular distinction be- 
adept in tlie methods of using his nmU*rials tween invention and discovery — tlio fonn(?r 
of memory and imagination. He must by giving something not found in nature, and the 
constant self-imitation practise the combina- hitter something realized in nature — is only 
tioiis he already knows, and by so doing come partially justified from a psychological point 
to see the posjr ible form^? of novelty into which of view. 

the materials may he cast. The German term Erdichtung is applied 

Furthermore, the study of children has to the more poetic and fanciful, and eo to the 
shown that the connection between these less strictly true, and even to the false, pro- 
functions is even closer than this. We find <luctions of the imagination. It is more nearly 
that the child goes on to invent largely ju equivalent to tlie English fancy or imiiginii- 
proportion as he uctiially carries hin imitations tiou in the phrases 'drawing on the iinagina- 
out into action. He f^ets out to reproduce tion,’ ‘ farrciful fabrication,' a meaning 
something which another person or his own expressed in the terms 'practising/ ‘romanc- 
fancy siiggesls, and ju.st by carrying out this ing/ Ac., wliich do not imply inteidional det 
purely imitative purpose be falls into r.tw ceptioif. The (ierman Emeucrung is suggested 
ways of action or thought which seem to him by Barth {Philos, d, Oesch, ah Suciol.^ i, 212) 
more valuable. This is especially true when to include both invention (3) (Erfindung) 
tho^ tuiictif^ in question allows of large and discovery (Entdeckung), 
variations ; when the hand is used or the Literature (psydioh gical): Paulhak, Eev. 
tongue- -rnemhers which, by their great flexi- Philos.; lloYCii, Studies in Good and Evil, 
bility, give various posi^ibilith s of modified chap, ix, and Psychol. Rev., v. {1898) 113; 
result. The child soon Jearns these possibill* Jawks, The Will to Believe, 216 f., 255 f.; 
tics, begins to use his imitative functions with Stout, Analytic Psychol., Bk. II. chap, vi; 
vieVr to securing variations on the models, Simmel, Arch. f. syst. Philos., i. 34 ff. ; 
and loves to produce relatively new and Baldwik, Soc. and Eth. Interpret, Pt. II, and 
inventive results.^ So, too, as he becomes Psychol, l^v., January, 1898. O.S'.a.) 

stremuons, using his members vigorously and Xnwention (in anthropology) : see Invbn- 
with less exact control, the performance flows tiok (in psychology), particularly meaning 
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(3)1 w depeudixig upon or arising from mean- 
ing (i). ^ ^ (J.M.B.) 

The anthropologist's interest in inventian 
lies in its relation to mental evolution, as 
indicated by an increased utilization of 
natural r<^ources for comfort and material 
prosperity, for the arts and sciences, for 
the pleasures and civilization of life. In the 
early history of human invention is thus con- 
tained the beginning of that struggle for 
htmiaii supremacy which constitutes the true 
culture history of mankind. The directions 
which such studies of the evolution of inven- 
tion have taken are various : on the material 
and iiiclustriul side maybe mentioned the aita! 
and implements concerned with the cultiva-| 
tion of the earth, with the elahorntion of 
fibrous te^itiiros for clothing, with war and 
the o])ase, wdth the i)rcpiiration of fooil ; the 
habitations of man in cave and slielter, in 
tent and hut and house; the trarispoitution 
of man and goo<ls by land and sea. Oti tlic 
mental side may l)e mentioned the develop- 
ment of the social life thiough the invention 
of money and a sy^ti m of barter ; the develop- 
ment of writing and drawing; the inventions 
of art and decoration, of niu.sie and the dance, 
the composition of poetry, myth, and tiadi- 
tion; the discoveries of naturc/s la>vs; the 
means of counting and weighing and measur- 
ing, and otlicr rudiments of scientific lore. 

The history of invention likewise suggests 
the problem of individual variation. The! 
capacity for independence and originality is 
always ()[)posed by the conservative temlen- 
cies in society and the power of the sfatus 
quo. The psychology of invention considers 
the di tenniTiing factors in such original varia- 
tions. and the proces.ses which constitute or 
pi'omoto it. 

Liferature: general treatises on Anthropo- 
logy (q, V.) aad the history of Cultuke 
( q. V.). Also especially O. T. Mason, The 
Origin of Invention (1895); discussion in 
Psychol. Rev., v. i, 113, 307; Qkoos* The 
Play of Man (Eng. trans.), on play-«’xperiineii- 
ttttion as a factor in invention (orig, p. 55); 
SocruiAU. Th^orie de riuvention ; Ribot, 
L'lmagination cr6atrice (1900); Paulhan, 
Psychol, de ITnvcntiou (1901). (j.j.) 

InversioxL (sexual) : see Pebvbhsion 
( sexual). 

Invertebrate [Lat. tnv^rtebratuSf without 
vertebrae): Qer. wirhetlos; Pr. inverlibre; 
Ital. inverUhrato, Applied to any animal not 
bcdpngiug to the sub-kingdom of verte- 
bratea 


Originally it was snpjiosed that the presence 
! or absence of a vertebral column was a suffi- 
cient diagnostic mark. It is known now that 
the lowest undoubted members of the true 
vei-tcbrata have no vertebrae, the vertebral 
axis being I'eplac'fid by the notochoi d and its 
fibrous shoatlis (niai sipobi ancliB, i. e. lampreys, 
&c.) ; but their entire structure proves that 
these animals are closely lelated to the verte- 
brates only, and not to any invei-tebrate, 
Ivence the term iiivertL^brate is still used 
with the original limitations, although in the 
strict etymological sense it is not correctly 
apjdied. (c.s.^f.) 

Investment [Lat. invesfire, to invest] : 
Ger. Kapitalanlaje 'f Fr. jtlacnmnf : Ital. m- 
vesiimettto. The use of Cii])itid with a view to 
profit ; also, the ibrm which the capital takes 
when th is used. * 

Looking at the transaction from the private 
.‘standpoint, a property owner transfers a cer- 
trdn amount of money either to labourers or 
to other propoity owners, in the liope of re- 
ceiving a larger amount of money in the 
future by the sale of products acquired or 
nuule. l.ookiijg at it from the public stand- 
point, the property ownei's as a ela.s.s put the 
labourers in a position to con.surae the wealth 
over which the property riglitt^. have extended, 
in the expectation tliat the pr«;ducts of the 
labour to which they thereby acquire rights 
will more than replace the wealth thus con- 
Biiinod. In practice, the term invest uient is 
c.hietlY a[)plit‘d to permanent investments like 
real estate or secuiities. (A.T.H.) 

Invisible World: see Wo»li>. 

Involuntary (Action, &c.) : Ger. (i) 
uyfderdfrthtnid ‘j Fr. {i) contre^volorUairfi (sug- 
gested) ; If al. 1 1 ) controvolontario (or antaqo- 
nUlico), (2), (3) involoatario, (i) Action 
contrary to an actual volition, or to a voli- 
tion wdiich would have existed had there 
been time and opportunity to form it : contrii- 
conative action. (2) Non-voj.vntary (q. v.) 
or acomitive action. (3) Non -volitional 
( q. V.) action, i. e. action wddeh is not due to 
an express ‘fiat' of the will. 

Meaning (i) is recommended i/t •accordance 
with the scheme given under Action. 

(o.p.s.-j.wr.B.) 

Involuntary Action (pathological) : Ger. 
ununlJkiirlkhe Tkathjkeit ; Fr. avtion involonr 
iaire ; Ital, azione inroloatariu. lu a patl^CH 
logical sense an involuntary action is one 
which takes place in spite of the efi'ort of the 
will to prevent it, thus implying some defec- 
tive state of control or inhibition. Suck 
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states are considered under Will (defects 
of). (J.J.) 

Involution [Lat. in-^volvere^ to roll]: Ger. 
hivolniixm ; Fr. involution ; Ital. mvoluzime, 
A term of Symbolic Logic (q.v.) hori'o wed from 
algebra, where it means the 'raising of a base 
to a jx>wer. In logic it has two different 
senses, (i) Relative involution : let Iwm 
denote any lover of a well-wisher of a 
man. That is, any individual A is denoted 
by hmn, provided there are in existence, 
individrals B and C (who may be identical 
with each other or with il), such that A loves 
j 5, while B wishes well to 6\ and C is a man. ; 
Further, let I “'w denote any individual A^ if, 
and only if, there is in existence an individual 
G, who is a man, and who is such that taking 
any individual B whatever, if jS is a well- 
wisher of <7, then A is a lover of B. The opera- ; 
tion of combining I and w in this statement 
is teniuxl ‘ progressive involution.' Again, 
let denote any individual A, if, ajid only 
if, there is in existence an individual B, who 
is loved by ^4. and who is such that taking 
any individual G whatever, if (? is wished 
w'ell by B, then (7 is a man. The operation 
of coinbiniiig w and m in this statement is 
termed ‘ regressive involution.’ These designa- 
tions were ado]>ted because of the analogy of 
the general formnlao to those of involution 
in the algebra of quantity. 

These kinds of involution are not, at 
present, in use in 8yud)olical logic ; hut they 
are, nevertheless, useful, especially in devcloi»- 
ing the conception of continuity. These two 
kinds of involution together constitute relative 
involution. 

( 2 ) Non-relative involution: con.^isting in 
the repeated introduction of the same premi.se 
into a reagoiiijjg ; a.s, for example, the half- 
dozen simple premises upi>n wliicli the Theory 
of' Nundxns is ha.sed are intro* I need over and 
over again in the reasoning by which its 
iiiyiimi theorems are deduced. In exact logic 
the regular process of deduction begins by 
non-relatively multiplying together all the 
piemises to make one conjunctive piemise, 
irom whichiiwdia>ever can be deduced by using 
those picmi.ses as often as tln^y are introduced 
as factors, can he deduced by processes of 
‘immediate inference’ from that sijigJe con- 
junctive premise. Rut the gcneial character 
of^the conclusion is found to depend greatly 
upon the number of times the same factor is 
multiplied in. Fiom this circumstance the 
iiujiortance and the name of non-relative 
involution arise. (c.s.p.) 


Ionics s see P»k-Sockatic Philosophy 
(Ionics). 

Ire : see Wbath. 

IrenaetLs. Born probably in the first 
quarter of the 2nd century A. D. One of the 
: most imj)ortant of the early churqh fathers. 
Educated under Polycarp among others, he 
became a presbyter at Lyons. In 177, upon 
I the martyrdom of Fhotiiius, he became bishop 
I of Lyons. He championed orthodoxy against 
Qiiosticisrn. The place and manner of his 
death are uncertain ; possibly he suffered 
martyrdom in 202 or 203 A. i). 

Iron Age : see Socialization. 

Irony [Or. ft/>Q>v, a dissembler] : Qer. 
Iroviie ; Pr. ironie ; Ital. iron! a. Assumed 
ignorance with an implied conscious supe- 
riority. (i) Socratic iroiiy: see Socbatio 
Mkthoi). 

(2) Romantic irony: used by a set of 
writers (Rch]cgel,Ticck, Solger) to chartieterize 
an aesthetic standpoint which emphasizes the 
artist’.s or critic's self-consciousness as tlie only 
reality and standard, and from this position 
of superiority regards the world of so-called 
reality, with its laws, morality, &c., as futile, 
unreal, and illusory. This conception grew 
out of Fichte’.s emphasis upon the ego as the 
central priiicijde of philoj^opby. The ‘genius* 
as critic showed this irony by his exposition of 
the futility of the works criticized ; as artist ho 
should St t forth chai actors or situations which 
bring out the futility of life and its supposed 
principles. 

Litmiture : Lotze, Gerch. d. Acsthetik 
in Deutschland (1868), 370 ff. ; 8 cjiaslkr, 
Gesch. d. AesHietik (1872), 779 ff. ; JlKdhrj, 
Philo?, of Fire Art (trans. by Bosaiiquct), 
1 21 ff.; J.H. SciiLKC.KL, Die neuere Romantik 
(1863). (jr.if.T.) 

Irradiation [liUt, irmdiare, to radiate): 
(ler. irradiation, AmHtvafJiVfUj.', Fr. irrulia- 
tion; linh irf'adiarjOHf!, The lateral diffusion 
ot nervous stimuli out of tlie path of normal 
discharge, as a result of which the exeiti'ition 
of one peripheral eud-orgau may excite other 
central organs than thv>8c directly correlated 
with it or ana 1 0111 it ally related to it by dir(?ct 
ner vou s con 1 1 cc t ion . 

Where it takes place is not certainly known. 
Dogiel shows that in skin areas subject to 
great irradiation (genital organs) the end- 
oigans of one order are connected by com- 
municating rami, suggesting peripheral irra- 
diation. There are also indications of irradia- 
tion of excessive stimuli in the spinal cord. 
The stimulus may not be excessive, hut in 
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that case the entire part of the sytjtem im- 
plicated is in a state of expectant innervation. 

It has been suggested that irradiation (or 
an analogous process) is at the foundation of 
all or most pleasurable Bensations (Herrick). 

Literatwe: A. S. Dogiel, Die Nerven- 
endigungen in der Schleimhaut der ausseren 
Genitalorgane des Menschen, Arch. f. niikr. 
Anat, xli (1893); C. L. IIerbick, Mo<lern 
Algedonic Ideas, J. of Conipar. Neurol., v 
(March, 1895); also Wood’s lief. Hundb. 
Med. Sci., ix (1893). (h.h.) 

Irrational : see Ratiokal. 

Irrational Action : Get*, unvemiinfiig^ 
ffandimifj (i. e. Hawllurig wider hessere.e 
Wissen) ; Fr. action irrationndle \ Ital. azione 
irrazionale. The t hoicc of an action which 

(1) is opposed to whut is objt^ctively right or 
reasonable in the circuini^tances, or (2) is 
opposed to wltat the agent sees to lie right or 
reasonable in the circuinslances. 

In both senses the phenomenon of iira- 
tional choice, or unreasonuble action, has 
given rise to difficulties. The former diffi* 
ciilty, which is discussed by Aristotle {/tith. 
Aic.y III. iv) under the question whether it 
is the true or the ajipareut good that is the 
object of a man’s wish, is not so much a diffi- 
culty cor.cerning choice or activity, as the 
dillicully of understanding unreason at ail — 
how tliing.s can ‘appear’ other than they are, 
h<m* error or false opinion is possible. The 
difficulty coninionly referred to is the eecond, 
namely, to understand how knowledge and 
choice can be at variance in the same mind at 
any given time. The Socratic paradtix that 
vice is ignorance is a denial of the existence 
of the phenomenon called incontinence or 
fiKgaa-ia, ’I’ll is is analysed in detail by 
Aristotle, /iV/z. VH. 

Litcratura ; Sidgwk’k, Praoi. Kth., ix ; 
Bauiw^n, 8ocii*l ami Eth. interpret., chaps, 
ix, X. (w.R.s.) 

» The confusion of tlie meanings (i) and 

(2) is very common (e. g. Kidd, Social A!volii- 
tio7i) ; tliat which is irrutional from the oIj- 
server’s or philosopher’s point of view lieiiig 
treated as inational also from the actors 
point of view, wlien it may Ijc simply non- 
rational, or even rational. Sec further discus- 
sion under Rational, and Sanction, 

Irrelevant [l.at. in -|- reUvare ] : (rej\ 
uinanwendhar] Fr. sansra^yport ii,inaj^plicahle ; 
Ital. irrilevante. Not pertinent to tiie ques- 
tion. Irrelevant may be applied either (i) 
to the conclusion of an argument, which is 
erroneously taken to be deci.sive of the ques- 
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tion, or (2) to any premise suggested which 
is declared to have no logical connection with 
the conclusion to which it leads. The former 
is identical with the iynoratio elenchi of 
the Aristotelian logic ; the latter, a special 
form of confusion, includes the fallacy called 
l»y Aristotle non causa pro causa. See Fal- 
lacy. (K.A.) 

Irreligion [Lat. in -|- religio, religion] : 
Ger. RditjimisveraclUung^ Unglaube; Fr.irre- 
f^gion; l\eA, irrdigione. A stiite of indiffer- 
ence or opposition to the theoretical or 
practical claims of religion. 

It is to he oheerved of the term irreligion 
that it applies to an attilude rather than to 
any specific content, and is, therefore, more 
sui>jective than the term religion. It is 
privative rather thaji negative, and, like many 
piivativ®s, has a positive ‘ force in English 
implying not mei'cly the alisrcnce of the 
religious attitude from a being who nor- 
mally possesses it. hut also the presence of a 
diiferent attitude, one of indifference or oppo- 
sition. Irreligion is to be distinguished from 
unbelief or impiety, with wliich it may he 
associated, but which it docs not necessarily 
include. Cf. Guyau, IJ hrdigion de Vavenir 
(Eng. trans.), for a sociological detVnce of 
irreligion. (A.T.O.) 

Irritability [Lat. irritaMlis, irritable] ; 
Ger. Reid'>arkeit\ Fv, iTritahilife \ Ital. m’? 7 a- 
hilita. Power of an active tissue, nerve, 
muscle, gland, to respond to appr')priate 
stimulation. See Excitability, Nervk 
Sti.mulation and Conduction, and Living 
Matter. (c.f.h.; 

Irritant [Lat. irritare, to excite f: Ger. 
(i) Kf’izmiHed, (2) Reiz\ Ft, (^i) irriUmt. {2) 
iitiinulunf ; Ital. (i) irrUatite. (2) ftf.imolo. (1) 
111 physiology : an agent, chemical, mecliaiii- 
caJ, or acting tliivugh the nervou.^ system, 
wliich causes iiijlainmation. See Stimu- 
lant. (r.F.H.) 

(2) In neurology: tlutt which excites irrita- 
bility ; a Stimui.us (<1. v.V (.i.m.b.) 

Isidorus Hispalensis. (5^0-636 a. d.) 
A pioininent and learned ccch siinstic of the 
Western ( ’burcb. A Spaniitod, be* succeeded 
his brother a.s hisliop of Seville. Ho was 
ranked as the fifth /Joefor Rcchsiae for his 
great learning. In his JSeutcntiarwn libii 
tres lie gatlu rs together a large iiumher of 
projNisitioiis by himself and otheis, depicting 
the entire doctrine of salvation — a compendium 
of ecclesiastical doctrine of the time. 

Islam: see Mohammedanism. 

Isolation [Ital. Isolarc, from Med. Lat. 
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inshore, to separate]; Ger. Isctvttng; Fr. 
ahjrhjation ; Ital. aegrf^gazione^ iaolammto. 
The separation of a group of organisms into 
two permanent gi‘Ouj)s by any means which 
prevents interbreeding. The term segrega- 
tion is also much used. 

Moritz Wagner, in i8i58, drew attention 
to the importance of geographical isolation. 
Gulick and Romanes developed and extended 
the conception. Romanes divides the effects 
of isolation into two classes, Apogamt (q. 
and HoyooAMT (q. v.). His tbeory of Physio- 
logical Seli-xtion (q, V.) involves isola- 
tion by the barrier of sterility. By regarding 
the survivors who mate together, and the 
organisms eliminated before they produce off- 
spring, as two isolated groups, he brings 
natural selection itself under the Ciitogory of 
isolation, a view not generally adopted. 
Gulick and Romanes contend that in the 
absence of isolation (other than natural 
selection) evolution is monotypic (without 
divergent lines from common ancestors), and 
that all polytypic (or divergent) evolution 
involves isolatitm. 

The distinction between (i) discriminate 
and ( 2 ) indiscriminate isolation (hornogamy 
and apogamy) is that between the dividing 
off of a group (i) having some common mark or 
character already which differentiates them 
from others, or ( 2 ) not having such a differ- 
entiating cliaracter. Gulick and Romanes 
hold to so-called accumulative segregation, 
leading to polytypic evolution, even in the 
second case, on the ground that in the group 


separated off the average or mean of the 
characters would not be exactly that of the 
larger group from which they were divided 
off, and this difference would be cumulative 
under the operation of natural selection. 
This sort of isolation Weismann calls Amxxta 
( q. V.). (C.LLSf,-J,M.B.) 

One of the most important applications of 
isolation in the form called by Romanes 
Physiological Selection is that which finds in 
it the origin of the Stbkility (q. v.) of 
species inter se. (J.K.B.) 

Literature ; Moritz Wagner, Die Darwin- 
sche Theorie u. das Migratiorisgesetz (1868); 
Ueber d. Einfluss d. geogi aphischen Isolirung 
(1870); J. J. Gulick, Divergent Evolution 
tiirough Accumulative Segregation, Linn. 
SOC. J. ZooL, XX {1887); Q. J. liOTlIANES, 
Darwin and after Darwin, Pt. Ill (1897), 
criticized by Baldwin, Psychol. Rev., v. 
(1898) 215 f. Expositions may be found in 
Conn, The Method of Evolution (1900), and 
Headley, The Problems of Evolution (1901). 

(O.Lr.M.-J.M.B.) 

Issue [Lat. eatre, to go forth, through Fr,]: 
Ger. Strifif^unkt\ Fr. issue) Ital. questione. 
A topic of discussion or controveisy. 

Recently given a quasi-technical meaning 
by James (2%« who distinguishes 

issues of various sorts with reference to belief 
and conduct. (j.m.b.) 

Itch (or Itching) Sensation : Qer. 
Kitzehm/pjlndung ; Fr. sensation de gale ; Ital. 
smsazione della rogna. See Touch Sensa- 
tion, and Organic Sensation. 
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Jacksonian Epilepsy : Ger. Jmiksm^sche 
Epilepsies Er. iptlepsie Jackdonimne; Ital. 
epilcssia Jaeksoniana (or corticale). A form of 
attack of an epileptic character with definite 
march or progress of sj)asnis, relatively nn- 
affceted couBeiouflneS‘^,ai\d other charaeteristios 
by which it ia difiorentiated from true or 
ordinary EniiEPSY (q. v.). The state was 
described and its siguificauco pointed out by 
Hugliliugs Jackson. (j.j.) 

Jacksonian Ke-evolution : Ger. Jack- 
emi'Hche Wiederenttvickluni] ; Fr. re^volution 
Jackeonienne ; Ital. rciuicgranoue di Jackson. 
The principle, asorihod to Hughliiigs Jack ton, 
that the order of tlie recovery of the mental 
functions after severi? injury or <lisease is the 
reverse of that of their loss, and the same as 
that of their original nonnal development or 
acquisition. 

Literature'. . H. Jack box, J. Afeiit. Sci.. 
Oct., 1 888, 352; IbcK, Arch. f. IVychuit., 
xxii, 1891, 756; Baldwin, Meiit. Devel. 
in the Ohild .and tlie Jlace, chap. xiii. § 4, 
4 (from tilt! Qernian translation of Avliieh, 
p. 370. the otjuivalent is taken). (j.M.n.) 

• Jacobif Friedrich Heinrich. (1743^ 
1 8 1 0 ) Educated for commercial life at hTank- 
fort and Geneva ; engagi d in business for seven 
years, 1763-70; councillor of finance for 
diiyichand Berg; ctdled to Munich, 1804. as 
a member of the Aeadeiny of Science ; presi- 
dent of this Academy, 1807-13. Bee Faitu 
Philosophy. 

James-Lange Theory. The * peripheral ' 
or * effect ’ theory of the relation of emotion 
to its so-called expression. Named from Wm, 
James and K. Lange. Cf. Emotional Ex- 
PBBSSIOK (also for literary citations). 

The theory has become the stai'ting iioint 

X. 


of discuasions of emotion. •Aiiticipations oi it 
have been attributed to Bastian ( as an 
Or(jan of Mind , 1880), to Maudnley i^PhyJoL 
and‘ Pathol. 0/ Mind ^ 1867), to Lot/o, ami to 
Descartes. Cf. Stumpf, ZeiUch. f. Pypch fL^ 
xxi, 1899, 47. (J.M.B.) 

Janet, Paul. (1823-99.) Born at Paris 
and educated at the Ecole Normale, Paris. 
He Avas professor r»f philosophy, first at Bonrgtis 
(1845), then at Strasshurg (1848), later at 
Paris, in the Lycee Lou is-le- 0 rand (1857), 
and the Sorbomie (1864). In 1864 he was 
elected member of the Academy of ^^oral 
and Political Sc iences. He was, in the main, 
eclectic, a disciple of Cou.'^iu. 

Jansenism; Gev. Jan sent S7nm\ ¥r. Jan- 
senistne ; iid^^.Giansniismo. The sy.stein of Cor- 
nelius Jansen, the distinctive feature of which 
is its r(*ass»!rtioii, in an extreme ibrm. of 
the Augustinian docti ine of human inability ; 
to wit, that Adam s tall lias totally destroyed 
man's power to do good, and that his salvation 
must be tlie work of sovereign and irresistilile 
grace. 

Jan.senism was condemned by the Eomaii 
Catholic Cliuicb, wliich holds the more 
moderate doctrine of St. Thomas. By Pro- 
te.‘'tunts, to whom Thomism j^avours of semi- 
I'elagiaiiism, it lias been geneially hxikcdon as 
a reaction toward a sounder f^tb. ?ts ai>])ear- 
auce was tlie occasion of a long and bitter 
controversy, the Port Boyalists, Arnauld and 
Pascal, making the cause of .hmsenism their 
own, whilo the Je.'^uits championed the ortho- 
dox view oi the Bomish Churcli. Janscnisin^s 
an organized movcmeift was finally suppressed 
and the docti ine condeiiineii as a hei esy. 

Literature : Dumas, Hist, des cinq Proposi- 
tions j Bt. Bbuve, Port Boyal (Paris); 

pp 
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BouinEB, La Verity sur les Ar«aulds (1877); 
Rapist, Hist, tlu JaiistniisTne. (a.t.o.) 

Jave, Tahweh, Jehovah [Heb.]: Ger. 
Jehovah] Fr. Jehovah^ Jaweh] Ital. 

The title a})plied to Deity in the Hebrew 
Scriptures when tlie intent is to represent 
the one self-existent and immutable God as 
entering into progressive moral relation 
with men, and especially with the Jewish 
people. 

Of the two appellations of the Deity used' 
in Hebrew Scripture, Elohim and Jehovah, 
the former is generally used of God in his 
unethical relation to nature, while the latter 
expresses a personal and moral relationship 
with men. The root concept ir»n of Jehovah 
includes a aynthcsiH of being and manifestation, 
and, as eni[Joyod in the Old Testament, repre- 
sents the l>ei]ig who not only creafes man, 
but makes a revelation of himself to him. 
Jehovah is not purely transcendent and un- 
searchable, but comes into loving, intelliuible 
relations with humanity. The germ of the 
Logos (<p v.) is already in the conception of 
Jehovah. 

Literature: HKNCiSTEXHEiu;, Authen. ofthe 
Pentateuch ; Alois Wright, Smitli\s Bible 
Diet,, sub verbo ; TiioiaiCK, Literarbcher 
Anz. (1832); Ballantine, Iinjiort of the 
Name Jehovah, Bib. Repository, iii. (A/r.o.) 

Jealousy (i) and (2) Envy [OF. 
and Lat. invidere, to grudge, through Fr.] : 
Ger. (i ) Eifermvht^ (2) Neid ; Fr. ( i)jaloifsiey 
(2) mvie) Ital. (O gelona, (2) mvidia. (i) 
Jealousy is envy (loi.s below) with the added 
factors that the individual oim envies is thought 
of as sustaining and profiting by a relation 
to a third individual which properly belong.^ 
to oiie.self ; there is an added consciousness of 
personal iujiiiy. 

This is what is known as the higher or 
reflective form of jealousy, in which the 
grounds for the emotional state are conscious 
to the individual. A simpler form, Bometimes 
called ‘organic’ jealousy, is that seen in 
action which duplicates the expreEsion of 
reflective jealousy without consciousness of its 
conditions, i. e. a reaction fitted to cojivey to 
an onlooker the impression that the individual 
is jealous. 

(2) Envy is the emotion aromed by the 
presentation of enjoyment on the part of 
another under conditions coiiBidcred desirable 
for oneiself. 

Analyses of these states have usually set out 
from an earlier analysis of sympathy, involving 
the placing of self in some way in the mind 


or ‘ in the slioes ’ of the person sympathized 
w'ith. They are thouglit to involve the 
double n'flection : («) that the self is repre- 
sented in the other, ami (6) that the experience 
thus attributetl to the self is not one’s own. 
Another view makes the ‘ other ’ au> identical 
content with the self, fitted to excite the 
same attitudes as in sy in pa thy, hut prevented 
from doing so by the actual ditference between 
the fancied and the real experience ; jealousy 
and eiivy are emotions of this conflict. See 
1 further under SvaiPATHY. The lower, organic, 
lor in.stinctive jealousy, like the same form of 
I sympathy, is exhibited by the animals, and is 
acconnttd for, like the other organic emotion.s, 

I by the laws of utility and survival ; this 
ty[ie of reaction being of use in prompting 
the animal to secure tlic* gain which another 
is gettii»g. It is very diiflicult to assign to 
the animal consciousne.s.s the eleinejds involved, 
and yet the reaction may be the cliaractei istic 
one of jealousy, as well as that of mere 
envy. 

Jealou.sy is further characterized by the 
direction it takes to reach the (deject ; it may 
wreak itself on either of the individuals in 
the relation which excites the jealoiny. The 
injured husband imnishes the intruder and 
algo upbraids the wife. His emotion leads 
him, however, to exaggerated suspicion and 
ill-treatment of tlie latter, in envy the i>bject 
is simjdy the one individual envied considered 
a.s being in a foidunate and enviable case. 
Covetousness is another name for envy. 

Literature : see refoi encea under Ivmotion, 
CoMrAKATivE PsYCHOj.OGy, and ((/.specially) 
Sympathy. Special treatment may 1 m> found 
ill Adam Smith, Tlieory of the .Moial Senti- 
ments ; Spinoza, Ethics, Ft. V^ prop. r;o fl. ; 
Bain, Emotions and Will; Bai.dvvin, Social 
and Kth. interpret., sect. 146, (j.m.b.-e.o.) 

Jehovah: bcjcJave. 

Jerome, Eophronius Eusebius Hierony- 
mus, Saint, (cir. 34o~cir. 4 20 a.j>.) iris 
coreful education was completed in Rome. 
He travelled in Gaul, journeyed into the Eatt 
(373)> retired (374) into the desert of 
Chalcis, where he spent four years iu ascetic 
practices and in study. Ordained a presbyter 
I by Bishop Paulinus of Anthich, ho went to 
Constantinople (380) to liear Gregory Nazian- 
zon. In 382 he returned to Konm, whence in 
386 a wealthy noble woman, Paula, followed 
him into Palestine and built in Hethlehcm 
four convents, three for nuns and one for 
monks. Over tho latter she placed Jerome, 
and he remaiued there until his death. His 
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traiislaiion of tlie Hiblo into Latin was his 
giu^ate^t work. 

Jesuitism: Qqv, JesuitiHinus \ ^r,jhuil- 
tsrne ; Ital. Gamitimno. Tlie system of the 
Jesuits, a society of the Uomau Catholic 
Church, •called also the Society of Jesus, 
institvited for the propagation and defence 
of the lloinish faith, and noted for the pi?r- 
hetion of its organizatioti and discipline and 
the devotion of its members to the ends of the 
society. 

The Society of Jesus was founded in 1540 
hy Ignatius Loyola for the express purpose of 
defeinling Catholicism against the inroads 
of the Reformation. In this it was eminently 
successful, and for ovei- a century was the 
most powerful agent of Roinau Catfiolic pro- 
paganda. Whether justly or not, it f(dl under 
the suspicion of unscrupul<»us ambition and 
laxity iji practical morals. The term Jesuitism 
has l>ecome a synonym in the popular mind 
for .sup|)le diplomacy and an aca^mmodating 
conscience which suhstifcutes the standard of 
permissibility ft)r that of right and ol)liga- 
tion. 

TAtemiure : F. Suakkz, De Ecligione Socie- 
tatis Jesii ; F. J. I>rss, Die Geseh. d. Gescll. 
Jesn (1883); EAViONAN, Dc rExistence et 
I’liistinet des .Icsuites (7th cd., Paris, 1855- 
83; Kng. trans,, Tamdon, i8.|4). (a.t.o.) 

Jesus j Lat. Gr. 'iTjaai s; Heb. 

Vesluca, or yeheskfia, the salvation of 

Jehovah] *. Ger. Jems ; Fr. Jems ; Ital. Gesa. 
The Sal V lour of the Christian Church, called 
the (Mirist. The four Gospels arc accounts of 
his life. (j.M.n.) 

The teaching of .Jesus, as distinguished from 
tlie history of his life and from the doctrine of 
his wtu’k and of his person, has its source in his 
dominatingconsciousnessof bis Divine S^onshi [>. 
Speaking out oj this consciousness, he seeks to 
lead men to reali/.o the same essential relation- 
ship. From this point of view thehighest virtue 
is filial obedience to the will of a Heffveidy 
Father. The supreme principle of living is 
love, which bimls men and supn-mely to 
God and secondly to one anotber as brethren. 
Out of this springs brotherly love, peace, 
gentleness, and a forgiving spirit. The great 
practical law of life is that of self-devoted 
service, in which the private individual life 
is lost in the larger life of the community. 
The last judgment, the resurrection, and 
the life beyond the grave were also impoi*tai)t 
elements of his personal teaching. Cf. the 
special topics of Christian theology, (a.t.o.) 

JevouBi William Stanley. (1835-82.) 

0 


English logician and political economist. 
Educated at University College, London. 
Held an appointment in the royal Mint at 
►Sydney, Aufttralia, 1854-9 ; hecamo fellow 
of TJjiiversity College, 1864; and in 1866 
prefer sot* of logic, m'ental and moral philosophy, 
and ('obden lecturer on pditical economy 
in Owens College, Manchi'ster. \t(»ved to 
London, 1876, and Avas dniwned in 1882. 

^ Jewish Philosophy and Keligion : see 
Judaism. • 

John of Salisbury, (cir. 1 1 1 5-80.) Born 
in soutliern England, he left his native land 
ill 1136, and went to Paris and to (vhartres to 
stuily. lie returned in 11 48 with Archbishop 
Theobaldof Canterbury, ami lived as the latter’s 
secretary, continuing in the nfHce under 
Theobald’s isuccessor, T'hortuis a Pieeke^t, until 
1163. From 1163 to 1170 be tpeiit in the 
abbey of St.-Hcrny, near Rheims, occupied 
with literary pursuits. After a few years in 
Engbind he Ixcaim* liishop of Chiirlivs, where 
he died. Hoe Scholasticism, I. 

Joint Cost: Ger. (jemeinmme Kosten\ 
l*’r. fntis non rejnirlis ; Ital. sjfese non rqniriite, 
Kxpen.<e attaching to the production of a 
number of articles collectively, and not 
naturally assignable to one rather than to 
the other. 

Tims it is impossible to tell the respective 
cots of j*r«'ight and passenger service on a 
railroad, because inaiiy of the items iA expense 
apply to the road as a whole, and not to any 
s}?ecial part of the r;iiIroad service. 

Hill called attention to the dilheulty of 
applying the a<l.instnn nt of value to cost of 
prodmtion in certain cases of this kind, 
rspeiially in the matter of by-prcxlucts, 
where a concern established ior the supply 
of onv'articli:, like gas, finds itself in a position 
to sell another, like coke. But the dilliculty 
is jar more widespread than Mill assumes. 
It applies not merely to the apjiortioniiient of 
expenses among diilcrent articles simultane- 
ously produced, but among varying quantities 
of tbe i>ame article. 

'fho su|>t>ly ol dilTereiit <fc?inmoflities pro- 
duced under thise conditions is known as 
a joint supply; suol; products are sometimes 
known as joint producis, A somewhat difticult 
transh-r of the same conception from the 
phenomena of proiluction to those of cqn- 
sumj)tion leads to & conception of joint 
demand. 

Literaturti Mabsuall, Prino. of Econ., 
Bk. V. (A.T.H.) 

Joint-sensation : Ger. GeJenkempJind- 
tg ^ p p 2 
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God, together with their reUgiouB aud ethical 


ung ; Fr. senmtim artictdaire ; Ital. smisi- 
hilith (iriicclivre (or delle giunture). Sensation 
from the joints. See Akticulak Sensa- 
tion. (B.B.T.) 

Josephus, IlaYiTLS. (37-cir. 103 a. i».) 
Born and educated in a noble fninily at Jem- 
salt in, he passed through the schools of 
three Jewish sects, 8|>eMt three years in a 
desert with the hermit Bairns, and adojited 
tile views of the Pharisees. He wfw sent on, 
a diplomatic errand to Rome in 63 A. n., and 
comnianded in Galilee during the Jewish 
revolution. Becoming a ca})tive in the Boniun 
army, he ingratiated himself in the royal 
families, and returned to Rome with Titus 
after the destruction of Jerusalem to S})eud 
the remainder of his life. 

Jouffiroy, Theodore Simon. ^1796- 
1842.) Born at Pontets, and educated pai tly 
by Ills uncle at the college of Pontai Her, and 
paitly at the college of Dijon. He was taken 
into the Ecole Norniale, Paris, in 1814, where 
Yiot<»r Cousin instructed him in philosophy. 
In 1817 be became doctor of pl)ilo.so])hy and 
instructor in philosophy at the £cole Norniale. 
The government closed the latter in 1822, 
but he continued to lecture iu his own dwell- 
ing. In 1832 lie opened a course of lectures 
on ‘ natural right/ and in 1833 hecHine a mem- 
ber of the x\c>ideniie for the i lass of moral and 
political sciences. On account of illness he 
6{)cnt the winter of 1835-6 at Pisa, and in 
1838, on returning to Paris, exchanged his 
position for that of uiiiversity librarian, made 
vacant by the deatti of Laromiguiiu’e. 

Joy [Lat. (jaudere, through Fr.J : Ger. 
Freiu/e; Fr.joie ; iUxL gioja, A pleasurable 
emotional state accoinpatiyiirg consciousness: 
of gain or advantage of any S(;rt to oneself or 
another. 

Joy is the contrary emotion to Guief (q.v.). 
The nature of .such pairs of contrary emotions 
is explained under Hope and Despaib. The 
expressions of joy are also antithetic to those 
of grief : expansive, as opposed to depressive, 
vaso-motor and muscular effects show them- 
selves in ufbitudp^ and movements exhibiting, 
like those of grief, little practical adjustment, 
such as chipping of hands, jumping up and 
down, social demonstrativeness, and laughter. 

Littirntiire : see Emotion, and Bihlioo. 

(^^2, k (J.M.B., O.F.S.) 

Judaism [I^at. huldiimusi] : Ger. Juden- 
thuffi; Fy. JvAlwsme) Ital. Gimlaisnio, The 
leligioms system of the Jews, founded on the 
law of Moses and enjoining the exclusive 
worship of Jehovah as the one and only true 


philosophy. Cf. Cabala. 

Judaism is the oldest of the three great 
monotheistic religions of the world. The 
creed of ancient Judaism is to be found iu 
the Old Tehtament, and includes MeBsianic 
hope as one of its essential features. The 
creed of modern orthodox Judaism was drawn 
up by the celebrated Moses Maiinonides in the 
1 1 th century, and imdudes the doctrines of the 
Messianic hoj>e and belief in the resurrectum of 
the body. Mudern Judaism is divided into two 
branches, the conservative or orthodox and 
the reformed. The latter liave expunged 
from their creed the Messianic hope and the 
dogma of the resurrection, while inaiutaining 
the immortality of the soul and th<^ perfecti- 
bility of human nature. An ultra -liberal 
wing has practically eliiiiinated the religious 
feature from Judaism, and aims to turn it 
into a purely ethii‘al cult. 

Literature : CasseIi, Lehrh. d. jiidist hen 
Gesch. u. Litcratur ; JosT, liosch. d. Juderi- 
ihnins. (a.t.o.) 

Judge (in law) : see Juduual. 

Judgment [Eat. iudeXy judge] : Ger. 
Urfheihkrufty Urlheil; Fr. j^fijewent ; Ital. 
gimlizio. The n;entul function and act of 
assertion or pivtli* ation ; applied also to the 
resulting assertion or predication. Cf. Bemkf, 
and BiiOP<>siTioN. 

The dethiition is necessarily broad, since con- 
troversies about judgment are now in the air. 
Logie had the iiidd until recent times and de- 
fined judgment in terms of verbal or some other 
sort of predication e\prcs.sed in propositions. 
This dill not do justice to judgment, as a mental 
act whereby the assertion is reached. TJjo 
act or attitude of judgment is not exhausted 
psychologically in the formulated content of 
predication. This is in brief th*i motive of the 
newer way of looking at judgment, in wdiich 
Brenbino was a jiioneer, and in which both 
logiciitns and psychologists have recently done 
much work. Brentano finds the judging 
function an original form of mental deter- 
mination over and above presentation fir 
apprehension of content. This assimilates 
judgment as a mental act to belief, defined 
by J. S. Mill as on irreducible form of accept- 
ance of a content. (VVindelband has sug- 
gested that the German term Beurtheilung 
l>e- used for judging in Brentaiu/s sense. 
Cf. Eisler, Wl/rterb, d, phiI<^y JB€gnffe, 
theilung.") 

Coiistiquenfly, the problem now before 
psychologiEts is not that of the recognition of 
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judgment as an operation over and above that the ordinary predicative theory; namely, if 
of presentation, but the analysis of the general existence is a predicate in Ihe ordinary aitri- 
sfateof psychcdogical acceptance in its various butal sense, it must have a notional content 
forms, with view of its elements and primary of its own — it must be itself a content, an 
roots. Is judgment identical with belief 1 earlier preeen tat ive experience — an error 
If not, jp what way is assertion with predica- which Kant Vefiited once for all in his 

tion, or possibly without explicit predication, criticisms of the* ontological proof for the 

something added to acceptance? Docs tlie existence of God. Bat the formal logicians 
determination of belief carry with it also (i. e. Erdmntin) reply : if existence is not 
the assertion of what is believed ? Or is a predicate, the distinction betwceji presenta- 
assertion not at all necessary to the predicatiom tion and judgment is subverted. This last is 
of judgment? What are the different kinds of unanswerable, but it leaves unrelw^ved tho 
judgment (hypothetical ? categorical ? exis- acute strain between the psychological and 
tential? disjuixtive ?), and how are they logical views of the existenlial, pointed out 
accounted for on the basis of the psycho- hy Brentaiio. (2) The Brtuitnno-llillebrand 
logical theory reached by analysis? Cf. view does justice for the firtt lime to the 

PnoposiTiON. These questions indicate ‘unitary’ or ‘conceptual* meaning of judg- 

that, ill the newer way of looking at jndg- inent and syllogi.sni ; a point of view from 
ment, j)SYchologista are finding it ditficult whieh^the formal strictly’^predicative or ‘two- 
to define belief and judgment without over- mcinbered * doctrine of jmlginent is seen at 
lapping; and if a real distinction is to lie a great disadvantage. When I say ‘ The dog 
made lietween these two terms, the only line is fierce,* my content is a single ohjeot, fitrcA 
of demarcation seems to be in the act of this much certainly, whetlier or no we 

assertion and the manner of it, with or go over to the existential view wdiich says ‘The 
w'itliout predicjition, as distinct from the fierce dog is* is eipii valent to the original 
acceptance of l>elicf. statement (cf. Baldwin. Hawlh. of Pstjchol,, 

Another older and logical way of looking i. 285, 301). Indeed, Brentano seems to go 
at judgment made the <‘xplicit relation of one over to the existential view, thus saving liiin- 
term to another — that is, as involving ‘ acts self from the criticisms to wliich liis doctrine 
of compaii>on* (Hamilton) or explicit pre- isopen,atthesametimethathehascuthim- 
dication — necessary to it, as in the verlial cate- self off from a predicative theory by his unitary 


gorical judgment. The analysis, however, of j view of t)ie judgment content, 
psychologists shows that no such trait <wi 
i>e universally maintained. The existential, 
ejaculatory, impersonal forms of assertion do 
not lend tin im elves to tliis tnatuient exc<‘i>t 
by verbal ab.=if ia<‘tion ami supplementation, the existential theory. This he does by up- 
hi which the psychoh gical ^ t ate lose.s its purity, holding wduit may he cidled tlie ‘declarative* 
Moreover, the more jiriniitivc forms of jiulg- as opjiosed to the synthetic function of judg- 
ment do i:ot dial with two presentations or mfini {Logik, i. 205, 261). For this there is 
ideas, but witi» one. In fact fome hold (e. g. much to be said. As the present wu iter has 
the writi r) that all Forts of judgment can be said (loc.cit.,!. 283, 285): ‘T’hcessentiaJfeature 
constructeil as re-detcrmiiiations of the con- of judgment is this, tliat it sets forth, in 
• tent ofconci ]>tion throiigli a progressiyc stric.s a conscious contemplative way, the actual 
of clianges. Cf. Anata'tic akd Synthetic stage of the thought niovement.’ Erdmann 
JuX)CiMENT8. holds (loc. cit., i. 262) that it is aBvays ex- 

The need of analysis is seen in the con- pressed in a proposition. But how easy it 
iicting views of judgment, logical and psycho- would he to reverse this 0luun of argument, 
logical, now current. The current divergence and to say that because there is this ileclara- 
of view is shown by the comparison of Erd- tion of rohiti 'n’^hip between parts of tho 
matin’s Logik and Hillebrand’s Die neiiem objective whole which is the content of judg- 
Tkeorim der kategorischm Schliieee. Hille- ment, there must have been originally more 
brand accepts Brentajio*8 view of judgment than one content, and that, therefoie, j»dg- 
and develops it in its logical bearings. This nu?nt, as a syntlietic thing, precedes presenta- 
viow fieeins to be psychological in two of its tion and rtmdcrs it possible, 
factors, (i) It emphaFizes an aspect of exis- The view of judgment wdiich is desiderated, 
tential judgments which is not covered by therefore, should have the lollowing features : 


Yet it is curious to note how the logical 
progressus of doctrine may he reversed. Eixl- 
niann holds the predicative theory, yet main- 
lains the uuitarv view Dronerlv helouLdnir to 
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first* it should find some way of holding fhat was before the feeling-envelope, so to speak, 
existence is a true predicate and yet not an of the presentation, is now itself present^ as 
attrihutal content ; second, tliat the content part of the content. Hillebrand seems to be 
of judgment is a single concept ; third, that right in saying that the idea of existence does 
reference to existein e accompanies all ju(lg> not arise before, but in and through, the 
inent ; and fourth, that judgrrient is declara- existential judgment. „ 

tive of results already reached in conception. In the predicate of the existential, there- 
The first and third of these four points are fore, what we assert is not content over and 
essential, if the existential and predicative above the subject S, but the feeling-category 
theories of judgment are to find common in which the /S'-content is enveloped in con- 
ground. f»^ciousness : the way consciousness feels in 

On the first point — the nature of the consequence of the presence of tliis particular 
existence x)redicate — introspection seems to content in it. This is, in the writer's view, 
throw light, Keality is at first simply pre- the true explanation of the existential. It is 
sence, sensation, presentation ; we have here a judgment, because in its declarative function 
the fundamental phase of affective conscious- it renders in intelligible form the endorse- 
ness, reality-JVeling. There is no judgment ment which distinguislies belief from simple 
at all, because there is no occasion for asser- presentation. But the predicate is only 
tion. There is no ‘acceptance of reality as a sign of this endorsement, not an added 
such, because there is no category into which objective element. 

to put it. But now let experience come in The other desideratum of the theory is 
like a flood, let pleasures of gratification be now clearly in sight, i. e. the presence always 
succeeded by pains of want, lot impulse seek of an existence-value jj) judgment. As ex- 
its end, finding it here and losing it tliere; peri ence broadens, our reality-coefficients are 
and ami<l the contradictions and reiterations, so well established as categtu’ies of feoling- 
the storm and stress of the accommodation of consciousness, that eacli presented content has 
life to the world, a few great relief-points j its familiar envclo|>c of belief, its oidorscuneiit 
begin to stand out in consciousness. They ! in kind — so familiar and natural that it is not 
recur, they satisfy, they stand together, they formally asserted at all. And the new marks 
can be found when wanted, '['hey are not new j which accrue to a content in conception come 
as objects of apprehension ; they are the same ■: to be declared in the ordinary ‘ two-rnein- 
objectivea as befiue. But somehow, after we ‘ bered * form of jmlgmeut, all inside of a tucit 
have gratified our appetites by them, and ; (fl it) rcalily-coeflicient. The fv of ‘ The man 
have .sought and found them, again and again, [i.s white’ is, therefore, very difleront from the 
standing firm together, while other objectives I of ‘There is a white man.’ The former is 
have shifted, faded, and disappeared — then i merely tlio sign of conceptual syntln sis: the 
the mental part of us which envelops them 'judgment might be true on any ‘world of 
becomes diflerent. Our affective conscious- j reality,’ e. g. of Adam Bede. Tlic existence- 
ness now a-ssuraes the cohmriiig which we j value of the judgment is simply the environ- 
call belief; tJiat sense of acceptance, a.ssurance, i imuit of feeling which an accepted proposition 
and confirmation which .succeeds doulit ami : carries, with no indication of any paiiiculnr 
perplexity. This is feeling; a feeling of the kind of existence. But in the true'txistential 
methodical way in which certain object ive.s ‘ There is a white man * — the feeling factor is 
manceuvre in consciousness, in contrast with taken un as a quosi-logicul piedicatt*, and the 
the unmethodical way in which otlier ohjec- coeflicient of external reality is declared. The 
tivos manoeuvre; the feeling of a reality- is now oxpresse.s the conscious ratification 
coefficient. and declaration of belief. 

This, then, is ^ the primary meaning of The employment the belief criterion as 
belief in reality or existence. It is the sense a lionn of classification of judgments (.see 
of the confirmed presence of an objective, as Venn, A'my;?ViVaZ Zoyfe, 243; Baldwin, loc. eit,, 
satisfying the demands of conscious life. But ist ed., i. 293) is fruitful in further confirma- 
60 far, belief is not judgment, and existence tion of this general result. If we look at the 
is ii<it an idea. But as soon as such an ob- belief-attitude of the mind iu ca.*ie8 of asser- 
jective is labelled as real, is pictured with tion, we find two clear truths not luought out 
tlii.s coefficient, then the doclarative, assertive by the ordinary division of the logics. First, 
phase of consciousness arises, and the ‘ aV is ’ the disjunctive judgment is seen to be a cate- 
is born — a true })i edicative judgment. What gorical form of expression. The disjunctive 
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form of tlio predicate P or P' means that 
the same helier-feeling MCiU)mpanies either of 
two or more declarations concerning the sub- 
ject S. It expresses the belief* value of tlie 
(‘oncei>t S so far as constructive experience of 
it (i. e. yie evidence) is of value fur belief. 
With more evidence the parity of P and P\ 
as clainiants upon belief, disappears, and the 
judgment takes the regular categorical form. 
Second, the liyp<»thetical judgment lies, with 
reference to belief, midway bet’ween the 
ordinary categorical and the existential. We 
may approach it from either extreme. For 
example, the judgment ‘If a is c is d* 
means that the same degree of reality, or 
belief-fueling, accompanies the concejrtual 
synthesis ah on the <me hand, and tlie syn- 
thesis ctl on the other hand. Hut it does not 
determine the [rarticular coefficient of reality 
hel(»nging to either ah or caL Or we may 
appruucli the hy|>otli»; tical from the side of the 
exist entiid, getting the hypothetical judgment 
of existence, ‘ If ah exists, so does cd.' In this 
ca^e, not only does the belief- feeling envelop 
both ah and cc/, as before, but, further, the 
particular crK flicient of reality attaching in 
c/)inniou to them both is now expressed. This 
last fruTii of judgment is, therefore, from our 
present point of view, tire richest an<l most 
not ai de. In it we catch l>otb belief as felt 
coeilicieut, and existence as asserted predicat** 
(i.e. the reality -coefficient itself made the P of 
predication). 

The above account, it will be seert, suggests 
an explanation also of tin? ne<:ativc existen- 
tial judgment -a point of great difficulty to 
Hcrbai't, Brent ano, and llilh brand — by saving 
tbe predicative force of lire existence sign. 
A'fit by the iiogatiori in this jndgnrerrt, as now 
explained, no (dement of content is cut off 
from S\ what is denied is belief in a positive 
eoefficieut of A*:dity, or, as Erdmarru (loc. cit., 
i. 349 IF.) and Sigwart say, it is the rejec- 
•tioii of an attempted positive judgii|ent of 
exist cmce. 

Th(^ element of belief which accompanies 
all judgment, describ<*d above as felt recogni- 
tion of a reality-coefficient, gives us the line 
of connection between fonnal and material 
logic. The judgments A, /, 0 cannot be 
jnrrely formal, nor can the syllogisms con- 
structed from them; for every and P in 
each one of them has its belief-value — its 
rcality-eoefiicient — and every actual case of 
inference means the development of concepts 
subject to the limitations of thought in that 
particular sphere of reality. The truth of 


every conclusion rests upon the presupposition 
— from the supplying of which tin? hypo- 
thetical .sylhjgisiii aii.se.s, just as the liypotlu*- 
iical judgment arises from the snpplyirrg of 
the gr*ouiid of belief in the categorical judg- 
ment — that the “two premise.^ have the same 
kind of reality. The svllogism 
A is Ji 
Ji is G 
A is C, 

lo be valid, really reipiires belief that the 
proposition ‘ If A B and B is C, Hren A is 
CV applies to the particular elements of con- 
tent ill qm stion. Without this presupposition, 
securing the same coetficient to both pre- 
mises, tire conclusion would be false ; as for 
examjrle : — 

All men wdio have died will rise again. 

Tiie*man Boinoo died. * 

The man Romeo will rise again. 

The ‘ man Romeo * and the ‘ all nren ’ have 
(litFerent coefficients of reality — different 
nraterial reference — and the conclusion is 
invalid. 

Additional (jui'stions are : the relation of 
judgment to language and to other forms of 
mental symbolism (see Erdmann, Lo(jik,i, 23, 
224, 234 ; and cf. IjAM’.rAGi: Function) ; the 
social or ‘communication ‘ clement in judgment; 
the interpretatio!) of the ‘ mati rial ’ reference 
of judgment (another way of asking as to the 
pieseirce of belief) ; the intei preiation of 
n(-*gative judgment (does it implicate belief 
to the same extent as the atlirmative judg- 
ment ?). 

LiU:rature : logical : see under Proposi- 
tion, and Belikf, and in Hiblioo. 0, 2, r 
(es]»ecially the works of Mini., Vknn, Sigwart, 
Ebomann. Wundt, Bosanqukt). Psycholo- 
gical : IIamilton, Meta piry sics. lect. xxxvii; 
the larger Psychologies of Jbii.NTANO, »Stout, 
.1 AMKS.LaDD, J ODD, VoiiKMANN, I UlDWIN i ulso 
ill Mind, 1892, 403, from which quotations 
are made above); HiLiJSBRAND.Die iieu.Theor. 
der kat. Schliis.so ; .li:Rrj?ALEM, Die Urtheils- 
funkthm; MacLennan, The Impersonal 
Judgment; Ormond, The Negative in Logic, 
Psychol. Rev., iv. (1897) 2^. * (J.M.B.) 

Jadgmeiit (in law) [from Lat, iudicare, 
through Fr. ] : Ger. GerieJu ; Fr. ; 

Ital. f/tadteato (/)assa/o in .. . ), The judicial 
determination of a matter in litigation. It may 
extend only to the d^etermi nation of a matter 
coming up for decision in the course of a 
lawsuit, before its conclusion, and is then an 
interlocutory judgment, as distinguished from 
a final judgment. On a jury trial the verdict 
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of the jury precedes the judgment, and is the 
ground of it (S.k^b.) 

Judgment (in logic) : see Fbopositiok. 

Judgment (last); Gev, jungstes Oericht; 
Fr. jufjemmt dernier; Ital. giudizio finale 
(or UHimT 8 ale)y V ultimo giadlzio. In Chris- 
tian theology, the great day of final awar«l, 
following the general resurrection, in which 
the destiny of the righteous and the wicked 
shall be final ly determined. See Eschatology 
(also for literature). (A.T.o.>^ 

Judgment of Taste. Aesthetic apprecia- 
tion; an expression sometimes used as the 
English equivalent of Knut*s Uitlieilskraft 
and of tlie earlier cognitio sen^itiva of Uauin- 
gai ten’s Aesihetica, Of. Hibn. Origim of Art 
(1900), I. See Aestultics, and Taste; and 
cf. Worth. (j.m.b.) 

judicial (in lav/) [Lat. iudicudia^i Ger. 
juristi^chy gerichtlich ; Fr. judiciaire ; Ital. 
gindiziario. That which pertains to a court 
of justice in the exercise of its proper 
functions. 

An opinion of a court volunteered upon 
a matter not prop^Tly before it for decision 
would be extra-jiuliciah Quam'jttdtcial jwwers 
are exercised by administrative tribunals, 
such as hoards of railroad cominissiouer.s 
or of city aldermen when disposing of a pro- 
ceeding for the removal of an officer for 
cause. Judicial notice : the notice taken by 
judges, without |)roof, in tlie disposition of 
a cause, of the existence of facts of universal 
knowle<lge (c.g. tlie day of the week or month, 
the name of the chief magistrate, the intoxi- 
cating qualities of braiuly, or the explosive 
character of gunpowder;. 

‘ .Judicial notice takes the place of proof, 
and is of equal force. As a means of esfaldish- 
ing facts, it is tlierefore superior to evitlence. 
In its appropriate field it displaces evidence, j 
Jrince, as it stands for proof, it fulfils the! 
object which evidence is designed to fulfil, 
and makes evidence unnecessary. The true 
conception of what is judicially known is that 
of something which is not, or rather need not, 
unlet.'s the tribunal wishes it, be the subject 
of either e^idenc*^ or argument — something 
w'hich is already in the court’s jiossessiou, or 
at any rate is so uceessilile that there is no 
occaBiOii to use any means to make the court 
aware of it. If, in regard to aiiy subject 
of judicial m ticc, the court should peimit 
documents to be referred to or testimony 
introduced, it would not be, in any proper 
sense, the admission of evidence, but simply j 
a reeort to a convenient means of refreshing j 


the memory, or making the trier aware of that 
of which everybody ought to be aware’ 
(State e. Main, 69 Connecticut Reports, 123, 
136 ; Thayer's Cases on Evidence^ 20 ; Brown 
r. Piper, 9 x United States Reports, 43). (s.k.b.) 
Judicial Notice : see JuniciAL.^ 

Jural [Lat. iue, right]; Ger. rechtlich ; Fr. 
juridigm ; lial. giuridico. Pertaining to 
right, as distinguished from that which pet*- 
tains to law or to morals. 

‘ The jural sphere includes only external 
actions. . . . The moral comprehends the jural* 
(Woolscy, Folit, M., i, 17, 14). It relates 
‘ to such right actions (or olitrtinenccs) as are 
required to satisfy the rightful claims of 
otliens' (cf. Sidgwick, IlisL of Eth.^ chap. i. 9). 
The word jural was coined by Lieber in 
his Political Ethics. (8.K.B.) 

Jurisdiction (in Jaw) [Lat. iurisdictio] : 
Ger. Jurisdiction, RechUsprevhxing ; Fr. ,;wt- 
diction; Ital. giurisdizione. (i) In respect to 
I a stattj; the territory over wlucli its laws aie 
in force, namely, that under its flag. Treaties 
may concede an extru-ferrilorial jurisdiction, 
as do tliof^e of China with the Western powders, 
(2) In respect to a court ; («) the extent of 
its power to adjudicate; (6) the territory over 
which its process can run. 

Original jurisdiction is tl»at over a cause 
from tiie time it is first instituted, as 
gnishod from aj>pellate jurisdiction, whiili 
attaches only upon proceedings nr the natiue 
of an apix^al from a court in which the action 
has been j>rcviouEly pending, (S.E.n.) 

Jurisprudence [Lat, iarisprudmtiaj fi om 
m.9,]aw, -f irrndentia, knowledge ): 
prudenz; ¥i\ juris jriidmce \ ital. 
denza. (i) Law viewed as a science. 

(2) 'riie .\ystcra of laws in force iu a par- 
ticular state. 

Holland defines it as * the formal science of 
positive Inw' ' ( 7 tvr?\y;i'«c/#i!m;c/^chiij:>. i. 12). 
* lurisprudeulia est divimirum atque humii- 
nai um^ riT um notitia ; iutti atque iniiistt 
scientia’ (hist, of Justly i. i, De iustitia et 
lure, i). Modern jurisprudence is viewed 
mainly from its human side. ISee Compara- 
tive JurIkSPRUIiKNOK. I 

Literature ; Bentham, Mor. and Legisl., 
ii. chap. xvii. § 2 ; SjJHiWiCK, Outlines of tl»e 
HUt. ol Eth., 8, 95 ; Pollock, First Book of 
JuiTSprudeiice; xVmos, Bci. of Law, and 
System. View of the Kci. of Jurisprudence; 
Austin, Lects, on Jurisprudence ; Post, 
Bausteine t, einc allg. SUTditswissonschaft ; 
Ratto, SocioL e Filusofia del Diiitto, cimp. v 
(1894)* (S.E.B.) 
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Jurist [L.L.?w*^a, a lawyer, through Fr.]: in modern rociali^t writers) or to that of 
Qer. Juria, Hechtsgelebrter; Fr.jurisfei Ital. ‘liberty' (Kant, Silencer, &c.). 
gturieta. One who has shown bimi^elfto have The impulsive basis of justice seems to lie 
a scientific knowledge and comprehension of in the feeling of revenge (described by Bacon 
the principles of law. (s.b.b.) as a ‘ wild justice '), wliich bteomes moralized 

jTirimdtic: see Act (in law). when the intention of the agent and his iiidi- 

Juat (or Least) Noticeable (or Percep** vidual responsibility are recognized. When 
tible) Difference: see Diffbbehcb (Ica^t private revenge is superseded by the organized 
noticeable). force of the community, the infliction of 

Justice [Lat. iustitia] : Gor. Gerechtigkeit ; punislnneat has to be preceded by proof of 
Ft. justice; lit^l.giusfizia, (i) Psychological 'dnjmy, that is to say, of infringement of the 
and social: (a) the recognition and observance rights of another. In the (ktenniuiltioii and 
of the requirements incidental to social status maintenance of iliese rights consists social 
and of those prescribed by custom ; togetlier justice, while the just man is one in whom 
with (/>) the enforcement of such recognition respect for such rights has become a habit of 
and observance upon others personally, or by will. 

means of an institution common to all. (J.M.n.) Of recent discussions of justice, one of tbe 
(2) ethical : the habit of voluntary activity, most notable is that of Sidgwick, in which 
or virtue, which consists indue regard for tbe stress fs laid on the distinction between ‘ con- 
ethical riglits of others. (T. Huiut (ttbical). servative justice' (or retpect for ‘ noimtl 
Injustice is used for the positive tailuie of expectations’) and ‘ideal justice/ which may 
either factor in (i), or for the lack of (2). lie describe! I as respect for the rig)it> invidved 
A history of the view^s of moral is! s con- in the ideal of social manhood, however tliat 
ceniing justice M'ould be almost a hiHery of ideal may be determined. (w.r.s.) 

etliics. In Plato's ideal state justice is miule The conception of justice is correlative with 
to consist in the perfect harmony of the whole, those of Law and JiIGTIT (q.v.), and the 
which is brought about by each part doiiig its evolution of the three concepts s-eeins to have 
own work and abstaining Iroin intei ference procotHled pari passu. Social justice and 
witli its neiglibonrs: ho that the nature of right, like the iinformulated requirements 
justice in detail depeinls upon the due assign- described by the words ‘ status' and ‘ custom,* 
rnci.t of fuiictii ii to each factor in the ssocial on which they depend, are relative terras, 
organkm. Aristotle’s analysis proceeds upon lying at one extreme, as purely legal jus- 
an examination of the actual social < rder. tice ami right lie at the other. The social 
To liim are due the important distinctions: sense of jiutice seems to come fii>t both in 
(d) between ‘ universal justice,’ which consists race development and in the child. Apart 
in regard for the laws or social reiiuirement^j from the conditions of its rise and from its 
generally, and is therefore equivalent to com- ultiumtu relation to ethical and legal jastice, 
pit ttv virtue ; and ‘particular justice/ a it is the fundumeidal category of objective 
s})ecial viitne, the fundamental characUristic social organization and (ievolopnient. Two 
of which is a certain ri'gard for tapiality. essential psychological elcimiits seem to be 
The use of the term fir Aristotle's ‘universal pje>ent at every stage of its giowth : (i) the 
jn>tice’ is n!)w obsidete in Knglish, (h) recognition of a personal Hituation through 
Within the spocial virtue, belwecii ‘distri- which individuals are involved in a set of 
•butive* and ‘corrective* justice— th»4 latter 
c<‘ming itito operation only when a defect in 
th(‘ original dhtribution requires to be righted. 

The weight of this view therefore falls ujmui 
the doctrine of divstvibutive justice, when^ the 
guiding idea of equality is necessarily trans- 
formed into a proportion according to im rit. 

Subsequent attempts* to define jmtice have or less independence. Justice to the king is 
been largely inlliuMUicd by Aristotle's analysis, very diihrent in its requiromcnlsfrcnj justice 
Either the actual social order and the ‘normal to the slave, although hotli are outside' my 
expectations' it produces are accepted as the group, and henco outside the requireraeats of 
final arbiter of * rights,' or these are held, to justice to my coequals. Juhtice, then, is 
be determined by regard to some ideal— com- psychologically a function of si ciul organiza- 
TOonly either to the ideal of * etpiality * (os lion everywhere, whose esseiitial charncvcr is 
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lelationslu]).^ rn/er se acknowledged by them ; 
(2) the limitation of this aitinition not only 
by the recognition infer se of tbe members 
of the group winch it involves, but also by the 
!:qually })Ositive recogjiitioirof the furcignness 
to the group-situatioii of other indivuluals, 
wdio c^mslitule other groups or exist j;i more 
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that Jt$; development and relationships are 
recognized more or less adecpiately by the 
individuals wimzn it concerns. It is this 
psychological relativity which has often made 
political and social use of the idea of justice 
mistiikcii and disastrous. .Absolute and ah- 
Btract standards of justice have been aimed 
at — ethical right reacting upon the ) ights of 
status. The social justice of communities 
of low development cannot embody the ideas 
of social or etliical right of liigher communi- 
ties, nor ifcvise the legal procedure to interpret 
and enforce them. 

The second (6) element of social justice — 
the enforcement of tlie recognition and ob- 
servance of social requirements — is altogether 
subordinate to tlic other, psychologically : it 
is a sort of demand for the correction of 
outraged justice rather than an intrinsic 
element in justice. Yet it is a utilitarian 
factor of the first importance. For it is in 
this that the embodiment of justice in law 
ap|)ears to have its root; for legal justice, 
apart fi*on) its merely interpretative function, 
meains essentially enforcement, wluthcr by 
prevention or by punishment, and enforcement 
id necessary for the persistence of social cider. 

‘ Criminal justice and law (Stral’n cht), born 
of a very pi imitive impulse, revenge, is the 
oldest of all fjrms of justice. We shall see, 
as Duihheim has rightly indicated, that primi- 
tive people have perhaps only criminal justice, 
and that civil justice is a later growth ' 
(Barth, Die Dhtlot*, d. Gesch. ale JSociol., 
i. 86). 

On the other hand, in the fact of enforcement, 
both social and legal Justice differ front ethical, 
which is essentially a mutter of internal 
personal sanction. Fthical ju.stice is not 
enforced by law — exerpt so far a.s ethical 
precepts are embodied socially and legally. 
This enforcement aspect it is which aj»pefirs 
to be reinforced, or anticipated, by the emo- 
tional states and impulses of revenge and 
desire to punish, with their correlative notions 
of guilt and retribution. When private re- 
venge canu^to be recognized as a social riglit, 
it was positively ^esti'icted and limited, the 
demands of social and ethical justice being 
ujiitfid^with it, as in the regulatioiiB respect- 
ing the cities of refuge among the Hebrews. 
This recognition, as socially valid, of a spon- 
taneous personal sanctiop, attaching to what 
were relatively acts of injustice, may have! 
radically advanced or even initiated thej 
development of justice in its k'gal form. And I 
the reflective forms of tlie analogous emotions j 


and impulses, springing up when persons were 
recognized as in a system of relationships — as 
described above — would create an essentially 
similar demand for the legal embodiment of 
justice ; a state of things illustrated in other 
emotions, of which a lower organic phase 
develops, without changing its inetliods of 
expre.ssion or its social form of embodiment, 
into a higher reflective pl\ase. 

The relation of ethical to social justice is 
*one of subordination. Social justice may or 
may not be ethical according as the organiza- 
tion in which it is found is or is not of indi* 
viduals liaving the ideals of self and conduct 
which developed ethical standards embody. 

The actual tracing of the idea of justice and 
its cmliodiment in institutions is nothing less 
than the history of law, in all its as 2 )ects, in 
sociology, and the history of social, ethical, 
and religious sanctions in social psychology. 
Cf. the various topics Bight (especially 
philosophy of), Punishmisnt, and Sanc- 
tion. (or.ivr.B.-H.s.) 

Literature : titles given under the topics 
named (especially JIocsskau, Adam Smith, 
IIegbl, Gkken). Recent works are IiUfiniNC, 
Zw'eck imliecht(3nl ed., 1899) ; Bosanoukt, 
Bhilos. Theory of theState. For the psvcliology, 
see titles under Suci An Okca.mzation ; also 
Tj.ato, Rep., iv; Aiustott-e, Kth., v; Kant, 
Reclitslehre (trans. by W. Hastie, Kant’s 
Philos, of Law, 1887); SlDGWICK, Mcth. of 
Eth., iii ; Si'KNrEU, Pi iiic. of Eth., Pt. V 
(‘Justice’); Akj>ig6, Sociologia, in Opere 
filos., iv (1886). (W.ll.S.-J.M.B.) 

(3) In law: the right ap]>lication of the 
rules of law to the decision of a matter in 
eontroversy. ^ Legal justice aims at realizing 
moral justice within its range, and its strength 
largely consists in the general feeling that 
this is so' (Pollock, Jariejyrudence, chap. ii. 3 1). 

‘lustitia cst constans et perpetnu voluntas 
ius suuin cuique trihuens' (Inst, of Just., 
i. I, ii? institia et iure^ i). Of. Right (in* 
law). (S.E.B.) 

(4) In theology : an attribute of Go<l in 
the sphere of his relation to his sentient and 
rational creatures, by virtue of which he 
legislator wills equal laws, and as judge makes 
awards that are equal and propot tiouato to 
merit or demerit. See (also for litetalure) 
Attbibutbs (of God). 

This attribute is to be distinguished from 
the righteousness of God, which it presupposes 
as the source of the distinction between equity 
and inequity ; also from the divine holiness, 
which it presup|)Ose8 as the source of tlie 
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distinction between merit and demerit. It is 
objective in its reference, and is distinguishable 
into the two species legislative and judicial. 
Justice is contrasted with love, which wills 
good ratlier than equity, and with mercy, 
which a^rds favour witljoiit regard to merit 
or demerit. The relations of justice and 
mercy to sin and redempt ion supply a central 
problem in the (Jhilstiaii doctrine of the atone- 
ment. (A.T.O.) 

Justification : see Sakctiok. 

Justification (in law) j^Lat. iustijicatio ] : ; 
Oer, Rechtfvrtigung ; Fr. justijication ; Ital. 
giuiiti/icaziarie, (i) Establishing a defence to 
an action, which, while admitting that the 
act charged was done, shows that it was 
dojie in the exercise of a lawful right. (2) 
Proof that one offered as a surety is able to 
satisfy the obligation which he projioses to 
assn me. (s.e.b.) 

Justification (in theolog>’). The im thod 
by which, in tlie (Tiiistian doctrine of re- 
demption, the sinner passes out of the state of 
guilt an<l condemnation into that of righteoug- 
ness and peace with God. 

Jnstificalion is to he distinguished from 
conversion, which it piesujjposes ; from re- 
in ission, which is iis negative aspect; from 


y 

imputation, which is a means to it ; and from 
sanctification, w'hich is rather its end and 
completion, llistoj ically, 1 lie most important 
distinction has arisen between the evangelical 
Protestant and the Itomari Gatholic doctrines 
of justification ; *thp former conceiving it as 
forensic and putative, conditioned by faith 
in the lieliever, and by virtue of which be is 
counted, not actually made, righteous ; the 
latter as a process, conditioned by good works 
%n the part of the believer, by virtue of which 
the merit of Christ is not simply imputed, but 
communicated, and in which the believer is 
actually made righteous. Some of the more 
philosophical of recent theologians tend to con- 
ceive justification as the generation of a new 
jiersonality grounded in Clirist. 

Litvraiwre : see TrxnnnoGY. (a.t.o.) 

Justin Martyr, or l^avius Justinus. 
(fir. 105-oir. 165 A.i>.) An early Christ iaii 
apologist. Studied philosophy in Asia Minoi-, 
Greece, and Egypt. About 132 he abandoned 
philosophic systems and embraced Christianity. 
Nothing is known of his life. He sulfered 
luartyrdoin in Pome. His writ ings are among 
the most important of the Clirist ian literature 
of the 2nd century, 8ce PATniBTic Philo- 
sophy (4). 
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KAMES — KANT'S TERMINOLOGY 

Kame8« Xiord: -see Home, liENttHi. iality of the Soul’ — anti in the theory of the 

Kantf Xmxuaiiiiel. (1724-1804.) Born, antinomies or contradictions which reason 
lived, and died at Kdni^^sberg. Studied falls into in applying the category of infiiiity ; 
theology, philosophy, and mathematics in the (5) the recognition of the validity of tlie ideas 
Uiiiveisity at Kdnigaberg. Engaged as of reason as postulates of the moral life (practl- 
private tutoTj 1746-55. Became doctor of cal reason). These features at least should be 
philosophy and Docent in the University in included in Kantianism, though any one of them 
^755f professor of logic and nu taphysics would justify the use of the adjective KautiaUr 
in 1770* 1797 his age compelled him to Literature: see Okiticism, and Biblioo. 

retire. See the iollowing tc^pics ; also Ideal- A,* Kant'; in English, especially the works 
ISM, Episiemolooy, and Philosophy. by Stieling, C Ann), and Watson; forGennan 

Kantian Philosophy s see Kant's Tee- citations see Eisler, Worterb. d. philos. 
MiNOLOGT. Begriffe, in locis; a study of Kant's Psy- 

Xantian Terminology: see Kant's chology has been made by Bikuiner, 
Terminology. Monog. Suppl, (No. 4) to the Psychol. Rev.; 

Kantianism (or Xantism): Ger.^on^mn- a Kant Bihlingraphy is by Ad.ick£S, Monog. 
isnius; JFr. Karifianisme ; Ital, Kantimnoy Suppl., i, to the Philos. Rev. (j.M.B.) 

Kantianismo, The philosophy whic*.h holds to Xantism : see Kantianism, 
the distinctive doctrines of Immanuel Kant. Xant^s Terminology (in relation to the 
See Kant’s Terminology, and the principal Kantian Philosophy), 
philosophical topics generally. (i ) At the outset of the history of plnlo- 

The features of Kant\s philosophy, which sophical tenuinology, amongst the Greeks, the 
have given name to later thought as Kantian, problem of the thinker was to adapt his 
are mainly (1) the critical method, which native language to the novel business of ex- 
coiisiets in a ‘criticisin ' of reason (Vernunfts- pressing philosophical ideas. The word and 
vermbgon) w'ith a view to discovering the the conception then often came into existence 
a j/nori elements in knowledge; (2) the together. The power of mere tradition was 
doctrine of a priori mental forms, which, at its minimum. Creation was rcdatively 
as a theory of kiJOwIe<lge, is characterized as free. At the outset, however, of the efforts 
formalism ;^^ 3 ) th^resulting antithesis between of modern philosophei's to discuss their 
the ‘phenomenal, or that world of things or problems in the vernacular tongues, the 
appearances to which these forms are applied, situation was wholly different. An elaborate, 
and tha * noumcnal/ or that world of things and in fact often extremely difficult ter- 
in themselves, the transcendental thought- minology, the result of several successive 
postulates, to which the forms do not apply, great movements of human thought- — the ter- 
and which {4) are conse.|ueiitly unknowable; minology of Bcholasticism — stood in the way 
this is the agnostic element in Kautianisro, of novelty in expression. The modem thinker 
especially as developed with reference to the sometimes, like Locke, endeavoured to escape 
ideas of reason— * God, Freedom, and Imrnor- altogether from this traditioh> and was then 
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driveUy by tbig very effort, into a certain 
disorganization of tecliiiical language, wliicli, 
upon occaeion, gave to bis terms a capricious 
seeming, without freeing tbcni altogether from 
the influence of the past. Locke’s struggles 
with tlie*term Substance furnish an instance 
of the resulting inconveniences. Or again, 
like Meisttu* Eckhart, or in another way and 
time, like WoJff, one might make a systematic 
effort to find translations for a great number 
of terras of scholastic origin. The result 
varied according to the genius of the thinker. 
But in any such case this latter piocedure 
was at least guided by a definite principle. 
New terms arose, to l>e sure, side by side witli 
the old. But the process atteinpUd to win 
u certain unity and continuity. 

(2) In the ease of Kant, however, the 
situation is still far more complex and pro- 
blematic tliaii that present at the outset of 
modern pliilosopliy. Comparaible though he 
is, in originality of conception, with the great 
tl linkers of antiquity, Kant cannot, like a 
Plato or an Aristotle, freely invent terms, in 
his own vernacular, to meet his new needs. 
He must appeal to tradition ; and in so far 
ho is like liis nioderu predeoesJ^ors. On the 
oilier liand, ho is not content to trauslate 
aeholnstic, nor yet simply to accept Wollliau, 
terminology. Nor yet is he, like Locke, in 
u conscious revolt against the traditions of 
language wliich all the while bind him. He 
wishes to reform without unnecessary trails* 
formation. He intends to select and to adapt 
for his own purpose. But since he cannot 
select and adapt with tlie fn'cdom of an ancient 
Greek, and since the originality of his ideas 
eiiually forbids him to remain content with 
wliat he finds, in tlie way of means of cx- 
pressiuii, he is led to efforts at reform wliich 
follow no one principle, and which seldom 
seem wholly \o satisfy even himself. His 
training and his metliod often appear to us to 
savour of pedantry. Yet as a fact, h^ loves 
his meaningB so much better ihau his words, 
tliat he is iminitient with merely termino- 
logical researches; and he has an imperfect | 
aJ^uaiutance witli the history either of; 
thought or of usage. Moivover, while tluv 
terms used by liis contemporaries and im- 
mediate predecessors are known to him in 
great masses, bis tiioughta are still far richer 
than his vocabulary, and at the oritiiral stagt?s 
of his raeutid evolution they develop much 
faster than his most elaborate displays of ter- 
niinological skill can follow them. In con- 
fcefiuence, there are extended passages in 


Kant’s works, e. g. in the ‘ Deduction of the 
Categories ’ in the Kritik der reinm Vernunft^ 
where tlie terminology alters in the course of 
the same discussion. Such changes are doubt* 
less often due to Kant's habit of making up 
bis longer works out of fragments, which 
were written down at various times, and 
aiterwards collected and oidered. But the 
result, as w^e find it in Kant’s printed text, 
is often batlling enough. His usage in such 
dases seems to be in a sort of Heraclitean 
flux, so that we do not twice step into the 
same river of expression while we wander in 
search of the thought. 

(3) A thorough history of Kant’s termino- 
logy is still to be w'litten. Much of im- 
portance is already to be found in the 
autlioritMtive, but too diffyse, Commentar zti 
Kant's Kritik der reinen Vernutift, liy Pro- 
fessor Hans Vaihinger, of which two volumes 
liave so far appeared (i, Stuttgart, 1881 ; ii, 
1892). But the most important poi-fions of 
the Kritik and of its terminology still await 
their treatment in Vaihinger’s work. Paulsen, 
in his admirable vohime, Immamtcl Kanty 
sein Lehn und seine Lehre (Frommanii’s 
Klassiker dcr Phdo^^ophhy Stuttgart, 1898), 
bus discui-sed (e.«p’ cbilly 144-55) number 
of Kant's most charact elliptic and important 
comepis and exprc'^sions. Adickes, in bis 
edition of the Kritik der reinen Vernunft 
(Berlin, 1889), has introduced into his crisply 
w'ritten notes a large number of explanations 
of Kantian expressions. The general his- 
torical relations of the Kantian ienninoiogy 
are treated by Eiicken, Oeschichtc der philo- 
sophisehen Terminolofjie (139-50). The 
pHycliological voijabulary of Kant, witii especial 
lefereiice to its relations to the Ethics, is 
extensively and carefully expounded by Alfred 
llegler, Die Psf/rhol ujie in Kant's Kthik 
(Freiburg, 1891). The fullest of all collec- 
tions of Kant’s terms and expressions is 
Mi'll in's Kncnjdopad inches WCrterlnich der 
kritisehen PhiUmiphie, oder Versuch einer 
fasdichen mid voUstdndiijen Erklarun^ der in 
Kant's Icritischen uiul dogmathclie^ Srhriften 
enthaltenm Ikgrijfe und '^Sdtze (Ziillicbau 
and Leipzig, 1797)- Melliu, who also pub- 
lished other contributions to tlie te**niino- 
logical cojuprelieiision of Kant, here under- 
takes wdial is to be at once an encYclopv*dia 
of Kant's doctrine, i\nd an exposition of ^ho 
sense of his expressions and ideas. The result, 
however, is luther a thesaurus of Kantian 
statements than any thorough explanation 
of their forms and meanings, klellin is a 
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hanuonixer, who smoolhgi over difficulties as terms are merely expressions of a present 
skilfully us Vaihiiiger, in his cominenfary, and serious effort, which may or inay .not 
emphasizes or even magnifies them. Mellin’s prove permanently efficacious, to use a par- 
book is published in six volumes (having ticular device for cJari tying and organizing 
eleven parts). Phllo 8 pphisc}iea*>Jj€xikon his ideas. In general, he is a great lover of 

contains also tlie Kantian vocabulary, but analysis; so that wliile, like Ariitotlo and 
without the modern effort at a philological the Scholasti<is, he makes systematic use of 
treatment of tlie Kantian usage. The recent the method of ilistinctions fur the sake of ex- 
WvTterhuch der phHosophiifcJien Begriffe und plaining or removing the contradictions of 
AusdrUcke, by Kisler (Berlin, 1899), so far thouglit and opinion, he is much moi’e radical 
as it has yet appeared, contains mucli than any of his predecessors in the dis- 
valuable material for comparing Kant’s tinctious that he draws, and his world 
usage with that of his predecessors. The largely coirsists of definable l>arriers and 
moiiograpbic literature upon Kant tiirnisbes chasms. Kant loves, meanwhile, synthe.sis, 
an immense number of discfissions of Kant's but is never as successful in this direction as 
terms,— discussions which are, however, gene- in the other (see the excellent observations 
rally fouiul only in subordination to some of Eucken, op. cit., 143-5). synthetic 

more general expository or critical interest, aspect of bis systematic undertakings he 

No attempt can here be made at any biblio- especially emphasizes, namely, the ideal of an 
graphical analysis of this literature with re- exhaustive enumeration of all the provinces 
ference to its bearings upon Kantian ter- of reality, and of all the problems of ihoughi, 
minology. The original materials upon which which come witliin his scojie. Many of tiie 
Kant’s own selection of his terms is based devices of his terniiiiology have to do with 

are to bo found in the Latin and German the pursuit of this ideal. Thus the table of 

works of Wolff; in tlie textlx)ok8 of Banm- categories is the outcome of an effort, whose 
garter), whose Metaphgtutca (which reached development occupied several years, to obtain 
its seventh edition in 1779) was long Kant’s a complete table of the fundamental con- 
favourite textbook in that subject; and ceplions of t]\e understanding. Associated 
finally in the general literature, pliilosopbical with this table is a list, e(p)ally intended to 
and psychological, of Kant’s day. In following be complete, wbicli eriu inmates the a prityri 
the evolution of Kant’s thought, upon the principles of the understiindi)ig; and so on. In 
basis of these contemporary influences, one order to obtain such formal completene&s, 
has constantly to deal, of course, with ter- Kant sometimes is led to arbitrary inventions, 
niiuological questions, which accordingly find whereby a schcine is filled out, in a way 
their place in the important inonograjdiic whose importance is clear only to himself, 
treatises of Benno Erdmann (Kant'n Kriti- The rnotlKKis of Kant’s W(»rk while he W'as 
cimuis in der ersten nnd in der zweitm engaged in the construction of his doctrine 
Auflage der Kritik der reinen Yernunft, and of ifs varioim express^ions can best be 
Lt ip/ig, 1878), ajid of Adiclo s ( .studied in the ReflMonen, edited by Pro- 
Kiel and Leipzig, 1895) — treatises which we fessor Benno Erdmann, and in tl»e Lose 
may select iVora this whole literature for BlaUer aus Kant s Nachlass^ edited by Rudolf 
especial mention in this connection. The Kcicke, Tlie Rejiexionen are notes made 
student of Kant’s language should pay due liy Kant in connection with his lectuies upon 
attention to Jasche’s edition of Kant’s Logik Baunij^.u ten’s Metaphydk* The Lose Blatter * 
(publislied in the eighth volume of the chrono- contains a great variety of fragmentary notes, 
logical edition of Kant’s works, by Harteii-slein, made upon various occasions. The termino- 
1868, and, in regard to Kant's logy used in these notc?s is by no means 

psyclndogical terhiinology, should also con- always in agreement with that known through 
suit his Anthropologie in pragmatischer Kant's published works. 

HinsuMi published in 1798. Kant’s own (4) Kant never lived to write the sort of 
formal definitions of his terms are seldom to encyclopedic statement of a system of jdiilo- 
be accepted as final ; nor are his leports of sophy which he himself desired to produce, 
the* historical or of the. current usage of a His most important works, the Kritik der 
term, such for instance as a priori, to be reinen Venmnft, the Kritik der praktMien 
regarded as authoi-itative. Kant was once Vermmft, and the Kritik der VriheiUhraft^ 
fw all no historian of thought or of usage ; constitute, in his own opinion, merely intro- 
ahd his resolutions as to the use of his owji ductory discussions, indispensable, but needing 
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in their turn to be followed by a reconstruction 
of doctrine made in the light of these critical 
reseiii'ches. In general, Kant conceives philo- 
sophy as the sum total of what he terms 
reim Yernunfterkmntniss aus Begrijfen — an 
expressiop most easily translated as ‘ conceptual 
knowledge gained through pure reason alone.* 
The two antitheses which define philosophy 
are (x) the contrast with inatheiiuitics, and 
(2) the contrast with empiiical science. 
Mathematics makes use of ideas of pure 
reason, hut does, so only by the intermediation 
of the process of construction, whereby Kant 
means any process such as gets expressed in 
a diagram or figure, when the diagram or 
figure is intendod as the visible einhodiment 
of a rational concejition. Pliilosophy Is not 
|;hus depeinleiit upon a voluntary construction 
of its objects in sensuous form. It conceives 
them in their purity, and n fleets upon their 
meanings and their connections. In contrast 
to empirical science, philosophy uses no 
empirical data, as sucli, amongst its presup- 
positions. 'lids latter conliast in Kaut’.s 
definition of philosophy was, in its origin, 
W'olfiiau, and the wliole tendency of Kant’s 
own thought is to depiive it of much of its 
positive ineanijig ; since, as Kant in tin* end 
diso<A’ers, tluiv is 110 theoretical knowhdge 
rriner VnniUHft except tlie knowledge 
of ilie necessary aU ucture which must belong 
to the whole realm of experience. In con- 
se(juence, a lad ter name for Kant’s tlieoretical 
phili>so[)i)y would be the 'llieory of Ex- 
perience; and this name, wh(«.se accuracy is 
implied by many of Kant’s expressions, ha.'^ 
been aclually adopted by some mmlern 
Kanf ians (o. g. (_-oljcn). Philosophy in gcm-ral 
is divided into tJie two great divisions, TIuo- 
retical and PracficaL Another, and co- 
(•rdinate, <livision of philosophy is that into 
its crilical (ft* prejiaratoiy portion, ealh*d 
TramcmdifnM and its systomatie 

p()rti(m, CEilled Metajihysik, The 7 VgW 6 ce?i- 
denkdjhilotojdiie has to deal with the sources 
and scope of our rational knowledges J/eto- 
pliysik has to set Ibi th the sum total of our 
[)Arely rational, i. e. non-cnipiriciil knowledge, 
concerning both the objects of theory (God, 
Nature, the Soul) and the objects of rational 
choice as such, or of freedom (Duty, the Moral 
Law, the Absolute Good). It is the Tramcen- 
dtmkdj^hilosojdiie \\]nc\\ Kant has most fully* 
developed. On Kant’s division of philosophy, 
one may consult his own essay Ueber Philo- 
Sophie iiberhmipt (1794) in Hartenstein’s 
edition (i868), vi. 373; also, tlie Kritik 


der reinen Vernunfi^ Methodenhhre^ 3te8 
Hatqytstiick, On the contrast between mathe- 
matics and philosophy, see the Methodmlehre^ 

I tea Ilauptstiick, 2nd ed. of the Kritik der 
reim'n Ytmu/uft, 751, [As is now customary 
ill citations fioih Rant, the Kritik der return 
Vernunft is here to be cited after the pages 
of the second edition ; while in case of (lificr- 
ence lietween the editions, the paging of the 
first edition is to be cited for passages that 
tf>ccur only in that edition. Other Kantian 
works are to he cited after the Hii’rtenstein 
edition of 1868.] One may compare, upon 
the same topic, Mellin’s articles Krtcyclopadie, 
Metaphydk, Transcend eiitalphiloso^Kie ; anil 
Paulsen, op. cit., 1 08 ff. Kant is by no means 
(piite uniform in his account of these main 
divi.^oiKS of philosophy. 

(5) All further chr-si'fecations of Kant’s 
doctrines and concejitiona are greatly hi- 
llueiiced by his psychological conceptions. 
‘We can,* he says ( It er/t-e, vi. 379), 'reduce 
all the powers of the liumiin mind to three: — 
Intellect {Erkenntiii ssrermoym ) ; Feeling [das 
Geflild der Lust imd Unlust, a power always 
to be d(?jined in terms of this contrast of 
pleamre andpairt) ; and Jl ill (das Begehrungs- 
vennlfgen, or the power wlnu eby mental states 
Como to he viewed as the causes of the eanstmee 
of objects)' Tlie ErkmutnissrerniOgen itself is 
lii-st divided into a passvee aspect, the 
hility (i^iurdlchkeii), the lawer portion of the 
Erkenrdnissmnnvgea ; and an active aspect, 
the intellectuelles Erkenntmssrenniige/^^^^ whose 
general activity is called Denken \A n(h.opo- 
logic, }Verke, vii. 451). For this latter, the 
higher portion of the ErkejiiHidssrermiMjeii, or 
the inttUec t proper, the wvmls Verstand and 
I Vernunft are upt»u occasi«>ii used almost 
intcrcliangeably, botli of them in a. broader or 
.more inclusive sense (c. g. Verstaud in the 
! Antheopotogh, loe. cit. ; Yemunft in the title 
I of the Kritik der reinen Vernunfi, whei c it 
[also even iiiclndes the a jmori aspect oi* tlie 
USinnliclikeitY In more exact usage, however, 
the Verstaud is only one of three s]>ocial 
divisions of the oheres Erkm^rini^rerniOgen. 
Tlie three are Ver stand, ^Wlheilskraft, and 
Vernunft, 'i'he Verstand, in this more special 
sense, is the power that forms epneepts 
{Begriffe\ or that knows, or furnishes, or 
applies the rides of tins formal constitution 
of conceptual object^. The Verstaud als* is 
the power to apprehend the unity which gets 
expressed in our judgments. And in this 
sense the Verstaud can even be called (Krit, 
d. reinen Vernwnft, 2iid ed., 94) the Vermogen 
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tu urfhnien. Bat as distinct from the 


Verstand, the Urtlieilskrajl proper is the 
power to find what oases fall uiuler given 
concepts, or the power to ‘subsume under 
rules/ And the Vemunfi^ in contrast with, 
both of these powers, is the power to systerna-i 
tize into unity, and by moans of inclusive 
princi])leSt the less inclusive mles the Fij#- 
stand (Knt. d, reinen Vernunft^ 2iid ed., 359). 
Thus the Vetnunft is the power which con- 
ceives God, the Universe, and the Moral Law< 
Yet while Kant makes these distinctions, 
or related ones, repeatedly, he remains in his 
usage couBisteni with no one of them (cf. 
Vaibinger, CwnmentaTy i, 123, 166, 454 note, 
and in many other passages). Permanent 
only is the tendency to detiie^ the Ver stand 
as the power of thouglii in so far as it is 
expressed in single acts of judgm^ r/c or of 
conception, ami the Vemunft as the systoinu- 
tizing tendency of thought in its searcli for all 
embracing uniiits ; while the Urtheilskraft^ 
standing between the two former powers, does 
excellent service to Kant in completing the 
schematism of his accounts of intellectual 
proecKSes, by taking charge of whatever the 
two other powers may seem to have neglected. 
That the three powers of the higher Erhenni- 
nisscermogen have a peculiarly apt one-to-one 
relation, in their turn, to the three general 
powers of the mind (in tliat our ob.cctive 
knowledge of reality is prop/rly to bo limited 
to the field of the empirically applied 
Verstand, while the piiuciplca for tlie free 
sell -determination of the Will belong to the 
Vemmift, and tlie Urtheihlraft of es])ecial 
service in expressing the definable aspect of! 
the values present to the Gf'fii}d),~i\\\ this is 
a cliaractoristic tliesis which Kant expounds 
in tlie essay on Philosophie ilherhanpt, and 
which eiial>les him to explain the title of his 
Krilik der Urtheilskrafi — the treatise wherein 
Kant's doctrine of the Beautiful, and his 
Teleology, are both contained (see the cited 
essay, Werke, vi. 402 f.). 

(6) In general this psychological terminology 
of Kant, yhile 4)f the most constant use h.s 
a means of detefvuining the divisions of his 
work, and the trend of his various researches, 
is of fi bewildering complexity and change- 
ablciie.ss. The bewildering elTect is, however, 
due not so much to the mere changes them- 
selves, as to the fact that Kant re|»eated)y 
jriakes much of the iinporfatice and exactness 
of di.*4tijictions amongst the various menial 
powers and processes, while he hirnself is the 
first soon to alter or to ignore these very 


distinctions. Of considerable and very 
baffling importance, in 'Kant's psychological 
vocabulary, is the term Oernuth, used on the 
whole very much as recent Knglish writers 
employ the terra Mind. In general, this 
word is evidently felt by Kant to be Relatively 
preBU])positionless, aud he so expresses himself, 
vi. 458. Thus the term seems not to imply 
any decision as to the problems of lational 
psychology, or as to the various aspects of the 
ego; so that, as Hegler well points out 
{Psyched, in Kanfs Ethik^‘(y2)y this term 
takes tlie place of tlie more metaphysically 
coloured term SeeXe^ where Kant has to speak 
of the empii ical processes wherein the various 
mental powers co-operate, aud so get their 
concrete i'xpression. Yet, as the Geriiuth can 
‘affect itself' and tliereby produce the pheiio^ 
mena of the innert/r SinUy and lias a life 
that evidently goes lieyoud what is directly 
revealed 1 ^" consciousness (Kisler, s. v., seems 
incorrectly to identify Bewusstsein and Gemiith 
in Kant’s usage), the precise implications of 
the terra become puzzling wlienevcr wo have 
to deal witli the problem as to the sense in 
which the a pnon principle.*) are (yriyinal, or 
are imiate (in so far as they are in any sense 
innate) in the Gemiith. The? manifold uses of 
the term Gemiith have been well cullected by 
Hegler (loc. cit.). 

(7) There remain two psycliological terms 
of Kant whirh cannot be passed over without 
some mention even in the most general sketch. 
Tliosir terms are imierer Sinn and Einhlhlimgs- 
Icraft, The inntre/r Sirm is a term in very 
general use in the l>J*ychology of tlie 18th 
century. In origin it dales bark to the 
Aristotrlian-Scliolubtic doctrine of the senmis 
cmmmms\ but its i8th-ceiitury form was 
largely due to Locke’s well-known passage 
upon ‘ the notice that the mind takes of its 
own operations.’ A.s the term hud to coinpett*, 
in its pre- Kantian history, with the Leibnitzuui 
teiiu 4]'pt^rce2ttion (also used by Kant), and 
with still other teim.s for the general nature 
of coneciousness, its place remained intiefinite. 
In Kant’s usage it is rendered |M?rplexing 
because of its relat ions, as a jKisdve power, *to 
the intimately af^sociated active proccwsses of 
conscio usurps with which it us bound ujx 
In a very few passages (of which two are 
given by Hegler, op. cit., 54), the inner sense 
even appears as itself active - even as thinking 
and juclging. In this sense it would assume 
the functions of the Verstand. lu general, 
how,ever, it is a capacity, within the mind or 
the ego, to receive, passively, the influence 
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of the active understanding or ^’tw6/Zrfw?ijf«- of the original Bynthetic processes of the 
and so to get presented the more or less Einhildumjakraft, In our prarlical life the 
organized facts of the inner life. Like the same power has also its important place, 
outer sense, it presents to us phenomenal and The stress laid upon the Einbildungsicraft in 
not ultimate reality, and does not show us the its distinction from the res^t of the higher 
ego in itself, hut only the self as empirical. JCrkenntnissvermijgen thus threatens to destroy 
Its form is time, just as space is the form of the finality of the usual threefold division 
the outer sense. But tlie parallel l)etween of the latter; but Kant is preserved from 
inner and outer sense proves to be hopelessly admitting this conseriumjce b« cause of the 
incomplete, and the Utiii is an unhappy and intimate relations which the Ehih'ddunijskraft 
supeiHiious one despite its frequent use. the while establishes with its nei^dilx)nr8. 
The EiMidimgskrafi plays a more important See up»)jj this term Anthropologie, vii. 495-'7 ; 
part. It occupies, in Kant’s doctrine, the Krit, d. reinen Vf.rnunft (i.sl cd.), 103 ff., 
place of an essentially mediating principle, especially 119, where the Ernbddungskraft 
in all the history of philosophy (and also of is brought into relation to Venitand and 
theology) tiie juajiciples that may be called in Apperception (2nd ed.), 15 1 ff. One may also 
general the mediators have played an impor- consult Hegler (op. cit., 143 ff.); Adiek(?a in 
taut part. The Logos in Stoic and Alexaii- the notes to the deductions. of the two editions 
d l ine phi losojffiy ; the Pnewwa in later ancient of the Jirifik: and K. F. Buchner, A Stwlg of 
]»fiy etiology and theology; the Nous and the Kant's Psychology (Monog. Suppl., No. 4, to 
Soul in the doctrine of Plotinus ; the aitrihnirs the Psychol. Jxec.)^ 114-17. See also Paulsen, 
of the substance in Spinoza, and the infinite op. cit., 175. 

modes in the same .system; the so-called (8) Between KanPs psycliological and his 
as interpreted by Schopenhauer epistemological tei iniiiology .stand the im- 
lor the pui]X)ses of his own system : — all these jjortant terms ApyercepAion and Einhdi der 
are examples of such mediating concepts. In Aippercepdion, the gcneial names for the active 
terminology the names of these mediators are unity of consciomness^ a principle whose 
always conresscdly more or less aml>ignoiis. tendency is expressed by the fact that, in 
I’iie aniljiguity goes along with the synthetic view of the presence of this apperception, or 
tendency which gives rise to these conceptions, in view of the unity of apperception, every 
and this ambiguity constitutes at once the conscious state is capable of being tneitcd as 
conveni(Uice and tltp defect of such terms, mine^ or as, in its form, the product of my 
In depth of implication they are superior to activity. In its inoirt explicit form, Apperce^i- 
the more sharply defined and al)^tract terms tion is identical with selfconscioumesst since 
tlmt name tlie opposed and extreme principles when 1 know my ^tatcs definitely, I know 
which the inediuiors are to bring into unity, them as my own. But one can speak of 
But til is depth is purchaseil by vagueness, apperception when the Jeh denke is viewed 
TJie mediators suggest the actual life of things merely as the possible accompaniment of every 
bi*tter than do the comparatively dead ex- conscious state. The idea of the sell, the 
tremes; but tliey have the disadvantages of consciousne.ss that it is I who think this, may 
their very concreten<\ss. Tlic Einhildungs- he either clear or obscure at any moment; 
kraft is sucii a mediator. It lias many but, says Kant ( 1st ed., 1 17 note): ‘ Tlic liossi- 
functioiis, reproductive and productwe. The bility of the logical form of all knowdedge 
*' • ^former are the more familiar; the latter are necessarily depends upon its relation to this 
the more important, since it is ilu'ough them apperception as a capacity ' ( Vermbgen). So 
that the data of sense are brought into too, in the 2iul ed., 131-2,110 uses the ofteu 
synthesis, and the Verstandesbegriffe or forms tpiolcd expression: ‘Das Ich denke avlVLss alle 
of^ the imderstanding — the categories — get meine Vorstellungeu begleitcii konneu.’ This 
api>lied to experience. The EinJbildimgskraft, Ich denke, however, must he an act of epon- 
as productive, is at once sensuous and intelli** taiieity, opposed in nature to the jms-sivity of 
gent. It is the minister of the Y&rstand, and sense. Through the work of the Einhildanga- 
is in fact the Verstand in action, so that in kraft, which applies the forms of the Verstu^id 
places it seems to make the very concept of to Iho data of sense, I, come to be thus abW to 
the Yerstand itseli superfluous. Its functions say, Ich dc/nke. The one original act of re- 
are mote or less antecedent to, and apart from, ierring all to the self is at the basis of the 
our actual consciousness. We are aware, from entire process, and the result expresses the 
moment to moment, rather of the results than meaning of this act, which is at (iist a 
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latent or subconscious act, in conscious form. 
The term A^pperception comes to Kaut from 
Leibnitz. Descartes bad earlier employed the 
corresponding verb. 

(9) The sjjecial terminology of the theory 
of knowledge in the Krit,, d^reinen Vernunft 
is so complex, and the interdependeuce of the 
various terms is so intimate, that no complete 
account of this terminology could be given 
without a lengthy exposition of the whole 
system. One must contine the following 
statemeiit to a very few important points; 
and ill general, the remainder of this article 
must be devoted merely to specimens of Kant's 
terminology. 

(10) Kant's theory of knowledge, as is well 
knowm, maintains that the internal process of 

Ibe forms of the imdorstanding to 
the facts of sense Introduces into oift- whole 
conceptual world tliat conformity to law which 
the earlier rationalistic theories of knowledge 
had supposed to be ttie revelation of an 
absolute external truth, hut w'liich Kant views 
as no revelation of anything absolute. WJiile 
our experii*nce has to couibnn to law, and is 
known in advance to be thus subject to neces- 
sary principles, the lawf ul connected ness of our 
experience is due to the unity of a])percep- 
tion, to the synthetic work of the Kinhildangs- 
krafty to the activity of the Verstand, to 
the spontaneity of our thought (Denken) in 
general, and not to our knowledge of anv 
absolute or external truth. All these expres- 
sions dwell, as we have now seen, upon various 
aspects of what is, for Kant, tlu^ .«»ame great 
fact^ It is the tuidleri that weaves th(« unity 
of its own world. Mraowhile, the int(‘llect, 
or the Einhildimgskyaft in j^ai ticulnr, is indeed 


the first division of the critical analysis of 
onr knowledge im the Kritik, This division 
is called the Aeathetikj as being the doctrine of 
amse, Tlie forms of tlie Verstund are studied in 
thp .4 «al//^/>fc,whose name Kaut derives from the 
known terminology of the Ari8totelisj,n Logic. 

(11) Tlio most general terms vvluch express 
the central thoughts of the resulting theory 
of knowledge can be brought togetlier by 
means of a scries of theses. As Kant teaches ; — 
(a) We can know only phenomena {KrscImT^ 
ungm)y not things in themselves {Dings an 
sicii)y or iVoumena. (h) But wo can know, 
a priori or aus reiuer Vernunft^ that tlie 
Erscheinungen are subject to universal aiid 
necessiuy laws {Rt'geln)f so that a priori 
GrundsiUze., u|)oii w'hich all empirical science 
<lcpends, are possible, and can be exhaustively 
stated, on the basis of a complete enumeration 
of all the categories or the iimhustanding or 
of the fundanuMital cojicepts or Begriffe^ (c) 
In vie.w of this limitation and accompanying 
iiecf.ssity to be found in the world of our 
kno\vle<lgc, tlie field of human insiglit can be 
defumd as Erfnhrung. AV/u/rmv^r/ constitutes, 
in a sense, whole \ for although empirical 
facts arc couiitlcss, and although the brute 
data of sense are not controlled by tlie under- 
standing, the order of tlui realm of rxpfi ience 
is due to tlie categories, and the Einlwit der 
rnoglichm Erfahrang, or unity of possihls 
experience^ is assured in advance, by virtue of 
the relation of all special fax-ts of expeiutiiice 
to tlie Ich denke or t»> the oiiginal unity of 
Appen:ej>tio7i. (r/) The knowledge of this 
whole theory is, for Kant, a Iranscende ntal 
kiiowloilge. Applied to tlie int(Tprctation of 
the j»roblenis of philosopljy, it frees us from 


t>rodukiiv but jiot cuvahve It | the Antimmiien with which human thought 

needs, iiaiiKdy, nuittuual ior its weaving, ami i has thus far been beset, ft rid.s us fiom 


wiHioilt sucli given material it can do iiotbing. 
This material is furnislied to it by the Sifm- 
hchkett. The latter, although passive, has its 
Fokms. These are usually cailcd the forms 
of the Amchnunng, i. 0. of perception. They 
are space and time ; and these forms (espe- 
ciall}" tlie latter form, time) predetermine 
what srhemesy (t** general typ(‘.s of objects 
{Schemata) y the EMlldmigskraft can weave, 
when Jt a])2)lies the forms of the Vtyrstaad to 
the facts ot sense, 'riius there arc tw^> types 
of forms^ or of characteristic conditions of 
knowledge^ wJiich are determined for us by 
the original nature of oiir sort of intelligence: 
viz. the forms of the Verstandy ^Mid the forms 
of the Svntdichkeit or of the Anschauumn The 

~ it. _ i I V. . V 


bondage to the nect.ssary illusions^ tin- Dia- 
lectic of tlic Vernunft \ and so at once sets tlie 
due limits to our knowledge, and assures us 
of thcai Hovereignty of rationality within tht 
sphere tliat is open to our science. Hereby 
the possibility iAfoglichheit) of experii’iice, of 
scioiiee, and of synthetic judginenU a prmr/, 
is established. «. 

(12) All the terms thus named are of central 
importance for Kant ; and many of them are 
difficult. We may begin here wifh one of the 
most famous and puz/ling of the list -the 
adjective transcendental. The word had iu 
scholastic terminology its establishcil usage, 
which is very different from the Kantian 
usage. It was an adjective applied to tliose 


rf 4.\ 1 / ixir u.'ittge. H was an aajecnve applied to 

torms ot the Ansekauung Kant considers in f predicates which the scholastic doctrine re 
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larded as transcending in generality even 
bbe Aristotelian categories themselves. These 
Iranscemhinlals were unity, truth, and good- 
nesSy together with thing and sorHtdhint/, But 
bheterm transceruienlah referri^d solely to Ihe 
high decree of generality of these piedicates, 
mil had no relation to the possibility of our 
knowing them, or to the cojiditioiis of our 
knowledge of them. In Bauingarten's Mela- 
ohysica (§§ 72-123), while these same pre- 
iicates, unum, verv/rn, hmuniy are treated 
upon the basis of the scliolaslic tradition, 
stress is laid upon the fact that, in every 
fieing, tlieso predicates aie in some seiisc 
present of necessity ; and unum transcenden- 
Uditer is traiishitod, in Baumgarteii’s note 
'§ 73), by the German phrase v:eseniUch eins, 
while Veritas transcendentalis (§ 89) is trans- 
lated in tlio note by notUw&ndige metaphysische 
IVnhrhrit. The twofold cliaractor of the 
epithet transcendental y as thus known to Kant 
in former usage, appeared to him to wanviit 
tin annlngons, but novel usage. For travseen- 
iental had thus been (a) no direct predicate 
i)f any object, hut a predicate technical lly 
applied to certain predicateSy viz., as wc have 
seen, to tlie predicates unaniy rcrum, honwu. 
[h) It had also (in Bauingarten’s usage) come 
fco imply a certain necessity and universality 
ftboutthese predicat<'S tliemsolves. llavingonce 
propuged to bimself tlie probloiii of a tbeory of 
necessary knowledge, or of knowledge valid in 
advance of all experience, Kant needed a pre- 
dicate to cbaiact(*riz(? tbti type of knowledge 
which should constitute this new theory, lie 
chose, transcend entaly and declared {fir it d. 
reinen V"eruinifty2\\i\ cd., 25) that by/nm^cvw- 
dcntalc Jirkenninisa he iiitende<l {n) to mean 
nut any kind of knowledge of objects, but a 
knowledge concerned wdtii a particular type 
of knoiidedge. { Erkenntnissart), viz. of that tY[>e 
of knowleiige^whicli (fi) his new theory of the 
necessary principles of the understanding wa.s 
to embody. This new usage thus imitated, for 
the purposes of Kant’s theory, both of the 
aspects of Baumgartoirs former usage, 

(*31 ^^**1 meaning of transcendental as 
Aieorctiral knowledge about the necessary jxrin- 
cipUs of all knowledge ahotit objects never 
remains steadfast in Kant's usage, just because 
ho had so long loctuied upon Bauingarten's 
text, and because the old usage entered into 
all sorts of curious psychological complications, 
ill his own mind, with the ideas associated 
with his new enterprise. The term is otlierwise 
explained in the Erit, d, reinenVernunfly 352-3. 
It is otherwise used in a I'asliion whicli 


Adickes calls vieitherzig (see his note to p. 25 
of the 2nd ed. of the Krit.d, reinen Verni/nft), 
and w'hicli Vaihinger dedans to c(mstitute 
the ‘most difficult terminological problem' in 
Kant, and even in ‘all modfun philosopliy' 
{Cammentar, i. 467). The term is often 
confused with transcendent, and tlien means 
going lieyond, or transcending, the limits of 
human knowledge. Of the other meanings, 
no complete account has yet been jinidished 
by any student. Tliej" must la* jnade out 
Iroin the context, each time afici-h. 

(14) Our necessary knowledge about the 
world of experience is founded ii[)on a pwiari 
principles. The term here used luis its ongin 
ill tlie well-known Aristotelian distinction 
Viet ween wliat i.s prior in nature and what is 
prior for us. In moderu thought, (?ver since 
the scholastic period, the Aristotelian dis- 
tinction had been familiar; and the s}n'ciiil 
expressions a priori and a posteriori, used as 
.‘idjtctivo phrases qualifying especially the 
noun demonstration, had been employed since 
the later scholasticism. To know or demon- 
strate a priiyi'i is, in this sense, to know 
through causes or principles, as opposed t.o a 
knowleilge gained wholly through the parti- 
cular facts of experience, Kant. giv<’S the 
term a new and more s^k^cial meaning. K now- 
ledge a inriori is for him knowledge in advance 
of all *^,tperience, and hence is a knowledgi: i f 
the contiuit of any of the necessary concepts 
or principles of thouglit. These necessary 
piinciplefl are themselves a priori, because 
they are independent of experience, 

(15) But liy virtue of this knowleilge, wliich 
we get tlirougli Hie a priori priiicijiits, we 
become acquainted with pln riomena, and not 
with XouniejKf., with Erscheinungen, and not 
with /tinge an sich. The terms here used have 
become ex tremel}" familiar in recent literature. 
Their Kantian usage still suggests, howi ver, 
many topics of controversy, 'fhe phrase an 
sich goes hack to the well-knoivn Gn ek u>age, 
in both Plato and Aristotle, according to which 
anything that truly exists, or that truly is 
known, exists or is known fuVo, \,e. per 
se or in se (cf. Ar).stotlo, Met, VIl. 4. 1029 b). 
Kant’s relative novelty in usage lies in the 
fact that in speaking of the Ding an^sich he 
eiuplrisiziB the thing in iiseii, not in an 
abstract contrast to other things in general, 
or to its relations to such otluT things? but 
in a contrast with knowledge only, 'riiis con- 
trast of the Hiitig in itself with the? thing's,,; 
seeming or appearance was indeed not new; 
])ut Kant expressly enipliasi/.es it as against 
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all other aspects of the an nth* The JJing an I 
$ich then is the thing as it exists independently 
of and apart from all knowledge. The prin- 1 
cipal prohlems as to the Ding an $ieh are : (a) 
whether Kant really assumes its existence as 
a positive fact; (&) how he ctmeeives that exis- j 
tence; and {c) how he reconciles such affirma- 
tion of the thing’s existence an sick with the 
theory of the subjectivity of all our knowledge. 
While a discussion of these prohlems belongs 
elsewhere, there can he no doubt that Kant 
does assume the iinlepcudent reality of Dinge 
an sick as a pi)8itive fact, and dees not make 
any serious attempt to demonstrate that 
realty. The correlate of the Ding an sich is 
the Ersclmnung^ to which, however, Kant 
attributes not mere exi^^tenca in our private 
and isolated experiepce from moment to mo- 
ment, but a ceilaiii secondary type of reality, 
or of ohjectivitif, due to the fact that the Er- 
scheinung follows universal laws, which are 
equally valid for all men. An Ersekei nung is no 
mere Schein ; it is a fact for all of us men, — 
a verifiable content of possible experience. 

(i6) In addition to the term Ding an sich. 
Kant uses for the objects of the raeicmpiiicai 
realm two other terms: Nmmenon and trans' 
cmden^aler Gegenstand. The former of these 
terms comes to Kant from his own dogmatic 
period (cf. his Inaugural Disseitatioii, fFerhe, 
ii. 403). It is the relic of the stage 
when he still opposed to the phenomenal 
world the world of tiuo Ueing, knowable, in 
abstraction from all sensuous facta, through 
the pure intellect. A Nmimenm is a reality 
such as one u'ovld know who could seize ulti- 
mate truth through his understanding alone, 
without the aid of sense. As a positive con- 
cept, this is Avliolly rejected by Kant in lii^ 
ciitical period]. Viewed negatively, the con- 
cept of the jSoummon as the object which w^e 
(who are bound to sense whenever we seek to 
win any positive knowledge) do not know and i 
cnimot know, — this liecomes, in dt- \ 

notation, identical with the Ding an sich ; but 
the two concepts have a different origin. The 
Ding an siiE is a coiicept expressing a selbst^ 
verstdndliche Varaussetzung (see Ben no Erd- 
manrrs w^ork before cited, Kant's Kritms- 
mus), Vf^z. the presumption that phenomena 
somewhat independently real must correspond. 
The Noumenon is a concept reached by fii st 
conceiving an object of the pure intellect, and 
by then olwerving that such an object must for 
ever He beyond our ken, since vrlnit we know 
is a phenomenal world, where sense-facts are 
subject to the a ^mori hiwa of the Verstand., 


(17) The ff Gegenstand h 
a concept of still a different origin. The 
Versiand refers all content of sense to an ob^ 
ject This is the very nature of the Ter- 
st 4 Ani. Hereby it acoompHshos its task of 
conceiving the facts of sense as in uni^y. But 
any object once conceived, through an intel- 
lectual synthesis of sonse-data, e.g. ikis house, 
this stone, remains, as an object presimt to our 
experience, still but a Yorstellung, i.e. a par- 
I'ticular idea, or content of our consciousness. 

I So soon as we view this VorsHllung as such, 

I we are again led to seek for its object ; and 
so on. Tlie limit of tbi.s process of referring 
the contents of experience to still further 
objects as their bitsis is given by the con- 
cept of an Etvms = x, whereof wo can only 
say that it is an Etwas, a something in general. 

I This is the transeendentaler Gegenstaml, the 
I otijeci that I am trging to know through every 
particMlar act of my empirical knowledge. 
This object, the pcJiinanently sought beyond of 
I my empirical search for truth, can never be 
presented in experience. I therefore can only 
define it as beyond every experience. Jt is the 
law of my consciousness thus to seek for, but 
never to find, the ultimate coirelate of my ow'U 
cotKsrious activity, luuncly, the final object that 
I am trying to know. While the Noummon, 
then, as such, is first positively conceived as 
the object of the pure intellect, and is there- 
after found to be nothing knowable to us, 
the transcend enUder Gegnutand, as .such, is 
first conceived as that which would finally 
determine, and if presfiit would satisfy, my 
empirical search ibr tlie truth of my own 
objects. The latter, then, is der yandich wn- 
hestimmte Gednnke von Etwas uherhanpt, or 
drr Gegenstand einer sinnlichen Anschauung 
Oberhaupt. Since it can never be fimnd 
within experience, but is driven, through the 
essential endlessness of the seaibli, bey^md all 
exjjeriehce, the transeendentaler Gegenstand 
comes tit last to denots, once more, tlie abso- 
lute beyond, for which the Dmg an sich was 
the first name. 

(18) The three terms then, with different 
origin and connotation, come, in most passagtfe 
where they are u^ed, to denote the same 
object, the inaccei-^ible reality. See rf. 
reineti Vemunft, ist ed., 109, and the section 
*Vim dem Grunde der Vnlerscheidung alter Os- 
genstande iiherhauqyt in Phenomena umi Now* 
mena;' in both editions. Compare the Doctor- 
Dissertation of Hudolf Lehmann, Kanfs Lehrs 
vom Ding an sich (Berliu, 1878); Cohen's 
djscus? ion in Kants Theoris der Erfakrmg 
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(and ed., Berlin, 1885), 501 ff . ; and. the 
a,ccoiints of Bemio Erdinuim (op. cit.) and 
PauLseii (pp. 153-5 of his op. cit.). 

(19) The realm of oui* actual knowledge is 
Erfahrung, Here again we have a word of 
and>iguou8 meaning. In general it is used iti 
two senses: ( 1 ) as the sum total of facts bo 
far as they are determined not by necessaiy 
principles^ but by the inimedis.te data of 
fense ; (2) as the sum total of facts in so far 
as they are del erini tied to unity by the appli'* 
cation of the principles of the UnderntwiKliny, 
and are so brought under the unity of upper- 
ception. In the first sense, Erf thnmtj is tlie 
source of kuowlctlge in so far as it is not 
a priori. In tlie second sense, EWfaJirnng is 
a realm oi posnihle perceptions, all of wiiich 
aro woven into unity by their universal and 
synthetic relations to the self. 

(20) The jinlgmciits wiiich we can make, 
in advance, eoncerning all olyects of possible 
experieiice, are synthetic judgments a priori. 
Such judgments are opposed, as synfhetic, to 
a/udytic judgments. The latter judgments 
express in their predicates nothing l>ut what 
w'tis already c<aitained in the explicit or 
known meanuig of thoir subjects; e. g. 
Every triangle has three angles. But a syn- 
thetic judgment passes beyond the direct 
meaning of its subject to bring this meaning 
into unit}’ with that of a neiv predicate ; e. g. 
Every change has a came. That such syn- 
thetic judgments a prion can be made re- 
garding the whole constitution of our ex- 
|Hjricuce is Kant^s piiucipal thesis in his 
J)educti(ni of the Categories. The categ4>riefi 
them.selves (hy no means identical either in 
name or in character >vith the original (’ate- 
gories of Aristotle, despite some points of 
agivement) arc the fundamental concepts « 
priori (»f the Verstand, the forms in couformlty 
with which flic Embildnng.skraft wtave.s into 
unity the data of sense. The list of the cate- 
gories can he given exhaustively, ivS Kant 
thinks, and upon this basis an equally exhaus- 
tive list of the Orundsiitze of the under- 
standing, the piincipics or basal synthetic 
jiulgments a jmori, can l)e drawn up. 

(21) Tlie Awdytik of Kant’s KrUik is 
devoted to the development of this theory 
of Etfahrufig. The Dialektik is devoted to an 
examination of the inevitable claims and 
efforts of the V&rnunfi, our organ of prin- 
^ples, to transcend all experience by attempt- 
ing to weave the provisional unities of the 
Verstaiid into chsdvU umties. These efforts 
of the Vemunft are as necefesary as they are 
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d<Jomed to failure. We cannot primarily 
avoid the illusions of reason, but we c;tti 
detect tliem. In driing so we deal, first, with 
the Antinomien or neccKsaty conliicts betw^een 
contradictory pr(»positions, to which tho Ver- 
nunft is led. Wo solve lhc.se contradictions 
hy showing that they are due to our tendency 
to view' as absolntcdy true of things in them- 
selves, principles which apply only to pheno- 
mena. The later discussions of the Dialtklik 
lead t o the prohlems of National Psychologyand 
of Rational Theology. I>ut hencefoitli, in tho 
Krxt. d. reinen Vermmft, while the termino- 
logy remains inti icate enough, it is oitener in 
touch with that of the older melaphysic ; and 
one who has proceeded so far has grappled 
I witli the most serious ol the terminological 
I difiicijlties of the Kritik.^ 

I (22) The foregoing must serve merely as 
specimens of some of the most famous of 
Kant’s terms, and as instances of the general 
principles regarding the nature ami growth 
of his Ubage which liave ]>een di.scussed in the 
early poition of tliis artii le. No space can 
here be given to the terminology of the lattT 
w<a ks ot Kant, except in so far as the fore- 
going discussions already give guidance. 

GLOSSARY. 

[The numbers refer to tlie pai’agra^ihs of this article.] 

A priori, 14 . 

Aesthetik, 10. 

Analytic d ud^nnentR, 20. 

Anftlyt.ik, lo, 21. 

Anschauiuiig, lo ; see also Tebminologt (German). 
Aiitiuomion, 21 . 

Ajjperception, S, 11, 

I Ik^griir, 5, 7, II. 
j Ctvtegorien, 7, 1 1, 

Denkeu, 5, 10. 

! i)iali;ktik, II, 2I. 

j Ding au sich, 11,15; in relation to Noumenon and to 
1 transcendeiitaier Gegeiidtaiul, 16-18. 

Kinldldungskraft, 7; priHiuktivo, 10. 

Kinht-it der Apperci ptiou, 8 ; Kiuheit dor moglicheti 
Krfalirung, u. 

Erfahrung, 11, 19. 

Ei*kenulnis.-vt‘viuogen, 5. 

Erscheiiiung, ii, 15. 

Forms of Seiiee and Understanding, to. 

Gefiihl, 5. 

Geimith, 6. 

Griindsatze a priori, 1 1. 

ich denke, S, 1 1. 
limerer 8inri, 6, 7. 

Intellect; 10. 

KrUik der reinen Vemunft, general character of 
terininoh>gy, 9; terminology of its principal theories, 
10-21. 
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Metivph vt».ik, 4. | 

Moglichkeit der Erf;iliriing, II, 

Noumenon, n, 16-1S. i 

Oberes ErkenHtnwsverinb^en, 5, I 

PhenomenK; xi. 

Philo60phie in general, 4. . | 

Praktiscbe Philoaoidiie, 4. 

Produktire Eiubildungakraft, TOb 
Kegeln, 5, il. 

Scbein, 15. 

SchemaU, 10. 

Seele, 6. 

Siunlichkeit in general, 5. Soe also lOt 
Syntbetische Urtheib*, ii, 30 . 

Theoretiscbe Pbilosophie, 4. 

Transcendent, 13. 

Transcendental, 11-13. 

Transcenden taler Gegenstand, 17, 18. 

Transcendental philusopliie, 17, iS. 

Urtlieilskraft, 5. | 

Vcrnunft, 5, 11. | 

Vemunftorkeutitnifl?, 4. 

Verfstand, 5, 17. (J.K.) 

Karma [ Sansk. Karnian, from Kar, to do or 
create). lu Hindu philosopliy, the piincipU- 
of individual (‘xi.stence by virtue of which the 
sum of moral desert in the life of one sentient 
being l}ecomes the germ wliicli develops 
another in whose destiny it is a predetermin- 
ing factor. 

AVhether the Brahinistic metaphysic of the 
Vedanta or the more negative concei'.tions 
wliich underlie Buddhism he regarded as the 
truer expression of Hindu thought, it is still 
true that in the phenomenal world of I'ausation 
and change the only persistent feature is tlie 
process of meterapsychosie, which is an endless 
re-creation of the world in ol»( dience to inoi a! 
necess ty. Tlie source of this nece ssity is 
Karma, which is the seed out of which a new 
life emerges. A roan dies but leaves his 
Karma, tltc sum of his moral deseit, wdiich 
necessitates another life as the hearer of its 
retribution. The process is unending, hut the 
motive of it is Karma exerting the picssure 
of a moral destiny that is imjierishablc and 
inexorable. The only escape from this fatality 
is through the fiupijression of Karina itself, 
which can be attained only by travelling tlie 
Hindu road of iralvktion. The Mippression of 
Karma means freedom from tlie necessity of 
existence and abfcorption into Nirvana, which 
is cither Brahm, the nuiversal life, or iiothing- 
nefg. See Oriental PniLosopiiy (India). 

Liicralure : Dkusskn,. Die Sutras des 
Vedanta (Leipzig, 1887); Appendix to his 
Metaphysics ; and art. Buddhism, in Encyc. 
Brit, (pill ed.); Buddhism, in Oriental Re* 
ligions Series (ed. by Max Muller). (a.t.o.) 


Karyokineais [Qr, Kapvop, a nut, + Kiinj<rif, 
movement] : Ger. (the same) ; Fr. canoeinese.; 
Ital. cariocinesi. ludirect nuclear division, 
involving the formation of a spireme or nuclear 
thread, its segmentation into Ohbomusomls 
(q. V.), and the splitting of the chromosomes. 

A temi suggested by Schleicher in 1878; 
equivalent to tho mitosis of Flemming (1882). 
See Mitosis. 

Literature i Schlbicheb, Die Knorpelzell- 
^theihing; Fi.emmino, ZelLsubstanz. (c.Li..m.) 

Karyoplasxu [Or. KdpvoVf a. nut, rf nXucrpa, 
a thing formed | : Gcr. ZeUkcrmvhstanz ; Fr. 
carioiAasme ; Ital. carioplasma. The nuclear, 
a.s opposed to the cytoplasmic, substance of the 
cell. 

A term due to Flemming (1882). Tn the 
.same year Straslnirger introduced the term 
nucleoplasm for the Sranie suhstuiice. 

Literature : Flemming, Zellsubstaiiz ; 

Stbasburgee, Ueber den Theilungsvorgang 
der Zell kerne. 

Katabolism [Qr. Kara, down, + fiuXXfiv, to 
cast] : Ger. Kataholimms ; Fr. catahuli^nie ; 
Ital. cataholismo. The distinctive MKTAm> 
LiSM (q.v.) whereby complex org;<iiic sub- 
stances break down into less complex forms 
with concomitant liiieration of ciivrgy. 

A term introduced by Gaskeii in 1886. 
Cf. Anabolism. (c.ll.m.) 

Katatonia [Gr. Karo^ down, + rui^iP, to 
i stretch tightly | : Ger. Katafonie, Spann 
irrmin; Fr. catatonie; Ital. catatonia. A 
I mental disorder witli marked in uro-imiscnJar 
symptoms, desiciihod by Kahibaurn in 1874. 

Althougli not admitted by all writers as 
a distinct <lisor(ler, hut only as tlie juesence 
of a group of syniptiuns in case.s of mental 
{'tupor or of circular insanity, &c., yet clini- 
cally, as well i\» theoretically, the term has 
lieen reccgriized in recent liti-ratiuts (cl. 
Kraepelin, Psychiatric, 441 ff.). ‘ 

In typical cases the disease shows at first 
a condition of depression, melancholia, and 
distress ; which condition is at times jireceded 
by a period of nervous^ness, unset! lenient, 
headache, languor, desire for solitude, and the 
like. With the deijression are apt to occui* 
hallucinations' and illusions, mostly connected 
with the self-accusations and distress of the 
patient. The depression gives place to, or is 
at times replaced by, a condition of excitement 
and agitation, of wild, senseless actions and 
exciting hallucinations; and it is in this 
stage that the more distinctive symptoms of 
katatonia are ohsei ved. There is an abeyance 
or absence of movements* even movements of 
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respiration and of the eyelids being much less 
frequent. A fixed attitude, and often an 
uncomfortable one, is rigidly maintained. As 
soon as passive movements of the patient's 
limbs are attempted the antagonistic muscles 
contract energetically ; this symptom is termed 
negativism, if this is slight or is overcome, 
then the patient’s limbs way be set in any 
posture, liowever unusual or uncomfortable 
(Jlexibilitas cerea). The rigid immobility is 
often ijiterrupted by repetitions of simple 
stereotyped movements (^Beweyungssttreo- 
typie). Quite characteristic in many cases is 
tlie presence at times of suggestibility, particu- 
larly of movement and attitudes and the auto- 
matic repetition of peculiar actions or words, 
along with an ohstijiate resistance to move 
ment at other times. There is ollen mutism 
or complete absence of speech or refusal of food, 
although not always from purely |)sychiciil 
cause. The disease may terminate iin stupor 
and dementia. 

Literature: Kahltjatjm, Die Katatonie; 
art. Katatonia, in Tube’s Diet, of IVychol. 
Med. ; Ph. Chaslin, Confusion nn ntale 
primitive (1895); Seolas, Troubles dii Lan- 
gage. (j.a .-r. j.-l.m.) 

The term is also used (Cer. kafatoniachrr 
J^ustand; Ft, catatonie; Ital. catafanlitmo) 
by Arndt, Schiile, M(»rselli, and other alienists 
to indicate this neuvo-niuscular coiulitiou as 
a symptom of various mental diseases, e. g. 
stupidity, amentia, hy.ster ia, &c. 

Literature: Aknd'i,, Leliib. d. Psyehiat. ; 
SchOlk, Klin. Psyehiat.; MojJSKLni, Semej. 
malat. ment. (k.m.) 

Keller, Helen: see Riudgman, Lauua. 

Xenosis and Xenotism [Gr. xfvor, emidy] : | 
Ger. Kenosia, Kenotiannis ; Fr, kenose ; Ital. 
chenosi^ ck^iotismo, Tliat theory of the dual 
nature of Jesus Clirist wliich represents his 
divinity m adapting itself by an act of self- 
emptying or sell -limiting to the tA)nditions of 
a developing Imman experi(?nce. 

The doctrine of the heliosis is a modern 
revival of the ancient coiiti ovei sies over the 
nature of Jesus Christ. It arose in the 1 7th 
century out of a controversy lief ween the 
theologians of Giessen and l^ubingen, the 
former nuiintaining that during liis earthly 
career Jesus actiudly divested hinisolf of his 
<livitie attributes, while the Tubingen group 
lield that these attribulea were present but 
concealed from view. The controversy dealt 
with a profound mystery in a way that 
doveloi>ed no new insight. 

Literature : Herzog’s ReaLEncyc., vii. 51 1 f., 


xiv. 786; Dorner, Doctrine of the Person of 
Christ, and Araer. Presb. Rev. (July, 1861), 
651 ; McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia, 
art. Kenosis. (a.t.o.) 

Xierkegaar 4 j Sfiren, (1813-55.) Porn 
and educated at Copenhagen ; his special 
branches were philosophy and theology. 
In 1841-2 he visited Geiinaiiy ; after his 
return he lived in retiiemcnt at Copeuliageii, 
engaged in philo.sophical writing. Asa thinker 
die is related to Maiminn, Jean Paul, Feuer- 
bach, and Trendeleubuig. * 

Xinaestlietic (1) Memory and (2) Equi- 
valent: Ger. (1) lieireijimgs^rorstdlunxj, kin- 
aenlhetisches Bild. (2) kinnestlLetuches A equivu'^ 
lent\ Fr. (1) image kincsthhiqfu^ image 
motrice {in use, but inex.ict — (2) rqiti- 

valent kirubthrs^qxte ; Ital. (i) imniagine 
cinenica (or di moviinento)^ (2) equiraUnte 
cmeslcifico. (i) All images which rej)rcsent 
movements of the body, wlietlier the origi- 
nal sensations were immediate or remote in 
the sense given under IvixAiiS'iiiiiTlc Seaba- 

TlOX(l). 

(2) Any mental content of the kinaesthetic 
order which is adequate to secure the volun- 
tary perlonnanee of a movement. Suggested 
by Baldwin, ns cited below. 

Kinacetlietic sensations and images go to 
make up kinaesthetic equivalents. The term 
•equivalents’ is recommended to sum up the 
formulatiiui that unless a kinaesthetic con- 
ti iit, * equivalent ’ to a movement, be re- 
instated in coiusciuiisiiess, tlie voluntary per- 
furmance of tiiat movement is im[»ossible. 
Ill other w’urds, a movement must he thought 
of before there can be a volition to perform 
it, and, according to this formulation, tiiought 
of in kinaestJietic terms, i. c. of earlier ex- 
perienci'S of movement. In particular, the 
term is useful (</) in connection with the 
theory of the chilfl’s or oiheis’ acquisition 
of voluntary movtments, i. e. by getting 
* kimu-silu'tic equivalents ^ ; (ft) in connection 
with tlie })ath(>logy of will and attention when 
the equivalents are disturbed or destroyed; 
(c) with the analysis of* particular motor 1 unc- 
tions, in determining just wdiat elements the 
equivalents involve. As illustrating these 
three classes of eases, w^e may cite (a) the 
child’s acquisifiou of the equivalents of vocal 
utterance ; (ft) the cases in which ^-ertuin of 
the kiiia<‘stlieftc images are gone, and the 
y^atieiit can only perform a movement when 
he sees tlie limb (depending on visual sensa- 
tional ei^uivalents) ; and (c) such analysis of 
e<]iuvaleiits as those cited under Handwriting 
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(q. V.). The use of the Urin, moreover, does | 
not prejudice the discussion of the iacis. 

Lit^ature: see the iudioalions given under i 
KiXAESTiiETic Sensation. Of special im- j 
portance are James, Princ. of Psychol., ii*! 
chap, xxvi ; Pick, Die fcogenaiinte * Conscience 
Musciilaire/ Zeitsch. f. Psychol., iv (1892), 
i6ilF. : Janet, Autouulti^^mcpsychoL; Bam)- 
■WJN, Story of the Mind, i6fF. See also the 
textbooks of psychology on Voluntary Move- ; 
meut. (J.M.B., G.KS.) 

Xinaemthetic Sensation [Or. to 

move, + aur^(jtf, perception]: Oer. kinaesthe- 
tisclie Emjifindting, ih) Bcwfgunysemjifhuhiiig ; 
Fr. misat ifyti kvfi^Hthedqm (or mot r ice . (6) (fe \ 
rammment ; Ital. smsazioTie cinfattetica (or j 
cinmca — e.m.), Qi) di movimetiio. Any sensa- | 
tion which inform.^ us of* the niovcmenv of 
the liocly or of a part of it. 

Here belong sensations (a) other than those 
from the moving member, such as those of 
siglit, healing, &c., of the movement, as well ais 
{b ) — and to these the adjective * kinaesthetic ’ 
is sometimes restriett-d — the sensations from 
the member actually in movement: a group 
of muscular and other sensation qualities. | 

The words ^ kinaestlu sis ’ and * kina* sthetic ’ ! 
were first used by Bastian (firam as Organ 
of Mindi 543). He speiiKs oi the sense of 
movement, or kinaesthesis, as *a separate 
ondowment of a complex kind, whereby we 
are made acquainted with the position and 
moveineut of our limbs, whereby we judge of 

weight” and ‘‘ resistance,” and l>y ineai.s of 
which the brain also dei ives much unconscious i 
guidance in the performance of iiiovenients 
generally, but especially in tliosc of the auto- 
matic type/ (K.B.T., J.M.B,) 

James has distiiignisbed {a) and {b) a.'^ 
'resident' (6) and ‘remote' (a) effects of 
movement (Prim, of Psytdioh, 488, 491, 493). 
This is useful, since it allows free analysis of 
the entire tet of sensations involved. It is 
' accordingly better to follow James's preference 
(now^ expressed here) for ‘keeping the word 
a generic one/ Its advantage appears in the 
discussion of the’KiNAEmiETic Memoby axth 
Equivalent (q,v.). 

Literature : generally the same as for 
INNF4RVAT10J1 Sekbation, and Efeokt (q.v,); 
see also Biblioc, G, 2, b,€, (j.m.b.) 

Xisid [ cyndy nature, from cyndOn natural ; 
same root as Or. yivony genua]: Ger. 
Art (the word ‘kind ‘is also used to trans^ 
lute Ger. for which see Hegel's 

Terminology) ; Fr. genre ; Ital. genere, 
y^ecie. Before ‘ class ' acquired its logical 


signiheation in Queen Anne's reign, kind was 
sometimes used for any collection of objects 
having a common and peculiar general 
character, simple or. complex. 

Thus, in Blundevile's Arte 0/ Zopr/c/re, we 
read: * ffmua is a generall kind w[ijch may 
be spoken of many things differing in special! 
kind/ At other times, and more acconitely, 
it was restr icted to the species, or naiTowest 
recognized class, or that w^hich rvas supposed 
to he derived from one stock. * Tha& Wilsoi/s 
Jiuie of Peaaon (155*) ‘Oenva is a 

gejicrall woorde, vndcr the wrhiche diuerse 
kindes or sortes of thinges are comprehended.' 

But hi fore persons who picked their words 
liad become ready to use ‘ class ' as a mer e 
logical extension, they had begun to avoid 
' kind,' except when the emphasis of attention 
was placed upon the logical deptli rather than 
the breadth. Watts's Logick ( 1 724) illustrates 
this. Th's last is the ordinary jropular sense 
of the w^ord to-<lay ; so that ‘of this kind,' 
‘of tills nature/ ‘of this character' are inter- 
changeable phras?es. J. S. Mill, how^ever, in 
his Sjfstcni of Logic, Bk, I. chap. vii. § 4, 
erected lire word into a technical term of 
logic, at the same time introducing ilie term 
‘ real kind/ His meaning, bo far as it was 
determinate, was that classes are of two 
order^s, the first comprising those which, over 
and above the characters which are involved 
in their definitions and which serve to di'liniit 
their extension, have, at most, but a limited 
nvimher of others, and those following as 
‘consequences, under law’s of nahire/ of the 
defining characters; and the fiecond, the real 
kinds, comprising those each of which has 
innuinerahle common iirojicrties independent 
of one another. As instances of real kinds, 
he mentioiiH the class of animals and the class 
of sulphur ; as an instance of a kind not real, 
the class of white things. It is imjxirtant 
for the umkrBiandiDg of Mill’s thought here, 
as throughout his work, to note that when 
he talks of ‘ properties, ' he has in mind, 
mainly, chaniCteiTi interesting to us. Other- 
wise, it would not be true that all white 
things have few propeilbies in common. By 
a ‘law of nature' he meana any absolute 
uftifonnity; so that it is har^y enough to 
assert that if all white things had any 
property P, this would be a ‘consequence, 
under a law of nature,' of their whiteness ; 
for it would be itself an absolute and ultimate 
uniformity. MUI says that if the cotninda 
properties of a class thus follow from a smaU 
number of primaxy characters ^ which, as the 
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phrase ift, account for all the rest/ it is iiot which the jisychic aspect is not apparent. A 
a real kind. He does not remark that the meta kinesis is assutnech accoiding to the re- 
man of science is bent ui)on iiltiiuately thus quireincjits of the theory, to accompany the 
accounting for each and every property kinesis.' See Lloyd Morgan, Animal Lift and 
that he studies. The following (lefinitioii (i 891), and of. K. Pearson, 

might J»e propo.sed: Any class which, in war (2nd ed., 1900), 339 If. 

addition to its defining character, has another (j.m.b., c.Lt.M.) 

that is of permanent iiitorest and is eoimiion Xinesodic [Gr. Kunyns, movement, + 
and peculiar to its members, is destined to be oW, roadj : Gcr. impuldeitend, kinenof^lisch 
conserveil in tiiat ultimate conception of the (see note on Ger. equiv. lor AestukS' jdic) ; 
uni verse at wliich we aim, and is acconlingly Ital. c//ie.v/o{/u'o. Originative 

to be called ‘ real.' (C.S.r.) rather than n ceiitive; said of trUcts and 

Kind (in biology) [AS. from c^?i, I centi es whi< h convey or give origin to con- 

family). Another term lor Spkc iks (q. v.), trihignl impulses, ( f. Akstuksodic. More 
as in the pluase ^ eacli after his Lind ' ((.*eii. inclusive than ‘motor' in the .same connections, 
L 21 if.). See also CnASSiw cation (in and not implying that tlie impulse necessarily 
biology). issues in imiscvilar contraction. Stimuli wliich 

Tlie term has been extended to apply to produce or regulate secrelioin digistion, and 
various groupings analogous to biological 
species, and has been used in sociology in the 
phrase Consciousness OF KiND(q.v.'). (j.m.b.) 

Kind and Degree : for the ibreign 
equivalents see the sepamte topics. A dis- 
tinction applied to dilferenccs or traiislbrma- 
tiona according as they are (degi’ec) or are 
not (hind) stated entirely in terms of Quan- 
tity (q. V.). 

The distinction, as popularly used, covers 
many ambiguities and confusions. (J.m.b.) 

Kindergarten [Ger. Kinder^ children, q- 
Gartm, garden] : Fr. jardin de mfants ; 

Ital. yiardino dH infauzia. A school lor very 
young children, in wliich play is utilized as 
an instrument of instruction in the facts of 
nature and the customs and ideals of society. 

According to Froebel, its founder, the object 
is as follows: — ‘It shall receive children 
before the school age, give them eniployment tieular form vS which thiwS science assumes when 
auiled to their nature, strengthen their bodies, based u|X)n the relations of kinetic energy to 
exercise senses, employ the waking energy of position. 

mind, make them acquainted judiciously witli Introduced by Maxwell as a subs' itute for 
nature and society, cultivate especially the the term dynamics in the former limited 
heart and tem|>ci\ and lead them tif the lonnda- sense of that word, t he actual sense being 
tiou of all living — to unity with themselves.' now extended so as to include the general 
Literature: Fhoebel, Educ. of Man; Bowen, laws of force action. (s.N.) 

Froebeland Educ. by Self-activity. (c.neG.) . Kingdom ajul Sub-kingdpm (in biology): 

SULnesis (1) and (2) Metakinesia [Gr, see Classification (ia l>iology). 
ttiwiiu, to move, /i<Trt, beyond]: not in ueo in Kinship [AS. cyu, kin]; Ger. YtrtcandU 
Fr and Ger. ; Ital. d^mi and nutacined schaft ; Fi-. parente^ consamjuiiu^S ; Ital. con- 
(suggested — e.m.). (1) Physical movement as samjuineitfi. Blood-i elationship. 
characterizing the material wwld; and (2) it.s The word kin belongs to a group of deri- 
Bupposed correlative or accompanying aspect vatives from ^ roots that originuily meant 
which is psychical or quasi-psychical. Of. ivoinb. In a series of essays collected in 
Mind Dust Theory. .77i^ Chances of Death and other Studies in 

Terms of the Double Aspbot Tueoby ifiWrHibn, Karl Pearson has traced the history 
(q. Y,), introduced by Lloyd Morgan, for the of these words in detail. The weight of 
two aspects iu the case of physical changes in I evidence from all sources now shows that 
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the like, or even inhibilbry impulses, may be 
kinesodic. (H.ii.) 

Kinetic [Gr. KLvdv, to move] : Ger. kiric- 
tisch ; Fr. cmetiyuc ; Ital. cimlicf}. Eclating 
to or growing out of motion, esi>ecially motion 
as an element of cnerg}'. 

Kinetic theory of •jn,ses: the theory that air 
and other gases lire formed of disconnected mole- 
evdes in rapid motion and coi.stantly colliding ; 
that their lu at is only the energy of tiiese mole- 
cules due to tlieir motion, and that their elasti- 
city is only apparent, ami is really due to the 
collisions of the molecules against the sides 
of the containing vtB.sel. 

Kif.elic energy : see Fkeroy. (s.n.) 

Kinetics; Kinetik\ Yr, cinhnatiQ?»^.\ 
Ital. {icoriit) cmc^ica, clmmatica. The sci^ 
of the motion of bodies as produced by^> 
forces acting upon them, cs|K"cially the par- 



KNEE-JEEK — KNOWLEDGE 
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Knoe-jerk and its Physiological Modifications, 
J. of PhysioL, xi* 25-64; 0 . EiSKK, Studien 
liber dus Verhalton der Iteflexe l)ei gesundem 
uiid krankem Nervonsystem, luaug.-Diss., 
Erlangen (1897); C. Note sur lea 

Beflexes teudinoux du Geiiou, et tu parti* 
culler sur la Contraction r6flexe successive, 
C. R. Soo. do Biol., Paris, 9® b^t.; i. 530 
(1899); A. VAN Gkhuchten, Le Mtemisme 
des MouveineiitB reflexes, J* de NeuroL et 
d'HypnoL (1897); W. R. GotVERs, A Study 
jHitdlaiTffi or roUdieu; ItaL rtjlf^sso patellare of the so-called Tendon-reflex Phenomena, 
(or rotuleo), A tendon reflex: a sudden Mod.-Chir. J., London, Ixii. 269-305 (1879); 
straightening of the knet'‘-joint caused by An Address introductory to a Discussion on 
contraction of the quadriceps femoris muscle, the Dlagucotic Value of the so-called * Tendon- 
It is usually evoked by tapping the patellar reflexes/ Lancet, London, ii. 839-42 (1885); 
tendon (front knee region) wliile the lower leg A. J Auiscii and E. Schifk, Untersnchungaui 
hangs Ireelj' suspended from the knee. * ul»er das Kniephanomen, Med. Jahrh,, Wien, 
It is abolished by'doslruction of the motor 261-308 (1H82); W. P. LoMnAiii), The Vtiria- 
roots supplying this muscle, by destruction tions of tlio Normal Knee-jerk, and their Re- 
of the sensory root of the coiTtsponding areal lation to the Activity of the Ontiul Nervous 
(the fifth lumbar root in man), and by the! System, Amor. J. of Psychol, i. 5-7 1 (1887) 
destruction of the descending paths from the | also trans. in Arch. f. Physiol., L‘ ip/ag, Su]>]d.- 
cei ehellura and mid-brain, or by any cau^, ] Ikl. (1889) ; On the Nature of tin* Knoe jerk, 
such as .shock, which reduces the nervous tone * J. of PhysioL, x. 122-48 (1889); Marik, 
of the reflex centre in the spinal cord. ItisjLe Bulletin Medical, Paris, Apr. 15, 1894 
exaggerated by destruction of the pyiamidal 1 (‘ th’ossed Knee-jerk'); H. Nettkk, Ziir 
or cortico-spiiKjl tract, showing lliut the j Geschiclite der Lohro vum Kniepliauomen bei 
cerebrum nonnally exerts an inhibitory in- . Geisteskraiikea, Inaug.-Diss., Freiburg i. B. 
fluence upon the reflex centres. It is ex- 1(1897); Nonxe, PatVllarroflex bei Klriu- 
tcnsively employed clinically as a sign of j hirnerkrankung, Neurol. Centralhl. (1897), 
various physiological and pathological con- 1285; C. S. Sukrhington, Brit. Med. J., 
ditions of the nervous system, this being one j March I 3 , 1892; Lancet, Loiulon, May 6, 
of tlie most couveiu'eut tests of the nervous j 1 893 ; P. Si'KWakt, Experimental Observa- 
tonicity of the reflex mechanism. It has: tions on the Crossed Adductor Jerk, J. of 
also been found of psychological interest as Physiol., xxii. Nos. i and 2 (1897); 
reflecting alterations of attention, stages of T, Ziehen, C()iTeS2>.-Bl. d. fillg. arztl Ver. v. 
fatigue, being locally conveuieni for ex- Thiiringcii, Weimar, xviii. 1-8 (1889) ; 

peiimentation. SErrjLM, Kiv. di Frcn., 18S7. (ii.ir.) 

The patellar reflex is sometimes followed Knowledge {Ijat. : G(%ErJcmnt- 

by ii ‘ cros.sed adductor jerk.' The ordinary nins; Fr. conmiissanc^} lial. conoscenza. 
patellar reflex follows about J- sec. after the (i) The cognitive aspect of conscioufinea.s in 
stimulus, and this is followed after a similar general. 

• interval by a twitching of the other leg pro- From this point of view it has lieen pro- 
duced by the adductor muscles. posed to di.stinguish two kinds of knowh‘dge, 

AWition of the patellar reflex has fre- named respectively ‘knowledge of acquaint- 
quoiitly been dSscriheckas a result of cere- ance* and * knowledge about/ corresponding 
bellar lesions, though this view lias, been to and €i^€unt, noecare and tvire, Kenncn 

recently actively combated on the ground and Wweriy corinattre tiud savoir. * To know 
that such injuries never produce tliis effect may mean eitlier to perceive or apjmeherid, 
unlchs accomjianied hy destruction of the or to understand or coinpreheiid.' Know- 
* reflex bundle of the patellar reflex ’ in the ledge in the first souse is only recognition ; 
oblongata! * knowledge in the latter sense is the result of 

Literature: H. P. Bowditch, The Rein- intellectual comparison, and is embodied in 
forcement and Inhibition of the Knee-jerk, a judgment. Thus a blind man, who cannot 
Boston Med. and f>urg, J., cxviii. 542 (i888); know light in the first sense, can know about 
H. P. Bowditch and J. W. WAHiiEN, The light in the second (Ward, art. Psycliology 


kinship was by every part of the human race 
originally traced through the mother. Cf. 
Matriarchate. 

Literature: McLennan, Kinslnp in* Ancient 
Greece and other essays collected in Stud, in 
Ancient Hist. ( i st and 2 nd series) ; Robertson 
Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia; 
Lewis H. Morgan, Systems of Consanguinity 
and Affinity. (f.h.g.) 

Knee-jerk or Patellar Reflex : Ger. 
Knterdianomen, PaleUarreflrx ; Fr. Hflexci: 
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in EncifO^ Srit., gih ed., 49). The terms external guarantee rests ultimately either 
* knowledge of acquaintance ' and ‘knowledge upon authority, i,e. testimony, or upon 
about' are due to John Grotc {A'xploratw observation. In either case mediate kuow- 
Philosophieay 60). The distinction is elabo- ledge is attained by Reasoning, which see for 
rated by James {Princ. of Psychohy i. 221). further divisions. Jt is only necessary to nien- 

(2) K^ovvdedge is also used in contrast to tion here that the Aristotelians distinguished 

the form of mere opinion sometimes called knowledge on, or of the facts themselves, and 
belief. In this application it signifies certi- knowledge Sidn, or of the rational conned ion 
tude based on adequate objective grounds, of facts, ilie knowledge of the how and why 
There may be belief or subjective certitude (ef. the preceding topic). They did not 
without adequate objective foundation. Yet, distinguish between the how and the why, 
strictly speaking, this distinction is not because they hold that knowledge”' dim is 
psychological. ^ solely produced by Syllogism (q.v.) in its 

(3) Knowledge is further need for ‘what greatest perfection, as demons! ration. The 

is known ’ as such. Thus we may speak of term empirical knowledge is applied to 
chemidry as a ‘ body of knowledge.* ^ knowledge, mediate or immediate, which 

For literature see the psychologies; on rests upon percepts; while tlie terms philo- 
the questions as to the origin, meaning, sophical and rational kiuAvIedge are applied 
and validity of knowledge, see Epistlmo- to knoVledge, metliafe of immediate, w})ich 
LOGY. (G.F.s.-J.M.n.) rests chiefly or wholly upon conclusions or 

Knowledge (in logic). This word is used revelations of reason, t hirdly, knowdedge 
in logic in two senses ; (i) as a synonjm for is divided, according to the character of the 
Cognition (q.v.), and (2), and more use- immediate object, into apprehensive and 
I’nily, to signilV a perfect cognition, that is, judicative knowledge, the former being of 
a cognition liiirdjing three conditions: first, a percept, image, or Vorsttllung, the latter 
that it holds for true a pn position that really of the existence or non-existence of a feet, 
is true; Kccond, that it is perfectly self- Fourthly, knowledge is divided, iuicoiding to 
satisfied and free from the uneasiness of the manner in which it is in tlie mind, into 
doubt; third, tiiat some cha»a<tor of this actual, virtual, and liahitual knowledge, 
satisfaction is sudi that it would he logically See Scotiis, O/n/s Oxonunse, lib. I, dist, iii. 
impossible tliat this character should ever be- quest. 2, paragraph beginning ‘Loqueiido 
long to satisfaction in a projxi&ition not igiinr.' Fifthly, knowdedge is divided, 
true. according to its end, into speculative and 

Knowledge is divided, firstly, according to praelicaL (c.s.r., c.l.k) 

w'hatever classification of the sciences is Knowledge (tlieory of) ; see Epistemo- 
adopted. Tims, Kaiitians distinguish formal LOGY, and Gnosiulogy. 
and material kiiowJe<lge. 8 eo Sctkncl. Knutzen, Martin. (1713-51) A mathe- 
Secondly, knowledge is dividt d according to inaticiau in Ivbnigsbeig; a teaclicr of liumauuel 
the dillerout ways in which it is attained, Kant. 

as into immediate and mediate knowledge. Koran [Arab, Quran, Qoran, hook] : Ger. 
See iMMl'iDJArY and Mkdiagy (logical). Kornn \ Vi Coran; \ia].Cor(ino, The sacred 
Tmmeriiato l^iowh dgc is a cognition, or book of Islam, claimed to have been corn- 
objective modification of consciousness, which municated to the Piophet directly by Allah, 
is borne in upon a man with such l esisiless and containing the religious and moral system 
force as to constitute a guarantee that it of the Mohammedan reUgiou. 

(or a representation of it) will remain per- The Koran was composed by Mohammed 
raanent in the development of human cogui- at intervals during his prophetic ciyeer. Its 
tion. Such know'ledge is, if its existence be materials are largi ly deri?ed from Hebrew, 
granted, either borne in through an avenue Christian, and Ambian traditions, but these 
of sense, external or internal, as a percept of arc fused into a homogeneous pimliic^by the 
an individual, or springs up within the mind powerful genius of the Prophet. It is com- 
as a first priiiciple of reason or as a mystical prised of 114 suras or cliapters, which were 
revelation. Mediate knowledge is that fin- collected and given their present form» by 
which tliere is sonie guarantee behind itself, Zaid, an amanuensis of the Prophet, under 
although, no matter how far criticism be the direction of the Kaliph Abubekr. The 
carried, simple evitlency, or direct insistency, Koran is creed, code, and cult combined, 
of Bometliing has to be relied upon. The The centjol religious doctrines of the Koran 
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are its monotheistic conception of God and its 
doctriao of uncouditioual pa'edestiaation. It 
contains a very high and pure systom of 
momlity. Cf. Okiental Philosophy (India). 

Liimratui'e: NOldekb, .Ge^ch, des Qoraus 
(i860); Muihk and E. B. Smith, Lives of 
MohainnaMl; Kuknbn, IlihWt Lectures; 
Weii., Einleitung in den Koran (2nd ed., 
1878); Gabcia 1)E Tassy, L'lslamisnie 
daprl's le Coran (1874); Seyd Amei), Essays 
(1871); Toy, Joliiifcon’s UnivL Cyc., arti 
Koran. (A.T.o.) 

Kratylus. A pupil of tlie Fophist Prota- 
goras, who adhered to the teachings of the 
Ephesian philosopher Heiaclitus in Athens. 
Plato was his pupil, and, later, honoured him 
with the dialogue Kratylus. 


i;raii 80 r Kurl 

(1781-1832.) German philosopher, educated 
at Jena. Privat-docent in Jena 1802, and' in 
Berlin 1814. He died when about to habi- 
litate in Munich, He developed a system 
called paiieii theism, * All in God.*' 

Kritias. A pupil of Socrates, who later 
became one of the thirty tyrants, an adherent 
to the school of the Sophists, and the opponent 
of Socrates. 

Krug, Wilhelm Traugott. (1770- 
1842.) German philosopher, educated in 
theology and philosophy at 'Wittenberg. Pro- 
fessor of philosophy in Fi ankfoi*t-on-the-Oder, 
in Konigsl:>erg (1805), and in Leipzig (1809). 

Kymograph: see Labobatory and Ap- 
PABATUB, 11 (general). 
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labials: see I'konktics. 

Laboratory (of psychologj^) and Appara- 
tus : Oer. pst/chulo^iHche^ InHituty Imtitatfur 
experinmitelle Psychologies xipjmrate, Instru- 
fn&nte; Fr. lab&ratoire de psychdogUs ajjpareils, 
imtrumerUi) Ital. laboratorio, apparecchis stru- 
menti. A room or seri(‘8 of rooms fitted up for 
psycliologioiil experiments. By apparatus is 
zut ant all the iustiumeats or mateidal means 
o4 investigation, training, or demonstration. 

I. Laboratory, Psychological experiments 
liud been made in physical and physiological 
laboratories and in private cpiarters, but the 
first laboratory of psychoUrgy was established 
by Professor Wundt in Leip/-ig iu 1879. The 
second laboratory, now discoiitiniied, was that 
of the Johns Hopkins University (Professor 
Hall, 1883), and the third — the first in wijicii 
undergraduate work in the laboratory was 
undertaken — was that of the University of 
Poll Jis V 1 va II ia ( Profossor Cat t el 1 , 1888). 
Laboi atoiies have now been estaldished in 
the leading Universiiies of Oetmany ; at the. 
8orl onne, PiAds, and elsewhere in Fi ance ; 
in some thirty American colleges and uni* 
versities. In England beginnings haire been 
made, but the only labomtory phuined and 
aderjuately oquipped for expr^rimentul psycho- 
logy in the British Empire is still tliat of the 
Fniversity of Toronto (Professor Baldwin, 
1890), Laboratories for the investigation of 
pathological mental conditions have been 
establisiied in various institutions, e. g. at the 
Salpetri^^re, Paris (Professor Janet), at Heidel- 
berg, Germany (Professor Kiapelin), at Eeggio 
Emilia, Italy (Professor Tamlmriui), and at 
the Physiological Institute, Turin (Professor 
Mosso). Cf. PBtciiOLOoy (various topics). 

A laboratory of psychology should have the 


same ^neral position and arrangement as 
laboratories for tlie other sciences. A series 
of small rooms is, however, preferable to one 
or more hirge rooms ; a dark room is needed 
for work on vision, and a quiet room for work 
on hearing, attention, &c. A workshop for 
wood and metals is vciy desirable. There 
should be light from the north and south, and 
it ia imfxmtant to have throughout good light 
and quietness. Electric light and power (in- 
cluding a current of low potential) are needeil, 
as also water and gas. It is also desirable 
that such a laboratory sbould comprise facili- 
ties for physiological as well as simply experi- 
mental work, and this is often accomplished 
by^ arranging for local proximity to special 
laboratories in physiology, neurology, and 
histology, and for some degree of co operation 
with them. (j.m^k.c.-j.m.w.) 

II. Apparatus, General. The quantitative 
measurements of psychology rest on tlie same 
g<neial principles us the investigations of 
j)hysic8 and jdiy biology, and the apparatus 
employed are to a large extent the fcume. 
Since any direct ineusui eineiit of sensations, 
thoughts, feelings, or emotions appears to be 
out of the quci-tion, the investigator aims to 
obtain an expression of their value in terms 
of their most immediate causes ^or effects. 
The individual experiencing the sensations, 
&c., can indicate their ii)(?qua]ity, altemtion, 
and the like, but the numerical value of such 
differences or alterations must be supplied 
from material phenomena open to external 
measure. Tlius the ineasuremonts of nivntal 
phenomena depend on measurements of either 
the stimuli (i.e. physical processes) of the 
menial state or the (physiological) motor efl'ecta 
which follow the stimuli or the mentid state. 
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The stimalus Djay be measured with respect similar appiinitus. The electric mode of trans- 
to its dm’atioii, intensity, or spatial extent, mission ia illustrated in the Deprez signal, 
and with reference to the least sensation or Here the quill is fastened to the armature of 
the least difFeronce in sensation under each an electro-magnet. When the circuit is made, 
aspect. the quill is drawn to the magnet; when the 

The least sensation is measured by the circuit is broken, it is released’ qnd drawn 
least stimulus that will produce a sensation : away by a spring. A record of the points of 
called threshold of sensation; the least time at which the circuit is made and broken 
difference of sensation hy the least change in is thus obtained on the paper. This principle 
stimulus that will produce a different sensa- is used in the chronograph, 
tion: called tlncshold of difference. Wheiy> The devices for holding and running the 
measurements of the quality of sensation are recording cylinders are numerous. TJie kytno- 
possible, as in sight and hearing, they are of tjiaph consists of a clockwork to turn the 
the same character. See 'J'hkesholi). The cylinder, and several a<ljustiuents for altering 
motor effect is generally ineasurcd with refer- the rate of rotation, the angle of its axis, and 
ence to variation in the anioniit, force, and its position aloiig the axis. The polygraph 
direction of movejnent. By comparison or is used for obtaining several records sinuilta- 
other treatment of these data, inferences are iieously. Near the cylinder is an upright rod, 
drawn regarding the central prucesSea and to which i^cvcral receiving tainbonrs may be 
the accompanying menial cliaijge.s. clamped; tlieir quills recording at dilfcrent 

KeCii'rds are obtained in two \vay.s. In the heights on tlie cylijider, but at coiTes]>on(liiig 
first or viMUil method, an index moves along points of its circumference ; these records 
a scale and stops at a number rcj)rcscijting generally incliule a tinit? indicalion, so as to 
the ineasurenK iit. <»btain<Kl. Tin’s principle is fix the dniation of the ])henoineiia, should the 
involved in the apparatus wliose names end cylindiT fail to rotate unil’ormly. Tin* records 
in -meter or ’Scope. The index is usually are obtained on ghiztMl paper that has received 
constructed so as to stop at tin* |)oijit desired, a uniibrm coatijig of lamp or candle black; 
w’hile the mecbanisni either continues to work, they are made permanent hy bathing the paper 
as in the chroiioscoi^e, or returns to its start- in some fixing solution. 

iug-point, as in the dynjuuometer. A number Necessary accessories are electric, hat lories 
of records may thus bo obtained in rapid ami circuits, keys, sonndiis, current testers, 
succession. An electric current is (»ft.en used i resistance boxes, Htamhirds and clamps, and a 
to start the mechaniBni or stop the index. I compact switch-boanl, by whicli the tmtire 
In the second or graphic method, a quill ' electric supply to the different rooms is regu- 
point moves to and fro across a cylinder ’• latcd and utilized in various comhinationB. 
covered with blackened paper, at the fiame 1 HI. Ajparaius ^for upecial imKstigations, 

time that the cylinder rotates; a record the nioro complex tests, special apparatus 

cui*ve is thus obtained in two dimensions, one j arc necessary, wdiicli must be devis» d by the 
of which ivpiesenls tinu*, Tlii.s pi ineiplo is | investigator for tlie particular problem. The 
involved in tlio apparatus whose names end • foilosving descriptions embrace ajaparalus in 
in -graph. The quiJI may be attached diivctljn general use. Tli(‘y are siii table for (l(unonstra- 
to tlse special aj^paratus, as in the ergograph, j tion purposes; and with certaiii adaptations, 
or the record may he traiiMnilted hy a ii*- j according t(; the prohJein in hand, they may 
pressure or an electric current, h'or air- be used for .sf«‘cial investigations as well, 
pressure transmission the Marty tamhour is A. Motyv Reeorfiing Apparatus. General. 
used. This consists of two drums of wood or Appanitus for nieasuriiig tlie extent of move- 
metal (calleil tambours), conrieclcd by an in- nnait are describe<l elsewhere (space relations, 
elastic nibljer tuVe, each drum liaving an riuisciihir sense); its dniation and rate ate 
elastic rubber head. 'Hie movement to he measured by a simple apjilicatioii of the kymo- 
rccor<k‘<] takes the form of an inwanl pres- graph; its force may be determined by the 
sure on'Jie elastic head of the first or exphuing pressure exerted against a spring (Catt ell), 
tambour; this compresses the air in the tube There are various apparatus for nieiisuring 
and, in the second or receiving tambour, and one or more of these data. Delabarre's 
the edastic head of the latter is raised. A quill, apparatus for finding tlie con)|>onent8 of 
extending over the receiving tambour, rises movement along vertical and horizontal axes 
and falls with the movement oi’the head. This coiisist.s of a vertical and a horizonfal string, 
piinciplf) is iifced in the ephyginograph and each attached to the finger ami passing over a 
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pulley ; at the other end they are attached to &c. The rale and intensity of the lieai t-beat 
recording quills, which are pulled one way by is nurasuredby the cardiograph ; the aphygmo- 
the finger, the other by an elastic band. The graph measures tl)e rate aii<i form of the 
dynawiwneier is used to determine the maximum pulse; the pneumograph measures the move - 
force of a muscle, or to compare movements of ments of the thoraot in breatliiiig. These are 
the same estimated force. It is an oval of simihir in principle to tlie inyogi aph. In one 
flexible steel, whicli can he compressed at the form of piieiiniograph a floxiMe rubber bottle 
sid(*8 or pulled ajwrt at the ends; the amount is bound to the chest ; it is compressed by the 
of force exerted in either case is indicated on expansion of the chest in breathing, and the 
scales by a pointer, which remains at the pressure recorded by a tambour. The pl€lhy.i- 
highest point reached. The hand dynamometer yiograph is used to measur e changes in the 
is grasped in the hand and squeezed; a larger volume of the arm, &c., due to changes in the 
form is used for the arm and other mu^^cles. blood-s apply. It consists of a vi ss«:l into 
In the dynarnograph the force exerted is re- which the arm is inserted ; the opening about 
corded on a revolving cylinder by means of the arm is tightly closed, after the vessel has 
tam])ours. This shows tlie rate and variation, been filled with, e. g., water. Any increase in 
as well as the amount of force exerted, volume of the arm forces the water out into 
Mosso^s ergograph meusures tlie work done b}^ a second jar and causes a weiglit to ftll, and 
a single set of muscles, ami its rate of fatigue vice versa; these changes are registered on 
and exhaustion. Tlie firearm is placrd on a a scale. 

cushioned board and liehl immovable by two ]>. MSemation and Ferception. We have the 
sets of clamps ; the second and fourth, fingers following groups : (i) Demonstration ap- 

arc held fast in tiihes, and the middle finger | par at us ; physical and physiological instiu- 
is attached to a string hearing a heavy weight; I ments and models. Here belong models of 
ill l aising and luwe) Jiig the we ight tins linger | eye, ear, brain, &c. ; models of tiio horopter, 
moves alone without bringing any other | tlie field of vision, &c. ; large woodmi copies 
muscles into play, The recoiding part of the j of metal instruments, ma<Ie to slmw the work- 
ergogra[>]i consists of a can iage. to which the j ing of tlic lalicr; nioilels illustrating tlie 
string from the fingor is attached; it moves j stream of consciousness, the course of feeling, 
on t wo luds ; from this cairiag^c amilher rod ; &c. ; apparatus for purely physiolngi.c.d tests, 
extends, with a quill wdrich marks on a re- j for astigmatism, ibr the change of the lens in 
volving cylinder. There is ah o tlie ‘ spring ^ : accoininoviation (phacoscope), for demonslra- 
ergograjih ((.'atiell, Hi net). The rDyographWioii of the form of vowel waves hy means of 
measures the form and rate of simple luus- 1 manoivietric flames, for recording muscular 
cular contraction. It con.^ists of a bridge { strength, tvork. and contraction (dynamo- 
placed over (he muscle in question and hound ; meter, rrgograjdi, and myi'grajih), Iv.r the 
fast. A rod extends doNvn and rests on the : rcgistratioii »>f pnilse, respiralion, volume 
muscle. As ihe muscle coni, rads, tlie rod (sphygmograjih. pminnogr a[>h, jdediysmu- 
i,s pressed iqi, and this acts on a tainboar, i giajili), for exploi ing the eye (ophtlialino- 
which I ecords tlie movement. ; scojn*). Many of these pic.ics should ho 

The lb mi of movement e-f various orgaii.s in ; included also under gioiip (4) ; they may be 
spcecli is mca^ui ed ami veionlcd bv apparatus ^ t urned to direct psyclndogical account. {2) 
wliicii aic ajiplied to the proper organs in the Apparatus for eiass experiments. Tliese are 
same way as the inyograpli, and wdiicj* work instruments of tlie typo of group (4), enlarged 
on the panic principle. I’he lahutgraph, and simplitied, to permit ol tlni obtaining of 
hiryugogruph, and iHilatumeter measure the results from a small class of student. s (on the 
niovements of the lips, larynx, and palate average, from ten or tw^elve personas), or from 
rl^spectively. By means of the polygraph very large luimhers (two »or three hundred), 
(described above) these records may l»o oh- (3) Apparatus fur drill experiments. ^I'bese 
taiiie<l simultaneously. (h.c.w.) aie cheap and simple forms of tlie ]r>ieces of 

Fhymdtjgical Froee^^ses. The vale and group (4), intended for use witli junior i Jasscs 
form of certain physiuhtgioal pi'oeesses furnish in the laboratory. 8auiV'i il tief. lielow) figures 
a measure of the coiulition and changes of con- and describes a large mimlier of such invtru- 
sciousness. A record of such processes under ments. (4) Research a ppa rat ns. (’nder the 
normal conditions may he compared with other limits of llie present lu ading, the psychological 
records, taken during hard thinking or strong instruments jiroper lall into three largi i* and 
emotion, or after intellectual effort, fatigue, (two smaller groups — optical, acoustical, and 
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haptical pieces (the word Haptics, q.v., being Bruecke, Sitzhvr. d, Wim. ilAcw/. (1878), 3. 
tiken in its widest sense), and apparatus for Abth, ; Ilillebrand, ibid,, 3. Abtln (1889^); 
tlie investigation of taste and smell. (e.h.t.) Hering, PjiMgfirs Arch^, xVix and lx; Kbmg, 

(rt) Optical. The instruments employed in Uelvtiholtz-^ Festschrift (1891); Kdtiig and 
the study of psychological optics fall into the Brodhuii, Sitzhr. d. BerL dA'adf. (x888 and 
following groups ; — 1889) ; Langley, /*AfZos. Af«g. { 1889). 

(1) Apparatus for indirect vision. Near (5) Apparatus for Coj.oub MiXTufeB (q. v.). 

the j)eiipheiy of the retina the power of (6) Apparatus for contia t. Demonbira- 
apacedirii rim illation falls off considerably, and tion pieces may bo prejmied from coloured 
the coloui^senso is entiitdy lobt. These pheiio- card.s. The phenomena cun be well shown on 
mena are investigated hy moans of thep«nV rotating disks, or by means of shadows. An 
meter; this consists, essentially, of a fixation elaborate iirrangement for quantibitive work 
|x>int for the eye, and a circular arm with scale is described by Hess and Pretori, Arch, f, 
rotating about the line of direct vision. To OjiktluxL, xl. See Lehmann, Philos. StwL, iii; 
determine the jA^riphcral limits of any colour, Kiddnghaus, Sitzher. d. Berl. Ahid.^ xlix ; 
a small piece of coloured pajier is placed at Kirschmann, Philos. Stud., vi ; Prctoii and 
the end of the scale and gradually ajiproached Sachs, 7 ^ 7 <Vpgr*irylrcA., lx. Cf. Mj*:y Kit's Ex PKlii- 
to the cenjre of vision until the colour is 3IKnt, Side-window Expiskimknt. (e.h.t.) 
correctly distinguished; this is rejicaYed for [(2) to (6)]. I'he threshold of difference of 
as many points of the pei iphery as desired, light intensity is found by comparing different 
To detcrniine the peripheral variatiotis of the shades of grey on the cotimr-whecl. This appa- 
space thresliold the coloured piece i.s replaced ratus has an axle, on which black, white, and 
by a 'white surface having two black dots coloured disks or sectors may be clamped and 
a small distance apart ; the piece is moved in rotated rapidly by means of a seri(!s of geared 
till the spots arc disLinguished as two. The wheels or a motor. The disks used are slit 
campimeier is similar to the perimeter; along one radius, so that they can be fitted into 
iiibtead of a circular scale, a large? flat sheet one another, giving sectors of different colours 
of white paper is used ; tluj colour limits, &c., or shades. The udjustahle colour- wheel has 
are marked directly on this. Both perimeter an axle in ihret? parts, one within another; 
and campiiueter are used for mapping the the disks are fitted to each, interlocking as 
Blind SroT(q. v.). A small dot on awhile in the biniple colour-wheel; hut by moving 
background is moved about near the centre of a lever the pioj)ortion of each (li.di visible 
vision; the points where it disapj^ears and maybe altend while they are rotating. To 
reappears indicate tin- edges of the Idiud sj)Ot. find the tlircKshold of difference, one black ami 
In this ca.se the eye moves and the stimulus one whit^.* di^k are fitted together in a certain 
is constant. ratio, which is slowly altered till a difference 

A useful instrument for general pur|H)ses is noted. T'he shiid« of gr<*y is raeaBUied in 
is Hess’ indirect vision colour-mixer {Arch.f. terms of the pro|xu*tion of Idack and white 
OpJithvd., xxxv). (iix’.w.) in the circumference. Another n)< thod used 

( 2 ) Appanitus for the testing of (’oi.cmn- in this probhin is to compare the shadows 

BLiNDNK.ss (q. V.). See alfcO that subject from two lights, one of which is varied lii 
under Vision. intensity or distance. 

(3) Quality and wave-length; sense dis- The thrcsholdB of colour-sen nat ion and 

crimination of spectral qualities ; iusti unieiits coloured i lie rence, and vai ious plienomena of 
for ana]ybir>g rays of light — the Sfituration, colour mixing, contrast, &c., are 

spectrometric apparatus, and — for combining investigated by nutans of col« uF' mixers, 
them — the Of. Uhlhoff, Arch. f. There are several forms, including the colour- 

Ophthal.,xxxi^ \ Jk:oAl\uri,Xeitsch.f.PsifcJud., wheel Just described. The rtflection colouf * 
iii; Mentz, i’/uVo.'J. xiii. See ypECTnUM, mixer, in its simplest form, consists of a 
and Light under VisiON. clear pane of glass, standing perpendicular 

(4) f'urkiijje phenomenon ; liminal values, to a black velvet surface. Strips of differ- 
As (3)' Also dark room or dark box, with ently coloured paper are jdaced on the 
arittugement for graduation of light intensity velvet at each side; the subject looks 
(e. g. an episkotister, oif partial disk com- through the glass at an angle and sees the 
posed of a retaining rim and variable bhick reflection of one strip over the image of the 
sectors) ; colour-mixers (rotating disks), other. The intensity of the reflected colour; 
Aulieit's diaphragm, and gelatine sheets, and heuce the character of the mixture, altera 
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with the angle of regard. Another form is 
Heriuge binocular eoloW'-miceer. Glasses of 
different colours are placed Wore the two 
eyes, which are directed upon three white 
spots ; the left spot is seen with the left eye 
alone, and in the colour of the glass before 
that eye? the right s[>oi similarly with the 
right eye; the central spot is seen with both 
eyes, ami gives a binocular mixture of the 
two colours, which may be compared with 
ca' h separately. (H.c.w.) 

(7) After-image apparatus. Hcriiig and 
Wundt have devised demonstration pieces. 
All arrangement for the study of fatigue by 
spectral colours is described by Hess, Arch, 
f. OphtJidl., xxxvi ; an arrangement ibr work 
on txi^itive after-images, by the same 'autlior, 
P/lugers Arch.y xlix. Gf. Bidweli, Froe. 
Hog. Soo.y Ivi (1894). 

(8) Apparatus for the study of geometrical- j 

optical illusiojis. Tliese consist of frames, I 
cards, Ac., so arranged that lengtliH, direc- 
tions, &c., of the lines entering iifto the 
ropresonted figures may he imlepcndontly 
varied. See Sanford, op. cit., expla. 187- 
203. (15.B.T.) 

The well-known OFncAT. Illitsions (q v.) 
of the size of angles, relation of horizontal to 
vertical Hues, relation between filled and 
empty space, &c., may be measured ])y taking 
such variable figures and altering their 
form till the illiihion i.s allowed for and ap- 
parently corrected. Biildwiifs two-aiea illu- 
sion apparatus is an exHmjde of this. It 
consists of a smaller and a larger square 
with a slit connecting the mid puiata of their 
sides or two circles ainillarly joined ; behind 
this slit moves a ]K)iutor, which the subject 
stopa (by pressing a key) wlien tlie middle 
of the line appears to be reached; this judg- 
ment is afiected by the relative size of the 
area ; the amount of error — the centr e being 
located too fiir towards the larger area — is 
indicated on a concealed scale, and constitutes 
a nn asure of the illusion, which varies with 
the ratio of the two arejis to each other, Scr* 
Baldwin, Pi^ychol. liev.y ii, (1895) 244 ff. (with 
figure), and iStorg of the Mind, 1354 (h.c.w.) 

(9) Apparatus fin* the sluily of the visual 
perception of motion. Artificial waterfall, 
and spirally lined disk, for investigating 
after-images of movement. Rotating drum, 
with lines, dots, &c., for the p^^rcoption of 
movement in direct aird in indirect vision. 
Synthesis of movement ; liy iftroboncope, 
anorthomype (in the former, phases of a move- 
ment are combined by positive after-images ; 

1. 


in the latffer, distorted phiises are rigJded 
by positive after-images, or a figure is dis- 
toi-ted owing to a false estimate of the rate 
of movement. See Illusions of MorroN 
AND Movhmknt, Cf. Sanford, op. cit., expls. 
222-31. 

(lo) Apparatus for the .study of visual 
space-perc e j )t ioi 1 s (d ista uce , si zc , d i roction, & c . ). 
VisuAf. Area (q. v.) moasurement apparatus: 
a black screen, with movalde white linos, 
Doiuts, &o. StereOficopc ; piyewlosoope : the 
latter an instruuiont whi<*ii inteycJiangeB 
the normal perceptions of the two eyes, Tele- 
stci eoscope : inc^^.‘^l^es the differ^uice between 
the images tlnu^wn by an object upon the two 
retinae, ilitplovioope: a stereosoq>e presenting 
to each eve n fndd invisible by the other. 

; Apparatus for study of perception of depth 
j by moftjis of movement.^' of accommodation 
I and convergence: iu piiiieiple, a box, iu 
! which threads or b])arj» edges can be moved 
I in. towards, or out from tln^ observer, without 
I appreciable alteration of the ret inal images. 
See Sanford, op. cit., expts. 170-86, 204—21 ; 
also the catalogues of Jung (Heidelberg) and 
Rotlie (Lei[>zig). (k.b.t.) 

{(9), (10)] Visual perception of niotion. 
A series of instantaneous pictures appearing 
in rapid succession will give the efiect of 
coutinuoas mol ion. The is bAsed 

on this principle ; it consists of a round box 
with slits at intervals in the side ; opposite 
cacli slit is a picture ; when 11 le box is rotated 
horizontally, the pictures appear in rapid 
succession, giving the appearance of continuous 
motion. The rate of ch.-inge necessary to 
accomplish this is measunvl by tlie apparatus 
described under ‘Icjist duration ' (below, C. 2), 
or bya stroiiosoope whose speeti is variable and 
measurabh*. Other foi*ms of apparatus having 
the same principle as the stroboscope are the 
zoetrope or zo > trope, vitascope, mutoscope, 
and kiuetosco|)e. 

The space threshold is measured by means 
of a scrie.s of alternate Idack and white 
strips of the same widtli. The distance of 
the strips fiom the eye, or their ^width, is 
varied, till they are barely distinguishable. 
The threshold of difference is determined by 
numerous methods, Miiunterhcrg's apparatus 
for the measuronieiit of visual area Consists 
of a long black surface, !icros.s which extend 
three movable while strips. Two of the stiyps 
are placed a certain^ distance apart, and the 
8ul)ject endeavours to place the third so as to 
make an equal distance. A concealed scale 
indicates tlie actual distanoea. Other forms 
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of apparatus are similar in principle. Iw 
some the strip oi point moves automatically, 
and is merely stopped by the subject at the 
point desii ed. To measure discrini in alien of 
depth a different instrument is. necessary. 
Catteirs apparatus consists of a box with 
eye-boles at one end and threads within, 
stretched vertically across. 1'hese threads 
can be jilaced at various distances from tlie 
eye, the distance being measured on a scale. 
The subject judges their absolute or relative 
distance wdth one eye or wdth both together. 
See Miiusterberg, * Augeutnass,' in Beitr, z, 
exper, Psifchol^ H. 2. (h.c.w.) 

{h) AcouaticaL Tlie following are some of 
the more important instniments required for 
work upon psychological aeoirstica. (i)LiT!iit9 
of stimulation ; PolitzcrV acoumHer, for 
distance threshold (see AcouMt/rny); C'alton s 
whistle or small forks, for upper tone limit; 
large fork, or wire forks, or lamella, for lower 
tone limit ; Mayer's pie»‘ce<l disk and fork wdth 
resonator, for limits of tone and noise; pen- 
dulum carrying small fork, with Y-jdece and 
tubing, for inertia. (2) Pr< duct ion of pure 
tones (for lusioti experiiuejits, Ac.) and noises : 
forks on resonance lK)xes, some electrically 
driven, others souixltd by bows or rubber 
hannmTR: steel cylinders, or vibrating steel 
rods ; bottles wdth gufia-pereba blow-pieces ; 
Quincke's tubes ; ' singing' tulres ; air-hydro- 
gen bubble a]>pai at us; series of small cor ked 
phials, for ‘ pojjs.' (3) Production and ana- 
lysis of tones: piano \ harmonmni; harmoniad 
(pure scale, wdth 24 overtojies of the tone of 66, 
and 16 t>f the tone of 132 vlbratitm.s per sec.: 
see 1 Jclinljoltz, Sensations of 7\me) ; sonometer 
(strings strvtdjed over a b>ng, tliin-toi'ped 
rei'onaiice box); organ ])ipes, cJo.-ed and open 
(preferably witli maiiometric Haine attach- 
ments); resonators; bellows tables aii<l 
coMi|>ressed air supply, (4) Sense dis- 
crimination : reed-boxes, giving intervals 
smaller than the musical semitone; Stern's 
continuous-change apparatus (hottle to blow 
over, while sb>wly tilled with or emjd.ied of 
water or mercury, at a rate determined 
by a ^Variator’); Gilbert's tonc-terier 
(adjustable pitch-pipe, with scale); set of 
mistuned forks; 8ound-pendulum,pA<r/i(nnc/cr. 
for gi'. ing sounds of vaiying degn es of in- 
teiijiity. Here may be placed the toothed 
wheel (Saviirt's) and the siren. (K.n.T.) 

f(j) to (4)] The tbrcsliold of diflbienee 
in sound intensity is determined by drop- 
ping an ivory ball from varying lieigbfs 
upon a wooden stand ; the ball is held 
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by a clamp and released automatically; the 
length of full iwS (lotcM iniiied by a soilc on the 
rod to which the clump is fixed. Instead 'of 
ivory, a steel ball ia sometimes used ; it is 
held by the armature of an electro-magnet, 
and drops when the circuit is broken. In the 
avdimneter a sound of constant infiensity is 
used ; the intensity is varied nltering 
the size of certivln apertures tlirough wdaich 
it passes. The sound-j^enduluni con.sists of a 
swinging metal rod, tipped with a hard rubber 
ball, which strikes against an ebony block at 
the lowest point of its arc. A clamp holds 
the ball at any desired point of the arc and 
releases it. The intensity of th<? sound is 
calculated from the length of arc, which is 
ineasiired by a scale on the arm bearing the 
clamp. 

Quality or pifcli differences. The lowest 
audible pitch (see IlEATaNG) is determined 
by means of largo tuning-forks ; a fork is 
lilted with an adjustable weight, by which 
its rate may be varied from 16 to 24 
vibrations per second ; the rates for various 
po^itions of the weiglit are iiidic;it.cd on 
the ftu*k. A2)ji‘unns reed, or lamella, is a 
blade surmounted l)y a fiat bull), and held 
below' by a clamp; the length of the blade, 
ami consequently its rate of vihi*a1iou, is 
varied by a<ljuriing tlie clamp. The higliest. 
audible pitch is determined by the Oaltou 
whistle. This is a very short [)ipe, wbo>e 
length may be diminislie‘d to zeio liy a screw 
piston. The sound is made by squeezing a bulb 
attnebed to the pip**, the pitch being deter- 
mined by the length of pipe, as indicated hy 
a fine scale. Another iTUians of detonniuing 
the highest audible pitch is a set of steel 
cylinders, wdiioh, when struck writh a steel 
hammer, give very high notes, the highest in 
tlie series Ixving inaudil/le. To ileteirnino 
tlie thresliold of pitch iJifferenco, tuning-forks 
of nearly the same pitch are compared, or 
a .standard fork is compared w’ith an adjuKt- 
al)lo 6ne. The Savart ?/;Acc/ consif^ts of a 
disk with a large number of teeth at uniform 
distances on the circumference; when placed 
on an axis and mtated against a tongue, Jt 
produces a tone which varie.s in pvtdi with 
the rate of speed. R:afc.s and difference- 
tones are investigated by means of the siren. 
Or a v'histle is sounded at the same 

time as a constant one; starting with the two 
iit llie same pitch, the pilch of the foinier is 
gn.dually altered, giving heats and finally 
difference- tones. Pitch intervals and over- 
tones are investigated with tlie sornometer. 
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This is a long gounding-board, over whidi 
two wires are stretched ; on tlie board are 
markt^d off various fmclioiis of the lengili, 
and the interval noted by which the pitch is 
altered when the wire is held or dampened 
at these jaoinls. (h.c.vv.) 

( 5 ) Apparatus for the study of auilitory 
local i zat i on : wi re circles, re vol v i ng chji ir, snap- 
per-souiiders, telegraph receivers, <fec. (e.b.t.) 

[(5)] a^nlit ory space-perception consists 
chietly ofestimaleB of direction. It may be in- 
vest igiited by means of a graduated horizontal 
circle in the plane of the ears, with otlier 
arcs in yorious planes. A soujjd is made 
with a telogiaphic snapper at differont points 
on these cir(des, and the subject’s estimate 
compared with its actual direction, (hx.w.) 

(6) Auditory tinic-senac apparatus: ky- 

mogi aph-druin, with revolving hand for 
instaiitaneuns nialo* and break of contacts, 
elect ricol sound-ljaMiinor, &o. See Time- 
sense Ajparatas (below, C. 4). • 

(7) Apparatus for study of rJiytlim and 
auditory span of consriuu.^ness : niHronfmie ; 
inkTniptei-clocIv, wdth chronograph, keys, 
hammer, Ac. 

vSpccial aiTarureiuenls, involving the use 
of intcrl'eii lice tubes, silent boxes, dampers, 
Marev tambours, S:c., are apt to be i>?<julrcd 
in an acoustical investigati*»n. Besides the 
pitjoes mentloMod above, there ait» a large 
numher of instrumentfl 011 the market which 
have beem devised or ♦mploved for some 
particular end. See catalogues of Appuiin 
(Ilaiirtii) and Kdnig (Paris), 

(c) Jfa] tkal, The prlncij)ai pieces us(‘d in 
haptical investigation (‘haptics' being taken 
ill the widest sense, as noted above) are the 
f<»l lowing : — 

(i) Cutaneous sensation, fdnesiineter {v^- 
gubited moving point, for expb. ration (»f the 
cutaneous suiTace). Pjcssiii c-point: .apparatus 
(cork or pith or hair points, for discovering 
the pr-^ssuro s)>ots). Tejuperature-spot appa- 
ratus (metal tubes, pointed, for hot and cnld 
water). Pain-spot apparatus (poijited liaira 
are most useful for pain exploration). Tlier- 
nfometers, Roux regulators, pluster casts, &c., 
arc cinpToyed in this exploratory work. 

For intenaty. Series of minimally differeiit 
weiglds ; or pressure balance (an arrange- 
ment whereby weights can be laid uj)oii the 
resting skin, either discretely or continuously). 
T<*mperaturo apparatus, as before, Ahjo- 
meter (or algesimeter), as described below. 

(a) Deeptu-lying sense organs. Induction 
coil, for faradization of muscle ; ether spraj’, 


&c., for producing cutane^jus ami sub(riita- 
neons lUiaesllicsia. 

[(i), (2)] Smise of pressure. The thresliold 
of difference is measured with a set of test^ 
weiijhts* Jnstrow's test-weights are cylmdcrs 
of the same size and appe.n'ance, whose wu ight 
maybe regulated by pouring in or taking out 
shot. Ono cylinder, culled the standard, is 
placed on the subject’s liund ; it is then re- 
]daced by another, ami he com|)an s flu.! two. 
rfriie standard is next compared wdth another in 
the same way, and so on, till w’c finS the ono 
least diffeicnt fiurn the standard wliich tlie 
suljcct ol>servcs to be dill’creut. Verdin’s 
(ako Griesbat'h’s) aestliesiomoter, desciibed 
just bclow\ under ^>pace Apparatus has a 
M ale showing the amount of pressure exerted 
when jt is ap|*lic.‘d to the^skiji. 

Kennedy’s pressure bidajiee c(*nsists *)f a 
lever, one end of wliich presses on the finger- 
tip. On the other end r<*‘'ts another lever. 
When the latter h lifle<l,tho pressure on the 
finger ja increased ; when it is applied, the 
|»ressure is dimiuishetl — in either ca>.o wiihoiit 
tluctnations in ])ressure due to jar or mo- 
mentum. The weights on iKitli levers may 
be regulated to give any desired pair of 
pri‘?'siires. 

Heat and cold sensations. The threshold 
(»f difference in tliose tw’o senses is determined 
l>y tlie iherniaestheslotiulcr. One form of Ibis 
apparatus consists of two tubes tilled with 
water, whose tiunperature is measured by 
a thermometer and regulatevl by sidgots. One 
tube is maintained at cr.iistant teniperatuiv, 
while the otlier is heated or cooletl till a 
difference between tim two is o!>sei'ved. 
MiinsierlH rg's acetiiesiometer (described be- 
low, 3) is also adapti d for this investigation. 

Pain sense. The thn sholds of pain and dif- 
ference for pain, and greatest enduraldie pain, 
are nieasiired by the uhjometer or ufyeshneter 
(i^eaunis, Cattcil). It consists of a piston- 
rod, whioli works against a heavy 
xAt tlie end of the rod is a button-like tip 
which may be covered with flannel. TJiis is 
pressed again?=t the skin wdth incretifeing force, 
till it becomes painful ; the ^amount of pressure 
is indicated on a scale. 

Muscular sensations. Tlie threshold of 
dilference is measured with tiie test-weights 
as in the sense of p>ressure; in in\estigatiiig 
the muscle setise, lipwever, the weiglit8*aro 
grasped and lifted by the subject, instead of 
resting on the palm of his hand. (ii.c.w.) 

(3) Perception of space. Acsthesiometric 
compasses; elbow-board (for minimal elbow'- 
; I B r 2 
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joint movement perceptions); movement ap- apparatus is used for mapping out the poeitiou 
paiatus (rectilineal, Miiustorberg ; circular, of the heat and cold spols. Thothermaesthe- 
Stoerring); electrodes^ to suit different parts of sioiiieter is also used for this invcstigatioh, 
^ the skin (for fusion of pressures, and resultant Crawford’s transparent transfer frames ai’e 
localization); tilt and rotation table, with serviceable for comparing different records 
apparatus for Ehowing a glowing platinum for the same area (cl. A’ei?., v. 1898, 
wire at different places in tlie dark field ; in- 63). ^ 

teiTuj)tcd-txtciit apparatus (for giving con- Space relations of muscular sense, 
tinuous and uiiinternipted touch-stimulations The usual apparatus for measui'ing the ap- 
to tlie resting and moving skin). preciatioa of small differences of uiovemeat 

[(3)] In addition to the thresholds of spac^ consists of a carriage which travels freely on 
and spaci'-differenre, tlie space relation gives a track. One finger is inserted into a loop 
rise to a threshold of direction, w’hich is attached to the carriage, and the latter is 
obtained by eonipari»ig two lines or pairs moved a certain distance ; the carriage is 
of poirtts differing slightly in direction. then brought back, and the subject endeavours 

Space relations of touch and pressure, to make another movement of the same Icirgth. 
The several threshold values are determined The distance travi lled each time is indicated 
hy means of j oints Ijrougbt in contact with by a pointer on a scale, 
the skin; for these investigations tlie Aesthe- 1'be sense of passive rotary movemont is in- 
siomeler is used. Verdins nc^thmometfr vestigaled with the rdafion table. This is a 
consists of a Jong horizontal l)eam, on each long board on which the subject lies, and which 
lialf of which slides a vertical rod tij>]a d with rotates Jreoly in the horizontal plane. A fixed 
a rouiulfxl ivory point; the distance apart of scale, over which a pointer moves, indicates the 
the two points is hnlicated by a scaW on the amount of rotation, and the beats of a metro- 
beam. The lower part of each rod holds nome, or electric contacts at various points on 
a piston, which works against a spring; when the scale, record its rate. The apparatus 
the points are pressed on the skin the spring measures the least perceptible movement, 
is iorced up, the amount of jnessnre being and demonstrates the failing away of these 
iiidleeted on another scale. Jastrow's aeetfie^ sensations under continuous motion, (H.o.W'.) 
eimieter is a Bimj>lifiod foi-m without the The sense of bodily position and inovo- 
spriiig ; the instrument is held by a handle ineiit. For investigating the subjective esti- 
vvhieh slidts <*n a vertical rod; when the 
points touch the skin tlie liandle is free to move 
downward, thus avoiding any additional pres- 
sure by the operator. Mumterherg^s aesfM- swing in a vertical plane. The subject is 
sioineter is a flexible rod, terminating at one strapped to the board with bandageil eyes; 
ejid in a bandle, at the otlier in a sbeatli, into it is then swung into any position, and ho 
w Inch various coutaet-picces may be iiisei ted. makes a judgment as to the angle. The 
Among tlie contact- j>i( cos uscxl ai’e points actual angle is j-hown by a scale and a 
arranged in various figures, continuous squares pJund;-liiio or pointer, 

and circles, ainl surfaces of various sizes, for (4) Sense illusions. Weights, of same 
investigating the thro.sholdB of sensalioji and wxdght and different size; wtights, of same 
difference; a set of small pang is used for size and different weight. (E.B.T.) 

mvestigating tlie temperature senses. For [(4)^^ The illusion of weight as affected by 
reaction-time experiments a circuit made, size is measured by comparing a series of 
when the skin is touched, by the bending of objects, of diffrrent weight and size but 
the flexible rod. nnifonn material, witli a standard weight of 

Sj>ace relationsof heat and cold. Besides different material. The subject determines 
theapplicationof Mfin.sterberg'fiaesthf6iometer which ojie of the series is apparent!}'** equal to 
just m ted, the space relations of the tempera- the standard. (H.o.w.) 

ture senses are investigated by moving a W' arm (5) Involuntary movemetit. Sommer’s 
or cold point along the skin. A brass cylinder analyser (records the excursions of tremor 
tapering at one end to a fine point is used, movements in three dimensions); automaton 
Two cylinders are necessary, one being kept pray/A (‘ planchettc ’)- 

in hot or cold water while the other is in use, [(5) ] Jastrow’s automat(>ffraph<5QmiBi9 of a 
with frequent changes on account of the rapid horizontal pane of glass resting on thr^e per- 
I088 dr gain of temperature from the skin. This fectly spherical balls, which rest on another 
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male ol boOjly jiositjon the t?if oourd is used. 
This is a l'»ug, flat board (like the rotation 
table) placed across a saw-horse, so as to 
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paae^ — this lust firmly set and carefully levelled 
before the expej'imeiit* The hand rests lightly 
on the upper pane, which moves without fric- 
tion with the movements of the hand. A rod 
extending- out from this pane hears a hard 
rubber j^ncil, which moves over a flat sheet 
of blackened paper. Wljen the eyes arc 
closed the hand makes slight invuluntaLV 
movements, differing according to the nature 
of tlie mental processes, and these movemonis 


are recorded on the blackened paper. This is j tubes proj< ct out beyond the Inhaijng tnl)c*s, 


a scientific application of the popular plan 
chettc. (H.c.w.)] 

(6) Many other pieces for haptical work are 
on the market, used ibr sfiecial purposes at the 
various laboratories. The feu ms of aesthesio- 


of diflerent strength are ct^npared, Zwaardc- 
inaker’s ollactometer consists of a pair of 
horizontal tubes, turned upward at one end 
for insertion in the nostrils. Over the other 
end are fitted in turn various tubes with 
odorilbroua substances. A board conceals the 
other end from the subject's view, and pre- 
vents the odours from reaching the itoetrils 
except through the tube. The strciigth of the 
odour varies with the distance th;it the odour- 


and this furnishes a measure tur tbe thres- 
holds of senfjation and (liitercnce. (iix.w.) 

Other olfactouietric devices are those of 
Passy, AmiU Ptiychol.^ ii ; Mt smird, O, R, 
A cod. d. Pcf,t Jun(' nj, 1893, and Rev. de 


metric appliances, e.g., are very nmnerons; j 97 ; Cli. Ib nry, /.Vv. 
and there ai e several devices for invest igaling I xxxi.» 447, and C, JL Acod. d. aSV., P<'i>. 9, 
the perception of weiglit (keyboard pressure, ; 1891 ; Ibiccola (for reaction-tiinc exjKni- 
weigltt bags, weight fuimels, &c.). ; mcnis), Rh\ di Filos. Scimt., 1882. (l.m.-k.m.) 

Besides the apparatus mentioned, the i C. Aj^yyaratuB for inveMigntiny the Time- 
following materials are needed; corkis, black- 1 r/jZtiZ/ortv'# of Mental Proce.s6es\ ( 1 ) JJkaction 
board and chalk, string with atlaclicd weight, | Timk v.). Reaction time is measured by 
rods of varying size and weiglit, metal dbkh?, | means of the chionosc(>pe or chroiiugraph. 
sticking-plaster, tuiiing-furk (for tickling, &c.), i The lli'pj) chnynoscoi>ey the form in general 
millimetre .-scales, Ac. j use by phyeljologi>t^-, is a eloek wia se hands 

(</) Tattle. The appaivitus needed for the | arc com lected will 1 ihe niechanism by making 
study of taste perception and sensation j an electric chcuil, and discoimccted by 
consists of a concave (eidarging) mirror, | breaking it or tnce versa. There are two 
a sei irs of fine caiuelV-bair hi uslies, and a : <lia)s, each divided into one hundred pat ts : the 
sufjply of solutions; sec Sanford, op. cit., 370. ■ hand on tlie upp< r dial makes a circuit in 
Various anae-sthetizing ageiiis will also be • one-tenth of a secuml, the lower in ten 
found u-scful. seconds; V>y reading the two together, the 

(<j) Stnell, The chief instrument is iho tinn? is indicatetl in thouMindtiis of a second 
olfactometer, tijc theory of Avhicli is that in- j (called o-. sigma ; i.ooo (r=;i sec.). In practice 
teusitv of smell varies directly as extent of. the clockwork is first started; then the 
odoriferous surface exposed, Zwaardeirmki r | stimulus is given, wdiich also makes the cii cuit. 
has a cheap cdijiical olfaclonietej', wdrich does j tJicreby starting tlie Inindfi at the same instant; 
well for psychological drill- work ; and a large, j when the jjruix»scd mental act is completed, 


double olfiictoinelor, which (thcuigli its use 
requircB exj^reine caution) an.swcrs every 
purpose for research work (Sanford, op. cit., 
371 ; Zwaardemaker, Phyeiol d. GerucfbUy 

*895). . ^ 

The olfactometer wdll probably fulfil all 
lalioiatory requirmuentB (for ininiinal odours, 
^iBCrimination of smell, complementarism of 
Bmcll, Ac.). It is, however, useful to have 
a smiea of solutions (standard synthetic 
products) and a stock of solvents (glycerine, 
odourless pat ailin, &c.) on hand for uceosiuiial 
use. Such a supply is, indeed, required for 
tho double olfactometer. (k.b.t.) 

[(</) and («)] The means used are solu- 
tions of sugar, quinine, tartaric acid, salt, 
Ac. The substance is diluted in water until 
it can no longer be distinguished, or solulijons 


the subject prcrses a reaction key, which stops 
tlie iiaiids; the reaction lime is the entire time 
during wliicli the liands of the clock have 
moved. 

A simpler form of chronoscope is the dWr- 
soimd city (movie ter, Iris has but one dial, 
marking hundred tbs of a second; ii importable 
and almost noiseles.^, tynl is iti tended for 
pntbolugical use; once wound I be clockwork 
cojitiiiues to go lili nin down. Tlie iirrangc- 
uient. for starting and stopping tli# iiaiul is 
essentially tho same as in the Hipp. Tlie 
})emhdum chronoscope is a penduUim which 
swings along a scale, graduated to *mark 
the time occupied in swingii.g. The pen- 
dulum is held at the up].H?r end of tlie arc 
by an electro-magnet, and released when the 
stimulus is given ; when the subject reads, 
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another elect ro-magnet draws a pointer to the a swinging luetal tongue at the other end 
scale and holds it, wlule the pendulum con- and breaking the circuit. For reaction with 
tiiiues its couise. The position of the pointer choice a complex key is used, with a lever for 
indicates the reaction lime- .'Hie chroiioscope each finger; if one stimulus appt'ar^, the thumb 
is usually ' conti oiled ' or verified from lime lever is pressed ; if another stimulus, the fore- 
to time by a control hammer or electric finger lever, and so on, as agreed hefore- 
tnniiig-fork. hand. Or two simple keys may be use<l and 

The cliTonograjph n^ed in psycbvdogieal ex- the reaction made with right or left hand 
periirieut is some form of rt'volving eyliTider, iespectively. 

such as the kymograph or polygraph, described {2) Lmst Duration, The least duration of 
above ( 11 ,^ general). The time is measured »htimul us consistent with a given kind of per- 
by a tuning-fork, metronome, or seconds pen- ceptioii is measured as follows: a disk with 
diilum. and recorded by means of tanibours i)i alternate sectors of black and white is rotated 
an electric circuit. Tlie electric tuning-fork on a colour- AV heel (doscrihcd aboA'e, 13 . a, (4)); 
gives the most accurate results. An electro- when the speed is increased beyond a certain 
magnet near one prong of the fork draws that rate the t^ickering ceases, and we see a uniform 
prong; this loeaks the circuit, and the prong, grey; from the rate of spot d and witlth of the 
releu.sed, flics back, inakes the circuit ijgain, sectors thi‘ dnnition of the separate stimuli is 
and soon. The fork is thus kojjt in vihiatioii, calculated. Or, using a screen with aper- 
and a.s the circuit is made and broken with turo, attacimil to a i>ouduluin, and taking a 
lacli vibration, it is reciuded on the cylinder printed word as stimulus, the speed of the 
by the I)e])rez signal. When the circuit is peiidulura is increased or tlie width of the 
finally broken by the reaction inoveinept, the aperture diminished till the word is no longer 
record ceases, though the fork continues for distinguishable; tlie least time of <?xposnn.‘ at 
a time to vibrate. A continuous time record which the word can bo rc;ul i.** thus detor- 
may be obtained by a (pull attached to a mined. Arrangements with auditory Umiting 
prong of the fork and touching the cylinder, stimuli ho.ve also l»een used. 

In other forms, tlie recor<l is made by anulln’r (3) Turn Ikdaiitms of Diff*ynnt Senses. 
tuning-fork vibratiiig in ' sympathy.* j The n laiiou between siuuiltaneoua percep- 

The reaction-time apparatus includes also j tions of visual and ainlilorystimuli i.s measured 
the stinndiis rdeaser and the reaction key . ! hy the complication pendul urn. This con.sists 
For visual stimuli, sucli as light, ( olour.^, | of a disk wdth a scale, over which swings a 
letters, and words, a screen with an aperture ; pointer attachcrl to a pendulum, (.^oncealcd 
is attached to a pendulum; as the latter ; Ixdiiud the disk is a hell, which can he adjusted 
pAvings, the stimulus, behind it, i.s exposed Jor ! so a^- to boimd as tlu? })i)inier ])£\s.ses any given 
a time to aucw ; the instant this < Xjiosurt* | puint on the scale. ^J’he snbject notes the 
begins, the ehronoscope or cliiorj(»graph circuit ’j)0?nt at Avliicli the bell seems to sound; the 
is made. The two a])paratus are ctnnhined : rlirection and amount of error depLiida upon 
ill the pendulum chronoscope. Instead of a I certain conditions of attx^nl ion, See. 
pendulum, a lieavy’ falling screen with an | (4) Appreciation of Time, To meusnre the 

aperture may be used to expose the stimulus, least notictjahle diil’erence betweeii two periods 
tor sensatiojis of sound a bell or hammer is of ‘ empty ’ time, tlie time sense apparatus is 
struck, and this cxmtact completes the circtiit, ust;d. It consists of a disk with circular 
which start.ii the time apparatus. For sensa- scale. Vhree levers, Avhich project Jrom the 
tions of touch a blunt point is pressed against disk, may be placed at any points on the scale, 
the skin, and this movement completes the Another disk, Avith a single pointer, rotates 
circuit. over this, and the pointer strikes the three 

The most common form of reaction key is levers in turn, making an electric circiut, an<f* 
for the hand ; it is similar to a telegraphic causing a hell or liamrner to sound eacm time, 
key ; thorurcuit is broken (or made) by press- The position of the first two levers Indiig fixed, 
ing a knob at the end of a lever. For reacting the third is varied till the time between the 
with the vocal organs a lcv(?r is fastened to the second and third taps is just noticeably dif- 
jaAV oi' piessed against the teeth ; Avhen the j ferent from the time hetwe^en the first and 
tnouth is opened to speak a circuit is broken, second. The time-sense apparatus of Sebu* 
In another (Lihhey-Faldwin) form the mouth iimnn is described in Zeitsch, f, Psychdl.f 
is placed at the large end of a funnel ; a puff iv, 1 AT. 

of air is sent through the funnel, moving D. Apparatus for investigating the Intellect 
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tual FunGtions : ( i ) ^ ttmticn. If the a tt(‘nt ion 
be inaintaiufd at u maxirnuin, this niaximuiu 
will rxho and fall at intervals. The rate of 
fluctuation is measured for vision by means 
of tlie Masson disk. This is a white surface, 
along oi«‘ radius of whicli is a black line of 
unifonn I hick ness but broken into segments; 
when the disk is rotatcMl, the inner segments 
of the lino, being broader in proportion to the 
whole circumference than the outer segments, 
will give a darker grey. The breadth of the 
line such that four or five rings are always 
distingtiishahle with close attention ; the jing 
next hryoiid alternately appears and disap- 
pears ; the alternating intr-rvals are measfued 
by the ehrout'grapli. For liearing, the th king 
of a watch at the furthest audible distance is 
used, or the faint sound of sand dro[)ping con- 
iimiously on a metalUo surface; the ‘bu/zer* 
of an imluetion coil, electric forks, singing 
tubes, &c., have alsi» been used. For expei i- 
ments on disiraclion no special appjWMtus is 
required; ])ut the Sort o) distraction must be 
carefully chosen and certain condiiions ful- 
lilled. 

(2) Memon/. Ehhiughaus has measured 
the falling oil' in accuracy of nuunory trains 
and their lalt'ut force by means of nonsense 
syllahles. 1 laving ineinorized a serie.^ of those 
of given length after a ecTiaiu nuiuber of repe- 
titions, he observed the number of errors made 
ill repeating tlie serii‘> after the lapse of one 
day, two days, &c. The nuinhor of n*petition.s 
required to nd(*a.rn the series J‘urni.sljed a 
measure of the latent force of memory. 
Memory ol intensity and intensity-diflereucc 
has heoii mea.^ured in several of the sen.-es for 
si tori intervals. 1'lie ajipaiatus i.s the same 
as tliat u,si d for the tint sladd of inlensity- 
ilifl’eience. Memory of visual has been 
nn asured l»y means of a seiies of s(juares, 
circles, uv lines of nearly the same dimensions. 
One of tlieae, the standard, is shown and re- 
moved ; after an interval, another, of others. 
The falling off in accuracy is shown by the 
increase of the threshold value as the time is 
Jengthened. 

(3) Joiagwff. Seriptum’s apparatus for 
measuring the intensity of imagvs consists of 
a telescope tube, througli which the subject 
observes a screen of white ]>aper. The latter 
is iUuminuted, fainily in front and by a vari- 
able flame behind. The sulyect is asked to 
imagine threads like the crosa hairs of a ttde- 
scope on the white surface, and to describe 
their changes as the illumination is iucrea^^ed. 
On the back of the paper, unknown to him, 


is a real line, which ho finally secs and com- 
pares with his imagined lints. When they 
arc equal in intensity the inteij.sity of the real 
line furnishes a measure of the intensity of 
his visual imagination. 

E. Aj^pfirafus for Anthropometriml Mea^ 
surttneiits. Measurements of height, weight, 
diameter of chest, are made by direct 
means. The capacity of the lungs is measured 
by means (d* a spiromsta\ One form of hpiro- 
•Uuiter consists of an inverted jar resting in 
water and counterhahiiiced by weigirts. When 
air is blown tlirough a tube into this jar the 
latter is lift<‘d, the amount of air sent in being 
indicated on a scale. The subject lakes a full 
breath an<.l breathes out tljiough the tube. 
The diuumsions of the head are measured by 
meau^ of the cianiomele^. One form of this 
apparatus is the hatter's conformateur, which 
is set on the head and indicates the outline of 
tiie largest horizontal area of the lu-ad. The 
pujdWmfitfT is used to measure tlie diameter 
of the* pupil of the eye. The ophfhxdmo meter 
determines the curvature of the cornea. The 
dynamometer, colour-blindness tester, peri- 
mcler, (Jul ton's whistle, reaction time, and 
othei* apparatus do'seribed above are also 
em}»loyed in authropometrical tc 5 ^ts. (n.c.w.) 

JAttu ' iUure . ]^al>i -rat l ies, historical : Bat.d- 
WiN, i'sychology Past, and Preseiit, Psychol. 
Rev. (1894), i. 4, and Priucettm Ooutiib. to 
Pay clad., i. r; PnLABAUUE. Aunec* Psychol. 
(1894), i; Ih.NKT, i^\ch(d. lOxiiLb’. (1894, in- 
exact); Villa, Psioed.Coiiieiiip.( 1899). Descrip- 
tions of single laboratoriet* are : pAJ.nwiN, 
Lab. Univ, of 'L ronto, JScienco, O.S. (1892); 
Fi.ot'KNOY, Xotice sur Je Lab. rsychol. de 
Geneve ^1896); TjTr'UKNKU, as below (Cor- 
noll laboratoiy). In general; Titculneu, 
Mind, N.S., vii. 31 1 (with hibliogiapliy), 
and Amer, J. of I syehob. xi. 251 ; But coLA, 
Logge del tempo; ,MANXt.>VAM, Psicol. Fi.siol. ; 
l\KO^^^ Amer. d. of J\vchol. (1892), iv 
(Genriau laiis.), and Rep. of U. S. Comni'r. 
of Eiiuc. (1892) (labs, in U. S.) ; Blc'utkrew, 
Cong, de Zool. de 1S92 (1893), iii (lab. at 
Kiisan); Hknki, Rev. Pbilof:-. (1^93), xxxv. 
12 (GMinan labs.); SA?;i OKi), Amer. J. of 
Psychol. (1893), V (suggestions of equip- 
ment); Psychology iu American CoU(*ges and 
Universities (l)y vaiious raithors), Amer. J. 
of Psychol, (11S90), iii (2); De Vabignt, 
Rev. Seient. (189^^), 4th S., i. (lab. at ^Jiiiv. 
of Wise.); Stratton, Science. (1896), N.S., 
iv. (Leipzig lab.) ; Tokarsky, Zapiski Psicbol. 
Lab. (1896) i (Moscow lab.); BERiia.ON, 
Notice BUT I’Institut Psyebophysiolugique do 
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Paris (1897); Ca^slant, Le Lab. do Physiol, at Dourdan, he was cdncatod in Paris for the 
des Sensations de la Sorbonne (1897); Ya- law and admitted to the bar in 1665. 101684, 
gCHiDE, Kev. d. Rev. (1898), xxiv (Paris through the influence of Bussuet, ho became 

lab.); Jastbow, Official Catalogue of the tutor to the due de Bourbon in the house of 

Worlds Columbian Expofcitioi] (i893),Pt. XII Cunde, to which he remained attached until 
(psychological exhibit). • (j.m^^k.c.-h.c.w.) his death. Admitted to the Aciidemy in 
Ajjpiratus: see espednlly the reports (with 1693. 
discussions) of the Oi mmittee on 'tests of tlje Xtactantixis, Firmianns. Also called 
Ainer. lyvchul. Assroc,, Psychol. Kev., 1895!^., Lucius Caecilius, or Caelius. One of the 
and the topic Tksts (psychophysical); San- Church fathers, l)oru near the middle of 

rORi), Course in Exper. Psychol.; Wundt,' the 3rd century A. n., either in Italy or in 

Physiol. IVychol. (4II1 ed.); Mi'NSTKBnEKO, xVfrica. Studied rlu tor ic under Arhohius, and 
Psychol. Lab. of Harvard Univ. (1893); became distingnidied far his eloquence and 
H. C\ VVauken, rtit. ‘lleccrdiiig Appanitos ’ h arning. About 301 he was made* tnofessor 
(p.syc}iologiciil), in Johnson .s Uuivl. t’ye. (new of Latin eloqueiue in Niconsedia, became a 
ed.), Appendix (which has heon quoted, hy Cllli^ti»tl, and wrote in defence of tlie new 
}>ermi.<sioii, in this aiticle); S< uiVTi BE, The religion. C'alkd to Treves hy the Enipcror 
New Psychol.; Titc;ii»:.ner. Outline Psy- (’oi.staiitine as tutor of ids son (Tispus, he is 
chol.; Exper. IVycJiol., i. i. 2 (1901); Mind 8up|)osed to have died there about 330. See 
(as cited above), and Amec. d. of Psychol., .PatbI!>tic Phiuosophy (4). 

Jan., 1900; Annde l^ysehoh, csp. i. 460, 530, l^isses*faire | Er. ] : also used in (h rman; 
531,11.776, iii. 652 ff., iv, 245, 253, 303; ItaL iasftar /hre, /MJtiiar j^assar^^ "Let tilings 
innny paixoa in the Philos^. Stud., lif^ychol. take their own course.' 
llcv., Zeitifch. f. Psycho)., Amer.J. of Psychol., A maxim of practical economics, Ijased on 
Arch. f. Ophthah, Pfliiger’s Arch., Riv, Speriin. the ohsi rvatiou iliat the dangers from too 
di Ereniat., de.-evibe s})eciMl instiuininfs. nmcii government interference are greater 
Pathological appl ances and their use are de- tlian those irom too little govei nmont iider- 
sciibed by Murselm, Soinej. malat. ment. fereiice. SometimeB, hut error * oinly, made 
(1895-8). Sec also the catalogues of the vuriou.^ the basis of a theory ot commercial ethics, 
instrument dealers: Venlin, Kdnig, Appunn, This phrase was apfiaiently first used hy 
Iiothe, Ziinmermann, Pctzold, Camhridge the Marquis d’Aigcuson in an anonymous 
Scientific Instrument Oonipaiiy, Queen, Biddle, letter to the t/oumal Jico'nomiyue in 1751. It 
Meyjo\vi<z,Chic:igo Lsib. Supply Columbia, is leB> correctly attributed to de Coun.ay. 
>’a)e, and Clark Universities I\v(:ljol<;gicHl Literature: Oncken, Lie Maxiine laisKiz- 
Instrument Makeis. (E.b.t.-ii t fairc (1886). (a.t.h.) 

Ijabour j Lat. lahor] '. (ier. ArUit; Er. 1 lalling j Lai. Or. MiXflc, to speak j : 
travail; I tal. /«roro. Efl'ort directed towards ; Oer. J.Men, ISlamvicln (i^tanunering) ; Er. 
a more or less reiurde i coi.omie < ml. ; UdbntirVitut ; itah balbuzie^ balbeU^-menlo. 

The coi.scious st piiration of the end from A defect in jaecision of articulation such as 
the means is essential to the idea of labour. ; chaiattciLts tire speoolr of chiiilbootb 

The first labour of im]x>rtarice under the I It becomes a ilLsorder if it lail-^ to disapjK'ar 
litniia of this definition arose from th<* system : in due iiim^ with education, as is fnajuently 
of slavery. For this hihouc the motive was i the case with backward and defective children, 
fear. AVith tlie progress of email cipai ion re- . SiieciHc^'lalling may ap|.)ear as a ditliculty in 
ward takes the place of coinj/uhion ne a pronouncing accurately single sounds or 
ttimiduB. groups of sounds, and may thus characterize 

It is a mooted question whether all laljour individual.^, classes, or races, ('f, 
involves paiVi. The* presumption gcneially is See abo Anabtiiria, and Speech a/^d its 
that it does; for if there isafutuic happines?* Defects. (J.J.) 

to be attained, men will generally contiiiue to LaJlo- (Gr, to speak] : Ocr. Lal<h; 

work for it until stoi)ped by a present dis- Fr. lalu- i Ital. lal(h. The term lalo- (uj^ed in 
comfoit, w^hich counterbalances the antxcipa- combination) indicates the articulatory factor 
tion Of future good as a p^CKsent motive. ]-ut of hpocch, as distinguished Irom the iuteL 
there would appear to be exceptions to this lectual factor on the one hand* end the 
rule, i. e. countei balancing motives not pix)- association factor on the otherr 
periy classed as pains. (a.t.h.) In general, disturbances in speecE uiteranco 

La Bmyere, Jean de« (1639-96.) r>orn woqld thus be lalopathies; in the formation 
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of thouglitB preliminary to speecli, logopa- 
thies; aud in the associative bonds between 
thought and speech, aphasias or dysphasias 
(see Logo-, and Spbegh and its Defects). 
Stuttering and stanuneriiig are common 
forms rf lalopatliy. Likewise laloplegia has 
been used to indicate a paralysis ali'ecting 
speech utterance. ^ 

Xiaiuarckf Jean-Baptii^e Pierre An* 
toine de Monet, Clievalier de. (1744- 
1829.) A well-known French naturalist. Ile^ 
was the elovejith child, and intended for the 
Jesuits. Deserting 'tlieni ior the arniy, ho 
was very soon named to a liei(tei:aiicy. An 
accident distpialilied him for service, and he 
AVfcnt to Paris to study medicine. Id 1781—2 
Bulfon obtaiin‘d for him aa appointjnent as 
hot uni st to the king, and he tra v eiled 
extensively in Europe. In 1788 he re- 
ceive<l a botiinieal appointment in the 
Jarilin des Plantes, Paris, and in 1793 
oUVrod a chair in zoology. Stiiclvcri soon 
afterwards w'ith blindness, ho <IkI ]iot cea e to 
liihour, aud between 1815 and 1822 puhlislud 
his uTiatt^t zoological work. The devotion 
of his 1ixn)ily, and particularly of his el‘’.e>t 
dauglit<T, rt deemed these later years (or! 
science. Seo Lamaui kism, and Ueiujuty. 

Lamarckisni 01 Lamarckranism ; (h r. 
Lauuircl: isdte Lehre . ; Er. Latnarddmie ; Itai. 
Lamarddsvio, (i) The doctrine that use and 
di.suse, hroa<ily considered, are the main deter- 
minants of a<laptation8 of structure in animal 
species, (2) Tlie vie^v that spocitic modifica- 
tions or ‘jicijuircd characters’ ol individuals 
are inherited by their otlsi riiig is also called 
Lamarckism, Lamarckian lidievitance, or 
E eo-LiiJiiarcki.sm. C/f. OnxiiocKN i: sjs. 

(1) 'J’his doctrine was summarized l»y La- 
marck in ills ‘ Third’ and ‘Fourth l4aw8,’ 
which are:»(M) The development ot organs 
and their power of action are constantly 
detei mined by the use of these organs; (h) 
All that has been acquired, begun, or changed 
in tho structure of individuals duriiig the 
course of their life i.s pre.^erved in ro- 
^u'oduction and transmitted to tlie riew in- 
ti Ividuals which spring from those which Imvc 
experienced the change^.’ More generally he 
elsewhere says, ‘ The gains or losse-s of organic I 
development, due fo use or disuse, are 
transmiitetl to oflVpring/ 

(2) It is DOW generally admitted that use 
and disuse, together with the direct eflfects of 
environing forces, may detcrinlne moilitka- 
tiouB of structure in tho course of individual 
life; but many zoologists contend that such 


motlificatioiis are not inherited, and are 
therefore inoperative in thti evolution of 
species. The latter therefore reject the 
essentially Lamarck ian doctrine of the trans- 
mission of the-eilV*cts of use and disuse. On 
the other hand, *Lfimarckian inheritance is 
often emphasized in opposition to natural 
selection. Hyatt and (,‘opo in America, 
Eimer in (Jt-rmany, Cunningham aud Henslow 
in England, Caiic.stiiiii and Cattaneo in 
‘support the views of Lamarck. The trend 
i»f opinion in tiie last decade lias betu dis- 
! tinctly against the Lamarckian view. Cf. 

I Hekkdity. 

The Tjamarckian or Orthogenesis theory of 
evolution may be illustrated by tlic diagram 
given below ; it is sulliciently described l>y 
its lettering. It may lie compiled with the 
auaiogoLs diagrams given umicr NATnaAL 
Selection and OaTaurLASY. 


i: 



LT/, line of evolution, I, a, &c., ^ucccj^five gonera- 
tituH by physical hereiiity. e\ &o., coir^tiiital 

omiowmerit. f», aci.pdred motliJicatious. 'The 

wiodiHc.'viion of one geuemtion is to the endow- 

mont of tho next (ljKje-lKHi:BlTAN4 B (q. v.)). 

LHerature: L.vmarok, Philos. Zooh (1809), 
ami Hist. Nat. (1816-22). See also nndor Evo- 
lution. ArQUini D CuAiiACTEas, Hebkdity, 

and N ATURAL SkLKCTION. (J.M.IL, ) 

liambertv Johann Heinrich. (1728- 
77 .) Bom in Idsasa. He travelled as tutor 
to two young Swiss noblemen. In 1764 he 
went to Berlin and w’as made member of 
the A^^ademy of Scienci^,s Jiy Frrdt^ick IL lie 
wrote in mathematics, natural science, and 
metapliysics. 

La Mettrie, Julien Offray de^ (i^709'* 

51.) Horn at St. Malo, Brittany. Kiy- 
fcician in the army of the duke of Grainont, 
he was (liirchargeiU because one of hi> fiubli- 
catioDs was materialistic and atheistic. He 
was also compi lled to leave France in 1746* 
laud rejKiired to Holland, but was exjjelled 
Frederick II invited him to Berlin, 


again, 
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and he aocepted, I jving in close intimacy with 
the emperor until his death. 

Lancaster and Lancastrian System : 
see anb Lanoabtkb (Monitorial 

System). 

Land, Land Value [AS? la^id, land]: Ger. 
Land, Land- (or Loibn-) Werfk; hr. terre, 
valeur de la terre] Ital. terra, vahre della 
terra. The original and indestructible powers 
of the soil ; the price w-hich is i)aid lor the 
right to use those powers. • 

The separation of land from capital has 
been found impossible in practice anti difficult 
in theory. The value of a piece of real est.itc 
is attributed to land rather than to capital 
(i) so far as it is due to location rather than 
to improveme nts (original ijowers), (2) 50 far 
as it can be used reeurrently rather^ than 
used up (indestructible f>o\verfi). 

We can tietorniine the original value of 
caj^ital directly, and then estimate tlie return 
at the market rate of interest. Deducting 
this intere.st from the total net incoim^of the 
proi>erty, the remainder is economic rent ; 
from which we ilcduce the land value by 
applying a rale of capitalization, which is the 
inverse of the rate of intlTest. \ 

Literature-, Okokge, .P rogiesB and Poverty; j 
Wai.kfb, Land and its Rent ; LoriA, Aiialisi ! 
della pioprieta cnpitullsia (1889). (A.T.li.) | 

Land Tennre ; see TiiNUitE. 

Lange, Priedricli Albert. (1828-75.) 
Educated at Zurich and JJoim. Teacher in 
the gjnnnasium at KJiin, Fri vat -docent at 
Bonn and tlien at Zuricli, professor of philo- 
sophy at Marburg, where he died. His 
Hisiory of Matenalimi is his greatest work. 

Language [Lat. Imyva, tongue] : Gcr. 
Sjyrache ; Pr. langaye ; Itak lirHjuaggio. 
Language is the communication of thought 
through speech-sounds. The expresshm of 
thoiiglit through signs, as in tlie sy.’stein of 
communication employed among deaf-mutes, 
is Imsed in general upon the wiitlen form ol 
vocal speech ; and the systems of communica- 
tion by gesture, common among roving, un* 
civilizt*d tribes, and serving to supplement or 
replace language, arfi not included und(*r the 
head of language proper, inasmuch as they 
involve fgw of the problems of speccli-psycbo- 
logy and speei'h-history. Of. 8 i»ekcu Func- 
tion, and SrEKCH and its Defects. 

La*)guoge cannot lx* defined as merely the 
expression of thouglit, for its character and 
history are determined quite as much by the! 
consideiation of intelligibility as by that of 
expi’ession. The impulse to expression is 
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individual, but the function of speech is social. 
The form which individual expression shwH 
take is determined in the main by what the 
hearer can uiiderstand. As the hearer ou 
different occasions listcuis to different speakei*s, 
and in turn addresses different heesrers, the 
nece.^sities of general intelligibility and com- 
mon currency make speech a community 
possession, and ^lienee a social, and not an 
individual, product. As tradition fixes its 
validity practically beyond the conscious power 
of the individual to make or change, it is 
historically detenninecl, and ranks as a socio- 
historical institution. 

The normal individual is born wdth the 
faculty (#f speech, hut not with its endowment. 
If he is deaf, he will be in consequence dumb. 
Born (»f a certain race or tribe or nation, he 
inherits nothing of the speech-characteristics 
or the speech-matenals of either. An English 
child born and brought up in the exclusive 
environment of the Chinese language will 
speak that language without a trace of his 
English parentage in tone or idiom. A\Tiat 
we call the Scotch accent and the Ij i^li l)rogue 
are not due to any peculiarity in the form or 
j texture of the siKM cli-oigans in the* individual 
speaker, hut to the intiaenecs which governed 
his early imitative reception of language. He 
speaks as he laaird. Language is tlnu’clbre, 
ill its dihliuctive character, ]mi'ely socio- 
historical, himI not- racial or physical. The 
individual receives his language as he does in 
general the manners ajid customs of the society 
about him, not as lie does the colour of his 
hair or the tint of his skin. 

The proce ss by which the cliilrl cornea into 
possession of lanuuage is a proces.s of accommo- 
dation to its environment. The first vague 
articulations of tlie infant treat the organs of 
speech as a new-found toy. Tiiyy fire luindy 
in.strumcjits for tlie production of intm’esting 
noises. Gi adually, throngli continued n>o and 
practiced the little individual gaius control of 
the various parts of the mechanism. Soon it 
begins to imitate crudely the speech-sounds 
it hears in its environment ,* then it begiu^ 
to note the coimection those sounds ^ave in 
usage with objects end qualitic>.s. Therewith 
it starts on its career as a language-user. 
The beginning of this career is marked by the 
acceptance of .speech as a social instrument, and 
by a self-adjustment therein involved in a 
traditional social order. During the second 
year of the child's life the acquisition of new 
words as speech-signs advauces rapidly, but 
always subject to the limitatious arising from 
18 * 
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incoijttplotfi control of the incchanism of ai'ticu- 
latioii, incomplete regiistration of the content 
of hearing, or incomplete co-ordination of 
hearing and reproduction in speaking. See 
SivKKCH AND ITS Dem cts. At any period 
in the d^vol^ pnieiit of tlie cliild’s control of 
the linguistic a])panitus it will bo noticed 
that the same sound or combination of sounds 
is alike treated in diPTcrent words. A child 
who Bays ptk for ‘sjK'ak' will say poon for 
‘ spoon/ &c., or who says jnmny for ‘ funny ’ 
will say 2)o6t for ‘■'foot/ 'J'he following words 
taken (forn the usage*>f a child of twenty-five 
months illustrate this regularity iu the ticat- 
nieiit of sounds and groups of sounds ; the 
words are given in simphi jilionetic writing: 
pty ‘ fisli ’ ; pool, ‘ fi>ot ' ; ‘ figs ' ; pal. 

‘lire ’ ; 'pol \ ‘ fall ' : ^> 7 , ' please ' ; hatt^ ' lieuist? * ; 

*ki.ss’; Uin, ‘In g.s’; bo^ ‘box’; 

‘ lish ' ; bed, * bread * ; ‘ oatmeal * ; ko, 

‘ cross,' also * clotb ’ ; pa, ‘ fast ’ : de^ ‘ dicsa *; 
hffk, ‘ l»laek ’ ; dvm, ‘ druni ’ ; ])iu, ^pink ’ ; 
ihh ‘ ebange ' ; tUb, ‘ sea-sbore *; tbyl, * sugar ’ ; 

' chair ’ ; kbjHf ‘ collVe.’ All tins shows that 
the ac(juisition ol sjKMch does nut proceed as tile 
ba]»lia'/ard acquirement of inilividual words, 
'.riic inconipletom ss of cojjtro] is jjoI a matter 
ol iin'ojnplote articr.lation alone; if is incom- 
plcleness in the control of tlie linguistic 
faculty UH a whole. It is a signilicaut fact 
that the unif» rmilii's observed are valid only 
for a siiigb* individual. DillVient cbildnai 
d i ffe I- g re; 1 1 ly i n I li< ‘ i r pr< )g i css I o wa rd s comp] ei e 
ma story of speecb, but each has its* own laws 
of iiniforinity wilbiii tlie compass of its own 
vocabulary. 

In any inquiry concerning the altitude of 
tlio individual Iowa i ds }ji.s language, it is 
necessury to make rigid discrimination between 
what we may call the naive attitude and th;it 
which is jdVqcted by rollection, i. e. by the 
more or less thorough review and comparison 
of the materials contained in the language, 
or by insi ruction based upon sucli Review, 
each as is given by grammars, dictionaries, 
and teacliera. The reflective attitude sue- 
<5(>eds iu partially isolating language from 
its thoiight -stimulus, and oKsei ving it as an 
objective phenomenon. The naive attitude 
receives it as it conies in full and undis- 
turbed association with its content. , 

The naive attitude is characteiizcd by a 
consciousness that language and contt nt, name 
and thing, belong to each other absolutely ; 

' a IS here, and in following, a symbol for open o in 
not ; 6 for clohe o iu note; « for open e, as in hack ; e 
for cloB6 e, as in paiu ; 9 for tlie ‘ obaewre ’ vowel.. 


or rather by an absence of any consciousness 
to the contrary. Tlie thing i.s unthinkable 
without li name. If the name be unknown, it 
is an unfortunate accident, lor surely tbeie 
is a mime, and .to know it gives power and 
control. It is indicative of Jeliovab's power 
that be ^ tellcth the number of the stars, and 
calleth tte?m all by name’ (Pe. cxivii. 4). The 
name is not a mere convenient tag, but is 
a form of tlie thing itself, A cb.inge of name 
^ivolves a change of character, and vice vtrsa ; 
thus, in the case of proper names, 8aiil to 
Paul, Jacob to Lsrael. A thing lias one native, 
inherent name, and that name betrays its 
nature. ‘ The sw ine is rightly so mimed/ 
.-ay.s tlie old proverb; and the true attitude 
of tlic eon of iiiiturc towards languago is 
revealed in tlio naive reiqark of the peasant; 
^T1 lat the astronomers can tell bow' far off 
the stars are, and bow they move, that I can 
understand; but bow in the world ran they 
over got at their names?* Cf. Tolle, JHe 
dciikt d^s Volk uber die Sprache ? (i88q ). 

So pru found is the naive seiifie for the 
natural connection of words witli the things 
they denote, that one's own language in 
comparison \iit!i stranger longues is regarded 
as the standard from w'Ijicb the otliors have 
«h*[)arted. Tlie souiul of conversation in a 
b.rcign language excites compassionate mirth, 
lor. ibrsootb, it is a pitiful ]^tTV<'rsioii of ilic 
one slandard speech. If a foreigner cannot 
understand you, instinct suggests louder 
enunciation. 1 >earness is ilie naUiral explana- 
tion of liis fadure to uii(b rstaiid. IVt judice 
j agidnsl <li;deet and lu ogue is one of the 
hardest snakes for reason to .stni ngle. Stranger 
w^ird.s are bdt to be approxiniations to our 
own. Cleaning is read into them, or they are 
iwrectod to onr sta.iidar<l. The naiN'o inter- 
pietatiun of IVeiicb trordiapice (liiit. -sjjicere) 
is betrayed in the telltale 01 tbograpliy-- />/ece. 
Gk. yXvKvpiuCa, ‘sweetroot/ becomes Uqniritia 
by virtue of Uqneo ! 

The linguistic vseiise ‘abhors the vacuum of 
a meaningless won].' It refuses to treat 
mimes as tag.s. It insists that names contain 
a clue to the chaiacler ol the thing. Hence 
aiise the legions of folk-eiyinologics involving 
perversion of native word.s— for 
courtpln ttter, adi fdi for asjihtdt, and the like. 
Cut sulitler and far more intidious are the 
cases whei’c meanings creep into the efnpty 
shells wdtlioui chungiug the outward shape of 
the shells, and betra}’^ their jircsence only 
incidentally. Thus sh plifter is very commonly 
associated in tlmuglit with liftf though its 
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latter component ia connected with Greek 
xXtTTTeiy, ‘ to steal ' ; bric-a-brac conveys to 
many minds the notion of fragments ; jrtefacCy 
despite Lat. praefatium, is likely to shape its 
use according to a false suggestion of face: 
duel (0. Lat. dudlum = hr.llum) has indeed 
changi'd its value in deference to the intrud- 
ing idea of duo^ just as par- in pttrhuil has 
sinfted from the value ‘ very * (Lat, per-) 
under the misleading influence of imrt; 
hostler (^f. hostel, hOtd) has certainly suffered 
from association with ht)rsG\ miniature, a 
derivative of minium, ‘ red lead,’ has come to 
involve the suggestion of smallness through 
influence of minimus. These lew illiistiii-i 
tione represent a widespread inllin nee of 
tremendous power which is confinually at 
wmk honey-combing, undermining, reshaping 
the whole fabric and structure of language. 

Closely akin to this first ohaiacteristic of 
the naive attitude towards language is a second, 
wluoh is indeed scarcelymore than its corollary. 
Words are regarded not only as native 
and inherently proper n.ames of tilings, but in 
their relations to other words niaiiitain a form 
which sets forth their relation in value. Form 
and coutent are believed to couj^ort naturally 
togetlier. Tliis naive belief manlIVsts itself 
in the incessant pressure tow-ards endowing 
like content with like exprt-ssion. It may be 
the content which yields, a? in the ca^^es we 
have already cited, e, g, parboil and duel, or 
it may be the foriju It iiiatterb little from 
which side the impulse comes; the goal of 
the tendency is one — to give like content like 
expression. 

The phenomena of cliange commonly classed 
under ti»e head of tiie action of analogy belong 
to tlie a<ljastment of form to content. Tlie 
child who changes know, knew to know, 
kaowed, after the analogy of love, loved, or 
think, thmufht to thiji/cy thunk, after the 
analogy of dug, sung, is frankly following 
a tendency which the maturt^r man resists, 
only because the traditional irregulHrity is 
more firmly impressed upon him by usage; but 
the way oj? the child is tlie way the current 
sweeps. 

Among the phenomena of analogy are to be 
noted causes where (i) words diverse in form 
are brought into association by likeness of 
signification; Such words appearing together 
ou the level of consciousticss in response to 
an idea may iK^corne confused, and a case of 
‘telescoping’ result; thus exactly and pre^ 
cisdg may yield prezaeklg: similar are with- 
slmin, begincemmi. 


appear phenomena like Greek rU itoOry 4^ 
‘That's, the liook of which I was telling you 
about,' &c. ( 2 ) Words diverse in form are 

associated by affijiity of signification, i, e. by 
sharing some like category of idea, and through 
this asBociatiou a change of form results 
intended to mark the like i-ategory of idea 
wdlli a like body of form. Thus Latin *olls 
(cf. olim) hecoraes ille after the <inalogy of 
iste, ipse. February become, s Febyuary after 
the aiiah)gy of Jamwru, Female displaces 
*femel after the anah gy of mole. 

Most notable under iliis liead is the drift 
towards the adoption of like furiclhni signs, as 
for the expres,vioii of like moods, tenses, c ases, 
&c. 'l^hus on tlie analogy of Lat. trihui, 
trilmtus. Sic,, habu^i, habitus become habni, 
^hahutus, as shown in the Italian avuto, Fr. 
eu\ and dehui, debitus hecoino dehui. "^debutus 
(Fr. dur), See. Lat. esse yields to the more 
fiimiliar type of regere and becomes *esserey as 
shown m Fr, Ure. 

The same general tendency wdncli causes 
like cases of different nouns to take the same 
endings forcMis different cases of the same 
nouns to use the same stem. It is a tendency 
I to express like by like. Tims Lat. honos, 
hmoris, &c., become honor, honoris. Fng, 
cloths as plural of chdh displaces the phoneti- 
cally consistent cldhes, which JioweviT sur- 
vives III the isolation of a special significance. 
Vulg. Eng. ikrelle for treble througti iniluenco 
of three belong.^ under this head. 

The creation of the new form in the interest 
of completer system does not of uecetsity 
involve tJie entire abandonment of the old. 
Such older forms surviving through attach- 
ment to some peculiar signification or peculiar 
use, or through relegation to another graru- 
inatical category, are know^u as ‘isolated’ 
forum, and are of tins higl\/st Bcieniifit; 
importance as furnisluiig a clue to the stntus 
anterior to the levelling. Thus Fr. dd repre- 
sents Lat in ^dehiltus, but the older debitus, 
dehita survives iii dette, being rescued by its 
employment as a noun. Lat. pondus, -eris, is 
a neuter, but its eurlittr condition as a noiiji 
of the nmsc. o-dcclension is betrayed by the 
adverb poivh. Despite pennies the older 
plural pence survives through its peculiar 
use; HO brethren versus brothers; ci. elder 
versus older. 

The process of levelling and systematizing 
in language is continualiy producing a super- 
fluity of forma. The new and the old are in 


In the field of syntax 


perpetual struggle. Soxnetitnos the old 
va^ls through force of tradition ; and this 
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occurs most commonly in the case of the most ing that itPi» an ablireviation. In a similar 
used words, which show, in consequence, the way the word victuals has iw'ejj demeaned in 
gn^utest ■ irregularity’ of inflection. The the eyes of linguistic biste hy the notion that 
'regular Ms in general modern, the irregular its pnmuneiaiion vittles is a perversion; yet 
antique. Sometimes the new prevails, dis- viUles is the correct historical representative 
placing the old; sometimes the new asserts of IMiddle English just as battles is 
its place in the system, leaving the old in the of baUaiUes. It is the rococo ortlmgraphy 
isolation of a special use. Language fre- victuals which has been the word’s unduing. 
quently avails itself of the superfluity of form The liistcfrically correci pronunciation of arc^tc 
to acquire the means of diflferentiutiiig signifl- is artie, which was imiecMl the Old French 
cation and use. It does not create the super- and Middle Englisli form, but llie elegant 
fluity for the sake of the diffcrentiiitioii. ?][)e]ling, remodelled after the Gieek, has in 

To return now to our inquiry concerning recent yeiirsi started up a bastard pronuucia- 
the naive attitude ofr the individual toward lion arktik, which with its. appearance of 
hia language, we may not(5 as a third main genuineness is dispossessing the true heir; so 
character i/aiioii that the value and power of hfunant, the correct pronunciation of lietJir- 
words and expiessioiis is not deh-nnined by tenant^ is in America shrinking before luie^ 
any corisiderution of their Listorj' or etymology, nant. The purism which attempts to separate 
nor by any tliorough or conscious review of the woj-d (fon7-?/cni into and yow 

their variouB uses suoli as dictionaries sum- is utterly false to Id.-torical phonology; ytm 
rnarize in * deJinitions,' hut by a direct and is an enclitic, and -/y- yields ch (#5), as in 
nnconst iously formulated feeling for their orchard Irorn orfyard. The sentiineut, s-o far 
chanicler derived trom expeiicnce c7f tlieir as it exists, against the pronunciation dontdUy 
use in the various ashOciiitioiiB of sp ecli. ^(nature), &c., appears to have l>een 

One wlu) could not possihly define the vliffer- awakcne<l by tlie false humour of dontchoo 
ence between big and great might use them and natchor. It is doubtful, however, if so 
correctly. Words carry w ith them an atmo- falsely conceived a sentiment will make itself 
sphere derived from association in use which in tljis case a permanent position in taste, 

gives Ibein a clnoacler. Koiras like doth. Etymologies, furtheririore, as they can only 

hath, vdsts thou, have now a statidy effect, not sln)W by what processes a word reaches a 

from unything inlurent in this form, hut pie.sent (»r any given stadium (>f use, can 

because of tl»eir association with Holy Writ, never he pioperly employed to fetter or direct 
the liturgy, and prayer. "When first used in the application and use of a word of established 
the translation of tlie Bilde they were common position in a language. 

words and carried no such effect. The judg- Finally, it may he said of the naive attitude 
ment.s of taste in language and style are towards language that it is not the attitude of 
generally based upon this ieeliiig conciming the critic, hut tliat of good faith. It presumes 
tlie character of words ratljor than xiy^on any tliat the speakers language will fit and ex* 
ralinual criteria which etymology or scientific press his thought. It does not expect errors, 
grammar can supply, or seek for tlnmi, and the reason of this is 

The standards of 'correctness' in laiiguagt; that language is not commcmly difterentiated 
mtist also he, ultimately based upon this feel- frt»m its C(»ntent or rendoicd an olqoct of 
ing, so far as they are really trustworthy, attention in itself. The pun is man's first 
TJie canons of the purists have often liowover tottering venture out upon the way of diffo 
been found, when put to the te^t, to ivfy upon rentiaiion. 

superficially conceived criteria; for imtance, The folk-mind accepts the speaker's language 
the pronoun *em in go and get 'em would as he means it, so far as it cun divine what 
probably be condemned as involving careless that meaning is. Hence it is that language 
and la?% pronunciation of them» Tiiis however is full of express’ions winch the logical sense 
is not the fact; m is not histoiicaUy an of the critic discerns to be illogical, but which 
ahlu'cvialioii of them, but an iinh peiulcnt the natural man accepts in unhesita'^ing good 
pronoun, and the apostrophe is mis^oading. faith. It is the logician who discerns that 
If it be true that good tiisto condemim the use ‘two negatives equal an aflirmative ’ ; the 
of em, then the canon can be based on that iolk-uiind knows l)ctter, and usually Eecog- 
observed fact, and not on the false historic;)! iiizes in the double negative only a twofold 
statement. The feeling against e»n, at least negation. The grammar wdiich undertakes to 
in dignified speech, is probably due to a t'eel- be applied logic is false to language and an 
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abuse of nature. Standards of ‘^correct ness * 
which are based* upon logical determinations 
are avtific ial and perversi ve. It is u navoidable, 
in fact it is desirable, that systematic effort 
should be mode in the interest of establishing 
a common and tvcU authetiticated medium of 
intercourse between the clialectally diverse 
commnnitios of a nation; but such an effort 
must consult the lingiiintic conscioufenesB, the 
current usage, and the historical conditions, 
rather than tlur categories of logic. 

Language is primarily and originally 
matter of sounds and not of writijjg. The 
idea of connniiting language to record is ai» 
afterthought. Tlie first primitive writing was 
a record of things laflier than of language. 
Writing based on pictures of tlu' things 
denoted by words is called ideogr 9 j)luc. The 
transition to language-writing begin&twiicn 
the value of an ideogram is extended to 
include homonyms; thus, as if the ideogram 
of mail (armour) were used to denote also 
Tnail (post) and male. The next step in the 
development of phonetic writing ia talccn 
when the symbol af^sociatos itself with a body 
of sounds wliich may be used merely us a 
syllable; thus, to continue our fictitious 
illustration, as if our syrnhol were used for 
the first three sounds of wiaZevolent, or even 
for 7na. The final step is taken when by the 
use of vowel signs (cf. the Hohrew vowel 
points) the various syllables of like consonant 
ai-e diflcreiitiated ; e. g. wa, me, mi, mo, mu; 
80 as to provide at least au approximate 
denotation of separate sounds. 

Though in general it may bo said that 
writing assumes to be no more than a record 
of spoken language, and that remliug should 
proTierly l>e, as indeed in the eai licr jdjases of 
literary civilization it always was, a viva voce 
reproduction of the iangnnge suggested by the 
written synilads, yet with the wide extension 
of the habit of reading and the consequent 
development of the paradoxical usage of 
'reading to one's self/ the written form comes 
to have a validity of its own, and may in its 
turn exercise an influence upon tlio spoken 
language, K not dictate to it; thus words, 
especiaily unusual words and foreign names, 
are pronounced 'as they are spelled' ; cf. the 
AmericMK, proiuDieiation of almonds wliich 
re-establishes the I, of traits (Eng. trH), of 
Berwick (l^ng. Berrik), 

Orthograpiiy as a conventionalized form of 
writing has the advantage of rising above the 
irregularities of dialect and the historical 
changes of sounds, and binding together the 


forces and expressions of a civilization in 
defiance of time on th« one hand and of space 
as expressed in provincial boundaries aiid 
dialect, on the other, A language which is to 
be the unifying force of a nation must be 
garbed iii an orthography. Phonetic spelling, 
great as its advantages in restoring t4he spoken 
form to its primacy, and lessening the diffi- 
culty of learning to read, would, for instance 
in the case of Ejiglish, make the fanguage of 
Shakespeare and the English Bible an antique, 
almost a foreign, speech, and scatter the pre- 
sent unitary English of literature into a score 
of diverse idioms. Enj^lish orthograpliy, as 
to a greater or less extent all ortliographies, 
involves a mass of quaint errors, pedantries, 
and vahi embellishments, which it may W'cll 
be the task of prudent reform to eliminate; 
e. g. foreign and sot^ereign seem to have their 
g from rni^n, cf. Middle English foreiue, 
soverain; island has its s from inmla; de- 
light (.M, E. delit) its gh from analogy with 
right, lifjhty &c. ; science its c from Lat. scieniia, 
and sce7U (Lat. sentto) lias followed it ; scis- 
sors (M. E. sisonrcii) 1ms been misguided by 
Lat. scindcre ; could (older coude) by would 
and shotdd, S:c, Still the fundamental idea 
of an ortljograpliy is correct. The literary 
language as the bond of a civiUzation and the 
voiec of a nation must be regarded first as 
a vmtten language, though it must not, if it 
is to remain vital, relax its connection with 
spet‘eh. 

In passing from generation to generation a 
language iiiideigoc.s gradual change in the 
.stock of its words, in the nieauings whicli tlicy 
hoar, in the sounds which compose tlioin. 
The invoKtigalion of the processes by wddcli 
tins cliange takes place is the task of the 
historical giaiiiiuar. While descriptive gram- 
mar arranges the facts of language according 
to the form and relation which 4;hey pres-eiit 
in actual use, lilstorical grammar deals with 
tliem 'dM sLanding in a line of iiiHtorical 
devidopTuent. Among the phenomena of 
language it is tln^ sounds which liave sub- 
mitted to the most sj'stcmatic treatment and 
discovered in their changes the clearest accep* 
tance of laws. The (lei)artinent of liktoricul 
grammar dealing with the history of Bound- 
changes is Called his^torical phonology. 

The most interest ing problem of jihonology 
concerns the nature of the so-called phonetic 
laws. It has been zioted that a Bound-change 
occurring in a given word at a given period 
in a given speech-community is prone to 
manifest itself in all the other words of the 
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laiigua^e which contairi the same sound under 
like environment ; thus, for illustration, the 
pi’imitive Indo-European of, which appears in 
Gothic as af, changes in High German to «f, 
in Old English to a, which becomes in Mod. 
Eng, o, thus ^ 


Goth.* 

Ger. 

0. Eng. 

Mod. Eng. 

bairns 

heim 

ham 

home 

aiths 

eid 

dth 

oath 

hlaifs 

laib 

hldf 

loaf 

atns 

sin 

an 

one 

dails 

■ ihe.il. 

dal 

dole 

tmit 

weiss 

^ u'dt 

wot 

twai 

zian 

tied 

two 

hails 

heil 

kal 

vdiole 


This uniforiuity manife.sting itself in' distinct 
words apparently S‘‘parated from nnitiial 
influences is njiiuially n subject of wonder. 
The main proldein is this: what bond unites 
the like sounds in these different words, that 
should compel them to like clian^el It 
cuniiot he said that any satisfactory stdut ion 
has thus far been found. A view which has 
been widely held ami ably defended during 
the past two decades is that which is must 
deal ly h: tat ed in Paul’s PrincipiendtrlSprach- 
gitirliichfe, Tljis t reds the change as a gra»lual 
shilling of the souiuPiinage, made up of ini- 
j>rest'ioiiB hotli upon the ear and upon the 
apparatus <d' souml-riquoduction. Tiiis iinaue 
is eominon for all the oecuireiices of the 
sound in whatever words, and couunon to the 
mass of speakers in a spoocfa-comimiiiity by 
reason of like i'Xperienees and like demand 
for intolliudbiliiy. It is the resultant of 


facts of laViguage lead us to the belief that 
fur a certain period, both in the usage of a 
community and of the individual speaker, 
ham and hom existed as variants of one word ; 
d was felt to he one way of reproducing tlie 
sonnd-irniigc a,* and hence an occasional ston 
iniglit a[>poar beside i^tdn, &c. TJiose of us 
wlio as children pronounced 7W^6?«?/as Tuzde^ 
and myf as nu, are aware of a like impulse, 
when iDiderllie influence of standard English 
we substitute TyOT.de aiid nyUy and tlieu 
tlirougb a false leeling for yic as oa ju-oper 
variant for t2 extend llie new pronunciation 
to juake dyu and (yu out of do and tu-o. 
Betwi'cn //om and stdn there is indeed no 
bridge, but between the ct)nfiision of Adm: 
hrm thf*i‘c is a bridge to stdn\ stln wnA (jdt\ 
got. The coTupflling powe r vv hich then carries 
the naw into every reces:i of the vocabulary is 
the feeling t]>at wdicn d rises to claim the 
pl.u e of d it is the new'er and b* tter. Only 
in case that feeling becon»es fully t^stablished 
docs the ‘ law ' assert itself; most innovations 
die, tiarottled of their own nninlelligibility. 
The tie then wliich binds together the like 
sounds in different words remains the sound- 
image, but tlie mea^s by which the new in 
one word reaches to the old in another is the 
persisting old of the former. 

For a full ap[>reeiation of the extetit to 
which the sound* laws produce uniformity we 
must eUnnnate certain elemcntB of confusion 
and abernition ; thus: — 

(i) We must not be misled by sptdiing; 
we say, e. g , rnusnty but in defet ence to rnu^t 
write rnushit] we say cuhbud. but write cup- 


inimlK*i’less ( xju riences, and gradually shifts | ; wo write the older knife (kreuch 

under the iiojaict of individual divergences. | ro a?/) and knee (Ger, hiii) and knew ((h r. 
Tiiis theory seems, however, to be in plain | kennen)^ but dro[) the k ; we wi ite euie and 
omliict with the folknving facts; («) the U.he same sound .v with ^7i. iii a in 

ebavigcs njipear to cdfoet themselves by way ce in veean^ ch iii c/uiiae, i*rt in conifciaua^ ti in 
of a tempon^’y confusion between the old uml motion. 1ji pt riods ot unsettled orthography 
the entirely differentiated new, and not by a different spellings often mean the same thing, 
gradual shifting fiom old to new in words as Eng. aa;, axe; aunne, snn ; cupfCy cup ; 
alike; (6) the changes appear to move from bcaifiy, bewtie., Ihauliey beaiotye^ &c. ; 

word to w'ord, and not y through the sometimes different sju llings ot the same W’ord 
entire vocabulary. The fact, however, remains are utilized to mark its distinct u.scs, as base 
41iat after a period of confusion uuifovmity is (lo\v) and bastf (in nuisic)^ Ger. s^idf staii. 
the pr*eticully unvarying and certain result; ( 2 ) Words borrowed from another language, 
i.o. the change roaches to the uttermost evade the action of laws which had operated 
recesses of the vocabulary. The problem before their introiluction : thus VvAnabilc is 
therefore remains: H ham changed 4 o a lute-comer tiom Latin, wdiile meublc has 

why should change to and </dJ! to home the burden and heat of the daj; so 
(^gOiit)'\ What possible tie could bind tin- dibit bv:side d tte, •regale bcsiile royal; the 
new ham to stdn and </d<, so that it shoubi i English rtr, er in sergeant^ Uerby, varsity y 
influence them to change— for their vowels ! cZeri. &e., involve mixture of dialect. Names 
are now entirely diverse 1 The observed i like Bill (William), Dolly (Dorotliy), Bess 
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Elizabeth) are borrowed from tbe ‘dialect* dix Aeureir/are common in the bilinguur 
of the nui Kery. , coimhunities near the great speech frontieret 

(3) In like manner it may happen that It is furthermore notably the case that in 
after a sound law has completed its action, a such communities the common man speaks 
sound which would have been subject to its both the current languages in one and the 
action comes into existence^ through some same general phonetic mould, so that the 
other law ; thus in Attic-Ionic a becomes c, as distinct acoiii»tical character of each i^seriously 
Tifiri for but iraad keeps its 5, being for impaired. It has fui-thermore been noted that 

« dialectal difforentiations in languages may 

(4) One law may be crossed by another : often be exphiinlfed as matking the. persistent 

thus Indo-Euro2»ean t liecomes 'leiitonic influence of displaced languages ; thus the 
as Lat. treSi Eng. three \ but let becomes Ai, ac dialects of Italian may be connected with the 
Lat- Eng. eight, influence of tlie pre-Latin languages of Italy 

(5) Dilfereiit positions of words in the (cf. Ascoli, ‘ Uehor die i^linologischeii Grtlnde 
sentence, especially with inference to the dtT ITmgestaltung dor Sjiraclmn,* Verh, d, 
sentence-accifiit, may expose thorn to ditferent Deri. Orient, Congr.y II). The second rmita- 
laws of change ; thus, Eng. an and one are tion of* consonants which gave to the High 
both resultants of Old Eng. d/i-, but the Gexman group its distinctive charat'ter had 
former as proclitic submitted to shortening. its origin on ih«? extreme Bouthern frontier 

(6) The action of analogy, which has been of German speech, und‘ swooping northward, 

already discussed, is a potent means of obscur- gradually lost its vigour as it departed from 
ing the rcHulU of the phonclic laws. Thus, its source. The law by wliich d became au 
8 is dr<»pped in cherry for cherrys (Fr, cerise), in like<inauner begun its action at the extreme 
but not through the action <>f a phoiieJJc law; east in Austria, and swept westward by the 
it is the r<*Rult of the analogy, as trees, tree ; Main valley to die out at the Rhine. In 
therrys (conceived as pluial), cherry ; e^iyies^ these, as in many other cases, phonetic change 
ejflgy ; pease pQiH)^ pea ; Chinese^ chhiee ; may be identified as a coiTujition sjireading 
chaiee, shay, &c. * from some p.irt of th5> language ihimain whore 

In the last analysis, souiuLchanges must he the ordinal^ conditionH of transmission are 
found to originate iu individual inaccuracies rudely disturbed. Similar disturha»u‘cs have 
of pronunciation. Only when these bccoino been noted in cities whose population has 
frequent enough, or Ibr any reason {wtent rapidly grovrn and developed a violent mixture 
enough, to influence the community does a of dialects. 

phonetic tendency develop capable of formu- From the foiegoiiig discussion it is apparent 
latiug a ‘ lawV One indi vidua 1 has of course that the term law as used of phoi.etic uni- 
more iiifluence in establishing a tendency formity j*opresents a diflerent conception from 
than another, so one class than another, that attaching to the term iu natural sciences. 
What sliould determine the inception of a l^honetic law dt‘al8 with ob-servod unifonnities, 
tendency, or wdiat sliould make a certain indi- and presents no basis upon which to predict 
vidual accuracy or aberration in reproduction or expect ; i. e. it is law in the sense of the 
so acceptable as to give it currency, must socio-historical laws. 

most cases evade observation. Atttrmpts to The study of lii.storical changes in the 
connect these tendencies with influence of meaning of words couHtilutes a branch of 
climate, &c., have usually proved fa i lures so historical griunmar called Hematology, These 
soon as any coni?idej'able range of facts is changcti are found to be due to au interplay 
taken into aecount. The i>oint of view most between the general and the sjxcial meanings 
hopeful of result is that which finds in race- of words. TliC general meaning of a word 
mixtuje aad I)iliiigiiali8m tlie initial impulse covers the range of ideas it is caijable gf 
towards change. K language forced outside evoking in the mind of hearers. Thg special 
its frontiers by ciujquest or inte/T<nir.s(; alway.s meaning is that wdiicli is in the mind of the 
suffers thereby, for the people which adopts a speaker when speaking. Special Hignifioations 
stranger tongue, whether as a substitute or as of the word ‘tongue’ are involved iu each of 
a colleague of its own, will surely speak the the folmwing : * Hold your tongue ; * ‘ Evei’y 
lang\iage with phonetic wdl as syntiictical man in his own tongue;' ‘Boiled tongue;' 
colourings of its own. Syntactical solecisms^ "Hitch the horses to the tongue/ 
like Swiss es machi warm (il fait chatnl) or Change of signification implies change iu 
Alsatian French il a frappe {yesehlayen) (he general signification ; this, takes place by 
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way of tho Bpecial significations. A special Aryan (Iiidft-Eiiropean) and Semitic, the Aryan 
may itself become the general by displacing and Ugrian (Finnish- Hungarian), eaidier con- 
all the other specials. Thus smith liccomes ncction has been‘ sui iniscd, but on such un- 
a proper noun Smith by limitation to one certain basis that uo sure advance has l)een 
special application. Furthermore, new special made toward deinoiistration of any common 
significations may gain general currency and ancestry for the various tongues of men. 
add to il;e scope iA the term ; or old special Investigations and discussions make it appa- 
significations may become obsolete, and the rent that the distribution of languages forms 
scope of the term be narrowed. no guide to th»j history and distrilmtion of 

The stifdy of the sounds of language as races. The Indo-European languMges wliich 
produced by the speech-organs is called emerge upon Ijistory, stretching across the 
PirONKTiCS(<i.v,)^ or the physiology of speech, map from India by way of Iran, Armenia, 
It is a natural science, and an auxiliary rather Russia, and Central Europe to the Atlantic 
than a branch of tile science of language, c<.a.sts, were formerly beiic ved to represent 
which is an historical science. the speech of a ftiir-haired, l)lue-eyed, long- 

The earliest records of language carry us skulled, si out-willed race called tlie Aryans, 
back perhaps about ro,ooo years, b’lit this wlio.se original home wa are now^ ijiclijied to 
gives us no clue to the antiquity of language, jdace by the Baltic, cither in Scandinavia or 
Neither have we any further clue to the LitbinAihi ; but, in the light of present know- 
origin of language than such as v*c gain from ledge, wo .‘ire uncertain whetly:^ tho Aryans 
a consideration of the pmeesses which language may not Inwe been tiie r< ci|jicn'A rather than 
is continually employing under our eves for the apostles of the liido- European (ef. Taylor,, 
the creation of new material. Neologisms Oriijin of the Aryans, 1890; Iler^ 

like frhow that irconditioji of i nielli- hiinft d. AruTs 18S6; 8\veet, llte Hist* of. 

gilulity fur ]iew words is tlie establishment Lunyuage^ chap, vi, 1900). 
of an appreciable connection between thing . The classtficatiiui of languages according to 
ami name. This may Ijo etl’octed through the 'stnf»^ture or style is rough and approximate 
Intej-mediMtioii of an already accepted name, at the best, and has little or no reference to 
or through sound, which onoxnakq)oeticiilly the historical connections. Isolating languages 
suggests the act or object wdiich might pro- express thcmglit by fc^ucce-ssions of iiidep^Klent 
duce it. The mass of imitative ’words in any word^^, wbo>e grammatical relatiums IJr be- 
language is always great. Such elements trayed by the context and the relative position, 
evmie etymology and establish direct connec- aided occasionally by particles, t'liiuese 
tiou with act or ul»ject; c\\ fizz. Mss, whizz, aflbrds the best illustration of such a language. 
dang, dink, })0y, jingk, lohadc, thump, smack, Agglutinative languages are characterised by 
dinj-iiong, coo, purr^ mew, moo, buzz, quack, wmicls whose grammatical relations are be- 
*&c. Interjections are undeveloped sentences trayed by j)refixcs, huitixes, or infixes, theso 
expre.ssing findings which seem to stand in idements being so loosely combined witli the 
causal connection W’^ith the sound; thus, word that their separate value, is clearly felt. 
phew! whew/ ,ssh / {d. h icdi /) aanJ autUch/ Tuiki^h is a good illustration of tin's type. 
In all these existing plicuomeua of existing i Inficctional languages indicate gramniatieal 
speech we dkeorn the way to a connection i relations, preferably through elements which 
between name mid thing which might have are so intimately combined with the word- 
seivcd in the beginnings of speecli to. lylvance body as to Iiaye uo distinct moaning identified 
expression into intelligilulity. Cf, Wedge- with them in the coubciousness of the speaker. 
\voo<], 0 right of lAjng flags: Pi\u\, Prhicijnen The Indo-Europtaii and Semitic languages 
d. Sprachgeiichichte, cluip. ix ; Whithev, Life are iufiectioiuil. 'Die incorporalim^Aanguagcs 
and Growth of Language, chap. xLv ; Lefevre, tend to treat the sentence jiis a .single word by 
Race a%d Language, Ft. I. chap, ii ; Taylor, forcing the verb to cover and include the 
A^ithropology (iSSi). whole proposition. The American languages 

The » xisting languages of the world submit arc commonly of this type, the Old Mexican 
to definite grouping only on the basis Jof bis- Nahuatl furnishing a good ilhntration. The 
torical connection, and even here'the number devices which prevail in ouch of these tyi)eg^ay 
of groups is BO great and their relative extent bo, and often are, utilized by other languagea. 
and importance so varioOs tliat no general The classification is based upon the preference 
statement is possible concerning them. Be- of a language "ibr a given device, not upon 
tween such well-distinguished group.s as the the exclusive use thereof. Thus in Englisli 
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an expression like You find, JoMt a six-foot Indeed, we might almost venture to define 
stick is thoroughly ‘ isolating * in character — language, in the widest sense, as ' motor 
as inufh so as any Chinese sentence. Forma- control of the course of ideas in our own minds 
tions like un-fail-ing-lt/ and talk-a-tive-iruas and in the minds of others/ 
are af>’glutiiiaiive, Laliii venurndedit is in* Tliis is peculiarly clear in the case of tho 
corporating. The isolatiilg type represents imitative gesture. The imitative- gesture is 
the highest; economy of material, and is the a consequence, on the one hand, of the inherent 
creation of an order of society whose stiible tendency of ideas to act themselves out, and 
conditions rest upon fully recognized conven- on the other of ^Jhat mutual interdqicndenoe 
tions. The agglutiinitive type is the most of men in society, which makes thinkiiiig and 
‘ regular,' leaving least to convention, and willing co-ojierative processes. Tiie motor 
plainly esepressing eadi modification of idea tendencies involved in ideas, in so i’ar as 
by a distinct body of sound definitely com- they cannot take form in practical udjustment 
mitted to such office. It typ<j of Ian- to a present environment, are leduced to mere 

guage best suited to the use of tribes scattered inovi inents of expression. The idea of eating 
over wide areas who are obliged, liowever, to will not enable a man to eat, unless food be 
maintam communication witii each otlier (r.f. wdthin his reach. But he can at least open 
the Swahili of Central AiVica and the Mongol his mouth and raise IjIs hand to it, oj* he c;in 
languages of Central Asia). The. intlebtional place his hand on his stomach. Similarly, the 
type seema tv) represent a progress of the idea of his own warlike piowes.s will ilot 
agglutinative type towards the conventionalism enable him to fight, unless an enemy be at 
of the isolating ; it is agglutination smitten haixl. But there is nothing to prevent him 
with crystallization. from brandishing his weapon and going 

Liferatnre: H. Baitl, Principion d. Cprach- through tin; ])itntoniime of tigditing. Such 
gesch. (3rd ed., 1898); G. vON dkk Gauk- action, of the kind called Sklf-imitation 
liKNTZ, Die Spruchvviss. (1891); A. H. Sayck, (q. v.) or Cikcular (<j*v.) reaciiori, expn sHes 
Princ. of ( -ompar. Philoj. (4th ed., 1893) ; V. hh ideas, hut, at tlie same tinu^, it is a means 
MtIllek, Einl. in die Sprachwis-s. ( 1876 -88); of sustaining and developing them in con- 
II. Steinthal and F. Mihteli, Characteristik scioasness. It gives him a motor control 
d. haupts. Typen des Sprachbaues (1893); over liis own idestioiial proces.se.t^, wiiiclMnay 
H. Sw'EET, The Hist, of Language (1900) ; he regarded as a rudiinentarv beginning of 
W. I). Whitney, Life and Growib of Laii- language. But it would at tlie most remain 
guage (1875); Stuong-Logeman-W luoELEii, only a rudimentary beginning apart from 
introd. to the Study of tiie Hist, of Jjanguage social intercourse. If a hungry man /I is in 
(1891); I. Taylor, The Origin of tile A? vans presence of another man who may be 
(1889); B. DelrrI'gk, Intiod. to the Study expected to supply his want, the idea of Iho 
of LangUiige (znd cd., 1885), See also L.\n«| food will he the idea of food as coining from A', 
GUAGE Function, and cf. Speech anh its land the imitative gesture wdll be made with 
Defects. ’reference to B . In otln'r words, it will be 

Iianguage Function: Ger, p.svycAcsc/ie j used by A as a means of deionnining the flow 
Fnnktion d(^r Sjmiche] Fr. foHction d//. » of ivleas in the mind of ho of oI>tiiining 

langayt^ ; llal. d*d liitguaggio, food for himself. 

The es.seiitial fiiuction of language h control The next jinint to be noted is tliat any 
over the flow of ideas by means of the control isolate^j bit of paidomimic expression is 
we possess over the signs wdiich expre.ss ideas, usually vague and ambiguous, owing to its 
This coTitrol is exercised by tho individual gencrulity. Thus, carrying the haiui to the 
over the flow of his own ideas and also over mouth might nujan * I am hungry/ but it 
the flow of ideas ^ in another mind. From might also mean * Are you hungry P Itmi;;l;t 
a genetic p3int of view the two kinds of, signify thmt as well ns huJiger. Again, it 
control are inseparably connected, niicl cannot might express the idea not of imiMling food, 
be undei’fitocxl ajmrt from <*ach other. but of having already eaten. There is nothing 

The c<»ntrol which we ixissess over the to connect it specially wdth any one of these 
signs l>oth of the language of imitative experiences ‘to the exclusion of others. Thi< 
gesture and of tluit cf conventional spee-eh deficiency may he supplied by the particular 
and itseqnivaknts is pi iimirily motor. Hence ciicumstances under which tlio sign is used, 
the control over the ideas with wdiich these But in very many cases, more wtII be needed 
signs are associated is also j»rimurily uiotoj*. for social understanding. It will be nece.ssary 
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to combine diffcreiit exi^iesaive in a 

context, so that each defines and dcierminee 
the meaning of the others. In Ibis way 
language is an instrument of conc< pt nul 
analysis and synthesis. The isolated sign 
reprobents only some partial aspect of concrete 
percej)tutl.l experience, and fixes attention on 
this. l\y the combination of bigiifci the ideal 
wholes an: constj’uctcd out #f the.se indeter- 
minate and fragmentary ideas. In this way 
it is possible to communicate to anotlicr ideal 
combinations eoiTesiK)nding to complex ex- 
periences which lu^ve, never Ikcu tlnivs. 
We can, .for instance, convey to a person by 
description the idea of a scene such as lie 
never himself saw. Our descriptioii,iiiialyees 
the total experience into its conceptual con- 
stituojils, each of which has it.s eounti i part in 
tlifc! mind of the person we are talking to. 
At the same lime, tlje order autl connection; 
of the signs determines a progressive combinfi- : 
tion of these conceptual constiluents^iii.swer- 
ing to their eonihijiation in the original 
expmiencc. Tins of course presupposes co- 
opTution on his part; he must endeavour 
to shape tlie course of his tliought in 
accordance with the prompting cues supplied 
by our diseourst*. 

All tins may lie accoiniilislied in a certain 
measure by imitative g<>tui eH and other I 
natuial signs. But conveiitional .•^igns are 
far more convenient and manageable . ,./!ud 
they are vastly more piwerfiil as iustrumtmts 
of conceptual analytis and synthesis. The! 
primary and essential procedure of the | 
laiigiirtge of natural signs is to reprisentj 
things and j>roccsses hy imitating tlie broad 
features of their sensible appearance or of the 
sensible ap})ejirance of something naturally 
coniieded witli them. Hut the concepts whicii 
are capable of being iv]»re?-ented in thi- 
maiint r are bf a comparatively low grade of 
generality or abstractness. ‘To make,’ says 
Tylor, ‘ is too* abstract an idea for tijh deaf- 
mute ; to show that the tailor makes the 
coat, or that the carjttmter makes the table, 
he 'Would re.]uvsoni the tailor .sewing the eimt 
tfhd tlie carpenter sawing and planing the 
table.’ * It is dirticult or impossible to 
represent by naturfil signs what is common 
to all kinds of making in abstraction from 
wdiat is specific in this or tliat Ifiud of 
making. But if we use a conventional sign, 
such as the word ‘to make,’ the difficulty 
disappears. 

It should be remarked, however, tliat the 
cliild has the advantage that society is in 


j)obsessi(>n of spoken and written language, 
and tliat liis iiyitative learning is tiu rrforo 
not the process of slow personal expi-ricnco 
and slow'or ado]»tio]i of jiieans of exiircssion. 
This advaiitage profoundly modifies, in many 
ways, the cliilrVs •method both of actjuiring 
ami of utilizing the language fund ion, Con- 
necte<l topics (q.v.) are LAxouA(iK,aiid ScKr.CH 

AXJ> ITS J ) TS. 

Literature : the* conti ovorsy ])etw'ei'n Numi- 
and Kkaijsm (see thoc terms) 
first brought into |)roiiiiiKUiC(‘ the* (*!^seittial 
part })la.vc<i by language in liuinau trains 
of thought. Among tlic cla.-sical Engli.sh 
psychologists lionuEs, Lockk, and J. S. Mill. 
have tiiade the most import ant contrilmtion.s 
to the subject. See Human Nature, 

chap, iv (Molcsworlh'.s ed. of Works, iv) ; 
LociTk, Essay, Bk. Ml ; Logic. Bk. IV. 

cliaps. iv, v. Among rnodt-rn work.s may be 
meiitioiKMl Steinthal, l\sycb(»l. u. Sprach- 
wiss. ; Victor Kc.gkji, La Barole Intel ieuiv; 
Taink. On Jntelligence, Bb. 1 . Bk. J. chap, 
iii; ilAUTy, iM'ber Spvacbrefiex, Nativismus 
uud absicbtllche iSpruchhildnug, in \'rljsch. 
f. wiss. l'Iiil(*s. (1889—9^); (I. H 
Brolilenis of Life anfl Aiiiul (31 d series), prob. 
iv : WAitn, art. Psychology. Kncyc. Jh it. 
(ptli ed.), 7,=;~7. Tlje more p.->chological 
aspects ar«‘ treated by Stout, Manual of 
Psych<»l., Bk, IW chap, v; Baldwix, Mont. 
|l)cvel. in the Child and the Hae.,:, cliaps. xiv, 
§ I, and XV, § 3, and Social and Htlu iuterpret., 
chap, iv, § i; Moncaj.m, Origine de la Parole 
et <le la Pensee (1899), (G.l\.S.— 

Languor j Lat. Umijw ie, to he faint, lan- 
guish |: Ucr. NV’/(ri^fY// 7 n ’?7 ; ViJamjaeur; Itah 
l(tH<j}wre. A Iis.tles> unwillingness to ext i t 
oneself; a form of depn ssiou or lack of tone 
(atonia), with seiisatitms ol latigut‘, feebleness, 
or faintness. 

it i.s a fretpiont sympttmi in tlepleted con- 
ditions of fjody jjnd mind, in convalesi eiice, <!tc. 
it also rt'presents a tempera uuntal cliarac- 
teiistic; and as a tcmpiuary symjUom i^ ju i- 
fectly normal and usual. Atmospberie end 
te m porature con- 1 ition s frequt nt ly •iiuluce t he 
state of languor, as in what is called * s]>i ing 
fever.’ t-t-'T,'* 

Lao Tsze : see OriExNtal Ph ji.os:oiuiy 
(C hina). 

La Rochefoucauld, Frau9ois VI, due 
de, Priuce of Marsillac. (lOij^So) 
Banished trom court l\v Cardinal Hiche- 
Ueu, he retai ned afti v the latter s death. 
Lived a troubled political and private life, 
wdiicli is reflected in hi.s tvork Ri]flexi<ms, 
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l^aromigiuerer Pierre. 

Teacher of philosophy in the College d'Eaquille 
in Toulouse, he came to Paris during the 
Eevolution, won the friendship of Sieves, and 
became professor in the Normal School, 1810- 
1 3. At the same time he became a member of 
the Academy of Moi al and Political Sciences. 
Afterwards he lived a life of learned arclusion 
until his death. 

Larva [Lat. laroa., ghost, mask] : Qer. 
Lurve ; Fr. larve ; Ital. larva. An iininature. 
young stage of an animal, characterized by 
independent self*fi eding and the ab^ience of 
functional sexual organs. An embryo differs 
from a larva primarily in not having to 
secure its own food, couj^equently its lt>como“ 
tive and digestive systems remain uadi fleren- 
tiatod, whereas in a larva they are both i\cces- 
sai ily diiVerentiated and functional, (o.s.m.) 

The term was applied by Linnaeus because 
the young stage masks or hides the futuie 
mature or perfect for»n of the species. 

Literaiunr. Skdgwjck, Zoology (1898); 
Comstock, Introd, to the Study of in- 
sects; Mikot, Biol. Ceiitralbl., xv.577 ; F. M. 

Coinpar. Embryol. (x88i) ; Sju J. 
Lubbock, Origin and Metamor[)hoK6s of In* 
sects (1874); C. Claus, Zoologie; D. Sharp, 
art. Inst^ctrt, in Camb.Nat. Hist, (c.s.m.-b.s.o.) 

Laryiiz: see ISpekcii akd its Defix ts. 

La4S^alle, Perdinand. ( 1824-64.) Born at 
Breslau, he was educate d for mercantile pur- 
suits, but aftenvards studied philology and plii- 
losophy at Breslau and Berlin. In 1 856 he re- 
turned to Berlin and lived as a private scholar. 

Lassitude [Lat. las^Hvdoj from laams, 
faint] : Ger, Mmiu/keit, Mattufkeit ; Fr. Inssi- 
tvde; Ital. atanrh^zza. A state of diminished 
vigour of functions of body and mind. 

The energies may be actiuTlly weakeneil by 1 
fatigue, although the term frequently refers! 
to a condition in which the sensations of ex- ! 
hausliou and weakness are prominent, with 
little actual fatigue. It thus approaches the 
condition of languor. (j.j.) 

Latency [Lat. latere, to lie hidden] : Ger, 
LaUnz; Fr. latence: Ital. latenza, (i) An 
oliler term used to^ chai acterize the general 
group of phenoraeua now covered by the term 
‘ eubcons:ciousneas,' as in the expressions 
‘ latent knowledge/ ‘ latent meinorie.s/ &c. 
(cf. Huwibon, J^ecta on Met., xviii, and his 
references). See »Subconsci<»ub. 

(2) In philosophy and in pbyBics: equivalent 
to PoTENTiAJj (q. Y.); especially the adjective 
lalent. (J.M.B.) 

Latent Heat: Gor. laterUe ll'arme; Fr. 


chaleur laUrUe ; Ital. ealore latm^a. Heat 
which ha^B been absorbed, or the energy of 
which has been expended, in changing the 
interior constitution of a body without altering 
its tenipcratuie. 

Its most iamiiiar form is that of the heat 
absorbed while ice is melting over a lire. 
The temperature of the mass (ice + water) 
remains unchanged during the melting, the 
heat absorbed being expended in the work of 
liqutd'actioii. (a.N.) 

Latent Period: Qer. Latmzdauer; Fr. 
fj^tode (V ezvcitatio 7 h laUnte, temps perdu du 
vmacU; iisX. perlodo (pv tempjo) lateritje. Time 
elapsing between htimidus and beginning of 
reaction,- especially of a muscle. 

The latent period was llrst measured for 
contractions of frogs muscle by liclmholl/., 
who found it to bo ab6ut 0 0 1 of a second. 
TiL^ersledt ( 1^8 r;), by more <lelicat© apparatus 
reduced the time for frog’s muf-cle to 0*004 of 
a secojid; and Burden- Sanderson (1890) was 
able to dcMuonstrsiti'- that the electrical coudi- 
ti. n of a muscle eliauged 0*002 *> of a second 
aft: !’ tht* stimulus hud been iip| died, and con- 
cluded tbiit the actual change in the muscle 
took place even soontu* than this, at prac- 
tically the instant oi* Htimubition. Mendels- 
sohn (1B80) estimated the latent period for 
human muscles at o*oo8 of a B4JCond. This is 
probubly too largo. Bernstein (1B71) has 
analysed the x>hoi>omeKon of lati-ncy by stimu- 
lating a muscle directly and indirectly through 
its nerve. The longer latent period, in case 
of indirect sliinulation, led him to attribute 
the chiff loss of time (o*oo2— 0*003 of a second) 
to passage of stimulua through the end-plute 
of the nerve. (C.K.H.) 

Latin and Scbolastio Terminology: 
with referenee })riiicipally to the FATUlisTio 
and h^cttoLAKTic philtisophy, and to Tuomism 
(see those terms). Cf. the glossary below, and 
aL^o the Latin Index (in vol. ii), where the 
Latin \e:njB throughout the "entire work, 
including those mentioned in this article, are 
alpliabeticaiiy arranged. 

(1) Amongst the numerous inffuenoes to 
which the comxdex terminology of the schc^ 
lastic philosophy is due, that of Aristotle is 
notoriously the most iinx)ortant. Yet tliis 
iniluence reached tlie scholastic thinkers, for 
a long ti me, only indirectly, and in part ihrough 
decidedly circuitous paths. Only in the 13th 
century and later did it become relatively 
direct. The other most prominent external 
influences were those of the Neo-Flatonic 
philosoj>hy, of the patristic theology (especially 
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a$ represented by St. Augustine), and of the torical inquiry, is stiil faii too Biiiall. One 
Arabic commentators of Aristotle. ^ But the may montioji at# once, as an example of what 
inner development of the scholastic doctrine is needed, a J*eccnt careful study of the work 
itself had mueb to do with the formation audinfluenccofasingleseholai^ticdoctor of the 
especially, of the later scholastic vocabulary. i2th century-T“‘l>ie Philosopliie des Alaiuis 

(2) A^detniled account of tliese various ill- de Jnsulis im ' Zu.samnieiihange mit den 

fluences would he equivalent to a history of Anschaiumgen des 12, Jalnhunderts, von 
the whole philosophy of the school. For the M. Bau*igarlnf»r ' {/Uifnifje zxir (Je^chichU der 
purpose of tlio outline skctfli, which is here PhlloHophie des Mitfelalters, Miinster, 1 896). 
alone in question, a brief mention of a few This nioiujgrjiph runt ai ns an account of many 
of the aids to the study of our subject must a)f the most fundamental trnxi.s of earlier 
fust be mentioned; and then the remainder period of Rcholasticism, with suninjary statc- 
of the account must Jie limited to illustrative rnenis of the relations lu twecn the lli-.ught .uid 
selections from the enormous muss of the speech of thisperiod and the thought and .speech 
facts. The great influence of tlie scholastic of the grealer scholas^ticism which followed, 
upon the w'hole of our modern pliiU-snphical No inde x of ti rms appears ; but the detailed 
termiuolngy^, and the Fignificauce of the recent clMs.-ificalion of the matei iiil, and the extondvd 
revival of the Tliomistic philosophy under refer^uicos to the lift rat^ire, make this liitle 
tlie influence of Pope Ijco XII f, combine to volume useful for the hi.story of a considei able 
make the Mihject w^>ll worthy of a fuller study numlxu* of iuudamental terms. The nnmeivms 
than is here posi^ihle. compendH and e*xpositions of scholastic doc- 

(3) The tenniimlogy of Eoman and medi- trine by modern Catholic writers usually con- 
acval philoibtqdiy ocu upies, in Faickcifs brief tain a|,g rent many defuiitioiis of terms; ami 
Oearhiclde der 'idrUosophUrhen Terrnhtoloijie, it is theivfore never haiih with such Ixxdcs 
]»p. 48-“78. Pranih in his Geschichfe der at hand, to lind the seholu:-tic usage of singie 
/.Of///;, sunimari/.o.s the early Ln I ill adaptations words and expressions, where these are such 
of Creek terminology (i, 511--27); dis- as are at all common. For the doctrine of 
tMisses the haijoge of INupliyry (626-31), the school is fond of formal dcfiiiition, ai.d 
with nieutioii of many of the terms there follows the tradition oi St. Thomas and of 
used; and glvo.s a t^iinilar attention to Boe* Socrates in employing siinple and often homely 
thiu.s (681-721). In Prautl, Bd. ii, where illustrations to show the application of the 
the early period of scholusiic logic is dis- oiore doubtful di tinitions. But oti the. other 
cussed, one may mention especially the treat- haml, such textbooks, in recent times, arc 
mciit. of the inti m-nce of the Arabic pldloso])hy written almost wholly in the interest oi the 
(in Ahschniti xvi. 297 ff.). The discussion Tliomistic doctrine, ami umiertakc few dis- 
of Albti'tus Magnus and of St. Tiioraas (in cus-iions of the varieties* eitlicr of usage or of 
Bd. iii) is ronderetl inad< quat<* by reason of oj'inion within the histui-v of scholasiici.-in 
Ihaiitl’s somewhat lively prejudices; but itself, and .say little of the ( rigiii of the pro-' 
Duns Scotus (202—33) i.s more fairly treated, vailiiig and juh ptod tcrniinoh>gy. A general 
Prantra work ends (in Bd. iv) wit 1» an account ajqical to the authority of Aih^tutle, and an 
of tiio later scholastic logic, Each volume eceasioual mention of this or of tliat point in 
has its sepaVate index, in which terms are which the recognized us'ages vary — such is 
duly entered. Amoiigst the general ]rsf<ries jill that these textbooks commonly iiiid space 
of pbilosophy, that of l-elaTweg, e«|Mvially in to oiler in tlic way of a bi.story ol their terms, 
the latest editions, contains many useful rc- beyond tlic mere n‘port of the Tliomistic. or, 
marks and literary references beaiing upon on occa.^ion, of tlie latrr-cstablished defiuiti<nis 
the study of medi:;eval usage. AVindelbaiuVs of such terms or usag«;s as came^ijilo vogue 
geiierqj lii.story, while very summary in ils alter 8t. I'hoinas. Anufligst the summaiics 
tmituv nt, is valnalde in this icgioii by reason of soholastic philostqfliy, tiie groat hut un- 
of the prominence that it gives to the history finished tieatise of Father Harper, MeUi- 
of concepts. AVehers com pend is decidedly physics of the i>thool (London, 1879-84, 
loss trustworthy in regard to sc^iola^lic d<»c- 3 vols.), holds, in Knglislj, liie most important 
Iriuo than it is elsewhere, Siebeck’s Ge- place, and contain^ extensive accounts df the 
scliichte der Psgchologie is summary, but im- meaning of tenna ami expressions. A num- 
portant. The monographic literature of the ber of those accounts are condensed into 
history of scholasticism, prepared in tho full alphabetically arranged vocabularies at the 
Ikdit and in the true spirit of modern his- close oi the various volumes. But Father 
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Harper, in some v^spects, deliberately adapts 
his usage to the habits of #iuodcrn English 
readers; and his avowed intent to liannonize 
some of the most ditlieult of the apparent 
couilicts of his authorities (nariiely, of Suarez 
and of the Dominican Thonlists) renders cer- 
tain of his statements inadecpinte to the actual 
difloronces of opinion that have found ex- 
pression in scholastic teaching. Difl’erent in 
precisely this respect is Suarez himself, whose 
great work, Dis})UtatumesMefa}thysxcae (2 vols^ 
fob, Geneva, 1614), was written for j(‘aders 
who still required no apology for the com- 
plexities and doubtful disputations of the 
doctrine of the school. AVlioever, therefore, 
wishes to find a thesaurus of .scliolastic dis- 
tinctions, in the shape which they assumed 
at the close of tluj^vvliole movement, juust 
looh directly to Suarez, in whose work the 
citation of manifold scholastic opinions, and 
consequently of the terminology needed to 
express tliose opiidons, is cam»id out W'ith 
the most seholaily tliorouglmess, y/d, as 
Euclien remarks (op. cit., 73), witli a real 
desire, upon the pait of fSiiarcz, to avoid 
w’hatever seemed fo him useless coinpliirations 
of the technical vocabulltiy. The treatise of 
Suar» z is supplied with elaborate indices; and 
the fwJex particular, could be laid 

at the basis t»f a very extended vocabulary 
of scliolastic expressions. Yet it must of 
course be borne in mind that this treatise of 
Suarez is a textbook of metaphysics, and 
not of theology pro].'er, and is so far 
limited as to its embodiment of the usage of 
the school. St. '.riioinas’s works liave been 
elaborately indexed in the older editions; and 
W'licii the ra])al edition now in course of pub- 1 
lication is completed, the final index of that 
edition may be expected vo bring much 
new light as to the Tln^mistic vocabulary. 
St. Th<»maft is hijnself accustcinetl, especially 
in the great *S«mwa, to assninf* not too much 
previous kiiowledgoof the laiignageof the school 
upon the ])art of the reader, but to explain 
hj.s most important expressions ns he proceeds, 
so that few great philosophers have done so 
much as he has tliere'done to furnish a running 
cf»nnnontary upon their own w'ork; ami in 
tim J^i[)fvl ediiion, marginal refiTencGs often 
aid in the collation of the various points of 
this commenUjy, while the formal commen- 
tary ^>f r^ajotan upon ihe Summa, published 
in tlic same edition, adds still further aid. 
But at best the coin|)lexi ty, both of the sub- 
ject and' of the speech, makes St Thomas, 
while always a lucid writer, still a thinker, 


whose usage is hard to survey in its entirety. 
In consequence, lexicons of scholastic, and 
in particular of Thomistic usage, have been 
undertaken. Of these, two here especially 
concern us: first, that of J. Z. .Mellinius, 
Lexicon PerifaUiimm (Naples, 187^); and 
Fecondly, that of Ludwig Schiitz, Tlmuas- 
Lexicon (Paderhorn, 1881), The latter (in 
German) is esj^efiially full and clear,, and con- 
tains many illustrative citations. The ex{)o- 
sitions of Thomistic doctrine by Klentgen 
and Werner, and the g(meral liisfcories of 
scholastic philosopl^y by^ Haureau and Stockl 
(see the General Bihliography of PhifoHophy), 
are of standard irnpoitance, l)ut may ho 
merely laentiovied here; while, of the sliorter 
textbooks in Eiigli.sh, the of Catholic 

Philoso-phy (Stony hurst Scries) ami the Pie- 
rtientary Courae of ChrUtian Philosophy^ by 
Louis of l\ussy (translated and adapted by 
the brotlicre of the (.hristiaii Schools, New 
York, 1893), contain, the one more extended 
discussions of difficult conceptions, the other 
extremely concise and, in view of the smtdl 
size of the hook, numerous defijiitions of 
scholastic term.s. The rolations of scholastic 
to modern terminology have received increas- 
ing attention in recent literature, although 
no adequate account exists. Baurnami, in his 
Lehre von Ran in. Zeit und Mathematik in 
der neuern Philosophie (2 vols., Ihrlin, 
1868-9), devotes tlie opening section of his 
first volume (1-67) to the exposiluui of such 
terms and concepts in the Disjyutathmes of 
Suarez as bear uj»on the topics treated in the 
subsequent work. Baumann urges as his 
reason for tiji.s procedure, the importance of 
the work of Suarez as a general]} used text- 
book during the periorl in which the early 
modern philosophers grew to maturity. In 
the early portion of his exposition (5-14). 
Baumann discusses such general scliolastic 
terms as essentuiy a priori, materia; while 
the lateif pages of the section in quesfion pjass 
to the concept of quantify, and to the more 
mathcinatical terminology of Suarez. Bau- 
collection of ln.storical maferiah, in 
tlie entire book mentioned, bas been soi^iewbal 
unjustly neglected. A nuinbor of the scho- 
lastic terms used by DescaHes find tbeir 
place in the notes to Veiteb’s translation of 
iiie iJiscourm mi Method and Mediiaihms of 
Des Cartes (9th ed., Edinburgh, 1887; .s(e 
274-92), The scholastic elements in the 
thought and speech of Spinoza have been 
emphasized in an important essay by Freu- 
dciitlial, ^ Spinoza und die Scholustik * (in the 
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Phtlosojjhische AufsHtzs^ E. Zeller gewidmet, the traiif^hii.sBion to the middle ages of the 
Leipzig, 1887, 85 f.). See also, in the terminological distinction^ between genua^ 
Archiv fur die Geschichte der Philosophie, apecita^ differerSiBy and accident^ in 

the article of Siobeck, ‘ Ueber die Eiitstehimg the form in which these quivque voces, or Jive 
dor Termini Natura Naturans nnd Natura words, became the centre of the early disciia- 
Natiirata'' (iii. 370-8). Other papers in the sions between* N/jminalisin and Kcalisni, and 
same Al> 6 hiv bearing upon Bcliohigtic doctrine later entered into the standard texll)Ook8 
and usage are: Siebeck, ‘ Zur Psychologie of Logic (t^ee Teberweg, Gesch, d. Philos.^ 
der Sdiohistik' {Archiv f d. Philos., 8th ecf., Th. II, 161-8). BoelhiuH both 

375-9®) 5^8-33; ii. 22-8, 180-92, traneliited and commented upon a portion of 

414-25, 517-25, iii. 177-91 J; Eabus, ^Zur ^tho Aristotelian logical trealis« s; and both 
Syntercsis der. Scholnstik ’ (ii. 29-30). On the preservation of an older logicjfl terinino- 
the single, but im^iortant, term last m< n- : logy, and the addition of some new terms, are 
tioiicd, one may consult Appel, Die j due to him. Of his new terms, rnintl names 

rfer Scholastiker von der fSffnteresis (Rostock, : esp‘4:‘ia]ly coniradidio, disjKtratum, the fixing 
1891, Gekronte Preisschriff ). On the de- ! of tlie later tei ndjiologv of the logical ‘R<imire 
vclepmcnt of the psychological concepts of ; of oppositions/ and trie intiodiietion of (iffic- 
scholasticism one may also cnmpare Werner, ! and of ?>/ymz7f7 to Jiaine 

‘ per Kntwickelungsgang der inittelalter- i the forms of oftirnmtion'and nogntion in winch 
lichen Psychologie V(*ii Alenin •his Albcitus j a negation goes witli the predicate (e. g. ‘The 
^Magnus’ (lITw^r Akademie, 1876, — also j myri is, or is not, unjnst ’). The early period 
separately printed). Plusanski in his thesis, 1 of scholasticis^m, up to the 1 2th century in* 
La PhUosophie de Duns Scot (Parfs 1887), cliiMVe, was furfln r inlluenccd by the writings 
undertakes a study of an author recently too : attrilTiited to Dionyeius the Areopaglte, and 
much neglected, ! hv oilier Neo-Plalonic documents, wliicli had 

(4) The translation of Greek terms inb) ; their etlect ujioii terminoiogy. A Lalin tmns- 
Latin, logethor with the difticulties that tfic laiiou of a ]X)rtion*of the Timaeus of Plato 
difh rent character of tlie two lauuuages made i (made* hy ( ’halcirlius in the 4tli century) was 
inevitahle in such aji undertaking, began -the only poi'tion of I'lato^s writin.gs directly 


already with IJoiuan Lpicureunism, Stoicism, j known in this ]>etiod ; and of Aristotle, apart 
and Kck'cticism. The authors pri iici pally in ! iVoiu the portion of tlie logical treatises 
(piestion in tliis cojmectiun arc Lucretius, , translated hy Pool hius, not hijig was accessible, 
VaiTo, Cicero, Seneca, and Quiutlliau. To i even in traiislalioiis, niitil the 12th century 
til is earlier period belong such words as siih - 1 itself. To the Ijatin translations of the Arabic 
staniia and essentia (as rival translations of j commentators of Aristotle, who became known 


oloLii), proiotizo (as translation of 
idementa (for elements), forma, materia, de- 
fhiitio. ahsohitus, notio, qualitas, mdii'idnus, 
jtosifrio, inUlligildlis, sensihilis, quantitas, pos- 
universalis. The Fathers of the ( liurch 
added many new tei^ns ; ujid amongst the.se 
writers St.*Augustine is of the greatest im- 
portance. His specuil psychological t< riuino- 
logy was hnig of very great infliuyice, ami 
was not wholly diaplaced by the later pre- 
domiiuuice of the Aristotelian terminology (cf. 
Eucken, op. cit., 56). The logical terminvdogy | 
•of later tiuics was greatly under the intUioncc | 
of thff Tsagoge of P<irpliyry (in the translation 
of lloethius), aaid of the translations and 
commentaries ixutde by Boethius as expounder 
of the Aristotidian lo.gic. In ^his i^>nse the 
Aristotelian inlluence deternunes an important 
portion of the terminology of the whole 
scholastic period. To Porpiiyry’s treatise, 
the Isagoge (an introduction to the Aristo- 
telian treatise called the Categories), is due 


<0 Furope.-m .scholars during the 12th century, 
there are due a iiumher of new terms and 
expressions; — c. g. qnidditas (17 anti, ii. 
325), intcritio (in the te»hiuoally scholastic 
niea iiing). ^r//5!<vj>z 771 individ tndion is { Euek cn , 
68), ami the later so much us.d dislincliou 
between the universidia as ante, rein, in re, 
ami post rem (L’laull, ii. 350 ; Ueherweg, 
8th ed., Th. .11, 231). The arquaintaiice with 
the philosophy of Aristotle, first in veiy im- 
perfect Latin tianslations made from tlio 
Arabic, but later in translations ijiade directly 
from the original, rapiiily reformeil Ibc scho- 
last.ic terminology of the I3ih cemtary, which 
ill Bt. Thomas assumed a form that later 
tendcil, as the Thomistic inthiencc* increased, 
to become the ilefinitive and ollicial standard 
ol scholastic ustago. Put at the time, j^ud for 
a good while alfei'^he generation of Bt. Thomas, 
rival iullueuccsi (e. g. the skill and authority 
of Duns Scotus, the later revival ot Nominal- 
ism, &c.) tended to complicate the situation ; 
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ai)d tlie later srliola^sticif^tn a peri^ of great ever, may still be classified aa ens m ac(u and 
eomj)lication, both in U‘<age and in method, erw tn according to a Very well'-kiiown 

The ofiicial revival of the study of St. Tliomaa Ai istoteliVin doctrine. If cna is conceived as 
has of late set the seal of the authority of the belonging to a fictitious object, real, no^ 
Church upon a return to the more classic without, but onZv/ m the mind, we have fm 
terniiuology of St. Thonms. . roi/owf:#, concerning whose precise relotious 

(5) In offering a feviM xaniples of scholastic to logiml being utage of vurioui^ writers 
usDge, we are naturally led to begin with the somewhat differs (compare ITarper, op. cit., i. 
terniH for the fandamontal iiietaphyrical con- 47, witii Scliiits^ Thmias-Lexikon^ e. v. mv). 
cepts. These, even before the Aristotelian ratianie, according to Suarez (/>f#p.,.ii. 
period proper, were already to a coushlerahlc 504), is iiu»Bt strictly to be defined as that 
extent of Ari^totelia 11 origin (see the summary ‘which is conceiveil hy the . iutellect as a 
in the before- in enti on etl monograph of Baum- being, Avhile yet in itself it has no entity/ 
gartiier on A famfs de 39-69) ; and BUndrifs.^^ darknesSy the chimera^ &c., are 

the Thoinistic usage only pivi-ents in a move favourite? (‘xainple.s of eiititie.s of this type, 
finished form what had already been, in large And logical htingy as jmt define<l, w«iiild of 
measure, prepared by the discussions up to tho course also come under this geruTal definition. 
12th eentuiy inolu.<ive. For tlie Neo-idatonie But since logieal being, taken as the verita» 
and other late classical termiuology already jt-roposilionisy whose fiirrn- turns upon the uge 
indirectlv represented Aristotelian influences ; of tlie copulav^has its own peculiar' character, 
and the translation?; and comjnentaries of distinct from that of privations, negations, 
Boethius were especially interesting to the and chinieras, some w^riters (such as Schut/. in 
earlier scholastics for their metaphysical sug- his Lexikon) prefiT to sjKiak of em rationis as 
gestions. We thercfoie must not thfok of a class of ontohgical being, and so as ditFerent 
the Peripatetic elements in the tmuiiiology from logical, being proper. .In this ease the 
here in question as due to any one line of • latter is defint d as tlie truth of a t-tatemeut, 
tradition, 'llie terms essentia and suhstantiHy j without regard to the externally real or 
together with the related terms. cnN, | internally fictitious character of any ol)j< ct. 
reulitast cxistentia, actvs, and the rest of the In any case rroZ ontological being belongs to 
distinciively onvoingical v«jCfil)ulary, have their olijects in so far as they arc not mere entia 
origin in part in riatonio as W'<11 as in m/mw a, but either exist or may exist outside 
Aristotelian usage, and foini an undoubtedly of the mind. Beiwj, taken outologieally, can 
difficult, not to say over-w^oalthy, colh.*ctioii of be farther distinguished a.s to its usage, in so 
teruLS for exprc s.'^iug the various aspects and : far as ms (i) may be taken particrpiallg, a.H 
types of Being. Being, as Ari.‘totle already express ing tlm existence of the objert whose 
pointed out, is a ’Avord of many meaniijg.<\ cue i? in rjuestion ; or (ii) may be viewed as 
The Bcholastic effoits to reduce tlicse and an ab?tract noun, which narne.s the nature or 
their intt rn latituiships to a fiVtitmu led to essence of the (3})ject in qm'stion, whether or 
a number of relatively new <list if, ct ions, es- no it at any time actmdly exists. Thus, to 
j>eeiaJly in the later period ot s(;lJol;{^tici^n^. .siy Ibat a given object comes into being, is 
Ens, in iJio cla.ssic seliolaMtic usage, h oin- to u.'-e being or ens in the participial sense, 
ployed, like AriKfi. tie’s to ov, as the term for What comes into being then and diore exists. 
Being in general, — a term whose various .But to say of an object, without regaid to 
usages are first distinguished, as nearly as AAdiether:t exists or no — perhaps even without 
possible, in Aristc tlc’s way. Ens is first regard to whether it is a ficthfii, an ms 
divided into (i) enti/as ret, or being such as ra/ionis or i»o - that its very hehtg implies 
belongs to any object, and (ii) eutiHis gueic mcli ami such characters (e. g. that tho very 
signijicat rerifaimi )/f^poidtionis (Aiistotle’s bv being of a man requirc'S him to l>e an rwmmiZ),' 
«£ In the fir^t sense, is classified, this is to use the term ens as a iiouti. To 

after Ari>totle, according to the ten categories, take em thus as r noun is to speak of the 
as the being of substance, of t/twiitg. See,; and essentia, gnidditas, or natura of an object 
is in llris sense also to )>e culled ontological without i.*egartl to the ex i?;tcnce of this object, 
being ptoper. In the other sense, en^ is Any object taken thus, without regard to its 
logicat being. Ens as ontc logical, and w'hen existence, does not, however, theretiy become 
also definitely regarded as external to the an ens ratioyiis; for a being that is to be and 
mind that knows \i {extra animam), \a ms in h not yet, or lhat trets and is no longer/ has 
rerum naiwa^ or ens reale. Ens reals, bow- {quidditas or essence, and has not existehoe, 
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Imt. still is no fiction, and no mere pnjduct of as it is viewed as outnide of the knowin^j mind , 
the hujrian intellect. In fact, the men not and so as in c<»ijJ>iast to a mere idea. It is 
yet born Imve no existence ; but ttiey liave said to possess esne, or ii$Re exii^tentiac, or to 
perfectly real essence. be an exiMent uLject, so far ii.s it is taken in 

(6) Like the participle or noun ens^ the confraht to its owij mere essence or quiddift/, 
infinitive form or in fact the verb fs^e in or, again, in so’ far as it is conceived iiaoulsiJe 
all its fcj ras, has the same tendency to a of its causes. It is said to be in artu^ or Ui 
variety of nieaiiinjj;s. Esse has its logical use possess in so far as it is contrasted 

as the copula, and also its ontological use, os with pole ntial being to which tlic Aristo- 
expressing the fact, or at least the appearance, teliaii met aphyslc (>|)poses wliatcv* r is a realmMl 
of h<dng. But even when taken in an ontological ^leing. T) icse four contrasts - ( i )of t lie external 
reference, may si ill be viewevl as esse in object, witli the ohject view ed as m the mind ; 
inidlectu (in tlie usage which St. Anselm's (2) of the existent object and its mere ; 

discussion of the ontological })roof made ^3) of the existent thing and otlnr existent 
fainoiJK), i. e. as what Thomas culls the esse things (cspei ially its causes, tmtside of whii-h 
intentionaU ; not as if this latter \Vi yi always it exists) ; and (4) of the actual thing at.d the 
identical with the of the v/iere fiction, but merely pofential thing — are all of them 
ill so fur as esse in the mind, while it may tbunded in the Aristotelian doctrine, and 
W|ll represent a real being iudepeudeiit of tliij play^a great ])art not (‘lily in scholastic, but 
mind, is still different from eHse*^:n re, or real in all later melapliysii^al di>cu>sit»n.s. They 
external being as sticb. The distinction are, however, sehloiii vciy sharply or per- 
hetween essence and existence also ol|('n finds rnanently sundered in inet;«pliysicid discus- 
itfl expression in various phrases tliut include sioiis, hut they are einphu'-ized, n]x>n occasion, 
esse. The word esse, t.ikeii simply, is oftm* in various wuys; arnl tlie only ohji ction to 
used (when in contrast with any (d’ the special this part of the scholastic vocabnlary is that 
terms hv essence) as in itself sutlicient to it is not siiiliciontly scttliMl as to its use of the 
ex])ress existence. More fi'nnally expressed means for distingui’^hing the four, and that 
is the contrast latwecm esse essentine and esse it has for all of them, and especially for the 
employed to name respectively the first and second, a coidu^ring wealth and 
essetice and tin? existence of things. This variety of expressions. That just this way of 
contrast is often nsed in later scludasticism. classifying the ontological expressions is not to 
Jhit thcs«/ later expro.^tsious are pleonastic, as l>e found so fovimdlv einpbasized by Aristotle 
Snaitv. ii. 115) points out. Tiie first as are other classifications is indeed true, 

of tliein. as lie there says, adds uotliiug to the But it is not, in spirit, at all opjx)sed to liis 
term essentia l^eyond tlic mere fashion of con- treatment of the subject, 
ception or of expression. And esse, when (7) Passing from the terminology of exis- 
taken in contrast willi t ssentia, already suffi- tence to that more directly eoneeiTJcd with the 
ciently distingaisliee, in the opinion of Suarez essence or nature ol things, wc find, as in fact 
and in the fre«]uent usage id St. Thomms tlie we have aln ady found, that hero, too, there 
existence of things from their iiatiire or is a perplexing variety of expressions. The 
essence. Very fivijuent in seliohustic writers word oieif/, in Ari.stoile, is one of his most 
is the expii*^sion in actn for cxisiviice, j>ny//ling terms, even when one abstracts fi om 
and tlie explanatory piuasc extra causus snas all direct refen nee to* the precise meaning of 
is also constantly used by such w/itevs to €.r.istence, and when one dwells alone upon the 
express the sense in wliicli a created thing nattire of that w’hicli is said, according to 
exists. But of course Ihe esse in actn, or the .-Vi istotle^s doctrine, to exist. The schola.-^tic 
actvalitas. which is thus altrihuted to any dovtois did much to clarify, l>yt little to 
Existent thihg, implies laying stress upon a simplify, the situation Iwrre in question. The 
somei^hat different asiiect reality from the starting-point of tlie older scholastic discus- 
one directly emphasized in tlie term esse, when sion of the term mbstantia was, of course, the 
the latter is taken as simply equivalent to Aristotelian treatise upon the categories. 
existence. For as 8uch,^s in«contrast Substantia and essentia are frequently era- 

with essence ; but actus is contrasted with ployed as syuonymouKS terms. But whc)^ they 
^Imtia. In brief, then, to sum up the truly are distinguished? substantia (in its more 
iiupo.tant features of this overwealtby collec- proper sense) is that which, whenever it exists 
. tion of technical terms for existence, an object at all, exists in itself, as opposed to tjiat winch 
is said to be real, in aoholastio usage, in so far (namely as an accident) exists in another as 
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nubjecL Substantia is also often spoken the natural order, incapable of existing 
of as that whifih mpparis or sustams its separately. Substances, were distinguished, 
accidents — an ancient metajSior, for emphasix* after the fashion of the treatise on the 
ing which the scliolasstic doctrine later had to categories, into Jirst substances (individual 
pay dear, wJien a modern empiricisni became things), and second substances (gerura or 
suspicious of whatever seemdd to be merely sjjecies). But this distinction involves no 
beneath or hehind the verifiable facts. But, new difficulties. ® 

as a fact, the scholastic docti ine of qjibstance (8) Beturning, however, once again to the 
is in general far more directly empirical in terms for the of things,^ the tenn 

its nature than are the technical concepts essentia^ in so far as it. is not ineiely equiva- 
of substance prevalent, since the rise qf lent to substantia, refers to the definable 
modern ‘science, in the more speculative nature of any object, to whatever one of the 
doctrines of recent realism. For the school, Aristotelian categories \i may belong. Even 
in what it has to say about subslaoce, lays an might be conceived as if possess- 

stress upon two decidedly empirical aspects ing, in a sense, it.s essence; but usually and 
of the known world. The first is that the i*roi)ci\y;, essentia, in metajdiysical discussiouB, 
world conies to us difforentiatod into various is used of lx?ijigs eoneeivcii as either actual 
beings (the sulistanccs), each one of whicli or possible. God also lias liis essence, nlthough, 
set nis to be relatively independent df the in case of the divine, one must not view ^iie 
others, so that it exists, or may exist, by or essence as distinct Iroin the exisfenco, God. 
in it sell. The second as])ect is that, on the being the one reality wherein essence and 
other hand, there are iacts (niiniely qualities, existeiiqe are iniUstinouished. But in created 
relations, and the like) wliich exist, yet which beings essence and existence arc (lift’crent. 
cannot exist alone, but which exist as belong- .In such beings, the scholastic doctrine often 
ing to the substances, and needing the sub- defines the essmee as that which possesses the 
stances to sustain them. The latter facts existence. Taking n.n essence in itself', and 
(tlie accidents) are, in language, of apart from existence, we can .still speak of an 

the substances. In existence, the accidents essence as the sense above pointed out; 
seem to be only in the substaucea. The for the essence of an object that has been, or 
consequence of this situation is that, when that is to be, but that does not now exist, is 
one tries to conceive liow the accideiita and still sornethillgoa^^7V/|]f Me In particular, 

tlie substances can be related to eiuh other, the essence of any olijcci is that whick ike 

the empljical dependence of the accidents, for definition of the object rightly sets forth, or 
their very being, upon the fact that they are that which priniarily this object, 

the accidents of substances (e.g. the fact that or that wliich we nVmc when we answer tlie 
colour is always the colour of something), and que.stion as to v:hat this olijeci really is. The 
the piTnmnence of the substaJices through et^seiice, as defined or detinalde, is real, first, 

many changes of state oiid relation, seem negatively speaking, in no far as it is not vself- 

together to warrant the view that the sub- contradictory, and h not a mere fetioa of the 
stances have roine central or centralizing mind; and secoiidly, po>itlvely sjieaking, it is 
nature about them, whereby tliey snjport, or real in so far as it can be produced by :m.»it t 
carry, tlie nccidents, while the latter iiiei>*ly of divine creation, or in so far ak, comichned 
belong to and rest upon iJie Biib.slances. Tliis in itself^ it possesses aptitude for existence 
view of BubBtiiiice (whereby it seems a suh- (Siiareaf^ I)is2)Ut., i. 42; 8chuV/, 
stratum) was indeed much emphasized for the Lexikon, s. v.). For sssmtia the words quid- 
bchqlastics by the Bpeculativc }irobliins to ditas and natura arc often used, as well as, 
which the dogrnii of transubstantiatioij gave upon occasion, the word substantia {‘uuo 
rise. Apart bom tte difficulty due to such inodo,* says St. Thomas, Summa Theolog.^ 
supernatural a.spc(:ts of the matter, however, Quaest. 29, art. 2, ‘dicitur substantia (junhlitaa 
the scholastic substantia was far from assum- n-i. qiiain significat definitio, . . . qumn qnidem 
iiig <uiy\fliere nearly the ineienipirical form sub^iauiiam Giaeci avobiv vocant, quod nos 
ot KanFs Ihng an Sick. The concejit is essentiabi lUcere possumus'). The W'ord 
{iriimyily intended not as a theory of an quidditas, due, as we have seen, to the trails- 
nnluiowni sulwtratufn bchiiTd the Kcenes, but iations of tlie Aiabian eonunentators, is used 
as an expression of the known fact that while quite synonymously with essentia/ Natura^ 
things arp tound existing in relatively separ- a, word of manifold meaning, like the Greek 
able and indepeiideut ways, accidents are, in original from which it is dexived, has as its 
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principal technical sense (Harper, op. cit., figure, free-will the matter of tlje moral act; 
i. 46) ' the principle of operation, or of the bodies are the matter towaVds which seiise- 
teiuleucy of each thing towards its Tjoiifctitu- activities are difected ; facts are the matter 
tive end * (cf. Thmruis-Le.cik(my s. v.). And of history, &c. Tlie welhkiiown and manifold 
since natural things are (for the Pei ipatetic modern popular uses of the ancient Aribto- 
view) the products of operations directed telian contrast* between Form and Matter 
towards \*ik1s, and since the end of these have thus been developed out of a schuhistic 
operations is the realization of some essence, usage, w^hich tended constantly more and more 
natura and essentia can be#thiis identified, to diversily Aristotle's already extremely 
despite their diffeieiice of primary meaning, complex way of employing tli(i terms. TIjc 
F or tlio concept of essence, St. Tljonias al.so j^orni /orma, used iKit merely in its direct 
uses the (acpressioiia est swA. quod quid antithesis to materia^ but by itst»lf, tends 

est ; and the essence can also be identified also to a great vai iety of a]>]:»lications. Thus 

with the jferm, in the case of substances eiveni/jlaris is the type-model of an 

which are com}*oui)ded of form and matter, object as thought or reason may possess it ; 

In these suKstances the mattcj’ also belongs to forma mdiridnalis is a form that, when it is 
the essence. united with matter, c»>iistii utes an individual; 

(9) In beings supposed to be real, the scho- the angels are called ^'"?*//# a/; subaistentes — 
lactic doelriiie distinguislies, after Aiistr)tle, ft>rms‘ or essences ex Lsting apart 
(tt) the formal and the malei'ial*m]iy (i\i^^ and from muttej\ &c. Schulz, in the Th nnas- 
(b) the pok"/dia and the actus. Notable, how- Lixikon.^ cuumiUMles twenty seven of tlie.se 
ever, in llie scholastic terminology^ is the various special uses of/o/'Wia w'itli an adjective 
tendency to use these familiar reripatetie or other mixIilVing cxpic'sion attached. In 
terms as the basis for derivatives and usages general, the scholastic use of the distinctiou 

which go Ixyond tin? original Aristotelian between form and matter tended, despite the 

usage. Materia it.sclf, as that out of wlii«*h ; close connection of the two, to make the two 
anything may come to he loi rned. is called, j terms not n\ero co:»relatives, but relatively 
in it.s principal Ai istotolia II sense, the ; scparahle teriins, and <0 give to each of the 

4 >x qua. In this sen.se materia is in q^otentia < iwa manifold new, ami otton greatly trans- 
with reference to that wddeh may he formed i ferto.d, appliratioiis. Hereby wdiat was origi- 
out of it, while form is the actus, the attain- 1 i»ally a distinction of aspects tended to be- 
meiit, which realizes the matter. is | come more decidedly than in Aristotle a 

divided in various ways, e. g. into i divi.sion of the wwld into the spheres of 

communis and ^natcria sitj)iata. The foniUT 1 different real principles. On the other hand, 


is that out of wliich any im niher of a given the numerous applications of the same di.s- 
.‘pec'ies may come to be, in such w'Lse tliat iinction olleji also tended, by reason of the 
this materia is common to all niendiers of the unity- of the terininologv, to restore a sense 


specirs. The materia siquuta is the quantified 
or spatially determinato materia which is 
peculiar to a single corporeal indivi<lual; 
in yt. 'rhomas’s doctrine, the materia sujnaia 17th century, is indeetl toivign to the genuine 
is the ja'ijfcijjium rndividuationisy or that spirit of s:< In das tic ism. 
whorehy an ijidividual is di^tinguL^hed from (10) Tlu^ a(ijeetiYt\‘</o™a?/5 and 
othei‘3 of its .species, in case of^’ull the the adverbs formalitcr and malerialUer^ are 
corporeal individualvS (hut not in case of typical examples, in scholastic usage, of the 
wholly incorporeal l•e^Ig.s). Materia is fur- cousequeuces of such a process as the terms 
ther divided into materia inteflujililis and form and matter in general illustrate, A 
iinateria se^isihilis, &c. l>ut tlie same term liighly technical and oliteu convenient, but 
^naUeria, in a trairsferred sense, comes to be dangerously flexible, employment of these 
used for any object towards which a given modifying words results. In llarjuu's sum- 
activity or [lower is dire<*ted; and in con- mury (loc. cit., 752-4), a Dumber ol* the most 
tequence of the various w^ays \fi which tlie frequent of these usages are brouglit togi ther. 
distinction between matter and form can be Thus, the formal object of aii activity^ or a 
apjjicd to various grades or types of beings, iK>^ver (0. g. of sij.dit) is the object that is 
one has a complex series of meanings of the adapted to or is Jilted to become such an oliject 
two terms which Harper summarizes (op. cif., (e.g. colour is the formal object yf sight), 
ii. 750-1). Thus quaiility is the matter of ilut the material object is the object viewed 


of tlie con in-e. ted ness of various facts ; and the 
extreme dualism, wliicli later became so pro- 
mimnt in the Kunqiean thiuldiig of iJie 
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in eXW/’ and not taken as possessed of aiich 
aptitude. Thus'the maiei'iftl object of an act 
of vision may be sometliing tlmt is heavy; 
while, as heavy object, it \vouUl be the formal 
object of the various seusc-proeesses by wliich 
we directly test its weight. Au act contrary to 
moral law is a tnafenal sin when ignorantly, 
and therefore innocently, committed ; it is a 
formal sin if kuow'ingly committed. ' In con- 
sequence ‘an act materially bad may be for- 
nmlly good/ In a concept, one can distin- 
gui.sh Wwceu what is formally and what is 
materially part of the concfjit ; and in this 
sense Harper points out that ‘p()sf«i])le essence 
is formally negative and conceptual ; materially 
it does not differ from exirtifig essence/ But 
the further dcvelopmcuta of tins distinction 
may easily tend to l>ccome, ns one may voutiuc 
to say, ‘ formally ’ cxc.ct, but ‘ materially^ very 
arbitrary and uiicnlightcni ng. And this has 
been the result in the familiar moderii popular 
usage of all such expres^^ions. 

(n) Amongst tlie names for the actually! 
existent brings, the scholastic terminology 
possessed an interesting group of terms: 
Suhshteritia, suhsi^tere, persona, hypostasis^ 
indivitiunm, the adjccti'^o individum, the 
abstract noun indivkhiatio, mhstantia separata, 
the later (Scotistic.) term haeceitas^ and >till 
others — all of which have in common that 
they were developed f »r the sake of defining 
some aspect of llie nature of the individual 
beings o( some grade, high or low. In so far 
as any stfbsfanee exists elone and in itself, it 
subsists; and mhsisfmitin is a term lor ex- 
pressing tlie soit of <‘xi.stcnce especially due 
to substances. A BuV)^ist cut being of rational 
grade is a persona, or an hypostasis (St, 
Tlioraas, Suvima Theoloy,, P. 1 . Q. 29); any 
suh-^isfent being is an individual. As such 
it is within itself U7tdivided; it is distinct 
from any other individual ; and it has a form 
of being incommunicahle to any other. The 
last of these eharacter’r-tics of the individual 
being led to an especially difficult series of 
discusKioMS, in later scholastii ism, as to the 
principium mdividwdiofiis, i. e. as to the 
metapiiysicul m< ans vyliereby there is secure<] 
to every being a nature that no other being 
can conceivably possess. It was to this in- 
communicrable nature that Dufis Scotus ap- 
plied the term haecceitas, and this term was 
later generally used. The theological u»e ol 
the tei'ms persona and hyi.o::tasis is very well 
known; and in the dii^cussiun of the dogma 
of the Trinity, the relutions of persona, mb- 
sAantia, and essenJtia, as applied to Qod 


become of the moat critical importance; A 
substantia separata is one that, by its natute, 
is a truly spiritual substance, having no com- 
merce with matter. Man’s soul is no such 
substance, but by nature has a tendency or 
inclinatio to an individual body. 

(12) After these examples of the metaphy- 
sical terminology, a few instances must bo 
mentioned of ‘.the vocabulary relating to 
tliought, knowledge, and ideas, in their rela- 
tions to ohjects. 'riiat the traditiouid vocabu- 
lary of formal logic is in the main of 
scholastic authorsJup is well known, although 
we have also seen how far back . lie.s tlie 
historical origin of this vocabulmy. The 
scholastic ei^isteraology is that of Aristotle, 
rendered simpler and sharper in on tiling and 
intermingled, upon occasion, with Neo- Pla- 
tonic elements. The discussion as to txhe 
nature of l^iiivcrsals is one of the oUencst 
mentioned features of the scholastic move- 
ment; and comparatively familiar is the 
t< rnunoh>gy in winch was expres-sed the classic 
solution of the difficulty during the great 
period of scholastic phil sophy. As before 
pointt.d out, ibis termiiKdogy has Us migiu 
with the Arabian pldlosoplicrs. Univcrsals, 
arcording to this distinction, have their being, 
ante rern, in the mind or intent of the divine 
source of the univeu’se, in re, in so far as the 
general natme is in the exisb-ut individual, 
and post rem, in so far us the intellect, by an 
libstractitui from the indivitluality of a tiling 
known, rcdiscoveis the divine typo through 
a conteinplatiMi) of its expression in indivulual 
form. Tlds solution, as Pi anti points out, 
hccanio almost common properly in the 13th 
century, and is not to be attributed either 
to Albcrtu.s ^ftigims, or to Ijis disciple, St. 
'llioniaH. The Jivs words {(/umiiie vOi^es), 
yenus, siecies, <fec., above refcired to, and the 
rest of the regular voeahulary of the logic 
textbooks, need not here be in particular 
discofSeCl. 

(13) The contrast between what belongs to 
the mind — to the process of knowledge, to 
ideas, to the reason - and what belongs to the 
external facts, or to the world] divine or" 
created, hey(ynd the human mind, receives rich 
expression in scliolat-tic doctrine. Hero a full 
account w'ould involve tlie exposition both of 
the scholastic psychology, and of the whole 
theory of knowledge in question. Only a few 
terms can be mentioned. The modern 
terminological opposition between tho chjecliim 
and svi^ectivs had, in this particulat form, its 
origin in the i8th century, and came into 
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genera) use only since Kant- The terms are lu this si^ise the ctmceptus formalts is the 
old ; their precis© present application is very idea taken as an actual psuducal occurrence, 
recent. The school expressed the contrast in or product, or pcSsession — as a way of cunceiv- 
question otherwise, and employed the terms iug of the object — or as the offspring of the 
mhject and object >vith a different and older mind, fduti jjrdea mentis — or us the more 
connotation, which, however, we still also permanent of the mind that bus it. 

in part retain. iSuhiedum, in St. Thomas, is .But the eonceptus oUectivus is that wJiicIi we 
either used for the subject of a projiosition, or ourselves mean to conceive, or intend tft get 
as equivalent to substantia, or in the sense of before diir minds, when we think of a nnin. 
the topic of a discussion, or of a science. This It is the ohiectum et materia circa qtiam 
usage is, of course, modelled after the Aristo- rersatur fotmalis concei^Ao ; it is tliat wliich 
telian, and is not wholly strange to us to-day. forms the topic of this whole business of 
Ohiectum, esj^ccially wdth reference to tlie conceiving man as man. Since Averroes, 
already inentioned contrast between forr/nd Suarez continues, many have called this 
and niaUrifd object, is that imth which any cimceyplua ohtecilnts {\\c inteMio intdlecta — tlie 
process or act i city is concerned, oY in which it nimning or inbnt of the mind. (As a fi»ct 
terminates, Sucli an object may be, dl‘ course, tlio term inte'nHu is the ojie gener.iHy used by 
that with which our knowledge is concerned, St. Tlionias in this connection.) .Suaiez goes 
since knowing is also a process or an activity, on tG»s;iy that the concep'us formalisiH always 
AlM so far, of course, the ofcy^c/^f knowledge a vera and positiva res— nn actual menial 
may he oil her a mental fact, or, on the other occurrence or pos^es.-iori ; but tlie concept/as 
hand, tlie known external hict itself (just as ohiectivus may have us its content a mere ens 
in the modern usage). So here, too, the ratioms (e.g. blindness, d^^rk!!C^'s, or a chimera). 
Tln inistic-Aristotelian usage has much in If oiu attiunjils to think of nothing, the 
com moil with ours. But in later scholastic conce}>tm forrnalis is still an actual and 
usage (namely from Duns Hcotn.s onwards) jK»sifive state of mind, but tlie conceptus 
we meet with an opposition la tween the is wholly ju‘galive, and contains no 

terms subjective and ohjcctive (and the various entity. In tlie sane* way, when one conceives 
cognate expres.sinns), which has if s foundation of any univtrml, th«* conceptus forrnalis is 
in the former usage, hut which has a new itself an iudividind fat t, and the universal, as 
technical importance. 'I'his usage is explained such, belongs merely to the intentio. The 
by Prantl (iii. 308, note) thins ; — * Subiectivwm usage of olnccticm here in quesiiou does not 
means that which relates to the subjects of perfectly correspond to tlie ordinary sense 
judgments, that is, to the concrete facts about either of objective or of svhjective of post- 
which one (Gegeustdndc des Denfens)', Kantian usage; lor the co/oeptus fornudis 

while, on the contraiy, ohi>‘ctnm means what here deiined might be viewed, in the post- 
is invelv^ed merely in obiicere, that is, in ihe Kantian seme, as cither (in so far as 

net q\' hrw gin (j before die mind ; and ohiecMrvm it is a mctUal fact) < r objective, in so far as it 
J'all.s to till! aceciint of tlie iJiiml before which stands for the actual -Afew/ occurrence or 
tin? fact i.s lu’oiight.’ This usage is, in iJie |)osse-sioi) wdiich retains its own type of 
main, iliivclly opposite to our own at actuality, despite tlie possilde vacuity ox' 
the present day. In one of the Opvscvla ahacnoe of its intended meaning, v>i, as we 
attributcil to I'iunnas, but of questionable sbouhl now often say. despite ibe failure of 
authenticity, the same usage occurs j^lVant I, the subjective intent of the one whose idea this 
iii. 293). Suarez i. 31), in discussing is. Wliilo then it i.s misleading to say that 

the nature of our connepiion of being, slates the terms subjective and objective luive merely 
very clenidy the definition of a conceptus changed places in the traiisiiion to the 
ohiectivus, which he here oj»|«o.ses to conceptus modern usiige, it is trny that the foregoing 
formats, the distinction being, as he poinis account, as given by Prantl, ^nflieiently 
out, a well-known one {‘vulgaris distinctio). indicates why, especially in later selioia.stic 
The conceptus fortnalis is the mental act or usage, and in the 17th century, t]»e> adjective 
process itself wlieiehy we get before^ us the ohiertivus came to be so frequently uted 
idi?a, say, of a man. It is called formalis, precisely as vvi» now should employ the 
Suarez continues, perhaps because it is an opposed word namely to characterize 

ultima forma m-mtis, i.e. a type of mental anything in so fur as it is idthin or before the 
product, a Vorslellung, ii state of mind, a fact mind, or e.spt'cially in ko lar as it is the olqoct, 
belonging to the fonnal Hi’e of the intellei^t. lopic, creation, or lignu nt, of a mental 
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intention. The use of subjective to diaracterize 
the external fact, especially the mbstaniial 
fact, has likewise its perfecfly obvious basis 
in the original Aiistoteliau meaning of the 
corresponding word. And the link betvreen 
the scholastic and our usage of this term is 
obviously deterniiiied by the fact that the 
mind, or the self, is itself conceived as u 
substancey and bo (in the older stiise) as 
a subjecty while, on the otlier hand, its states, 
subjective (in tlie post-Kaiitiaii sense) because 
they thur belong to a subject, can also be 
taken as having tlie value which the scholas- 
tics, as we have now se<ui, often called 
intentional, or also objective. Veiy coininon, 
in later scholasticism, is the en»ployment of 
formalis in the seme of onr modern ohjecthe, 
ami as the o2>poi:eiit of the scholastic ohiectievs. 
Here the obvious ^onse is that sine*', as 
St. Thomas says, and as the whole Peripatt tic 
doctrine teaches, forma per se. ipsam fticit 
reni esse in actu (or, as it is often expressed, 
a farm is an act), formal existence, or formal 
being, can be ideiitilied with real <// with 
existtnt l.ieii:g, fc>r ‘the 2^'” most 
discusbioiis, and tlesjjito tin* abov(^-nu iitiom d 
distinctions I etwee n actaalihp existence, and 
reality (see § 6). That tliesc later scholastic- 
usages are tlie constant ones in Descaitejj 
and Siunoya is a generaMy known fact 
(see also on the whole series of distinctions, 
Veitch on Degcartes, in his 02\ cit,, 283-6), 
Meanwhile, as we Jjave jinst seen, thercj is 
indeed a sense in which formal, even when 
opfiosed to obiectirus, may still admit of the 
translation by the modtim jfse of subjective. 
So Harper ((}\y. cit., i. 579) translates the con- 
cejdus fo'V 7 nalis of Snaiez by subjective concept, 
arid iiitor 2 >iets the latter exprtBsion, in the 
now usual souse of subjective, as ‘the idea, 
which is formed in the siihjrct (tlie man who 
is thinking).' In brief, from the very nature 
of the distinction here in qm*stion, no abso- 
lutely sliarp line can he drawji between the 
schohistit; and the modern usage, marked as 
is, in some cases, iho contrast. 

(14) The term interUio, now several times 
excnifilificd, means, in its primary sense, 
intent, jmrpose, or intention, as w'e ordinarily 
use the word. In a somewhat trausieiTcd 
sense, it* is ein|)loyed for aiteniivn (sec 
examples in Sclultz, llicmas-Lexikon, s. v,). 
In a still more technical sense it is a repre- 
sent alive mental image, idea, or mea 7 img, 
particularly tlte last (as in the passage just 
cited from Suarez). St. Thomas soraetimes 
uses intentio in its iiitellectiial signiticance;, as 


quite synonymous with ratio in the sens;^ of 
coricepti With the inteTUio of the intellect as 
the aelibsrate or definitive meaning, result- 
ing from the operation of the intellect, 
is contrasted the species intelligibilis, the 
natural and primary abstraction that tli© 
intellecl first iuakes when it knows any 
general nature of things (see the quotation 
made by Sebiitz to illustrate tliis differetice) ; 
but botli the intmtio of the iiltelleirt ami the 
species vntelligihilis are names for intellectual 
stales having a representative 7 neaniug — 
representations in the mind of intelligible 
objects external to the'*' mind. And just as 
tliero is the species mteUigibilis. and the 
intentio upon the intellectual level, so, since 
sense also, in its own way ami degree, 
represents tlie/orw** of objects, tlie s -holastic 
theory speaks of the spo.cie< sensibilif;, and, 
esq^eci.illy in^ 4 ater scbobisticism, of ihe sjyeSes 
scHsibilis iutmtiemaiis, oi' reji-rescottative sen- 
suous idea of the object, fipecics, in gojioral, is 
useii, iA tlie epistemoloi/ical disenssiong of 
scholasticism, for tlm form of an object in so 
far as this form is cognitively repnsented, 
whether by sense or by intellect : and thus 
sjyecif's and intmtio come to po.’^sesR intimately 
related meanings, while hifeniioualis is 
e«{)eeially the adjective to rx2)r! ss meutally 
rvpvf sentati ve, or sc and i uies 1 eiuvsi n t a t i vo 
taken inoro in general. Tin* distinction 
between Jir.'^t and sermd intentionff is a 
familiar one. The first intention {intmtio 
prima) is the conce2)t as primuviiy formed by 
the mind. Its objiu-t is the reality external 
to tlici mind. Tlie intentio secundn or second 
intention is the logically refie.v concept, i. e. 
the concept wdiich has the logical Jaw or form 
of thought, or of any thought, for its object. 
Its oljject i.s flnu'otbre in the mind, ami lias 
no reality beyond. This distinction is due to 
Avicenna, and, from the time of Albt rins 
Magnus on, jdayed a great part iji all the 
logical diHCussions of later scliolfis.* irisin 
(see PrantI, ii. 321, iii. 91, and further 
pas.sages in the index to tliut and later 
volumes). 

(15) These illustrations of the anetaphvsicr^ 
and jisychological vocabulary of scbohuHicism 
tend to throw the sort of light uikui tlie 
origin, and the general diaracter of tbis 
ierminqlogy, which it is the purpt se of a 
geiienil article upon terminology to give. 
Tlie central character of the whole, scholastic 
vocabulary remains its elaborate use of 
distinctions. The method of distinctions had 
already been carried far by Aiistotle. He 
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ijsed it (see Greek Terminology) to solve 
apparent contradictions, and so to prepare 
the way for synthetic views of his world. 
Scholasticism made the method of (lis'tinciions 
more and more an ideal. Hereby the complex 
problems of theology, and the always sc?rioiiB 
tasks of ^defining, avoiding, and disarming 
heresi(*s, were brought within the range of 
wh?it seemed ifeo tliose concerned a liighly 
exact method, Tlie result,* whatever its 
speculative value, was of the utmost impor- 
tance for the lustory of philosophical language. 
For literature see section (3) above. 

GLOS'feARY. 

[Th© fiijuTOH r«f.:r to tli© si'ctions of tins article. 
See also the fuller JiATiN Index lefeiTed Jo at the 
be.LjinniTpjj of this t^pio ] 

AbsolufciKs, 4 : AasoLCTE v.), 

Acciclona, 4 : KaaENcE, and StJbSTANCX. 

Ae^ialttHs, 6. » 

AutuM, 5, 9 r Aci'iviTT (q. V,). ♦ 

Athrmatio (iidiiiiub 4. 

ConcoptuB (and in pluai^es), 13. 

Coiitradictio, 4 : ( ViNTRADicrtoN (q. ▼.). * 

Deimltio, 4 : Deftmtion (q. v.). 

PifforriUtia, 4: si>- I 
Dispamtum, 4 : Pi^fPAKATt? v,). 

KltMuenta, 4. 

Ku.^ ' aii<l ill phrase.s\ 5 ; of. KNTlTt, and BEING. 
Kiititas (.'in<l in pliraisOcs), 5. 

' aiMl in phra{<e^^^, 5, 6 ; Bkino (q. v.); cf. Exis- 

tence. 

Kuwt-iitiii, 5 (oufTut)^ 4, 8. 

Existoiitia, 5 : Kxkstkncb (q. v.). 

Eorniii (and in phrases), 4, 9, lo : form; cf. Matteu 
AN i.» Eokm. 

IA»nriaIia, 10. 

P<»ri I : alitor, 10. 

Ooinif, 4 : ( lENUS (<j. V.). 

ituH, 1 1, 

pi^sta.sis, II, 

I lit: li f I alio, n, 

idnatio, ii: Tndividn.nlion ; see iNnivinrAL. 
finlividunni (and -nO;, 4, n : Int)1VI1>cal (q. v,). 
TfiU'llifTibil>if«,i4 : Inlelliijiblo. 

Intentio (anti in plira-os', 4, 13, 14: Intention (in 
philosophy, q, v.) ; t:f. Intent, an<l Mean?/ig. 

Materia (and in phraKt^s , 4, 9, 10 z Maxteb (q. v.) ; 

cf. M ATTKK AND 
M ate vial is, i o ; ' of. M at if. r. 

MateriaHtt r. 10: cf. Maitkh. 

• 

Natur^, 8 ; Nature (q. v.h 
Negatio (infioiia), 4: cf. Negative, 

Notio, 4: Notion (q. v.), 0 >ncei*t (q. 

Obidctum (and -tivnin), 1 3 : Object (q. v.}. 

Persona, ii : Pkiison (q.v.), 

Positio, 4 : Position (q. v.>. 

Ptiggibiliy, 4 ; Pt>8SiBLK (q. v.), 

Poientia, 9 : cf. Potential. 

Prhicipium Individuatiouie, 4, 9, ii : see Ixnivi* 

nUATTO. 


Properi.y, 4.* 

Prbportio (dFoAoyia), 4; Analogy (q. v.). 

Qualiias, 4: Quality (q*v.). *• 

Quantitas, 4: Qi. antity (q. v.). 

Qaidditas, 4, 5 ; Quiddity (q. v.). 

Quinque voces, 4. 

Qndtl est anti qtiod quid e.st, 8. 

Ratio, 14 ; cf. Ratio, and Conceit. 

Realitas, 5 : Reality (q. v.). 

8en.sibiJis^4 : Senmcous (q.v,). 

Species (and in phni-scs), 4, 14: cf. DeeinttIon. 
Subiectuin (and -tivum), 3 : Subject (q. v.). 
Siibsistcntia, II. 

hflibsistere, 1 1. * 

Substantia, 5 (ov^ia\ 4 , 7 , 8 , 1 1 : SmsTANCE (q, v.), 

Universalia (ante rein, in re, jiost reni), 4, 12; cf. 
Uni VERM AL. 

Univcrcialii*, 4; Universal (q. ▼.)• 

Veritas propo*itioniB, 5. (j.R.) 

Latitudiuarianism * [Lat. 

bi eat 1 ili] ; U t r . LoXi t wh'nari animnus ; F r. Zait- 
tudimurisme] Ital. iolhrcDdisvio (suggested— 
K.\r.) The doctriiic of a btxly of EogHsli 
churchmen of th<‘ r7th cruitiirv who souglit 
a modtiK viveitJi between Dissenter.s and 
the Church of Englautl by empluisizing only 
coiniijou grounds of brJicf. and, wliilc acl- 
liiTing to tlie E|>i-:cytal form t)f government 
and ritual, yet denying its divine origin and 
anfhoiity. In general, a liititudinarian is one 
who exercises a bread tli of view and of tolera- 
tion wdiich verges on indiftereuce. 

Liferaltire (on ecclesiastical latitudinarian- 
ism) : TuLLOcn, Ilatiniial Thcol. aud Uhi ist. 
rhilos. in the 17th Cent. (1872): (.'nuR- 
TON, Latitudinariaiiism from 1671 to 1787 
{1861). (A.T.O.) 

Laughing Philosopher (the): see DhMO- 
rKirrs, and Prk-Sockatic ITuLOsi.iru y. 

Law [MJ*'. fuire, Lat. Z<?.r|: (Kt. Cesefz; 
hr. loi; Ital. Zey^/e. Any formulatioii of 
sequences which from dtunonstratum, ex|>eri- 
mental proof, suctessfiil a])plio;diuiJ, or for 
any other reason, is aeeepted as having the 
liighest dogreo of piroliability. 

Since conviction l>ased on the liighest degree 
of probability expresses practical certainty, 
tins definition of law escapes tlie discussion 
of tbc absolute v;di«]ity of lawt# of nature 
and of otbor empirical cRderminatioiiS. The 
law's which, are l>ased on ob>orvati\»n rei^t 
upon the priiiciide of rxiroRMiTY (OiNATiTiK 
(q.v.): and that principle expies.ses the 
highest degree of ]n*ohal)ility “iin assumption 
indeed upon whu;li tlie law of prohatdlity 
itself rests. On the other hand, whatever 
the laW' of causation — or other law having 
grounds of universality apart from *tho>e of 
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empirical observation — may rest upon besides, Law may be regarded: in its essence, aiJaljr?^ 

as guarantee of its holding good, it is yet ticnlly, as a command from a superior to ail 
true that it al^o has tht highest degree inferior j or historically, as a rule jiidiciaHy 
of probability. The law of universal causa- declared to be entitled to general observance, 
tion, thei efore, which rests upoi^ what is and tlierefore obligatory. * Law, for the prao- 
called necessity, no less than, the principles tical purposes of lawyers and citisqens, means 
of mechanical and physical science, which the sum of those iiilcs of conduct which 
res^t upon experimental proof and assume courts of justice enforce, the conditions on 
uniformity of nature, cornea under the* formula which they become ap;diciible, and the? manner 
of the definition. and consequences of their npplication’ {Pol- 

This aspect, of law, which may be described loek, First Book of Jv/ri^prudence, 217^. 
as law in its theoretical or logical aspect, in Any particular law, properly so called, is 
contrasted with the modal and legal aspects of ‘a general rule of liuman action, faking cog- 
the same term— what may be called law of nizauce only of external act^ enforced by 
action or practice, or law in its practical a determinate authority, which authority is 
aspect. In the latter the determination of human, and among human uuthoritl< s is that 
conduct wdth reference to a prescription, which is paramount in a political society' 
requirement, or ideal, makes appeal essentially (Holland, Juri,<2)rndence, 36, r^tli ed.). A 
to persons as sucIj, for recognition and pbedi- proper law necessarily carri« s with it a sane- 
ence ; in the sphere of the theoretical, how- tiou, that is, it irivolvn s the coi»ceptioil of 
ever, this appeal is not present except in tlie the coiiBequent employm<oit of power, in caf-o 
general sense wliich is true of all knowledge, of neci'ssity, to ejiforce obedienc.' or punish 
i.e. that being true, such laws must be allowed disobt‘di*?nce, or annul the etl'cct of diso- 
for and observed. In the one cacO, the beilie co. See Adjectivk Law, Positive 
penalty is what has been culled natural, and Law. STATirrn. aiul .Sanction. 
is of the nature of an effect; in the other, it is Munirij^ol law is a rule of extiTnal human 
modal or legal, and is called Sanction (q. v.). action declared or crcjitod by or uimUt power 
Cf. the other topics Law (jural and moral), granted by a politic al, hoveriiiL'n autliorily, 
The ordinary warning against making law for those subject to such authority ; or an 
something apart from tlie sequences wliich it aggregate bcKjy of f'Uch rules. The former 
formulates may l>e repeated here. Natural ni^ay be termed 'a law,^ the hitbu ‘the law' 
events cuunot be j^aid strictly to obey law; (Au^ytin, Juri^'j^rwle.nce^ i. 91). 
rather they estahlUh and illustrate law by Pahlic is la\s' ordained for public pur- 
thoir liehaviour. TIu? law is an abstract state- |x)^es, to regulate conduct or rights in which 
merit of certain observed ways of hehavinur, and the state as a whole is interested. Private 
the law cannot have any meaning e.xcept lauy is law ordained foi' private purposes, to 
foimulating aspects of phenomenal exi.stence. regulate coiuhurt or rights int« resting only, or 
^ As to apjdying the term law to formula- priin.irily, the relations of private individualB 
fjons of less than the liighest degree of between themselves {Diyest^ I, i. i, 2). See 
probability, scientific usage does not sanction Punuc Law, ami Puivate Law. 
it. Law is commonly comjiarcd with IIvpo- Ihiblic law oidinarily i.'<, and always should 
THESIS and Theory (see those terms) ju^t in be, a gciu ral law iilVetding tM|ually all those 
this, that these latter terms carry lesii than subject to the juri.'- diction of tlie state, who 
tlie liigliest prol>ability, and are still in w’ait- may c^^-rae within its provisions. A bill of 
ing h r the dcnionstratitm, crucial testing, or attuindtris a penal law aiint^d at a particular 
final observation which, by conferring wliat individual, and is generally prohibit<Kl by 
amounts to certainty, raises them to the dignity America-u constitutions. Private law may 
^ ^ lay down a spi cial rule for a p;»rficular itidi- 

On the logical aspects of the topic, see vidual, and often does. Such a rule* may 
Laws of Thought, and Principle, (j.m.b.) even, em) far forth, change tlie course, as 
ImiW (economic) : ree Economic Law. to timt particular case, of the general public 
Law (jural): Ger. Oe^etz; Fr. loi, droit: law, af^rctiug all others in a. similar -situation; 
lta\, diritto, A rule oi action, declared e. g, by graiiting a divorce to a particulair 
or cflat.nl by competent authority. individual for a cause not recognized by the 

finition of vera lex, by Cicero, I)e Reputitea, general laws, and thiife changing his personal 
iii. 22 ; De Legibue, ii, 4 ; Jmt of JvM,f 1.2, status in the community (Maynard v. Hill« 
n. Seci the other topics Law. 125 Ifuited State.s Kepprts, 209). 
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!rha English language fails to discriminate 
in precise teriiis between law in tlie ab- 
stract, and a particular law, ordained by the 
political sovereign, which are represented in 
roost other languages by distinct terms : e. g. 
tua and ‘ lliglit ' and Maw ' present these 
notionsifedequatciy, because althoughformcrly 
the foruier was used by the Atiglo-Saxons like 
the German as in fold-riht, with us it 

now includes the whole domain of morals. 

Literature: Maink, Ancient Law (law is 
developed from the unwritten to the writtm ; having the same term ns subject and predicate 
from tho formal to the equitable; from the is false. If however, the copula be understood 
personal to tho territoiinl) ; Huunnku, to imply existence, the meaning is that no uni- 
Dcutsche Rechtsgt sch., i. 3,§§ 33, 38; Smjtu, versal ailiimative proposition is false in which 
Right and Law, chap. ii. 2 ; RentuXm, Mor, the same term is subject and predicate, provided 
anti Legi.d., chaps, xvii, xxiii ; Ratio, Soeio- that term denotes any existing obje ct. Or, 
logia e Filosofia del Diritto (Koine, 1894; the ^pieaning may be that the same thing is 
siJifjectivi‘ and objective law wolL contrasted in true wdien the stihject and predicate aie the 
chap, vi); Filomusi Guki-i*'!, Concetto eame proper name of an individual. In any 
del Diritto Naturale 0 del Diritto Positivo case, it may pr(>pcrly be required that tbe 
(Naples, 1874). Cf, Adjkctive I^aw’, An- precise meaning attacbed to the co|iula should 
MiNiSTRATivE Law, (Unojn Law, Oase Law, be explained; and tlus exj>]anaii»>ii must in 
Civil Law, Common Law, CdJNixiCT substance involve one or other of the above 

LAW’SjCoNaTiTUTioNAL L aw, Legal, P iuv ATE three statements; so tliat in any case the 

Law, Roman La'w. (sjc.u.) principle of identity is merely a part of the 

Law (moral): Gor. SHlrngesetz; Fr. IM didinition of the copula. 
morale \ Itul. legge morale* A rule of conduct In like manner, if live word ‘not' is to be 
resulting from the ap[>lica1ion of the moral used in logical forms, its force should be 
ideal to life, or laid down by the iiioriil explained with the utmost precision. Such 
authority, however llvis may bo conceived. an ex|danation will (•(•nsist iu allowing that 

Tho inliuence upon ethics, both of theology the relation it cxproj^scs hclongs at once to 
and of positive law, Innj lo i to tlie .statement certain classes of relations, probably not more 
of moraliiy as iu essence a system of moral than two, in view of tbe simplicity of the idea, 
rules. Sec Durv. (w.k.vs.) Each of these two slatiinents may bo em- 

Law of Pax'cimony : see Paucjmony. Ixvdied in a formula similar, in n general 

Laws of Thought: Ger. Denkyeeetze; way, to the fonmilas of contradictiijii and 
¥r* hie de la jicrititee ; Ifal, ^7^1 pendero* excluded middle. It has, therefore, seemed 
The three formula.s of idenlity, contradietion, to Mill and to the ‘exact ' logirdans that these 
and excluded niidvllo have been widely so two formulas ought together to constitute a 
known, though the doctrine tliat they are definitioii of the force of ‘ not.' 
three co-ordinate and sufficient laws of all Other writers have regarded all three 
thought or of all reasoning liaa been^held by laws as ‘practical maxims.' But practically 
a companitively small party which hardly nobody needs a maxini to remind him that 
sui'vives ; and it is noj. too much to say that a cordradiction, for example, is an absur- 
the doctrine is untenable. But tho <le.signa- dity. It might be a useful injunction to 
tion is so familiar and convenient that those tell him to bowaro of latent coMradictions ; 
"'forniyilas may very well be referred to as but as soon as he clearly sees that a proposi- 
‘the so-called three laws of thought.' The tion is self-contradictory, he will have aban- 
foriiiulas have usually been stated by those doued it before any maxim can b<?^ adduced, 
who uplield the doctrine as follows: — Seeing, then, that such formulas are required 

I. The Principle of Identity : A ia A. to dehiie tlie relation expressed by not, but 

II. The Principle of Contradiction: A is ajj^^not required maxims, it is in the fbrmcr 

not not-A. aspect that their true meanings are to be 

III. The Princijple of Excluded Middle or sought. 

Excluded TlUrd: everything is either A or If it is admitted that they constitute a 
not'-il* definition, they must conforfh to the iTiles of 
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It is noticeable that two of these proposi- 
tions are categcpical and tlfe third disjunctive, 
a circumstance demanding explanation for 
those who hold the distinction of categorical, 
conditional, and disjunctive propositions to 
be fundameutaL 

The meaning of the formula of identity 
presents only one small difficulty. If the 
copula ‘ is ' be takf3U in the sense of ‘ is, if it 
exists,’ then the meaning of the formula is 
that no universal affirmative ru^opositioa 
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definition. Considered as part of a definition, 
one of the comuioiiiest statemqpts of tlic prin- 
ciple of contradiction, ‘ A non eat noii-^l/ 
offends against tbe rule that the t^nitum 
must not be introduced into the definition. 
This is easily, avoided by using the form 
‘4 eet non nojj-4 / * A is not not-4/ or every 
term may be subsumed under the^double 
negation of itself. If this form is adopted 
for the principle of contradiction/ the prin- 
ciple of excluded middle ought to be ‘What 
is not i)ot-4 is 4.* If, however, we prc?fer 
to state the fjiinciple of excluded middle as I 

* Everything is either A or not-4/ then we| 
should state the principle of contradiction as 

‘ What is, at once, A aiid not- A is nothing.’ | 
There is no vicious circle here, since the term 
‘nothing/ or ‘non ^ns/ may be foriyally 
defined witlioui employing the particle ‘ not ' 
or any equivalent. Tluis, we may express 
the principle of contradiction as follows : 

Wliutever there may he which is both A 
and iiot-/l is JT, no mattei' wliat 
term X may he. 

In either formula, A may be understood to 
be restricted to being an individual, or it may 
1)6 allowed to be any term, individual or 
general. In the former case, in order to 
fivoid conlUct with the fiindaraental law that 
no true definition asserts existence, a special 
clause should be added, such as ‘if iiot-4 i 
there 1)6.’ In the latter case, it should be 
stated tliMt by * not-4 ’ is not meant ‘ not 
some 4,’ but ‘not any 4,’ or ‘other than 
whatever A there may be.' 

Bearing tliese points in mind, the formula 
‘4 is iiot-not'4/ or * 4 is other than whatever 
is other than whatever is A/ is seen to l)e u 
way of saying that the relation expressed by 

* not ' is one of those which is its own converse, 
and is analogous to the following ; 

Eveiy rose is similar to whatever is 
Biinilar to whatever is a rose ; 
which again is similar to the following : 

Every man is loved by whatever loves 
whatever is a man. 

But if we tvrn to the corresponding formula 
of excluded middle,* ‘ Not-not-4 is 4,' or 
\Whatev6i' is not any tiling that is not any 4 
is 4/ we jfiud that its meaning cannot be so 
simply expressed. Supposing that the rela- 
tion r is such that it is true that 

Whatever is r to whatever is r to wbat^ 
ever is 4 is 4, 

it can readily be proved that, whether the 
multitudb of individuals in the universe be; 
finite or infinite, each iudividual is either non-r 
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to itself and to nothing else, or is one ol* a 
pair of individuals that are non-r to each 
other aiid^to nothing else; and conversely, if 
the universe is so constituted, the above 
formula necessarily holds. But it is evident 
that if the universe is so constituted,,. the lela- 
tion r is converse to itself; so that the 
formula corresponding to. that of contradic- 
tion also holds. ' But "this constitution of the 
universe does not determine r to be the rela- 
tion expressed by ‘ not.’ Hence, the pair of 
formulas, 

4 is not not-4, 

Not iiot-4 is 4, 

are inadequate to defining ‘ not,’ and tbe 
former oi them is mere surplusage. In fact, in 
a universe of inonogamously married people, 
taking any class, the A'b, 

Every 4ais a non-s}x>use to whatever ds 
non-spouse to every 4, 

and 

Whatever is non-spouse to whatever is 
a non-spfnise to every 4 is an 4. 

No such objection exists to the other pair 
of formiiliiri; 

Whatever is both 4 and not-4 is 
nothing, 

Everything is either 4 or not-4. 

Their meaning is porfoctly clear. Dividing 
all ordered pairs of individuals into those of 
the form 4 : /i and thobe of the Ibrm 4:4, 
The principle of contradiction excludes 
from the relation ‘ not ' all of the form 4 : 4, 
The principle of excluded middle makes 
the relation of ‘ not ' to include all pairs of the 
form A : /i. 

From this point of view, we see at once 
that there are three other similar pairs of 
formulas defining the relations of identity, 
coexistence, and incoinpossihility, as follows : 

Whatever is 4 is identical with 4 ; i. o. 
Identity includes all pairs A : 4 . 

Whatever is identical ♦with 4 is 4 ; i.e. 
Identity excludes all pairs 4 : B, 

Whatever is 4 coexistent with 4 ; 
i.e. Coexistence includes all pairs 
4 : 4 . 

Everything is either A or coexistent 
with 4 ; i. e. Coexistence includes 
all pairs A : B. 

Wliatever is botli 4 and incom possible 
^ with 4 is nothing ; i. e. Incompossi- 
bility excludes all paii-s 4 : 4 . 

Whatever there may be incompossible 
with 4 is 4 ; i. e. Incompossibility 
excludes all pairs 4 : B. 

Much has been written oonceming the 
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relations of the three principles to forms of 
^llo^ism. They have even been calleJ Die 
Principien des SohliesBens, and* have often 
been so regar<led. Some points in reference 
to the meanings they have borne in such 
discussions require ^mention. Many writers 
have failld to distinguish suificieiitly between 
reasoning and the logical forms of inference. 
Tlie distinction mSy be brought out by com- 
paring the moods Camestres and Cesare 
(see Moon, in logic). Formally, these are 
esgeiitiaily ditreront. The form of Camestres 
is as follows : ^ 

Every F is an M, 

Every S is other than every M ; 

/. Every S is other than every P. 

This form does not depend upon either clause 
of the definition of “ not’ or ‘other tlaua^ For 
if #ny other relative -term, such as ‘ lover of/ 
he Buhstituted for ‘ otljer ihant* the inference 
will he equally valid. The form of Cesare is 
as follows : ^ 

Every F is other than every Jf, 

Every S is an M ; 

/. Every is (»thor than every P. 

This dc?poiids upon the equiparance of ‘other 
than/ For if wc substitute an ordinary rela- 
tive, such as for ^ other than ' in the 

premise, the conclusion will be 
Every S is loved liy every P. 

(See De Morgan's fourth memoir on the 
syllogism, CambrnLje F/iiloa. Trans., x, (i86o) 
354.) The two forms aie thus wi<lely distinct 
in logic; and yet when a man actually per- 
il inns an inference, it would be impossible to 
(lit ermine that he ‘reasons in' one of these 
moods rather than in the otlier. Either 
statement is incoiTcct. He docs not, in strict 
accuracy, reason in any form of 8yllogi.sm. 
For Ills reusoning moves in .first intentions, 
while the forms of logic are constructions of 
second intltn lions. Tliey are diagrammatic 
representations of the intellectual relation 
betw(jen the faefs from which he reasons and 
the fact wliich he infers, this diagram neces- 
sarily making use ()f*a particular system of 
symbols — a perfectly regular and very limited 
•kind of hiiigutige. It may be a part of a 
logician's duty to show how ordinary ways of 
speaking and of thinking are to be translated 
into that symbolism of formal logic ; but it is 
no part of syllogistic itself. .Loj^cal prin- 
ciples of inference are mierely rules for the 
illative tniusrorination of the symbols of the 
particular system employed. If the system is 
essentially changed, they will be quite diiSe- 
rent. As the Boolians represent Cesare and 


Oamestres, they appear, after literally trans^ 
lating thealgebraic signs of those logicians into 
words, as followl : 

A that igi:B is nothing, 

0‘that Is nof B is nothing ^ 

A that is C is nothing. 

The two moods are liere absolutely indis- 
tinguishable. * 

From the time of Scotiis down to Kant 
more! and moi e was made of a principle 
agreeing <u eminciaiion, often exactly, 
m other places af)proximat<dy, twith our 
principle of contradiction, and in the later 
of those ages usually called by thsit name, 
although earlier more oiteii pnnelpium pri^ 
rmt/ni, primum cognitum, prindpium idmlv- 
tatis, diynHas dignitatum, &c. It would best 
be called the Frinciple of Consistency. Atten- 
tion was called to it in the foui-th book of 
Aristotle's Metaji<liysics. The mcanin|^of this, 
which was altogether difiereut, at least in 
post- sell clastic times, from our principle of 
contradiction, is- stated in the so-called J/ewurfo- 
logie of Leibnitz (§31) to be that principle 
by Virtue of which we judge that to be false 
which involves a contradiction, and the denial 
of the conti'iidictioh to ho true. The latter 
clause involves an appeal to the principle of 
excluded middle as much as the former clause 
does to the formal principle of contradiction. 
And BO the ' principle of contradiction ' was for- 
merly fi equeutly stated. But, in fact, neither is 
appealed to ; for Leibnitz does not Bay that the 
contradiction is to be made explicit, but only 
that it is to be recognized as an inconsistency. 
Interpreted too strictly, the passage would 
seem to mean that all denivuislrative reasoning 
is by the reductio ad absurdum: but ibis 
cannot be intended. All that is meant is 
that we draw that conclusiou the denial of 
which would involve an absurdity — in short, 
that which conj^istcncy n quires. This is a 
description, however imperfect, of the proce- 
dure of demonstrative Kkasoning (q. v.), and 
decs not relate to logical forma. It deals w'ith 
first, not second, intentions. (o.s.i^ 

It is unfortunate that ‘ contriidictoiy * and 
' principle of contradiriiou* are terms used 
with incongrueiit significations. If a and 
are statements, they are mutually contra- 
dictory, provided that one or the other of 
(hem must be true and that. 4 )oth cannot be 
true ; these are the two marks (essential and 
suflicieut) of contradict ion, or precise denial, as 
it might better be called. If a and b are 
terms, b is the precise negative of a (or the 
contradictory term to a), provided it takes in 
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oS of that yirbich is oHier than a-*^that is, 
if e^erythiiig must be one or the othftr (a or 6 ) 
and if nothing can be b(;th. ^^These two pro- 
periies const itute the definition of a pair of con- 
tradictor its (whether terms or pro|xrsitioiiS), 
namely, they are mutually exclusivt^, and they 
are togetlier exhaustive ; expressed in the laii- 
gtiago of ‘exact logic/ these properties are 
(writing x for the negative of x and + for or) : 

(i) aw < o, (2) 00 < 05 + ac, 

what is at onoo x and x everything Vs either 05 
does not exi'fyt, or, in the or £, or, in the language* 
language <>f propositions, of proposifcioris, what can 
the cen joint occurrence occur is either x or Xy or, 
of X and x does not take reality entaii^j % or x — 
place. tiiere is no i& tium quid. 

Together these properties constitute the 
reqiiirouients of contradiction or of exact 
negation; it is a very inelegant piece of 
nomeiuirAture (besides that it leads to actual 
confui-rion) to refer to (i) alone as the ‘prin- 
ciple of contradiction/ Better names for 
them ai e (1) exclusion and (2) exhaustion (in 
place of excluded muhlle). In the coinnion 
phraseology we are oldiged to commit *tl»e 
absurdity of saying that two tei ins or propo- 
sitions may satisly the ‘ p/inciple ol’ contra- 
diclioii' and still not be couirtKlictory (siiice 
they may lack the quality of being exbauh^tive). 
The mcrci fact that (1) has been called the 
principle of contradicliou has given it a pre- 
tended superiority over the oilier which it by 
liO means deserves ; they are of equal impor- 
tance in the conducting of reasoning processes. 
In fact, for every formal aj gunifmt which rests 
upon (i) there is a coiTerpouding argument 
whicli rests u})on (2): thus in the case of 
the fundamental law of Tkansi>o?ition (q. v.), 
which affirms the identity of thesf* two 
propositions, (w) the stndent wdio is not 
a citizen is not a voter; (n) every student is 


within the field of nuniber, ‘prime* and 
‘ even' are exclusive (no ruimher can be bpth^ 
but not exPiaustive (except in the limiting 
case of two, some numbers can be neither), 
while ‘not even' and ‘not prime* are ex- 
haustive and not exclusive. 

In the case of pi*oj)ositioDS, ‘contsUry * and 
‘ subcontrary/ are badly chosen names for the 
OrroiJiTiON (q. y^,) of A and 0 and /, re- 
spectively, of the traditional logical scheme; 
they do not carry their meaning on their face, 
and hence are unnecessarily difficult for the 
learner to bear in mind* A and K should be 
said to be mutually exclusive (but not ex- 
haustive). Oaiid / to be conjointly exhaustive 
(but not exclusive). This relation vjf qualities 
is ihen seen to be a particular case nicroly of 
the abpve-stated geiieial rule. 

Again, ‘ no a is b* and ‘all a is 6 * are 
exclusive but? not exhaustive, wliile ‘ tome a 
is />’ and ‘ some a is not b* are cxliansiive but 
not oxcluisive (provided in both cases that a 
exists). 

Laws of thought is not a good name for 
these two characteristics; they should rutlier 
be called the laws (if laws at all) of negation. 
Properly speaking, llie laws of thought are all 
the rules of logic ; of these laws tliere is one 
which is of far more fiiiidamcntal importance 
than those usually refined to under the 
name, namely, the Liw (liat if a Jh 6 luid b is 
c, it can be concluded that a is c. This is the 
great law of thought, and everything eL<o is of 
minor imjx>rlaiice in comparisou with it. It 
is singubir that it is not u.snally enumonited 
under the name. Ajiother Jaw of thought of 
equal con.^ctiuence with those usually so called 
iis, according to Sigwart, the law tiiat the 
double negative is equivalent to an affirmative, 
X = a?, or 
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either a cit izen or not a voter ; that {m) follows 
from (w) depends upon one of thc.se prin- 
ciples, and that (n) follows from (w) depends I 
upon the other. These two imines, exliaus- 
t’on and exclusion, have the great advantage 
that they permit the formation of adjectives ; 
tlius we may say that 'Mie test for the contra- 
dictoriness of two terms or propositions which 
are not on their face the negatives one of 
another is that they should he (i) mutually 
exclusive and (<r) together exhaustive. 

It may be noticed that if two terms are 
exhaustive but not exclusive, their negatives 
are exclmfive but not exhaustive. Thus 


But these are not fundamental, for from the 
principle.^ of 

I Kxhauf^tioFn, 

(i) xx < o, 1 (a) 00 < X + 35 , 

it follows 

by (a) that I by (i) that 

x< 5 , I x<x. 

(C.L.F.) 

Literature : for the history of these princi- 
ples see Uebjbbwxg, Syst. d. Logik, '75-80 ; 
pKAOTb, Resell, d. Logik (see * priiicipium * in 
tlie Indices to the four volumes). There are 
additional notes in an appendix to HAAfiivxoN, 
Lects. on Logio. 
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